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THE    YEAR    AND    THE    DECADE, 


Men  of  great  and  profound  minds  say 
that  one  season  is  not  better  than  any 
other  season  for  a  mark  or  a  milestone  in 
time.  Great  and  profound  people  have 
often  so  much  space  or  so  much  depth, 
.  that  they  lose  their  way  and  "  ravel*  in 
their  magnitude.  The  beginning  of  one 
year,  or  its  end,  furnishes  a  pausing  point 
that  we  demonstrate  by  figures.  Nature 
itself  in  this  part  cf  the  world,  sets  up  its 
sign.  Although  we  dare  not  ascribe  much 
to  the  sun,  like  old-fashioned  talkers  and 
writers,  we  can  still  say  that  our  planet 
has  got  into  such  a  position  among  the 
other  planets  as  to  afford  us  the  smallest 
quantity  of  natural  light,  and  that  seems 
to  be  one  good  reason  for  shifting  the 
figures.  The  Christmas  of  our  climate  is 
certainly  not  the  Christmas  of  our  Aus- 
tralian friends.  Without  holly  and  its  red 
berries,  the  mistletoe  and  its  white  berries, 
the  frost  and  snow,  or  the  drifting  cloud 
and  the  stormy  wind :  without  flood  or 
ice,  among  green  corn  and  blossoming 
flowers ;  and  fruits  coming  rapidly  to  ripe- 
ness ;  and  a  golden  gorgeous  summer  of 
more  than  a  common  share  of  sunshine, 
weknow  not  how  they  keep  Christmas. 
Without  the  blazing  fires  ana  the  gleam- 
ing lights,  cold  without  and  warmth 
within— darkness  out  of  doors  and  light 
in  the  room,  the  feeling  of  comfort,  grati- 
tude perhaps,  and  thankfulness  probably, 
we  suppose  that  Christmas  in  our  meaning 
cannot  be  observed;  but  our  trans-marine 
friends,  under  all  their  disadvantages  in 
wles  of  palms  and  continents  of  flowers, 


and  cities  paved  with  gold  in  a  literal  way ; 
get  on  admirably,  and  they  say  at  least 
that  old  associations  muster  at  this  date 
strong  among  them.  So  philosophy  may 
do  and  say  what  seems  to  it  most  pleas- 
ing, but  it  will  not  root  out  of  hearts  the 
thought  that  now  we  are  getting  into  a 
new  year,  out  of  the  old ;  and  away  from 
one  decimal  period  into  a  new  and  un- 
trodden time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  decen- 
nial period  the  revolutionary  shocks  which 
followed  the  famine  of  1847  were  worn 
out.  Nations,  guided  often  by  incapable 
men,  had  risen  in  passion  and  sunk  once 
more  in  exhausted  weakness.  The  Aus- 
trian empire,  shaken  to  the  core  by  the 
Hungarian  war,  was  delivered  by  the 
fidelity  and  skill  of  the  Ban  Jellachich 
and  the  Cossacks  of  Russia.  Jellachich 
died  in  such  disgrace  as  an  ungrateful 
court  could  inflict,  and  Russia  received  no 
aid  in  its  need  from  the  power  it  had 
saved.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand,  ir- 
resolute and  weak  in  common  life,  at  least 
was  firm  to  his  oath ;  and  we  know  now 
that  Europe  had  one  emperor  who  de- 
clined to  destroy  the  constitutions  he  had 
sworn  to  protect ;  and  when  overborne 
by  diplomatic  influence,  preferred  to  re- 
sign a  crown  which  he  could  not  retain 
with  honour.  Perhaps  the  old  emperor 
living  out  his  years  m  peace  and  quiet 
may  have  more  real  enjoyment  than  the 
Archduchess  Sophia's  son,  who  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother  was  crowned  before 
his  time.    Austria  obtained  for  an  honest 


« 1850." 


and  weak  man,  a  bigot  withdtft  the  en- 
cumbrance of  oaths,  and  the  Parliaments 
of  Pesth,  and  Prague,  and  Vienna,  were 
dissolved,  and  the  constitution  promised 
to  Milan  was  postponed ;  while  a  Con- 
cordat with  the  Pope  bound  Vienna  to 
Rome,  and  Rome  to  Vienna. 

The  German  Confederation  at  Frank- 
fort rattled  its  bones  in  a  galvanised  life, 
but  after  the  noise,  it  also,  under  the 
mesmerism  of  Kings  slept  soundly,  or 
only  talked  in.  its  dreams  of  building  a 
fleet,  and  conquering  little  Denmark. 
The  story  was  not  unlike  that  of  "  Jack 
the  Giant  killer."  The  bully  and  the 
dwarf  meanwhile  had  a  bitter  campaign  of 

Erotocols  ;  some  marching  and  retreating, 
ut  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
no  difference  was  perceptible.  Little 
Denmark  kept  Holstein  and  Schleswig ; 
and  the  giant  at  Frankfort  went  to  sleep 
— ^soothed  by  bad  metaphysics  and  worse 
politics^and  smothered  in  tobacco. 

The  French  republic  had  lived  its  brief 
life.  Its  second  president  read  its  funeral 
service  in  a  dark  December  night.  The 
men  who  could  not  be  bought  or  silenced 
were  exiled,  fetters  were  cast  over  the 
press ;  a  reign  of  "  order"  and  of  terror 
was  foun  ded  in  one  strong  will.  The  na- 
tion early  seized  by  the  home-sicl^ness  of 
slaves,  submitted  to  a  master  willingly ; 
who  for  the  priesthood,  had  hopes  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Church;  for  the  army  and 
navy,  memories  of  the  past  and  fame  in 
perspective;  for  the  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  classes,  an  artificial  system  of 
order ;  for  others,  Cayenne,  dungeons  and 

f  alleys ;  for  all,  taxes  increasing  yearly, 
[e  has  correctly  estimated  the  character 
of  the  nation — it  had  been  his  study  in 
banishment,  in  exile,  and  in  imprisonment. 
His  purposes  may  consist  with  peace,  with 
progress ;  or  they  may  oppose  all  the 
objects  that  good  men  value  well,  yet  we 
know  that  gratitude  for  the  past  will  not 
prevent  them.  He  was  indented  for  life 
to  the  ex-King  and  chief  of  the  family  of 
Orleans.  For  that  he  paid  the  Orleans 
family  with  confiscation.  Being  due  them 
existence,  he  plundered  them.  Not  less 
acceptable  to  the  French  for  that  exhibi- 
tion of  his  nature  wsts  the  Emperor  of 
their  votes.  And  this,  though  a  small 
matter  to  the  public,  may  teach  wisdom 
to  the  world  It  is  for  him  and  them, 
Emperor  and  people,  ruled  and  rulers,  the 
straw  on  the  stream,  the  feather  upon  the 


wind  mapping  the  currents,  whence  they 
run  and  where. 

The  decade  began  with  Nicholas  on  the 
Russian  throne,  the  representative  of  its 
massive  might  and  its  stern  strength. 
The  oak  never  bent,  it  broke ;  and  has 
given  place  to  Alexander — a  revival  of 
his  uncle — smooth  and  subtle,  with  many 
good  purposes,  but  bound  to  the  same  en- 
during foreign  policy  ;  and  more  powerful 
than  his  father,  because  more  politic  and 
sagacious.  His  measures  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  entitle  him  to  more 
esteem  and  respect  than  Alexander  I.  ob- 
tained, whose  life  was  a  series  of  good  in- 
tentions; or  than  Nicholas  I.,  whose 
character  was  not  checkered  even  by  good 
intentions  towards  his  serfs.  The  second 
Alexander  could  do  with  his  own  serfs 
what  he  pleased,  and  we  believe  he  has 
given  them  liberty — a  noble  act—  a  very 
noble  deed,  if  the  statement  be  correct 
that  makes  them  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of 
people,  freed  by  one  signature ;  and  this 
is  the  only  man  who  could  achieve  such 
greatness  in  all  the  world.  We  have  no 
right  to  rob  humanity  of  a  great  honour 
by  assigning  motives  to  this  proceeding. 
The  Emperor  may  not  have  reduced  his 

Eersonal  power  or  even  his  personal  wealth 
y  his  policy,  and  yet  he  has  done  a  great 
act  of  self-denial  in  declining  a  power  that 
no  other  man  possessed,  and  raising  to 
their  position  of  men,  a  population  three 
or  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States;  who  formed 
his  own  personal  serfs.  For  some  time 
past  the  Russian  government  has  avowed 
a  liberal  policy,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
hereditary  purposes  of  the  Romanoffs, 
to  which  they  will  adhere,  although  this 
nation  must  always  oppose  them;  but 
that  fate  hinders  not  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  such  changes  as  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  people,  even  if  they 
are  designed  to  infuse  enthusiam  for  po- 
litical purposes  into  the  great  mass  of 
physical  strength,  associated  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Russian  rulers. 

Among  the  five  great  powers  Prussia 
occupied  the  lowest  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  decade,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  eventful 
years,  yet  its  king  who  lives  and  no  longer 
thinks,  was  a  man  of  good  intentions, 
inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  like 
others  of  his  family,  for  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh  have  strong  hereditary  attach- 
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meats,  and  sometimes,  if  we  believe  all 
gossip,  to  old  wine ;  like  the  father  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  hero,  whom  that  writer  raises 
also  into  a  sort  of  hero,  in  his  own  mind, 
and  the  opinion  of  those  who  adopt  his 
views.  The  present  King  of  Prussia  was 
an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  but  weak  man, 
and  it  is  right  to  give  strict  justice  even  to 
kings,  who  want  power  to  rule.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was,  probably,  a  likeable  man. 
He  had  strong  family  affections  which 
swayed  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  sister,  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  her  family.  He  had  cosmopolitan 
faith  in  the  common  ground  of  all  eccle- 
siastical sects;  expressed  in  his  remark- 
able address  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 
He  was  practical  and  sentimental  in  his 
disposition,  differing  widely  in  his  turn  of 
mind  from  some  of  the  "  elders w  of  his 
family — the  iron-handed,  practical,  Prin- 
ces of  Brandenbwgh,  who  first  converted 
their  fief  into  a  kingdom,  and  next  into  a 
great  power.  His  sentiipentalism  was 
probably  useful  to  him  and  to  Prussia  in 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  the  sterner 
nature  of  his  younger  brother,  the  present 
Prince  of  Prussia,  had  drawn  on  him  the 
antipathy  of  the  German  liberals.  This 
prince  is  far  more  liberal,  or  more  sensible 
han  was  his  brother  the  king,  yet  his 
position  illustrates  the  changes  in  public 
opinion.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  decennial  period,  he  found  it  conve- 
nient to  be  an  exile  from  Prussia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity  during  the  German 
agitation  of  the  preceding  years.  But  be- 
fore the  illness  of  the  king  rendered  him 
incapable  of  transacting  public  business, 
the  prince  had  become  the  favorite  of  the 
liberal  party.  As  regent  he  has  acted  on 
popular  principles. 

These  ten  years  appear  lost  in  Germany. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  no  state 
has  become  more  liberal :  the  federal  bund 
has  sunk  into  a  shadow :  the  dukedoms 
and  kinglets  maintain  their  places,  but 
scarcely  so  do  the  people,  they  probably 
retrograde. 


re  were  recovering  ten  years  smce 
slowly  from  the  crisis,  tne  famine  and  the 
fevers  that  injured  all,  and  nearly  prostrated 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  was  an 
obscure  period.  Men  saw  only  a  short 
way  before  fiiem,  and  none  could  tell  what 
might  happen  next.  The  preceding  decen- 
nial peridd  tmd  wrought  an  entire  change 
in  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  country 


and  the  results  were  unknown  then.  The 
revolutions  of  the  continent  had  been 
swej>t  back  into  its  hidden  whirlpools. 
Having  come  out  to  society  they  had  been 
looked  at  and  rejected.  u  Order"  was  re- 
established everywhere,  a  fraternal  festival 
was  proposed,  and  as  property  appeared 
to  be  safer  in  Britain  than  anywhere  else, 
after  recent  trepidations,  the  proposal 
was  connected  with  London.  Sanguine 
people,  and  sentimental  people  believed 
that  they  had  entered  the  millennium. 
"  Peace  on  earth,"  they  dreamed  could  be 
established,  by  arts,  manufactures,  and 
science.  It  was  an  idle  dream.  Can  ever 
peace  be  on  earth  while  three-fourths 
of  its  children  rattle  chains  ? 

Yet  the  Exhibition  of  the  universalarts, 
manufactures  and  productions  in  1851, 
was  a  grand  event ;  certain  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  shared  the  spectacle. 
It  was  something  grander  and  greater  than 
had  ever  been  seen  on  one  spot,  To  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  engendered  by  the  le- 
gislation and  the  struggles  of  preceding 
years,  it  gave  consistency  and  strength. 
Fleets  might  be  dismantled,  regular  armies 
might  be  suppressed,  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  dawned  on  May-day  of  1851,  in 
a  flush  of  sunlight.  After  the  tribute  of 
all  lands,  and  the  sovereigns  of  all  lands 
to  this  brilliant  collection  of  art  anc}  science, 
amity  would  conquer  all  things,  friendship 
would  prevail,  and  peace  would  rule  the 
earth.  The  Hyde-park  palace  certainly 
combined  specimens  of  all  that  the  intellect 
and  the  resources  of  the  world  could  then 
produce — of  all  that  jjenius  had  invented 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  mankind 
from  the  Edenic  period  to  our  century. 
In  its  own  department  its  influence  could 
not  be  over  estimated.  When  lifted  out 
of  its  own  department  the  process  only 
showed  its  weakness.  Peace  cannot  be 
established  on  these  lowly  materials.  It 
must  proceed  from  a  purer  and  higher 
source  than  these  things  of  earth.  The 
brilliance  of  genius  reflected  from  our  rude 
material  will  never  charm  the  perverse 
heart  of  ambition,  or  fetter  its  strong  hand. 
The  grand  mistake  of  those  who  made  the 
Kxhibition  an  omen  of  peace,  was  that 
they  forgot  the  impossibility  of  peace 
existing  with  oppression^  and  slavery,  and 
singrown  strong  and  wilful. 

Tne  dreamers  were  rudely  shaken.  A 
Government  more  pacific  tnan  the  Aber- 
deen Cabinet,  could  not  have  lived  in  this 
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country.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  been 
distinguished  for  nearly  forty  years  by  his 
resolute  opposition  to  hostilities.  He  was 
the  diplomatist  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to 

five  for  it  nearly  any  price,  yet  the  exhi- 
ition  was  not  more  than  two  years  closed, 
when  under  his  premiership,  we  drifted 
into  war,  we  have  not  since  quite  known 
peace. 

The  war  against  Russia  was  undertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  defence  of  Turkey,  it 
cost  us  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seventy 
millions  of  pounds.  It  was  much  more 
expensive  in  men  and  also  in  money  pro- 
bably to  our  ally  of  France.  The  losses 
to  Russia  never  have  been,  and  never  will 
be  stated.  Even  Turkey  was  saved  for  a 
time ;  like  a  financial  wreck. 

The  war  originated  ostensibly  in  a 
quarrel  respecting  the  holy  places,  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  but 
even  these  shadows  of  Christianity  were 
made  a  pretence  by  ambitious  men  to  ac- 
complish a  political  object.  Russia  wanted 
forward  to  the  south,  to  the  Dardenelles, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean;  to  the  dominion  of 
Asia,  and  supremacy  over  Europe. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  centuries,  the 
dream  of  a  family,  their  heirloom,  and  in 
one  way,  their  inheritance ;  enforced  per- 
haps, supported  undoubtedly,  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  patricians,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  plebeians  within  their  empire.  The 
north  wants  the  south,  and  this  ambition  is 
not  unnatural.  Religious  hatred  is  added 
to  ordinary  purposes.  From  the  Greeks 
the  Muscovites  derived  their  form  of 
Christianity,  and  they  have  served  them- 
selves heirs  to  all  Grecian  claims,  and  all 
Grecian  wrongs.  Even  their  serfs  and 
soldiers  are  accustomed  to  regard  Con- 
stantinople as  their  secular,  and  Jerusa- 
lem as  their  spiritual  capital.  Sixty  mil- 
lions of  persons  with  these  ideas  deeply 
ingrained  into  their  hearts,  must  b£  formid- 
able, although  they  may  be  poor,  and 
scattered  far,  if  they  be  resolute  and 
strong  No  other  nation  has  exhibited 
an  aptitude  for  assimilating  other  people 
to  their  habits  and  manners  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Muscovites  in  tnat  secret. 
On  the  Euxine  the  Circassians,  and  on 
the  Baltic  the  Finns,  are  becoming  rapidly 
earnest  adherents  of  the  empire.  Cossacks 
from  the  Don,  and  Poles  from  the  Vistula 
were  once  alike  independent,  and  both 
nations  now  fight  the  oattles  of  Russia. 


Nicholas  expected  an  easy  conquest  of 
part  of  Turkey,  and  he  did  not  expect  an 
alliance  between  Britain  and  France  to 
protect  the  Sultan ;  but  his  armies  made 
little  progress  on  the  Danube,  and  when 
they  retired  from   the  Principalities   of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  they  had  gained 
no  honour  and  no  trophies.    By  the  ex- 
pedition to   the   Crimea,   the  war    was 
carried  into  the  Russian  territories ;  and 
the  destruction  of  Sebastopol  changed  all 
their  tactics.     They  lost  power  in  Europe 
by  the  conflict,  but  it  yielded  prestige  to 
them  in  Asia,  where  their  influence  in- 
creased on  the  capture  of  Kara.    From 
that  date  the  direction  of  their  efforts  was 
changed,  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  considered 
safe  formerly,  is  now  threatened  in  the 
next  movement.    By  some  blunder,  un- 
explained yet,   the   Circassian  struggles 
with  Russia  were  suspended  during  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Turkey,  and  at 
the  peace  the  Circassians  were  omitted. 
In  consequence  of  these  mistakes  the  Rus- 
sians were  ena"bled  to  direct  their  armies 
released  from  the  Crimea,  against  Circas- 
sia,  and  they  have  compensated  the  losses 
on  the  peninsula,  by  gains  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine.     Although  the 
war  of  the  western  nations  against  Russia 
was  successful,  yet  that  power  commences 
this  decennial  period  stronger  for  its  jmuv 
ticular  purposes,  than  at  any  other  similar 
divison  of  time ;  nearer  their  realisation : 
or  nearer  the  final  struggle  that  will  de- 
feat them. 

Our  war  with  Russia  had  scarcely 
ended  when  the  war  with  Persia  com- 
menced. It  originated  in  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  its  occurrence  during  the 
Crimean  campaigns  might  have  produced 
serious  results.  At  that  period  we  should 
have  probably  required  to  leave  Herat  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  to  have  been 
officially  unacquainted  with  their  proceed- 
ings ;  although  the  campaign  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  was  certainly  conducted  by  the 
armies  in  the  East  without  any  drafts 
from  Europe. 

It  closed;  for  the  army  under  Sir  James 
Outram  defeated  the  Persians,  Bushire 
was  occupied,  the  trade  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  stopped ;  in  a  few  months  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  in  the  lower 

f>art  of  their  courses,  would  have  become, 
ike  the  Indus,  rivers  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire;  and  we  should  have  learned 
practically  the  short  road  to  the  East, 
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France  and  Russia  were  at  peace  and  re- 
conciled. The  match  lighted  by  intrigues 
in  upper  India  burned  slowly,  and  it  was 
probable  that  it  might  have  gone  out. 
The  Persians  were  afraid  naturally  of  the 
consequences  ;  peace  was  urged  on  them 
by  their  prompters,  A  second  peace  of 
Paris  was  made,  and  the  ostensible  objects 
of  the  war  were  conceded :  Herat  was  re- 
stored to  the  Affghan  Chiefs  ;  ruined  and 
wasted  it  is  true;  but  restored  until  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Peace  was 
re-established. 

The  armies  of  India  descended  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  return- 
ing eastward  to  the  land  where  they  ex- 
pected rest. 

Men  seek  distinction  in  their  profession. 
Such  men  as  Sir  James  Outram  and  the 
late  General  Havelock  may  have  almost 
fretted  to  find  the  peace  that  they  could 
have  made  complete,  or  at  least  likely  to  be 
complete,  by  being  dear,  done  imperfectly 
for  them  by  diplomatists  in  Paris,  Sir 
James  Outram  was  in  bad  health,  and 
General  Havelock  had  other  objects  that 
occupied  more  of  his  mind  than  profes- 
sional success,  yet  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  expected  to  associate  their 
names  for  ages  with  the  new  route  to 
India,  which  will  be  opened  at  some  future 
time.    Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 

As  Havelock  and  his  brigade  passed 
down  the  Euphrates,  or  over  the  great 
gulf  of  the  Indus,  rebellion  had  lighted 
its  torch  at  Meerut,  and  dimmed  its  steel 
at  Delhi.  The  soldiers  reached  Bombay, 
to  meet  orders  for  Calcutta.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  empire  seemed  to  sink  in  a  reign 
of  terror.  Revolt  would  have  been  one 
calamity,  but  this  red  revolt  looked  like 
the  work  of  fiends  let  forth  on  a  careless 
world.  Far  away  in  Britain,  even  those 
who  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  daugh- 
ter nor  Mend  in  the  East,  expected  the 
Indian  mails  with  faint  and  sinking  hearts. 
The  cruelties  of  the  insurrection  appalled 
Europe. 

If  the  army  of  Bengal  had  dispersed  or 
melted  away  the  event  might  have  been 
considered  a  calamity  ;  but  they  used  our 
arms,  not  only  against  our  power,  but  in 
murders  of  the  most  savage  nature ;  which 
disgraced  their  insurrection,  not  as  the 
acts  of  individuals;  but  the  crimes  of 
their  leaders,  giving  colour  and  shape — 
a  fearful  colour  and  a  fearful  shape,  to  all 
.  their  proceedings.    If  the  world  had  sel- 


dom witnessed  more  atrocious  or  darker 
transactions,  it  had  never  seen  more  bril- 
liant courage  or  more  devoted  efforts  to 
recover  the  ground  seized  by  treachery. 
The  desolate  and  the  grand  in  nature 
meet  often ;  and  if  history  has  few  deso- 
lations more  cheerless  than  the  events  in 
that  rebellion,  it  has  not  many  examples 
of  stern  grandeur,  equal  to  the  resolution 
of  the  single  officer,  who  amid  a  doubtful, 
or  a  hostile  population,  held  up  the  British 
flag  and  maintained  its  authority  alone  and 
unaided  for  months ;  or  of  the  magistrate, 
who  when  the  law  failed,  returned  to  his 
court-house,  and  defended  it  with  his  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  strength,  until  betraved 
by  the  person  who  stood  indebted  to  him 
for  his  position  and  all  his  possessions. 

The  hardships  and  sufferings  endured  by 
the  Anglo-Indian  families,  and  by  many 
natives  who  remained  true  to  them,  have 
no  parallel  except  in  the  East,  in  its  most 
lawless  or  its  worst  times,  and  not  the  less 
signal  than  the  guilt  of  these  deeds,  was 
their  punishment.  The  final  success  of 
the  revolt  appears  never  to  have  been  even 
contemplated  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Indians. 
Doubts  of  the  continuance  of  their  hold 
had  never  crossed  their  minds.    Indian 

Elanters  emerged  from  their  business  and 
ecame  leaders  and  soldiers  with  the 
exigency.  Civil  magistrates  closed  their 
courts,  or  were  driven  from  them,  and 
seized  the  sword.  Military  officers  found 
themselves  suddenly  without  soldiers,  and 
became  cavalry.  Isolated  in  small  bodies, 
and  far  from  help  the  Anglo-Indians  of 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  met  death  with 
the  courage  of  their  race,  when  for  them 
individually,  hope  was  dead,  but  they 
never  ceased  to  hope  for  their  cause ;  they 
never  supposed  that  their  reign  was  over ; 
although  the  individuals  perished,  they 
never  doubted  the  stability  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire.  In  all  the  correspondence 
and  memoranda  of  those  who  fell ;  and  of . 
those  who  fought  and  survived,  there  is 
no  trace  of  fear  respecting  the  contest, 
and  its  issue.  When  the  army  of  Bengal 
revolted  and  opened  the  jails  and  penal 

Erisons ;  when  Nizam  and  Rajah  joined 
uddawash  and  felon ;  when  two  contend- 
ing and  opposite  systems  of  worship  com- 
bined to  extirpate  the  Feringhees ;  when 
every  station  was  red  with  blood  and  fire, 
these  Feringhees  never  doubted  the  issue, 
or  feared  the  final  result. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire 
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is  said  to  be  gemmed  with  special  provi- 
dences. The  term  is  not  very  clear  for 
the  nature  of  "special"  providences  is 
not  understood  by  those  who  believe  that 
all  our  steps  are  ordered ;  but  it  expresses 
a  feeling  that  may  not  be  described  more 
intelligibly,  and  is  yet  perfectly  correct. 
The  peace  with  Persia  was  considered  too 
cheap  by  many  persons  in  this  country. 
Its  authorities  had  wantonly  broken  a 
clear  and  distinct  treaty,  without  anypro- 
vocation  or  any  assignable  reasons.  They 
should  have  paid  for  the  destruction  which 
they  had  committed ;  and  repaired,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  repaired,  all  the  wrongs 
that  they  had  done.  Different  arrange- 
ments were  adopted.  Herat  was  not  re- 
paired, but  the  Persian  ports  on  the  gulf 
were  restored  in  better  condition  perhaps 
than  they  presented  at  their  capture ;  and 
the  Persians  lost  little  or  nothing  by  our 
counter  invasion.  Easy  terms  were  made 
by  France,  it  was  thought,  for  Persia,  at 
the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  no  class 
were  more  disappointed  with  them  than 
the  Anglo-Indians  who  were  resident  in 
this  country.  A  similar  feeling  was 
evinced  in  the  presidencies.  Neither  party 
felt,  at  the  moment,  that  these  easy  terms 
were  the  means  of  saving  India,  or  of 
bringing  the  rebellion  earlier  to  a  close, 
and,  perhaps,  circumscribing  its  influence. 
The  army  of  Persia  was  needed  before 
they  reached  Bombay,  on  their  return 
voyage.  An  army  never  reached  a  port 
more  opportunely ;  and  the  Persian  treaty 
crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Mohammedan 
houses  of  Delhi  and  Oude. 

Differences  had  broken  out  with  the 
Chinese  at  that  time  ;  and  they  were  met 
by  the  despatch  of  soldiers  in  considerable 
strength  from  this  country.     At  their  de- 

Sarture  many  persons  thought  that  the 
ifficulty  should  have  been  arranged  by 
soldiers  forwarded  from  the  Gape  or  from 
India.  An  idea  perhaps  prevailed  among 
the  authorities  of  this  country  that  the 
Indian  army  had  been  injudiciously 
weakened ;  but  from  whatever  motive  it 
originated  the  despatch  of  these  regiments 
was  equally  an  ordered  step.  They  were 
stopped  at  Ceylon,  and  their  transports 
were  turned  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to- 
wards Calcutta.  Both  events  crossed  the 
I)olicy  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo 
eaders  who  were  intimately  conversant 
with  the  position  of  our  army ;  and  the 
distances  they  had   to  sail  before  they 


could  take  part  in  the  combats  of  the  Indian 
campaign.  Their  acquaintance  with  these 
matters,  and  mileage  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  rumoured  hostility  of  the  Sultan ; 
his  orders  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
the  great  victory  stated  to  have  oeen  won 
at  Alexandria  by  that  prince,  over  the 
British  armies  and  ships.  Nana  Sahib 
had  counsellors  who  were  acquainted  per- 
sonally with  the  position,  the  number  of 
our  regiments,  and  their  strength,  upon 
whom  more  than  on  him  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Cawnpore,  and  all  the  other 
cruelties,  which  have  for  ever  disgraced 
the  name  of  a  prince  who  is  said  to  have 
perished  of  jungle  fever,  and  escaped  from 
the  gallow6  by  death  in  the  wilderness. 

The  direction  of  the  Chinese  expedition 
was  not  less  providential  than  the  closing 
of  the  Persian  war,  or  the  encampment  of 
a  stronger  army,  than  the  place  required, 
at  the  Cape.  The  three  "  concurrences  " 
brought  a  larger  force  into  the  Granges 
valley  than  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  ever 
reckoned  upon,  at  an  early  date,  and  they 
were  possible,  not  by  the  skill  of  man,  for 
they  were  not  devised  by  politicians,  but 
by  the  will  of  God. 

Not  less  than  any  other  events  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  history  do  they  prove  an 
over-ruling  destiny  in  its  formation  and 
maintenance.  Thus  far  the  title,  "  special 
providences"  is  applicable  to  its  romantic 
story,  that  while  all  events  work  out  a 
tissue  of  historical  plans,  still  we  do  not 
clearly  see  the  figures  on  the  web  for  long 
years ;  or  living  on  the  earth  we  may  never 
see  them ;  but  the  "  designs"  of  this  In- 
dian fabric,  although  they  will  go  into  the 
formation  of  one  grand  figure,  which  we 
may  never  see  completed ;  are  yet  indivi- 
dually perfect,  and  can  be  comprehended 
as  they  pass  round  the  beam  Wore  our 
eyes. 

Even  the  men  seem  made  for  the  work. 
In  all  the  British  army  no  man  was 
better  qualified,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the 
doubts  that  hung  around  Benares  than 
General  Neil,  when  he  reached  that  city 
with  his  regiment  and  struck  the  first 
stern  blow  at  revolt.  Clear  and  decided 
in  the  structure  of  his  own  mind,  he  im- 

Earted  a  distinct  policy  into  those  around 
im;  and  his  march  to  Allahabad  con- 
firmed the  doubtful  and  "cowed"  the 
faithless ;  while  it  saved  the  fortress  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Juitfna, 
securing  the  best  basis  for   future  opera- 1 
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rations  towards  tke  north-west  or  both 
rivers. 

The  Indian  revolt  fell,  it  was  remarked, 
upon  the  puritan  section  of  Anglo-Indian 
society  with  ponderous  strength.  The 
siege  of  Delhi  has  not  yet  found  its  his- 
torian ;  but  the  arrangements  and  energy 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Punjaub,  and  his  coad- 
jutors alone  rendered  it  possible.  Without 
the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his 
staff,  Delhi  could  not  have  been  besieged 
or  could  not  have  been  taken  for  many 
months,  perhaps  years.  The  war  with 
the  Sikhs  formed  the  distinctive  feature 
in  the  previous  decennial  period ;  and 
their  efforts  both  in  the  Punjaub,  before 
Delhi^  and  in  the  final  assault  of  Luckno  w, 
form  one  of  the  more  remarkable  features 
in  this  history  ;  yet  their  allegiance  may 
be  attributed  to  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  their  government  for  twelve  years. 

Havelock  may  have  deemed  his  hope 
of  acquiring  professional  honours  over,  as 
he  passed  out   of  the  Euphrates.      He 
knew  not  that  he  was  then  on  the  way  to 
achievements  which  have   rendered   his 
name  for  ever  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  India.     Neil  may  have  fretted  oyer  the 
quiet  of  Kertch,  while  great  events  oo 
curred  in  the  Crimea  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  station;  and  returned  to  Madras 
when  the  Russian  war  was  done,  feeling 
that  for  the  able  commander  of  an  Euro- 
pean  regiment,   in   the   Indian    service, 
there  was  little  more  hope.     He  knew  not 
that  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and 
Luckuow  were  before  him,  and  a  soldier's 
death  his  destiny.      Sir  James  Outram 
accepted  the  civil  government  of  Oude 
with  reluctance,  he  resigned  it  in  sickness ; 
he  received  the  command  of  the  Persian 
expedition  with  misgivings  of  his   own 
strength,  not  feeling,  perhaps,  that  his 
former  position  in  Oude  was  to  qualify 
him  for  the  assaults  on  Lucknow,  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Alumbagh.     Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  sought  retirement  to  Europe 
when  he  was  obliged  to  enter  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  Oude.     He  provided  for  the 
defence  of  the  Residency,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  some  warning  of  the  coming 
"monsoon  of  wrath ;"    but  he  perished 
thsre,  leaving  a  name  ever  illustrious  in 
council  and  in   field, — and    the   orphan 
asylums  and  institutions  which  he  had 
established  more  likely  to  prosper,  and  be 
looted  in  the  land,  by  his  violent  death 
than  they  could  have  been  by  his  life. 


It  is  needless  here  to  catalogue  events 
fresh  in  all  memories }  fresh  still,  and  that 
will  in  many  remain  for  long  green 
wounds, — the  skill  and  victories  of  Lord 
Clyde, — thelong  marches  through  the  hills 
and  jungles  of  foes,  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  stormings  of 
Lucknow  and  Bareilly — the  fiery  ardour 
of  the  wild  Ghoorkas  and  the  steady  ser 
vices  of  the  Punjimbees,  the  fidelity  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  soldiers,  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  native  princes,  and  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  native  population. 

The  insurrection  fixed  the  minds  of 
people  in  this  country  upon  India.  How- 
ever strange  it  appears  yet  the  truth  is 
undeniable  that  the  great  body  of  our 
population  never  thought  of  the  subject. 
Even  "well  informed  men"  on  other 
matters  were  not  well  informed  on  Indian 
topics.  For  many  years  an  increased 
interest  had  been  expressed  in  the  affairs 
of  that  country  and  its  population,  but  the 
interest  was  slow  in  its  growth ;  and  un- 
satisfactory in  its  results.  The  events  of 
the  insurrection  at  once  rendered  India  the 
most  absorbing  of  all  topics,  and  it  is  not 
again  likely  to  lose  this  position.  The 
public  will  continue  to  feel  that  their 
trusteeship  in  the  case  is  something  which 
cannot  be  discharged  by  anything  short 
of  the  practical  acknowledgement  that 
India  has  claims  inseparable  from  its  posi 
tion,  neither  possessed,  nor  that  can  be 
possessed  by  any  other  land. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia 
and  California  came  into  action  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  decennial 
period.  The  richness  of  the  auriferous 
deposits  in  both  countries  exceeded  any 
ideas  entertained  formerly  by  writers  on 
the  currency.  Their  influence  on  prices 
and  wages  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
traced,  and  may  never  be  known.  Con- 
temporaneously with  them,  a  great  ad- 
vance has  occurred  in  the  price  of  many 
articles.  Corn  has  been  dearer  in  this 
country  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
than  before  that  legislation,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  years.  This  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  labour  from  cultivation  to 
consumption.  A  given  number  of  the 
population  ceased  to  produce ;  but  they 
did  not  cease  to  require ;  and  although  in 
this  country  agricultural  labourers  were 
always  procured  at  a  slight  advance  of 
wages  by  those  who  needed  them,  yet  a 
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more  obvious  influence  must  have  been 
exercisedjin  the  United  States.  Previous 
to  these  discoveries,  Australia  had  com- 
menced to  export  wheat  of  excellent  qua- 
lity in  small  quantities.  Subsequently  to 
them,  the  Australian  colonists  became  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  wheat  or  flour.  Car- 
f)es  were  shipped  to  them  from  New 
ealand,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  even 
from  South  Africa,  and  South  America, 
and,  in  some  instances,  from  this  country. 
Oats,  indeed,  continue  to  be  a  staple 
article  of  exportation  to  Australia.  These 
facts  must  have  had  some  influence  on 
prices,  because  a  small  demand  of  any 
article  for  an  entirely  new  market  exer- 
cises a  large  influence  upon  its  value. 

Wages  must  have  been  affected  by  the 
removal  of  many  artizans  and  labourers 
to  a  new  branch  of  business,  and  to  en- 
tirely new  countries,  in  an  employment 
that  must  have  increased  the  general  cir- 
culation if  not  in  our  own,  certainly  in 
other  lands.  They  may  not  have  been 
increased  largely,  but  a  fall  has  been 
checked  or  prevented.  Gold-digging  is 
the  most  attractive  employment,  and  it 
has  acted  like  the  confusion  of  languages, 
and  the  dispersion  of  races  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar  in  scattering  mankind  over  the 
globe,  to  possess  new  and  remote  regions ; 
but,  unlike  that  great  calamity,  or  great 
judgment,  it  has  scattered  without  dis- 
uniting, and  proves  to  the  British  empire 
a  source  of  strength  rather  than  weakness. 
The  French  in  Cochin  China  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Russians  at  the  Amoor, 
have  established  colonies  in  the  East,  and 
strengthen  their  possessions.  In  other 
circumstances,  and  with  their  feelings  and 
thirst  for  dominion,  they  might  have  been 
troublesome. 

Even  as  matters  stand,  we  may  have 
difficulties  in  these  seas  soon ;  but  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  their  islands, 
are  garrisons  which  will  speedily  acquire 
strength.  They  have  a  population  of 
one  million  now,  who  will  be  represented 
by  two  millions,  ere  the  commencement 
of  the  next  decennial  period,  and  who  will 
not  be  inclined  to  admit  the  supremacy  of 
any  other  race  in  their  waters.  They 
have  already  learned  that  the  connexion 
with  India  opens  a  great  field  to  them, 
and,  as  their  population  advance  in  num- 
bers, they  will  not  foil  to  examine  its  re- 
sources, and  to  use  them,  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  the  benefit  of  the  native 


population.  The  Australian  group  form 
the  key  of  eastern  and  of  southern  Asia. 
Their  population  have  before  them  a  noble 
destiny.  In  the  hands  of  any  other  power, 
they  must  have  endangered  our  hold  of 
India ;  in  the  keeping  of  the  Australians, 
they  fend  our  position  and  give  us 
strength. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  this  period 
will  mark  it  hereafter  in  history,  not  less 
than  the  famine  marked  its  predecessor ; 
than  the  Crimean  hostilities,  or  the 
Indian  revolt.  The  golden  age  of  many 
new  countries  is  not  quite  a  fable.  In 
lands  with  a  similar  geological  formation 
to  Australia  and  California,  sold  in  for- 
mer times  was  procured  probably  by  such 
rude  implements  as  the  miners  in  recent 
years  have  found  successful.  As  yet  it 
seems  likely  that  in  all  countries  of  that 
formation,  the  great  veins  of  gold  in  the 
mountains  have  not  been  wrought.  They 
will  only  yield  their  precious  ore  to  ex- 
pensive machinery,  employed  with  science 
and  skill9  and  probably  with  the  modern 

1)Ower  ot  steam.  What  has  been  done 
ately  places  one  more  seal  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  inspiration  and  of  ancient  records. 
The  quantity  of  gold  mentioned  in  them 
was  said  to  be  exaggerated ;  now  it  ap- 
pears to  be  highly  probable,  even  if  the 
statements  were  those  of  ordinary  histo- 
rians alone. 

Emigration  and  war  having  abstracted 
the  labouring  population,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  the  past  decennial  period  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  political  excite- 
ment. Even  when  an  army  in  the  Crimea 
were  butchered  by  mismanagement  at 
home,  the  circumstances  led  to  no  excite- 
ment of  a  political  character.  When  the 
errors  were  continued  during  the  Indian 
campaign  in  a  different  form,  the  people 
were  quiescent  still.  They  believed  the 
assurance  of  statesmen  that  reform  was 
due,  and  would  be  paid.  It  was  always, 
indeed,  a  reform  so  many  months  after 
date,  and  every  bill  has  been  renewed. 
The  present  promise  comes  due  soon,  and 
we  shall  see  its  fate.  Something  concern- 
ing the  congress ;  or  France,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany or  the  legitimate  succession  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  will  prevent,  probably, 
this  realization  of  the  ten  years  promise. 
The  time  is  not  come  yet ;  for  any  reform, 
until  the  neople  comprehend  the  duties  it 
would  bring,  is  certain  to  be  limited. 
Perhaps  if  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
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parties  of  either  of  them,  had  refused  re- 
form of  any  kind,  on  any  terms,  it  would 
have  been  carried  long  ago,  in  excitement. 
Politicians,  grown  wiser  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  applied  the  soothing  and  the 
sympathising  system.  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  his  Reform  Bill  seven  years 
since ;  Mr.  Disraeli  admitted  that  the  man 
who  had  no  desire  to  vote,  was  not  a  good 
or  intelligent  member  of  society ;  while 
the  Earl  of  Derby  declared  that  the  con- 
stitution resembled  an  old  country  man- 
sion, in  need  of  additions,  or  repairs,  or 
strengthening,  but  not  requiring  to  be  en- 
tirely rebuilt.  The  public  relied  upon 
professions  made  by  every  public  man  of 
note,  for  there  is  not  a  single  statesman 
who  has  not  given  his  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  a  more  equitable  representa- 
tion, as  between  constituencies ;  and  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage. 

Except  for  these  promises,  and  this 
unanimity  we  should  have  had  a  great  de- 
mand for  reform,  which  it  has  stiffled  be- 
cause people  are  always  willing  to  accom- 
modate their  friends.  The  Government 
only  wants  time  and  all  will  be  right. 
No  leader  should  be  unreasonable,  and 
push  willing  men.  This  is  the  advice  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  both  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  age.  They  are  seven  years  old. 
Next  year  they  will  be  eight  years  old, 
and  as  there  is  no  pressure  for  this  measure 
it  may  be  delayed  safely,  at  any  rate  it 
must  stand  behind  some  schemes  for 
which  there  is  a  party  urgent.  And  per- 
haps, ultimately,  even  advantages  may 
spring  from  this  delay.  Already  some 
parties  use  the  popular  pretence  as  a  rea- 
son for  doing  nothing,  and  rebuke  their 
leaders  for  offering  advantages  that  were 
not  wanted.  If  they  could  persuade  states- 
men to  abandon,  for  three  months,  their 
"  civil "  policy,  they  would  learn  whether 
any  change  be  wanted.  For  our  part  we 
could  only  wish  them  success  in  their  at- 
tempt. 

Apathy,  engendered  by  certainty  of 
success  has  not  been  the  only  cause  for 
all  this  quietude.  Other  reasons  exist  and 
operate.  The  unenfranchised  have  been 
amused  with  other  matters.  In  former 
years  an  earnestness  was  displayed  among 
them  for  political  rights,  that  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  felt  recently.  According  to 
our  opinion,  civil  treatment,  hopes  for 
their  success,  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
explain  partially  the  "exemplary"  ability 


to  wait,  which  has  been  displayed;  but 
there  have  been  other  causes,  for  many 
persons  of  considerable  energy  have  emi- 

§  rated :  others  have  sunk  under  continued 
isappointments,  by  the  law  of  hope  de- 
ferred which  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;  and 
ten  years  remodel  a  generation. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  men  who  stood 
so  high  in  1850  that  the  world  seemed 
almost  unable  to  want  them,  and  who  are 
almost  forgotten,  explains  some  curiosities 
in  the  public  state  of  1860.  The  same 
operations  have  gone  forward  in  humbler 
life.  Men  who  had  exhibited  an  interest  in 
parochial  and  village  politics  have  been 
taken  hence  or  grown  weary  of  the  work ; 
and  the  new  generation,  so  far  as  it  has 
pushed  the  old  aside,  is  a  little  more  fri- 
volous, and  wants  rather  to  be  amused 
than  to  be  earnest  or  offended.  Circum- 
stances, already  mentioned,  have  secured 
a  fair  demand  tor  labour.  One  war  after 
another  has  afforded  excitement.  Excel- 
lent measures  have  been  adopted  to 
extend  leisure  hours,  and  improve  leisure 
time.  The  multitude  of  general  publica- 
tions, costing  little  and  containing  much, 
have  contributed  to  give  a  different  tone 
to  society.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  aggres- 
sive on  the  charmed  circle  if  not  less  pre- 
pared for  its  extension. 

The  days  of  the  year  have  embraced  a 
great  war  threatened  on  the  first,  nego- 
tiated for  during  three  months,  proclaimed 
in  the  fourth,  and  concluded  in  the  sixth 
month,  but  the  cause  of  negotiations  from 
that  date  until  now.  After  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  we  believe  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  proposed  and  signed  the  memo- 
randum of  Villa  Franca,  because  it  was  not 
convenient  or  suitable  to  {jo  farther,  with 
the  quadrangular  fortifications  in  his  front, 
and  feermany  looming  behind  them ;  while 
the  results  of  that  battle  on  the  French 
and  Italian  armies  were  not  fairly  stated. 
From  hospital  returns  since  published, 
their  losses  appear  to  have  been  more 
severe  than  was  supposed  at  the  time,  if 
not  in  slain,  certainly  in  wounded;  and 
the  mere  care  of  such  multitudes  of  help- 
less men  before  an  enemy  in  a  very  strong 
Bwition,  was  not  a  light  consideration. 
\  also,  Napoleon  sought  the  friendship 
of  Austria,  he  was,  at  the  Mincio,  far 
enough  on  the  territories  of  that  empire. 
As  events  have  proved  since,  bj  advanc- 
ing further  he  could  only  have  increased 
the  kingdom  of  his  ally  of  Savoy  by  the 
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province  of  Venetia,  after  he  had  attacked 
and  conquered  the  quadrangular  fortresses 
where,  according  to  many  military  men, 
began  the  real  difficulties  of  the  war. 

For  Austria,  no  great  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  terms  of  V  illafranca.  Lom- 
bardy  had  been  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
weakness;  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
paid  quite  equivalent  to  the  Lombard's 
share  of  the  general  debt.  The  honour 
of  Austria  was  saved  by  the  stipulations 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  and  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and 
Tuscany,  to  their  respective  possessions, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  Legations, 
then  in  revolt.  The  two  emperors  never 
appear  to  have  foreseen  any  opposition  to 
their  arrangements,  by  the  people  of  these 
states.  Their  strenuous  opposition  has 
however  raised  the  most  important  ques- 
tion wherewith  we  begin  the  year.  Cen- 
tral Italy  consisting  of  the  three  states 
named,  and  that  part  of  the  pontiffs  do- 
minion formerly  garrisoned  by  Austria, 
demands  incorporation  with  Piedmont ; 
but  they  would  raise  that  kingdom  to  a 
population  of  twelve  millions,  with  a  na- 
tional debt  already  respectable,  and  with 
any  additions  rendered  necessary  by  these 
requisitions,  reaching  perhaps  to  eighty 
millions.  The  Piedmontese  Government 
would  immediately  exercise  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence  over  Italy.  The  Pontiff  and 
tie  King  of  Naples  could  not  have  any 
weight  equal  to  the  Piedmontese  in  the 
councils  of  the  confederation,  proposed  at 
Villafranca.  The  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment would  be  pressed  into  liberal  mea- 
sures by  the  bad  example  of  the  Pied- 
montese; or  if  the  Government  were 
proof  against  such  influences  they  would 
tell  upon  the  people.  Intrigues  would 
help  plots,  insurrections  follow  probably, 
ere  long  there  might  be  another  popular 
election  of  a  king,  and  Italy  would  be 
united  under  one  sovereign,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  Rome  and  Venetia.  These 
prospects  please  neither  of  the  two  em- 
perors more  than  the  Roman  pontiff  or 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
^  A  larger  question  is  raised  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Legations,  which  have  been 
incorporated  for  some  time  with  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Pontiff.  The  people  of  these 
provinces  reject  the  Pope  as  their  tem- 
poral sovereign,  yet  they  are  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics.  Protection  from  the 
Mber  states  of  Central  Italy,  and  sympathy 


from  the  Lombards  and  Piedmontese  con- 
firm their  resolutions ;  yet  all  the  Italians 
with  few  exceptions,  acknowledge  the 
Pope's  spiritual  supremacy.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  great  majority 
of  Roman  Catholics,  out  of  Italy,  decline 
to  look  upon  the  Pope  in  his  secular  capa- 
city, only  as  King  of  Rome.  They  say 
that  this  change  of  temporal  sovereignty 
in  the  Legations  insults  the  head  of  the 
church  on  earth.  Even  in  Ireland  where 
some  right  notion  of  men's  privileges  in 
secular  matters  should  exist,  the  same 
feeling  prevails  as  in  Austria  or  in 
France.  In  the  latter  country  it  is 
confined  to  the  priests  and  their  imme- 
diate followers,  and  is  not  likely  to  affect 
the  general  population. 

An  agitation  has  been  commenced  in 
Ireland  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lega- 
tions to  the  Pope,  which  certainly  evinces 
zeal ;  but  what  could  we  do  for  this  object, 
even  if  our  rulers  were  inclined  to  direct 
all  our  power  for  the  purpose  ?  The  spiri- 
tual authority  of  Rome  is  in  considerable 
danger  among  the  Italians.  If  armies  be 
marched  into  the  Legations  to  restore  the 
Pope  as  their  temporal  sovereign,  the 
people  will  begin  to  detest  his  ecclesias- 
tical rule.  This  is  a  difficulty  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  Governments,  and  it  would 
be  mere  keenly  felt  on  the  interference  of 
Protestant  or  schismatic  sovereigns,  yet 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  said  to  have 
evinced  a  curious  sympathy  for  the  Pope 
in  his  situation ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
his  feelings  may  be  enlisted  for  the  King 
of  Rome,  than  its  chief  bishop,  and  the 
head  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Protes- 
tant powers  have  done  nothing  to  expe- 
dite this  movement.  They  will  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  Even  Roman  Catholic 
powers  must  shrink  from  a  war  which 
would  excite  religious  differences;  and 
alienate  the  great  body  of  the  Italians 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  doubt 
whether  Napoleon  could  safely  employ 
his  army  to  re-conquer  the  Legations; 
and  the  Austrians  have  difficulties  at 
home. 

The  Austrian  finances  will  not  permit 
the  Government  to  indulge  a  costly  war ; 
and  they  have  the  disaffected  Hungarians 
in  their  rear.  They  would  risk  losses  on 
the  Danube  by  interference  on  die  Po. 
The  King  of  Naples  would  interfere,  but 
might,  more  probably,  lose  his  own  crown, 
than  recover  one  for  the  Pope.    The  Go- 
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veftlaent  of  Spain  would  gladly  send  an 
army  to  the  Legations,  but  they  have 
commenced  a  crusade  against  the  Moors 
and  could  not  risk  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  Sardinians.  A  combination  of 
the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  fleets  might 
eover  the  descent  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  not 
allow  that  proceeding,  and  at  present  the 
Spaniards  cannot  spare  a  man.  They 
ordered  a  levy  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  present  month  for  their  Moorish 
war.  The  restoration  of  the  Legations  to 
Rome  is  not  an  easy  matter ;  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  day ;  and  one  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  force.  The  Pontiff  might  em- 
ploy a  German  or  a  Swiss  army;  and 
some  people  have  proposed  an  Irish  legion 
for  his  use ;  but  he  has  no  money  to  pay 
them,  and  a  debt  of  £600,000.  The  money 
might  be  procured  by  subscription,  but 
then  it  would  be  better  to  employ  these 
subscriptions  in  his  sustenance  and  that 
of  his  cardinals,  than  in  forcing  him  into 
the  invidious  position  of  sovereign  over  a 
people  who  do  not  want  him,  and  who 
threaten  even  if  he  be  forced  upon  them 
never  to  smoke,  or  to  do  anything  that 
can  put  money  into  his  treasury.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  men's  pride  is 
more  engaged  than  their  judgment ;  and 
if  ever  the  congress  proposed  six  months 
ago  by  the  French  Emperor,  assemble, 
this  question  will  obstruct  its  first  step, 
and  probably  thwart  the  attempt  of  its 
promoters  to  obtain  an  united  opinion. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the 
Italian  war,  when  Lord  Cowley  visited 
Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Austrian  court  to  a  scheme 
proposed  by  the  British  Government  for 
a  pacific  settlement,  the  court  of  St. 
PeterBburgh  interposed  the  idea  of  a  con- 
gress, originating  according  to  a  common 
opinion  in  Paris.  The  war  commenced, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Solferino  and  the 
memorandum  of  Villafranca,  the  proposed 
congress  revived.  Its  object  was  intelli- 
gible to  the  date  when  the  commissioners 
from  the  former  belligerents  met,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  note  of  Villafranca  into 
a  treaty  at  Zurich.  Then,  naturally,  the 
British  Government  inquired  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  congress  to  endorse  the  con- 
ditions adopted  at  Zurich.  This  Govern- 
ment also  declined  to  enter  a  congress  with 
the  intention  of  compelling  the  duchies 
of  Italy  to  accept  their  Dukes.     Russia 


it  appears,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia, 
declined  to  take  part  in  a  European  con- 
gress where  Great  Britain  was  not  repre- 
sented. This  difficulty  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  a  British  representation  was 
secured.  Some  annoyance  was  experienced 
from  the  claim  of  the  Pope  for  the  prece- 
dence or  the  presidency  of  his  nuncio,  in 
the  diplomatic  meeting;  but  that  also 
was  got  over  as  being  in  the  circumstances 
altogether  inadmissible.  Matters  pro- 
ceeded in  a  promising  manner,  when  the 
representative  of  Russia  discovered  that 
he  could  only  attend  with  the  certainty 
of  meeting  an  influential  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet;  but  neither  Viscount 
Palmerston  nor  Lord  John  Russell  could 
conveniently  permit  the  absence  of  his 
noble  friend  from  London,  or  his  presence 
at  Paris ;  for  an  indefinite  period  on  an 
interesting  topic.  They  could  not  adjourn 
the  Cabinet  meetings,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary session,  because  the  business  of 
the  country  could  scareely  wait  upon  the 
congress  of  Paris  ;  but  by  some  means 
the  Russian  prince  or  his  sovereign,  be- 
came satisfied  that  Lord  Cowley  was  an 
important  personage,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Lord  Wodehouse  might  accurately  repre- 
sent his  Government  and  its  views.  After 
the^e  small  occurrences  had  passed,  per- 
haps not  even  chronologically  in  the  order 
we  have  stated  them,  this  Roman  ques- 
tion arose,  and  a  pamphlet  was  published 
in  Paris  under  the  title  of  "the  Pope  and 
the  congress."  It  is  supposed  to  have  im- 
perial sanction,  and  has  therefore  provoked 
other  imperial  strictures.  Russia  protests 
against  the  doctrine  of  political  indepen- 
dence, in  this  small  tract.  Russia  must 
not  fall  into  a  trap,  as  it  might  do,  if  con- 
gress, in  advance,  were  to  recognise  the 
right  of  any  people  to  choose  their  own 
sovereign.  Russia  cannot  endanger  its 
divine  right,  or  be  governed  by  any  ad- 
mission of  this  nature.  Yet  we  remember 
only  a  short  time  since  a  declaration  in 
one  Russian  paper — semi-official — that 
the  Legations  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  Pope,  and  that  his  sovereignty  over 
them  was  an  usurpation.  Even  now 
Russia  does  not  protest  against  the  pam- 
phlet in  the  interest  of  "the  Church," 
with  whic]k  its  representative  adds  naively, 
he  has  no  business.  Austria,  Naples,  and 
Spain  have  business  with  Rome,  and  in  no- 
mine fidei  refuse  to  be  represented  at  the 
congress  without  a  denial  or  a  withdrawal 
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of  this  pamphlet  and  its  "sacrilegious" 
sentiments.  So,  apparently,  stand  the 
preliminaries,  and  the  congress  once  pro- 
jected for  the  5th  December  as  its  begin- 
ning, and  then  the  15th  of  that  month ; 
next  for  the  5th  January,  and  then  for 
the  19th  of  the  current  month,  may  be 

Postponed  indefinitely,  or  until  the  parts 
ave  agreed  how  the  whole  are  to  settle. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  maze  of  difficulties,  and  it 
will  become  deeper  as  he  goes  farther, 
unless  he  reject  his  little  congressional 
vanity,  and  leave  the  Italian  states  to  do 
their  own  work. 

The  last  year  commenced  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  Conservative  government  under 
the  promise  of  a  reform  bill.  This  measure 
was  defeated  on  a  technical  resolution 
by  the  official  Whigs  and  supported  by 
the  Liberals. 

The  bill  suggested  by  the  government 
reduced  the  County  Franchises  to  Ten 
Pounds,  left  the  Borough  Franchises  at 
the  same  sum,  added  a  few  "fancy"  quali- 
fications, certainly  not  unimportant,  and 
left  the  grand  question  of  equality  in  the 
representation  little  better  than  under  the 
existing  bill.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament 
and  a  general  election  carried  this  party 
nearer  equality  than  before,  but  they  re- 
mained a  minority.  By  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  they  were  expelled  from 
office  and  their  new  bill  was  never  proposed. 

These  party  movements  spent  time  and 
the  session  was  wasted  ;  except  so  far  as 
its  Committees  and  Commissioners  have 
torn  to  light  an  amount  of  Bribery  and 
Corruption  by  Candidates  at  Elections ; 
disgraceful  to  the  present  and  intolerable 
for  the  future.  The  Conservatives  it  is 
stated  would  have  altered  their  bill  to  a 
Five  Pound  Suffrage  for  boroughs ;  pre- 
serving ten  pounds  in  counties  with  their 
supplementary  qualifications,  remodelling 
slightly  the  distribution  of  the  represen- 
tation, without  the  ballot  and  without  any 
alteration  in  the  duration  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  more  than  these  terms  may  be 
contained  in  the  bill  of  the  present  Minis- 
try will  have  been  purchased  by  the  delay 
of  twelve  months — whatever  less  will  form 
an  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  year. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  have  been 


more  military  than  political,  rumours  of 
dangers  and  the  certainty  of  our  lack  of 
of  defences,  long  taught  and  apparently 
taught  in  vain,  have  proved  at  last  the 
seed  of  armed  men ;  and  of  men  who  in 
a  brief  period  will  be  effectually  drilled 
and  trained.  The  present  government 
were  charged  with  some  indisposition  to 
the  formation  of  this  National  Guard  on 
an  efficient  and  extensive  scale.  The 
charge  has  no  support  in  their  proceed- 
ings ;  for  they  offer  all  practical  facilities 
to  a  movement  calculated  we  believe  to 
preserve  peace.  A  nation  caring  not  and 
Knowing  not  to  defend  its  independence 
must  not  expect  security  from  the  sea  and 
its  ships.  The  rapid  adoption  of  this 
system  in  England  and  Scotland  indicates 
that  general  feeling  of  doubt  respecting 
the  future  which  characterises  the  time. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  movement  has 
any  other  deep  root  than  the  desire  to  be 
useful.  It  is  neither  novel  nor  peculiar 
in  the  opinion  of  Continental  nations, 
because  it  forms  a  counterpart  only  to  the 
national  guards  familiarised  to  their  peo- 
ple. Towards  them  thefore  it  exhibits  no 
aggressive  feature  because  they  know  that 
it  can  only  have  a  defensive  purpose. 
Like  the  fortifications  of  a  town  it  can- 
not assail  a  neighbours  land,  except  by  an 
indirect  process.  It  is  an  assimilation  to 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  but  an 
improvement  on  their  system  which  is 
more  nominal  than  real.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  hostile  to  free  institutions  by 
any  perversion  of  ingenuity  for  it  defends 
and  fortifies  them.  Its  distinctive  cha- 
racter is  its  practical  exposition  of  the 
feeling  which  like  an  instinct  has  seized 
the  multitude  that  we  live  in  a  period  of 
doubt ;  under  an  absence  of  security  for 
peace.  Want  of  confidence  in  the  future 
is  "  the  vote"  given  by  the  popularity  of 
"  rifle  volunteering ;"  and  that  confidence 
will  never  be  fully  restored  while  immense 
hosts  may  be  borne  by  immense  fleets  at 
the  will  of  some  one  man ;  an  evil  never  to 
be  corrected  until  the  Continental  Nations 
have  passed  through  great  revolutions  ; 
which  may  be,  we  trust  will  be,  bloodless, 
resulting  from  a  rapid  growth  of  good 
opinion ;  rather  than  the  ruthless  nursing 
of  civil  war. 
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Calm,  bright  the  morn,  and  fair  the  joyous  gale, 
The  waters  smooth  in  Melbourne  bay ;  while  crowds 
Of  home- sick  exiles  hail  the  gallant  ship, 
The  Royal  Charter,  as  she  proudly  rides, 
With  pennons  flying  in  the  offing:  Soon, 
Farewells  are  briefly  said,  and  tears  dried  up, 
For  all  arc  hastening  home  to  their  own  laud ; 
And    Tisions  sweet   of  hedge-rowed   fields,   and 

woods 
Of  chestnut,  elm,  and  lime,  and  cottages 
By  hymning  brdoks  and  rushing  streams,  old  men, 
Young  maidens,  troops  of  children,  welcoming 
The  long  lost   wanderers  home ;   and   sound  of 

bells— 
The  well   known  chime  of   sabbath  ^morn — the 

psalm, 
All  sweetly  chanted  by  the  village  choir ; 
Come  to  the  sparkling  eye,  and  listening  ear, 
So  vivid  and  so  clear,  with  eager  haste, 
The  boats  they  crowd,  impatient  to  be  gone ! 

Aloft  the  black  smoke  curls  in  murky  clouds, 
The  sailors  cheerful  loud  "  Ahoy  "  resouuds ; 
The  anchor  losing  quick  its  giant  grasp, 
Slow,  smooth ;  now  full  the  mighty  engine  plays, 
And  onward,  like  Leviathan,  she  scuds, 
With  untold  freight— five  hundred  precious  souls ! 

Past  Port  Phillip  Heads,  one  moment  do  they 
gaze 

Ou  that  fair  land  now  fading  from  their  view ; 
Then  turn  their  longing  eyes,  as  if  e'en  now 
The  outlines  dim  of  Albions'  rugged  coast 
They,  tearful,  could  descry :  the  winds  still  fair, 
Propitious  onward  goes  the  noble  ship 
All  cleaving  grand  a  highway  o'er  the  deep ; 
When  lo !  intently,  eager  turn  all  eyes 
To  where  the  Captain  tremulously  points — 
M  An  Iceberg  !"  quivering  runs  from  lip  to  lip  ; 
And  as  the  crystal  mass  slow  beareth  down 
Like  some  enchanted  castle  on  their  track, 
Themselves  they  shrive,  and  calm  for  death  pre- 
pare, 
let  they  escape  !  Congratulations  warm, 
Now  mingle  with  their  grateful  praise,  and  all, 
With  merrier  glee  goes  cheerily  on  ;  till  loud, 
"  Land  ho  !*'  the  helmsman  cries  ;  and  on  the  deck 
With  straining  eyes,  all  eager  rush  to  catch 
The  first  faint  glimpse  of  their  beloved  land  : 
That  silence,  how  expressive,  grand ;  the  heart 
Too  big  for  words ;  the  eye  too  full  for  tears  ! 

The  black  spot  on  the  far  horizon  swells 
The  more  they  eager  gaze ;  unti  1  at  last, 
Sharp,  well  defined,  the  hills  of  Erin  rise. 
The  "  Beautiful  city  "  nearing  glad ;  they  land, 
Midst  joyous  shouts  of  welcome,  there,  her  sons : 
Quick  holding  on  their  course,  the  wind  veers 

round 
To  cast,  north  east,  strong  blowing— now  a  gale  : 
Till  sighting  Lyna's  lights,  a  hurricane 


Sweeps  ominous  along  the  shore ;  then  lights, 

Blue  signal  rockets  of  distress  thrown  up, 

A  pilot  to  attract,  illuminate 

The  wild,  dark,  rugged  strand ;  but  help  comes  not ; 

Aud  drifting  leewards,  anchors,  starboard  stream 

And  port,  successively  go  down  ;  but  chains 

Snap  quick  like  brittle  threads  :-?-"  Starboard  the 

helm/' 
The  captain  cries,  to  keep  her  off  the  shore ; 
Till  on  dread  Moclfra's  rocks  she  sudden  strikes, 
And  terror  and  dismay  on  every  soul 
Death's  shadows  cast :  a  noble  Maltese — Hail ! 
Brave  Rogers !  name  to  be  remembered  ever — 
A  rope  conveying  on  shore,  through  hail  and  rain, 
Bold  onward  struggling  through  the  raging  surf, 
Till,  fast  the  hawser  on  the  rocks  secured, 
A  moiety  of  the  crew  are  saved :  the  waves, 
Seen  dimly  through  the  darkness,  by  their 
High  towering  white  above  the  rolling  mass 
Of  seething  waters,  higher  rise,  until 
Their  booming  on  the  rocks  like  thunderpeals, 
And,  as  an  infant's  toy,  the  rolling  ship, 
Is  played  with  by  the  roaring  storm  ;  still  hope 
Is  on  the  Captain's  lips,  and  all  now  crowd 
Into  the  grand  saloon,  yet  orderly, 
Comparitively  calm ;  and  midst  the  sounds 
Of  creaking  shrouds,  loose  rigging  blowing  adrift, 
The  rattling  hail,  black  rushing  rain,  the  winds* 
Terrific  howling  blasts,  and  ocean  moans, 
The  voice  of  supplication  and  of  prayer, 
In  broken  accents  rises  sweet  to  heaven — 
Now  interrupted  by  the  labouring  ship 
Loud  thumping  on  the  rocks,  and  heavy  seas 
Wild  dashing  through  the  decks,  imploring  cries, 
Shrill,  frantic  screams,  as  in  a  last  embrace, 
Loved  husbands  clasp  their  wives,  and  children 

cling 
To  parent  knees,  and  lonely  women  weep ; 
Till,  wave  quick  following  wave,  tremendous  seas 
Break  o'er  the  ship,  and  swing  her  on  the  rocks — 
Dividing  now  amid  ships,  every  soul, 
In  one  sad  instant,  swallowed  by  the  waves ! 

Go  ye,  aud  tell,  who  will,  of  ironwork 
In  shreds,  and  timbers  shivered  into  chips ; 
Of  bleak  black  rocks  all  hideous  coverered  o'er 
With  mutilated  corpses  ;  gold  untold 
Lying  scattered  on  the  shore ;  be  mine  the  wish, 
These  heart-wrung  rending  cries,  in  that  dread 

hour, 
By  God  were  answering  heard ;  that  Mercy  came 
To  eash  departing  spirit ;  mine  the  task, 
The  fatherless'  and  widows'  tears  to  dry, 
The  parent,  aged  mother  to  console, 
The  husband's  grief  with  love  to  molify, 
Rich  balm  of  consolation  pouring  soft, 
While  whispering  of  a  better  land,  where  all 
In  purer  love  shall  meet  again,  Heaven's  bliss 
To  them  the  sweeter  for  their  griefs  on  earth  ! 
James  C.  Guthrie. 
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The  Number  of  this  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  last  con- 
tained papers  directly  bearing  on  the 
connexion  of  the  Colonies  to  the  United 
Kingdoms.  The  writer  proposed  in 
them  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
colonies  over  foreign  states  in  peace  and 
war — in  commercial  and  social  relations 
— in  profit  to  the  merchant,  and  work  to 
the  workman.  A  policy  founded  on 
vague  statements,  and  impassioned  ad- 
dresses, has  rather  tended  to  disconnect 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country, 
and  without  any  single  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  leading  politicians  have  argued 
that  for  our  purposes  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  their  prosperity,  were 
equivalent  to  the  growth,  progress,  and 
strength  of  our  colonies.  That  opinion 
will  not  bear  the  touch  of  statistics.  It 
is  as  baseless  an  opinion  as  ever  went  to 
the  production  of  a  popular  superstition. 
Since  Waterloo  nearly  five  millions  of 
persons,  chiefly  males  in  the  prime  of  life, 
have  emigrated  from  these  three  king- 
doms. The  greater  part  have  gone  to 
the  United  States,  and  those  who  remained 
were  little  or  no  better  of  their  going.  In 
some  respects  we  were  worse,  for  their 
aged,  then*  helpless,  and  their  young,  were 
left  burdens  on  the  nation,  and  their  pa- 
rishes, where  they  helped  by  their  pressure 
on  the  labour  market  to  reduce  the  price, 
especially  of  female  work,  and  cause  many 
of  those  horrors  in  our  social  state,  regard- 
ing which  respectable  persons  close  their 
eyes  like  ostriches,  and  suppose  they  do 
not  exist.  The  five  millions  of  persons 
who  have  left  Britain  and  Ireland  in  that 
period  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
at  least  three  millions  of  other  persons, 
of  whom  perhaps  one  million  or  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  remain  to  this  day ;  more 
probably  the  smaller  number — while  of  the 
others  more  than  one-half  have  gone  to 
the  grave,  down  through  misery  and  sin ; 
and  of  the  remainder  more  than  one-half 
through  want. 

The  emigration  to  the  States  is  more 
responsible  for  these  results  than  the  emi- 
gration to  the  colonies,  because  the  colo- 
nies have  devoted  part  of  their  land  fund 
recently  for  the  expense  of  emigration ; 
but  the  States  have  employed  no  part  of 


the  money  obtained  for  the  land,  taken 
from  us,  for  that  purpose  ;  while  the  emi- 
gration to  the  colonies  has  been  little  less 
responsible  for  these  sins  and  sorrows  of 
our  great  cities  and  of  our  quiet  rural 
parishes,  because  the  colonies  nave  used 
only  a  small  part  of  their  land  fund  for  its 
legitimate  purpose. 

If  since  the  peace  of  1815  our  emigra- 
tion had  been  directed  aright  as   to  man- 
ner and  place,  we  should  have  had  a  colo- 
nial population  at  the  present  period  of 
probably  twenty  millions,  and  their  pur- 
chases from  this  country  would  have  been 
equal    or  superior    to  those  of   all    the 
world  besides,  even  including  the   East 
Indian  buyers,  as  belonging  less  to  colo- 
nies than  possessions.      ±$ut  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  attempt  to    direct    these 
emigrants  or  to  help  them ;  and  we  are 
weak  in  money  power  probably ;  and  even 
in  one  apparent  want  of   the   time — in 
riflemen;  oecause  the  governing  classes 
neglected  in  this  matter  their  duty  and 
their  own  interest. 

The  past  is  irremediable,  and  except 
as  an  example  or  an  illustration  is  useless 
to  us ;  but  the  present  is  ours  in  which  to 
shape  the  future.  We  do  not  require  to  go 
again  over  former  and  recent  statements, 
but  the  active  measures  necessary  to  se- 
cure our  colonies  and  turn  them  into 
counties  or  shires, — large  extensions  of 
the  home  counties, — are  not  familiar  even 
to  many  active  politicians.  We  cannot 
have  them  without  direct  representation 
in  some  form.  The  process  needed  is  in- 
corporation either  directly  or  by  a  federal 
union.  The  difficulty  of  direct  incorpo- 
ration is  debt.  A  large  debt  hangs  over 
this  country  ;  and  the  colonists  having 
escaped  clear  from  the  responsibility  may 
be  unwilling  to  assume  any  portion  of 
that  burden.  They  are  not  less  respon- 
sible than  any  other  subjects  of  the 
Crown  in  a  moral  sense,  but  the  moral 
sense  is  often  blunt  when  called  upon  to 
pay. 

Taxes  are  therefore  in  the  way  of 
colonial  representation,  and  are  its  chief 
obstructions ;  but  it  were  better  and 
wiser  to  take  them  out  of  the  way  than 
permit  them  to  prevent  union. 

Direct  representation  of  colonies  in  the 
Imperial  legislature  is  not  unprecedented. 
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Algeria  is  represented  In  the  Parisian 
chambers,  as  California  in  the  Washington 
Congress;  while  the  subjects  of  Russia 
on  the  Amoor  or  even  in  America,  have 
the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  Neva ; 
although  in  either  case,  they  are  not  im- 
portant, yet  they  exist  in  conjunction  with 
sincere  and  strong  patriotism. 

A  direct  representation  of  our  colonies 
jithe  present  Parliament  implies  either 
an  inconvenient  increase  of  its  members 
or  a  reduction  of  the  number  for  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  includes  also  either  the 
influence  of  parties  over  a  revenue  to 
which  they  do  not  contribute,  or  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation  to  which  they 
might  object. 

The  constitution  of  this  country  has 
been  founded  rather  on  necessities,  as  they 
arose,  than  on  any  theory.  A  necessity 
exists  in  this  case,  which  might  be  met  by 
united  parliamentary  committees  or  repre- 
sentatives. The  larger  colonies  like  the 
three  kingdoms,  have  their  parliaments. 
By  common  practice,  these  bodies  delegate 
powers  to  committees  or  to  commissions. 
For  Imperial  purposes,  they  could  elect 
commissioners,  and  practically  these  com- 
missioners would  acquire  all  the  power 
needed  for  the  business  of  the  time. 

At  present,  we  have  nearly  as  many 
different  measures  and  weights  as  we 
have  counties,  and  the  differences  seem 
to  be  relics  of  the  Heptarchy ;  while  we 
have  almost  as  many  different  coinages  as 
we  have  colonies,  and  the  consequences 
are  inconvenient.  A  commission  of  the 
colonial  and  home  parliaments  would  bring 
these  matters  into  uniformity,  and  although 
they  could  not  move  the  world  to  adopt 
universal  rules,  they  could  arrange  for  a 
considerable  part  thereof. 

The  application  of  the  land  funds  is 
unjust  to  the  home  and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colonial  population, 
and  this  general  commission  could  employ 
that  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  sections  ; 
so  as  to  promote  emigration  and  settle- 
ments in  family  groups,  instead  of  our 
coniused  and  individual  system,  very 
sarcastically  called  a  system  for  want  of  a 
word. 

For  some  years  past,  tariffs  have  multi- 
plied within  the  empire,  by  the  connivance 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  home  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  formation  of  inter-imperial 
custom  houses,  is  destructive  to  all  good 
principles  of  trading ;  and  if  it  was  desira- 


ble to  employ  all  the  influence  of  the 
Imperial  government  in  the  construction 
of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  how  much  more 
desirable  is  free  trade  between  the  colonies 
and  within  the  empire.  We  have  acted 
hitherto  on  the  principle  of  disintegration. 
This  commission  would  gradually  achieve 
union. 

The  colonies  cannot  long  continue  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  an  Im- 
perial policy  which  they  do  not  share. 
They  are  becoming  great  states ;  some  of 
them  would  be  rich  prizes  to  an  invader. 
Peace  or  war  to  them  is  now  a  matter 
strictly  of  life  or  death.  Doubtless  the 
Crown  holds  the  prerogative  of  peace  or 
war.  As  doubtless  at  least  is  the  fact  that 
this  prerogative  is  exercised  invariably 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  national 
council.  It  must  be  only  just  and  rea- 
sonable to  give  the  colonies,  through  some 
channel,  a  medium  of  expressing  their 
opinion  legitimately  —  which  even  now 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  equally  rea- 
sonable to  expect  from  them  some  part  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  our  armaments. 
For  that  reason  Canada,  some  time  since, 
raised  the  100th  Regiment,  and  pays  its 
expenses.  For  the  same  reason  the  Vic- 
toria colony  is  engaged  in  raising  a  second 
battalion  to  the  40th  Regiment  at  its  ex- 
pense. In  either  case  these  colonies  adopt 
an  obvious  duty,  which  they  could  best 
discharge  through  an  Imperial  Commission, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  empire. 

These  commissioners  could  be  chosen 
either  contemporaneously  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  legislatures,  or  by  them; 
and  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  a  half- 
million  of  population,  they  would  give 
eighty  members,  of  whom  three-fourths 
in  the  meantime  would  be  chosen  by  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  that  proportion  would 
decrease  gradually ;  although  the  absolute 
number  might  increase. 

We  have  not  defined  duties  and  privi- 
leges because  they  would  be  defined  by 
experience,  and  the  plan  suggested  is  not 
quite  a  federal  union,  but  a  trial  voyage 
in  that  direction.  The  proposed  body 
would  resemble  in  some  measure  the 
council  for  India,  if  the  members  were, 
as  they  should  have  been,  elective  and 
responsible  to  their  constituencies,  instead 
of  being  nominative  and  only  responsible 
to  the  Crown.     At  first  this  new  body 
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might  advise  ratherthan  legislate, although 
legislation  would  evidently  proceed  upon 
their  advice ;  but  there  is  other  Imperial 
work  sufficient  to  employ  their  energies 
for  some  time  ;  and  each  colony  has  such 
an  interest  in  the  correct  representation 
of  its  circumstances  and  position  here,  as 
would  in  itself  adequately  repay  this 
authorised,  direct,  and  legitimate  represen- 
tation. 

We  did  not  enter  on  details  in  former 
articles  because  we  suggest  a  consulting 
rather  than  a  legislative  body  in  the  first 
instance.  The  commencement  is  the  greater 
difficulty,  and  once  made  the  powers  re- 
quisite would  be  more  easily  defined  than 
now ;  because  they  would  be  more  clearly 
seen.  We  have  recapitulated  the  outline 
of  the  scheme,  divested  of  the  arguments 
and  the  figures  which  justify  it,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  parties  who  feel  interested 
in  its  consideration  if  not  in  its  success. 
Either  we  must  unite  the  colonies  or  they 


will  fell  from  their  present  connexion 
greatly  to  our  and  to  their  loss.  They 
are  integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire 
and  should  be  represented,  or  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entirely  wrong. 
The  waste  lands  are  the  domains  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  and  should 
be  administered  for  their  benefit ;  or  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham  was  entirely  wrong. 
The  idea  is  not  a  novelty  or  original  in 
any  respect,  but  the  consequences  natu- 
rally flowing  from  the  opinions  of  leading 
statesmen  in  Britain ;  an  imitation  of  the 
example  set  by  Liberal  politicians  in  the 
States:  by  Conservative,  Imperial,  and 
Republican  politicians  in  France;  and  one 
that  cannot  now  be  realised  by  "a  jerk" 
but  must  be  the  result  of  several  steps; 
beginning  with  an  Imperial  Council  as  the 
initiative  of  a  policy  not  of  centralisa- 
tion but  of  consolidation,  as  opposed  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  Empire. 


WESTMINSTER    ABBEY. 
Oct.  lllh  i860. 


Around  the  doors  a  multitude— 

Voice  hush'd  and  blight  eyes  dim — 
Jo  calm  expectant  silence  wait 

The  funeral  of  kirn — 
The  lowly,  toiling  miner's  son, 

Who  battled  with  his  fate, 
And  fought  his  way  till  England  gave 

Him  place  among  her  great. 
A  sodden  start— the  crowd  falls  back, 

"  Throw  ope  the  portals  wide ; 
Frown  not,  ye  shades  of  haughty  kings, 

With  looks  of  injar'd  pride. 
A  greater  king  than  ye,  we  bring 

To  rest  within  the  aisle ; 
And  shed  another  glory  round 

The  old  time-honour'd  pile. 

Tho'  never  golden  cir'clet  deck'd 

His  clear  and  manly  brow ; 
Tho'  never  jewell'd  purple  bade 

The  heedless  thousands  bow  ; 
Tho*  never  title  lent  its  charm — 

An  empty  charm  'tis  true — 
To  mark  the  nation's  meed  of  fame, 

To  him  so  justly  due. 


Yet  still  a  king,  mid  giaut  minds, 

And  lofty  souls  he  reigned  ; 
And  not  the  less,  that  warfare  ne'er 

His  fearful  triumph  stain'd, 
No  ruined  cities  marked  his  track  ; 

No  mourners  curs'd  his  name, 
He  sought  no  crimson  laurel  wreath 

To  cloud  his  well-earn'd  fame. 

The  lofty  arch,  whose  span  unites 

The  once  divided  shores ; 
The  iron  path  where  night  and  day 
-    The  engine  pants  and  roars ; 
The  stately  dock,  where  countless  prows 

Secure  in  safety  ride ; 
The  works  of  high  and  wondrous  skill — 

Old  England's  boast  and  pride. 
By  these  alone  bis  name  shall  live, 

When  lesser  fames  will  die ; 
A  sign  of  hope  for  failing  hearts 

That  doubting  fear  to  "  try," 
Calm  let  him  sleep  by  Telford's  side, 

The  meed  of  honour  woo, 
And  bid  oar  children  tread  the  path 

Of  Robert  Stsphinson. 
Kettering.  John  Pmjmmiju 
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The  Commission  appointed  some  time  since  to  ex- 
amine tbe  coast- defences  in  the  Channel  have  not 
found  a  difficult  task.  They  met  with  nothing 
more  obvious  than  a  want  of  defences,  and  recom- 
mend an  expenditure  of,  it  is  said,  ten  or  twelve 
millions  upon  new  works.  The  Commission  did 
not  consist  of  financial  personages,  and  it  was  not 
their  business  to  find  money,  but  to  find  plans,  if 
they  found  necessities  to  be  supplied.  Their  re- 
commendation takes  almost  the  form  of  a  rumour 
only,  while  we  write,  but  one  that  may  be  "  relied 
upon."  A  military  commission  was  not  necessary 
to  inform  us  that  the  naval  arsenals  and  yards  were 
comparatively  defenceless.  The  nation  has  not 
ehosen,  but  successive  governments  have  imposed 
upon  us,  this  risk.  It  is  the  consequence  of  party 
government  and  party  spirit  among  able,  and  we 
believe,  honest  men;  and  the  incompetency  of 
many  representatives  to  think  for  themselves. 
Too  many  rich  members  find  paying  easier  than 
thinking.  They  divide  honestly  with  their  party, 
subscribe  to  public  charities  among  their  con- 
stituents, get  tbe  cousins  or  sons  9/  active  electors 
en  the  Customs,  Excise,  or  into  the  Post-office ; 
lounge  in  the  lobbies  for  a  few  hours  in  busy 
evenings,  have  engraven  on  their  cards,  "  M.P. " 
and  marvel  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  country  with 
a  system  by  which  it  has  been  plundered  and 
nearly  ruined. 

Sir  John  Pakington  should  never  have  been 
trusted  with  the  Navy  by  party  politicians,  for  he 
is  an  extremely  honest  and  patriotic  country  gen- 
tleman. A  short  time  previous  to  Sir  John's 
insight  on  naval  matters  and  ships,  even  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli assured  an  audience  in  Buckinghamshire  that 
they  were  defended  fully  by  our  ships,  or  could  be 
defended  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  mount  sails  and  spars ;  by  a  powerful  Chan- 
nel fleet.  Sre  the  new  chief  of  the  Admiralty 
had  finished  his  researches,  like  the  Commissioners 
at  present  in  search  of  fortifications,  he  found  that 
we  had  no  Channel  fleet.  He  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  ships  in  earnest,  and  we  now  have  the 
vessels.  True,  we  have  some  people  who  say  that 
the  ships  have  come  due  as  it  were,  in  course  of  the 
nails ;  and  would  have  arrived  even  without  Sir 
John  Pakington,  at  the  proper  time.  We  do  not 
profess  an  elaborate  intimacy  with  mysteries,  and 
all  we  know  of  this  mystery  is,'  that  whereas  for- 
merly, we  paid  money  and  had  no  Channel  fleet — 
bow,  we  pay  money,  but  we  have  the  ships ;  this 
•etnas  to  be  all  the  difference  in  that  matter 

Meditations  on,  or  summations  of,  the  millions 
that  in  past  periods  have  been  expended  on  the 
ft*nl  department,  would  be  as  fruitless  as  re- 
grets after  mispent  time.  Neither  the  money  nor 
the  time  can  be  recalled.  The  nation  is  in  the 
position,  however,  of  the  gentlemen,  who,  when 
friends  are  gone  and  lands  are  spent,  find  "  learning 
*  most  excellent."    flte  nation  learns  that  it  has 


no  fortifications  or  strongholds,  under  shelter  of 
which,  new  ships  could  be  built,  or  shattered  ships 
could  be  repaired.  This  is  most  excellent  know- 
ledge— to  be  commended  to  the  men  and  the  old 
women  who  still  suppose  that  their  property 
would  be  endangered  by  Radical  reform.  They 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  has  been  eudangered  by 
something  much  more  "respectable*'  in  their 
opinion.  The  arsenals  of  the  nation  have  no  de- 
fences, its  building  yards  have  no  fortifications— 
that  could  stand  a  regular  siege.  The  sea  is  their 
only  defensive  line ;  and  we  should  not  have  had 
the  channel  if  any  entry  had  been  necessary,  oti 
its  business,  in  the  military  or  naval  estimates. 

For  some  time  past — perhaps  twenty  years,  it 
has  been  assumed  by  many,  who  have  grown  into 
a  majority,  that  the  channel  might  be  commanded 
for  a  short  period  by  a  French  fleet,  or  dominated 
for  a  long  period  by  a  combination  of  fleets. 
Under  that  condition  no  difficulty  would  exist  in 
landing  large  armies,  except  the  expense,  or  in  at- 
tacking the  naval  yards  from  the  sea ;  and  their 
destruction  would  prevent  us  from  recovering  our 
power  and  prestige  for  a  long  time.  Bold  men 
talk  largely  and  loosely  on  this  subject,  to  the  com- 
fort of  others  or  themselves ;  we  confess  that  they 
do  not  comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that  the  in- 
vaders would  never  leave  the  island,  and  would  be 
buried  forthwith,  because  we  must  bury  those 
whom  we  kill.  This  prospect  might  be  realised, 
but  still  consols  would  sell  for  30  or  40 ;  bankrupt- 
cies would  be  general;  employment  would  be  stag- 
nant ;  families  would  be  starving ;  and  of  those 
who  labour  for  them,  many  would  leave  their  homes 
to  return  no  more  for  ever.  Not  being  of  an  un- 
necessarily bold  or  romantic  temperament,  we  dis- 
like the  practical  features  of  this  prospect,  and  we 
say  that  the  people  should  have  been  better 
guarded  for  the  money  they  have  spent. 

The  idea  of  a  Commission  recommending  the 
expenditure  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  on  the  forti- 
fications of  tbe  arsenals  and  yards  does  not  astonish 
us.  If  a  larger  sum  be  named,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised.  The  application  of  the  money,  without 
measures  to  re-distribute  our  arsenals  and  yards, 
will  be  injudicious,  and  now  that  the  nation  will  be 
compelled  to  think  of  their  situation,  we  hope  that 
some  alteration  will  be  made  upon  the  dangerous 
system  which  seems  to  have  existed  from  an  im- 
memorial time 

Arsenals  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
military  and  naval  necessaries  should  be  built  in 
positions,  combining  cheap  and  rapid  carriage  with 
cheap  and  effective  fortification.  Building  yards 
for  the  navy  should  be  formed  in  situations  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  being  easily  "land- 
locked/' with  depth  of  water.  If  localities  could 
be  found  running  deep  into  the  land  with  sufficient 
water,  they  should  be  preferred.  The  advantage 
of  the  materia)*  necessary  for  the  purpose,  being 
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on  the  spot,  would  increase  the  general  fitness  of 
any  place  otherwise  suitable  for  a  building  yard. 
We  also  hold  that  the  national  building  yards 
should  be  scattered  over  the  country,  at  consider- 
able distances,  so  that,  although  one  was,  or  two 
or  three  were,  destroyed,  ship  building  and  repair- 
ing might  proceed. 

The  naval  yards  in  present  use  do  not  meet  one 
of  thees  capabilities  of  site,  with  the  exception  of 
Milford  Haven,  and  that  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
.The  arsenal  for  military  and  naval  stores  at  Wool- 
wich is  inconveniently  placed.  It  forms  part  of 
London  in  reality,  and  must  be  attacked  by  an 
invading  army,  whom  it  would  oertainly  draw  to 
the  metropolis.  Its  destruction  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  empire  and  to  London ;  yet  ordinary 
precautions  have  not  been  adopted  for  its  security. 
Any  twelve  men,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the 
electoral  or  the  jury  lists  of  the  country,  would 
agree  with  the  statement  that  our  naval  yards 
should  be  formed  at  different  points,  and  not  be 
crowded  together.  They  are  at  present  confined 
to  the  south  of  England,  as  if  the  government 
had  decided  to  have  them  in  the  most  defenceless 
positions  naturally,  and  removed  from  cheap 
material  to  the  island's  "utmost  verge."  The 
building  yard  iu  Milford  Haven  is  a  modern  ex- 
ception ;  and  if  the  entrance  of  that  noble  har- 
bour were  fortified  properly  it  would  be  safe  from 
a  dash  by  sea ;  but  an  army  could  be  landed  in 
position  to  turn  the  defences  rapidly.  The 
channel  yards  require  many  millions  to  render  them 
safe  against  a  siege  of  a  few  months  with  the  ap- 
pliances of  a  modern  army,  and  there  have  been 
foreign  fleets  ere  now  at  Chatham,  sent  to  destroy 
and  not  to  be  repaired. 

We  are  to  name  sites  for  arsenals  and  naval 
yards  before  we  conclude,  combining  the  advan- 
tages already  suggested,  and  that  might,  for  half  a 
million,  be  rendered  impregnable,  with  an  ordinary 
garrison  amply  provisioned,  against  all  Europe  for 
years.  If  we  succeed  in  establishing  that  position 
the  question  of  expending  ten  or  twelve  millions 
in  raising  fortifications  round  the  present  sites, 
becomes  plainer  than  it  ever  can  be,  so  long  as 
the  supposition  that  ships  cannot  be  better  and 
cheaper  built  in  other  'yards,  in  perfectly  secure 
situations,  vitiates  all  our  inquiries  and  work.  An 
important  mistake  has  crept  into  naval  business  op 
this  subject ;  and  an  error  once  lodged  in  the  Ad- 
miralty can  never  be  ejected  without  a  struggle  in 
its  own  department  equivalent  to  that  required  to 
haul  down  the  flag  "  that  has  braved  a  thousand 
years  the  battle  and  the  breeze/'  or  cut  it  down 
when  its  defenders  have  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  The 
error  originates  in  the  absence  of  any  discrimina- 
tion between  building  yards  and  naval  stations. 
So  long  as  France  was  the  only  naval  power  whom 
we  dreaded  naval  stations  were  necessary  in  the 
channel — and  we  are  sorry  to  believe  them  neces- 
sary still — but  they  need  not  be  confounded  with 
arsenals  and  building  yards.  A  naval  station  must 
have  the  means  of  repairing  ships;  and  if  the 


establishments  requisite  for  that  purpose  have  not 
adequate  employment  in  their  own  line  no  reason 
exists  against  their  employment  of  leisure  hours 
in  building  operations ;  and  the  station  should  be 
in  communication  with  an  arsenal,  established  far 
from  the  coast,  if  possible.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  obvious  that  the  channel  stations  should  be 
maintained ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  situated  as 
they  are,  in  the  eye  of  an  invader,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  shore,  that  all  our  reliance,  or  any 
very  decisive  part  of  our  reliance  for  building 
purposes,  should  not  be  placed  on  them. 

The  English  coast  has  an  entirely  different 
formation  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
The  Severn  and  the  Thames  afford  the  only  friths 
or  inlets  of  great  depth  into  the  land,  and  they 
have  few  naturally  defensive  positions.  Bristol  is 
probably  the  most  easily  defended  port  in  England, 
and  it  has  been  enterprising  but  not  fortunate  in 
ship  and  steam  vessel  building.  The  capabilities 
of  Milford  Haven  and  its  deficiencies  have  been 
already  named.  Mr.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  and 
the  commissioners  of  that  place,  have  recommended 
its  attractions  for  building  purposes ;  and  while  the 
commercial  interests  of  Liverpool  require  strong 
defences  for  the  Mersey,  we  deny  distinctly  and 
simply  the  existence  of  any  reasons  whatever  for 
the  formation  of  a  national  building  yard  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  except  that,  having  material 
abundant  and  cheap,  they  would  be  superior  to 
any  in  present  use.  They  are  not  at  least  more 
defenceless,  and  they  are  farther  out  of  the  way. 

The  Tyne  has  ample  6cope  for  ship  building  in 
safer  positions  than  the  channel  yards.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  Humber  ;  but  around 
the  English  coast  there  is  no  inlet  of  considerable 
magnitude  with  the  defence  of  hills  or  islands,  or 
other  naturally  strong  situations. 

The  Irish  coast  differs  materially  from  the  Eng- 
lish shores  in  this  particular.  No  part  of  Ireland 
is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  for  its  inlets 
penetrate  deep  into  the  land.  Its  troughs  are  arms 
of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  western  and  north- 
western shores,  several  of  them  present  positions 
that  could  be  defended  on  easy  terms.  Upon  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  there  are  some  positions 
of  great  natural  strength,  formed  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mourne  mountains ;  while  Lon- 
donderry on  the  north  or  north-west  would  be 
cheaply  defended,  as  the  followers  of  the  Stuarts 
learned  at  the  great  and  long  siege  of  that  city. 
Belfast  Lough  is,  perhaps,  more  adapted  for  com- 
mercial purposes  than  for  those  of  a  naval  yard ; 
yet  any  engiueer  acquainted  with  its  banks  must 
admit  that  they  present  better  means  of  defence 
than  nature  has  provided  for  the  English  yards- 
far  better  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  Mersey* 
At  Belfast  and  at  Londonderry  ship-building  has 
been  conducted  with  tsonsiderable  success,  lew 
finer  sheets  of  water  are  ever  met  than  Lough 
Strangford ;  although  the  current  of  the  tide 
through  its  narrow  neck  is  rapid,  and  looks  singu- 
larly wild  in  a  rough  night  of  winter, — seething 
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nd  rushing  tike  a  whirlpool,  into  the  beautiful 
and  broad  bay  that  rests  among  the  Ards,  land- 
locked from  all  the  channel  storms.  Towards 
Newiy  there  are  positions  among  scenery  of  great 
beauty  that  could  be  easily  and  economically* 
strengthened.  To  Dublin  from  Newry  the  coast 
has  no  important  inlet ;  for  that  of  the  Boyne  at 
Drogheda  wants  space.  The  bay  of  Dublin  is  re- 
markable for  its  picturesque  outline  formed  on  the 
south  by  the  stepping-stones  to  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow.  8till  we  doubt  whether  any  position 
within  the  bay  is  remarkably  strong ;  but  more 
than  one  or  two  are  stronger  than  any  around  our 
present  naval-yards.  Farther  south,  Cork  har- 
bour eclipses  any  competition,  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  a  good  reason  for  neglecting 
Cork  and  preferring  Lisbon  as  a  naval  station.  If 
we  only  needed  to  watch  the  Mediterranean  Lisbon 
would  be  preferable  to  Cork,  but  the  latter  com- 
bines the  duties  of  the  channel  with  facilities  for 
any  southern  or  western  want  that  merchants 
learned  long  since.  Now  that  the  outward-bound 
moil  steamers  call  at  Cork  for  letters,  the  Admi- 
ralty may  perceive  its  advantages  for  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  8hannon  has  a  larger  volume  of  fresh  water 
than,  we  believe,  any  other  river  in  the  British 
isles ;  and  running  generally  from  north  to  south, 
it  drains  not  a  breadth  of  any  part  of  Ireland,  but 
almost  its  length.  This  noble  stream  has  many 
localities  that  could  be  converted  into  building- 
yards;  especially  as  economy  is  less  an  object  to  be 
desired  in  this  matter  than  security.  These 
positions  have  not  the  natural  strength  of  others 
on  the  western  and  north-western  loughs,  but  they 
are  reached  by  a  long,  and  in  some  parts,  narrow 
channel  through  which  hostile  ships  could  not 
easily  make  a  passage,  and  to  which  an  army  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  a  long  march,  if  the  en- 
trance of  the  channel  were  blocked  against  their 
transports. 

Galway  Bay,  we  understand,  could  be  defended 
without  a  great  outlay,  and  has  depth  and  space 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  largest  ships.  As 
we  have  mentioned  other  and  more  formidable  po- 
sitions could  be  named  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Ireland,  where,  however,  every  operation  would 
require  to  be  done  from  the  beginning,  for  they 
have  no  commercial  operations. 

The  coasts  of  Scotland  present  still  more  re- 
markable and  useful  indentations.  Those  of  the 
islands  and  the  north-west  coast  need  not  be  enu- 
merated for  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  pass 
OTer  the  corresponding  inlets  of  Ireland.  The 
Moray  Trith  is  the  broadest  and  the  longest  of 
these  waters  within  the  land.  Its  breadth  at  the 
mouth  is  little  less  than  eighty  miles,  and  it  runs 
into  the  land  for  more  than  that  depth.  Its  form 
however,  not  unlike  a  triangle,  detracts  from  its 
defensive  qualities,  and  it  has  neither  islands  nor 
available  high-lands  close  to  either  shore  calculated 
to  dominate  its  waters.  A  small  firth  running  off 
the  larger  presents  more  decided  features  if  its 


employment  ever  became  necessary.  The  eastern 
coast,  southwards  to  the  Tay  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  bays,  a  rocky  wall  standing  against  the 
sea,  without  any  temptation  to  construct  naval- 
yards. 

Sites  could  be  found  in  some  places  preferable 
to  any  now  in  use :  but  yet  not  equal  to  many 
other  localities  for  the  purpose.  Several  of  its 
bays  are  as  strong  as,  or  perhaps  stronger  by 
nature,  than  Sebastopol  but  they  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  and  that  is  an  objectionable  position. 
The  Tay  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea 
has  breadth  and  depth  for  any  purpose;  but  is  also 
liable  to  the  objection  of  near  neighbourhood  with 
the  ocean.  Certainly  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  positions  now  used,  excepting  Milford  Haven ; 
but  the, Firth  of  Forth,  to  the  south  is  decidedly 
superior.  Edinburgh  and  Leith  require  protection 
in  the  event  of  war.  Although  they  are  many 
miles  from  the  open  ocean,  yet  the  Firth  opposite 
Arthur's  Seat  is  seven  miles  wide,  with  nothing  to 
prevent  vessels  having  less  friendly  purposes  than 
the  Dutch  fleet,  coming  opposite  Edinburgh  some 
morning,  as  they  did  in  last  July.  The  fortifica- 
tion of  Inchkeith  might  in  some  measure  meet  this 
necessity.  The  artillery  volunteers  for  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  would  be  doubtless  useful  if  they  were 
adequately  organised,  and  trained.  Many  means 
exist  of  giving  some  strength  to  the  shores  of  the 
Firth ;  and  of  borrowing  strength  from  them  to 
the  country.  Inchkeith  cannot  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  broad  Frith,  but  ships  that  were  to  be 
guided  out  of  range  from  its  guns,  would  be  peril- 
ously near  the  high  banks  on  the  Fifeshire  shores, 
if  they  were  armed  and  guarded.  Above  Ijdin- 
burgh  the  Frith  narrows,  and  little  mischievous 
islands  look  out  of  its  waters :  but  without  them  a 
naval  attack  could  not  be  made  on  anything  farther 
west.  An  army  might  be  landed  at  several  points, 
as  they  might  be  landed  almost  anywhere,  but  it  is 
a  dangerous  operation  to  run  the  gauntlet  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  channel  for  forty  miles 
with  transports ;  and  in  any  formidable  venture 
the  landing  would  be  effected  farther  to  the  east ; 
on  the  north  or  the  south— almost  certainly  on  the 
north ;  for  unless  the  assailants  had  time  to  re- 
duce, and  strength  to  mask  and  neutralise  or  oc- 
cupy Edinburgh,  they  would  never  take  the  south- 
ern roads  for  obvious  reasons. 

An  arsenal,  station,  or  building  yard  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Forth,  above  the  point  in- 
dicated, would  be  perfectly,  safe,  from  any  attack 
by  land,  except  by  a  force  approaching  on  the 
north  side,  but  their  movements  would  be  known 
for  three  days  before  they  could  attack  the  works, 
after  the  landing  was  effected.  No  dash  could  be 
successful  upon  that  position  either  by  land  or 
water.  Against  a  powerful  and  regular  army  of 
invaders  its  defence,  like  the  defence  of  all  beside 
and  near  it,  would  be  decided  on  fields  where  oft 
in  times  byegone  such  judgments  were  given  and 
taken ;  but  it  would  provide  security  against  a 
cleverly  devised  raid  by  a  fleet  and  a  force  of  ten 
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to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  that  is  more  than 
may  be  safely  said  of  our  present  building  yards ; 
unless  the  expenditure  of  the  ten  or  twelve  millions 
proposed  for  their  artificial  protection  be  quickly 
agreed  to,  and  made  rapidly. 

The  Solway  Frith  dividing  England  from  Scot- 
land on  the  west,  has  sites  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  and  Loch  Ryan  like  many  other  lochs  is 
stronger  than  any  of  the  old  sites,  but  in  these 
particulars,  and  in  all  respects,  there  are  no  posi- 
tions in  our  islands  equal  to  those  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  or  the  lochs  penetrating  deep  into  the  high- 
lands of  the  west,  and  communicating  with  that 
river.  The  passage  up  the  Clyde  from  the  en- 
trance at  the  Cumbroes,  presents  a  continuous 
range  of  high  banks  on  the  south,  and  mountains 
rising  almost  straight  out  of  the  water  at  many 
points  to  a  height  of  one  to  two  thousand  feet  on 
the  north  banks.  The  entrance  from  the  Frith, 
properly  speaking,  to  the  river  might  at  a  small 
expense  be  rendered  almost  impregnable ;  because 
its  defences  need  not  rest  on  one  or  two  positions 
but  on  several.  Some  of  them  could  not  be 
stormed  from  the  land  some  could  not  be  taken 
from  the  water.  It  would  be  a  formidable  struggle 
to  get  into  the  Clyde— next  only  to  the  difficulty 
when  once  in,  of  going  farther.  Hostile  vessels 
could  never  ascend  that  river,  if  its  banks  were 
guarded,  for  its  earth  works  were  piled  up  in  one 
continuous  chain  for  miles  after  miles  at  the 
creation — for  forty  or  fifty  miles — to  sites  that 
could  easily  be  named,  and  there  is  no  break  in 
them.  Even  if  there  were  no  artillery  or  men  to 
work  great  guns,  every  living  being  visible  on  a 
vessel  could  be  shot  down  by  riflemen  from  com- 
paratively secure  positions,  long  before  it  reached 
the  higher  portions  of  the  river  or  of  the  lochs 
that  join  it,  and  run  down  among  still  wilder  situ- 
ations. Many  of  the  latter  would  be  equally  secure 
against  an  army  approaching  by  land  if  rails  and 
roads  were  broken  up,  for  the  assailants  must  cross 
mountains,  over  which  heavy  artillery  could  not  be 
drawn ;  or  win  passes  that  a  few  men  could  defend 
against  a  multitude ;  where  the  clear  eye  of  a  good 
marksman,  or  a  strong  arm  and  a  resolute  heart, 
would  be  the  most  effective  discipline. 

Depth  for  the  largest  ships  could  be  found  in 
these  Highland  lochs  in  positions  that  a  small  ex- 
penditure would  render  entirely  inaccessible,  either 
to  a  military  or  naval  force,  except  after  months 
spent  in  disastrous  struggles.  The  capabilities  of 
the  district  are  shown  in  the  facts  that  the  Clyde 
is  the  native  river  of  steam — and  the  nursery  of 
marine  engines.  More  steamers,  and  better 
steamers  have  been  built  on  its  banks  than  on  those 
of  any  other  river  in  the  world.  Material,  popu- 
lation and  skill  abound.  Any  site  within  the  river 
would  be  perfectly  secure,  with  a  smaller  outlay 
than  could  be  useful  on  any  of  our  other  rivers ; 
but  it  has  many  sites  upon  its  lochs  that  never 
could  be  gained  by  an  enemy  until  they  were 
stormed  by  disease  and  famine,  or  some  want — 
want  of  food,  or  want  °*  tne  munitions  of  war. 


One  Gibraltar  in  the  way  is  formidable,  but  the 
Gibraltar  in  this  region  is  measured  by  many  miles, 
and  the  straits  that  a  fleet  must  pass  through  have 
breadths  of  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three  miles. 

No  more  absurd  policy  could  be  devised  than 
that  which  hazards  the  extstence  of  the  nation  by 
crowding  its  arsenals  or  yards  within  a  limited 
district,  without  any  natural  advantage  of  either 
material  or  position  ;  but  if  the  nation  insist  upon 
risking  all  in  one  corner,  let  the  best  and  most 
invulnerable  point  be  chosen  for  the  venture,  and 
not  the  most  exposed  and  the  weakest — being  for 
these  reasons  the  worst. 

The  proposal  to  expend  all  the  millions  named 
— and  the  estimate  will  not  be  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  expenditure — entitles  the  public  to  a  cheaper 
security  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  Government 
propose  the  removal  of  the  military  and  naval 
arsenals,  according  to  some  parties,  to  Weedon 
from  Woolwich.  The  ohange  suggested  indicates 
a  feeling  of  danger  in  the  public  mind ;  but  Wee- 
don, while  more  secure  than  Woolwich  from  its 
position  in  the  central  counties,  baa  no  natural 
strength — no  more  certainly  than  any  other  English 
Tillage  in  a  level  country — nothing  like  a  hundred 
Derbyshire  localities,  or  a  thousand  sites  in  Wales. 

The  red  tape  is  so  short  sometimes  that  no 
longer  removal  than  to  Weedon  from  Woolwich  is 
tolerable.  From  Woolwich  to  Weedon,  or  Weedon 
to  Woolwich,  is  the  sum  of  the  ideas  aud  notions 
that  prevail  upon  these  topics.  80  long  as  gen- 
tlemen are  engaged  in  amusing  themselves  at  very 
contracted  salaries  on  military  business,  the  dance 
may  be  tolerated  between  Weedon  and  Woolwich. 
Now,  however,  that  they  admit  the  jeopardy  in 
which  they  have  placed  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try, and  call  for  riflemen  and  volunteers,  along 
with  twelve  millions,  which  must  be  twenty-fire 
millions  for  fortification  money,  the  nation  is  en- 
titled to  the  strongest  positions  in  their  power. 
The  bill  for  carriage  by  railway  from  and  to  the 
arsenals  at  Weedon  would  make  all  the  works 
necessary  on  the  Clyde.  Our  meaning,  perhaps, 
will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  assert  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  necessary  outlay  for  these  batteries, 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  railway  bill  for  neces- 
sary carriages  to  and  from  Weedon.  This  disad- 
vantage always  occurs  at  an  inland  station. 

We  do  not  suggest,  however,  one  arsenal  The 
idea,  although  it  be  that  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment  have  acted,  is  preposterous.  We  have  gene- 
rally indicated  sites  for  arsenals  or  yards  that  never 
could  be  carried-  by  an  enemy  until  the  nation 
were  completely  ruined.  We  may  more  particu- 
larly name  one,  and  that  one,  in  some  respects, 
disadvantageous,  because  we  believe  a  bank  with 
its  shallow  in  the  loch  might  cost  a  few 
thousand  pounds  to  dredge  and  remove.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Garlooh  is  further  to  the  east,  nearer 
to  Glasgow  than  that}  of  any  of  the  other  lochs, 
and  almost  opposite  Greenock.  Ship  and  steam- 
ship building  are  the  staple  trades  of  the  district. 
The  Clyde  at  that  point  may  be  ^e  miles  wide, 
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The  entrance  of  the  Garloch  is  so  narrow  that  no 
ship  ooold  pass  out  of  Clyde  into  it  until  its  friends 
bad  gained  the  batteries  on  the  high  lands  on  both 
hanks,  but  that  would  be,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  atiffer  work  than  climbing  the  Alma.  We 
may  again  mention  that  a  still  more  difficult  task 
bas  to  be  encountered  before  a  hostile  fleet  could 
enter  the  Clyde.  A  fleet  never  could  get  into  its 
waters  until  the  batteries  on  its  banks  and  its 
islands  were  all  stormed  and  taken.  Persons  ac- 
customed only  to  the  country  around  Chatham  and 
Woolwich  will  not  easily  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
storming  batteries  on  pine  clad  rocks,  rising  for  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  straight,  or  at  a 
very  sharp  angle,  out  of  a  ohannel  not  over  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  with  adequate  depth,  and  com- 
manded on  both  sides.  Tbe  entrance  is  only  the 
beginning  of  difficulties,  for  after  it  comes  a  pas- 
sage of  full  twenty  miles  through  a  broader  channel 
ia  many  places,  but  dominated  over  almost  every 
inch  by  the  mountains  on  their  slopes.  As  no 
fleet  that  human  hands  ever  girt  together  would 
run  that  gauntlet,  if  it  was  one  of  fire,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  fate  of  hostile  ships  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Garlocb,  because  they  could 
never  pass  if  they  got  there,  and  they  never  could 
get  there  to  pass.  Even  if  two  impossibilities — 
neither  of  which  an  admiral  would  ever  attempt — 
were  overcome,  the  intruders  would  only  go 
through  the  fire  into  the  furnace.  After  all  their 
cfbrts  they  would  still  be  "flanked"  with  batteries 
on  their  weary  voyage  northwards,  to  get  in  front 
of  works  that  a  very  slight  expense  would  render 
equal  to  those  which  defied  our  marine  artillery  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  approach  of  an  army  would  be  equally 
hazardous.  No  force  could  be  landed  in  tbe 
north  or  west,  and  marched  on  the  Garloch,  ex- 
cept through  defiles  that,  if  defended,  scarcely 
could  be  stormed.  An  army  approaching  from  the 
east  or  the  south  must  first  have  secured  the 
country  in  their  rear,  inoluding  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  then  commence  an  arduous  work  in 
military  engineering.  Any  path  open  to  them  by 
tbe  Clyde  would  be  exposed  to  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties not  less  urgent  than  those  which  would 
beset  the  oourse  of  their  ships  on  the  water.  They 
could  attempt  to  take  any  batteries  on  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Garloch,  and  they  might  take  them, 
but  they  could  scarcely  take  others  on  tbe  west, 
because  the  moat  is  broad  and  deep.  They  might 
attempt  to  cross  the  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
Clyde,  and  come  down  from  the  east  on  the  loch, 
bit  it  would  be  an  evil  communication  not  easily 
opened  or  kept  open;  while,  to  ascend  the  Leven 
ttd  the  Lomond,  and  get  into  the  land  side  of 
works  at  the  top  of  the  loob,  would  infer  climbing 
tad  scrambling  that  no  soldiers  could  accomplish  in 
tbe  face  of  an  armed  and  resolute  force.  Napoleon 
L  crossed  the  Alps,  but  the  Alpine  passes  were 
wwateaed.  His  army  never  could  have  crossed 
them  if  dm  roads  of  rock  had  been  held  by  a  small 
body  of  hardy  soldiers. 


33ven  after  the  difficulties  and  resistance  of  the 
way  had  been  overcome,  and  an  army  with  siege 
artillery  were  ready  to  encamp  before  works  on  the 
top  of  tbe  Garloch,  or  its  deep  water,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  would  be  in  an  awkward 
hole,  between  two  walls.  They  would  find  scant 
space,  except  in  tbe  water,  and  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  a  dismal  and  long  route  for  their  daily 
supplies.  The  place  is  very  beautiful,  and  its  cot- 
tages and  glens  promise  well,  by  the  way  their 
commissariat  would  take,  for  picnic  parties  in  sum- 
mer weather,  but  they  could  neither  select  tho 
season  nor  the  weather,  and  to  them  all  that  is 
beautiful,  by  the  causes  of  its  beauty,  would  be- 
come dismal  and  fatal.  The  rifle  would  track  their 
path  over  every  mile  with  the  dead ;  and  one  large 
army  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  road  from  any 
possible  basis  of  stores,  while  another  assailed  the 
work. 

Their  camp,  in  any  quarter,  must  be  crowded 
and  exposed  to  incessant  fire  from  those  who  had 
anything  to  float  on  the  loch.  They  would  en- 
counter no  Mamelon  there,  for  the  substratum  of 
the  Redan,  in  a  solid  block  of  granite,  would 
always  be  in  their  way.  Entrenchments  would  not 
be  made,  because  men  cannot  entrench  in  rocks, 
even  with  ten  to  twenty,  or  thirty  inches  of  soil 
over  them.  The  siege  by  land  would  be  one  of 
those  matters  which  no  general  likes,  because  they 
only  promise  loss  of  character  and  of  men,  and  it 
could  never  be  undertaken,  except  by  a  power  who 
could  place  and  preserve  an  army  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  country. 

This  nation  would  not  be  conquered  although 
Chatham  or  Portsmonth  were  taken.  The  nation 
might  be  victorious,  although  London  were  held  by 
a  foreign  force  for  months.  Even  after  these 
events  we  should  probably  expel,  and  as  probably 
repay  invasion ;  but  the  nation  would  be  conquered, 
except  that  last  refuge  of  liberty,  before  the  most 
daring  soldier  would  attempt  the  siege  of  strong 
works,  held  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  good  men, 
on  this  Garloch ;  yet  it  is  not  the  least  vulnerable 
position  on  tbe  Clyde  lochs,  but  we  have  named  it 
because  it  may  be  more  familiar  to  men  engaged  in 
shipping  than  others  farther  west,  and  on  that 
account,  at  their  entrance,  nearer  to  the  ocean. 

We  have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  stating  a  local- 
ity for  an  arsenal  or  a  naval  station  that  can  be 
cheaply  rendered  impregnable  by  land  or  river; 
can  be  brought  cheaply,  by  a  pass  of  some  two 
hundred  yards  of  breadth,  into  connection  with  the 
general  railway  system  of  the  island,  which  already 
touches  the  edge  of  its  waters ;  which  has  abun- 
dant material  at  hand  in  the  coals  and  iron  of  the 
district,  and  is  placed  on  a  river  famed  already,  and 
long,  as  the  first  in  the  world  for  successful  steam- 
engine  and  steamship  building.  Its  defences  by 
nature  are  not  only  superior,  but  out  of  all  com- 
parison superior  to  any  in  onr  islands.  We  have 
been  told  that  they  are  superior  to  any  iu  Europe, 
and  without  professing  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  Europe,  we  are  content  to  say  that  they  are 
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superior  to  "any  at  our  command,  for  ibis  purpose, 
in  these  islands. 

We  ba?e  named  many  other  places  which  pre- 
sent greater  advantages  than  our  present  naval 
yards  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  especially  in 
Ireland ;  bat  nearly  all  admit  of  being  easily  as- 
sailed after  a  short  march  on  the  land  side.  From 
the  nature  of  the  Scotch  coast  more  available 
stations,  irrespective  of  the  Clyde,  could  be  named 
than  any  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Frith  of  Forth*  having  materials  at 
hand,  and  practised  skilful  men  not  distant.  This 
Frith  has  obvious  advantages  or  necessities  as  a 
naval  station,  opposite  the  Baltic,  for  the  east 
coast ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  Russian  fleet  are  in 
the  Baltic,  with  those  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
who  should  be  our  friends,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
have  some  naval  station  on  the  important  and  long 
line  of  coast  between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Thames. 
The  claims  of  the  eastern  frith  in  this  particular 
are  clear,  and  the  positions  of  the  western  frith 
are  impregnable. 

The  empire  should  not  depend  upon  one  building 
station,  or  on  several  naval  arsenals  and  yards  in 
olose  proximity.  If  an  invasion  be  considered 
possible  at  some  time,  the  contest  should  not  be 
staked  upon  the  issue  of  a  dash,  hastily  designed 
and  rapidly  executed,  but  if  we  have  only  one 
great  building  yard,  it  should  be  placed  out  of 
any  danger  from  sudden  attacks. 

The  military  and  naval  commission  appointed  to 
examine  our  defences  may  recommend  a  large  ex- 
penditure on  the  present  positions ;  but  before  the 
money  be  voted,  and  men  commence  the  works,  we 
hold  by  the  existing  necessity  of  more  information. 
Not  one  word  we  have  written  can  be  denied ;  and 
with  material  and  skill  existing  in  a  situation  per- 
fectly invulnerable,  why  is  money  to  be  expended  in 
positions  almost  entirely  open  by  nature,  to  which 
all  materials  have  to  be  conveyed  for  a  long  dis- 
tance P 

An  obvious  answer  occurs.  These  positions 
cannot  be  abandoned  or  left  undefended,  and  we 
do  not  suggest  either  of  these  plans,  but  our  naval 
supremacy  should  not  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
habit.  There  is  no  antiquated  custom  equivalent 
to  the  national  security.  That  security  rests  in 
the  security  of  our  arsenals,  stations,  and  yards. 
We  have  named  impregnable  positions  without 
hinting  that  one  of  them  should  be  selected  as  the 
only  national  workshop.  They  are  to  be  fouud 
chiefly  in  one  district  and  on  .one  river;  but  we 
do  not  advise  the  combination  of  our  arsenals  and 
yards  within  "  that  limited  space,"  Therefore  we 
oppose  strenuously  their  combination  within  "  the 
present  limited  space."  As  they  should  not  be 
confined  in  one  district  with  easily  defended  and 
strong  positions,  they  should  still  less  be  continued 
in  another  district  with  almost  defenceless  posi- 
tions, except  by  the  expenditure  of  many  mUUona, 
and  no  expenditure  can  compensate  position. 
Money  cannot  build  a  great  fortress,  although  it 
may  put  up  a  pyramid.    All  great  fortresses  are 


improved  positions,  but  the  natural  elements  existed 
before  men  converted  them  to  defensive  purposes, 
and  our  naval  arsenals  or  yards  should  be  defended 
by  great  fortresses,  unless  they  are  diffused  over 
the  country,  or  a  grand  reserve  be  selected,  unap- 
proachable by  any  foe ;  for  in  either  of  these  eases 
a  blow  struck  at  an  isolated  arsenal  or  yard  would 
be  mischievous,  and  a  given  amount  of  property 
would  be  destroyed ;  but  the  assailants  would  feel 
that  the  nucleus  of  our  power  remained,  and  the 
heart  was  safe. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  mentioned  at  present  with 
some  dread,  as  Louis  Philippe's  sons  were  men- 
tioned before,  and  the  Republic  after  them.  De- 
fensive measures  do  not  form  a  new  demand  on  the 
country  by  the  Government,  or  rather  from  the 
nation,  on  their  rulers.  The  request  has  only 
gathered  power  by  practice  and  frequent  repetition. 
At  one  time  we  have  apprehension  for  the  French, 
and  at  other  periods  from  the  Russians.  Occa- 
sionally a  combination  of  both  parties  is  expected, 
and  is  more  to  be  feared  than  any  other  contin- 
gency. One  French  dynasty  may  be  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  another,  and  our  course  should  be  taken 
with  no  reference  to  particular  measures  or  men,  or 
even  particular  nations  and  their  occasional  policy. 

All  nations  or  rulers  are  guided  by  certain  prin- 
ciples when  they  make  war.  They  calculate  the 
probabilities  in  their  favour.  A  sudden,  dash  into 
the  southern  counties  of  England  now,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  naval  yards  would  be  a  decisive 
stroke.  Other  people  know  that  oiroumstanoe 
better,  perhaps,  than  our  own  population.  The 
temptation,  therefore,  is  offered  which  would  be 
withdrawn  if  they  also  knew  that  we  had  other 
positions  and  other  yards ;  and  that,  if  our  means 
of  ship-building  were  destroyed  in  one  place,  they 
would  remain  intact  and  unapproachable  in  another. 
The  calculations  of  persons  who  contemplated 
aggression  would  be  entirely  changed  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. Exhaustless  perseverance  is  said  to 
be  one  of  our  virtues.  In  that  ease  they  would 
feel  that  we  had  prudently  reserved  space  for  its 
exercise.  As  matters  stand  they  would  reckon, 
and  they  suppose  that  if  they  could  destroy 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  and  one  place,  or  two 
places  [more,  our  navy  would  be  obliterated  for 
some  years.  On  that  aocount  a  proposal  to  expend 
ten  or  twelve  millions  is  familiarised  to  the  publk 
mind,  and  these  millions  would  not  give  the  objeot 
required — namely,  ample  security. 

General  Shaw  Kennedy  proposes,  in  a  work  on 
defences,  strings  of  forts  at  a  mile  apart,  with  some 
lines  of  entrenohments  marked  out  from  tower  to 
turret.  He  thinks  that  these  entrenchments  and 
their  strongholds  could  be  held  by  militia  and 
volunteers.  The  army  and  regular  militia  would 
in  the  meantime  do  their  best  in  the  field,  and  the 
cordon  of  towers  and  trenches  around  the  ooveted 
points  would  be  safe.  The  opinion  appear*  to  be 
very  generally  accepted  in  the  country,  for  it  ooaaesr 
on  us  with  the  endorsement  of  a  man  of  military 
rank. 
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The  proposal  is  "bad  or  good  entirely  in  reference 
to  the  points  to  be  defended.  The  arrangement 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  a  few  weeks — two 
o?  three— in  an  open  country.  The  author  must 
know  thai  at  the  points  he  proposes  to  defend,  no 
absolute  difficulty  exists  in  approaching  his  posi- 
tions by  other  entrenchments.  The  fate  of  any 
position  in  such  circumstances  is  decided  by 
strength  in  the  field,  and  time.  The  author 
actually  resembles,  in  this  particular,  a  rifle  volun- 
teer, who  suggested  to  us  recently,  as  a  last  re- 
source, fighting  in  the  streets,  as  if  any  general 
would  expose  his  men  to  the  fire  from  houses, 
which  he  could  dominate  by  artillery.  The  march 
through  Luoknow  is  an  exception,  undertaken  in 
the  absence  of  heavy  artillery  to  meet  an  urgency. 
When  Lord  Clyde  had  to  do  a  similar  feat  he 
adopted  a  different  line,  because  he  had  strength 
aid  time  for  the  work.  Cities  must  be  defended 
in  the  country,  and  can  no  longer  trust  to  their 
streets.  General  Kennedy's  cordons  of  ditches 
aid  towers  in  an  open  country  would  be  no  better 
than  streets,  except  to  save  a  number  of  days,  and 
aflbrd  an  opportunity  of  fighting  a  battle,  and 
crushing  the  assailants,  or  compelling  them  to  raise 
the  siege. 

We  suggest  one  locality  for  at  least  a- reserve 
naval  arsenal  and  yard,  offering  "  the  munition,  of 
rocks"  and  water  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  If  the  Govern* 
had  to  convey  material  and  workmen  to  these 


districts  they  should,  nevertheless,  adopt  that  plan, 
and  save  money  in  obtaining  security;  but  the 
materials  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper  in  them 
than  in  any  other  situations;  and  the  Scotch 
builders  have  turned  out  of  their  yards  the  strong- 
est and  the  swiftest  ships  and  steamers  in  the 
mercantile  service.  The  Cunard  steamers  are  un- 
rivalled as  a  fleet  of  strong  and  swift  vessels,  and 
they  were  built  on  the  Clyde.  The  lines  for  en- 
trenchments, and  even  the  towers,  would  be  of 
little  use  in  that  position.  A  small  expense  would 
provide  all  the  necessary  works,  and  tbey  would 
never  be  taken.  A  reserve  of  material  and  all 
building  mechanism  and  workmen  there,  would 
take  away  the  great  temptations  now  offered  to 
attack  our  arsenals  and  yards.  The  situation 
would  then  he  changed,  and  the  calculations  of 
foreign  powers  turned  to  the  questions  whether 
they  could  accomplish  any  great  objeot  by  an  in- 
vasion of  our  shores,  or  whether  the  destruction  of 
a  portion  of  our  material  and  a  number  of  our 
ships,  with  the  certainty  that  they  would  be  imme- 
diately replaced,  could  warrant  the  cost  and  the 
difficulties  of  a  protracted  war. 

The  plan  offers,  we  believe,  the  best'  security 
against  invasion,  because  it  reduces  greatly  the 
probability  of  its  success,  and  might  economise  for 
other  purposes  a  large  part  of  the  proposed  expen- 
diture, whioh  beginning  at  ten  or  twelve  millions 
would  end  in  twenty  or  thirty  millions  without 
affording  the  requisite  security. 
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BT  A  7XLL0W  01  THE  LOYAL   FASTIDIOUS 


The  nicely-printed  yellow  excursion  handbills  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
afforded  the  gratifying  information  that  jou  may  be 
carried  from  Buaton-square  to  Glasgow,  and  back 
*gam  from  Glasgow  to  Buston-square,  for  forty- two 
•hillings,  at  any  time  within  twenty-eight  days 
air  your  sojourn.    It  is  only,  to  be  sure,  third- 
oiasa  as  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned ;  but  it 
is  first  class,  or  even  express,  in  regard  to  time, 
•ad  we  go  up  and  down  in  the  regular  fashion,  the 
old  plan  of  special  excursion  trains  being  now  dis- 
pensed with.      Your  forty-two  shillings  gives  you 
tight  hundred  mites  of  travelling  within  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  hours,  and  as  night  passes  with  double 
the  rapidity  of  day,  we  may  put  the  hours  down  as 
tarteen.    I  may  take  the  liberty  of  confessing 
that  I  prefer  night  to  day,  if  the  business  on  hand 
he  that  of  being  dragged  at  a  stretch  over  four 
handled  miles  of  mother  earth,  by  a  railway  loco- 
■etwe.     One  may,  doing  it  in  that  manner,  see 
tittkof  the  country ;  but  there  is  the  chance  that 
J*w  imprisonment  in.  the  railway  van  may  be  al- 
"*h\ted  by  snatches  of  sleep,  and  you  are  certain 


to  find  your  fellow- prisoners  more  homely,  agree- 
able, and  talkative,  than  if  they  were  hurrying  on 
to  their  destiny  amid  the  light  and  blaze  of  day. 

In  fact,  this  business  of  going  out  on  an  excur- 
sion has  never,  in  my  case,  been  unaccompanied 
with  horrors  of  whioh  the  long  confinement  in  a 
travelling  trunk,  called  a  railway  carriage,  is  one, 
especially  when  the  penalty  has  to  be  paid  upon  the 
silent,  or  the  solitary,  or  the  separate  system. 
This  is  worse  than  the  mishaps  that  are  inevitable 
the  disappointments  that  cannot  be  avoided,  the 
change  of  air  that  blows  you  to  pieces,  or  the  pur- 
gation of  bad  blood  which  holiday  exercise  pro- 
motes. I  would  rather  remain  at  home  were  it 
not  for  what  the  doctors  say,  and  the  pleasing 
recollection  of  what  is  left  behind.  Then  how  can 
a  man  make  up  his  mind  to  visit  his  friends  and 
talk  to  the  ladies,  unless  he  has  gone  up  the  Rhine, 
or  gone  on  the  lakes,  or  gone  down  to  Glasgow 
and  the  Highlands  ?  I  am  bound  this  time  for 
Glasgow,  and  I  have  purchased  my  glengarry ;  I 
have  packed  up  very  little  luggage  within  very 
little  space,  I  have  taken  oab  to  Buaton-square, 
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and  tills  is  the  third  class  ticket,-— that  is  the  third 
class  carriage ;  these  are  the  third-class  passengers, 
and  it  is  only  five  minutes  to  nine,  or  to  the  exact 
moment  when  the  wave  of  a  flag  and  the  shriek  of 
a  whistle  will  intimate  that  we  are  off.  And  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  it  is  to  be  breakfast  at  Glasgow 
at  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  though  at  four 
this  afternoon  I  was  scarcely  aware  that  I  should 
move  a  step  beyond  Brompton.  One  likes  to 
imitate  the  rapid  and  decisive  movements  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

Now  for  this  third- class  carriage,  the  shutter  of 
which  has  been  put  ajar  that  passengers  may  enter. 
I  cannot,  for  myself,  easily  make  up  my  mhu)  to 
go  in,  aud  would  rather  stand  hesitating,  like 
Imogen,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  Tt  is  a  cave, 
and  not  a  carriage,  one  of  the  caves  of  the  North- 
Western  confederation.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
admitted,  though  railways  are  a  modern  invention, 
that  no  man  lives  who  can  remember  the  time 
when  this  piece  of  travelling  wood-work  was 
painted,  outside  or  in.  Secondly,  the  interior  con- 
struction of  the  box,  consisting  of  two  compart- 
ments, with  gangway  between,  answers  so  entirely 
to  those  cattle-travelling  stalls  by  which  fat-stock 
are  conveyed  from  the  country,  as  to  suggest  to 
the  human  inmates  that  they  must  consider  them- 
selves of  animal  extraction,  not  so  much  created  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  as  intended  to  occupy 
a  position  very  little  higher  than  Herefords  and 
heifers.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  room  'to  stand  up, 
scarcely  space  to  sit  down, — opportunity  to  shield 
one's  limbs  is  out  of  the  question,  and  rheumatic 
air  must  circulate  most  capriciously  through  in- 
fluenza windows  and  neuralgic  orifices  of  a  hori- 
zontal kind,  that  are  cut  out  at  the  top.  Lastly, 
you  look  into  this  North-Western  cave,  and, 
although  the  sun  has  scarcely  set,  you  can't  see. 
There  is  no  day-light  that  has  got  within  it,  and 
that  rushlight  spark  overhead,  enclosed  in  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  which  promises  to  expire  at  any 
moment,  is  all  the  provision  the  directors  of  the 
company  have  made  for  the  illumination  of  the 
four-and -twenty  souls  destined  to  spend  the  night 
in  darkness.  But  if  your  eyes  are  of  no  use  in  this 
cloistered  region,  you  cannot  predicate  the  same 
of  another  of  the  organs  of  the  sense.  If,  before 
you  enter,  you  cannot  see,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
you  are  fully  able  to  smell.  What  is  itP  A 
baby  P  A  whiskey  bottle  P  A  tobacco  flask  P  Is 
it  human  perspiration  you  smell,  or  tar,  or  tallow, 
or  tarpaulin  P  It  appears  to  me  to  be  all  of  these, 
and  many  more  smells,  intermingling  in  playful 
dalliance,  but  rushing  to  your  nose  as  hailstones 
do  to  skylight  windows.  I  must  have  committed 
an  error  of  judgment  in  selecting  the  cheapest 
railway  compart ment  for  a  journey  to  the  north, 
and  if  there  be  no  time  to  change  my  ticket,  I  may 
fly  to  a  first  class  coupe,  and  pay  the  difference  on 
the  way,  or  take  the  chance  of  being  indicted  for 
travelling  with  a  wrong  passport. 

"  Allow  me  to  get  out,"  said  a  gentleman  of 
about  thirty,  who  pushed  me  back  as  I  remained 


undecided.  He  was  an  individual  of  an  interesting 
and  intellectual  visage,  well-dressed  and  mannerly, 
and  he  intimated  to  the  guard  of  the  train  that  a 
fellow  had  t  found  his  way  into  the  carriage  so 
drunk,  that  be  would  become  a  nuisance  that 
could  not  be  endured  all  the  way  to  Glasgow. 
"  Not  that  I  care  myself  about  it,"  said  the  edu- 
cated stranger,  "but  there  are  ladies, — perfeet 
ladies  in  the  company."  That  was  decisively  and 
humanely  expressed,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  indignant  speaker  was  considerate 
of  anybody's  feelings  but  his  own.  But  if  the 
third-class  Glasgow  compartment  comprised  fe- 
males with  genuine  lady  susceptibility  who  were 
ready  to  sit  upon  a  dirty  plank  for  four  hundred 
miles,  why  should  I  hesitate  P  I  pressed  my  body 
through  the  aperture,  and  squeezed  myself  down 
into  a  seat-  The  complaining  gentleman  had  done 
the  same,  and  the  flag  waved,  the  whistle  whistled, 
and  we  were  away.  The  sot  sat  opposite,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  very  actively  engaged  in  lingoistio 
exercise. 

Now  when  amidst  hurry,  and  confusion,  and 
excitement,  we  manage  to  catch  a  railway  train, 
and  to  get  into  it  as  it  begins  to  move,  the  mind 
is  ocoupied  for  a  long  time  with  its  own  emotions. 
We#were  pushing  on  to  .Rugby  without  a  single 
stoppage,  and  I  was  unconscious  of  everything  but 
my  own  consciousness,  when  suddenly  recalled  to 
a  sense  of  outward  things  by  a  Scotch  voice  asking 
whether  cigars  would  be  objectionable.  I  had  the 
fortitude  to  exclaim  "  decidedly."  With  a  clear 
conscience  I  can  avow  that  I  did  so  entirely  from 
sanatory  considerations,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  heartily  thauked  by  a  pale  lady  in  a  corner, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  nurse  at  her  feet, 
who  had  already  sought  repose.  Hearing  this 
expression  of  thanks,  our  sottish  friend  opposite 
started  as  if  by  magic,  and,  throwing  his  hat  upon 
our  knees,  and  doubling  his  fists,  he  made  the 
solemn  declaration,  accompanied  by  as  rude  a  form 
of  speech  as  could  be  heard  or  uttered,  that  as  long 
as  there  was  a  lady  in  the  cabin  and  he  was  on 
board,  no  smoking  of  any  kind  whatever  should 
be  permitted.  The  speaker  was  a  seaman,  cer- 
tainly in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication,  but  with 
enough  of  gallantry  left  to  excite  the  applause  of 
his  hearers,  and  cigars  being  disallowed,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  might  reach  the 
end  of  our  journey  without  having  become  the 
victims  of  asphyxia.  In  truth,  there  really  ap- 
peared to  be  no  room  in  the  carriage  for  suffocating 
smoke  of  any  description ;  for,  now  that  our  eyes 
were  opened,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  us 
to  attend  to  the  little  inside  world  by  which  these 
eyes  were  surrounded,  what  could  we  see  P  Cer- 
tainly nothing  answering  to  the  philosophic  notions 
of  vacant  space.  Hats  and  bonnets  had  been  in- 
geniously attached  to  the  roof;  the  short  walls  up 
to  the  low  ceiling,  were  piled  up  with  human  heads 
and  human  shoulders;  and  below,  and  all  along 
our  knees,  were  bandboxes,  portmanteaus,  sticks, 
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timbrellfts,  baskets,  fishing  tackV,  even  musical  | 
cases,  and  other  excorsionpering  necessities.  All 
the  passengers'  seats  were  occupied  by  passengers 
save  one,  and  the  particular  spot  was  indicated  by 
*  pile  of  parcels  that  rose  to  the  roof,  like  the  slabs 
of  Trajan's  pillar.  The  pale  lady  crouched  on  one 
ide  of  it;  the  rough  seaman  rested  his  shoulder 
On  the  other.  In  an  opposite  corner  was  a  square- 
built  dame,  of  American  aspect,  with  a  venerable 
bonnet  that  had  the  advantage  of  surrounding  the 
head.  The  educated  gentleman  who  had  honoured 
me  by  introducing  himself  on  the  platform,  and  the 
lad  who  had  threatened  the  oigar,  and  who  proba- 
bly owned  the  fiddle  case,  were  also  cribbed  in  the 
same  cradle ;  in  the  cradles  beyond,  the  mass  was 
indistinguishable ;  but  the  voices  intimated  a  com- 
bination of  several  classes  of  society  of  both  sexes, 
the  most  of  whom  had  a  decided  preference  for 
that  breadth  of  expression  which  is  the  broadest 
8ootch.  It  was  a  Scotch  train,  and  a  Scotch 
company,  and  a  Scotch  mist ;  and  just  at  the  time 
when  there  was  no  sun,  and  no  moon,  and  no  stars 
to  be  seen,  and  when  the  well-informed  gentleman 
on  my  left  was  expressing  his  most  decided  belief 
that  everything  in  the  shape  of  oxygen  gas  had 
been  ruthlessly  expelled  from  our  carriage,  the  train 
dashed  into  the  Rugby  station,  and  came  to  a 
stand.  We  threw  open  the  doors,  and  a  very 
respectable-looking  individual  leaped  out  with  the 
exclamation,  M  Now  we  breathe !"  A  caged  eagle 
could  not  have  taken  wing  with  more  pleasing  and 
refreshing  alacrity. 

My  only  recollection  ofjthe  next  hundred  miles 
of  this  journey  is  the  agreeable  intercourse  estab- 
lished with  this  gentleman — who  returned  from 
hit  air-bath  on  the  platform  very  much  refreshed, 
and  who  appeared  determined  that  I  should  have 
all  the  benefit  which  could  arise  from  the  exercise 
of  his  conversational  powers.  We  sat  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  partition- plank  between,  and  our 
heads  were  so  olose  that,  like  stars  in  conjunction, 
it  might  occasionally  be  difficult  to  tell  from  what 
bod)  the  enlightening  flash  proceeded.  The  dis- 
cernment of  my  friend  was  so  active,  that  he  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  pursuits 
of  our  third-class  fellow  passengers ;  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  give  me  a  world  of  information  about 
himself.  He  was  from  the  Highlands  originally, 
and  was  now  a  Glasgow  merchant,  with  branch 
establishments  in  Liverpool  and  London.  His  first 
name  was  Duncan,  and  his  next,  if  I  have  not 
forgotten  it,  was  M'Dougald.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  only  one  thing  was  necessary  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  that  was — to  apply  yourself  with  all 
your  might  and  all  your  strength  to  the  pursuit 
which  you  had  undertaken;  to  make  yourself 
natter  cf  it ;  not  to  allow  it  to  baffle  you  or  to 
overcome  you ;  and  to  take  care  that  nobody  could 
do  it  as  well  as  yourself.  The  pale  lady  in  the 
comer,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  was  the  widow  of 
some  officer  slain  in  India,  reminded  him  that  our 
chief  consolation  in  this  world  was  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  which  the  female  sex  created ;  and 


lie  was  of  opinion  that  if  man  had  any  leisure  time 
at  all,  it  should  almost  entirely  be  given  up  to 
encourage,  and  assist,  and  cheer  those  dear  ones 
without  whom  there  could  be  no  earthly  comfort. 
A  hat1,  which  was  suspended  from  the  roof,  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper,  and  when  Mr.  Dunoau 
M'Dugald's  eye  peroeived  it,  he  changed  the  topio 
to  'that  of  journalism,  and  particularly  remarked 
that,  as  he  was  no  smoker,  the  perusal  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  in  the  leading  daily  papers  compensated 
for  the  pleasure  derived  from  oigars — not  that  he 
oould  say  cigars  or  dissertations  were  of  much 
practical  use,  or  oould  be  defended  upon  their 
abstract  merits,  but  he  imagined  that  both  afforded 
the  means  of  calming  and  amusing  the  mind,  and 
diverting  its  attention  from  pursuits  less  com- 
mendable. 

In  this  way  my  most  admirable  companion 
plunged  into  a  variety  of  other  topics  suggested  by 
whatever  be  could  touch,  or  taste,  or  smell,  or  see 
within  our  narrow  enclosure,  until  at  last  he  made 
himself  possessor  of  the  entire  monopoly  of  the 
conversation,  and  his  head  threatened  to  fall  upon 
my  shoulders,  worn  out  and  exhausted.  My  own 
head  had  by  this  time  fallen  upon  his ;  and  so  we 
were  head  to  head  as  well  as  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and,  as  Sterne  would  say,  our  attitude  was  becom- 
ing most  sentimental.  Repose,  like  a  mesmeric 
divinity,  had  come  forth  to  cast  her  waving  passes 
over  our  souls ;  but  we  were  miserably  deceived 
in  the  hope  that  we  should  become  the  inheritors 
of  her  grace,  for  sundry  cramps  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  legs  that  could  not  be  stretched,  and  in 
our  efforts  to  relieve  ourselves  from  pains  that 
crawled  up  our  legs  like  reptiles,  repose  was 
frightened  from  her  gracious  task,  and  fled  shriek- 
ing far  away.  Our  heads  again  stood  up,  and  my 
friend  again  began,  but  with  a  new  thought.  He 
had  disclosed  himself,  and  now  he  would  like  to 
know  something  about  me.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  in  the  confessional  humour ;  but 
resolutely  he  renewed  his  hints  and  appeals  for  the 
required  information,  and  as  resolutely  did  I  resist 
the  communication  of  a  particle.  Mr.  Duncan 
M'Dougald  added  the  names  of  towns  to  the  end 
of  his  tackle,  and  asked  my  opinion  about  various 
pursuits  and  occupations,  and  wondered  if  I  knew 
a  great  number  of  individuals  of  public  reputation, 
whose  names  he  mentioned ;  but  I  would  not  bite 
the  bait,  being  persuaded  that  no  disclosures  of 
my  own  personal  history  would  be  of  any  practical 
use  to  such  an  individual. 

We  jumped  out  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  Stafford. 
"  My  friend,"  said  Duncan,  when  we  were  drink- 
ing it,  "  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?" 

I  told  him  he  need  not  hesitate. 

"  May  I  ask  you,"  he  rejoined,  "  if  you  are  the 
grandson  of  Burns  ?** 

"  Seats  I  seats !"  cried  the  guard  of  the  train, 
or  some  one  else ;  and  we  rushed  to  our  seats,  and 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  head  to  head  again. 

Now  Mr.  M'Dougald  and  I  had  not  exchanged, 
hitherto,  one  word  about  any  poet  or  any  poetry, 
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and  his  question  remained  unanswered.  "The 
grandson  of  the  poet  Barns/'  I  now  said,  "is 
named  Robert ;  he  is  the  son  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  poet ;  he  is  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age — the 
very  age  at  which  the  poet  died ;  he  was  educated 
in  England,  and  he  now  teaches  a  school  in  Dum- 
fries." 

"Then  yon  are  he,"  said  Duncan. 

"  I  am  not/*  said  I ;  and  Duncan  groaned,  and 
fixed  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  fixed  his  head 
upon  his  hands  and  his  elbows.  I  was  truly  sorry 
for  the  disappointment  I  had  caused  to  Mr. 
M'Dougald,  but,  as  it  happened,  I  knew  ail  about 
the  grandson  of  the  poet  Burns,  and  availed  myself 
of  my  knowledge  to  provoke  him.  But  now  it 
was  my  turn  to  be  tormented  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  M'Dougald,"  I  said,  "  may  I 
ask  you  a  question  V 

Using  my  own  phrase,  he  told  me  I  need  not 
hesitate. 

"Pray,"  said  I,  "don't  keep  me  long  in  the 
dark,  but  tell  me  by  what  process  of  reasoning,  or 
by  what  stretoh  of  the  imaginative  powers,  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  might  turn  out  to 
be  the  grandson  of  the  Bard  of  Scotland  P" 

This*  created  my  friend's  opportunity  for  penal 
retort;  he  raised  his  head,  lifted  up  his  hand, 
wagged  his  finger,  and  with  piercing  voice,  replied, 
"  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  thought  I  would  ask 
you !" 

Mr.  M'Doogald  was  not  conscious  we  were 
hurrying  on  beyond  Crewo  and  Warrington — for 
he  had  gone  to  sleep,  aud  I  was  putting  forth 
my  most  zealous  endeavours  to  do  the  same,  when 
a  movement  of  a  peculiar  kind  arrested  my  atten- 
tion, and  aroused  all  my  observing  faculties.  It 
was  a>  movement  altogether  unprecedented  in  my 
experience  of  railway  travelling,  and  an  anxiety  to 
understand  its  true  import  and  meaning  chased 
away  all  inclination  to  slumber,  as  much  so  as 
would  a  roll  of  drums,  a  concert  of  bagpipes,  or 
royal  salutes  of  cannon.  I  have,  I  think,  made 
reference  to  the  oom  for  table  old  lady  in  the  corner, 
with  round  shoulders,  great  arms,  very  old-shaped 
bonnet,  and  American  complexion.  This  lady 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  opened  a  little  basket,  took 
the  cork  out  of  a  brandy  bottle,  drank  off  a  portion 
of  its  contents,  put  it  back  again,  lifted  up  her 
arms,  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  rose,  turned 
round,  knelt  down  upon  the  floor,  placed  her  elbows 
upon  the  seat,  bowed  her  head,  covered  her  cheeks 
with  her  hands,  and  remained  in  that  most  poetic 
and  reverential  posture  with  all  the  calmness  and 
beauty  which  one  endeavours  to  discover  in  those 
huge  models  of  the  living  creatures  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Now  my  most  ardent  hope  is,  and  always  has 
been,  that  all  good  Christians  who  labour  under 
serious  misapprehension  may  be  forgiven ;  and  it 
is  this  forgiveness,  I  fondly  trust,  that  will  be 
extended  towards  myself  for  watching  the  motions 
of  all  the  links  of  the  chain  of  movement  which  I 
have  described,  and  which  passed  before  my  eyes 


as  rapidly  as  I  have  put  them  down  upon  paper.   I 
did  certainly  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  specific 
end  of  this  succession  of  performances   was   no 
other  than  a  pious  and  solemn  act  of  worship, 
which  I  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  and  admire ; 
and  my  mind  began  to  be  actively  employed  in  a 
variety  of  speculations.    I  wanted  to  know,  and  I 
wanted  some  one  to  tell  me,  whether  thai  good  old 
lady  was  descended  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  whe< 
had  crossed  the  sea,  or  whether  she  were  a  living 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  revivals  in  America,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  muoh,  or  whether  such 
was  the  fashion  or  the  oustom  of  religious  people 
who  travelled  on  railways  in  the  United  States. 
But,  as  I  have  hinted,  I  was  entirely  mistaken,  as 
I  soon  perceived,  when  I  saw  others  of  the  company, 
who  were  English  and  not  American,  following  the 
same  example.     The  simple  truth  was,  that  the 
lady  had  prepared  and  adjusted  herself  for  sleep- 
not  for.  devotion  ;  and  there  were  so  many  cramped 
limbs  in  |her  immediate  vicinity,  it  need  scarcely 
be  wondered  at  when  I  say  that  three  or  four 
individuals  resolved  to  try  the  same  plan  experi- 
mentally, and,  in  the  meantime,  while  the  female 
attendant  of  the  lady  from  India  was  ooiled  up  like 
a  cable  upon  the  floor,  and  baby  lay  sleeping  with 
its  head  between  two  bandboxes,  our  friend  the 
seaman,  who  had  managed  an  extra  glass  at  Staf- 
ford, had  allowed  himself  to  be  carefully  packed 
away  under  a  seat— a  position  whioh  he  had  no 
doubt  mistaken  for  the  hammock  or  shelf-bed  of 
a  Solway  Frith  steamer. 

No  doubt  I  make  use  of  a  very  worn-out  ex- 
pression when  I  saj  that,  at  this  time,  the  scene 
was  unique.  The  only  individuals  conscious  of  the 
very  singular  appearance  which  the  carriage  pre- 
sented as  the  sun  was  rising  on  our  way  to  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle,  was  myself  and  the  educated 
and  intellectual  looking  personage  who  sat  at  my 
elbow,  and  who  seemed  throughout  the  journey  to 
think  muoh  while  he  said  little.  The  little,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  say  might  be  worth  bearing  in 
mind ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  when  he  saw  me 
carefully  surveying  the  kneeling  limbs  and  com- 
mingled heads  of  our  fellow-passengers,  he  honestly 
remarked  that  he  would  give  a  five*-pound  Bank 
of  England  note  to  have  the  reality  photographed. 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  spare  such  a  sum,  but  thai 
it  would  be  to  me  a  great  source  of  delight  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  photograph,  that  I  might  show 
it  to  my  friends. 

Daylight  had  approached,  and  with  racked  limbs, 
and  shut  eyes,  and  drowsy  consciousness,  I  began 
to  dream ;  and  I  dreamt  that  I  was  on  board  a 
Thames  steamer,  with  my  back  to  the  panel  and 
my  face  to  the  east  wind.  Such  a  position  gives 
one  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  having,  like  the* 
earth,  a  torrid  zone  on  one  part  of  the  body,  and* 
a  frigid  zone  on  the  other.  And  it  was  more  than 
a  dream ;  for  the  approaching  light  of  day,  or* 
something  else,  brought  a  draught  of  air  into  the 
carriage,  which  seemed  to  be  specially  directed^ 
against  my  head,  and  breast,  and  hands,  whilst  my 
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ihouldcrs  and  spine  were  feverishly  heated  by  the 
close  and  sultry  atmosphere  which  human  lungs 
and  refreshment  baskets  had  generated  behind. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  stream  of  a  different  kind, 
more  like  gas  than  air,  which  appeared  to  come 
from  below,  smelling  like  fire,  and  coke,  and  tar, 
snd  cinders.  The  cause  of  this  was  soon  explained ; 
for  no  sooner  had  we  dashed  into  the  handsome 
and  commodious  station  at  Carlisle,  than  the  doors 
of  our  carriage  were  thrown  open,  and  the  sleepers 
wore  awakened  by  the  very  agreeable  intelligence, 
uttered  from  porters'  lungs,  that  we  were  on  fire. 
Now  this  fire  was  not  upon  the  mountains,  nor 
upon  ourselves,  nor  in  the  interior,  nor  upon  the 
top,  nor  on  the  sides  of  the  oarriage  that  had  con- 
veyed us  from  London ;  but  nevertheless,  we  were 
out  and  upon  the  platform,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
as  swiftly  as  if  we  had  reoeived  notice  that  an  en- 
gine was  going  to  burst,  or  barrels  of  gunpowder 
to  explode.  In  good  truth,  it  was  not  fire,  only 
the  smell  of  it,  and  the  heat  of  it;  but  still  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  that  it  would,  in  a  short  time, 
have  turned  out  to  be  fire,  flaming  and  blazing 
away  in  the  wind  of  a  fresh  summer  morning,  and 
flying  through  valleys  at  the  speed  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  was  only  certain  greasy 
axles  below  that  had  got  heated,  and  made  the  tar 
melt,  and  the  wood-work  smoke ;  but  it  was  quite 
enough  to  make  us  all  come  to  the  unanimous  reso- 
lution, without  the  formality  of  chairmanship, 
speeehification,  or  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  that  we 
would  not  trust  our  spiritual  and  animal  nature 
within  that  oarriage  again.  So  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  the  officers  in  attendance  brought  down 
the  luggage  from  the  top,  attached  another  third- 
class  van,  and  bundled  us  all  in,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  us,  and  rang  the  bell,  and  hurried  us  off 
to  Scotland  amid  indescribable  confusion,  without 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  our  tickets, 
and  without  having  given  us  a  chance  of  obtaining 
breakfast. 

Now  all  was  changed,  though  the  carriage 
seemed  much  the  same.  Like  dice,  we  had  been 
rattled  up  and  cast  down,  in  different  positions. 
Before,  there  had  been  something  like  order  and 
arrangement,  in  the  congregation  of  hats  aud  hat- 
boxes,  of  umbrellas,  sticks,  staves,  mats,  plaids, 
shawls,  and  overcoats ;  but  so  complete  was  the 
topsy-turvey,  that  the  work  of  identification  and 
adjustment  occupied  all  our  time  till  we  reached 
the  station  in  the  little  town  of  Lockerbie,  cele- 
brated for  its  low  roofs  and  its  lamb  fairs.  To 
speak  the  truth,  we  seemed  first  of  all  to  be  occu- 
pied, after  leaving  Carlisle,  in  the  special  work  of 
identifying  ourselves,  for  the  great  shake-up  we 
bad  encountered,  had  scarcely  restored  that  con- 
sciousness that  was  obscured,  and  those  limbs  that 
were  twisted,  and  senses  that  were  dulled  by  the 
night's  imprisonment  and  its  manifold  discomforts. 
Then,  when  once  fairly  certain  of  the  personal 
identity  of  ourselves,  we  could  not  be  so  sure  of 
that  ot  those  around  us,  for  some  had  secured 


corner  seats,  who  had  no  corner  seats  before, 
others  had  been  transported  from  the  north,  to  the 
south  end  of  the  carriage ;  and  a  better  glare  of 
the  light  of  day,  seemed  to  have  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  our  most  familiar  friends.  But  in 
the  course  of  time,  this  chaos  of  mind,  and 
baggage  dissappeared— law,  order,  propriety,  and 
peace  attained  the  ascendancy ;  and  being  beyond 
all  doubt,  hurrying  on  through  the  plains,  and 
slopes,  and  mountain  ranges,  and  cold-looking  vil- 
lages of  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  general  chat 
sprang  up  connected  with  the  same,  the  Scotch 
portion  of  the  company  speaking  broader  than  be- 
fore, and  we  English  being  disposed  to  gather  all 
the  information  we  could,  from  cheerful  and  well- 
informed  teachers.  Nevertheless,  this  was  weary 
and  exhausting  occupation  to  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted travellers,  and  feverish  dozing  succeeded 
the  lively  conversation.  The  air  was  fresh,  the 
sun  was  up,  the  steam  was  full,  and  the  speed  was 
express ;  but  down  went  one  head  after  another, 
over  on  one  side,  over  on  the  other, — resting  on 
this  shoulder  and  resting  on  that,  and  only  roused 
to  upright  positions  when  the  standing  order  had 
to  be  obeyed,  of  showing  tickets.  It  is  clear,  that 
if  sleep  has  not  performed  its  divine  mission 
throughout  the  night,  it  will  haunt  and  overcome 
its  subject,  at  the  approach  of  day ;  and  so  my 
own  frail  experience  of  the  present  memorable 
journey  was,  that  the  last  fifty  miles  of  it,  might 
have  been  performed  in  a  ship  or  a  balloon,  or 
might  have  been  over  the  prairies  or  the  desert, 
for  anything  that  I  knew  about  it.  But  as  a 
morning *8  joy  may  sometimes  bring  grief  at  night, 
so  may  a  morning's  nap,  end  in  remorse.  'Twas 
"  Glasgow,  Glasgow,"  that  I  now  heard  sounded 
in  my  ears  by  a  ticket  official,  and  I  awoke  with 
spasms  and  pains  which  might  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  for  hours,  I  had  been  the  victim  of  the 
rack,  the  iron-boot,  and  the  thumb-screws.  Ear 
better,  had  I  not  slept  at  all,  and  the  only  con- 
s  lation  was  the  kind  support  and  assistance  which 
I  received  from  my  most  devoted  and  warm-hearted 
friend,  Mr.  Duncan  M'Dougald,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  leaving  Carlisle,  but  who  folded  me  in 
his  strong  arms  as  I  leaped  and  fell  upon  the 
platform.   . 

"You  are  most  welcome  to  the  old  city  of 
Glasgow,*'  said  my  kind  benefactor,  "  and,"  added 
he,  "  what  can  I  now  do  for  you  P" 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  I  answered  "  there  is  a 
great  service,  you  can  perform  for  your  humble 
servant ;  you  can  see  me  put  into  a  cab  with  that 
little  parcel  there ;  you  can  tell  the  cabman  where- 
I  can  find  a  comfortable  hotel ;  pray  serve  me  ia 
my  weak  and  prostrate  condition,  and  I  will  promise 
you,  never  to  travel  third-class  again,  if  I  can  go 
second  or  first." 

Mr.  M'Dougald  not  only  helped  me  to  a  vehicle, 
but  lifted  me  in,  soul  and  body,  and  shut  the  door 
and  bade  me  good  morning,  and  I  drove  away. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
I  had  been  dreaming,  and  awoke  with  a  start* 
There  was  no  moonlight,  and  my  little  chamber 
was  darker  than  usual.  I  thought  everything, 
however,  was  still  and  silent.  It  was  a  calm  sum- 
mer night,  our  household  had  hours  since  retired 
to  rest,  and  no  harsher  sound  than  the  wind- 
stirred  leaves,  or  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sleep- 
less sea,  disturbed  its  repose. 

I  lay  awake  awhile  thinking  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  chiefly  of  the  strange  lady 
who  had  that  morning  arrived  to  take  up  her 
abode  with  us,  her  likeness  to  a  portrait  which 
hung  in  my  grandmother's  room,  had  struck  me 
much.  I  had  drawn  Winter's  attention  to  this 
coincidence  when  she  was  undressing  me ;  but 
Winter  was  cross  that  night,  and  bade  me  not 
prate.  I  got  tired  of  thinking  in  the  dark  all  by 
myself;  and,  with  a  last  lingering  surmise  as  to 
who  the  beautiful  stranger  could  be,  I  closed  my 
eyes  once  more  to  woo  sleep. 

A  faint  rustle  in  the  chamber  somewhere  roused 
me  again.  I  thought  I  heard  the  rooin-door  open, 
and  a  dim  light  showed  me  distinctly  a  white 
robed  figure  enter.  Terror  struck  me  dumb.  I 
had  no  power  to  move.  It  was  no  dream ;  I  was 
wide  awake,  and  nearer  and  nearer  the  tall  white- 
robed  figure  advanced,  until  it  stood  close  by  my 
crib.  The  face  was  veiled  ;  but  suddenly  the 
shrouding  lace  was  thrown  back,  and  I  discerned 
by  the  lighted  taper  in  her  hand  the  stranger 
lady. 

Eer  face  was  pale  as  the  robes  she  wore,  and 
her  long  black  hair  was  streaming  over  her 
shoulders ;  her  dark  eyes,  so  mournful  in  their  ex- 
pression, were  fixed  upon  mine.  She  laid  a  cold 
hand  upon  my  brow,  stooped  down  and  kissed  me, 
and  without  a  word,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  my 
crib,  and  looked  long  and  steadfastly  upon  me. 
I  lay  under  a  spell,  and  could  neither  move  nor 
speak.  Suddenly,  as  if  she  noticed  my  wakefulness, 
she  patted  the  coverlid  caress  ingly,  and  in  a  low 
soft  voice  hummed  a  simple  air,  which  I  had  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  having  heard  sung  as  a 
lullaby  long  ago. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  that  air  before,  Mara  V* 
she  asked  with  a  smile. 

I  was  so  confused  and  frightened,  I  could  not 
reply. 

"Poor  child!  poor  child!**  she  resumed. 
"  Why  don't  you  sleep  P  you  look  as  scared  as  if  I 
were  a  ghost,  go  to  sleep  deary." 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  that  pale  sad  face. 
The  lady  suddenly  got  impatient.  "  Why  don't 
yon  try  to  sleep  P" 

I  could  not  close  my  eyes ;  why  did  neither  my 
grandmother  nor  Winter  awake,  and  that  pale  sad 
spirit  gliding  through  the  house  all  alone.  Her 
soothing  tones  failed  to  assure  me ;  her  strange 
appearance  frightened  me. 


"Little  fool,  one  would  think  you  feared  me," 
resumed  the  lady,  soothing  down  her  tones,  "  I 
knew  you  were  awake  all  the  time,  and  came  to  sit 
by  you  until  yon  fell  asleep.  Will  you  close 
your  eyes  now  while  I  sing  to  you  P" 

I  knew  I  could  not  sleep,  but  I  closed  my  eyes. 
She  hummed  over  the  same  familiar  air,  chanting 
it  so  soft  and  low,  my  ear  could  faintly  catch  it ; 
then  she  stopped  singing  and  sat  a  few  moments 
quite  still.  I  heard  her  murmur,  "  Poor  ohild,  poor 
child  !"  and  then  she  arose,  and,  shading  the  taper 
with  her  hand,  she  looked  stealthily  round  the 
room,  then  she  returned  to  the  crib,  and  bent  over 
me  so  close  I  could  feel  her  breath  on  my  face. 

"What,  still  awake,"  she  said,  angrily,  "'tis 
the  light  that  disturbs  you ;  else  would  you  sleep 
with  your  mother  sitting  by  your  bed.  The  dark- 
ness is  better  than  the  light,  we  shall  sleep 
together  in  the  darkness  sound  enough,  child." 

I  saw  a  knife  gleam  against  the  light,  and  I 
sprang  from  my  crib  as  she  extinguished  the  taper. 
I  shrieked  wildly,  as  I  felt  her  iron  grasp  upon  my 
arm,  and  fancied  I  saw  the  knife  still  gleaming  in 
the  dark.  Light  was  near,  a  well-known  footstep 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  now  excited  maniac  was 
held  in  Winter's  strong  arms.  My  grandmother, 
trembling  like  an  aspen,  came  into  the  room  ; 
with  a  scared  look  in  her  good-natured  face. 
Sally,  the  kitchen  girl,  stood  at  the  door.  I  was 
saved.  The  kuife  that  was  uplifted  to  end  my 
existence  fell  from  the  lady's  hand,  and,  shrieking 
wildly,  she  was  taken  back  to  her  room.  My 
grandmother  wept  all  through  the  night  till  the 
day  dawned,  and  the  troubled  spirit  found  no  rest. 
What  a  morning  that  was  of  terror  and  dismay  I 
feared  to  speak  or  move,  and  thought  or  dreamed 
that  every  step  was  the  maniac's,  until  my  grand- 
mother sent  me  to  the  parsonage,  and  even  in  that 
quiet  well-ordered  house  I  felt  afraid  and  unsafe. 
A  week  later  I  was  recalled  home.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  now,  when  the  daylight  was  gone 
and  night  came. 

The  impatient  spirit  who  had  buttled  against 
life's  ills  in  her  weak  prison-house,  was  with  her 
mighty  wrongs  gone  to  the  great  throne.  The 
light  fell  dimly  upon  my  mother's  coffin  as  they  led 
me  into  her  room  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  pale  sad  face  that  had  smiled  upon  me  from 
the  picture  on  the  wall.  The  once  restless  fingers 
were  cold,  the  wild  eyes  were  closed,  death's  dark 
shade  was  there,  all  was  silent  and  still ;  there  was 
nothing  to  fear. 

I  was  very  young  at  that  time,  but  I  remember 
the  strange  sort  of  joy  I  felt  when  I  saw  the  coffin- 
lid  nailed  down  so  securely,  and  knew  that  the 
angry  hands  and  wild  eyes  were  hid  for  ever  from 
my  sight,  and  with  a  lightened  heart,  I  saw  the 
coffin  carried  from  the  house,  to  the  burial  of  the 
white-robed  figure  that  had  so  appalled  and  threat- 
ened me.    That  funeral  procession  was  watched 
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by  other  and  tearful  eyes,  as  it  wound  its  way  into 
the  quiet  churchyard ;  bat  mounted  on  a  chair  at 
my  window,  I  gazed  upon  the  sable-clad  band 
bearing  my  mother's  coffin  to  the  grave  with  some 
sense  of  deliverance,  and  a  little  pleasure. 

The  little  household  resumed  its  old  ways,  and 
if  my  grandmother  looked  older  and  more  care- 
worn, I  knew  it  not.  In  my  glee,  I  only  thought 
of  esch  day's  now  unolouded  happiness  —  for 
although  I  had  no  child  companion  in  whom  to 
confide,  I  was  happy  then.  My  grandmother  was 
ever  mild  and  enduring  ;  Winter,  though  cross  and 
irritable  often,  was  kind  of  heart,  and  loved  me. 
I  had  neither  care  nor  sorrow ;  and  when  strangers 
called  me  an  orphan,  and  sighed,  I  wondered  how 
they  sighed  when  I  was  glad  that  my  mad  mother 
was  in  the  grave.  I  never  remembered  having 
seen  my  father.  Neither  grandmother  nor  Winter 
ever  named  him ;  and  I  supposed  he  too  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mas.  Wathebihgham's  establishment  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  was  advertised  to  be 
opened  in  the  town  upon  the  12th  of  August.  A 
prospectus  of  the  establishment  had  been  sent  to 
my  grandmother,  who  entered  me  as  a  pupil  on 
quarter-day,  notwithstanding  the  distance — which 
I  had  hoped  would  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
I  was  so  much  depressed  at  my  grandmother's 
decision,  that  Winter  asked  a  holiday,  and  took 
me  with  her  to  Hope  Cottage.  Of  course  the  long 
walk  brought  on  Winter's  cough,  and  made  her 
cross ;  but  Mrs. "  Breeze,  the  carrier's  rosy  wife, 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  she  soon  smiled 
Winter  into  good-humour. 

Mrs.  Breeze  was  the  object  of  my  special  admi- 
ration ;  she  was  such  a  happy  little  woman,  always 
in  spirits,  with  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  all ; 
and  nobody  ever  gave  little  children  such  teas. 
Her  husband  was  only  a  carrier  (as  Mrs.  Breeze's 
London  sister  sneeringly  observed),  and  old  enough 
to  be  her  father ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  an 
excellent  husband.  They  had  three  boys;  the 
eldest  was  about  my  age,  the  youngest  almost  a 
baby.  They  were  fine,  healthy,  spirited  children, 
and  I  dearly  loved  a  frolic  with  them. 

It  was  a  clear,  sunshiny  afternoon  mi  hen  we 
arrived  at  Hope  Cottage.  The  garden  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  boys  were  just  home  from  school. 
Tom  Breeze  knew  where  we  should  find  plenty  of 
ripe  blackberries ;  and  so  we  certainly  should,  had 
not  Mrs.  Breeze's  sister  from  London  been  on  a 
visit,  and  taken  a  sudden  liking  for  me. 

Miss  Penny  was  neither  old  nor  young.  She 
had  sharp  features,  and  light  spiral  ringlets  which 
danced  up  and  down  when  she  spoke,  and  gave 
her  a  lively  look.  I  thought  her  very  inquisitive, 
and  Winter  looked  uneasy,  I  thought,  when  Miss 
Penny  detainsd  me  on  the  sofa  beside  herself. 


When  we  went  out  into  the  garden,  Miss  Penny 
went  with  us ;  and  Tom  Breeze  was  so  angry  with 
his  aunt  for  dodging  us  everywhere,  as  he  said, 
that  he  left  us,  and  went  by  himself  to  gather  the 
ripe  blackberries  he  knew  of.  Winter  said  I  was 
not  a  pleasant  child,  and  never  would  be  a  beauty ; 
but  Miss  Penny  called  me  a  dear  little  love,  and 
praised  my  eyes  and  hair  —  pronouncing  both 
splendid. 

I  disliked  Miss  Penny  notwithstanding,  and 
longed  to  scamper  off  in  search  of  Tom  Breeze  ; 
but  I  was  not  permitted. 

Mr.  Breeze  came  home  before  we  left  Hope 
Cottage.  As  soon  as  the  distant  rumble  of  the 
eart-wecels  was  heard,  the  boys  rushed  off  to  meet 
their  father,  and  I  mounted  myself  upon  the  kerb- 
stone at  the  gate  to  watch  the  carrier's  approach. 
Old  Jess  walked  briskly  up  to  the  door;  Tom 
Breeze  held  the  reins,  which  hi?  younger  brother 
disputed,  seemingly  to  the  amusement  of  their 
father,  whose  good-humoured  face  was  lighted  up 
with  a  radiant  smile  as  he  neared  his  own  door. 
He  was  whistling  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  as  the 
cart  turned  into  the  lane, — I  could  hear  him  a 
long  way  off.  Old  Jess  pricked  up  her  ears  and 
Traveller  wagged  his  tail,  as  if  both  knew  well 
enough  the  pleasures  of  home. 

The  carrier  threw  down  several  parcels  to  neigh- 
bours, and  then  he  sprang  from  the  cart,  wiped 
the  dust  off  his  brow,  and  shook  hands  with  me, 
although  I  was  so  small.  He  looked  tired  and 
jaded ;  but  he  laughed  with  us  children,  had  his 
joke  with  Winter,  and  seemed  to  forget  all  his 
toils  and  hardships  at  home. 

When  we  left  Hope  Cottage  the  sun  was  low, 
but  his  parting  rays  lingered  upon  that  pleasant 
dwelling.  Mr.  Breeze,  with  little  Jim  on  his 
shoulder,  saw  us  to  the  gate ;  Mrs.  Breeze  loaded 
us  with  flowers ;  and  Tom  appeared  with  an  offer- 
ing of  ripe  blackberries.  Winter  said  we  had  siaid 
too  late,  and  quickened  her  pace ;  but  I  turned  to 
"  take  a  last  lingering  look"  at  the  smiling  group 
we  had  left  behind.  There,  in  the  fading  sunlight, 
they  stood — the  hale,  hearty,  weather-beaten  car- 
rier looking  so  contented  and  proud,  with  his 
smiling  young  wife  besids  him,  and  his  curly- 
headed  boy  crowing  on  his  shoulder.  The  elder 
boys  stood  also  in  the  sunshine ;  and  out  of  it  and 
apart  Miss  Penny  appeared.  She  was  the  only 
unpleasing  remembrance  of  that  day. 

Our  path  lay  along  the  sea-shore.  I  loved  the 
sea  in  all  its  moods.  When  I  was  happy,  the 
rippling  waves  echoed  back  the  music  in  my  heart, 
as  they  rolled  up  to  my  feet,  and  broke  in  silvery 
spray  upon  the  golden  sands.  When  some  childish 
sorrow  annoyed  me,  I  sought  comfort  from  the 
moaning  waters,  whose  hoarse  murmur  suited  me 
better  than  Winter's  scolding. 

The  tide  was  flowing  as  we  walked  home,  and 
the  waves  tumbled  over  each  other,  leaping,  plash- 
ing, and  rushing  far  up  the  smooth  sands  in  silvery 
spray.  I  watched  the  stately  ships,  as  they  drifted 
on  an]  sailed  away.    A  question  of  Miss  Penny 
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i  to  my  mind,  and  turning  to  Winter,  I  asked 
her  abruptly — 

"Why  was  I  called  Mara?" 

Winter  gave  her  umbrella  a  poke  into  the  sand, 
and  came  to  a  stand.     I  repeated  my  question. 

"Why,  cos  it  pleased  your  ma',  I  s'pose,"  an- 
swered Winter. 

"  Was  mamma's  name  Mara  ?"  T  again  asked. 

"It  may  have  been,"  replied  Winter. 

"  Mara's  not  a  nice  name,  Winter/' 

"  Aint  it  P— that's  a  matter  of  taste,  Miss  May." 

"  If  it's  a  nice  name,  why  do  you  call  me  May 
-—and  Grandmamma,  tooP" 

Winter  looked  puzzled.  "  What's  got  into 
your  head,  honey P"  she  asked.  "Did  any  un 
az  you  anythink  P" 

"Miss  Penny—" 

"The  old  crocodile  !"  interrupted  Winter,  dig- 
ging her  umbrella  into  the  sand  again. 

We  went  on  in  silence  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
waves  seemed  to  re-echo  Miss  Penny's  question — 
"  Child,  why  was  you  called  Mara  P"  and  I  resolved 
to  know  if  my  mother  also  owned  my  unfortunate 
name. 

Winter  laughed  at  me  for  a  little  fool,  and  only 
answered — "  Tour  mother  might  have  been  named 
Mara." 

While  getting  angry,  Winter  called  Miss  Penny 
such  hard  names,  that  I  was  glad  to  suspend  my 
search  after  knowledge. 

The  daylight  was  almost  gone  when  we  reached 
home,  and  the  stars  were  coming  out.  My  grand- 
mother sat  at  her  room  window,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  us.  Winter 
went  straight  to  the  kitchen — I  to  my  grandmother. 
She  slightly  started  when  I  entered  the  room, 
smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  Her  Bible 
lay  open  on  her  knee.  I  closed  it,  lifted  her 
spectacles— which  had  fallen — and  seating  myself 
at  her  feet,  nsked  her  of  what  she  had  been 
thinking. 

Her  tone  was  sad  as  she  answered — "  I  was 
thinking  of  old  times,  May." 

I  knew  nothing  of  old  times,  but  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  why  I  had  no  parents,  like 
other  children.  My  grandmother  passed  her  hand 
over  my  head  several  times,  smoothing  down  the 
tumbled  curls  silently ;  then  she  answered,  in  her 
mild  way — "God  knows  what  is  best  for  us, 
May." 

I  thought  of  the  Breezes,  what  a  happy  family 
they  were ;  and  I  thought  it  hard  I  had  neither 
father  nor  mother — and  I  said  so. 

"My  little  girl  must  not  fret,"  said  my  grand- 
mother, "although  she  has  a  lonesome  home 
enough,  and  but  an  old  woman  to  care  for  her." 

"  Did  my  papa  die  too  P"  I  asked. 

The  pale  oheek  flushed,  and  the  thin  lips  com- 
pressed, as  if  a  sudden  spasm  had  shot  through  my 
grandmother's  frame.  Her  hand  moved  nervously 
upon  my  head,  and  she  made  no  reply. 

"  Did  papa  love  me  as  well  as  Mr.  Breeze  loves 
his  children  P"  I  asked. 


"Ton  ask  foolish  questions,  child,"  answered 
my  grandmother ;  "  but  tell  me,  have  you  had  a 
pleasant  time  of  it  at  Hope  Cottage  P" 

Ere  I  had  half  finished  an  account  of  my  visit, 
Winter  came  with  lights,  and  carried  me  off  to 
bed. 

I  was  not  sleepy,  and  coaxed  Winter  to  stay 
awhile  beside  me.  She  looked  about  to  find  some- 
thing to  do ;  but  the  little  chamber  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  she  disliked  being  idle. 

"Now  then,  Miss  May,  wot's  got  into  your 
head  to-night,  I'd  like  to  know— and  you  had  such 
a  day's  sport  P" 

That  was  undeniable ;  but  I  insisted  I  was  not 
sleepy,  and  begged  Winter  to  sing. 

"  I'm  tired."  pleaded  Winter,  with  a  yawn. 

"  Please,  Winter ;  '  Jerusalem,'  and  I'll  let  you 
off."  (That  was  Winter's  favourite  hymn.)  "  Sing 
'Jerusalem,'  Winter." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  answered  Winter  ;  "  I'm 
tired  to  death  with  this  day's  racketing.  Tou 
don't  think  of  old  folks,  Miss  May." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  the  old  times,  Winter  P"  I 
asked. 

"  'Course  I  do.  Good  night ! — think  on  your 
grandma's  text." 

" '  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness' — that's  it,  Winter." 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,  child." 

"  Who  are  the  upright,  Winter?" 

"  Tour  grandma',  and  sich  like." 

"  Is  Mr.  Durward  upright  P" 

"  Mr.  Durward  is  a  clergyman.  Now  there — 
don't  ax  no  more  questions,  chatterbox." 

I  had  been  in  outrageous  spirits  all  day,  and 
now  the  reaction  came,  I  suppose.  Night  had 
come  with  her  shadows,  and  brought  Miss  Penny 
back  to  mind.  Winter  pretended  to  be  goiug ; 
she  lifted  the  oandle,  and  shading  it  with  her  hand, 
went  to  the  door.  She  must  have  forgotten  some- 
thing, for  she  came  baok,  looked  over  the  chamber 
carefully,  and  then,  still  shading  the  light,  she 
looked  at  me. 

"  You  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you'd  a  mind 
to  cry,  instead  of  going  to  sleep,"  said  Winter, 
snappishly. 

I  turned  away  my  face  to  hide  the  tears  that 
sprang  to  my  eyes. 

Winter's  manner  changed.  "  Miss  May — ain't 
you  a  foolish  child  to  get  so  tired  you  can't  sleep  P 
What  would  your  grandma'  say  if  she  knew  P" 

There  was  no  reply ;  the  tears  were  rolling  fast 
down  my  cheeks  now.  Winter  let  me  hide  my 
face,  and  went  on — 

"  I  know'd  it's  all  along  of  that  greeu-eyed  ser- 
pent asking  questions  at  the  child.  Was  I  in  my 
dotage  for  to  leave  the  child  alone  with  her  P  She's 
a  laughing  hyena  that  woman,  and  no  more  like 
her  sister  than  I'm  like  missus.  Don't  mind  wot 
old  serpents  says  to  ye,  honey ;  they  knows  nought, 
and  you're  crying  for  you  don't  know  what— that's 
it ;  and  it's  a  shame  to  want  a  shaky  old  woman 
to  sit  here  all  night  and  sing  a  great  baby  asleep 
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with  'Jerusalem/  and  her  wi'  a  happy  home  o* 
brown." 

Under  pretext  of  shaking  up  the  pillows,  Winter 
lifted  my  head,  and  pillowed  it  on  her  own  warm 
breast;  then,  clearing  her  throat  two  or  three 
timet,  the  .sang  her  favourite  hymn.  Winter 
knew  nothing  of  music,  and  her  voice,  even  in  her 
best  days,  could  not  have  been  what  is  commonly 
termed  fine ;  but  I  was  accustomed  to  it,  and 
preferred  Winter's  singing  to  any  other.  When 
M  Jerusalem"  was  finished,  I  was  still  awake,  and 
Winter  drew  me  closer  to  her,  and  putting  her 
arms  round  me  whispered—"  Try  to  sleep  on  '  The 
Happy  Land/  "  and  sang  it  over.  Winter's 
bjmn  sounded  fainter  and  faiuter,  until  it  died 
away  in  the  mysterious  music  of  the  ocean,  and  I 
entered  dreamland,  to  gather  blackberries  mith 
Tom  Breeae. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Mis.  Wathbringham's  establishment  was  limited 
—so  her  prospectus  stated  ;  but  as  it  did  net  hint 
the  number  of  pupils  that  could  hope  to  be  enrolled 
on  quarter-day,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  proposals ;  and  it  was  Winter's  opinion, 
founded  upon  observation  and  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  lady,  that  Mrs.  Watheriagham  would  not 
refuse  a  pupil ;  and  so  long  as  one  was  to  be  had, 
the  limit  wonld  not  be  overstepped. 

Mrs.  Watheringbam  was  a  tall,  handsome,  smi- 
ling lady.  Indisposition  prevented  my  grandmother 
introducing  me  to  my  new  preeeptress;  but  Winter, 
as  usual,  acted  as  her  proxy.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  lady's  condescension  and  affability.  She 
shook  hands  with  Winter  cordially,  and  kissed  me 
quite  affectionately.  Indeed,  she  was  so  very 
familiar  that  I  thought  Mrs.  Watheringham  must 
have  mistaken  me  for  some  one  else,  or  that  I 
must  have  met  her  at  some  former  time,  which  I 
tried  in  vain  to  recall.  Winter's  little  eccentri- 
cities she  seemed  quite  accustomed  to ;  and  her 
eoogh — which  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  so 
ill— Mrs.  Watheringbam  was  not  at  all  alarmed 
st ;  and  she  heard  all  Winter  had  to  say  so  meekly, 
and  quite  went  in  with  Winter's  opinions,  although 
such  a  learned  person  must  have  known  better 
than  dear  old  simple  Winter.  Strangely  enough, 
Winter  did  not  seem  flattered  at  Mrs.  Watbering- 
aam's  condescension  and  courtesy.  She  drew 
patterns  on  the  beautiful  carpet  with  the  point  of 
her  umbrella,  while  Mrs.  Watheringham  explained 
her  system  to  the  "  confidential  servant,"  with  as 
much  affability  as  if  she  had  been  conversing  with 
the  mistress. 

I  was  glad  that  Mrs.  Watheringham  had  seen  my 
grandmother  an  a  previous  occasion,  for  I  was 
quite  afraid  she  might  form  an  unfavourable 
opiaien  of  us  from  Winter ;  sud  when  she  was 
alone,  I  ventured  to  inform  Mrs.  Watheringham 
that  Winter  was  a  most  trustworthy  person,  and 
Pot  i&natoed,  although  her  cough  made  her  cross 


at  times.    Mrs.  Watheringham  smiled,  and  assured 
me  she  thought  Winter  a  delightful  creature. 

I  was  considered  rather  in  advance  of  my  age 
at  home,  but  Mrs.  Watheringham's  pupils  fairly 
put  me  to  the  blush.  Miss  Augusta  Wathering- 
ham, aged  ten,  was  a  miracle  of  learning.  I 
doubted  if  King  Solomon  could  have  excelled  that 
young  lady  in  wisdom.  How  so  much  knowledge 
could  have  been  crammed  into  that  small  head  in 
ten  years  I  could  not  conceive.  Miss  Augusta 
Watheringham's  examination  upon  natural  history 
was  most  searching ;  nevertheless,  she  explained  so 
learnedly  what  natural  history  was,  that  I  felt 
quite  ashamed  at  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
subject.  She  illustrated  her  subjects  at  such 
length  and  with  such  minuteness,  that  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  spent  her  short  life  entirely 
amongst  those  animals  she  described,  had  she  not 
betrayed  a  like  intimacy  with  every  other  subject. 
When  my  turn  came  in  the  general  instruction 
class,  my  heart  beat  fast ;  and  when  asked,  "  what 
a  tree  .was,"  my  ideas  became  so  confused,  I  could 
not  give  any  answer. 

The  class  exchanged  glances,  tittered,  and  I 
heard  some  one  whisper,  "  Stupid/9 

A  few  moments  were  allowed  me  to  consider  the 
question,  but  I  could  not  give  a  better  definition 
of  a  tree,  than  that  it  was  a  tree,  and  nothing 
more.  I  was  the  lowest  in  the  class,  and  the 
question  was  carried  to  Miss  Augusta  Wathering- 
ham, who  instantly  explained,—"  a  tree  was  the 
largest  vegetable  unit." 

How  Miss  Augusta  Watheringham  must  have 
pitied  my  ignorance !  but  I  consoled  myself  with 
thinking  that  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Wather- 
ingham's "  System"  that  was  new  to  me,  and  that 
in  time,  I  should  get  used  to  it. 

I  returned  home  somewhat  less  strong  on  my 
advancement,  and  impressed  with  Mrs.  Wathering- 
ham's affirmation,  that  my  education  had  been 
shockingly  neglected.  I  had  books  given  me  on 
every  known  science,  but  neither  myself  nor  Winter, 
who  heard  me  my  lessons,  could  make  anything  of 
them — the  words  were  too  hard  to  remember,  and 
Winter  could  nt  pronounce  them  properly.  My 
grandmother's  sight  was  growing  weak,  and  she 
could  not  see  to  read  in  the  dark  winter  nights. 
We  burned  down  whole  candles,  and  Winter  and 
I  tried  and  taxed  our  brains  to  no  purpose, — our 
good  old  dictionary  was  worn  to  tatters,  and  Win- 
ter declared  that  Dr.  Johnson  knew  as  little  about 
Mrs.  Watheringham's  system  as  we  did. 

This  was  her  opinion,  for  the  dictionary  was 
silent  upon  it.  Dr.  Johnson  was  Winter's  autho- 
rity upon  all  human  knowledge.  I  studied  harder, 
but  I  fell  back,  and  Mrs,  Watheringham's  system, 
evidently,  was  not  intended  for  one  of  my  limited 
capacities ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  pupil  who  seemed 
to  make  much  progress,  wss  Miss  Augusta  Wather- 
ingham. She  went  on  advancing  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  but  I  sometimes  thought  she  owed  more 
to  her  good  memory  than  an  enlarged  understand- 
ing— indeed,  a  well-stored  memory  was  Mrs.  Wa- 
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theringham's  care,  a  ready  answer  by  heart  being  the 
one  thing  desirable.  As  to  whether  a  pupil  had 
any  definite  idea  of  what  was  contained  in  question 
and  answer  was  unimportant. 

Mrs.  Watheringham's  establishment,  however, 
became  popular — the  first  public  examination  was 
a  triumph.  There  were  no  mistakes,  no  inaccura- 
cies, no  disorder, — cool,  self-possessed,  and  ready, 
the  pupils  stood  forth,  a  well-trained,  well-ordered 
band — astonishing  the  simple,  unsophisticated  in- 
habitants with  their  apparent  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. The  wise  men  nodded  approval  of  so  won- 
derful a  system ;  the  delighted  parents  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
Mr.  Durward  who  was  present,  was  the  only  person 
who  did  not  seem  to  concur  with  popular  opinion, 
and  dissented  quite  openly  from  the  new  system 
and  its  supporters.  Mr.  Durward  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  insist  on  his 
prejudices  to  another's  hurt. 

It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Watheringham's  system 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  her  pupils,  to  make  herself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  family  history  of  each,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  antecedents  of  their  progenitors. 

Mrs.  Watheringbam  applied  to  me  the  first  day 
I  became  a  pupil,  for  what  information  she  lacked 
concerning  myself,  but  not  being  quite  satisfied 
with  all  that  I  could  impart,  in  an  evil  hour  she 
questioned  Winter,  through  some  unfortunate  al- 
lusion to  my  orphanhood,  and  I  was  in  consequence 
early  withdrawn  from  that  enterprising  lady's  care. 


CHAFTEB.  IV. 

Mr  grandmother  had  a  friend  in  Scotland— a  Mrs. 
Munro.  That  lady's  two  daughters  kept  a  board- 
ing-school in  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  and 
thither  I  was  sent.  When  my  grandmother  formed 
a  resolution  she  generally  acted  upon  it  at  once, 
and  I  was  seldom  taken  into  her  confidence.  It 
was  Winter  who  told  me  of  my  grandmother's  in- 
tention to  tend  me  from  home,  and  it  gratified'  me 
to  observe  that  Winter  disrelished  the  idea  of 
transmitting  me  to  Scotland  following  in  that  my 
example. 

"  To  think  of  missis'sendiug  the  child  to  strange 
parts  to  be  eddicated,"  she  would  say.  "Missis 
is  changing  to  be  sure,  but  sartain  Miss  May  don't 
bide  in  Scotland  long.  The  reason  why,  T  know," 
added  Winter,  prophetically. 

A  favourable  opportunity  occurred,  and  under 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Durward  I  arrived  at  Park 
House  Institution.  I  bore  up  wonderfully  until 
I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  that  spacious  mansion 
with  its  great  stone  pillars  and  shining  brass-plate. 
Park  House  Institution  looked  so  uulike  my  dear 
old  home,  with  its  red  brick  walls,  and  ivy-covered 
porch,  and  trim  garden  in  front,  that  I  felt  a  strong 
inclination  not  to  enter  that  grander,  but  in  my 


opinion,  less  pleasant  dwelling-place.  My  old 
home  was  quiet  enough,  and  owed  its  occasional 
stir  all  to  me ;  but  the  stillness  of  Park  House 
Institution  was  awful.  As  we  ascended  tho  thickly- 
carpeted  stairs,  I  could  hear  my  heart  beat.  The 
woman  who  conducted  us  to  the  drawing-room  had 
so  grave  a  face,  that  balancing  her  expression 
against  the  stillness,  I  concluded  that  a  great 
sorrow  must  have  fallen  on  the  family.  It  was  a 
relief  when  the  housemaid  threw  open  the  door  of 
a  large  spacious  room.  The  weather  was  chill/ 
and  damp,  but  there  was  only  a  paper  imitation  of 
a  waterfall  in  the  grate ;  green  Venetian  blinds  and 
white  muslin  curtains  hid  what  little  sunshine  was 
out  of  doors,  and  nothiug  was  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Durward  spoke  cheerfully  and  hopefully  of 
me  to  Miss  Munro,  who  looked  at  me  through  her 
eye-glass,  and  smiled  encouragement.  Mrs. 
Watheringham  would  have  spoken  more,  but  Miss 
Munro  was  not  demonstrative.  Her  deportment 
was  grave;  but  that  befitted  the  house  under 
present  circumstances  as  I  presumed ;  yet  Miss 
Munro  made  no  allusion  to  any  sad  event,  and  Mr. 
Durward  clearly  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  in  a 
house  of  mourning.  He  bade  me  good-bye  with 
his  brightest  smile,  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Miss  Munro,  laughed  at  my  rueful  looks,  and  left 
me  in  Park  House  Institution,  with  its  grey  stone 
walls  ,  and  its  new  faces,  its  dreary  stillness  and 
its  funeral  aspect,  and,  as  I  feared,  its  dark  coffin, 
which  I  dreaded  more  than  all. 

When  I  had  watched  Mr.  Durward  from  a 
window  until  he  was  lost  to  sight,  Miss  Munro  led 
me  into  a  comfortable  bed-chamber,  where,  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  fire,  sat  an  old  lady  in  a  black 
stuff  gown  and  shepherd's-plaid  shawl;  she  wore 
a  widow's  cap,  and  looked  much  older  than  my 
grandmother.  Miss  Munro  went  up  to  the  old 
lady's  chair  and  told  her  who  I  was,  and  the  old 
lady  adjusted  her  spectacles  and  bade  me  come 
nearer ;  she  scanned  my  features  closely,  and  pat- 
ting me  on  the  head  said, — "  Your  grannie  was  a 
braw  queen  in  her  day  ;  she  wore  high-heeled 
shoon  wi'  siller  buckles — wi'  siller  buckles ; — nay 
it  was  Dame  Ogilvie  wore  high-soled  shoon.  Your 
grannie  and  me  were  weans  when  Dame  Ogilvie 
was  in  her  prime." 

"Your  honoured  friend  sends  her  respectful 
remembrances,  Mother,"  interrupted  Miss  Munro, 
which,  when  her  granddaughter  presents,  we  shall 
withdraw." 

Thus  reminded,  I  delivered  my  grandmothers 
kind  messages,  which  the  old  lady  graciously  re- 
ceived, remarking  the  while, — 

"It's  just  like  her;  Hester  had  aye  a  warm 
heart,  but  pride  was  her  besetting  sin.  We  ea'ad 
her  the  duchess  in  my  young  days, — they  were 
braw  times  then.** 

"  Farewell,  madam,"  said  I,  curtseying,  at  a  hint 
from  Miss  Munro. 

"Bye,  bye,  my  bonny  leddy,"  answered  her 
mother,  extending  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss ;  '•  be  a 
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glide   bairn,  fetr  the  Lard  and  je  will  be  led 
right." 

That  facetious  bat  interesting  old  lady  I  never 
saw  again. 

Miss  Munro  withdrew  me  abruptly  from  her 
presence,  and  next  introduced  me  to  my  fellow 
pupils,  from  whom  I  met  a  less  ceremonious  recep- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  twenty  boarders  eyed  me  sus- 
piciously for  I  had  arrived  at  Park  House  in  the 
middle  of  the  session.  Nothing  daunted  however, 
I  ate  my  supper  with  a  relish,  and  even  ventured 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  young  lady 
next  to  me.  Her  name  was  Ann  Grant,  and  I 
was  to  share  her  room. 

Ann  Grant  was  a  lively,  talkative,  girl ;  and 
when  prayers  were  over  and  the  nineteen  boarders 
had  retired,  I  questioned  Ann  respecting  the  sad 
sad  event  I  believed  to  have  recently  taken  place 
at  Park  House.  Ann  Grant  stared  at  me  in 
silence  a  few  seconds,  and  then  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

"And  so,"  said  she,  "did  you  suppose  Park 
House  Bedlam,  and  the  inmates  lunatics;  and 
don't  you  know  this  admirable  institution  is  cele- 
brated, amongst  other  things,  for  its  decorum  and 
propriety." 

Ann  Grant's  tone  was  sneering,  but  I  was  glad 
to  find  I  was  mistakeu  about  the  coffin. 

"Ton  know  nothing  at  all  of  Park  House  yet," 

resumed  Ann  Grant,  brushing  out  her  long  wiry 

hair — u  wait  until  you've  been  here  as  long  as  me." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  boarders,"  asked  Ann, 

after  a  short  silence. 

I  answered.  "  not  at  all." 
"  Mind  what  you  say,  if  you're  a  nobody,"  said 
Ann  Grant. 

"  I  am  not  a  nobody,"  said  I  indignautly,  "  my 
name  is  Mara  Arthur  Austin,  and  I  am  Mrs. 
Hester  Austin's  grandaughter." 

"Who's  your  father,"  asked  Ann  abruptly, 
"  we've  no  grandmothers  here;  we  don  i count  so 
far  back  at  Park  House." 

I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  I  had  a  lUber, 
•nd  1  told  Ann  Grant  so  much  in  confidence. 

"You'd  better  not  make   that  known  here," 
said  Ann — "the  boarders  are  uncommon  sharp, 
they'll  suspect 
"Whatr  I  asked  fiercely. 
"  Hey, — what  a  pair  of  eyes ;  one  might  warm 
their  hands  before  them.    You're  a  regular  Madge 
Wildfire ; — but,  my  lady,  it  won't  do  here,  I  can 
tell  yon, — you  want  taming." 
"They  shan't  trample  on  me,"  said  I. 
Ann  Grant  laughed.     "You've  a  spirit,  have 
you ;  well,  we  shall  see.     You're  a  small  mite, 
tboogh,— but  it's  a  pity  you  date  so  far  back." 
41  Miss  Munro  never  said  so." 
*  Good,  dear, — Miss  Munro,  of  course  not ;  she 
Wongs  to  antiquity  herself." 
"Whom  have  I  to  fear?" 
M  The  nineteen  especially ;  you'll  observe  I  don't 
lay  for  myself  quite    at  present.    But  that's  a 
dreadful  odds  against  you." 


"What  am  I  to  do,  then'" 

"  Swear  allegiance  to  Sir  Peter  Ross's  daughter, 
she's  queen  at  present,  and  all  others  are  subjects. 
Don't  offend  Miss  Jemima  Boss." 

I  scorned  Ann  Grant's  advice,  and  refused  to 
seek  Miss  Jemima  Ross's  favour.  Ann  Grant 
called  me  a  fool,  bade  me  sleep  over  the  matter, 
and  I  did  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Grant  was  right, — the  favour  of  Park 
House  was  only  to  be  obtained  through  Miss* 
Jemima  Ross.  And  as  I  would  not  succumb  to 
Miss  Jemima  Ross,  Park  House  and  myself  became 
antagonistic.  I  was  a  nobody — without  mother  or 
father,  below  notice,  and  yet  not  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  below  persecution.  I  would  not  com- 
plain to  Miss  Munro,  for  I  believed  she  would  have 
leaned  to  the  popular  side ;  I  would  not  distress 
my  grandmother  by  an  account  of  the  persecutions 
I  suffered  from  having  the  misfortune  to  date  my 
genealogy  no  further  forward  than  my  relationship 
with  herself,  and  my  inability  to  cope  with  m  y 
wealthier  companions.  Ann  Grant  stood  me 
friend,  however,  and  even  when  I  was  in  th 
wrong  maintained  my  cause  against  all. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  prejudices  lessened 
or  Park  House  Institution  improved,  and  suffered 
me  to  hold  on  my  way  unmolested ;  Miss  Jemima 
Ross  ceased  to  notice  me  at  all,  and  but  for  an 
unlucky  coincidence,  Park  House  and  I  might  have 
remained  for  ever  on  friendly  terms. 

One  afternoon  was  raw  and  wet,  and  kept  us  in 
doors,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I  wanted  very 
much  to  finish  a  book.  For  that  object  I  bid 
myself  in  the  intricacies  of  a  large  folding  screen  in 
the  book-room.  I  had  not  been  long  in  my 
hiding-place,  when  a  noisy  group  entered  the 
room.  I  went  on  with  my  book ;  after  a  time  I 
heard  my  name  mentioned,  so  I  became  an  eavta- 
dropper  legitimately.  Miss  Jemima  Ross  was  the 
speaker. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  heard  another  voice  reply. 
"  There's  no  nonsense  about  it,"  insisted  Miss 
Jemima  Ross ;  "  She  can  tell  nothing  of  her  pa- 
rents,  and  she  has  no  friends  but  the  old  woman  she 
calls  her  grandmother.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
she's  a  washerwoman." 

There  was  a  general  titter  at  this,  making  my 
cheeks  red. 

'*  It's  strange  she  can  give  no  account  of  those 
to  whom  she  belongs ;  our  nurse  says  it  looks  sus- 
picious,— and  perhaps  the  old  woman's  not  her 
grandmother  but  some  wretched  person  paid—" 
I  heard  no  more,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
I  was  a  passionate  child,  and  rushed  from  my 
hiding-place  like  a  boy  or  a  rifle  volunteer,  and 
struck  Miss  Jemima  Ross  with  all  my  strength. 
She  was  taller  and  older,  but  she  staggered  and 
might  have  fallen  if  one  of  her  companions  had  not 
caught  her. 
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"  How  dare  you  speak  lies,  you  wicked  girl  P" 
I  cried  ;  "  if  you  name  my  grandmother  again,  I 
will  kill  you." 

Miss  Jemima  Boss  screamed,  her  friends  drew 
back. 

The  under-  governess  rushed  into  the  room ; 
Miss  Munro  was  summoned,  the  knight's  daughter 
was  borne  away  sobbing  hysterically,  and  I  was 
consigned  to  darkness,  while  a  council  was  held  in 
the  school-room.  I  was  locked  up  two  hours,  and 
at  the  eud  of  that  time  Miss  Grey,  the  head- 
governess,  led  me  like  a  prisoner  into  the  presence 
of  Miss  Munro  and  the  Rev.  David  Petticrea,  who 
was  the  head  English  master. 

I  marched  sullenly  into  the  presence  of  my  su- 
periors with  my  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

The  Rev.  David  Petticrea  was  a  man  of  peace 
and  philanthropical  in  principle. 

"Miss  Austin,"  said  he,  mildly,  "your  tea- 
chers regret " 

"  Deeply,"  added  Miss  Munro. 

"  Deeply,"  repeated  the  head-master,  "  the  un- 
pleasing  occurrence  which  has  this  day  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  Park  House.  Inclined,  however, 
to  put  the  mildest  construction  upon " 

"  Everything,"  chimed  in  Miss  Munro. 
•  Mr.  Petticrea  coughed,  and  turning  to  the  lady, 
he  said,  "  perhaps  you  say  truly,  madam.  Then 
addressing  me, — "Inclined  to  think  leniently,  we 
are  ready,  upon  your  admission,  to  believe  you  also, 
Miss  Austin,  deeply  regret  your  conduct,  and  are 
prepared  to  make  what  reparation  is  in  your  power 
to  all  parties  concerned." 

Mr,  Petticrea  paused  for  a  reply.  There  was 
none. 

"  Say  you're  sorry,1*   ome  one  whispered. 

I  could  not. 

"  Miss  Austin,"  said  Miss  Munro,  "  speak  di- 
rectly, or  a  greater  punishment  awaits  you." 

••  Confess  you  were  led  away  by  passion  to  com- 
mit an  outrage  for  which  you  are  ashamed  and 
sorry,"  said  Mr.  Petticrea. 

"  8ir,  I  cannot." 

"  Oh  you  dreadful  child,"  said  the  senior  go- 
verness. 

"  Vixen,"  muttered  the  under-governess. 

"  Child,  this  is  a  bad  state  of  things,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Petticrea  with  a  perplexed  air;  "you 
struck  a  fellow -creature  who  was  doing  you  do 
injury,  and  you  cannot  say  you  are  sorry  P" 

"No,  sir." 

Miss  Munro  sighed. 

"Let  the  young  lady  against  whom  Miss  Austin 
cherishes  such  undeniable  feelings  be  brought." 

Miss  Jemima  Ross  was  brought  into  the  room 
at  the  head-master's  request. 

"  Miss  Ross,  duty  requires  us  to  forgive  our 
enemies ;  Miss  Austin,  we  believe,  is  apt  to  act 
rashly  on  impulse, — she  doubtless  in  her  heart  re- 
grets having  pained  so  amiable  a  companion; 
should  she  apologise  for  her  conduct  will  you 
forget  ill-feeling  and  receive  her  into  good  fellow- 
ship again  f  * 


Miss  Jemima  Ross  whimpered  "yes.*9 

"  Amiable  girl,"  said  Miss  Munro. 

"  Delightful,"  responded  the  under-governess. 

"  Your  ready  forgiveness  commends  you  to  your 
teachers,"  added  the  Rev.  Mr.  Petticrea.  ««  Miss 
Austin  take  example  by  your  fellow-pupil,  and 
express  your  contrition." 

I  made  no  advance. 

The  under-governess  pushed  me  forward. 

"  Young  lames,  shake  hands,"  said  the  head- 
master. 

I  drew  back. 

"  Ask  Miss  Ross's  pardon,"  commanded  Miss 
Munro. 

"Never,  Ma'am,"  I  answered;  "Miss  Ross 
insulted  me." 

Miss  Jemima  Ross  was  hastily  removed,  crying, 
and  I  was  led  back  to  my  dark  prison  by  the 
under-governess. 

A  faint  streak  of  light  came  under  the  door, — I 
watched  it  wax  fainter  until  it  died  away  entirely. 
'When  all  was  dark,  I  heard  my  name  whispered 
through  the  key-hole.  I  listened  again  and  some 
one  repeated  "  Mara,  are  you  asleep  P  It's  Ann 
Grant  asks." 

I  put  my  lips  close  to  my  side  of  the  key-hole 
and  whispered,  "  Why  are  you  here,  Ann  ?" 

"  To  know  if  you're  come  to,"  she  answered. 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Have  you  had  a  cry  f " 

"  No." 

"  That's  a  pity,  it  would  do  you  good ;  you'd 
feel  softened  after." 

My  side  of  the  key-hole  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  hungry  P"  asked  Ann. 

"No." 

"You  don't  have  any  ill-feeling  to  me,  Mara?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"There's  a  wide  slit  under  the  door,  Mara, 
reach  down  your  hand,  and  you'll  find  some- 
thing." 

"  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  not ;  I  dont  want  any- 
thing." 

"  You  perverse  little  thing,  don't  make  more 
enemies  to  yourself,  now  don't,  Mara." 

The  voice  was  so  pleading,  I  could  not  resist  it, 
and  stooping  down  I  found  a  small  flat  parcel 
thrust  through  the  slit  in  the  door. 

"  I  couldn't  get  a  larger  piece  to  slide  through," 
apologised  Ann,  (never  raising  her  voice  above  a 
whisper).  Try  to  eat  it,  Mara,  it's  a  piece  of 
mothers  cake,  and  so  good.'. 

Ann  Grant  was  the  only  one  who  understood 
me  in  Park  House.  I  was  stubborn,  rebellious, 
and  passionate,  but  not  heartless,  for  a  kind  word 
or  deed,  however  trifling  or  insignificant,  would 
break  down  every  barrier  distrust  had  raised. 

"  It's  almost  bed-time,"  said  Ann,  "  you'll  be 
set  at  liberty  soon ;  but  I  must  be  off  now." 

"Don't  go  yet,  Ann." 

"Must;  there's  the  bell  for  prayers, — you'll 
have  your  liberty  directly." 

I  was  never  permitted  to  go  to  my  own  room 
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again,  but  pat  under  tbe  strictest  surveillance 
and  was  to  sleep  in  future  with  the  under-gover- 
ness.  This  arrangement  did  not  mend  matters  ; 
the  under-governess  hated  me,  and  constantly 
praised  8ir  Peter  Ross's  daughter  in  my  hearing. 
She  kepi  me  from  Ann  Grant,  tbe  only  being  in 
Park  House  who  could  have  influenced  me,  and 
I  became  more  hardened  and  less  pliable  every  day, 
to  the  great  grief  of  Miss  Munro,  who  pronounced 
me  incorrigible. 

Miss  Jemima  Boss  pretended  to  live  in  con- 
stant dread  of  my  violence,  and  became  nervous 
and  hysterical,  so  that  one  of  us  would  have  to 
leave  Park  House. 

8ir  Peter  Ross  was  a  personal  friend  of  Miss 
Monro's ;  his  name  was.  the  first  in  her  list  of  re- 
ferences. It  spoke  volumes, — Park  House  owed 
much  of  its  success  to  Sir  Peter  Ross ;  neverthe- 
less, Miss  Munro  declared  bad  Miss  Ross  been 
culpable,  no  partiality  would  have  been  shown  by 
Park  House. 

Miss  Jemima*  was  the  injured,  I  was  the  ag- 
gressor, and  consequently  the  party  to  be  expelled, 
if  expulsion  was  expedient,  and  I  was  sent  back  to 
my  grandmother  in  disgrace.  I  believe  the  only 
one  who  regretted  my  departure  was  Ann  Grant. 

The  journey  home  was  not  pleasant ;  I  was  re- 
turning in  disgrace  alone,  and  I  fancied  the 
coachman  under  whose  charge  I  was  placed,  knew 
I  had  been  expelled  from  Park  House  for  bad 
conduct.  His  manner  was  so  grufl  and  he  took 
so  little  notice  of  me,  as  so  did  the  passengers, 
I  felt  marked  and  miserable. 

My  grandmother  received  me  coldly  :  she  wfti 
displeased  and  grieved, — Winter  hardly  spoke  to 
ne  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  home ;  but 
8aUy  was  glad  to  see  me  back. 

"  The  house  has  not  been  like  itself  since  you  left, 
miss,**  she  said  ;  "  it's  been  ever  so  lonesome,  and 
so  has  missis  and  all  of  us." 

Appearances  were  against  Sally's  assertions,  but 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  her.  For  several  days  I 
was  allowed  to  wander  about  at  will.  My  grand- 
mother seemed  uncertain  where  to  send  me  next ; 
Mr.  Durward  kept  away,  and  everything  was 
changed.  I  explained  to  my  grandmother  how  I 
was  treated  by  my  fellow-pupils  at  Park  House ; 
but  she  believed  my  story  exaggerated,  and  sharply 
rebuked  my  hasty  conduct. 


"Thee  art  no  mild  maiden,  Mara,"  she  said 
"  thee  shouldst  have  reproved  mildly,  or  taken  thy 
complaint  to  thy  teachers.  Thee  must  pray  for 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  spirit  that  thou  dost 
lack." 

Winter  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  I  was 
miserable  by  reason  of  much  chiding. 

One  day  I  wandered  farther  than  usual  from 
home,  but  I  knew  nobody  missed  me  there  now. 
It  was  a  bleak  stormy  day,  the  wind  was  high,  the 
sea  boisterous.  The  sands  were  deserted  except 
by  the  great  waves  which  dashed  themselves 
against  the  grey  rocks  and  flung  the  spray  in  my 
face  ;  wearied  with  stumbling  amongst  the  rocks,  I 
sat  down  to  watch  the  heaving  ocean.  The  tall 
ships  rooked  to  and  fro,  and  the  fisher's  boats  were 
madly  tossed  upon  the  crested  billows ;  a  venture- 
some urchin  waded  into  the  waves,  in  search  of 
shingle,  but  a  great  billow  reared  its  crested  front, 
and  almost  carried  him  away, — half  drowned  he 
ran  homewards.  I  wondered  if  tbe  tide  should 
carry  me  away,  and  whether  they  would  be  sorry 
at  home.  Something  impelled  me  to  try*  the  ex- 
periment; not  that  I  exactly  meant  to  drown 
myself,  but  the  excitement  of  the  project  pleased 
me. 

The  tide  was  flowing,  and  the  waves  came  rolling 
up  to  my  feet, — a  sheet  of  spray  enciroled  me, 
and  I  waded  farther  into  the  sea.  Tbe  billows 
terrified  and  bewildered  me,  and  I  drew  back. 
My  hat  blew  off, — I  dashed  after  it,  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  my  property.  There  was  a  gurgling 
sensation,  and  a  hissing  sound,  for  many  waters 
were  closing  over  my  head, — a  shout,  and  a  great 
calm. 

I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  of  a  rough  fisher- 
man carrying  me  home  dripping  and  drowsy,  and 
of  my  grandmother  bending  over  me,  pale  and 
distressed,  and  Winter  snatching  me  from  the 
fisherman  and  lifting  me  up  to  my  own  little  room. 
Winter  did  not  miss  my  hat,  and  made  no  enqui- 
ries after  it,  until  the  next  day,  when  I  had 
recovered  from  my  nearly  fatal  immersion. 

The  following  week  I  was  sent  to  a  school  in 
our  own  neighbourhood.  I  was  grown  wiser,  and 
for  four  years  made  steady  progress,  and  left 
Dutton  Seminary  with  the  good  wishes  of  its 
society. 


NEW  TEAR'S  EVE  IN  PARIS. 


*Eb  gone— its  Autumn's  reaping-day, 
Ite  eandle  burnetii  dim  and  tow, 
4*d  sands  its  last  and  fitful  ray 
0*6*  wastes  of  ioe  and  aaow. 


There  is  no  more  to  do  or  tell 
Of  what  might  all  been  done  or  said, 
And  that  is  but  the  passing  bell 
A-toiting  for  the  dead. 
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Tltl  SCIENCE  0*  SWlXftUXQ, 


In  Paris  on  this  old  year's  night 
There  liveth  an  uneasy  man 
Endowed  with  subtle  second  sight 
All  cunning  quirks  to  scan ; 

He  dreams  of  conquest  far  and  wide, 
From  Amoor  to  Atrota's  bank — 
Where  "  Uncle  "  rode,  who  seeks  to  ride, 

May  sink  where  uncle  sank. 
He  recketh  not  of  human  woe — 
For  Uncle  never  thought  of  that, — 
But  maps  all  kingdoms  here  below, 

Bogota  to  Herat. 
From  fair  Tahiti's  isle  of  smiles 
To  Lapland's  dreary  line  of  snow, 
He  compasseth  and  chalks  the  miles 

Where  Dukes  may  come  and  go. 
The  dance  is  done,  the  song  is  sung, 
And  silent  is  the  palace  hall, 
And  the  case-hardened  nerves  unstrung 

By  writing  on  the  wall. 
The  march  is  past,  the  fields  are  won, 
And  now  in  this  reviewing  hour 
The  future,  like  the  rising  sun, 

Throws  shadows  on  the  floor. 
He  looketh  East,  he  looketh  West, 
He  thinketh  of  the  vine-girt  Ehine ; — 
For  his  is  no  unbroken  rest, 

Or  sleep,  like  thine  or  mine. 
He  looketh  East  to  Egypt's  Nile, 
The  near  way  to  the  Indian  land, 
And  as  he  looketh— in  the  while 

Sees  blood  upon  the  sand. 

He  turns  him  to  the  British  coast, 
And  thinks  of  Uncle's  feuds  and  fears, 
And  answering  to  his  million  host 
Sees  rifle  volunteers. 

Oh  had  we  still  the  warrior  chief, 
The  victory  crowned  of  other  hours, 
He  might  have  plucked  from  fields  of  grief, 
Flow'rs  for  these  isles  of  ours. 


He  knew  not  how  his  well- won  fame 
Around  our  million'd  hearths  was  wreath'd, 
And  dreamed  not  that  his  honest  name 
In  million'd  hearts  was  sheath'd. 

We  have  not  now  his  iron  will 
Who  grasp'd  and  crush'd  the  Scind'an  host, 
All  of  his  courage  and  his  skill, 
Save  memory,  is  lost. 

He  died  who  won  the  Alma  height 
Led  through  the  storm  of  Inkerman, 
We  miss  in  council  or  in  fight, 
One  English  gentleman. 

He  sinks  beneath  an  Indian  sun, 
His  strength  is  wasting  far  away, 
Whose  work  of  doom  has  well  been  done 
In  India's  fiery  day. 

There  is  a  writing  on  the  wall — 
A  shadow  falling  on  the  floor — 
A  whispered  voice  comes  through  the  hall, 
And  through  the  silk-girt  door. 

It  names  not  Solferino's  blood, 
It  speaks  not  of  Magenta's  slain, 
Nor  of  Ticino's  ruby  flood, 
All  that  may  be  again. 

From  mitred  college,  priestly  scene, 
A  hooded  monk,  an  age-bow*d  man, 
Whispers  the  coming  war  between 
Versailles  and  Vatican. 

The  Duchess  smiles  in  winning  ways, 
The  Countess  sings  a  merry  song, 
The  Princess  whirls  her  cunning  maze 
Of  steps, — yet  all  goes  wrong. 

In  Paris  on  this  old  year's  night, 
There  liveth  an  uneasy  man, 
Strong  for  the  wrong,  weak  for  the  right, 
Before  the  Vatican. 


THE    SCIENCE    OP    SWINDLING. 


Ik  these  days  when  appearances  are  taken  for 
reality  while  they  should  go  for  next  to  nothing ; 
when  one  man,  by  ingeniously  lying  for  half  a  life- 
time, can  make  enough  out  of  public  credulity  to 
support  the  other  half  in  affluence ;  and  another 
I  y  spirit-rapping  near  Regent-street  can  fill  his 
own  purse  and  empty  the  pockets  of  others ;  when 
we  hear  what,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  rankest  felony, 
however  safe  legally,  glossed  oyer  and  jocularly 
termed  "speculation;"  when  e?ery  paper  teems 
with  specious  advertisements  wherein  fortunes  are 
offered  for  fi? e  shillings,  we  might  do  worse  than 


add  one  more  tribute,  however  inadequate,  to  the 
genius  of  uni? ersal  Humbug. 

We  ha? e  not  the  mellifluous  style  of  a  Barnum, 
neither  can  we  descant  with  the  racy  eloquenee  of 
a  Gorman  D'Alfaracbe  on  the  merits  of  a  system 
wherein  "  flats  "  and  "  sharps  "  unite  to  make  the 
harmony  of  creation  perfect,  while  a  stronger  im- 
pulse is  gi?en  to  the  circulation  of  coin,  and  rich 
men  grow  poor,  and  poor  men  grow  rich,  in  easy 
alternations,  by  the  subtle  might  of  glorious 
gammon.  If  in  this  desultory  sketch  our  subject 
suffers;    if  the  great  image  of  Humbug,  with 
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"face  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay,**  be  not  duly 
Honoured ;  and  if  the  art  and  mystery  of  "  doing  " 
your  neighbour,  as  your  neighbour  might  possibly 
"  do "  yon,  be  not  sufficiently  made  olear  to  the 
capacities  of  the  shallow- minded,  may  we  be 
pardoned. 

From  the  days  when  Queen  Dido  bought  from 
the  Africans,  to  whose  coast  her  fleet  was  driven 
by  a  storm,  as  much  land  at  a  cheap  rate  "as  a 
bulPs-hide  could  cover,"  which  hide  she  ingeniously 
cat  np  into  narrow  slips,  and,  by  laying  these 
"longways,"  so  defrauded  the  sooty  vendors,  down 
to  our  own,  when  "  wooden  nutmegs  "  gave  the 
palm  of  gammon   to  Brother  Jonathan,  already 
famous  for  that  good  practical  joke,  the  Pennsyl- 
vauian  Bonds  swindle, — Humbug  has  held  sway 
over  the  sons  of  men,  from  the  Dan  of  savage  life 
ip  to  the  Beersheba  of  civilisation :  which  last 
phrase  may  of  itself,  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  coun- 
terfeitM  fine  "  wriiiog,  where  swelling  words  do 
duty  for  better  sense,  perhaps,  than  is  at  our  dis- 
posal!     But  we  do  not  much  care  just  now  about 
turning  resurrectionists  of  defunct  swindles ;  we 
speak  for  the  present,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
therein  for  all  our  talents.     What  occasion  have 
we,  in  this  glorious  nineteenth  oentury,  to  record 
such  poor    devices, — coarse,    trite,   and   vulgar, 
withal, — as     skittle-sharping,    "ring- dropping," 
thimble-rigging,  cark-greeking,  weight-throwing, 
"Bank    of   Elegance"    note-passing,   and    such 
wretched  swindles  as  catch  country  cousins  at 
"Cattle  8how  "  times P      If  we  were  inclined  to 
paint  men  of  real  genius,  have  we  not  Colonel 
Waugh,  Sir  Doneclean  Saul,  Bank  Directors,  and 
the  master-minds  who  planned   the  great  gold- 
dost  robbery  ?        These  thiugs  belong  to  the  past 
sad  practical  men  should,  (according  to  the  present 
Young  England  idea,)  ignore  the  past  altogether 
at  the  veritable  "  Tom  Tickler's  ground  "  of  time. 
To  what  humbug,  as   of  right,  shall  we  accord 
priority  of  place  f      8hall  we  just  name  "  the  re- 
tired physician,**  so  cruelly  treated  by  our  facetious 
friend,  PuncA, — "  whose  sands  of  life  have  nearly 
run  out,'*  (N.B.  they  have  been  running  out  any 
time  these  six  years),  "  and  who  having,  while  in 
the  East,  cured  his  only  daughter,  then  given  over 
to  die,  by  a  preparation  of  hemp,  Ac.  &c,  will  be 
happy  to  communicate  a  copy  of  prescription  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one  willing  to  send  two  postage 
■tamps,,•  ftc.  &c.     Certainly  not;    for  that  inge- 
nious device  has  by  this  time  become  "  flat,"  stale, 
and,— we  cannot  add  "unprofitable."     We  pass 
him  by,  therefore,  with  due  respect  to  this  sage  son 
of  JBscuUpius.     We  have  no  stone  to  spare  for  his 
cairn.    In  an  almost  equally  neglectful  way  we 
were  inclined  to  pass  over  the  merits  of  a  well- 
known  "retired   clergyman  who,   having   cured 
himself   of   twenty    years'  nervousness,  &c.  &., 
wishes,"  and  so  on.    But  talent  deserves  a  better 
ehronicler. 

When  we  first  perused  this  pleasing  effort  of 
philanthropy,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how 
inch  a  franfc  mode  of  procedure  could  possibly  pay 


the  venerable  man.  Wo  know  now,  and  so  do 
many  other  people.  Still,  the  information  is  worth 
giving,  if  only  to  save  a  curious  reader  the  outlay 
of  the  "extra  stamp  to  prepay  postage."  Our 
amiable  but  credulous  friend  Jones,  suffering  from 
some  real  or  imagined  evil,  reads  in  the  adver- 
tisement sheets  of  the  "Dawning  Planet,"  the 
kindly  hint  to  hypochondriacs.  He  applies  as 
desired,  sends  properly  directed  envelope  and  extra 
stamp,  and  actually  does  receive  a  bond  fide  "  copy 
of  prescription  used."  He  is  therewith  informed, 
that  the  ingredients  can  be  had  for  eighteen  pence 
or  two  shillings,  (we  are  not  quite  sure  about  the 
pence  just  now,)  at  some  chemist's  or  herbalist's, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden — but 
unluckily  when  procured,  they  would  require  more 
trouble  than  Jones  would  care  or  could  give,  to 
bring  them  to  perfect  usefulness.  So  this  "  retired 
clergyman"  kindly  offers,  for  a  trifling  considera- 
tion, to  make  them  up  ready  for  taking,  and  for- 
ward them  to  Jones.  And  that  is  the  secret  of 
this  "  Act  of  Gratitude,"  which  really  is  a  harm- 
less plan  of  curing  invalids,  or  picking  up  stray 
shillings,  compared  to  most  others  appertaining  to 
the  trade.  For  if  the  aforesaid  ingredients  do 
you  no  good,  they  also  can  do  no  possible  harm. 
Aud  in  this  way  may  we  interpret  nine-tenths  of 
the  "Acts  of  Gratitude,"  we  see  so  pertinaciously 
advertised. 

"  Act  of  Gratitude  "  men  are  no  more  than  the 
needy  tradesmen  (so  called  by  themselves,  though 
their  stock-in  trade,  we  suspect,  consists  simply  of 
a  few  pens,  ink,  their  advertisements,  a:>d  a 
few  pawnbroker's  duplicates,)  who,  to  paraphrase 
the  announcements  in  the  daily  papers,  write  much 
as  follows.— 

MONEY. — A  respectable  tradesman  of  loog  standing, 
under  temporary  pressure,  it  in  want  of  £20  for  14 
days,  to  execute  an  order.  For  the  loan  of  that  sum  he  will 
give  £6  bonus,  and  deposit  available  security,  worth  at  least 
ten  times  the  amount  borrowed.  Address,  Z.T.X.,  100 
Polyanthus  Terrace,  Rhinoceros  Road,  Camberwell. 

Now,  what  can  be  apparently  fairer  than  this 
highly  respeotable,  bnt  pecuniarily  "short"  trades- 
man's proposition  ?  Who  would  not  lend  his 
money  on  such  advantageous  terms  and  on  unde- 
niable "security,  worth  ten  times  the  amount 
borrowed  P"  Who  would  not  pity  industrious 
integrity  in  his  misfortune,  and  show  sympathy  by 
a  prompt  loan  and  pocket  a  heavy  per  centage 
simultaneously  ?  We  could  not,  good  reader,  rest 
assured ;  for  we  speak  as  "  knowing  ones,"  and 
not  in  the  pristine  innocence  of  ••  lang  syne,"  on 
this  matter.  We  know  now  that  the  "  respectable" 
tradesman,  is  a  swindler  by  profession ;  that  his 
"  bonus,"  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  is  "  all  my  eye," 
and  more  immaterial  still,  if  possible,  than  that 
and  that  the  security  would  be  a  dead  loss  to 
anyone  weak  enough  to  lend  money  en  its  strength. 
And  it  so  happens  on  this  wise—as  is  known  to 
victims,  inquisitive  people  who  auswer  such  ad- 
vertisements for  mere  curiosity,  and  detective 
policemen  alike.  To  which  class  we  ourselves 
belong,  we  are  not  going  to  divulge    of   course. 
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The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows.  We  have  all  of 
us,  who  are  given  to  observation,  seen  in  pawn- 
brokers* wiudows,  certain  unredeemed  pledges, 
ticketed  at  tolerably  low  figures.  We  will  now 
suppose  one*  of  the  advertising  swindlers,  just 
alluded  to,  to  have  seen  the  same.  An  idea  strikes 
him :  an  idea  easy  of  execution,  and  capable  of 
being  turned,  by  perverted  ingenuity,  into  a  profit- 
able fact.  He  enters  the  shop  of  "  My  Cnde," 
says  that  he  wishes  to  possess — say  a  watch, 
ticketed  for  sale  at  £10,  but  not  having  the 
requisite  ten  sovereigns  with  him,  suggests  that 
he  should  pay  a  deposit — say  of  five  shillings,  till 
he  can  find  the  money.  He  requests — and  pawn- 
brokers, as  retaining  the  property,  will  gladly  grant 
his  petition — "  My  Uncle"  to  make  out  a  ticket 
to  him  of  the  watch  for  £9  15s.,  as  though  he 
were  a  pawner,  and  not,  as  alleged,  an  intending 
purchaser  of  the  aforesaid  watch.  This  done, 
ticket  made  out  and  handed  over  to  him,  he  pays 
his  deposit,  and  goes  to  do  likewise  in  twenty 
other  places. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  he  will  get  pawn-tickets 
representing  some  £50  for  a  payment  of  something 
like  £2  10s.  only  !  Should  you  object  hereto,  we 
need  hardly  remind  you  that,  as  pawnbrokers  have 
the  credit  of  seldom  lending  more  than  half  the 
real  value  of  the  article  pawned,  an  unsophisticated 
reader  of  such  advertisements  as  the  foregoing 
would  certainly  conclude  that  he  might  safely  lend 
£20,  in  spite  of  interest  due,  on  the  security  of 
tickets  for  property  pledged  (as  supposed)  for  £50. 
And  that,  with  little  variation,  is  the  whole  art, 
science,  and  mystery  of  the  "needy  tradesman's 
dodge" — an  ingenious  swindle  that  brings  as  much 
or  more  grist  to  rascality's  mill  than  three-fourths 
of  its  congeners.  And  now,  having  spoken  of 
swindling  in  connection  with  pawnbrokers  and 
advertising  money- wan tert,  we  will  record  an  in- 
genious trick,  very  common  till  lately,  whereby 
even  "my  uncle" — in  this  case  fallible  as  less 
cunning  men — has  been  over  and  over  again  most 
egregiously  swindled.  These  things  may  read  like 
ictions ;  their  victims,  unluckily,  know  them  to  be 
painful,  expensively  hard  facts. 

The  scene  shall  again  open  in  a  pawnbroker's 
shop.  Enter  resolute  im poster.  His  plan  will  be 
this,  evincing,  as  the  «•  Newgate  Calendar  might 
say,  acuteness  and  a  bold  spirit  of  enterprise  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause.  A  pseudo-gold  (part  gold, 
part  electro-plated  alloy  hardened  by  admixture 
with  sine)  is  now  the  agent  of  imposition.  A 
chain  is  taken  jauntily  from  the  waistcoat  of  the 
well-dressed  pawner,  and  laid  upon  the  counter. 
The  pawnbroker  takes  it  up,  fancies  it  weighes  too 
much  to  be  good  gold,  especially  when  he  considers 
the  comparatively  low  sum — (ten  times  the  value, 
perhaps) — asked  to  be  advanced  on  it.  Now  this 
chain  really  is  gold  in  some  part — viz,  a  few  links 
at  each  end ;  the  rest  being  so  strongly  plated 
that  aquaturiis  has  little  or  no  power  on  it.  When 
the  pawnbroker  doubts  the  goodness  of  the  chain, 
the  pawner  indignantly  suggests  that  it  should  be 


tested.  Accordingly,  the  pawnbroker  tests  both 
ends,  and  the  result  is  apparently  satisfactory ;  the 
mouey  is — or  was,  until  late  discoveries  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  trick — too  often  readily  lent, 
and  the  pawnbroker  cheated  as  a  matter  of  course 
— for  humbug  is  a  science  manifold  in  its  phases. 

The  financial  traffickers  in  loan  offices  form  a 
largo  class.  Their  principles  are,  by  this  time, 
generally  known;  for  these  monied  men  have 
scared  their  prey  by  too  sharp  practice  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  magic  power  of  a  police 
magistrate's  summons  prevents  them  from  doing  so 
much  harm. 

We  once  indirectly  knew  a  man  who,  having 
beeu  thoroughly  ruined  by  gambling,  established 
a  "  loan  office'*  as  a  last  resource.  He  himself 
was  at  once  the  Co.,  the  directors,  clerk,  cashier, 
and  seoretary  of  the  concern.  The  floating  capital 
at  starting  was,  we  believe,  something  over  five 
shillings  and  under  half  a  sovereign.  His  plan 
was  very  simple — and  so  were  his  patrons.  He 
put  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
saying  that  sums  of  money  from  £5  to  £500  would 
be  advanced  on  borrowers  own  security;  two 
respectable  references  only  required.  Forms  of 
application  to  be  had  for  two  postage  stamps  each, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "retired  physician" 
before  mentioned,  a  properly  directed  stamped 
envelope. 

Mr.  Downatheel  soon  received  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  applications  for  loans.  Needy  men  by  mis- 
fortune, fast  men  by  extravagance,  men  who  wanted 
money  for  their  families,  and  men  who  wanted 
money  for  themselves,  applied  for  forms  speedily  ; 
to  whom  Mr.  Downatheel  sent  a  printed  form  in 
due  course,  in  which  printed  form  the  applicant 
was  informed  that  two  shillings  and  sixpence  would 
be  further  required  for  "  inquiry  fees."  Applicant 
having  paid  same,  Mr.  Downatheel  wrote  to  the 
"  respectable  householders"  given  by  applicants  as 
references,  and  on  receipt  of  their  reply,  invariably 
told  the  luckless  would-be  borrower,  that  the 
"  reference  was  hardly  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
Directors  ( ! )  declined  to  make  the  loan."  By 
this  ingenious  falsehood  he  pocketed  fees  and 
8 tamps,  and  left  the  applicant  lamenting. 

But  of  all  the  devices  whereby  penniless  men 
have  gulled  the  public,  surely  none  was  more 
amusing — if  anything  of  rascality  can  be  amusing 
to  right-minded  people — than  that  adopted  some 
few  years  ago  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  whom 
we  remember.  The  Crimean  war  was  half  over, 
and  our  ingenious  friend  was  situated,  in  what  by 
a  pleasing  euphuism  is  termed  by  its  denizens, 
"  Short  Street ;  **  when  his  laundress  had  entered 
a  protest  against  non-payment,  and  by  conse- 
quence, his  collars  lost  their  distingu)  stiffness ; 
when  bis  supply  of  milk  was  limited  ;  and  his  daily 
diet  reduced  from  dinner  at  "  Simpson's "  to  a 
bloater  fried  on  the  fire-shovel  in  Clements*  Inn ; 
when  duns  knocked  night  and  day  at  his  "sported 
oak,"  and  found  neither  money  nor  admission ;  it 
was  at  such  an  unpropitious  time  too — that  the  bril- 
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Tiant  idea  we  will  chronicle  burst  upon  his  mind. 
He  must  start  an  association  to  reform  something. 
Patriotism  and  philanthropy  in  such  hands  are 
indeed  what  wise  Sam  Slick  phraseth — "trump 
cards  for  a  scoundrel/ "  To  this  end  he  pro- 
jected the  great  "  Mending  Military  Morals  Asso- 
ciation." At  that  time  the  projector  of  the  scheme 
occupied  a  "three  pair"  in  Clement's  Inn — with 
a  lively  look  out  on  the  rag-shop  of  Clement's- lane : 
and  that  the  olfactory  sense  could  have  no  cause 
of  discontent — had  it  an  equal  advantage  in  the  way 
of  smells  arising  from  the  bones,  dripping,  candle 
ends  and  fried  fish  emporiums  of  that  favoured 
locality.  For  these  chambers  he  promised  to  pay 
iome  £20  per  annum.  He  had  been  "  aliquis  in  omni- 
bus,9 *  and  as  a  consequence — " nullus  in  singulis" 
ever  since  early  boyhood.  In  plain  English  he  had 
been  something  of  everything — and  nothing  parti- 
cular for  any  length  of  time.  Thus  he  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  Nizam — and  left  it  for  some 
unexplained  cause  one  month  after  joining  head- 
quarters ;  he  then  returned  to  England  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South  Seas  on  a  whaling  expedition, 
when  he  made  a  little  money ;  with  which  shortly 
after  he  v'sited  China,  and  narrowly  escaped  the 
loss  of  his  head  for  some  disrespect  to  a  fat  man- 
darin on  a  point  of  Chinese  etiquette.  Afterwards 
he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  north  of  England  ;  then  a 
composer  of  songs — singing  his  own  works  with 
more  feeling  than  a  hard-hearted  public  believed 
the  talented  compositions  to  contain.  He  next 
absolutely  joined  a  Moravian  chapel — but  his 
term  was  brief:  one  of  his  creditors  unluckily 
being  one  of  the  congregation — so  lie  hurried  to 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and  the  Commissioner, 
charmed  into  good  temper  by  his  maimers,  told 
him,  "  that  he  left  it  without  a  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter " — and  it  must  be  added — without  a  penny 
in  his  pocket.  His  next  appearance  in  public  life 
was  as  a  mesmerist  and  professor  of  "  Electro- 
biology,"  and  many  other  *  ologies ' ;  but  finally 
after  these  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  became  the 
promoter  of  that  noble  scheme  for  the  reformation 
of  military  black  sheep,  THE  MILITARY 
MORALS  ASSOCIATION.  We  don't  know 
whether  the  printer  will  set  those  immortal  words 
in  capitals ;  if  he  does  not  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  no  true  elevation  of  soul. 

Aftef  thinking  of  that  great  idea  the  next 
thing  was  to  bring  it  into  practical  working  order. 
Offices  must  be  taken;  advertisements  inserted; 
a  board  of  directors  got — and  how  very  difficult  it 
is  to  get  really  good  directors  for  any  scheme  now- 
adays, all  projectors  can  tell — letters  had  to  be 
posted,  candles,  coals,  and  furniture  bought ;  and 
the  next,  indeed,  the  only  question  was  how  to 
paj,  or  rather,  how  to  pay  something,  even  a  frac- 
tional part ;  and  leave  the  rent  and  everything 
which  did  not  require  money  down,  to  pay  itself. 
Id  this  difficulty  our  acquaintance  consulted  his 
friends,  who  occupied  chambers  near  by  and  who 
lived  on  their  wits,  a  lean  livelihood  apparently. 
One  of  them  had  just  been  turned  out  of   the 


Turkish  Contingent  for  insubordination,  and  the 
other  was  a  writer  of  "  thrilling"  stories  in  penny 
numbers.  They  unanimously  agreed  over  a  pot  of 
porter  that  it  was  a  "  stunning"  scheme,  and  that 
a  bill  must  be  "  done"  to  raise  the  cash  for  pre- 
liminary expenses.  The  next  difficluty  was  to  pro- 
duce the  sundry  coppers,  in  those  days  necessary 
when  taxes  on  paper  were  somewhat  dearer  than 
now,  to  purchase  a  bill-stamp.  By  blending  their 
finances,  the  trio  got  the  stamp,  "  did  the  little 
bill,*1  and  sat  down  to  consider  what  discounter 
they  should  select  as  a  likely  victim.  Fortune 
favours  the  bold — they  "  did"  the  bill,  and  also 
"  did"  the  discounter  thereof,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  strange  credulity. 

The  sinews  of  this  grand  undertaking  having 
been  thus  unscruplously  provided,  the  next  things 
wanted  were  Directors  for  the  Association,  which 
was  to  work  wonders  and  do  everything  by  nothing. 
Directors  were  forthcoming.  An  Irish  peer,  (who 
had,  when  cornet  in  some  Light  Dragoon  Regiment 
been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service,)  gave  his 
kind  and  patriotic  co-operation.  A  Captain, 
county  unknown  and  also  regiment,  but  of 
Ireland,  accepted  the  onerous  post  of  deputy 
chairman,  and  in  a  highflown  letter  stated  that  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  Secretary  in  his  belief  that 
the  present  state  of  the  British  army,  physical  and 
moral,  was  such  that  every  true  lover  of  his  Queen 
and  country  must  support  the  movement,  &c,  &c. 
The  gallant  Captain,  however,  did  not  forget  to 
suggest  that  a  trifling  remuneration  fur  his  expen- 
diture of  time  would  be  expected  whenever  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received,  justified  such 
payment.  Other  directors,  more  or  less  "  shady'* 
in  character  and  flexible  in  their  ethics,  were 
found  and  duly  advertised.  An  office  was  taken  in 
a  good  street ;  circulars  were  printed  and  dated 
therefrom,  and  sent  to  emineut  men  andotliers  less 
eminent;  half  pay  officers  were  industriously  ap- 
pealed to.  Every  half-pay  officer  has  a  pet  griev- 
ance ;  and  many  half -pay  officers  fondly  fancied 
they  had  now  discovered  the  real  remedy.  Then 
a  newspaper  was  started — and  here  we,  with 
downcast  visage  and  sheepish  consciousness  of 
having  been  "done,"  present  ourselves  in  the 
pillory.  This  paper  was  entitled,  "  The  Army  Re- 
generator," weekly,  price  5d.  At  that  time  we 
hoped  to  bake  our  bread  in  our  inkstand  ;  we  have 
since  found  the  same  a  somewhat  "  slack"  oven 
for  that  purpose.  The  editor  of  this  organ  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  bad  beguiled 
a  printer  into  the  speculation.  The  contributors 
were,  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Present  Writer, 
whose  patriotism  was  then  over  "  blood  heat," 
and  his  finances  under  zero.  Then  the  people  of 
England — (think  now  of  the  "three  tailors  of 
Tooley-street,"  or  "  the  four  men  of  Liverpool,") 
were  informed  that  the  "  reform  cry  should  not 
subside  till  the  Gorgon  Routine  was  strangled  in 
his  deu  by  public  indignation !  '*  What  a  fool 
must  they  have  thought  Mr.  Present  Writer  who 
penned  the  above  rhodomontade !     At  last  sub- 
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scriptions  came  in,  few  and  far  between — but  with 
them,  alas !  came  *  fieri  facias,  to  seise  the  chain, 
tables,  and  two  inkbottles  of  the  Association.  The 
Viscount  withdrew  his  name  from  the  adfertise- 
ments.  Then  the  Captain  and  the  Secretary  fought 
in  a  back  room,  facetiously  termed  the  "Board 
Room.*'  Then  somebody  bolted  with  the  till  of 
the  Association — which,  as  the  Secretary  said,  was 
"  foolish  felony ;"  for  it  was  empty,  or  nearly  so. 
Still  the  "  Army  Investigator"  came  out  weekly — 
and  was  sold — to  the  eitentof  five  or  six  copies — and 
the  residue  distributed  by  its  industrious  editor  at 
elubs,  and  such  like  places.  Subscriptions  became 
brisker— so  did  the  leading  articles.  We  waxed 
warmer  in  our  blissful  ignorance  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  scheme's  promoter.  We  called  all  men 
in  office,  official  malaprops,  and  men  out  of  offioe, 
patriots  and  victims.  We  made  hard  three-sylla- 
bled words  do  duty  for  short  sense,  and  grew 


viciously  redhot,  and  intensely  maudlin  simul- 
taneously. And  then  we  asked  for  pay,  so  much 
per  column.  Whereat,  the  Secretary,  like  Scrub 
in  the  play,  "  laughed  consumedly,"  and  told  us 
we  were  out  of  our  senses,  as  indeed  we  must 
have  been.  Yet  he  afterwards  borrowed  a  sove- 
reign from  us  towards  a  pamphlet,  to  be  printed 
by  the  printer  of  our  wretched  journal,  defending 
the  conduct  of  one  Peer  and  condemning  another, 
Lord  Martinet ;  in  which  we  felt  such  great  in- 
terest, as  actually  produced  the  loan.  Shortly  after 
this,  unpleasant  reports  reached  our  ears  respecting 
the  friends  of  the  Secretary,  of  which  we  informed 
him,  and  he  coolly  told  us  to  go  to  some  locality 
not  mentionablc  in  polite  society.  Whereupon,  we 
shall  not  say  all  that  followed,  but  we  did  not  go  so 
far  down,  but  bade  a  long  fare  well  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 
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"Eat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,  tat,"  in  regular 
London  powder  style,  down  with  the  steps  of 
the  carriage,  make  way  for  the  satin  ana  the 
lace,  for  the  awning  flaps  unsteadily,  and  the 
rain  may  come  pattering  down,  and  if  it 
does'nt,  the  cold  winter  air  will  nip  the  nose, 
and  make  the  cheeks  look  blue,  and  freeze  the 
thinly  clad. 

"  Coffee !  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee."  It  was 
handed  to  tne  speaker  oy  a  white  gloved, 
white  chokered  aspirant  for  her  hand.  Not 
her  '  hand '  in  a  matrimonial  point — that  sort 
of  thing  is  out  of  date,  for  the  general  run  of 
incomes.  How  can  a  man,  a  young  man  of 
five  hundred  per  annum,  support  the  expenses 
of  a  regular  party  going  and  party  giving 
wife? 

To  analyse  the  expenses  of  a  ball  dress — 
always  be  it  understood  under  the  circum- 
stances of  five  hundred  per  annum — a  single 
ball-dress,  which  will  look  well  once,  tumbled 
the  second  time — dirty,  only  fit  for  the  theatre 
the  third,  vide  the  items.  Dress,,  tulle,  tarle- 
tine,  or  lace,  the  price  may  vary  from  two  to 
ten  pounds,  do  it  cheap  and  say  two ! 

Dress 2  0  0 

Making 10  0 

Flowers 10  0 

Do  for  hair 10  0 

Shoes  (satin) 5  0 

Gloves 3  9 


i589 
Five  pounds  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence 
for  a  single  ball  dress,  and  a  scrubby  one 
moreover.  A  dress  which  can  only  be  worn 
once  in  the  same  company,  and  very  seldom 
jn  any  company  at  all. 


Five  pounds  for  a  ball  dress  of  extremely 
moderate  pretensions  !  Jane  Clarke,  court 
milliner,  of  charitable  memory,  charged 
twenty-five  guineas  for  a  plain  ball  dress, 
and  nfty  guineas  for  one  which  might  not 
come  within  the  catalogue  of  plain !  So  the 
five  pound  dress  is  a  very  poor  affair  after  all. 

Two  parties  per  week !  There  is  not  any- 
thing so  outrageous  in  that — but  it  swallows 
up  the  entire  income  for  the  week  neverthe- 
less. 

MORAL. 

Young  men  of  .£500  per  aunum,  and  there 
are  not  many  who  have  much  more,  cannot 
marry  young  ladies  who  go  to  parties,  unless 
the  said  ladies,  will  give  up  the  parties,  and 
consent  to  live  quietly  at  home.  A  party- 
bred  girl  won't  be  very  likely  to  do  that ;  ergo 
it  is  better  not  to  feed  the  female  population 
of  this  or  any  other  country  on  the  exciting 
diet  of  society.  It  vitiates  the  taste,  destroys 
the  appetite  for  more  wholesome  food,  and  is 
productive  of  countless  diseases  of  tbjB  mind. 

But  back  to  Lady  Murdoch  and  her  well- 
lit  rooms. 

The  coffee  was  finished,  and  the  drinker  as 
pretty  a  little  ball-room  belle  as  you  could 
find,  slipped  her  very  well  gloved  hand, 
through  tne  arm  of  the  obsequious  attendant, 
a  young  ensign,  who  thought  himself  a  man, 
because  he  was  drilled  on  parade,  instead  of 
in  the  school-room,  although  the  latter  ground 
might  probably  have  been  the  better  for  him. 

And  his  partner  was  a  young  Irish  girl, 
called  Rose  Mahoney,  with  the  fine  skin  of 
her  race,  the  clear  fresh  colour,  black  hair, 
grey  eyes,  and  ready  smile.  Her  pronun- 
ciation, perhaps  might  not  have  been  of  the. 
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Sorest,  indeed,  it  certainly  was  not,  but  what 
id  that  matter  with  those  lovely  laughing 
eyes  and  that  matchless  complexion. 

The  ensign  seemed  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  say,  a  very  bad  loss  when  the  business  of 
the  tune  is  small  talk. 

"  Very  cold  weather,"  lately,  he  began. 

"  And  ye  may  say  that,  answered  Rose," 

"  England  is  colder  than  Ireland,  I  fancy," 
he  continued,  thinking  it  polite  to  make  some 
allusion  to  the  land  of  her  paternity. 

"  Ye're  right  again,"  answered  Eose  in  a 
very  broad  dialect. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  London  ?" 

"  Just  a  week  and  a  day." 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"  Til  tell  ye  better  maybe  when  I've  had 
time  to  see." 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  opera  of  Dinorah?" 

"How  would  I  be  seeing  that  when  it 
has'nt  been  played  since  Fve  been  in  town." 

The  ensign  was  shut  up.  He  had  done 
London,  Ireland,  the  opera  all  in  a  few 
sentences — multum  in  parvo — discussed  two 
countries,  and  the  favourite  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  ten  minutes ;  that  was  rapid  work, 
too  Tapid  by  far — too  lavish  a  use  of  fuel. 

"It  all  comes  of  their  bringing  up 
Madam,"  said  an  elderly  gentleman  behind 
Eose  Mahoney,  and  his  conversation  interest- 
ing her  more  than  the  small  talk  of  her  part- 
ner, she  listened  to  him  during  the  interludes 
of  the  quadrille. 

"  It  all  comes  of  their  bringing  up  Madam; 
those  French  girls  have  not  the  slightest 
principle  to  fall  back  on  when  temptation 
assails  them." 

"  In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Lemoine,  she 
had  a  bad  example  in  her  mother,  who  by  all 
accounts,  married  a  person  of  extremely 
inferior  position,"  said  the  lady  to  whom  the 
elderly  gentleman  spoke. 

"Inferior  position,  not  extremely  inferior 
Madam;  pardon  the  correction.  "We  don't 
know  his  position,  and  the  newspaper  account 
merely  says  '  inferior.'  " 

"  How  singular  it  is,"  said  the  lady,  that 
Frenchwomen  seem  to  be  endowed  with  such 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  while  the  men,  are  as 
aclass,  less  resolute  than  Englishmen." 

"Pardon!  again  madam,  I  do  not  believe 
Frenchmen  to  be  deficient  in  resolute  purpose, 
vide  the  present  emperor." 

"Scarcely  a  Frenchman,  said  the  lady, 
Corrican  by  descent,  Dutch  by  birth,  English 
by  civilization,  cosmopolitan  by  the  disasters 
of  his  early  life." 

"  Yet  French  by  adoption,  and  I  was  going 

to  say  usurpation." 

"  Call  it  the  people's  choice,"  said  the  lady? 

"  Very  well,  the  people's  choice.  I  suppose* 

you  will  own  that  he  is  a  man  of  inflexible 

purpose?" 


"  Unscrupulous  purpose,  I  should  rather 
say,"  she  replied,  "  I  wait  until  he  has  been 
further  proved,  before  I  grant  the  inflexible 
to  him,  Italy  does  not  encourage  that  belief." 

"  But  to  return  to  the  Lemoines,"  said  the 
elderly  gentleman,  who  by  the  bye,  enjoyed 
the  patronymic  of  Sims,  for  having  '  sworn  to 
serve  his  country '  in  his  youth,  and  being 
moreover  tolerable  fortunate  in  the  particular 
of  promotion — he  had  attained  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  was  therefore  known  as  Major 
Sims. 

"  To  return  to  the  Lemoines,  and  the  re- 
flection those  very  disreputable  people  have 
caused — mention  a  few  instances  of  this  in- 
flexibility of  purpose  you  assign  to  the  female 
race  of  France." 

"  Some  other  time,"  said  the  lady,  as  a 
second  gentleman  joined  her. 

"  "We  were  talking  of  the  Lemoines,  he  said. 

"  A  very  horrible  subject,  I  think,  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  atrocious  case.  Surely 
madam  might  have  supported  the  child,  and 
have  so  preserved  her  daughter's  name,  there 
are  plenty  of  means  of  hiding  those  who  come 
under  inconvenient  circumstances." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Major ;  "  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  baby  was  born  alive." 

"  No  proof,  certainly.  What  a  terrible  life 
that  girl  has  before  her,"  said  the  lady.  "  No 
one  seems  to  think  of  that.  Here  she  is  a 
mere  child,  only  sixteen  I  believe;  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  until  she  is  going  down 
hill  in  fact,  she  will  exist  under  the  miserable 
consciousness  that  her  mother  is  suffering  a 
felon's  doom,  and  entirely  through  her  con- 
duct." 

"The  mother  is  the  more  to  blame,"  said 
the  Major ;  "  what  can  a  woman  expect  when 
she  learns  her  child  to  read  French  romances; 
lets  her  romp  with  the  servants,  and  fails  to 
teach  her  the  responsibilities  of  life,  or  the 
duties  she  owes  to  her  station." 

"There  are  a  great  many  horrible  cases 
now  before  the  public,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but 
I  am  particularly  sorry  to  see  that  of  Mr. 
Bonwell,  surely  if  the  clergy  are  to  become 
conspicuous  for  immorality,  the  laity  may 
next  be  expected  to  follow  their  example. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  rejoined  the  Major; 
"am  I  to  do  wrong  because  another  does ? 
And  as  to  the  clergy  ?  what  are  they  to  us  ? 
Not  Popish  priests  to  be  blindly  followed, 
and  blmdly  believed;  I  don't  look  on  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  that  light. 
They  are  simply  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  fallible,  failing  human  beings, 
vowed  to  the  service  of  God,  devoted  some- 
times to  the  devil.  Mr.  Bonwell's  is  an 
extreme  case,  and  a  very  villainous  one,  but  I 
would  not  condemn  the  whole  body  for  a  corn 
in  the  toe ;  and  as  to  the  '  laity,'  becoming 
worthless  in  consequence  of  the  delinquencies 
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of  one  or  two,  or  fifty  of  the  Church  of 
England  parsons,  I  should  never  fear  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  their  influence  is  not 
sufficient." 

"  The  Church  of  England  clergy,"  replied 
the  lady,  live  too  far  apart  from  their  con- 
gregations to  gain  much  influence  over  them. 
Look  at  a  dissenting  minister,  he  is  the  friend 
of  the  congregation,  while  a  churchman  is 
little  more  than  their  paid  servant,  seen  every 
Sunday,  once  or  it  may  be  twice,  listened  to 
for  twenty  minutes,  gaped  at  for  forty,  if  the 
sermon  should  extend  to  that  time." 

"  Its  different  with  our  priests,"  said  Bose, 
as  the  quadrille  being  over,  she  bowed  the 
ensign  away,  and  sat  down  by  the  Major ;  "its 
quite  different  with  our  priests,  because  we 
know  them  so  well ;  confession  brings  us  into 
closer  communication  with  them." 

"Not  always  an  advantage,"  replied  the 
Major,  smiling  ? 

"But  rejoined  Bose,  with  the  keen  look, 
and  ready  hit  of  an  Irish  girl ;  "  you're  get- 
ting quite  into  confession  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  fasting  too,  I'm  thinking." 

"What  makes  you  say  that,"  said  the 
Major? 

"  Just  my  own  sense,"  replied  Bose ; 
"  that  and  nothing  else.  Look  at  your  tracta- 
rians  as  ye  call  them,  don't  they  teach  con- 
fession and  fasting?  They're  just  the  very 
best  friends  we  have  ;  ye  all  of  you  start  aside 
from  the  Papists  as  ye're  pleased  to  call  'em, 
but  ye  welcome  the  Puseyites  with  open  arms, 
because  they  belong  to  your  own  church." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Major.  u  And  " 
pursued  Bose,  as  she  took  the  major's  *rm 
and  said  she  would  go  and  have  an  ice,  "  and 
don't  you  worship  your  saints  pretty  much 
as  we  do  ?" 

"  No,  that  I  deny  ;"  replied  the  Major. 

"  Don't  ye  have  service  in  your  churches 
on  the  feast  days  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  ? 
Don't  you  just  keep  "  the  usual  festivals  of 
St.  Jude,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Peter,  or  a  dozen 
more  of  'em;  and  what  do  we  more  than 
that?" 

"Pray  to  them,"  replied  the  Major;  "That'll 
come  next,"  said  Bose  with  her  bright  laugh ; 
"  it  will  all  come  in  good  time." 

"  In  bad,  rather ;"  added  the  Major  ? 

"  In  bad,  according  to  your  idea,  good  ac- 
cording to  mine ;  but,  I'm  not  going  to  stop 
here  talking  about  religion,  when  the  band 
is  going  so  merrily." 

"  There  you  are  then,"  said  a  youngish — 
not  young — but  youngish  man  as  he  came  up 
to  Bose,  "  here  I've  found  you  at  last ;  Major, 
what  have  you  been  keeping  Bose  Mahoney 
here  for,  when  I  have  been  looking  for  her 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  ?"  "  I've  been  trying  to 
make  him  a  good  catholic,"  said  Bose. 

"And,  you  won't  do  that  in  a  hurry," 


replied  Harry  Bell,  so  was  the  new  corner 
named ;  you  won't  do  that  in  a  hurry,  he's  a 
staunch  old  churchman,  always  eats  salt  fish 
on  good  Friday,  and  has  pancakes  on  Shrove 
Tuesday." 

"  Does  that  constitute  a  good  churchman 
then?"  asked  the  major. 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  constituent 
parts.  Form  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
church  at  present ;  too  often  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  remembered,  the  spirit  forgotten.  A 
question  is  raised  about  the  gown  the  clergy- 
man wears,  the  time  he  devotes  to  the  after- 
noon service,  and  the  amount  of  music  in- 
troduced into  it,  but  not  as  to  whether  the 
man  preaches  the  word  of  God  or  not,  all  that 
is  a  secondary  consideration  seemingly — no 
one  cares  about  it.  Now  I  for  my  part  don't 
care  a  rap  how  the  preacher  be  dressed,  if  he 
only  tells  me  what  will  make  me  think  of  a 
better  world  than  this.  But  "  form  "  is  every- 
thing my  dear  sir  now,  form,  form,  parade, 
show — humbug." 

"  A  singular  discussion  for  this  well  lit 
house,"  replied  the  Major. 

"And  that  is  another  blunder,"  said 
Harry,  "  people  seem  to  think  all  religious 
thoughts,  are  to  be  kept  in  wadding,  and  only 
brought  out,  once  a  week,  or  so,  I  don't — I 
take  the  little  I  have  about  with  me,  it's 
almost  the  only  valuable  possession  in  my 
keeping.  Come  along  Bose,  you  little  Papist." 

"  There's  something  tender  in  that  direc- 
tion," said  the  Major,  as  they  ran  up  the 
stairs  ;  "  and  she  could'nt  do  a  better  thing 
than  marry  him,  for  he'd  make  her  a  capital 
husband,  and  drum  all  her  Popish  nonsense 
out  of  her  head  in  double  quick  time." 

No.  n. 

"Who's  Emily  dancingwith?"  Lady  Bellamy 
put  up  her  eye  glass  to  scrutinise  the  part- 
ner of  her  daughter,  "  Who  is  she  dancing 
with?  He's  a  gentlemanlike  looking  person. 
Sir  William  "[she  called  a  man  standing 
near]"  can  yon  tell  me  who  Emily  is- dan- 
cing with?  " 

Sir  William  put  up  eye  class  No.  2,  "Don't 
know  'pon  my  soul,  but  think  its  Bellew  of 
the  twenty  something — can't  remember  what 
regiment  the  fellow  is  in." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  I — he's  a  poor  fellow  who  can  only 
make  two  encU  meet  by  the  most  close 
economy,  doing  shabby  things  in  fact,  keep- 
ing out  of  subscriptions  and  balls,  luncheons, 
etc. — I  don't  know  him  at  all." 

The  lady  rose,  and  walked  towards  her 
daughter. 

"Emily ! " 
♦    Emily  was    listening    attentively   to  the 
penniless  lieutenant. 

"  Emily  r 
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The  penniless  lieutenant  was  saying  some- 
thing very  interesting. 
"Emily!" 

"The  Mater's  calling  you"  said  Bellew. 
"Emily!" 
"Yes" 

"When  you  have  finished  this  dance,  I  want 
you," 
"It  is  finished." 

"Good  evening  Sir,"  and  the  lady's  bow 
gave  the  penniless  lieutenant  his  conge  most 
completely. 

No.  in. 
A  queer  little  old  man,  with  a  keen  grey 
eye,  and  hair  as  white  as  a  Tom  cat's  whiskers 
stood  near  Lady  Bellamy  and  her  daughter, 
he  was  a  wonderfully  curious  old  man,  and 
his  curiosity  prompted  him  to  listen  to  their 
conversation. 

"Ridiculous!"  said  the  elder  lady  "Ridi- 
culous— agreeable  forsooth !  so  is  many  a 
penniless  fool !  agreeable — that  won't  support 
the  expenses  of  an  establishment — you're  two 
and  twenty  Emily — you've  no  time  to  lose; 
if  you  don't  go  off  this  Christmas  you  won't 
have  a  chance  in  the  Spring — all  the  young 
beauties  coming  out,  and  you  looking  so  faded 
beside  them  !" 
(How  the  old  man  chuckled !) 
"Why  don't  you"  continued  this  very 
considerate  mother  "always  find  out  something 
about  a  man  before  you  dance  with  him  twice 
running."  "I  should  go  without  any  dancing 
at  all "  replied  Emilv. 

"And  better  too,"  replied  her  mother  pro- 
vided the  refusals  are  seen  and  known.  It 
tells  capitally  for  a  girl  to  sit  still — by  her 
own  choice — men  fancy  she  will  make  a  steady 
wife." 

("  Nuts,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands). 

"Men"  continued  Lady  Bellamy  seldom 
care  to  marry  a  girl  who  is  "mad  for  dancing" 
besides  its  unbecoming — makes  the  face  red, 
and  warm — really  Emfly  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  waste  your  time  so  miserably 
— the'good  advice  I  give  you  is  entirely  thrown 
away." 

"  How  can  I  help  it"  said  Emily  "  I  can't 
choose  the  richest  partners." 

"  Sir  William — allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  my  daughter"  said  Lady  Bellamy,  breaking 
off  her  letter  of  advice  abruptly,  and  speaking 
to  the  gentleman  in  question  who  lounged 
lazily— eye  glass  in  eye  towards  her. 

"Pleasure  of  a  guadrille — too  warm  in  these 
rooms  for  a  waltz — deuced  bore  dancing 
quickly."  "Now  that's  to  some  purpose"  said 
fne  contented  mother  as  her  daughter  took 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  quadrille  "a 
baronet — and  three  thousand  a  year !  that's 
worth  doing." 
("  Is  it?"  said  the  old  fellow  at  her  elbow 


as  he  rubbed  his  hands  in  seeming  enjoyment 
and  then  moved  off  to  Emily  and  Sir  William. 
No.  rv. 
"  Been  deucedly  cold"  said  Sir  William. 
Query  ?  How  many  people  fell  back  on  the 
weather  as  an  introductory  speech  to  a  partner 
of  the  ball-room. 

"  Been  most  unpleasantly  cold"  ! 
"  Very5 '  replied  Emily  who  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  title  and  the  fortune  "very 
cold  indeed." 

"Makes  one  wish  to  be  a  tortoise  and 
sleep  away  the  winter  months"  said  Sir 
William  arranging  his  moustache. 

(How  very  interesting  I  remarked  the  old 
fellow  with  a  chuckle.) 

"  London  is  confoundedly  dull "  continued 
the  gentleman  "nothing  going  on — Lady 
Murdoch  is  a  public  benefactor  to  be  old 
fashioned  enough  to  give  a  grown  up  ball  at 
Christmas !" 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  children's  parties"  said 
Emily. 

(A  lie !  muttered  the  old  man.) 
"They  are  very  amusing  continued  the  lady, 
and  the  children  look  so  pretty !    Do  you  ever 
go  to  juvenile  parties  Sir  William?" 

"  Sometimes — when  I've  nothing  else  to  do" 
("  Now  for  the  cream  of  the  jest,"  said  the 
old  man.) 

"  Because,"  pursued  Emily,  amiable  under 
the  consciousness  of  the  baronet  and  three 
thousand  a  year,  "  because  if  you  do,  we  are 
going  to  a  dance — a  children, s  dance  with  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  adults — I  think  it  will  be 
very  pleasant— -on  Wednesday  week — and  I'm 
sure  Mamma  would  be  delighted  to  get  you 
an  invitation" 

(Doing  business ;  said  the  old  man) 
Baronets  like  to  be  flattered. 
Baronets,  draw  on  the  flatterers,  without 
having  any  thought  of  marrying  them  though. 
"Wednesday  week — I'll  make  a  short  note 
of  it"  said  Sir  William  taking  out  his  card  case. 
"  And  there  will  be  a  seat  in  our  carriage 
for  you"  pursued  the  diplomatist  in  crinoline. 
"  We  shall  go  early — but  will  you  not  come 
and  make  all  the  arrangements  with  Mamma." 
"  Oh  !  Mammon,  Mammon"  !  said  the  old 
man  as  he  moved  away  "universal  gilder  of 
the  world." 

No.  v. 
"  I  maintain  that  the  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive" said  a  stout  gentleman  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  supper  room. 

"  And  I  maintain  that  it  is,  replied  one  of 

less  ample  dimensions"  I  maintain  that  it  is 

conclusive,  d'you  think  the  jurymen  are  fools? 

"  Sometimes  they  are." 

"  But  here  we  have  this  boy  this  mere  lad 

J  Normington — only   eighteen  years   of  age— 

1  found  with  blood  on  his  trowsers  and  other 

'  clothes — he  is  proved  to  have  had  the  stick 
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in  bis  possession  with  which  the  old  man  was 
killed — and  to  have  been  seen  running  away 
from  the  spot  where  he  was  wounded,  a  few 
minutes  after  the  attack  had  been  made :  to 
have  pawned  the  watch — but  you've  read  the 
evidence  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  his  explanation — and  I  maintain 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
as  he  says — his  accomplice  may  have  done 
the  deed.'' 

"Notice  the  discrepancy  of  his  tale,  first  of 
all  he  says,  "I  don't  Know  him  by  name"  then 
"I'll  tell  you  who  was  with  me  the  day  the 
man  was  killed — Joe  Pollard !"  Now  Nor- 
mington  must  be  a  liar,  and  a  cunning  one  he 
looks  like.  If  he  knew  the  name  why  did'nt 
he  say  it  at  first?  Why  did  he  pretend 
his  companion  was  a  mere  stranger?  "Was 
it  likely  he  would  be  walking  with  a  mere 
stranger? 

"  Not  very  certainly." 

"  Then  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  jury- 
men are  right — Normington  is  the  murderer/' 

"  Man !  Man !  So  prone  to  pass  judgment 
on  one  another  said  the  old  man,  as  with  a 
graver  face,  he  turned  to  another  part  of  the 
room. 

No.  vi. 

"  Lady  Bellamy's  carriage !" 

"  Good  night  Sir  "William !  on  "Wednesday 
then!  but  we  shall  see  you  before  then  !" 

"  Oh  yes." 

'•Good  night,"  and  the  fair  Emily  extended 
her  hand. 

"Caught  Thornton ?"  said  one  of  his 
friends  to  Sir  "William  "  caught  going  to  turn 
Benedict.." 

"  Not  this  time"  replied  Sir  William 

•*  Why  you've  danced  with  the  girl  six  times 
following !" 

"  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  marriage  ?" 
replied  Sir  William  Thornton  "KI  have — 
and  it  looks  queer — why,  that's  her  look  out! 
I  don't  compel  the  young  lady  to  give  me  the 
honour  of  her  hand  time  after  time — I  merely 
ask — it  is  for  her  to  say  yea  or  nay — she 
dances  well — dresses  well — looks  well — is  a 
decent  partner,  and  in  feet,  if  women  choose  to 
make  fools  of  themselves  and  draw  down 
remarks,  why  I  don't  see  that  men  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it !" 

(He's  right  there  said  the  old  man  who  had 
crept  up  near) 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is"  continued  Sir 
William  "those  women  are  making  a  dead  set 
at  me,  and  I  see  it,  and  so  think  them  fair 
game.  London  is  dreadfully  dull — there's 
nothing  going  on — the  Bellamy's  house  is  a 
change  from  the  club — I  might  as  well  kill  a 
little  time  by  going  there.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  commit  myself  by  marrying  the  girl — that's 
carrying  the  joke  rather  too  far  !' ' 

"  And  that  man  calls  himself  a  gentleman !" 


said  the  old  man.    "  Poor  Chivalry !  with  thy 
fair  face  in  a  mask. 

No.  vn. 

A  good  party  is  incomplete  without  a  good 
supper.  Who  cares  for  "  tea  and  turn-out." 
If  people  take  the  trouble  to  go  out,  they 
ought  to  get  something  to  repay  them  for 
their  trouble,  and  frequently,  the  supper  is 
the  best  part  of  an  entertainment.  Lady 
Murdoch  is  a  Scotchwoman,  hospitable  to 
a  degree.  She  brought  that  quality  with  her 
to  England,  and  in  consequence,  her  table 
groans  under  the  load  of  costly  viands. 

It  was  all  from  real  hospitality,  she  did  not 
care  one  morsel  for  fashion ;  but  liked  to  see 
people  happy,  and  comfortable,  and  therefore 
she  gave  them  plenty  to  eat;  and  there  is 
great  philosophy  in  that  course,  who  can  be 
happy  when  the  stomach  complains  for  food  ? 

This  is  the  age  of  display.  The  comfort 
of  many  a  household  is  sacrificed  to  that 
most  despotic  autocrat  "  public  opinion,"  and 
after  all,  after  the  sacrifice,  and  the  mean- 
nesses; the  dishonesties  (viz  non-payment 
of  tradesmen's  bills)  and  impositions,  the 
miserable  unit,  either  passes  unnoticed,  or 
calls  down  censure  for  the  style  of  living 
meant  to  excite  praise. 

Lady  Murdoch  is  wealthy,  and  therefore 
her  supper  was  no  extravagance.  People 
who  have  money  may  encourage  trade  oy 
spending  it.  Doubtless  balls  and  parties  like 
many  other  amusements,  are  productive  of  a 
great  amount  of  frivolity  and  nonsense,  but 
until  the  world  turns  very  Puritan  they  will 
take  place,  and  what  would  the  pastrycooks 
do,  if  the  people  did  not  buy  their  pastry  ? 

Chickens,  tongues,  raised  pies,  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  imagination  were  there.  Cham- 
pagne flowed  like  water,  other  viands  the 
same  at  Lady  Murdoch's  supper.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  guests  thought 
nothing  of  all  these  costly  things,  but  ate 
them  just  as  if  they  were  plain  bread  and 
butter,  or  the  bread  without  the  butter. 

Down  came  all  the  dowagers  first,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  repast.  The  dancers  fol- 
lowed them,  seeming  to  careless  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.  But  in  a  corner  behind 
all,  speaking  to  none,  partaking  of  nothing, 
stood  the  queer  looking  little  old  man. 

"  The  arches  of  London  bridge  are  vacant," 
he  said,  "  because  the  lodging  is  too  cold  for 
those  who  have  none  other,  save  the  house  of 
refuge;  the  over-crowded  stye  for  human 
kind.  And  this  costly  meal  would  furnish 
food  and  lodging  too  for  many  a  starving  souL" 

True,  true,  old  man;  but  what  are  the 
pastry  cooks  to  do  ?  Verily  is  a  change  needed 
on  this  changing  earth,  for  the  poor  man's 
miseries  seem  to  weigh  down  in  the  balance- 
his  enjoyments, 
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No.  Ym. 
A  remarkably  well  dressed  woman  of  forty- 
five,  sat  on  a  fauteuil  in  the  ball-room.     Sir 
William  Thornton  talked  to  her. 

"You  seem  quite  charmed  with  Miss 
Bellamy,  Sir  William,  said  the  well  dressed 
woman,  "  may  I  enquire  when  it  will  be." 

"  Hav'nt  made  up  my  mind,  Lady  Boach," 
drawled  Sir  William,  "  pon  my  soul !  can't 
•ay." 

"Do  you  really  admire  her?"  continued 
the  lady. 

"  Immensely ,"  replied  Sip  William,  not 
meaning  what  he  said  one  bit ;  "  immensely  t 
her  skin  is  like  alabaster." 

"  For  white,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  far  too 
chalky,  like  pearl  powder  in  fact  ?" 
Sir  William  smiled. 
"  Her  eyes  are  good,"  he  continued? 
"  TJmph,  passable,"  replied  Lady  Eoach ; 
"but  singularly  devoid  of  expression." 
"  And  her  mouth  is  beautiful  ?" 
"  Too  small,"  said  Lady  Eoach ;  a  peculiar 
smile  played  round  Sir  William's  features,  as 
his  eyes  wandered,  to  a    rubicund   young 
damsel,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  a  mouth 
which  certainly  could  not  be  described  as  "  too 
small." 

"Tour  daughter  looks  in  good  health," 
said  Sir  "William? 

"  She  is  very  delicate,  I  can  assure  you," 
replied  her  ladyship  ? 

"  It  is  interesting  to  be  delicate,"  said  the 
old  man  with  a  chuckle  ? 

"  But  such  a  dear  girl,  Sir  William,  con- 
tinued the  fond  and  disinterested  mother;" 
such  a  dear  girl  at  home,  not  caring  to  go  out, 
not  a  bit. 

"TJmph!"  remarked  Sir  William,  "she 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  pretty  well  ?" 

"  Always,"  continued  the  lady,  "  liking  a 
quiet  evening  at  home;  so  kind  and  attentive 
too  to  her  father  and  myself.  She  is  quite 
our  home  treasure  Sir  William,  quite.  I 
often  say  to  myself  as  I  see  her  at  the  break- 
fast table,  looking  so  nice  and  fresh  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  he  will  be  a  happy  man 
who  gets  Angelina  lor  his  wife.  She  deserves 
a  good  husband." 

"The  breed  is  almost  extinct,*'  replied  Sir 
William ;  "  good  husbands  are  not  picked  up 
at  every  turn." 

"  Nor  good  wives  neither,"  replied  Lady 
Eoach. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
but  said  nothing. 

No.  n. 
Lady  Beach's  dress  was  the  handsomest 
in  the  room,  made  of  the  richest  material  and 
in  the  newest  style.  Lady  Boach  thought 
much  about  her  dress;  it  did  not  need  a 
wizard  to  discover  that  fact.  She  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  her  toilette,  gave  an 


immense  amount  of  thought  to  the  same,  and 
expected  to  receive,  an  enormous  share  of 
admiration.  Sometimes  she  was  mistaken  in 
the  latter  particular. 

Lady  Boach  was  communicative  on  the 
subject  of  her  dress.  She  would  tell  to  a 
fraction,  even  what  each  item  cost.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  price  of  her  "  Point  d'Alincon" 
and  her  satin,  and  brocade,  and  all  the  other 
expensive  items  of  her  wardrobe.  Did  she 
glory  in  not  paying  for  them  ?  In  wearing 
borrowed  clothes.  In  dressing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tradesmen  or  tradeswomen,  for  the 
unhappy  women  who  sewed  for  her,  like  the 
equally  miserable  Sarah  Dyer,  obtained  the 
material  from  shops  on  credit  because  the 
tradesmen  in  question  served  on  credit  ? 

Lady  Eoach's  credit  was  not  good,  there- 
fore she  magnificently  allowed  her  dress- 
maker to  provide  all  the  materials.  On  the 
evening  in  question  her  very  handsome  person 
was  robed  in  a  very  handsome  brocaded 
satin.  Not  one  penny  less  than  twenty 
guineas  could  that  same  dress  have  cost. 

"  A  most  exquisite  dress"  said  a  lady  who 
was  sitting  next  to  her,  a  "particular  friend," 
who  made  a  point  of  hunting  out  her  foibles, 
and  then  repeating  them  with  comments,  and 
abuse  of  her  owner. 

"  A  very  charming  dress  !" 
"  Yes"  answered  Lady  Boach  "I  thought 
it  would  make  up  well,  and  told  Brown  to  let 
me  have  it"  now  "Brown"  was  not  the  name 
of  her  dress-maker,  but  the  designation  will 
do  as  well  as  any  other. 

"  Are  her  charges  high  ?"  asked  the  very 
particular  friend,  "  she  is  not  always  teasing 
you  for  her  bill — the  settlement  at  least  is 
she?" 

"  Not  at  all"  replied  Lady  Boach  in  guilt- 
less simplicity  "I  pay  her  twice  a  year — but, 
if  I  have  not  quite  all  the  money — for  you 
know  how  impossible  it  is  to  calculate  these 
things  exactly. 

"  Quite"  said  the  friend— 
" — If— I  have  not  quite  enough  to  make 
up  the  bill"  rejoined  Lady  Boach  "  I  pay  her 
a  few  pounds  on  account  and  let  the  rest 
stand  over — I  made  this  agreement  when  I 
went  to  her,  for  Simpson  pestered  me  so 
incessantly  for  money  when  1  employed  her." 
"  That  was  intolerable"  said  the  friend  "no 
wonder  you  took  your  work  away,  I  should 
have  done  the  same ! " 

"  And  so  would  fifty  others  like  you"  said 
the  old  man  as  he  shambled  up  close  to  them, 
taking  also  every  word,  while  seemingh"  intent 
on  watching  the  dancing  "  so  would  fifty — aye 
ten  times  fifty  others  like  you." 

"  It  is  so  absurd  for  those  people  to  tease 
for  their  money"  continued  the  friend  "  of 
course  they  can  get  credit !  what  should  they 
want  their  money  for?" 
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What  indeed  ?  muttered  the  old  cynic  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows  "what  indeed?"  they 
hav*nt  any  workwomen  to  pay,  and  they 
neeo?nt  eat  or  live !  what  should  they  want 
their  money  for  ? 

"You've  seen  that  case  of  Sarah  Dyer" 
said  Lady  Roach. 

"  Of  course  replied  the  friend." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  absurd  fuss 
as  the  papers  are  making  about  her !" 

"  Never." 

"For  my  part,"  continued  her  Ladyship 
"I  shall  take  especial  care  never  to  employ 
her  myself,  or  allow  any  of  my  friends  to  do 
so,  I  positively  hate  the  Times  for  the  part  it 
has  taken  in  the  absurd  affair." 

"  It  is  not  the  Titties  my  dear,"  continued 
the  friend  turning  affectionately  in  the  hope 
of  getting  more  out  of  the  unsuspecting  con- 
fidante. "It  is  not  so  much  the  Times  as  a 
vulgar  set  of  city  people,  who  choose  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  a  stupid  dress-maker !" 

"  Very  absurd"  replied  her  Ladyship  "such 
people  were  made  for  use,  and  not  for  annoy- 


ance— I  can't  bear  all  that  philanthropic 
nonsense — I'm  sure  I  am  much  more  to  be 
pitied  than  any  dress-maker  when  I  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  her !" 

"Much"  answered  the  friend  "  of  course; 
said  her  Ladyship  I  must  have  dress — that  I 
suppose  all  the  philanthropists  will  grant" 
"  Certainly"  chimed  in  the  friend  "certainly; 
people  must  be  clad — there  is  no  doubt  I  sup- 
pose about  that  ?" 

"But  my  dress-maker  need  not  have  busi- 
ness—there is  no  positive  necessity  for  that  ?" 

"  Of  course  uot !"  replied  the  mend. 

"Then"  summed  up  Lady  Roach  the 
inference  is  that  I  am  to  be  pestered  for 
providing  one  of  the  necessities  of  life — clo- 
thing— by  my  dress-maker,  who  is  provided 
by  me  with  one  of  the  luxuries  of  her  life 
— work." 

The  old  man  laughed  low  and  long.  'Wis- 
dom he  said,  wisdom  out  of  a  fool's  mouth. 
Unpaid  work  is  a  strange  luxury — It's  smch 
a  droll  luxury. 
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K or  for  a  bride  whose  forehead  proudly  bears 
A  wreath  of  brilliants,  but  for  one  who  wears 
The  pleasant  smile  which  rabies  cannot  gain 
I  weave  my  words  into  a  bridal  strain. 

The  young  bird  passes  from  the  parent  nest, 
And.  leaves  the  home  of  love,  the  vale  of  rest, 
And  wings  its  flight — it  often  knows  not  where- 
Joyously  singing  in  the  fresh  spring  air; 
Led  by  unerring  instinct  thus  to  roam 
With  love  from  love,  and  build  itself  a  home. 

How  like  a  young  bird  is  a  maiden  fair, 
With  orange  blossoms  braided  in  her  hair, 
When  ill  the  springtime  of  her  life  she  gives 
Her  hand  to  him  in  whom  her  being  lives, 
And  leaves  the  home  of  many  happy  days 
To  walk  with  him  in  undiscovered  ways. 

A  thing  of  sunshine,  poetry,  and  truth, 
As  fresh  as  when  our  world  was  in  its  youth ; 
She  will  not  look  into  the  coming  years — 
Her  heart  has  not  a  place  for  doubts  or  fears ; 


Her  faith,  which  ever  has  been  woman's  crown, 
Her  love,  which  many  waters  cannot  drown — 
Shall  all  his  house  with  household  treasures  fill, 
And  evermore  anticipate  his  will ; 
Though  Time  may  scatter  silver  through  her  curls, 
And  change  the  colour  of  her  bridal  pearls, 
Her  summer  love  a  winter  shall  not  know, 
But,  growing  older,  lovelier  shall  grow. 

I  saw  the  sunlight  darkened,  and  again 

The  clouds  return,  with  desolating  rain ; 

The  shepherd  trembled  for  his  scattered  sheep, 

The  merchant  for  his  ships  upon  the  deep  ; 

The  voice  of  music  was  no  longer  heard, 

And  far  away  had  fled  the  singing- bird, 

And  fear  and  trouble  wandered  to  and  fro, 

And  strong  men  bowed  their  heads  and  wept  for 

woe ; 
But  clear  amongst  the  winds  I  heard  the  voice 
Of  woman  saying — "  Husband  mine — rejoice 
That  I  am  with  thee  in  thy  deep  distress, 
And  never,  nevermore  will  love  thee  less." 

William  John  Abba*. 


THE     TWO     BUSHRANGERS. 


It  is  a  true  saying  that  "  fact  is  stronger  than 
fiction  ;"  and  if  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to 
doubt  its  truth,  we  have  only  to  cite  the  events 
we  are  about  to  narrate— facts  well  known  to  half 


Tan  Dieman's  Land  rit  the  time  of  their  occurence 
— in  vindication  thereof.  We  are  riot  about  to 
speak  of  Australia  as  at  present  in  1859 — bat  of 
the  Australia  of  the  past,  when  police  were  few\ 
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ai-disoiplmed,  and  in  two  many  cases  as  unprinci- 
pled as  the  dangerous  classes  whose  lawlessness  it 
was  their  duty  to  check.  At  that  time,  when 
lift  was  of  little  account,  light  reckoning  being 
exacted  for  the  taking  of  it,  the  bushrangers,  in 
spite  of  some  few  energetic  constables  and  amateur 
thief-takers,  had  it  well-nigh,  to  use  a  popular 
phrase,  "  all  their  own  way."  Two  of  these  des- 
peradoes for  a  time  set  law  at  defiance,  and  their 
adventures  would  form  a  narrative  of  perverted 
"pluck"  and  mischievous  energy,  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  any  novelist  seeking  materials  for  a  three 
volume  romance  wherein  felons  are  heroes,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  "Rookwood,"  and 
the  too  celebrated  "  Jack  Sheppard." 

To  waste  as  few  words  as  possible  on  unneces- 
sary details,  or  by  way  of  preface—the  names  of 
these  two  bushrangers  were  Dalton  and  Kelly, 
both  prisoners  of  the  Crown  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  where  their  many  outrages,  escapes,  and 
deeds  of  daring,  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  suffered  thereby.  Dalton  at  the  time  at 
which  our  narrative  opens,  was  a  powerfully  built, 
•etive  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  transported  when  in  his  teens  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  had  besides  passed  a  short  period 
of  his  time  in  Norfolk  Island,  well  called  "the 
Convict's  Ocean  Hell."  Those  who  wish  to  know 
|»w  far  it  was  possible  to  convert  one  of  the  fairest 
isles  of  the  South  Pacific  into  an  earthly  pande- 
»mium  have  only  to  read  the  Blue  Books  pnb- 
hshed  with  reference  to  that  place  of  penal  servi- 
tude before  the  convicts  were  removed  thence  by  a 
wcent  government  order.  Therein  will  be  found 
facts  almost  too  horrible  for  credence— but  which 
m  their  official  shape  demand  it.  From  this  abode 
of  crime  and  suffering,  hardened  by  the  evil  asso- 
ciations of  the  place  working  on  a  nature  already 
totalised,  was  Dalton  taken  back  to  Van  Dieman's 
J*nd  once  more.  There  he,  and  Ins  friend  and 
after  accomplice,  Kelly,  then  about  two  and  twenty, 
were  confined  in  a  penal  establishment  on  an  arm 
of  the  sea  or  strait,  which  the  officials  thought 
wide  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape. 
««  desperate  men  love  desperate  means,  and  where 
were  is  a  will,  salt  water  will  not  prevent  them 
jrom  finding  a  way  to  liberty.  And  so,  one  day, 
wleas  of  the  loaded  muskets  of  their  guards, 
whose  vigilance  for  a  while  they  had  ingeniously 
•waged  to  elude,  Dalton,  Kelly,  and  some  half- 
won  more  convicts  made  up  their  minds,  shackled 
with  fetters  as  their  legs  were,  to  reach  the  op- 
Po«te  shore  by  swimming,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

^heT  ww©  all  stalwart  men  but,  save  Dalton  and 
jtwly,  none  were  particularly  versed  in  the  art  of 
keeping  their  heads  long  above  water.  Pour  of 
tnem  had  not  swam  far  when  they  began  to  sink, 

°fui  *  the  other'— then  tnere  *a.s  a  shriek— a 
awfed  cry— and  the  billows  rolled  over  the  heads 
of  the  dying.     But  still  Dalton  and  Kelly  swam 

SKS^  *for  Hfe  ***  llbertJ-  Dalt°A  *** 
Wttthpitea  Kelly  by  twenty  or  thirty  yards  when 


he  heard  a  "  convulsive  splash"  behind  him,  fol- 
lowed by  that  appalling 

"  babbling  cry 
Of  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony." 

It  came  from  Kelly.  Dalton  swam  back  to  his 
drowning  companion  and  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
head  above  water,  encouraging  him  by  exclaiming, 
"Take  hold  of  me,  old  boy;  I  can  swim  for 
another  hour  yet !"  And  so  at  last,  greatly  ex- 
hausted, their  feet  touched  terra  firma — and  they 
were  free. 

To  knock  off  their  fetters  was  of  course  their 
first  step.  To  obtain  arms,  which,  as  knowing 
they  would  soon  be  hotly  pursued,  they  needed  to 
protect  themselves  from  capture,  they  started  off 
on  a  pillaging  expedition,  robbing  the  neighbouring 
stations  one  after  another — with  the  intention  ul- 
timately of  reaching  Victoria  across  Bass's  Straits. 

Their  mode  of  procedure  at  one  of  these  sta- 
tions, in  its  audacity  is  almost  unparalleled,  when 
we  consider  its  apparently  poor  chance  of  success. 
Indeed,  did  we  not  know  of  other  and  like  cases 
occurring  about  that  time,  we  would  not  venture  to 
ask  anybody  to  believe  us.  Let  our  readers 
picture  to  themselves  a  hut  outside  one  of  these 
stations  filled  with  the  settler's  servants,  some  free 
hands,  others  "  ticket  of  leavers,"  some  eating, 
others  smoking  their  pipes  placidly  in  the  doorway. 
Two  men  approach  the  station,  and  one  of  them 
falls  back  behind  the  other  who  goes  up  to  the 
doorway  of  the  hut  and  asks  one  of  the  smokers 
if  he  knows  the  bushrangers  are  about.  On  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  points  his  gun  at 
his  respondent's  breast,  saying, — "  I'm  one  of  them, 
and  you're  a  dead  man  if  you  don't  go  into  the 
hut."  This  was  Kelly.  The  man  could  see  no 
valid  reason  for  non-compliance  under  such  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  pressure,  and  was  obeying  the 
imperious  order,  when  turning  round,  he  saw 
another  of  his  fellow-servants  standing  against  a 
corner  of  the  hut,  and  another  man  standing  over 
him,  with  a  gun  levelled  at  his  heart.  This  other 
man  was  Kelly's  accomplice,  Dalton. 

Kelly  still  kept  his  position  at  the  hut's  door- 
way, gun  in  hand,  informing  those  inside — there 
were  actually  fourteen  of  them — that  he  would 
"  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man  who  offered 
to  move." 

It  may  here  be  said  by  an  inoredulous  reader 
that  we  are  chronicling  an  absurdity.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things.  These  fourteen  men  were  after- 
wards tried  for  -alleged  collusion  with  Dalton  and 
Kelly,  when  those  who  were  free  servants  were 
acquitted,  and  those  who  were  "  ticket  of  leavers*" 
were  imprisoned,  till  the  governor  being  petitioned 
by  their  free  fellow-servants  who  strenuously 
declared  their  inuocence,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
And  such  cases  were  by  no  means  uncommon ;  two 
armed  bushrangers,  before  and  since,  have  cowed 
more  men  than  these,  as  any  Australian  settler 
might  testify.  But  to  continue ;  Kelly  then  called 
out  to  bis  craven  captives  that  if  there  were  any 
Crown  prisoners  amongst  them,  they  were  to 
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Bpeak.  One  roan  only  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
The  others,  possibly,  were  too  frightened  to  speak 
at  all.  The  bushrangers  then  with  many  fearful 
imprecations  ordered  him  to  tie  the  arms  of  his 
companions  together,  one  by  one.  And  this  was 
actually  done— the  servants  offering  no  resistance 
whatever. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  tied  "  tight  and  safe,*1 
aa  Kelly  ordered,  that  desperado  went  oat  to  his 
worthy  friend  Dalton  who  was  still  '•  mounting 
guard"  over  the  unhappy  man  against  the  corner 
of  the  hut,  as  aforesaid.  Kelly  then  tied  hi* 
hands  behind  his  back  and  dragged  him  into  the 
hut  to  his  fellow-victims.  Whereupon  Dalton 
proceeded  to  deliver  with  emphasis  greatly  assisted 
by  the  murderous  weapon  he  kept  levelled  point- 
blank  at  their  heads,  a  speech  much  as  follows, 
divested  of  the  oaths  that  garnished  it : — 

"  Hark  ye,  my  lads,  this  sort  of  game  ain't  my 
choice,  and  I'll  oath  it.  The  fault  lies  with  them 
that  "lagged**  me  (transported  him,  in  polite 
English)  when  1  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  I've 
tried  hard,  over  and  over  again,  to  get  my  freedom 
by  fair  means.  And  I  think  I've  got  it  now. 
What  I  want  is  money,  my  boys,  and  money  I'll 
have.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  a  man  of  you.  Some 
may  be  good  men,  and  some  scoundrels.  I'd  be 
sorry  to  hurt  a  good  man  anyhow.  So  only  keep 
you  mute  as  mice — or  I'll  scatter  your  brains  on 
that  floor." 

Thus  adjured  it  may  readily  be  imagined  the 
poor  men  stood  still  enough,  while  Dalton  walked 
oft  leaving  them  under  Kelly's  charge,  to  the  house 
of  the  settler  whose  servants  they  were.  On 
arriving  there  he  pursued  similar  tactics ;  advancing 
towards  the  sitting-room,  where  several  men  and 
women  were  assembled,  with  his  gun  cocked  and 
pointed  at  the  occupants.  Luckily  a  lady  was  sit- 
ting behind  the  door,  and  on  Dalton's  opening  it, 
she  perceived,  through  the  chink,  his  gun ;  and  so, 
with  great  presence  of  mind  she  slammed  the 
door  in  his  face ;  which  gave  the  others  time  to 
collect  their  energies,  and  reach  guns,  &c,  which 
hung  over  the  chimney-piece.  Dalton  hearing 
these  bellicose  preparations  going  on  inside,  to  use 
an  Americanism,  "  made  himself  scarce ; "  and 
after  laying  hands  on  whatever  he  could  conve- 
niently carry  away,  joined  Kelly,  who  was  guard- 
ing the  servants  in  the  hut,  and  with  him  at  his 
aide,  made  good  his  flight. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  lawless  deed,  they  went 
on  robbing  station  after  station,  with  the  police 
now  fairly  awakened  on  their  trail.  Their  ammu- 
nition was  fast  failing,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
replenish  at  a  lonely  hut,  whose  occupant  they  had 
resolved  should  contribute  powder  and  bullets,  if 
nothing  more.  They  accordingly  opened  the  door  as 
aforetime,  guns  in  hand — but  for  once  they  made 
a  mistake  as  to  a  hut's  occupants — some  of  whom 
happened  to  be  police  officers  who  were  on  the 
look-out  for  them. 

No  sooner  had  Kelly  opened  the  door  than  one 
of  the  officers  with  (as  old  Fuller  quaintly  phrases 


it  in  his  " English  Worthies")  "more  of  the 
sails  of  valour  than  the  ballast  of  discretion," 
rushed  to  capture  him,  when  Dalton  fired,  and  the 
hapless  delegate  of  colonial  justice  fell  dead  on  the. 
threshold,  shot  through  the  heart.  With  a  ear-, 
donic  smile  on  his  face  and  his  second  barrel  ready, 
oocked,  Dalton  calmly  said  to  the  rest  of  the  party 
inside : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  one  ?  Now 
then,  can't  you  send  another  P  " 

This  probably  for  that  oocasion  saved  his  neck 
and  Kelly  8 — for  they  got  away  without  trouble. 

But  their  impunity  was  of  brief  duration. 
Heavier  rewards  were  offered  for  their  capture, 
and  they  were  hunted  up  and  down  the  island, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  lawless  exploits, 
like  wolves.  At  last,  seeing  no  other  means  of 
escape,  they  had  the  hardihood  to  seize  a  whale- 
boat,  and  by  threats  of  instant  murder  in  case  of 
refusal,  prevailed  on  three  or  four  boatmen  to  man 
and  work  it  over  Bass's  Strait  to  Victoria.  la 
this  open  whaleboat,  after  narrowly  escaping  death 
by  water,  the  landed  to  risk  their  necks  on  land  on 
the  beach  of  Western  Port,  whence  they  made, 
their  way  straight  to  Melbourne.  The  police  of 
Victoria,  were,  however,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  such  visitors.  The  unfortunate  boatmen  who 
had  safely  worked  the  whaleboat  across  Bass's 
Straits  were  arrested  at  a  place  between  Western 
Point  and  Melbourne.  But  nothing  more  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fugitives  was  ascertained  till 
the  capture  of  Dalton  at  Melbourne ;  which,  as  a 
sample  of  Australian  "  outeness,"  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

After  playing  "hide  and  seek"  in  the  moat 
disreputable  quarter  of  that  city  for  some  days, 
Dalton  had  resolved  on  taking  a  berth  in  a  ship 
bound  for  England.  But  he  was  not  to  escape 
outraged  justice.  The  following  accousj  of  his 
capture  is  correct  in  its  principal  details.  At  the 
time  it  occurred  the  Melbourne  "  Argus"  was  full 
of  nothing  else.  About  the  hour  of  midnight  the 
desperado  entered  a  tavern  with  a  man  to  whom 
he  had  promised  £4  if  put  on  board  "The 
Northumberland"  at  daylight.  Little  did  the  man 
think  that  his  intending  employer  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  bushranger  for  whose  apprehen- 
sion such  heavy  rewards  had  been  offered  day  after 
day.  Dalton  then  asked  the  landlord  to  change 
some  Van  Dieraan's  Land  notes  into  gold  for  him, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  sail  the  next  morning 
for  England.  The  landlord  had  not  gold  enough 
for  that  purpose,  and  while  they  were  talking,  a 
gentleman  who  had  formerly  been  a  cadet  in  the 
police  force,  came  in  and  went  up  to  the  bar.  He 
immediately,  for  some  reason  or  other,  suspected 
that  there  was  "  a  screw  loose  somewhere,"  and 
resolved  on  seeing  further  into  the  matter. 

Accordingly,  having  first  hieroglyphed  or  tele- 
graphed the  landlord  who  was  his  friend  to  keep 
his  own  council,  he  civilly  accosted  Dalton,  saying 
that  he  was  a  gold-broker  and  would  change  the 
notes  for  him  if  he  would  acoompany  him  to  his 
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place  of  business,  whereupon  Dalton  and  the 
boatman  followed  the  officer  who  led  the  way. 
Tbe  night  was  pitch-dark  and  bj  the  time  thej 
had  walked  a  abort  distance  they  came  to  the 
police  court.  Fortunately,  owing  to  the  mnrkiness 
of  the  night  the  outline  of  the  building  was  not 
dear,  e?en  to  the  quick  eye  of  the  couvict.  The 
ofieer,  pointing  to  the  door — which  was  no  other 
thai  the  private  entrance  for  the  magistrate — said, 
*  this  is  my  office/'  As  another  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  society,  the  policeman  at  the  door  was 
io  plain  clothes,  and  so  were  several  detectives 
who  were  lounging  about  the  threshold.  As  soon 
at  they  were  fairly  inside,  the  officer  said  he  had 
brought  these  men,  pointing  to  Dalton  and  the 
boatman,  there  on  suspicion  of  having  obtained 
certain  notes  (which  the  convict  had  given  to  him 
as  they  were  coming  along)  by  foul  means.  Dalton 
by  this  time  of  course  was  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  place ;  but  knowing  the  necessity  for  coolness, 
hs  preserved  his  tang  fioid  admirably,  puffing 
leisurely  at  a  cigar,  and  expressing  surprise  at 
being  beguiled  to  a  police  station  on  so  absurd  and 
groundless  a  charge.  The  inspector  on  duty 
finding  there  waa  really  no  charge  sustainable, 
returned  bis  notes  and  he  was,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  tbe  ex-officer,  swaggering  out  of  the  office  when 
three  of  the  detectives  outside,  probably  recog- 
nising him  from  his  description  as  advertised  over 
and  over  again,  rushed  upon  him.  Tbe  convict 
straggled  desperately  to  draw  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  but  the  police  were  too  many  for  him,  and  he 
was  overpowered  after  fighting  sternly  and  silently 
for  liberty  like  a  fox  among  a  pack  of  hounds  for, 
a  few  minutes. 


And  he  when  saw  further  resistance  was  useless ; 
he  accepted  his  awkward  position  quietly,  and 
ejaculated  bitterly:  "You  have  secured  £500 
reward  among  you,  for  my  name  is  Dalton !" 

After  a  while  he  sternly  added,  that  if  the  night 
had  not  been  so  dark,  and  if  he  had  only  seen  the 
bars  of  the  station  windows,  he  assuredly  would 
have  sent  a  bullet  through  his  friend's  the  pretended 
gold  broker's  head  for  his  reward.  He  was  hand* 
cuffed  speedily,  and  when  searched,  besides  three 
or  four  horse  pistols  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  there 
was  found  on  him  a  stock  of  jewellery,  sufficient  to 
set  up  any  humble-minded  tradesman  on  a  small 
scale;  for  watches,  rings,  chains,  pencil  oases, 
pins,  seals  and  keys,  nuggets,  notes  and  sovereigns, 
were  all  neatly  stowed  away  about  different  parts 
of  his .  apparel.  On  being  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  his  demeanor  was  reckless  in  the 
extreme.  He  said  he  was  guilty  not  only  of  the 
murder  of  the  policeman  already  narrated,  but  of 
many  other  crimes  not  then  laid  to  his  oharge ; 
that  he  was  utterly  sick  and  weary  of  the  hopeless 
life  he  had  so  long  led;  and  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  only  wished  he  could  be  hung  im- 
mediately. 

Kelly  his  old  confederate  was  soon  after  arrested, 
and  they  were  both  sent  back  strongly  guarded  and 
heavily  fettered  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  where 
they  were  tried  and  executed,  dying  as  reckless  as 
they  bad  lived,  like  men,  to  use  Shakespeare's 
words,  "  that  apprehend  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  fearless 
of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  insensible  of 
mortality,  and  desperately  mortal." 


THE  PURPLE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEATHER. 


On  the  grey  lone  keep  stood  the  Lady  fair, 

With  lonely  stream  beneath ; 
New-numbed  with  horror  moaning  there, 
Her  eye-balls  fixed  in  a  death-like  stare 

Across  the  darkening  heath, 
n. 
They  leapt  from  their  boat  in  the  grim,  grey 
air, 

They  paced  on,  stern  and  slow ; 
Bv  the  wrinkled  waters  cold  and  bare, 
Under  the  great  clouds  rolling  there, 
All  ruggedly  rimmed  with  a  fierce  red  glare 

Rom  the  stormy  sunset  low. 

_  m. 

They  stood  foot  to  foot  on  the  lone  dark 
heath, 

Eye  fixed  on  eye : 
A  pause— and  each  blade  has  left  its  sheath 
To  dash  and  to  flash  its  keen  cold  death 

Under  the  turbid  skv. 


rv. 

Adown  the  long  straight  fir-tree  aisles 

The  long  gusts  sing  and  roar ; 
The  reeds  sigh  sad  through  their  shivering 

files 
To  the  sad  stream  creeping  weary  miles 

Across  the  dismal  moor, 
v. 
The  gale  sweeps  down    through   southern 
lands; 

Some  stars  peer  faint  and  grey, 
On  two  stern  shadows — weary  hands 
Of  tireless  rage — with  sullen  brands 

Still  urging  deadly  fray. 

TT. 

For  they  fight  on  still,  though  they  bleed  and 
ga*p, 

With  sweep  and  ward  and  pierce ; 
And  the  long  glaives  quiver  in  their  clasp. 
As  tree-boughs  quiver  in  a  tempest's  grasp 

Because  it  grasps  so  fierce. 


TU  AMIBXT  CmJECH. 


vn. 
The  moon  came  slowly  up  the  sky 

To  see  a  mournful  sight : 
The  one  the  other  kneeleth  by 
To  tear  his  heart  forth  ere  he  die — 
"  Great  God  hath  judged  your  life's  deep 
lie! 
Confess,  now,  recreant  knight !  " 
vm. 
Some  feint  words  thrilled  the  waiting  air— 

"  I  speak — to  pardon  you* 
Shut  lips  must    part    for  their    own    last 

prayer; 
Your  outrage  now  is  washed  out  fair — 
Though  with  my  blood  not  yours — I  swear 
Both  she  and  I  were  true." 

DC 

Slow,  slow  the  moon  moved  through  the  sky 
All  night  above- that  plain ; 


Still  gazing  down  with  her  cold  wan  eye 
On  one  all  wild  with  agony 

Beside  another  slain. 
x. 
"  His  form  is  cold  as  the  earth  beside 

His  blood  is  cold  as  the  dew. 
O  cursed,  cursed  jealous  pride ! 
O,  lost  for  ever,  noblest  bride  1 
O,  dear,  dear  friend,  that  I  had  died 

Ere  death  had  come  to  you  ! " 

XI. 

Slow,  slow  the  moon  moved  through  the  sky, 

About  that  turret's  gloom  ; 
Staring  mad  with  her  lidless  eye 
The  Lady,  who  with  groan  nor  sigh, 
But  pale  and  stiff  and  stonily, 

Leant  staring  for  her  doom. 

Cbepttsculus. 


THE    ANCIENT    CHURCH. 


W»  stated  last  month  that  this  volume  divides 
itself  naturally  iuto  two  sections ;  the  first  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  second,  its  history  down- 
wards to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tino. John  has  been  considered  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  and  his  death  must  have  occurred  nigh 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century.  The 
tradition  is  almost  certainly  correct,  for  John  was 
the  younger  of  the  Apostles ;  he  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  twelve 
who  was  removed  by  a  natural  death  from  the 
world. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  work,  its  author, 
in  different  chapters,  presents  summaries  of  the 
doctrines,  persecutions,  and  usages  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  rise  of  the  Roman  claim  to  supremacy. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  in  a 
geographical  sense  the  mother  of  Churches.  No 
oempetitiou  could  exist  between  it  and  Rome,  in 
that  respect.  Next  to  it,  other  Churches  in 
Palestine  might  have  claimed  precedence*  If  the 
circumstance  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
to  the  Church  at  Rome,  gave  it  any  authority  over 
more  modern  Churches,  then  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem had  the  benefit  of  ministrations  by  all  the 
Apostles;  the  Church  at  Samaria,  founded  by 
Philip  was  perhaps  visited  by  all  of  them;  the 
Church  at  Damascus  was  probably  next  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  in  age ;  the  Cburoh  at  Antioch  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  at  an  early  period  for 
its  numbers ;  and  there,  certainly,  both  Paul  and 
Peter  preached,  before  either  of  them  had  visited 
Rome* 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  Dr.  Killen  admits, 
or  rather  he  asserts,  as  do  the  Scriptures,  that 
very  early  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Church  of 


Rome  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the  faith ; 
it  was  established  among  a  great  population  ; 
it  soon  acquired  adherents  with  influence  and 
wealth.  Those  of  Nero's  household  who  joined 
it,  were  probably  persons  of  consideration  and  not 
destitute  of  means.  As  time  wore  on,  knights 
and  senators  were  enrolled  among  its  members— - 
the  wife  of  one  Emperor  was  a  Christian— Alex* 
ander  Severus,  who  reigned  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  supposed  to  have  imbibed  its  doctrines ; 
and  other  Emperors  were  favourable  to  the  Gospel, 
if  not  its  disciples ;  before  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantino. That  Emperor  is  an  example,  for  before 
his  avowal  of  Christianity,  he  was  favourable  to 
its  principles ;  and  before  he  became  Emperor,  he 
aided  those  who  practised  and  promulgated  them. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world ;  it  was  in  the  battle's  centre  at  every 
recurrence  of  strife;  its  members  were  able  to 
advise,  to  forewarn,  and  to  help  their  fellow  dis- 
ciples in  all  quarters ;  from  its  circle,  missionaries 
carried  the  tidings  of  salvation,  almost  certainly  to 
the  Africans,  probably  to  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
Gauls,  to  the  Germans  and  Britons.  Prom  all 
these  circumstances,  it  acquired  gradually  metro- 
politan dignity,  and  long  before  the  connexion  of 
Church  and  State  under  Constantino,  attempts 
were  made  by  its  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  to  assert 
a  supremacy ;  as  long  afterwards,  these  attempts 
were  resisted  successfully  by  the  Eastern  Churches. 
They  have  been  never  admitted  by  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  confusion  in  Church  government,  originated 
in  the  ambition  of  eminent  men,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  No  communion  presented  a  nobler  an  ay 
of  confessors  and  martyrs  in  the  earlier  ages,  than 
that  of  Rome,     Position  gave  to  it  a  precedence 
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in  saflermgs  and  witnessings.    Ita  principles  were 
pare  amid  Borrows  and  tortures  almost  innumer- 
able, for  many  years.     Even  after  its  leaders  at- 
tempted to  dominate  over  the  other  Churches,  its 
members  rested  in  the    cataoombs,  with    their 
witness  to  the  faith  once  delirered  to  the  saints, 
graven  over  their  remains.     The  Church  of  Rome, 
under  ground,  is  rich  in  those  memorials  which 
its  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  raised  on  Protestant's 
graves,  on  the  surface  of   the  ground  in  present 
times.    The  Church  in  the  cataoombs  is  not  now 
unknown,  and  it  records  by  a  series  of  providential 
preservations,  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
daring  the  first,  or  at  least,  the  second  and  third 
centuries.     Celibacy  and  forbidding  to  marry  were 
neither  the  praotice  nor  the  pceoept,  of  the  ancient 
Soman  Church.     That  fact  stands  out  indisputably 
on  many  tombs.      The  Elders  and    Presbyters 
appear  to  have  followed  frequently,  the  example  of 
Peter,  in  this  respect ;  on  whom  the  eoclesiaatioal 
fabric  of  Rome  is  said  to  be  founded.     It  would 
appear  as  if  Paul,  rather,  was  taken  for  the  ex- 
ample in  this  particular,  by  the  Popes  and  the 
priesthood ;  for  it  is  most  probable  that  Paul  never 
was  married.     The  opinion  may  almost  be  assumed 
as  a  certain  fact,  but  the  evidence  is  clearer  that 
Peter  was  married.     That,  indeed,  is  a  plain  state- 
ment. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  may,  or  may  not,  be 
desirable  and  expedient.  We  do  not  enter  into 
that  question,  while  insisting  that  it  is  a  modern 
practice,  not  commanded  in  Soripture ;  for  under 
the  law,  the  priests  were  married  men ;  and  under 
the  gospel,  the  elder  of  the  Apostles  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  so  were  the  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh,  of  our  Lord1 — probably  James  and  John, 
they  were  married  men  and  Elders,  Presbyters,  or 
Bishops,  for  the  titles  were  interchangeable ;  and 
engaged  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  as 
Evangelist*  and  Missionaries. 

The  practice  of  the  earlier  Churches  consisted 
with  these  examples,  and  the  Gallican  portions  of 
the  Romanist  priesthood  have  exhibited  frequently 
a  desire  to  change  their  custom  and  law  in  this 
matter.  We  remember  some  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  a  priest  of  the  Irish  branch  in  the  Roman 
Church,  who  disputed  the  expediency  of  the  law. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  answer  the  evidence  afforded 
in  this  volume,  against  its  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  rules  of  the  primitive  Churches. 

The  Ignatian  epistles  have  formed  for  ages  a 
subject  of  grave  criticism  and  inquiry.  If  they 
could  be  traced  to  Ignatius,  the  great  Syrian 
preacher,  who  is  identified  by  no  process  that  will 
bear  iaveeiigaikn  with  the  little  child  whom  the 
Saviour  took  up,  placing  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  comnaayv  nut  employing  him  as  an  example  of 
bwwlHyi  w*-  stabler  be  compelled-  to  regret  that 
between*  ebikftiood  and  old  age*  somewhere,  Igna- 
tius had  lest  a  great  grace,  »  lowry  and  meek 
spirit  had  departed  from  ham.  The  value  of  the 
epistles  rests  on  the  supposition  thai  this  child 
Warns)  tMr  writer. 


In  two  chapters  devoted  to  a  criticism  on  them, 
Dr.  Killen  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
fabrications  of  the  third  century.     It  seeus  not  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  or  to  others  who  have  taken 
part  in  a  controversy  which  has  existed  for  three 
centuries,  that  the  epistles  need  not  be  forgeries, 
and  yet  be  quite  worthless.     Calvin  rejected  them 
as   trash;    many   "fathers"  in   the  Church   of 
England  cling  to  them  as  almost  sacred.    The 
British  Museum  has  paid  more  for  copies  of  three 
of  them  in  Syriae,  than  foolish  publishers  give  for 
Alfred  Tennyson's  cold  lines,  and  they  are  actually 
of  less  value.     The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
publishers  fling  away  their  o#n  money,  and  the 
trustees    of  the   British  Museum    disburse  the 
national  funds  for  copies  in  Syriae  of  letters  thttt  * 
are  deemed  forgeries.     We  do  not  consider  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  believe  that  they  were  con- 
trived as  an  intentional  deception.  Several  persons 
bore  the  name  of  Ignatius.     Nothing  wonld  be 
more  natural  than  the  supposition  that  some  parents 
might  name  a  son  Polycarp.      The  great  Polycarp 
was   a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  teacher.     He  was 
condemned  to  death  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  or  in  the  year  167.      He  was  then  cer- 
tainly eighty  six  years  of  age,  for  so  long  he  said 
"have  I  served  my  Lord  and  Saviour."    Tfte 
martyr  probably  named  the  extent  of  his  natural 
life,  and  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Apostle  when  only  in  his 
youth.     Even  if  we  suppose  him  to  mean  that 
eighty -one  years  bad  elapsed  since  his  personal 
interest  in  religion,  it  must  be  evident  still  that  he 
could  only  have  been  a  very  young  man  at  the' 
death  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  :  if  that  person  was1 
the  little  child  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  his 
martyrdom  occurred  as  is  stated  in  the  year  lOf. 
Some  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  suppose  that 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  were  "  fellow-disciples  " 
the  Apostle  John.  They  must  necessarily  overlook 
all  chronological  facts  to  get  at  this  conclusion. 
The  letters  of  Ignatius  conlain  one  addressed  to 
Polycarp,   and   those  of  Polycarp   mention  one 
"Ignatius,"  whom,  however,  Dr.  Killen  shows  to 
have  been  not  of  Antiooh  but  of  Phillipi.     The 
difficulties  are  caused,  we  believe,  by  neglecting 
the  probability  that  at  a  period  of  the  churches* 
history  subsequent  to  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna,  one  Ignatius  may  have  written  letters, 
and  he  may  have  addressed  one  of  them  to  a  Poly- 
carp, but  not  the  martyr  of  Smyrna.      The  suppo- 
sition takes  away  the  idea  of  deceit  which  we 
dislike  to  hold.     As  to  the  letters  themselves  they 
are  the  productions  of  an  ignorant  man,  puffed  up 
by   conceit,  and  a   practical  illustration  of  the 
errors  into   which   the  church  fell  in  the  third 
century.     These  errors  doubtless  originated  in  the 
tendency  to  mix  heathen  traditions  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  nearly  as  in  recent  times  the 
Jesuits  missionaries  were  willing  to  "baptise" 
Indian  superstitions,  and  incorporate  them  with 
their  own  religion.    Neither  need  we  entirely  im- 
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pugn  the  motif  es,  nor  justify  the  policy  of  those 
who  fell  into  this  erroneous  course;  for  in  the 
beginning  it  may  have  crept  on  without  iutention, 
and  have  been  followed  upon  the  plausible  pretext 
that  the  end  justified  the  means. 

The  Ignatius  who  wrote  these  epistles  pretended 
to  a  mystical  depth  or  height  of  knowledge  not 
given  to  mortals  in  an  ordinary  position.  He  pro 
fessed  to  know  heavenly  things  too  high  for  his 
correspondents  to  understand.  There  are  scrip- 
tural examples,  doubtless,  whioh  he  copied,  Daniel 
and  Paul  and  John,— or  Peter  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples on  the  mount  of  transfiguration ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  language  betrays  the  ring  of 
base  metal.  He  was  deceiving  others,  probably 
*  being  deceived/* 

This  Ignatius  also  desired  and  sought  martyrdom 
"—therefore  he  was  partially  a  suicide.  No  Chris- 
tian is  eutitled  to  seek  martyrdom.  One  man 
once  could  say  in  inspired  words,  "  to  me  to  die  is 
great  gam ;"  yet  he  desired  not  death.  He  did 
not  urge  others  to  pray  that  he  might  be  devoured 
of  beasts.  He  sought  their  prayers  for  many 
blessings;  and,  among  others,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  wicked  men  and  persecutors.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  death,  if  that  was  necessary. 
He  wrote  that  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  .  .  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.'*  Yet, 
with  this  consciousness,  and  these  certain  and  sure 
aspirations  farther  forward  in  that  affecting  epistle 
from  whioh  we  quote,  Paul  does  not  seek  the 
prayers  of  Timothy  that  he  may  be  eaten  of  wild 
beasts.  He  even  complains  that  at  his  first  answer, 
"all  forsook  me,**  but  he  adds,  "notwithstanding 
the  Lord  stood  by  me,  and  strengthened  me,  .  .  . 
and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion." 
The  latter  may  or  may  not  be  a  figurative  expres- 
sion. As  a  Roman  citizen,  Paul  was  entitled  to 
claim  exemption  from  death  by  wild  beasts,  and 
from  scourging ;  but  we  have  the  record  that  in 
some  instances  this  constitutional  principle  of 
Rome  was  disregarded  towards  him.  He  was 
scourged;  he  "fought  with  wild  beasts;"  and 
although  that  also  may  be  a  figurative  expression 
— but  we  do  not  believe  so — yet  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  Paul  was  actually  delivered,  like  Daniel, 
from  "  the  lion's  mouth."  Dr.  Killen  in  his  work 
has  quoted  a  greater  example;  and  then  he  quotes 
the  following  sentences  from  the  8yriao  version  of 
the  three  out  of  (he  fifteen  epistles  founded  on 
originally— tboae  three  that  are  now  considered 
authentic,  and  of  which  copies  have  been  procured 
for  the  British  Museum  : — 

"  I  hops,  through  your  prayers,  that  I  shall  be  devoured 
bj  the  beasts  in  Rome.*'  That  b  tddreteed  to  the  Ephesians : 
to  the  Romans  he  writes :— « I  beg  of  you  be  not  with  me 
ia  the  love  that  it  aot  in  season.  Leave  me,  that  I  may  be 
for  the  touts,  that  by  meant  of  them  I  may  he  worthy  of 
God.  ...  With  provoking,  provoke  ye  the  beasts,  tr.it 
they  may  be  a  grave  for  me,  aud  any  leave  nothiog  of  my 
hod/,  that  not  even  when  I  am  fallen  asleep  may  I  be  a 
burden  upon  any  man.      ...      I  rrjoiee  in  the  beasts 


which  are  prepared  for  me,  aad  I  pray  that  they  amy  be 
qniekly  found  for  me,  aad  I  will  provoke  them  that  they  may 
quickly  devour  me." 

It  is  of  these  letters  that  Pearson,  the  laborious 
vindicator  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  wrote — 

In  qnibas  nihil  putidura :  nihil  odiosnm :  nihil  inaeite  aut 
imprudeuter  soriptam  est. 

Dr.  Killen,  on  the  other  hand,  writes— 

Every  man  jealoos  for  the  honour  of  primitive  Christianity 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  an  apostolic  preacher  addressed 
such  outrageous  folly  to  apottolic  Churches. 

Calvin  had  previously  written — 

There  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that  trash  which 
is  in  circulation  under  the  name  of  Ignatias. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  both  statements,  and  we 
are  constrained  to  go  farther.  The  writer  was 
guilty  of  inciting  the  Ephesians  to  pray  for  his 
murder,  and  the  Romans  to  take  active  measures 
to  provoke  the  beasts,  and  make  sure  of  his  murder 
— ao  he  was  not  only  by  intention  a  suicide,  but 
he  wanted  to  make  bis  correspondents  murderers. 
He  belonged,  doubtless,  to  the  Gnosties  or  Mon- 
tanists,  and  bad  formed  dark,  gloomy,  and  mys~ 
terious  notions  of  Christianity  in  his  mind  ;  for  if 
he  believed  in  the  justification  by  the  8avionr,  and 
the  sauctification  by  the  Spirit,  it  is  most  dear 
that  he  wanted  to  supplement  both  operations  on 
the  mind  by  the  assistance  of  lions  or  panthers ; 
although  he  was  a  Christian  preacher,  he  was  also 
a  heathen  man  in  his  ascetic  tendencies. 

He  lived,  in  one  respect,  in  more  tolerant  times 
than  ours ;  for  if  he  had  been  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, or  Bishop  of  London,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  bad  written  such  letters,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
a  commission  de  Innatico  iupnrendo,  and  been 
deprived  at  once  of  his  diocese  and  of  his  personal 
liberty.  We  are  certain  tliat  if  either  of  these 
worthy  functionaries  should  address  similar  letters 
to  their  friends,  and  publish  them  next  month, 
they  will  have  other  friends  looking  after  their 
possessions,  and  their  capability  to  manage  their 
earthly  riches,  of  which  it  is  possible  that  this 
Ignatius  had  no  large  portion.  The  Church  of 
England  has  rested  some  part  of  I  he  argument  for 
episcopal  dignitaries  in  the  Cbnroh  upon  these 
letters,  but  Dr.  Killen  proves  conclusively  that 
they  are  not  of  a  primitive  date,  and  that  terms 
aud  words  are  employed  in  them  which  were  not 
in  use  during  the  first  oentury. 

The  author  takes  the  various  forms  of  Christi- 
anity iu  successive  chapters  to  the  standard  of 
8cripture  and  primitive  worship,  aid  in  pages,  of 
which  each  paragraph  has  often  involved  careful 
research,  he  strikes  out  many  customs  that  are 
either  considered  harmless  or  non-essential,  even 
by  Nonoonfonnists.  He  proceeds  upon  the  idea, 
which  be  has  established  as  a  fact,  that  before  the 
end  of  the  third  oentury  the  Church  had  become 
corrupted,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  instead 
of  being  applications  of  8cripture,  read  in  an  in- 
intelligible  and  plain  style,  became  studied  orations 
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attended  with  theatrical  display,  to  that  the  bishop 
or  orator  was  greeted  occasionally  with  "  stamping 
of  fecJ,  clapping  of  hands,  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs.'* Of  the  decoration  of  ecclesiastical 
baildiogs  and  persons,  he  says : — 

Daring  the  first  three  centuries  theie  was  nothing  in  the 
ordinary  eostame  of  a  Christian  minister  to  distinguish  him 
from  aay  of  his  fellow-citisens;  hot,  it  would  appear,  that 
when  the  pastor  oAeiated  ia  the  congregation,  be  began  at  an 
early  date,  to  wear  some  peculiar  piece  of  apparel.  In  an 
eld  document,  purporting  to  hate  been  written  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  he  is  described,  at  the 
period  of  his  advancement  to  the  episcopal  chair,  as  "  clothed 
with  the  drees  of  the  bishops."  As  the  third  century  ad- 
fenced,  there  was  a  growing  disposition  to  increase  the 
pomp  of  public  worship ;  in  some  places  Teasels  of  silver  or 
of  gold  were  need  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  about  this  time,  some  few 
semrilhmi  wen  assumed  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  ad- 
snaistratioaw  But  still  the  habit  used  by  ecclesiastics  at 
divine  service  was  distinguished  by  its  comparative  simplicity, 
and  diflered  very  little  from  the  dress  commonly  worn  by  the 
■am  of  the  population.  What  a  change  must  have  passed 
over  the  eJnrea  from  the  period  before  us,  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Ussurmatiun !  Now,  the  making  of  images  was  forbidden, 
sad  no  picture  was  permitted  to  appear  even  on  the  walls  of 
the  saered  edifice ;  then,  a  church  frequently  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  studio,  or  a  picture-galley.  Now  the  whole  con* 
gregatioo  joined  heurtUy  in  the  psalmody;  theo,  the  mute 
crowd  bstened  to  the  music  of  the-orgua,  accompanied  by  the 
•Will  voices  of  a  chorus  of  thoughtless  boys.  Now  prayers, 
ia  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  suited  to  the  occasion,  were 
uttered  with  simplicity  and  earnestness;  then,  petitions,  long 
sioee  antiquated,  were  muttered  in  u  dead  language,  ftow, 
the  Word  was  read  and  expounded  in  a  way  intelligible  to 
afi ;  then,  a  few  extracts  from  it  wet  e  mumbled  over  hastily ; 
and,  if  a  eerasom  followed,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  eulogy  on  some 
wretched  fanatic,  or  an  attack  on  some  true  evangelist. 
There  are  writers  who  believe  that  the  church  was  mean- 
while going  on  in  a  career  of  hopeful  developement ;  but  facts 
too  dearly  testify  that  she  was  moving  backwards  in  u  path 
of  ohocrltss  declension.  Now,  the  church  M  holding  forth 
the  Word  of  life,"  wae  commending  herself  to  the  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen :  then  she  sunk  into  premature  dotage, 
and  her  very  highest  functionaries  were  lisping  the  language 
ofieidelity. 

This  passage  will  he  very  discouraging  to  the 
Paseyitee,  and  might  add  distraction  to  the 
troubles  of  the  incumbents  of  St.  Barnabas  and 
8t  Gcorges-in-tbe-East  (London),  whose  preach- 
ing depends  greatly  upon  the  colour  of  cloaks  and 
hoods,  and  who  imagine  that  the  efficiency  of 
ordinances  would  he  imperilled,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  an  altar,  bat  by  the  wrong  shade  of 
eokmr  on  the  altar's  cloth ;  which  by  the  bye 
changes  with  the  seasons,  having  been  purple  some 
time  since,  just  as  if  these  good  people's  literature 
was  so  low  that  they  know  not  the  impossibility 
of  the  early  Christians  having  employed  or  having 
worn  purple,  for  any  purpose,  except  when  men 
plaited  a  crowa  of  thorns.    - 

The  identity  of  the  title  Bishop  and  Presbyter 
m  the  early  Church  having  been  established — Dr. 
Kitten  shows  the  gradual  steps  by  which  "Bisdop" 
found  a  different  meaning  in  common  use.  One 
of  the  meant  he  says  originated  in  the  becoming 
swjtosa  of  allowing  the  senior  presbyters  to  assume 
the  poaitiom  of  permanent  moderator.  As  a  curious 


illustration  of  this  practice  we  meet  tlie  following 
interesting  passage : — 

It  is  u  remarkable  fact  that  ia  none  of  the  great  sees 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century  do  we  And  any  trace 
of  the  existence  of  a  young,  or  even  of  a  middle-aged 
bishop.  When  Ignatius  of  Autioch  was  marytred,  he  was 
verging  on  fourscore;  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  finished  his 
career  at  the  age  of  eighty -*ix;  Pothious  of  Lyons  fell  a 
victim  to  persecution  when  he  was  upwards  of  ninety; 
Narciasus  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  at  least  that  age 
when  he  was  first  placed  in  the  presidential  chair;  one  of 
his  predecessors,  named  Justus  appears  to  have  been  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  when  he  reached  the  same  dignity ; 
and  Simeon  of  Jerusalem  died  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
the  patriarchal  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  an 
individual  might  become  a  member  of  the  presbytery  when 
comparatively  young,  such  extraordinary  longevity  among 
the  bishops  of  the  second  century  can  be  best  explained  by 
accepting  the  testimony  of  Hilary.  The  number  of  bishops 
now  found  within  a  short  period  in  the  same  see  has  loog 
presented  a  difficulty  to  many  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Thus,  at  Rome  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
second  century  there  were  five  or  six  bishops,  and  yet  only 
one  of  them  suffered  marytrJora.  Within  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Polycarp,  there  were  several  bishops 
in  Smyrna.  But  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  furnishes  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  this  quick  succession  of  episcopal 
dignitaries.  Simeon,  one  of  the  relatives  of  our  Lord  is 
reported  to  have  become  presiding  pastor  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  to  have  -been  martyred  about 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  in  A.D.  116;  and  yet 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  no  lees  than  thirteen 
bishops  in  succession  occupied  his  place  before  the  end  of 
the  year  A.D.  184.  He  must  have  been  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Chnrch  when  he  was  above  threescore  and  ten ;  and 
dying,  as  already  stated  at  the  extreme  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  he  probably  left  behind  him  a  considerable  staff 
of  v«iry  aged  elders.  These  may  have  become  presidents  in 
the  order  of  their  seniority ;  and  as  they  would  pass  rapidly 
away,  we  may  thus  account  for  the  extraordinary  number  of 
the  early  chief  pastors  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Palestine. 

The  passage  brings  another  matter  up.  It  is 
evideut  that  the  lives  of  these  men  were  extended 
far  beyond  the  average  of  the  time,  or  of  the 
present  time.  May  that  hare  been  so  ordered, 
even  in  these  days  of  persecution,  to  preserve  long 
among  mankind  the  direct  witnesses  of  the  events 
at  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Another  passage 
marks  the  blank  in  the  episcopal  system  between 
the  birth  of  Christianity  and  subsequent  times. 

Eusebius  professes  to  trace  the  episcopal  succession  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Aatioeh,  and 
Jerusalem ;  and  it  has  often  been  shewn  that  the  accuracy 
of  these  four  lists  is  extremely  problematical ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  other  Churches  the  episcopal  registry 
cannot  be  carried  up  hif  her  than  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  The  roll  of  the  bishops  of  Carthage  is  there  die. 
continued,  and  the  episcopal  registry  of  Spain  there  also 
abruptly  terminates.  But  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Cmsarea  affords  the  most  extraordioay  specimen  of  this 
defalcation.  Cmsarea  was  the  civil  metropolis  of  Palestine 
and  a  Christian  Church  existed  in  it  from  the  days  of  Paul 
and  Peter.  Its  bishop  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  can* 
tury  was  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Eusebius  enjoyed  all  need- 
ful facilities  for  investigating  the  annals  of  his  own  Church : 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  commences  its  episcopal  registry 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century  1  What  explanation 
can  be  given  of  this  awkward  circumstance  P  Had  Eusebius 
taken  no  notice  of  aoy  of  the  bishops  of  his  own  See,  we 
could  appreciate  bis  modesty ;  but  why  should  he  overlook 
those  who  flourished  before  the  time  of  Victor  of  Rome,  and 
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then  refer  to  thtir  sooocssori  with  raeh  marked  frequency  P 
May  we  not  infer,  either  that  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to 
proclaim  the  inconvenient  fact  that  the  bishops  of  Cmsarea 
were  as  numerous  as  the  bibhops  of  Jerusalem,  or  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  recover  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  old  men, 
who  had  only  a  nominal  precedence  among  their  brethren, 
and  who  had  passed  off  the  stage,  one  after  s no  her,  in 
quick  succession. 

The  registry  of  bishop*  in  Carthage  or  in  Spain 
might  stop  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
the  blank  might  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  some  time  would  necessarily  pass  before  these 
Churehes  were  brought  under  due  organisation ; 
but  that  cannot  be  said  of  Csssarea,  perhaps  the 
next  to  Jerusalem  for  antiquity,  nor  can  it  be  said 
truly  of  Carthage  because  it  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  early  eoolesiastioal  history. 

The  appointment  of  a  Bishop  over  the  Church 
at  Rome  originated  according  to  Dr.  Killen,  also 
in  part,  from  au  anxiety  to  suppress  heresies.  *  At 
an  early  period,  as  we  have  seen,  strange  mixtures 
of  paganism  with  truth  passed  current  in  the 
Churehes.  Even  Origen  according  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  writings  was  afflicted  with  this  mixture 
of  "science  falsely  so  called;*'  although  an  able 
and  a  zealous  man.  With  the  hope  of  checking 
these  evils  some  power  was  conferred  gradually 
upon  the  senior  minister  of  the  Churches  in  the 
metropolis.  Polycarp  of  8myrna  remonstrated 
against  this  tendency  in  his  old  age ;  but  it  in- 
creased into  that  anxiety  for  unity,  which  has  given 
rise  in  the  author's  mind  to  the  following  passage. 
It  is  we  think  a  new  mode  of  placing  the  sub- 
ject— or  an  examination  of  it  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  understood  to  be  the  spiritual 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  yet  one  point  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  type  and  the  antitype  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked.  The  great  city  of  Babylon  commenced 
with  the  erection  of  Babel,  and  the  builders  said,  "  Go  to, 
let  us  build  as  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Civil  unity  was 
avowedly  the  end  designed  by  these  architects.  Amongst 
other  purposes  contemplated  by  the  famous  tower,  it  appears 
to  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  catholicity — 
a  great  rallying  point  or  land  mark,  by  which  every  citizen 
might  be  guided  homewards,  when  he  had  lost  his  w*y  in 
the  pmin  of  Shinar.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  *'  Pastor 
of  Hennas  "  perhaps  the  first  work  written  in  Home  after 
the  establishment  of  Prelacy,  the  church  is  described  under 
the  similitude  of  a  tower!  When  Hyginus  established  «he 
'gradations,'  the  hierarchy  at  once  assumed  that  appearance. 
And  the  see  of  Peter,  the  centre  of  catholic  unity,  was  now 
to  be  the  great  spiritual  land  mark,  to  guide  the  steps  of  all 
true  churchmen.  The  ecclesiastical  builders  prospered  for  a 
time,  but  when  Constantine  had  finished  a  new  metropolis 
m  the  east,  some  symptoms  of  disunion  revealed  themselves. 
When  the  empire  was  afterwards  divided,  jealousies  in- 
creased, the  builders  could  not  well  understand  one  another's 
h,  and  the  Church  at  length  witnessed  the  great 
i  ol  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. 


We  shall  quote  only  another  passage  on  this  sub- 
ject    It  is  an  important  passage   however,  as 


testifying  to  the  age  of  the  forgotten  practice  in 
many  Churches,  by  which  eodeeiaatical  dignitaries 
reached  their  chairs  through  popular  election. 
The  scheme  now  would  be  deemed  extremely 
heretical  by  the  custodiers  of  patronage  in  many 
Protestant  Churches — while  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  patronage  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  or  rather  their  superiors — forming  what 
in  Scotch  burghs  was  known  as  self-election. 

The  senior  Presbyters,  the  last  sarvivora  of  a  better  age, 
were  all  sound  in  the  faith ;  and  aa  they  were  still  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  in  the  great  cities,  it  waa  thought  that 
by  enlarging  their  prerogatives,  and  by  giving  them  Use 
name  of  bishops,  they  would  be  the  better  able  to  straggle 
energetically  with  the  dangers  of  their  position.  The  prin- 
ciple that  whoever  would  not  submit  to  the  bishop  shoeJd 
be  east  oat  ef  the  church,  waa  accordingly  adopted ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  in  doe  time  peace  wonld  be  restored  to  the 
spiritual  commonwealth.  About  the  name  period  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  some  places  for  changing  the  mode  ef 
advancement  to  the  presidential  chair,  so  that  in  no  ease  an 
elder  suspected  of  error  eoald  have  a  chance  of  promotion. 

An  immense  majority  of  the  Presbyters  were  yet  orthodox, 
and  by  being  permitted  to  depart  aa  often  aa  Uiey  piaased 
from  the  ancient  order  of  succession,  and  to  nominate  any 
of  themselves  to  the  episcopate,  they  could  always  aeeore 
the  appointment  of  an  individual  representing  their  own 
sentiments.  In  some  of  the  larger  churches,  where  their 
number  waa  considerable,  they  appear  to  have  aennlly 
selected  three  or  four  candidates,  and  then  to  have  permitted 
the  lot  to  make  the  ultimate  decision.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  could  not  stop  here.  Jealousy  quickly  appeared 
among  the  Presbyters,  and  during  the  excitement  of  elec- 
tions the  more  popular  candidates  would  not  long  be  willing 
to  limit  the  voting  to  the  Presbytery.  The  people  chose 
their  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  now  that  often  of  mode- 
rator possessed  substantial  power,  and  differed  so  much 
from  what  it  was  originally,  why  shonld  not  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  legitimate 
influence  P  Such  a  claim  could  not  be  well  resitted.  Tnne 
it  was  that  bishops  were  ultimately  chosen  by  popeiar 
suffrage. 

We  may  repeat  an  intimation  in  our  last  Number 
that  the  text  is  crowded  with  references  to  the 
authorities  for  all  the  statements.  The  work  has 
thus  involved  the  careful  and  tedious  *  labour  of 
years.  Fortunately  in  this  consideration  it  is  a 
work  that  was  wanted,  and  that  will  endure.  Con- 
temporaneously with  its  appearance  here,  an  edition 
was  published  in  America.  Of  that  edition  one 
of  the  theological  professors  says  that  it  forma  thej 
most  important  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history 
of  recent  years;  we  meet  with  many  books  of 
that  class,  but  so  far  as  our  knowledge  eitends  it 
is  the  most  important ;  not  from  its  sentiment* 
although  they  are  earnestly  evangelical ;  nor  from 
its  style,  which  is  always  attractive  and  clear,  and 
rising  often  to  eloquence  ;  not  from  its  pictures  of 
early  Christian  life  and  sufferings ;  and  its  tracings 
of  the  germs  and  growth  of  corrupting  tendencies 
in  the  Church,  more  than  from  its  careful  fortifying 
of  statements  by  a  profusion  of  references  which 
place  the  Churches  under  obligation  to  the  author* 
and  give  a  permanent  value  to  an  elaborate  work. 
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0  mournful,  mournful  wind  1 
Sobbing  and  mourning  o?er  moor  and  height, 
Fleeing  the  dawn,  and  plunging  anguish-blind 
Deeper  and  deeper  into  doleful  night. 


n. 

0  Moon,  so  faint  and  wan  ! 
Sinking  away  from  gloomy  cloud  to  cloud, 
Whence  sleet  and  snow  are  shaken,  and  the  dawn 
Shall  find  the  earth  laid  out  in  one  blank  shroud, 
in. 

The  noontide  breeze  may  blow 
With  lifeful  pleasure  o'er  the  throngs  of  men, 
Freed  from  their  darkest  lusts  and  bitterest  woe, 
Earning  the  bread  of  healthful  labours  then. 

IT. 

Throned  is  aternal  day 
The  Bm  «ay  smile — all  joy  when  joys  the  King ; 


Diffusing  wealth  and  light  and  life  for  aye, 
How  should  he  dream  to  pity  anything  ? 

T. 

But  thou— pale  Priestess  born ! 
Driven  for  ever  through  the  shoreless  sea 
Of  spectral  night ;  thy  pure  heart  pierct  and  torn 
To  madness  by  our  sin  and  misery : 

VI. 

Aud  thou —  0  homeless  wind  ! 
Flung  forth  wild-moaning  through  night's  wilder- 
ness, 
Burdened  with  all  worse  agonies  of  our  Kind. 
To  sink  far  off  beneath  the  fatal  stress : 

VII. 

Well  may  you  sob  and  cry, 
Breathing  this  night  our  voice  of  guilt  and  pain ! 
Well  may  you  gaze  down  sadly  O,  wan  Bye, 
To  which  our  wretched  lives  tins  Night  are  plain ! 


POLITICAL    NAUUATIYE. 


A  XKBTnre  of  the  Parliamentary  Eeform 
Committee  of  London  occurred  during  the 
month.  It  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
reformers  who  hold  our  principles  on  that 
subject,  but  believe  that  they  cannot  obtain 
their  realisation  at  present,  and  seek  some1 
smaller  measure.  Lord  Teignmouth  advised , 
the  committee  to  ask  a  full  reform,  reserving 
the  knowledge  qualification  which  he  has 
proposed,  but  the  meeting  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  prepared  forthat  course,  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  successful,  we  believe  the 
opinion  to  be  erroneous  and  that  an  imperfect 
reform  will  not  be  more  easily  carried  than  a 
perfect  measure.  This  opinion  is  founded  on 
tiie  supposition  that  the  ministry  would  adopt 
complete  suffrage,  if  they  found  that  the  people 
in  large  numbers  required  that  system. 

The  Northern  Political  union  is  the  only 
active  body  connected  with  a  decided  line  of 
politics,  and  with  any  effective  machinery  in 
the  country  at  present,  and  if  they  fail,  it  will 
be  with  the  consolation  that  they  failed  when 
success  became  impossible  from  an  unac- 
countable apathy  which  will  be  change^ 
into  excitement,  some  day  soon,  but,  per- 
haps many  days  too  late. 

Departmental  reforms  have  their  societies 
in  considerable  activity.  Por  the  ballot  one 
•ociety  labours  hard,  but  the  consideration  of 
their  scheme,  separate  from  other  parts,  is  not 
Kkdy  to  become  general;  although  they  make 
a  reasonable  request. 


Still  more  reasonable,  perhaps  is  the  desire 
for  a  more  equitable  representation  of  con- 
stituencies, in  the  sense  that  a  plan  must  be 
pernicious  which  nobody  defends,  and  that 
must  be  a  reasonable  reform  of  which  no  evil 
can  be  said. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  people  talk  of 
old  land  marks  not  when  taxes  have  to  be 
paid,  but  when  votes  have  to  be  riven.  Less 
objection  might  be  made  to  the  old.  land  mark*, 
if  when  danger  threatens  us  one  of  the  little 
boroughs  would  afford  us  as  many  men,  as 
much  money,  and  the  same  number  of  rifl* 
volunteers  as  Glasgow ;  but  as  this  equality 
is  impossible,  the  other  equality  should  be 
equally  impossible,  because  legislation  should 
be  honest.  The  affair  is  one  not  of  land 
marks,  but  of  state  craft  marks,  and  the 
electors,  if  they  think  it  needless  to  do  any- 
thing more,  should  at  least  do  themselves 
justice.  The  reform  bill  would  have  wrought 
better  we  believe  if  it  had  secured  equal  re- 
presentation to  the  present  electors. 

The  agitation  for  financial  reform  in  Liver- 
pool commenced  on  the  1st.  ult :  but  has  not 
Erogressed  since  then.  Its  promoters,  we 
elieve,  feel  that  if  the  measure  is  to  benefit 
the  working  classes,  it  will  be  better  to  take 
a  portion  of  them  into  council,  and^et  their 
advice  on  what  will  help  themselves. 

The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright  is  a  tax 
of  eight  shillings  on  all  property  over  £100 
in  value,  equivalent  to  one  part  in  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty.  The  gentleman  whose  pro- 
perty was  worth  £250,000  would  pay  £1000 
and  as  at  four  per  cent  that  property  would 
yield  £10,000  per  annum  he  would  pay  equi- 
Yalent  to  ten  per  cent  of  income  tax.  If 
another  person  had  £25,000  in  the  funds 
yielding  perhaps  £830  the  tax  would  be  £100 
or  12  per  cent.  Another  person  with  £25,000 
engaged  in  machinery  or  merchandise  yielding 
5  per  cent  half-yearly,  and  that  is  no  great 
matter,  would  have  an  income  of  £2,500  from 
which  he  would  pay  £100  or  4  per  cent.  We 
know  a  person  who  does  not  earn  £100  annu- 
ally and  has  a  collection  of  coins  and  curiosi- 
ties probably  worth  £400.  They  yield  him 
nothing.  Is  he  to  pay  £1  12  per  annum  for 
a  hobby,  innocent  and  even  laudable,  for  it  is 
conducted  with  skill?  Another  collector  is 
rich  and  his  medals,  money  and  other  curiosi- 
ties must  be  worth  £20,000.  They  yield 
nothing.  Indeed  they  cost  something  to  keep. 
Is  he  to  pay  £80  per  annum  for  the  collection 
of  articles  that  the  public  will  probably  receive 
in  a  few  years  ?  Another  illustration  of  a 
different  description  may  be  given.  A  landed 
proprietor  keeps  a  district  for  hunting  ground 
ana  it  does  not  yield  a  penny — It  is  of  no 
value  therefore ;  although  it  might  easily  be 
made  worth  £25,000.  This  is  an  expensive 
luxury  to  the  public  and  should  be  doubly 
taxed;  but  by  this  scheme  the  great  evU 
'would  go  scot  free  and  the  great  good  would 
be  heavily  taxed.  Of  course  Mr.  Bright  does 
not  intend  that,  for  there  is  no  subject  on 
which,  than  this  matter  of  land  in  luxury  he 
has  clearer  views. 

One  circumstance  is  overlooked.  If  direct 
taxation  presses  on  any  person  he  reduces  by 
that  amount  his  household  or  personal  expen- 
diture. The  working  classes  pay  the  taxes 
and  can  never  escape  them  by  any  shuffling. 
Everything  must  be  paid  by  the  persons  who 
produce  everything  or  there  would  soon  be 
nothing  to  pay  with.  Last  year  the  writer 
was  surcharged  on  income  tax — not  being  so 
rich  as  the  commissioners  supposed,  and 
having  missed  the  appeal  court.  Accordingly 
the  money  was  paid,  and  the  entire  sum  has 
been  resolutely  saved  from  personal  expendi- 
ture— not  the  surcharge,  but  the  gross  total. 
People  who  do  not  mow  what  to  do  with 
their  means  may  not  mind  giving  them  to  a  civil 
tax  collector,  and  generally,  the  class  consists 
of  civil  men — but  the  greater  part  of  persons 
know  very  well  how  to  spend  their  money. 
The  subject  is  extremely  important  but  will 
be  decided  by  new  constituencies. 

The  Spanish  government  has  during  the 
last  month  transported  a  large  army  to  Cueta, 
a  fortified  town,  long  used  by  them  as  a  penal 
settlement  on  the  Moorish  coast  and  com- 
menced their  war  with  Morocco  in  resisting 
a  series  of  attacks  made  on  their  redoubts,  by 


the  Moors  who  surround  the  place  in  large 
numbers.  These  hostilities  apparently  origi- 
ginate  in  French  influence.  Tne  Moors  say 
that  they  adopted  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  British  government  in  the  case;  and  appeal 
to  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  our  consul  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  Spaniards  have 
not  yet  been  successful;  and  considerable 
irritation  exists  in  Spain,  at  the  loss  of  many 
men  and  much  money,  and  the  order  for  a 
further  levy  of  fifty  thousand  men  during  the 
current  month.  The  loss  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  sick  men  on  both  sides,  apparently  to 
the  present  date  not  much  short  of  five  thou- 
sand. Five  thousand  men,  killed  or  injured, 
a  great  loss  by  way  of  preliminary. 

The  slave  system  in  the  United  States  has  led 
to  the  execution  of  fi?e  men — Mr.  Brown,  formerly 
known  by  his  efforts  for  liberty  iu  Kansas,  on  the 
2nd  of  December ;  and  two  whites,  named  Cook 
and  Coppie,  along  with  two  negroes,  on  the  16th  of 
December.  The  white  men  were  honest  enthusiasts 
against  slavery,  who  planned  operations  for  the 
escape  of  a  large  number  of  slaves.  The  scheme 
was  unsuccessful.  They  defended  themselves,  and 
were  overpowered,  and  they  have  been  hung,  reso- 
lutely maintaining  they  perished  in  a  good  cause. 
And  so  they  fell,  bat  in  falling  struck  a  great  blow 
at  slavery.  They  are  examples  of  men  forfeiting 
all  friends,  life,  property,  and  relatives,  yet  loving 
all,  for  the  sake  of  bondsmen  of  whom  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  bound.  It  was  a  noble  crime 
on  earth.  It  will  not  be  recorded,  we  think,  at 
earth's  great  judgment  seat.  It  was  not  a  prudent, 
it  was  a  great  unselfish  act.  We  shall  hear  more 
yet  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  date  of  the  latest  advices,  had  not  gone  into 
session,  because  the  adequate  number  of  votes  had 
not  been  given  for  a  speaker.  The  Republican 
candidate  will  be  chosen  probably. 

In  the  San  Juan  difficulty,  General  Scott  having 
arranged  with  Governor  Douglas,  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, has  withdrawn  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union  from  (he  island,  with  a  few  exceptions,  left 
to  guard  the  property  of  some  citizens  of  the 
States.  The  affair  is  returned  to  the  region  of 
diplomacy,  and  General  Scott  to  Washington,  with 
a  strong  hope  of  the  new  Presidency.  Expeditions 
against  the  Chinese  have  been  forwarded  simulta- 
neously from  Britain  and  France,  and  according  to 
one  rumour,  the  Americans  have  been  requested 
to  mediate  between  the  Chinese  and  their  enemies. 

The  prevalent  tales  of  new  quarrels  on  the 
Congress  proposed  by  Austria  and  France,  and 
which,  if  true,  would  have  delayed  indefinitely  the 
proposed  meeting,  are  modified. 

Russia  does  not  resent  the  proposal  in  the  last 
French  pamphlet  to  curtail  the  Pontiff's  territories. 
The  Roman  Catholic  powers  have  displayed  an 
accommodating  spirit  on  the  subject,  and  the  Con- 
gress may  be  formed  even  in  the  present  month. 

The  diplomatic  reception  of  Napoleon  occurred 
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oa  New  Year's  day,  for  "the  duties  of  Snbbath  " 
were  overruled  by  the  State's  wants.  The  Em- 
peror said  little,  and  his  observations  wore  pacific. 

The  death  of  Baron  Macau  lav,  on.  the  28  th 
December,  is,  from  his  position  for  several  years, 
scarcely  a  political  event.  He  had  forsaken  po- 
litics after  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  he 
leaves  no  heir  to  bis  title. 

He  began  life  endowed  with  brilliant  genius  and 
the  prestige  of  an  eminent  father's  name.  As  a 
party  man  in  the  Commons,  he  was  useful  to  his 
friends  in  periods  of  intellectual  distress.  He 
never  spoke  without  careful  preparation,  and  he 
addressed  the  country  rather  than  the  House.  His 
character  as  a  lawyer  never  stood  high,  and  yet  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  consolidation  of  Indian 
law,  although  his  labours  have  not  been  converted 
into  any  practical  utility. 

He  was  a  distinguished  essayist,  and  wrote 
chiefly  through  the  pages  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view." His  " Lays  of  Ancient  R>me "  established 
his  fame  in  an  entirely  different  description  of  lite- 
rature, The  grand  work  of  his  life- time  remaius 
unfinished.  It  is  a  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
times,  but  a  fragment, — although  a  great  fragment 
of  a  noble  pillar,  even  with  numerous  errors,  which 
mar  its  general  effect ;  yet  there  are  none  of  its 
critics  who  lament  not  that  the  author  was  de- 
prived of  that  length  of  days  and  strength  needed 
for  the  completion  of  his  "History  of  England  M  to  a 
recent  period. 

Parliament  will  assemble  on  the  24th  current. 
Various  reports  are  prevalent  regarding  the  Re- 
form Bill,  among  parties  chiefly  who  forget  that 
the  bill  is  probably  unwritten.  The  Cabinet  have 
more  than  two  or  three  members  who  could  draw 
any  description  of  bill  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
idea  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  or  the  Premier  re- 
quiring months  to  consider  a  Reform  Bill  is  altoge- 
ther ridiculous.  They  are  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  the  question;  they  may  wait  to  see 
what  the  nation  want ;  then  they  will  make  the  best 
bargain  possible.      Now  they  do  not  require  hours 


for  any  other  purpose  oonneoted  with  the  subject 
except  to  watch  its  tide. 

Some  parties  suggest  Lord  Teignmouth's  kuow- 
ledge  qualification  as  a  good  compromise,  affording 
common  ground  for  all  reformers,  because  it  re- 
moves the  fear  of  ignorance  coming  into  influence 
in  the  state,  as  if  that  were  possible ;  and  confers  a 
positive  benefit  on  all  claimants  for  the  suffrage, 
who  have  not  already  attained  its  terms. 

We  have  no  objections  to  the  scheme,  which  we 
long  advocated,  because  it  is  based  on  a  personal 
qualification,  and  all  good  men  may  and  should  reach 
its  requirements.  If,  therefore,  those  parties  who 
think  the  compromise  necessary,  would  propose  it, 
and  advocate  it,  they  might  secure  the  co-operation 
requisite  between  the  two  classes  of  reformers. 
No  person,  however  poor,  could  consider  the  dis- 
tinction invidious,  for  the  common  elements  of 
education  are  requisite  to  good  citizenship,  and  no 
man  can  feel  a  deep  anxiety  concerning  the  claim 
to  vote,  who  has  not  discharged  the  duty  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write. 

We  regarded  the  character  of  our  cheap  jour- 
nals as  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  that  the  great 
body  of  the  unenfranchised  had  illegal  motives  and 
would  pursue  improper  objects.  Better  evidence 
could  not  be  afforded  of  their  politics  than  those 
of  the  cheap  press. 

To  our  astonishment,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
we  observe  that  the  penny  press  is  charged  with 
pandering  to  the  worst  passions  and  revelling  on 
disgusting  evidence  taken  in  the  English  Divorce 
Court.  We  have  never  seen  any  reason  for  this 
statement.  Reports  'of  these  trials  appear  in  all 
papers,  with  few  exceptions.  The  penny  papers  of 
Edinburgh  aud  Glasgow,  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, are  certainly  not  less  moral  than  were  the 
old  and  high-priced  journals.  The  cheap  papers 
of  London  are  certainly  not  less  reputable  than  any 
other  political  journals. 

The  character  of  the  cheap  press  is  a  creditable 
index  of  popular  feeling. 


\ 


PEOPOSED   JUNCTION   OP   THE    SCOTCH   RAILWAYS. 


Many  things  occur  in  the  world  to  convince 
us  of  oar  own  weakness,  things  that  we  can 
never  comprehend  or  understand.  One  of 
them  is  the  difference  between  railway  trains 
and  ships.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  deny 
■y  knowledge  that  the  path  of  the  ship  is 
upon  the  waters,  and  the  path  of  the  train 
never  should  be  there,  or,  that  the  carriages 
move  on  a  way  that  should  never  yield,  while 
the  ships  depend  for  their  progress  on  their  sup- 
ports giving  way.  I  also  know  Jthat  ships 
ire  expedited  by  fair  winds,  and  railway  trains 
art  not  greatly  affected  by  the  conditions  of 


the  atmosphere ;  although  even  they  may  be 
detained  by  a  strong  head  wind.  On  these 
general  similitudes  I  do  not  want  information; 
my  difficulties  and  ignorance  rest  in  the 
dissimilitudes.  Both  systems  of  mechanism 
have  been  contrived  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers,  and  both  have  served 
their  purpose  well.  Having  a  common  object 
therefore,  they  should  have  a  common  treat- 
ment in  all  quarters,  but  they  are  dealt  with 
in  the  press  on  different  principles.  Com- 
petition in  shipping  appears  to  be  a  pet  project 
with  our  friends,  the  journalists,  and  they  may 
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be  quite  correct ;  although  when  the  matter 
goes  too  far,  and  ships  are  underformed  and 
undermanned  to  save  a  few  shillings,  often 
what  may  be  sport  to  the  spectators  of  the 
competition,  becomes  death  to  the  sufferers  by 
unnecessary  wrecks.  Three-fourths  of  the 
wrecks  on  our  coasts  are  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  arise  out  of  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  stated. 

Competition  in  shipping  is  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  sake  of  cheap  freights. 
Competition  on  railways  might  be  considered 
equally  necessary  for  the  same  purpose. 
Whatever  benefit  is  involved  in  the  cheap 
freight  of  cotton  and  corn,  may  be  reaped  by 
cheap  tickets  for  parcels  and  passengers. 
Communication  with  foreign  parts  is  certainly 
not  more  important  to  our  comfort  than  with 
our  different  towns,  and  therefore  whatever 
principle  is  good  for  railways  should  also  be 
good  for  ships. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  oppose  competition 
by'ships  in  asking  itsextension  to  rails,  but 
only  to  invite  some  of  our  neighbours  to  in- 
dulge the  value  of  consistency,  and  the  public 
to  look  a  little  before  them.  Competition  on 
railways  is  assailed  in  many  journals,  in  bitter 
language,  as  if  the  directors  who  sanctioned, 
and  shareholders  who  suffered,  low  fares,  were 
enemies  of  the  country,  and  guilty  of  treason  ; 
while  at  the  very  moment  competition  in  ship- 
ping is  taught  to  be  the  safety  of  our  race,  and 
any  opposition  thereto  is  considered  an 
unpardonable  wickedness.  An  alternative  is 
provided.  An  opponent  of  shipping,  and  a 
promoter  of  railway  competition,  are  both 
conjointly  and  severally  considered  fools,  if 
they  be  not  wicked. 

Last  summer  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Companies  dis- 
agreed on  a  matter  of  fares,  and  they  ran  trains 
at  low  prices.  Their  directors  came  soon  after 
under  the  ban  of  the  press,  for  this  proceed- 
ing. They  were  invited,  scolded,  warned 
into  a  return  to  the  high  tariff  by  writers  who 
surely  held  free  passes,  or  they  could  not 
have  so  diligently  laboured  to  pay  away  more 
money  than  was  sought  from  them ;  unless  in- 
deed they  never  travel.  The  two  great  com- 
panies who  came  at  that  time  under  their  cure 
could  have  stopped  their  race  at  low  figures, 
when  they  were  satisfied,  without  any  coun- 
sel; and  in  the  meantime  people  of  limited 
means  enjoyed  a  cheap  run  hither  and  thither. 
However,  the  agitation  in  the  journals  sup- 
pressed that  competition,  and  led  to  the 
railway  companies'  league,  which  will  soon 
lead  to  sundry  other  matters  unless  the  public 
aotice  its  proceedings.  The  excuse  given  for 
the  agitation  in  favour  of  high  prices  in  the 
press  was  founded  on  the  interests  of  share- 
fe^tas*--4ffph*Dt  and  widows.     I  suspect 


that  there  are  shareholders  of  ships— orphans 
and  widows  too — who  have  gained  no  divi- 
dend from  their  property  for  some  years,  who, 
I  fear,  have  been  called  on  for  payments; 
and  who  have  neither  mercy  nor  sympathy 
shown  to  them.  Is  there  anything  more  dis- 
reputable or  sinful  in  holding  shares  of 
nautical  than  of  railway  property  ?  It  would 
seem,  according  to  the  press,  that  the  railway 
people  are  the  objects  of  special  care,  and  the 
nauticals  of  special  persecution.  I  cannot 
fathom  the  causes,  for  this  reason,  that  to  me 
carriage  cheap  and  quick — and,  of  course, 
safe — by  land,  seems  equally  necessary  as 
the  corresponding  operation  by  water.  Still, 
while  the  complaints  of  the  ship-owners  are 
met  with  scorn,  and  they,  like  eels,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  accustomed  to  skinning,  the  rail- 
way folks  are  guarded  as  if  they  were  insane, 
or  minors.  Whenever  they  get  up  a  little 
rivalry  among  themselves,  the  journalists, 
like  the  ushers  of  a  public  school,  during 
a  boys'  row,  join  the  fight,  with  the  hope, 
by  beseechings  and  brawiings,  of  making 
peace.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  should  have 
supposed,  except  for  a  general  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  that  the  greater  part  «f  the 
shares  on  the  Kent  lines,  and  the  London 
and  South  Eastern,  were  held  by  the  members 
of  the  London  press.  The  anxiety  evinced 
for  a  coalition  and  consolidation  of  the  lines, 
and  the  disappointment  exhibited  when  the 
directors  would  not  agree,  appeared  to  be  the 
proof  of  an  amiable  desire  to  tax  the  public  a 
little  more  than  at  present  they  pay  for 
travelling.  I  have  never  observed  that  men 
could  run  through  Kent  for  less  than  the 
fair  value ;  and,  indeed,  the  third  class  of 
carriages  on  one  of  these  lines  should  be 
disallowed  by  Parliament,  or  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  some  sanatory  confederacy.  If  any 
persons  of  moderate  means  ever  travel  into 
Kent,  it  must  be  at  the  hazard  of  bronchitis 
and  catarrhs  and  consumption,  and  any  such 
lungs  as  may  be  left  them,  if  they  have 
travelled  often  before  that  way.  Doubtless  this 
class  of  persons  with  moderate  means  are 
encumbrances  on  society,  and  if  they  could 
be  tormented  by  earache  and  toothache  and 
tic-doloureux  out  of  life,  or  so  many  of  them 
as  will  depart  from  these  eauses,  or  any  cause ; 
genteel  travellers  would  be  delivered  to  some 
extent  from  low  company  in  the  trains.  Some 
men  talk  of  strikes  among  workmen  as 
abominable  impertinences  ;  low  people  should 
do  as  they  are  desired  and  accept  what  can  be 
given  them  without  a  murmur.  So  with 
travelling,  third  class  persons  have  only 
to  be  thankful  to  railway  shareholders  for 
carrying  them  on  any  terms,  with  whatever 
addition  of  lumbago*  or  rheumatisms  thgy 
get  into  tbe  bargain.    Still,  as  there  is  a 
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combination  of  railway  interests  proposed, 
I  propound  a  combination  of  railway  em- 
ployers to  stop  at  borne  until  the  former 
have  time  to  provide  deeent  carriages  for 
the  latter.  Third  class  people  pay  the 
ttvidends,  and  without  their  money  for  a 
few  months,  shares  would  be  got  for  trifles. 

Some  time  since  an  enormous  company 
bought  op  the  greater  part  of  the  Httle  com- 
panies and  individuals,  who  ran  omnibuses 
in  the  London  streets.  The  press  has  on  the 
whole,  waged  war  With  this  monopoly,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  encouraged  a  monopoly  of 
the  Kent  railway  trade.  Now  I  do  not 
see  such  difference  between  hofrses  and  steam, 
thai  the  first  should  have  competition  recom- 
mended as  a  necessity,  and  the  latter  should 
be  treated  so  tenderly. 

A  combination  of  railway  shareholders  has 
been  encouraged  and  petted  by  the  metro- 
politan journals,  or  many  of  them,  during  the 
time  that  they  have  lectured  Mr.  Potter  land 
his  companions  of  the  Pavior's  Arms,  West- 
minster, along  with  their  "  victims "  in  the 
Building  Trades,  for  another  combination. 
I  eannot  get  into  the  logical  consistency  of 
this  course,  except  on  the  old  principle,  that 
"  what  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word," 
— the  captain  in  this  case  being  a  large  share- 
holder—-"  is  in  the  soldier  downright  blas- 
phemy,"— the  soldier  being  only  owner  of 
himself  and  tools.  It  is  so  puzzling  to  as- 
certain how  shareholders  through  their  com- 
mittees, may  combine  to  maintain  or  to  raise 
prices;  and  workmen  through  their  committees 
cannot  take  the  same  course  to  maintain 
or  to  raise  their  wages,  that  my  mind  became 
perfectly  mystified  in  an  endeavour  to  find  it 
out ;  until  it  hit  the  idea  that  the  shareholders 
did  not  strike  their  trains,  whereas  the  work- 
men struck  their  work.  The  shareholders 
did  not  go  idle,  but  only  fixed  their  tariff ; 
while  the  workmen  went  idle,  until  they 
could  obtain  the  wages  they  wanted  for  their 
work. 

I  was  comforted  remarkably  by  discovering 
my  own  cleverness  and  capability  to  find  out 
reasonsj'when  suddenly  light  came  on  my  dark- 
neas,  in  the  form  of  a  person  who  wanted  to 
travel  on  a  railway  at  the  old  fares,  after  a  com- 
bination had  been  secured  between  two  lines 
that  were  competing  previously.  The  journey 
was  not  permitted.  The  railway  company  in 
other  words,  had  struck  work  at  the  old 
prices.  The  principle  resembled  other  strikes. 
Perhaps  the  former  figures  did  not  pay,  and 
the  persons  interested  proposed  to  mend  them. 
It  was  a  very  proper  course  in  that  con- 
tingency, yet  the  workmen,  thinking  their 
prices  do  not  pay,  also  combine  occasionally  ; 
and  both  parties  may  be  right,  ft  they  would 
titt  with  reason  antf  wntftom. 


Workmen  have  no  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  their  favour ;  but  if  -any  combination  of 
persons  attempted  to  make  a  new  railway, 
they  would  meet  the  combined  opposition 
of  shareholders  in  old  railways,  and  could  not 
get  forward  from  the  want  of  an  Act, 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  one.  This 
fact  shows  a  distinction  between  shareholders 
and  workmen.  The  former  have  less  right 
to  combine  than  the  latter,  because  they  have 
been  privileged  and  protected  by  the  public, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  power  to  make 
bye^laws  for  their  own  good  and  success 
in  life.  In  that  circumstance  I  see  the  cause 
of  a  wide  difference  of  conduct,  due  to  the 
public  by  the  shareholders,  in  addition  to  any 
claim  that  the  world  has  upon  workmen. 

Three  companies  in  Scotland  propose  to 
visit  Parliament  next  session,  for  more  powers; 
and  akhoogh  the  application  is  confined  for 
1860,  to  the  Caledonian,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  Scottish  Central,  yet  if 
it  be  successful,  the  subsequent  year  will 
bring  other  applications,  until  in  1865  the 
entire  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  in 
Scotland  may  be  brought  under  one  cor- 
poration, with  a  united  capital  of  some 
thirty  millions  or  more,  and  who  might  es- 
tablish any  rates  pleasing  to  them,  by 
suppressing  all  or  any  other  competing  con- 
veyances. 

No  great  surprise  has  been  expressed  at 
this  proposal.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  public  be  prepared  to  feel  any  surprise 
at  any  proposal  made  to  them,  or  rather 
to  Parliament;  which  they  are  prone  to 
regard  as  some  foreign  body  over  whom 
they  have  no  control.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Society  lor  the 
Protection  of  Trades  in  Gfosgow,  have  agreed 
to  oppose  the  union.  Other  public  bodies 
will  be  compelled  to  notice  the  scheme.  As 
all  of  them  are  formed  partly  of  persons 
interested  in  its  success,  the  opposition  may 
be  faint;  unless  the  press  combine  to  help 
the  public  in  this  instance.  Parliament,  as 
the  representative  of  the  public,  should  care 
for  its  interests,  but  even  again  we  are  in 
the  curious  position  of  appealing  to  a  supreme 
court,  consisting  in  great  part  of  interested 
judges.  No  interest  stands  stronger  than  the 
railway  interest  in  Parliament,  except  per- 
haps the  land,  or  the  military,  or  the  naval  or 
diplomatic  pensions,  and  places- seeking  in- 
terests; but  the  railways  are  stronger  pro- 
bably than  the  banks,  or  the  bill-brokers,  or 
the  corn  trade,  the  cotton  trade,  the  iron 
trade,  the  dealers  in  silks,  in  stufife,  in  woollen* 
or  any  other  conveyancing,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  class,  save  attomiea  and  bar* 
listers.  I  begin  to  see  while  writing  down 
flnVBst,  that  the  exceptions  ave 
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rous  than  I  supposed ;  but  the  circumstance 
is  neutralised  partly  by  another,  for  the 
railway  interest  permeates  all  others  in  the 
lower  House ;  and  nearly  all  the  members 
have  their  bonds,  debentures,  or  shares. 

Union  of  railways  might  be  a  good  change 
for  railway  travellers.  Everything  depends 
upon  terms.  Many  of  us  suppose  that  the 
public  should  have  made  their  own  railways, 
as  municipalities  pave  their  own  streets, 
carry  their  own  water,  and  threaten  to  make 
their  own  gas  in  their  own  works.  Even 
now  perhaps  that  course  could  be  adopted. 
Shareholders  assert  generally  that  they  do 
not  get  an  adequate  dividend,  the  two-and- 
a-half  or  three  per  cents  received  by  them 
free  of  income  tax  being  the  sole  receipts 
for  interest  and  risk.  They  do  not  say  that 
these  are  dividends  on  the  gross  expenditure, 
and  that  the  present  holders  chiefly  bought 
in  at  half  price  ;  or  that  these  small  dividends 
are  occasioned  by  great  indebtedness,  for  the 
reason  that  the  companies  began  works, 
which,  without  borrowing,  they  were  unable 
to  finish ;  or,  that  a  large  portion  of  their 
expenditure  on  which  they  expect  dividends, 
arose  out  of  greed  and  malevolence,  producing 
contentions  and  strife,  paid  for  in  Parliament ; 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  thereof  has  occa- 
sionally been  paid  for  jobbing,  and  far  more 
frequently  for  culpaple  plans. 

Considerations  of  that  nature  are  hidden 
from  public  view,  when  shareholders  speak 
and  write  of  lowly  dividends.  I  may  doubt 
that  they  are  low.  They  equal  over  the 
county  seven  to  eight  per  cent  on  railways 
good  and  bad,  for  the  absolutely  necessary 
expenses. 

I  do  not  oppose  a  fair  dividend,  but  the 
entire  administration  of  the  country's  tra- 
velling affairs  by  a  railway  board,  certainly 
not  worse,  but  perhaps  better  than  many 
boards.  The  acts  of  junction  sought  for  by 
the  three  companies,  whose  property  must 
rule  that  of  the  other  companies,  should  be 
obtained  on  certain  conditions.  They  could 
not  expect  it  without  any  observations  or 
terms.  Let  them  pay  for  the  new  privilege 
in  some  form.  At  present  Parliament  has 
regulated  the  number  and  price  of  part  of  the 
trains.  Each  line  must  run  at  least  one  train 
dairy,  from  end  to  end,  at  one  fixed  price. 
This  condition  was  adopted  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  public.  A  line  cannot  be 
opened  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  once  more  the  Parlia- 
ment has  attempted  to  secure  the  public 
safety.  Thus,  the  principles  for  which  I 
contend  are  not  novelties,  but  have  been 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  railway  com- 
panies from  the  beginning,  but  they  need  to 
be  extended  and  rendered  more  nearly  perfect. 


Although  the  Board  of  Trade  certifies  thai 
the  line  is  safe  to  travel  on,  yet  they  do  not 
certify  that  the  carriages  are  safe  to  travel  in. 
No  inquiry  is  made  by  them  into  the  reason 
for  employing  carriages  for  some  classes  that 
are  inconsistent  with  comfort  and  health ;  or 
for  running  the  parliamentary  train  at  hours 
entirely  inconvenient  for  passengers. 

As  for  the  condition  of  many  carriages,  I 
hold  it  to  be  reproachful  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  sanitary  science.     Companies  are 
desirous  to  prevent  their  customers  from  tra- 
velling by  the  train  which  Parliament  has 
provided  that  they  should  have  to  travel  by. 
Now,  if  it  be  right  to  provide  for  the  price 
and  speed  at  which  one  class  of  passengers 
should  travel,  it  must  be  right  to  provide  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  all  classes ;  and 
undoubtedly  it  must  be  right  to  provide  that 
the  carriages  be  not  made  injurious  to  health. 
All  open  carriages  should  be  condemned  and 
suppressed.     Even  in  summer  weather  their 
employment  is  not  advisable,  and  in  winter 
it  is  so  much  worse.    The  carriages  should 
admit  of  ventilation,  but  they  should  not  be 
contrived  ingeniously  to  form  draughts.  light 
is  inexpensive,  and  all  carriages  should  have 
ample  means  of  allowing  their  passengers  to 
see  the  world  without.    Artificial  light  is 
also  cheap,  and  all  carriages  should  be  amply 
lighted  at  night  and  travelling  in  tunnels.    A 
little  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  improvement 
of  carriages  would  render  the  seats  more 
agreeable  and  easy.     No  good  reason  can  be 
given  for  making  them  exactly  six  inches  too 
narrow  between  the  seats,  except  that  some 
little  expense  is  saved  in  building  them  origi- 
nally, which  may  be  represented  by  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  smallest  coin  in  the 
realm    per    ticket      The  difference  of  the 
original  cost  of  first,  second,  and  third-class 
carriages  is  so  trifling,  and  that  of  comfort  is 
so  great,  that  the  necessity  of  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  apparent.    An  equality  of  the 
comfort  necessary  to  health  in  travelling  is 
essential.    An  equality  in  ornament  is  un- 
necessary.     The    carriages  do  not  require 
cushions,  because  travellers  may  prefer  to 
provide  their  own  cushions,  but  all  of  them 
require  divisions  between  the  seats,  for  each 
person  is  entitled  to  her  or  his  measurement 
of  space. 

The  charge  of  conveyance  by  all  classes 
should  be  regulated,  for  the  variations  at 
different  times  on  the  same  line  are  incon- 
venient. The  cost  of  carrying  passengers 
must  be  always  the  same,  except  for  steam 
and  wages.  These  two  items  furnish  a  small 
proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  a 
railway  company,  and  they  can  never  be 
equal  to  an  alteration  of  five  or  seven-and-a- 
half  per  cent  on  their  rates.    The  average 
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difference  between  first,  second,  and  third- 
class  carriages  is  fifty  and  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  point  of  prime  cost 
to  the  company  would  certainly  be  repre- 
sented by  five  and  ten  per  cent.  No  harm 
can  accrue  from  laying  on  the  extra  forty- 
five  and  ninety  per  cent  for  gentility  and  a 
pretty  carriage,  provided  no  part  of  it  be 
incurred  for  an  extra  allowance  of  comfort, 
health,  and  safety,  or  at  any  rate  for  health 
and  safety. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  frequently  for 
extra  speed.  Persons  who  desire  to  travel 
express  pay  express  fares.  On  long  journeys 
speed  is  an  important  element,  and  travellers 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  the  time  saved. 
Very  rapid  travelling  is  more  expensive  than 
the  average  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  additions  necessary  to  meet  it 
should  be  imposed,  but  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  average  rate  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  charges  for  quicker  rates  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work. 

I  am  aware  that  all  these  regulations 
may  be  considered  infringements  of  free 
trade;  but  its  principles  are  infringed  by 
the  mere  existence  of  a  railway.  By  Act  of 
Parliament  its  proprietors  obtain  the  con- 
veyancing trade  of  a  district,  and  all  compe- 
tition with  them  is  prevented.  Therefore 
they  must  be  brought  under  as  distinct  regu- 
lations as  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  ser- 
vices ;  for  they  are  public  servants,  who  take 
for  their  remuneration  the  returns  from  their 
line.  Competition  or  free  trade  alike  are 
terms  with  which  they  can  have  no  con- 
nection. They  have  no  right  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  one,  aud  then  ask  for  the 
advantages  of  the  other. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  union  of  the  three 
companies  by  Act  of  Parliament,  although  i 
implies  the  subsequent  union  of  all  the  other 
companies  in  one  body,  because  they  can 
agree  together  for  all  mischievous  purposes 
as  they  stand,  but  the  public  should  exact 
terms  of  union.  Inspectors  of  factories  have 
been  employed  by  the  Government,  although 
the  millowners  have  no  monopoly  except  that 
conferred  by  money.  The  appointment  is 
justified  by  considerations  for  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  factory  operatives, 
and  they  are  so  numerous  that  the  expense  is 
fully  justified  ;  but  travellers  by  railways  are 
far  more  numerous,  and  more  exposed  to 
injuries  in  travelling,  while  their  health  is 
at  least  equally  important.    Therefore   the 


railway  companies  by  all  means,  by  all  means 
should  have  their  acts  of  general  incorpora- 
tion subject  to  such  regulations  as  a  mutual 
inquiry  may  suggest;  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  Government  inspectors,  whose 
duties  will  require  them  to  see  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  rules:  The  Act,  without  these 
provisions,  would  be  a  bill  made  by  the  public 
to  enable  the  shareholders  of  the  railways  to 
charge  them  what  the  companies  liked  for 
such  accommodation  as  they  pleased,  at  such 
speed  as  they  preferred,  at  the  times  which 
suited  them,  by  the  cheapest  possible 
vehicles. 

Not  only  is  some  provision  requisite  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers,  but  also  of  goods.  A 
short  time  since,  an  alliance  was  made  be- 
tween  a  railway  and  a  steam-boat  company. 
I  could  give  the  names  with  much  pleasure, 
if  such  things  were  not  more  than  common, 
if  they  had  not  become  vulgar.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  fifty  per  cent  has  been  added 
to  the  charges  of  conveying  merchants' 
packages,  of  the  same  nature,  size,  and 
weight. 

For  some  months  past,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  traffic  returns  of  railways  have  a  larger 
money  value  than  last  year.  The  addition  to 
the  number  of  travellers  is  not  great,  but  a 
large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  expense 
of  conveying  small  parcels.  I  have  a  box, 
which  being  overweight  for  a  passengers 
train,  travels  after  me  by  luggage  train.  It 
is  alway  full  of  the  same  material — books, 
and  the  weight  never  changes.  Last  summer 
I  paid  38.  6d.  for  its  carriage  over  a  certain 
distance,  and  last  December,  5s.  Therefore, 
I  decided  to  leave  the  box  thereafter,  for  5s. 
being  more  than  3s.  6d.  I  not  only  made  up  my 
mind  to  save  the  Is.  6d.  but  the  sum  total.  On 
inquiry  among  my  friends  I  have  discovered 
my  own  ingratitude,  and  learned  that  I  have 
been  favoured  remarkably,  for  only  Is.  6d. 
went  on  my  box,  while  twice  that  sum  was 
put  on  the  boxes  of  other  people. 

These  transactions  interfere  with  all  purses 
and  the  business  of  every  man  and  woman  ; 
yet  while  competition  in  shipping  is  pressed 
to  an  insensate  extent,  protection  for  railways, 
railway  dividends,  and  railway  shareholders, 
is  advocated  with  corresponding  impetuosity 
in  the  leading  London  journals,  (but  not  the 
provincial,)  and  the  Scotch  public  will  feel 
what  they  have  lost,  if  they  allow  a  railway 
union  bill  to  pass,  except  on  their  own  terms, 
and  knowing  the  reason  why. 
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Ceylon,  By  Sir  Jambs  Emerso*  Tbknbht,  K.C.S., 
LL.D.  2  vols,  pp.  643,  and  pp.  086.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  has  been  published 
more  than  two  months,  and  the  present  impression 
is  the  third  edition ;  while  it  seems  probable  that 
a  fourth  may  appear  at  this  rate  within  a  few  weeks. 
Few  examples  have  occurred  of  a  work  so  exten- 
sive, passing  into  circulation  with  equal  rapidity ; 
and  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  occupied,  for  a  considerable  period,  a 
high  official  station  in  Ceylon.  He  had  the  means 
therefore,  of  acquiring  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  island  and  its  population  and  produc- 
tions, if  he  chose  to  employ  them.  He  was  well 
known  in  literary,  political  and  scientific  circles, 
before  his  removal  to  Ceylon,  and  from  these  cir- 
cumstances the  sale  of  a  first  edition,  e?en  of  a 
very  expensive  work  was  secure.  The  demand 
for  subsequent  editions  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented ly  short  time,  evinces  the  high  esteem 
formed  of  the  work  itself.  We  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  more  complete  description 
of  all  that  we  require  to  know  respecting  a  British 
possession,  with  the  solid  advantages  of  a 
gazeteer  in  an  attractive  style.  The  volumes 
combine  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  of  Ceylon ;  its  re- 
markable geological  characteristics,  its  ancient 
and  modern  history;  the  condition,  employ- 
ments, and  position  of  its  people,  and  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  revolutions  which 
have  raised  it  recently,  and  under  British  manage- 
ment, to  the  largest  coffee  growing  state. 
The  chapters  comprising  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon  are  certainly  not  less  interesting  than  the 
narratives  of  more  modern  times,  while  they  have 
involved  greater  research,  for  although  the  island 
was  known  to  ancient  and  classic  writers,  all  their 
ideas  respecting  it  were  involved  in  singular  con- 
fusion. They  bestowed  upon  it  a  magnitude  which 
alone  was  exaggerated ;  for  the  beauty  of  the 
island  justifies  all  their  statements.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  intercourse  between  Ceylon  and  Europe 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  and 
an  air  of  romance  was  thrown  around  the  trade. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  Chinese  appear  to 
have  made  Ceylon  an  outpost  of  their  empire ;  bnt 
they  had,  long  before  our  connection  with  the 
island  retired  within  their  present  territories.  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  has  incorporated  under 
the  different  heads  into  which  the  work  is  divided 
and  chiefly  as  an  appendix  to  the  various  chapters  or 
in  notes,  the  opinions  or  reports  of  scientific  men, 
on  their  special  subjects.  His  text  is  lightened 
and  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes,  derived  from 
his  own  experience  or  that  of  his  friends. 

Another  description  of  illustrations  by  engrav- 
ings from  drawings  are  employed  profusely.  We 
kannot  remember  any  subject  regarding  Ceylon  on 


which  an  ordinary  reader  needs  information  that  he 
will  not  find  referred  to  in  these  volumes.  They  form 
the  most  attractive  work  of  the  season.  We  notice 
their  publication  in  this  place  in  the  meantime,  be- 
cause we  have  been  obliged  unexpectedly  to  leave 
over,  until  our  next  number,  a  review  of  their  con- 
tents, more  commensurate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  merits  of  the  work. 

The  Compliments  of  the  Season.  By  Mrs.  Gordo* 
Skithibs.  London :  James  Blackwood,  pp.  104. 
One  of  the  many  Christmas  books  current  at  the 
present  season,  but  differing  from  some  of  them  in 
not  being  a  hash  of  old  things  made  up  in  a  new 
form,  but  some  short  stories  calculated  to  put  their 
readers  in  good  humour,  especially  the  luck  of  an 
editor,  not  over  common  we  dare  say.  In  the  tale 
of  the  strike  the  authoress  has  not  done  justice 
to  the  committee  of  the  Builders*  Union,  who,  we 
believe,  get  little  or  no  salary  for  their  present 
work ;  but  we  wish  it  were  well  over,,  for  we  fear 
that  the  story  is  an  over  true  tale  iu  London. 
Remarks  on  the  Revival  in    Ulster.     By   John 

C&opp,  pp.  24.  London  ;  Partridge  and  Co. 
Mb.  Crofp  visited  Ulster  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revival  in  religion  there,  and 
has  published  the  result  in  these  pages,  which  have 
found  an  extensive  sale,  and  may  contribute,  along 
with  many  similar  pamphlets,  to  set  this  matter  in 
a  clear  light  before  those  readers  who  have  not 
examined  it  hitherto.  We  are  as  fully  satisfied  as 
of  any  occurrence  whatever  that  the  revival  in  Ulster 
has  been  extremely  valuable,  and  is  the  result  of 
the  promise  given  to  those  who  patiently  watch  and 
work. 


A  Dream  of  the  Bay  that  mutt  Come.  Edited  by 
the  Author  of  "  Morning  Clouds."  1  vol.  pp. 
147.  London :  Wertheim,  Macintosh  and  Hunt. 
The  author  of  this  book  professes  to  believe  in 
dreams,  and  then  he  narrates  a  dream  of  his  own, 
in  accordance  with  the  title.  This  dream  is  carried 
forward,  considerably  in  time,  for  the  dreamer  saw 
London  in  a  condition  that  will  not  be  realised  soon. 
Infidelity  prevailed  in  its  councils,  and  iniquity  on 
its  streets.  The  great  falling  away  implied  in  the 
sentence  might  occur  soon,  and  the  iniquity  abounds ; 
but  the  dream  requires,  for  its  fulfilment,  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  streets,  their  extent*  and  number 
that  cannot  be  realised  spee&ry.  The  dreamer 
coming  by  railway  train,  finds  the  churches  ne- 
glected; meets  from  his  solicitor  the  advice  to 
sweat  a  false  affidavit;  and  seet  that  the  church 
and  state  are'  separated.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  i» 
converted  into  an  exchange  for  the  stock  brokers, 
but  the  dreamer  ascends  to  the  ball,  and  while 
there  the  great  trumpet  sounds,  which  is  to  oall  the 
earth  to  judgment.  All  London  is  dismayed,  as 
may  well  be  true,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  After 
the  great  trumpet  has  ceased  to  sound,  six  days 
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elapse  and  frightened  London  again  becomes  nearly 
settled,  infidelity  resumes  its  influence  in  the  vision. 
Philosophers  go  prating,  as  usual  in  these  times, 
through  the  world.  Tidings  reach  of  a  new  anxiety 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  week.  A 
black  cloud  had  slowly  approached  from  the  sea  to 
the  north  of  Scotland.  It  invaded  the  land.  It 
came  on  with  a  flight,  measured  at  the  pace  of  a 
slow  traveller.  Whover  entered  the  cloud  came 
not  back.  It  was  the  bourne  from  which  no  tra- 
veller returned.  The  living  fled,  but  onward  came 
the  cloud,  moving  slowly  by  the  day  and  resting  at 
night.  It  gradually  overshadowed  all  abroad' Scot- 
land, and  then  went  forward,  crossing. fair  Cumber- 
land and  rugged  Northumberland,  aud  the  c  unty 
of  Durham,  and  the  hills  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire.  On  it  came  till  it  reached  the 
doomed  city,  London,  and  the  sea,  amid  earthquakes 
and  thunders,  and  death  and  terror ;  and  an  up- 
heaved channel  which  left  us  almost  joined  to  the 
continent.  A  bridge  was  made,  and  the  survivors 
passed  over,  but  destruction  followed.  Many  of  the 
pilgrims  reached  Palestine.  There  not  one,  but 
several  judgment  seats  were  set ;  and  the  dreamer 
was  left  over  alone,  and  not  judged.  He  was  left 
the  last  sad  lonely  man  of  all  our  race.  Space  was 
given  him  to  repent;  after  all  others  were  con- 
victed, or  forgiven  and  gone.  Such  is  the  dream 
of  the  day  that  must  come.  There  be  souls  whom 
love  does  not  draw,  but  whom  terrors  may  urge. 
The  book  is  obviously  for  them.  Yet  we  know 
that  this  day  will  come ;  when  all  living  shall  be 
changed,  and  they  who  sleep  shall  wake ;  but  not 
by  degrees,  and  measured  steps  and  slow.  Let  us 
remark  (page  25)  to  the  dreamer,  that  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  existence  of  railways  and  the 
telegraph,  whan  be  leads  his  readers  to  believe  that 
six  days  elapsed  in  his  dream  before  intelligence 
reached  London  from  the  north  of  Scotland — 
whence  it  would  arrive  in  so  many  minutes.  How- 
ever, we  hope,  that  not  in  vain  will  be  the  vision, 
and  that  some  reader  may  have  bis  thoughts  carried 
from  the  dream  to  the  reality. 


Letter*  on  Coolie  Emigration  to  the  West  Indies. 
Edited  by  Otto  Wenkstern,  pp.  59.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson. 

The  letters  are  written  by  Mr.  Chamerovaow,  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreigu  Anti-  Slavery 
Society,  and  Mr.  Wenkstern,  and  the  subject  is 
stated  in  the  title.  In  the  correspondence  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Wenkstern,  in  advocat- 
ing Coolie  emigration  to  the  West  Indies  under 
proper  restrictions,  has  the  best  of  the  dispute.  If 
the  existing  rules  are  insufficient  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  emigrants  and  their  proper  selection, 
let  us  have  more  rules  ;  or  if  those  we  have  are 
trespassed,  let  us  have  better  officials  to  see  after 
Ihem.  Mr.  Wenkstern  advocates  these  views,  and 
with  them  we  see  no  harm  in  bringing  all   the 


heathen  we  can  influence  under  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  Gospel,  in  such  narrow  communi- 
ties as  the  West  India  Islands,  even  if  they  should 
also  grow  sugar  canes  and  cotton  plants.  The 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society  writes  that  the  society  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  equalisation  of  the  sugar 
duties,  but  they  were  defeated,  and  must  now  ac- 
cept it  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  why  not  ac- 
cept then  the  law  regarding  the  immigration  of 
Coolies  P  Why  consent  to  one  accomplished  fact 
and  oppose  another,  both  being  evil  ?  The  act  to 
which  reference  is  made  has  caused  the  importa- 
tion of  10,000  negroes  as  slaves  this  last  year  into 
Cuba.  It  revives  the  slave  trade.  Let  us  deal 
honestly  by  truth.  Perhaps  both  the  secretary  of 
'.he  society  and  Mr.  Weukstern,  if  they  only  seek 
truth,  will  find  it  promoted  by  assisting  us  to  obtain 
colonial  representation. 


The  Trades  and  Professions  Licensing  Bill  for 
India.  By  John  Bruce  Norton,  of  Madras, 
pp.  36.  London  :  Richardson  and  Co. 
Thbrb  is  a  curiosity  in  the  speech  which  forms 
this  pamphlet,  for  the  author  opposes  the  retention 
of  a  large  British  army  in  India ;  but  he  resides 
at  Madras,  and  is  the  agent  for  several  native 
chiefs.  From  the  connection  we  infer  that  his 
judgment  may  be  prejudiced  a  little.  India  cannot 
now  have  the  capital  necessary  for  its  public  works 
without  the  burden  of  a  large  British  garrison, 
and  the  trades  and  professions  must  meet  part  of 
the  necessary  taxation. 


An  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Organisation  and  Decern* 
position  of  the  Solar  System.    By  William  Gall, 

Sen.     1   vol.,   pp.   74.      Aberdeen :    William 

Beunet. 
One  object  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  how  "  the 
conception  of  central  gravity  is  a  groundless  dream." 
The  author's  arguments  are  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams.  He  considers  Sir  Isaae  Newton's  theory 
unfounded ;  believes  that  all  things  began  by 
water,  or  rather  with  some  gaseous  compound  which 
becoming  gradually  a  liquid  was  next  converted  in 
some  parts  to  a  solid.  That  seems  to  be  the  order. 
Mercury  we  are  told  "  was  a  large  globe  of  gaseous 
or  vapoury  matter,  in  diameter  about  200,000  miles, 
to  be  condensed  by  chemical  and  organio  action, 
into  a  crust  of  30  miles,  encasing  a  gaseous  volume, 
of  upwards  of  7000  miles."  The  sun's  emanations 
accomplished  that  solidification.  Now  the  planets 
circle  the  sun  like  moths  around  a  candle ;  and  will 
assuredly  come  to  the  same  end.  Not  being  able, 
to  contradict  that  assertion,  it  made  us  a  little 
anxious,  but  we  observe  that,  the  earth  will  require 
from  its  present  position  16,216,216,216  years  to 
descend  to  the  furnace ;  and  although  all  organio 
life  will  be  extinguished  when  two-thirds  of  the 
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distance  and  lime  have  passed,  still  10,810,810,811 
years  are  so  very  long,  as  to  destroy  our  personal 
interest  in  tbe  catastrophe.  For  the  arguments 
we  are  to  leave  them  to  our  friend  Mr.  Pittenweem, 
who  will  confirm  or  correct  them,  when  he  recovers 
from  the  engagements  incidental  to  the  present 
season.  As  for  the  attack  on  the  gravitation  theory 
it  is  worth  perusal  by  those  who  feel  interested 
in  this  class  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  statements 
arc  remarkably  ingenious,  and  there  is  an  immense 
amouut  of  labour  in  this  thin  volume ;  on  that  ac- 
count, and  for  some  other  reasons,  although  it  goes 
so  deep  into  the  future,  still  people  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  present,  may  find  it  deserving  of 
notice.    Its  arguments  are  novel. 


The  Weather  Almanac  for  1860.  By  Orlauod 
Whistlecbatt.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 
The  author  informs  us  that  he  lives  in  a  nice 
cottage  in  Suffolk,  at  Thwaite,  and  has  en- 
tered upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  pilgrimage, 
and  this  is  the  fourth  of  his  almanac.  It 
contains  predictions  of  the  weather  for  1860, 
and  the  weather-wise  writer  farther  says,  that 
he  has  been  successful  to  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  his  predictions  for 
1859.  He  is  evidently  an  observant  and  sen- 
sible person,  who  will  not  pretend  to  do  what 
may  not  be  accomplished  by  experience  and 
science.  The  weather  occupies  a  small  space 
indeed,  in  an  admirable  agricultural  almanac, 
of  which  we  like  the  spirit  as  much  as  th  e 
way  of  accomplishing  its  purpose  or  work. 
The  poetry  of  the  months  is  better  in  design 
than  in  execution,  but  the  farmers  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  information,  remarks 
and  tables  on  agricultural  matters,  condensed 
within  a  limited  space.  Eeverting  to  the 
poetry  however,  we  claim  exemption  from 
the  closing  lines  of  the  pre  amble  for  Janu- 
ary, viz., 

Meanwhile  the  critic  nay  his  judgment  try, 
Awl  grudge  that  any  author  thonld  stand  high. 

We  are  guitless  of  any  grudge  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  we  trust  that  the  author  of  the 
weather  almanac  will  stand  high,  as  he  cer- 
tainly will  if  he  stands  on  its  merits. 


Thought*  for  the  Thoughtless.  By  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  vol.  1.  p.  256,  London,  Blackwood, — is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  thoughts  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  lady,  but  a  little  and  pleasant 
volume  of  scientific  notes,  with  abundance  of 
woodcuts  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  hints 
on  many  other  subjects,  from  astronomy  down- 
wards to  geology,  wherein  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  earth  and  sun  is  represented  by  a  circle  of 
\\  inch  diameter,  and  a  point  like  the  dot  over  an 
i,  w  c  like  the  little  volume  very  raocb,  and  it  may 
fulfil  the  design  set  forth  in  the  title. 


The  HomUiet.  Ward  and  Co. 
The  editor  of  this  monthly  publication  states  that 
its  object  is  not  exhaustive  but  suggestive,  and 
that  its  various  topics  are  not  discussed  fully,  but 
material  of  thought  is  supplied  on  them.  The 
work  appears  to  fulfil  that  purpose.  The  papers 
are  condensed  and  short,  and  more  useful  to 
students  of  theology  than  any  other  class,  but 
those  in  the  number  sent  to  us  com  prise  excellent 
matter. 


The  Scottish  Review.     Office  of  the  Temperance 

League,  Glasgow. 
This  Number  has  been  published  now  for  some 
time,  and  its  successor  must  be  near  at  hand.  A 
small  portion  only  of  its  pages  is  occupied  by  the 
question  relating  to  tbe  League  ;  and  the  greater 
part  with  social  subjects,  without  any  apparent 
political  leaning. 


Meliora.  London  :  Partridge  and  Co. 
We  once  before  noticed  this  publication  which  is 
also  a  quarterly,  belonging  to  the  Manchester  Tem- 
perance League,  with  the  same  objects  as  tbe 
Scottish  Review,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  publication,  perhaps  a  little  more  diver- 
sified ;  and  with  more  literary  tendencies.  Both 
publications  contain  useful  and  well  written  papers. 


The  \olume  of  this  magazine  for  1858  contained 
a  pummary  of  events  in  each  month  as  they  oc- 
curred ;  but  although  these  notes  were  useful  at 
the  time,  and  likely  to  be  more  useful  at  a  future 
time ;  yet  they  occupied  so  much  space,  that  either 
papers  on  leading  subjects  required  to  be  curtailed 
or  a  volume  always  too  large,  became  absolutely 
unwieldy. 

The  natural  desire  also  to  comprehend  all  tbe 
days  of  each  month  in  each  Number  necessarily 
carried  our  publication  to  a  later  date  than  oorres- 
ponding  per  odi<aU 

A  remedy  is  easily  provided  for  the  first  objec- 
tion to  tbe  resuption  of  this  practice  by  rendering 
the  volumes  halt'  yearly,  and  thus  more  convenient 
for  reference.  For  the  second,  we  must  transgress 
the  natural  arrangement,  and  close  this  summary 
of  dates  and  events  at  the  25  th. 

With  these  changes  we  will  resume  the  diary  of 
occurrences,  which  accurately  prepared  and  briefly 
expressed  will  be  rendered  more  useful  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  Other  additions  and  alterations  will  be 
thus  practicable  without  reducing  that  monthly 
space  which  ft  r  twenty- six  years  has  been  devoted 
to  current  literature,  and  political  and  social 
suggestions,  often  in  advance  of  their  time,  and 
repeatedly  assailed  as  impracticable,  although  the 
great  majority  of  these  recommendations  have  no^ 
been  long  adopted. 
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In  lastDecembera  few  lines  were  published 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  East  of  Scotland,  re- 
cordioff  the  death  of  a  ploughman,  ap- 
parently at  a  good  old  age,  in  no  extra- 
ordinary manner,  but  probably  from  the 
exhaustion  of  life  spent  in  hard  labour, 
until  the  fine  machine  was  worn  out  and 
could  go  no  longer.  This  announcement 
was  copied  by  nearly  all  the  papers,  yet 
the  ploughman  had  been  guilty  of  no 
great  crime,  was  descended  from  no 
marked  family,  had  been  involved  in  no 
noted  transaction,  had  exhibited  no  genius 
beyond  being  perhaps  a  little  pawkae  and 
shrewd,  and  of  no  grievous  iniquity  had 
he  been  the  victim.  His  path  through 
life  was  distinguished  only  by  his  capacity 
for  keeping  money.  He  was  heir  to  no- 
body who  could  increase  his  riches,  and 
no  person,  in  any  caprice,  had  included 
him  in  a  last  "  will."  All  his  means  had 
been  produced  by  his  own  strength,  and 
he  was  less  remarkable  for  earning  than 
for  keeping,  Economy  was  the  secret  of 
hw  little  fortune  and  the  man  died  worth 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Agricultural  labourers  in  any  part  of 
the  country  have  only  limited  wages,  but 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland  they 
webetter  paid  than  in  many  other  districts 
and  they  ao  harder  work.  This  man  may 
therefore  have  drawn  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds  yearly  during  his  active  life,  in 
addition  to  his  board  and  lodging.  His 
fcre  would  be  abundant,  although  not  of 
the  most  costly  kind,  and  to  his  lodgings  I 
great  objections  could  probably  be  raised,  j 


He  was  a  man  of  milk,  oats  and  potatoes, 
and  an  acquisition  to  the  arguments  of  the 
vegetarians.  The  peasantry  of  Scotland 
possess  immense  personal  strength, 
especially  among  the  agricultural  and  out 
of-door  labourers.  It  is  often  dormant 
power  and  an  untrained  strength,  in  the 

Sossession  of  good  natured  persons  ;  but 
oubtless  it  exists  along  with  practical 
sobrietyand  vegetarianism.  Forthe  former 
or  the  sobriety,  unhappy  exceptions  exist, 
at  half-yearly  feeing  markets,  and  a  few 
holidays,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  To  the 
latter  there  may  also  be  occasional  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  not  so  numerous  now,  as 
they  were  sixty  or  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  since,  when  we  have  distinct  evidence 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  salmon 
streams  apprentices  had  stipulations  in 
their  indentures  against  salmon,  for  more 
than  two  meals  in  each  day  ;  and  when 
all  the  individuals  on  one  farm,  excepting 
the  cottiers  who  lived  in  their  own  houses 
— had  meals  at  the  same  table,  and  all 
had  an  interest  in  the  marts  killed  and 
salted  for  winter. 

The  particular  ploughman  whose  for- 
tunes attracted  the  attention  of  the 
journalists  had  subsisted  chiefly  on  meal 
and  milk,  and  had  earned  in  30  years  the 
sum  of  money  which  at  his  death  was  his 
property.  He  had  accumulated  a  tatege 
part  of  the  fund  by  interests.  The  moss 
would  grow  if  it  were  "  let  alone,"  and  a 
central  sum  of  savings  once  established^  fs 
its  own  nurse.  The  proceeds  of  the 
ploughman's  capital  had  for  some  yfcars 
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equalled  or  exceeded  his  wages  ;  and  his 
money  had  created  more  new  money  for 
him  than  his  work.  Even  with  this 
additional  source  of  income  he  must  have 
been  a  careful  and  economical  personage 
who  indulged  in  no  benevolent  freaks  ; 
and  probably  never  read  the  journals  that 
celebrate  the  achievement  of  his  life. 
The  current  literature  of  his  time  would 
not  occupy  his  hours,  if  it  cost  him  money. 
According  to  the  advice  of  able  magis- 
trates and  accomplished  political  econo- 
mists he  avoided  u  the  crime "  of  indis- 
criminate alms,  and  omitted  any  giving 
to  the  poor.  A  man  in  his  situation  could 
not  be  expected  to  dispense  charity  in  any 
large  amount,  but  he  must  have  clung  even 
to  the  mite,  and  experienced  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  a  griping  spirit.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  obeyed  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  was  a  citizen  of  estimable  nega- 
tions. He  had  not  been  a  poacher,  from 
a  healthy  dread  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  his  parishes  he  was  a  good 
member  of  the  ploughing  and  the  reaping 
society.  The  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
are  so  many  certificates  of  his  sobriety ; 
and  appear  good  proofs  that  if  he  did  not 
actually  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society  he  did  not  afford  any 
encouragement  to  the  distillers,  from  his 
own  means. 

The  second  ploughman  like  the  first  is 
not  named,  but  we  almost  assume  that  he 
also  belongs  to  the  eastern  counties  of 
Scotland.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  is  not  rich ;  almost  certain  that  he  is 
a  sober  man,  and  is  not  a  poacher  even,  or 
in  any  manner  disobedient  to  the  civil  law. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  ragged  schools 
there,  read  a  letter  of  apology  from  this 
ploughman.  The  apology  consisted  in  the 
statement  that  he  is  the  only  son  of  his 
mother  and  she  is  a  widow,  to  whose  sup- 
port he  contributes,  therefore,  so  far  as  his 
means  permit.  He  made  this  apology  to 
Dr.  Guthrie  because  he  had  read  the 
volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  The  City, 
its  sins  and  its  sorrows,"  and  inclosed  in 
his  note  ten  shillings  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  these  schools.  The  ploughman 
deemed  an  apology  necessary  for  the  re- 
mittance because  it  was  so  small.  Many 
pecpons  of  more  riches  give  less  or  nothing 
to  such  objects,  and  make  little  or  no 
apology  even  to  their  own  consciences  on 


the  subject.  This  ploughman  reads  books 
of  considerable  standing  in  literature.  He 
names  a  volume  that  is  appreciated  chiefly 
by  persons  with  enlightened  minds.  Cer- 
tainly it  might  arouse  the  latent  sympa- 
thies of  the  rude  and  unlettered  but  they 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  Dr. 
Guthrie's  works.  For  that  reason  we 
presume  that  the  author  had,  in  this  in- 
stance, for  a  correspondent,  a  superior 
ploughman,  who  may  have  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pounds  even,  in  addition  to  board 
and  lodging,  as  the  price  of  his  superiority 
by  the  year.  The  guess  is,  however,  very 
liberal,  and  the  probability  is  strong,  that 
all  his  earnings  come  under  the  smaller 
sum.  As  he  assists  to  support  his  mother 
out  of  these  earnings,  any  sensible  person 
will  readily  see  how  long  an  apology 
should  accompany  often  a  hundred  pounds 
towards  a  good,  great  object,  if  any 
apology  was  requisite  with  these  ten 
shillings. 

We  hope  that  the  second  ploughman 
may  pass  through  a  noon  of  strength  to 
an  afternoon  of  comfort,  and  an  evening 
of  repose;  but  unless  something  occur 
to  him  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  he  will 
never  save  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
by  ploughing.  He  perhaps, — indeed,  the 
qualification  may  be  withdrawn — he  relies 
upon  a  promise — he  thinks  his  bread  and 
his  water  sure ;  or  at  any  rate,  he  feels 
that  all  his  wants  will  be  supplied  from 
the  most  abundant  storehouse,  so  long  as 
it  is  deemed  necessary  for  him  to  nave 
any  wants.  He  labours,  probably,  under 
the  doubts  that  trouble  many,  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  put  them  in  words, 
concerning  the  difficulty  of  individual 
Christians,  not  making  a  great  amount  of 
money — there  is  little  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that — but  dying  rich.  It  must  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Now,  however, 
our  concern  is  with  life,  and  the  cause  of 
the  living. 

The  two  agricultural  labourers  are  rep- 
resentative men.  Both  may  stand  out  as 
examples  of  good  citizenship  in  a  negative 
sense.  Both  obeyed  the  law,  doubtless, 
and  that  is  no  small  virtue.  Immediately, 
however,  at  this  point,  their  lives  run  on 
diverging  roads.  One  of  them  sought  to 
make  provision  for  himself— to  become 
rich,  and  feel  his  importance  in  the  world. 
In  a  limited  measure,  this  course  was  not 
only  consistent  with  virtue,  but  in  itself 
virtuous.    The  second,  more  thoughtful 
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for  others  than  himself,  follows  a  more 
generous  course.  His  virtue  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  the  rich  plough- 
man, and  he  is  actuated  by  a  nobler 
wisdom.  Many  persons  who  will  not 
hearken  to  the  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise," 
will  admire  the  generosity  of  this  plough- 
man's self-denial,  and  acknowledge  that 
he  is  a  representative  man  of  a  high  type. 
He  inquires  after  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion that  the  other  needed  not ;  in  the 
sense  that  although  he  needed  it,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  the  want.  He  is  fellow-man 
to  the  miserable,  the  untaught,  and  the 
wicked;  not  as  a  participator  either  in 
guilt  or  ignorance,  but  as  sympathising 
for  their  consequences,  here  and  ever. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  a  merciful 
man,  and  his  horses  will  pull  stronger  for 
his  kindness  and  prudence.  All  men  are 
less  or  more  in  the  nature  of  leaven, 
affecting  the  lump  around  them ;  but  this 
man  affects  it  for  good,  and  not  imper- 
ceptibly, but  strongly.  If  he  live  in  a 
bothy,  all  in  the  bothy  are  the  better  or 
signally  the  worse  for  his  company.  Some 
men  are  so  neutral,  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  discerning  their  current ;  but  this  is 
a  decided  man  we  suppose — very  decided, 
and  one  who  makes  his  example  felt. 
Neither  a  preacher  nor  a  teacher  in  one 
sense,  he  is  effectually  both  preaching  and 
teaching  by  example.  Such  men  are  in- 
valuable among  others,  and  especially 
among  the  young;  but  particularly  so  on 
theselarge  farms  where  generally  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  labourers  congregate 
for  mischief,  and  yet  experience  disadvan- 
tages in  seeking  after  intellectual  and 
moral  or  religious  improvement. 

He  constitution  of  these  kingdoms 
had  certain  dealings  with  these  two  men. 
One  may  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution,  or  he  may  not,  out  he 
was  able  for  a  longperiod  to  have  claimed 
that  position.  Tne  other,  under  the 
existing  law,  may  never  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  on  the  legislature. 
Both  men  had  the  privilege  of  asking, 
«nd  one  of  the  two  might  have  had  the 
right  of  doing.  Nothing  prevented  the 
ploughman  who  died  worth  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
probably,  from  investing  capital  in  house 
properly,  and  becoming  one  of  the  mil- 
Bon;— the  three  kingdoms  have  a  million 
rf  electors  or  thereby.  The  same  lime 
and  stone  might  have  enfranchised  two 


persons — the  occupant  and  the  owner  of 
the  premises — although  a  human  bodv 
and  a  human  soul  could  not  accomplish 
that  object,  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional   principles.       The    citizen   of 
negative  virtue,  therefore,  in  his  position, 
could  have  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  an 
emancipated  subject.     The  citizen  of  both 
negative  and  positive  virtues  could  only 
enjoy  the  limited  rights  of   protection 
bestowed  on  a  tolerated  subject.    Even 
this  distinction  against  the  better,  and  in 
favour  of  the  inferior  person,  is  aggra- 
vated by  its  being  consequential  upon  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  one,  over  those 
of  the  other.     It  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  man's  being  better  than  his  con- 
temporary at  the  plough  ;  and  not  better 
in  ploughing,  but  oetter  in  all  the  duties 
of   life,   and  a    better    member  of  our 
society ;  also  a  better  "man  of  the  world," 
for   tne    best  men  of  this  world    have 
their  being  and  their  hopes  linked  to  that 
enduring  and  nobler  world.       The  con- 
ditions of  the  present  franchise  are  im- 
Eracticable  to  a  ploughman  whose  only  in- 
eritance  is  his  mother,  and    she   is    a 
widow,  with  no  other  son  to  aid  in  her 
support — except  he  neglect  certain  duties. 
For  him  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  hope  of 
attaining  this  right,  unless  he  will  decline 
all    other  purposes  and  coil  himself  up 
into  a  selfish  ball  of  porcupine  prickles 
to  every  good  feeling  and  kind  sympathy. 
No  man  should  be  admitted  within  the  pale 
of  a  civil  constitution  on  account  of  his 
religion,  for  that  should  never  be  a  politi- 
cal test,  neither  should  it  be  a  test  of 
exclusion ;  yet  it  is  transformed  to  that 
base  use.    The  second  ploughman  had  a 
duty  to  discharge,  as  a  Christian,  but  if 
you  discharge  it,  the  Constitution  says  no 
hope  remains  of  entering  within  my  circle 
of  a  million ;   take  your  chance,  neglect 
your  mind;   do  not  read  Dr.  Guthrie's 
books,  for  you  can  neither  afford  the  fee 
for  them  nor  similar  works ;  contract  your 
mind  within  the  stables  or  the  stilts; 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  grow  up  fes- 
tering in  crime  and  ignorance — heed  them 
not,  they  are  not  yours — let  them  grow 
to  misery  or  perish — your  ten  shillings 
will  not  reform  these  evils ;  but  they  will 
help  to  raise  your  cairn  and  let  you  step 
from  it,  among  my  million  of  specimen 
men, — you  live  in  Scotland,  and  will  need 
five  hundred  of  these  half-sovereigns  to 
make  you  an  elector.    It  is  a  pity,  if  you 
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lived  in  England,  one  hundred  of  them 
would  answer  for  that  object.  You  do 
not  know  any  reason  for  the  difference. 
No,  of  course  you  do  not,  being  only  a 
ploughman  and  uninitiated  in  political 
mysteries;  but  it's  all  right — the  Edin- 
burgh Whigs,  you  may  remember,  shook 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  (the 
constitution  is  absolutely  becoming  figura- 
tive,) because  a  proposal  was  made  to 
confine  the  votes  of  forty  shilling  free- 
holders in  England  within  the  consti- 
tuency in  whose  division  their  ground  was 
situated ;  yet,  your  Edinburgh  leaders 
said  that  the  qualification  of  forty  shillings 
was  not  suitable  to  you,  but  two  hundred 
shillings  were  very  good.  So  you  cannot 
help  yourself  unless  by  crossing  the 
Tweed,  but  perseverance  will  overcome 
all  difficulties  in  time.  Keep  every  shil- 
ling— let  ragged  schools  alone — grudge 
your  mother  even  a  little  assistance — true, 
she  gave  you  life,  and  supported  and 
trained  you  from  infancy  to  youth, — very 
true,  you  have  been  her  hope  for  years 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  lonely — 
but  be  scrimping  and  careful  in  your  as- 
sistance to  her — and  you  may  rise  within 
the  circle  of  one  million." 

The  ploughman  might  deem  it  better 
to  be  out  of  the  ring  at  that  price.  That 
is  his  affair.  This  is  the  price  exacted  by 
the  constitution,  not  for  its  honours,  but 
for  its  rights. 

We  know  the  answer ;  for  it  will  be 
said  that  the  object  is  to  keep  from  the 
registry  persons  who  have  no  stake  in  the 
country.  The  ploughman  would  be  con- 
sidered a  qualified  elector  if  any  rule 
could  be  made  for  his  admission ;  but  not 
the  spendthrift,  poorer  than  him  by  doing 
evil  instead  of  good.  All  this  argument 
implies  only  that  we  have  the  same  punish- 
ment in  respect  to  one  matter,  and  that  a 
deeply  important  matter,  whether  a  man 
does  ill  or  well. 

Our  ploughman's  stake  in  the  country 
would  be  deemed  probably  very  sufficient, 
but  he  could  not  be  admitted  on  the 
registry  and  the  drunken  idle  and  ignorant 
be  excluded ;  but  let  us  quite  comprehend 
the  cause  of  this  exclusion.  Nobody  will 
be  more  drunken,  more  idle,  and  more 
ignorant  than  certain  voters  of  Glou- 
cester and  Wakefield  were  last  year.  A 
man  is  not  excluded  from  the  franchise 
because  he  is  drunken,  idle  or  ignorant. 
A  moral  franchise  has  not  been  established^ 


yet.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good  and  useful 
but  it  does  not  exist,  and  the  Legislature 
should  not  attempt  indirectly  to  do  what 
it  will  not  effect  u  straight  forwardly." 
Farther  still  this  argument  goes  on  the 
supposition  that  the  enfranchised  classes 
are  more  industrious,  more  learned  and 
even  more  sober  than  the  unenfranchised. 
Perhaps  no  person  acquainted  with  society 
is  prepared  to  allege  this  opinion  as  his 
property,  and  something  quite  consistent 
with  truth.  Many  men  of  excellent 
notions  and  principles,  who havenot  studied 
this  subject,  really  believe  that  in  consent- 
ing to  a  six  pound  rating  or  renting  quali- 
fication in  boroughs,  and  declining  to 
go  lower,  they  secure  a  constituency 
greatly  superior  for  industry,  intellect  and 
sobriety  to  those  who  would  be  enrolled 
under  manhood  smffrage,  with  all  the  re- 
strictions to  which  the  societies  formed 
to  promote  that  object,  cheerfully  con- 
sented, or  even  with  Lord  Teignmouth's 
suggestion  superadded,  of  an  intellectual 
qualification  extending  to  reading  and 
writing. 

They  are  blind  men,  rushing  over  a 
career  of  which  they  do  not  believe  the 
consequences ;  necessary  and  unavoidable 
consequences.  In  London  they  propose 
to  qualify  every  huckster  possible — almost 
every  stall  keeper;  and  to  refuse  qualifi- 
cations to  two  or  three  ^hundred  thousand 
of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  metro- 

Eolis.  An  immense  number  of  families 
ve  in  lodgings  there,  who  are  in  eveiy 
manner  respectable — even  in  riches.  Their 
lodgings  are  not  always  or  often  furnished. 
In  some  towns  the  phrase  "  lodgings w 
applicable  to  them  would  be  misunder- 
stood. Houses  are  let  to  one  person 
almost  invariably  there,  who  sublets  them 
as  apartments,  furnished  or  unfurnished ; 
but  generally  in  the  latter  condition,  and 
who  often  has  his  own  room  or  two  rooms 
free  of  rent  and  taxes  for  his  risk  and 
trouble.  This  middleman  who  absolutely 
pays  neither  rent  nor  taxes,  is  the  only 
franchised  person  in  a  house,  rented  at 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  the  lodgers  may  be  equals  in 
intelligence  and  worth  tp  the  tenant,  yet 
as  they  cannot  be  registered  from  the 
parochial  books  they  are  exposed  to  diffi- 
culties in  proving  their  claim,  amounting 
almost  to  parochial  disfranchisement 

Without  some  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion, of  these  franchises  nearly  all  men 
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suppose  that  a  six  pound  or  an  eight 
pound  qualification  is  a  little  sdfer  than 
personal  voting.  It  goes,  they  think, 
scarcely  so  far,  or  not  nearly  so  far ;  and 
that  the  additions  it  makes  to  the  electoral 
role  are  more  intelligent  and  respectable 
persons  then  those  whom  it  excludes. 
This  is  the  blunder  of  all  parties,  yet  in 
large  cities  six  pounds  householders  are 
less  likely  to  be  independent  and  intelli- 
gent men  then  the  multitude  of  married 
lodgers,  and  of  young  men,  residing  with 
then*  families,  or  in  lodgings,  whom  that 
line  excludes,  not  because  they  pay  less 
for  house-room,  or  are  unable  to  pay  more 
but  because  they  pay  it  in  a  different 
manner.  The  common  supposition  that 
every  extension  of  the  franchise  is  a 
descent  into  more  impracticable  soil  is  a 
mistake.  The  five  to  six  millions  of  per- 
sons whom  even  a  franchise  of  six  pounds 
in  boroughs,  and  ten  pounds  in  counties 
would  not  reach,  are  not  all  incapable  of 
paying  these  rents.  The  majority  of 
them  could  pay  the  money  with  ease,  but 
the  arrangement  does  not  suit  their 
circumstances  until  they  can  pay  a  higher 
sum. 

The  million  and  a-half  who  will  be 
enfranchised  by  the  scheme  may  not  be 
the  best  or  the  wisest  fifth  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Mr.  Bright  said  at  Birming- 
ham that  the  qualifications  would  certainly 
include  all  the  middle  and  higher  classes; 
but  it  certainly  will  exclude  one  half  of 
the  educated  middle  classes. 

The  Cabinet  name  measures  of  re- 
form in  their  programme,  and  they  do 
no  more.  In  the  Commons  intimation 
has  been  given  that  Lord  John  Russell 
will  introduce  their  bill  on  the  20th 
February  current,  but  no  official  informa- 
mation  of  its  nature  has  been  afforded 
except  what  may  be  collected  out  of  Mr. 
Brigbtfs  speeches.  At  Birmingham  he 
apologised  slightly  for  the  advocacy  of 
anything  so  small.  At  Manchester  he 
advocated  it,  without  apology.  In  both 
places  he  avoided  the  rating  of  last  year 
as  dangerous  ground.  He  came  forward 
when  the  agitation  for  a  manhood  suffrage 
had  acquired  some  force  and  split  its 
strength  by  the  proposal  of  a  rating  quali- 
fication. Next  a  bill  was  drawn  by  him 
ur  his  Mends  and  published.  Then  some 
idea  was  expressed  of  moving  its  pro- 
visions formally  in  the  Commons. .  All 
these  things  have  passed  away  and  "  left 


not  a  wreck  behind."  Now  we  are  urged 
to  take  the  best  measure  that  may  be 
offered.  For  Hobson's  choice  therefore 
one  Ministry  was  put  out  and  another 
was  put  in,  while  twelvemonths  were  lost. 
As  if  to  clear  away  any  doubt  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  that  course  the  late 
war  is  lugged  into  the  business;  from 
which  Louis  Napoleon  is  made  to  hint 
that  the  Whigs  delivered  us.  At  present 
one  party  seem  to  have  got  over  familiar 
with  an  Emperor  of  Napoleon's  antece- 
dents, for  persons  who  wish  to  keep  a  good 
character  as  reformers.  Mind,  they  say, 
we  do  not  refer  to  his  politics  in  France, 
Better  not  we  should  think,  for  on  them 
the  less  said  the  sooner  mended.  But 
why  have  much  to  do  with  friends  for 
whose  character  in  parts  they  need  to 
make  this  meagre  apology  ?  The  pretence  is 
that  the  country  might  have  been  drawn 
into  war  except  for  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, caused  oy  a  speculative  vote  on  re- 
form ;  or  anything  larger  than  might  have 
been  had  twelvemonths  since;  without 
the  celebrated  meeting  in  Willis's  rooms, 
and  the  resolution  moved  by  a  nobleman ; 
wholikea  comet  shook  the  world  for  dread, 
and  like  a  comet  never  having  been  seen 
before,  may  never  be  seen  more  in  the 
existing  generation. 

Even  if  the  new  Reform  bill  shall  give 
a  rental  qualification  of  six  in  the  boroughs 
and  ten  in  counties — pounds  in  each  case, 
according  to  Mr.  Bright  it  will  add  only 
one  third  to  the  existing  voters,  raising 
them  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  According  to  the  same  authority 
the  number  of  males  in  the  community 
over  twenty  one  years  of  age  is  eleven  and 
a  half  millions.  Now,  therefore,  we  have 
a  franchise  of  two  in  fifteen,  hereafter 
we  are  to  have  one  of  three  m  fifteen.  The 
new  measure  will  give  us  tioenty  per  cent, 
of  the  reality.  We  shall  be  one-fifth  re- 
presented and  four-fifths  not  represented, 
x  et  already  some  excellent  members  of 
Parliament,  and  even  independent  mem- 
bers too,  talk  of  this  as  a  final  measure, 
for  these  expressions  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr.  Horsman. 
Among  publications  the  Times  more  con- 
sistently says  it  or  anything  will  do  for 
twenty-five  years.  A  better  apprehension 
of  the  facts  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Henley 
of  Oxfordshire,  when  he  told  the  Com- 
mons last  year  that  they  need  not  squabble 
very  bitterly  for  a  pound  either  way,  as 
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no  franchise  they  could  carry  would  last 
twenty-five  years. 

Reformers  are  entitled  surely,  in  spite 
of  all  their  apathy,  to  have  the  lodger 
qualification  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  en- 
larged and  incorporated  in  the  measure. 
It  cannot  be  considered  revolutionary.  In 
all  boroughs  and  cities  it  would  qualify 
men  of  a  higher  order  of  mind,  and  a 
higher  position  than  many  already  within 
the  circle,  or  who  will  get  into  it  by  the 
new  third  to  be  added  to  its  width.  The 
refusal  of  this  qualification  oould  not 
be  justified  by  any  arguments  or  any 
facts. 

Fifty  pounds  capital  in  a  savings'  bank, 
was  once  suggested  by  Lord  John  Russell 
as  a  fair  balance  to  forty  shilling  freehold- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  sixty  pounds 
for  no  apparent  reason  except  to  differ  ten 
pounds  on  the  exclusion  side.  •  This  quali- 
fication need  not  be  dropped  and  become 
only  a  memory  or  a  name,  a  matter  of 
"  fancy  "  once  propounded  like  a  dream 
of  the  Arabian  nights,  heard  andforgotten. 
It  can  do  no  harm,  perhaps  it  may  do 
good.  All  the  persons  who  will  qualify 
upon  it  must  have  at  least  sixty  pounds 
in  the  national  funds. 

Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  give  any  peiv 
son  a  vote  who  had  an  income  of  ten 
pounds  from  national  stock  or  any  other 
stock  associated  with  imperial  credit  or 
interests.    This  franchise  was  only  ridi- 
culous from  its  magnitude  in  comparison 
with  the  sixty  pounds  qualification ;  for 
surelv  it  were  better  that  the  elector  had 
his  claim  from  investments,  made  regu- 
larly, than  from  deposits  that  may,  on  a 
week's  notice,  be  withdrawn.    The  stock 
certainly  may  be  sold — but  while  the  de- 
positor risks  nothing,   the   purchaser  of 
securities  risks  their  fell  in  prices: — of 
course  he  had  the  hope  of  "  a  rise," — and 
from  both  events  he  has  an  interest  in. 
national  prosperity,  that   the  depositor 
wants.  Instead  of  an  income  often  pounds 
one  of  two  pounds,  or  forty  shillings  free- 
holding,  should  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Nobody  will  fail  to  see  that  this  might 
be  a  diminishing  franchise  for  as  the  nation 
became    prosperous     and    reduced    the 
number  of  its   creditors,  it  would  also 
reduce  the  number  of  its  electors,  but  it 
will  be  long  before   this  operation   can 
be  troublesome.    We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  final  measure,  and  Mr.  Henley  is  wiser 
than  Mr.  Horsman  or  Mr.  James. 


Direct  taxation  is  a  favorite  subject 
with  one  class  of  reformers, .  and  they 
should  throw  a  new  charm  around  it  in 
making  all  income  tax  receipts  documents 
to  vote  with.  This  would  give  persons  of 
a  certain  income,  residing  in  lodgings,  a 
reason  for  not  evading  payment,  or  for- 
getting to  be  taxed ;  ana  while  it  consists 
strictly  with  constitutional  opinions  it 
might  help  a  little  the  national  revenue. 

We  have  never  heard  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  enfranchisement  in  or  by  policies 
of  Life  Assurance  held  in  companies 
whose  directors  might  be  willing  to  submit 
their  affairs  to  a  Government  audit.  These 
documents  acquire  value  by  time,  and  they 
are  of  their  nominal  value  at  once  in  cer- 
tain contingencies.  No  other  documents 
in  the  possession  of  persons  not  other- 
wise enfranchised,  could  better  show  their 
desire  for  independence.  Among  the 
labouring  and  operative  classes  the  prac- 
tice) deserves  encouragement  Its  exten- 
sion would  elevate  their  monetary  circum* 
stances ;  and  with  them  their  educational 
and  moral  condition.  If  indeed  the  object 
of  statesmen  was  to  include  on  the  elec- 
toral registry,  the  hale  hearted  and  well- 
intentioned  men  of  the  working  classes, 
this  scheme  would  have  been  adopted  as 
first  of  the  franchises,  styled  by  Mr. 
Bright  "  fancy  qualifications,"  with  rather 
more  sarcasm  than  truth.  By  this  plan 
our  ploughman  of  the  higher  grades  might 
become  an  elector ;  and  even  if  no  better 
results  arose  from  the  adoption  of  this 
system  than  the  increase  of  life  assurance 
policies  among  artisans  and  labourers,  its 
merits  should  commend  it  to  public  use. 

All  these  additional  qualifications  except 
the  last  have  been  proposed  by  leading 
men  in  one  of  the  two  Cabinets  between 
which  we  oscillate ;  and  have  not  there- 
fore any  of  the  objections  thatare  attached 
to  novelty.  In  the  coming  bill  we  might 
expect  their  incorporation,  if  the  indepen- 
dent liberals  were  anxious  to  extend  its 
limits.  Lord  John  Russell  may  even  in  • 
elude  them  in  his  plan ;  and  it  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  produce 
a  considerable  number  of  voters.  No 
measure  founded  on  limited  principles 
can  be  final ;  and  with  that  opinion  we  are 
not  interested  in  rendering  an  interim 
project  satisfactory;  but  on  the  other 
hand  all  parties  are  interested  in  obtaining 
even  for  a  time  the  best  measure  possible; 
and   all  these  subsidiary   qualifications 
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would  improve  the  bare  franchisee  by 
houses  and  lands. 

The  occupying  franchises  may  be  fixed 
at  six  pounds  in  Doroughs,  and  ten  pounds 
in  counties ;  but  more  doubt  exists,  even 
still,  respecting  the  ownership  qualifica- 
tions.   At  present,  in  England  the  forty 
shilling  franchise  brings  ownership  almost 
to  its  lowest  limit.    In  Scotland,  the  cor- 
responding franchise  is  ten  pounds.    Ac- 
cording to  one  report  it  will  be  reduced 
to  five  pounds.     The  friends  of  these 
figures  say  that  they  cannot  be  smaller 
because  few  houses  are  built  worth  less 
than  five  pounds  per  annum,  and  we  have 
no  freeholders.    They  forget  that  in  rural 
districts,  in  small  towns  and  villages,  a 
necessity     exists    for     multiplying    the 
number  of  cottages  with  a  small  quantity 
of  land  attached.    The  forty  shilling  feu- 
hold,  differing  from  the  freehold,  would 
accomplish    this    object.      A  purchaser 
of  a  forty  shilling  freehold  may  accom- 
plish his  purpose  without  doing  any  good 
to  himself  or  to  the  locality;   but  the 
forty  shilling  feuholder  must  have  placed 
property   worth  at  least  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  upon  the  land,  before  he  could 
efarim  a  vote.     A  feuholder  is  absolute 
owner  of  the  land  while  he  pays  the  stipu- 
lated rent.     The  fee  cannot  be  raised,  and 
die  land  cannot  be  resumed  for  ever,  or 
while,  in  the  words  of  some  old  agreement, 
"  grass  grows  and  water  runs."     This  dis- 
position of  land  is  more  calculated  to  ac- 
complish local  improvements  than  an  out 
and  out  sale  of  patches,  for  it  conveys  the 
we  of  the  ground  without  infringing  on 
the  feuholder's  money.     Jfor  that  cause,  it 
should  be  recognised  and  respected  by  the 
state ;  yet,  it  is  despised,  almost  forgotten, 
and  driven  into  a  corner.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  British  Parliament  cannot 
recede   from    any  position  once  taken, 
however  it  may  appear  by  experience, 
unprofitable.     The  accusation  seems  to  be 
comet,  and  the  practice  serves  prejudice, 
if  it  does  not  provide  for  prudence.  Forty 
shilling  freeholds  are  of  old  institution  in 
England,  and  must  be  supported  there, 
not  only  in  their  natural,  but    in  their 
non-natural  meaning.    So,  when  one  party 
suggested  the  confinement  of  freeholders, 
qualified  by  land  within  boroughs,  to  their 
borough,  instead  of  the  county,  registry ; 
Scotland  was  catted  on  for  support  against 
*  peat  disfranchisement ;   yet,  when  we 
**  an  extension  ot  this  franchise,  with 


its  geographical  and  natural  application, 
the  request  is  refused  upon  the  plea  of  its 
being  new  in  Scotland.  No  other  facts 
more  dearly  illustrate  the  prevalence  of 
factious  feeling,  and  the  want  of  broad 
and  consistent  principle,  among  the  leaders 
of  a  party,  than  the  transactions  regarding 
this  franchise  in  the  two  countries.  If  it 
be  advisable  in  England,  it  should  be 
adopted  in  Scotland;  and  if  it  be  right 
that  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  of  some 
English  boroughs  should  vote,  not  in  their 
boroughs,  but  in  their  counties,  it  must 
be  right  to  allow  those  of  all  the  boroughs, 
in  like  manner,  to  overstep  their  boundary 
line  and  go  to  the  poll  out  of  town. 
Custom  is  the  only  argument  against  truth 
in  this  case,  and  die  custom  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians  changeth  not.  For  them 
legislation  should  be  closed  ;  yet,  if  they 
would  be  reformers  in  one  particular,  they 
ought  to  be  reformers  in  all  its  kindred 
subjects. 

We  have  for  nearly  two  years  given  a 
large  space  to  the  consideration  of  various 
arguments  respecting  the  suffrage;  ani- 
mated partly  by  the  hope  of  its  burning 
a  more  pressing  subject  than  judging  it 
from  any  apparent  circumstances  it  has 
grown.  Lord  John  Russell  received  only 
a  few  days  ago  a  deputation  from  the 
electors  of  London.  They  came  with  a 
petition  entrusted  to  him  as  one  of  their 
four  members,  for  presentation.  It  sought 
in  general  language  a  large  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  equal  representation,  vote 
by  ballot,  and  triennial  Parliaments.  Mr. 
Morley,  a  member  of  the  deputation, 
assured  the  noble  Lord  who  is  to  propose 
the  Government  measure,  that  the  anxiety 
for  reform  was  prevalent  among  the  con- 
stituencies. Lord  John  Eussell,  who  re- 
members the  agitation  for  the  last  Reform 
bill  and  the  political  unions,  did  not  deny 
that  statement,  but  he  informed  the  depu- 
tation that  this  anxiety  was  unknown  in 
the  House  ot  Commons.  He  apparently 
believed  that  its  expression  there  might 
be  followed  by  some  good.  Neither  to 
the  noble  Lord  nor  to  Mr.  Morley  did 
the  causes  occur  for  the  absence  of  any 
deep  feeling  on  the  subject,  or  they  didnot 
state  these  reasons,  if  they  had  an  opinion 
concerning  than;  but  Mr.  Morley  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Bright' s  calculation  men* 
tioned  the  six  to  seven  unrepwwated 
millions  as  so  many  reasons  for  repreeent- 
ing  a  twelfth  part  of  the  number.    Either 
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that4  twelfth  forms  all  the  proportion  of 
thetfi  who  should  be  represented,  or  any 
great  interest  in  the  bill  cannot  be  ex- 
pectedfrom  the  remaining  eleven-twelfths. 
Mr.  Morley  should  have  said  that  there 
are  half  a  million  of  men  without  the  fran- 
chise in  the  country,  for  whom  we  seek 
wes,  and  there  is  an  agitation  in  the 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  this  half  million 
corresponding  to  their  importance;  or 
there  are  six  millions  wanting  franchises  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  give  us  an  instal- 
ment of  half  a  million ;  for  the  demand 
is  supported  by  an  agitation  equal  to  that 
proportion.  Even  the  Foreign  Secretary 
would  have  comprehended  in  the  maximum 
of  Is.  8d.  per£  that  no  great  petitioning 
or  remonstrating  could  be  expected. 

The  existing  mil  on  this  subject  is  more- 
over a  vote  of  confidence  in  public  men  by 
the  public.  A  Reform  bill  has  been  pro- 
mised for  many  years.  It  has  experienced 
no  opposition,  except  in  the  course  of 
events  and  want  of  tune.  The  old  Minis- 
try were  put  out  by  the  present  Ministry 
because  the  new  had  no  confidence  in  the 
designs  of  the  old  on  the  question.  Its 
friends,  said,  therefore,  the  new  party  are 
pledged  to  as  much  as  we  have  been 
offered,  and  something  more.  The  in- 
ference is  strictly  correct,  and  the  public 
place  uponit  perfect  reliance.  If  hereafter 
they  find  themselves  deceived,  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  want  of  excitement ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  will  require  to  offer  no 
farther  hint  on  the  subject.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  he  seeks  to  deceive  his  sup- 
porters, but  is  anxious  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
although  he  may  require  support  even  in 
the  Cabinet,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
measure,  but  its  necessity,  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  several  reasons  for  post- 
poning the  bill  from  1860  to  1861,  or  even 
into  the  subsequent  year. 

The  middle  classes  are  supposed  by  the 
unenfranchised  to  entertain  no  keen  feel- 
ing in  their  favour.  If  the  supposition 
be  correct,  the  classes  in  question  are  con- 
sistent and  have  no  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  themselves.  Even  if  no  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  were  desirable  or 
necessary,  a  re-distribution  of  members 
is  desirable;  yet,  the  electors  of  large 
boroughs  and  populous  counties  exhibit 
no  anxiety  to  redress  the  insulting  ar- 
rangements which  now  disfigure  the 
representation  and  prevent  it  from  reflect- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  million.     Family 


influence  is  paramount  over  many  small 
constituencies,  and  the  influence  of  wealth 
in  others.    A  number  of  seats  have  their 

E rices  ticketed  like  stalls  in  an  opera- 
ouse ;  and  a  number  more  are  heir  looms 
of  a  family,  not  to  be  parted  with  at  any 
price.      Even  when  small  constituencies 
discharge  their  duty  with  a  distinct  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  themselves  they  manage 
occasionally  to  accomplish  their  object  at 
the  public  expense.      From  this  cause 
public  money  is  expended  often  in  quartere 
that  bring  little  or  no  return,  because  a 
few  treasury  boroughs  are  convenient.  A 
division  of  the  three  kingdoms  into  dis- 
tricts by  the  employment  of  658  to  obtain 
a  result  that  would  be  wrought  by  a  boy, 
pretty  well  through  withsimpledivision,at 
school  on  his  slate,  is  not  sought  by  any 
party.     For  the  old  "nomenclature"  of 
constituencies  and  their  members,  in  their 
official  state,  every  person  holds  all  the 
necessary  respect — of  course  that  is  not 
much — but  there  is  no  necessity  for  keep- 
ing Harwich  always  at  the  present  limits 
of  Harwich.    A  member  could  be  taken 
from  it,  and  a  dozen  of  parishes  added  to 
it ;  so  that  if  the  member  for  Harwich  be 
necessary  to  the  constitution,  the  consti- 
tution could  always  have  the  member  for 
Harwich.   Arundel  might  still  answer  the 
purpose  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  of 
representing  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  although  the  arrangement  were 
made  a  little  more  decent  by  an  extension 
of  its  borders,  and  some  guarantee  for  the 
non-conversion  of  its  owner.     The  par- 
ticulars respecting  equal  representation  do 
not,  however,  require  repetition,  for  they 
are  so  clear  and  notorious  that  the  for- 
bearance of  those  who  suffer  under  them, 
and  the  patience  of  their  representatives, 
are  either  illustrious  exhibitions  of  the 
virtue,  or  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  some- 
thing else.     The  charges  of  apathy  to  the 
interests  of  the  unenfranchised  classes  is 
not  applicable,  however,  to  men  who  are 
equally  apathetic  to  their  own  interests, 
in  any  class  or  sectional  sense.     Equal 
representation  is  not  to  form  parts  of  the 
government  bill,  yet  those  electors  and 
their   representatives  who  could  compel 
the  adoption  of  common  honesty  as  the 
rule,  allow  common  honesty  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  case.      Perhaps  nothing 
more   clearly    shows    the  necessity   for 

Eolitical  teaching — not  elementary  quite, 
ut  practical — than  these  facts ;   yet,  an 
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immense  quantity  of  theorising  would  be 
necessary  to  make  an  impression  on  them. 
Men  are  taught  by  calamities  to  discharge 
duties,  and  something  in  that  nature  may 
be  schools  in  this  matter. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
Ballot.  No  possible  objection  can  be 
made  to  its  use  that  even  requires  scrutiny. 
It  could  not  prevent  bribery  by  contract 
mi  a  large  scale.  It  might  not  prevent 
efforts  to  screw  promises  out  of  depen- 
dents when  canvassed  by  superiors  in 
something  for  their  votes.  It  would  not 
cure  any  or  every  evil  entirely,  but  it 
would  greatly  reduce  them ;  and  the  an- 
noyances of  the  present  system  would 
not  be  so  generally  practicable  or  practised 
with,  as  they  are  without  the  ballot.  Still 
there  is  not  a  great  agitation  on  this  sub- 
ject among  tradesmen.  If  they  are  apa- 
thetic, they  certainly  are  not  selfish. 

Triennial  Parliaments  will  beconsidered 
a  retrogressive  article  in  our  creed  soon, 
and  we  need  say  little  of  them.  For 
some  time  past,  Parliaments  have  been 
shorter  than  three  years.  We  had  a  new 
Parliament  in  1857,  a  repetition  in  1859, 
and  we  may  expect  another  dissolution  in 
1860  or  certainly  in  1861.  The  time  may 
again  come  when  triennial  Parliaments 
will  be  necessary ;  at  present,  they  would 
deprive  many  constituencies  of  an  excite- 
ment, frequently  more  profitable  to  the 
beer  shops  than  to  the  community  in 
general  The  ministerial  plan  will  be  a 
six  pound  rental  in  boroughs,  a  ten  pound 
rental  in  counties,  a  five  pound  ownership 
in  Scotland,  and  from  the  existence  of 
forty  shilling  freeholds,  no  change  may  be 
proposed  in  the  proprietary  qualifications 
of  England,  while  an  Irish  bill  will  not  be 
carried  in  the  present  session.  The 
omission  will  cause  some  confusion,  but  it 
may  be  considered  necessary,  and  the 
franchises  of  Ireland  are  considerably 
lower  now  than  those  of  Scotland. 

The  ballot  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  the  government  scheme,  and  although 
it  may  cause  a  division  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, yet  we  regret  to  believe  that  it  can- 
not be  successful.  A  re-distribution  of 
seats  on  a  large  scale  will  not  be  attempted. 
The  subject  according  to  one  report  was 
to  be  dropped  entirely;  but  this  is  im- 


probable because  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment must  follow  immediately  any  large 
disfranchisement  ot  some  boroughs,  and 
enfranchisement  of  others,  and  no  ministry 
would  pass  a  measure  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise without  attempting  to  carry  a  more 
equitable  representation,  if  only  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  a  proposal  in  the  first 
session  of  a  new  Parliament  on  that 
subject,  that  must  be  followed  immediately 
by  another  dissolution,  and  another  new 
Parliament. 

A  few  weeks  will  bring  out  the  parti- 
culars of  the  Government  measure  m  an 
official  shape ;  unless  some  accident  inter- 
vene, but  the  present  session  is  exposed 
peculiarly  to  accidents,  audit  seems  highly 

Erobable  that  the  bill  will  be  intercepted 
y  one  of  them.  Even  this  result  although 
apparently  favourable  to  our  principles  is 
not  one  to  be  sought.  Eight  years  have 
now  come  and  gone  under  the  promise  of 
some  change  in  the  spring  of  power; 
and  although  final  measures,  a  twenty 
five  years  bill  or  any  lease  of  legis- 
lation are  absurd  expectations;  yet, 
if  at  present  the  unenfranchised  do 
not  in  great  numbers  require  a  larger 
franchise  than  the  late  Cabinet  would 
have  given  last  session,  and  another 
Cabinet  will  propose  this  year,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  discussions  should  be  con- 
cluded for  a  time,  and  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  public  be  turned  to 
these  practical  measures  which  colonial 
and    domestic   interests   require.      The 

government,  and  the  electors  cannot  be 
lamed  if  they  decline  to  concede  elec- 
toral privileges  to  men  of  whom  a  majority 
may  desire  them,  yet  do  not  express  their 
wish ;  although  both  the  government  and 
the  present  voters,  by  a  little  inquiry  in 
the  different  localities,  would  have  found 
that  the  narrow  scheme  is  not  so  safe  as 
the  wider  measure  of  complete  suffrage, 
or  of  complete  suffrage  witn  a  residential 
qualification  to  all  who  can  read  and  write 
— a  franchise  which  we  believe  would  have 
been  final,  while  any  dangers  averted 
by  the  exception  are  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye  from  their  minuteness,  and  only 
under  a  misroscopic  prejudice  become 
visible. 
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vo.  I. 
A  small  group  of  men  were  idle,  for  the  forenoon 
had  resembled  a  shower-bath ;  bat  idle  people  need 
not  close  their  eyes — a  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 

"  My  !— there's  legs  and  petticoats !" 

Navvies  are  observant :  navvies  are  sometimes 
inebriated:  narriet  are  frequently  loquacious.  The 
aboTe  remark  exemplified  the  three  qualifications, 
the  middle  clause  being  in  the  minority.  Petti- 
coats are  frequently  absurd  in  dimensions,  and 
are  not  at  all  times  a  decent  covering  for  the  ancles 
under  them — audi  the  above  ejaculation,  uttered 
by  one,  echoed  by  Ave,  of  a  group  of  men  clustered 
round  a  door  of  a  publichouse  in  the  salubrious 
and  aristocratical  neighbourhood  of  Ferdinand- 
street,  Camden  Town. 

The  person,  or  the  lady,  or  the  female — for 
designations  become  difficulties  in  these  days  of 
shallow  pretence,  when  people  send  their  "  com- 
pliments*' with  their  bills,  and  servants  dress  as 
gaudily  as  their  mistresses — looked  infinitely  dis- 
gusted ;  more  than  infinitely — infinitessimally  we 
would  say,  only  that  implies  something  small,  and 
her  disgust  was  very  big — monstrously  big !  She 
■  would  have  looked  round  at  the  navvies  and  anni- 
hilated them,  like  the  Medusa,  with  a  glance ;  but 
a  lurking  suspicion  of  "chaff"  induced  her  to 
go  on  quietly  and  indignantly. 

"Extremely  annoying/9  she  muttered,  as  she 
walked  on,  swinging  her  mass  of  crinoline— a  May 
Day  Jack-in-the-box  looking  thing — against  the 
legs  of  the  passengers.  "  Extremely  disgusting ! 
What  brutes  these  navvies  are  ! — can't  let  a  lady 
pass  without  an  insulting  remark  1  Pity  the  police 
don't  do  their  duty,  and  be  in  the  way  when  such 
outrages  occur !" 

She  had  in  her  anger  spoken  aloud.  A  queer 
looking  little  old  man  shambled  on  beside  her. 
"They  don't  come  within  the  statute  of  offences," 
he  said,  as  he  chuckled  and  passed  her.  "  Legs 
and  petticoats  are  not  actionable  or  punishable 
terms.  Why  do  you  exhibit  or  wear  them  if  you 
are  ashamed  of  having  them  noticed  P" 

no.  n. 
Labi  Mtodoch  was  "  at  home"  again — not  that 
she  ever  or  often  was  from  home ;  but  now  she 
was  specially  "  at  home"  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  term.  Her  soiree  this  time  was  limited ; 
only  sixty  were  invited — only  fifty  did  she  re- 
ceive. 

Lady  Murdoch's  rooms  were  large — very  large ; 
ergo,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  dancing ;  and 
this  soiree  was  exclusively  a  dancing  soiree — no- 
thing but  twirling  and  spinning  in  the  ball-room, 
and  whist  and  quibbling  in  the  card-room,  with 
eating  and  drinking — the  best  part  of  all,  per- 
chance— in  the  supper-room. 

A  galop — "La  Fuite" — so  said  the  cards ;  and 
the  band — »,  *.,  the  piano,  cornet  and  violin— for 


this  time  her  music,  like  her  soiree,  was  limited — 
struck  up  the  gay  dancing  measure. 

"  Captain  Jerningham — let  me  find  you  a  part- 
ner," said  her  goodnatured  ladyship  to  a  soft- 
looking  fool  with  effeminate  hands  and  a  meaning* 
leas  face. 

"No— thank  you ;— it's  such  a  bwore— dooced 
hot — dooced  troublesome — dooeed  nuisance  !'* 

Lady  Murdoch  looked  annoyed ;  but  the  annoy- 
ance passed  as  the  bright  eyes  of  the  little  Irish 
Rose  met  hers,  and  a  knowing  little  nod  said 
"  leave  him  to  me." 

"And  it's  dancing  you  don't  like,  Captain 
Jerningham,"  she  said  in  her  broadest  accent. 

"  It's  a  dooced  bore,"  was  the  reply. 

"Maybe  it's  cards  you  like  P" 

"  No ;  they're  dooced  slow." 

"  And  is  it  conversation  you're  just  thinking  of 
by  way  of  diversion  P" 

"  Conversation  P— ah!" 

"  Or  perhaps  the  supper— the  eating  and  the 
drinking  P  You're  going  to  think,  mayhap,"  said 
Rose,  as  the  object  of  her  remarks  threw  himself 
down  on  a  bench,  while  she  was  carried  off  to  take 
part  in  the  legalised  race.  "  But  it's  the  last 
thing  I'd  accuse  you  of,"  she  added,  moving  away. 

Captain  Jerningham  was  joined  by  another  of 
his  own  calibre — if  anything  so  volatile  could  be 
said  to  have  any  calibre  at  all. 

"  Rather  slow,"  remarked  noodle  No.  2. 

"Dooced,"  replied  noodle  No.  1. 

"  Going  to  cut  it  P  "  asked  No.  2. 

"  Not  before  feeding  time,"  said  No.  1, — and 
there  the  dialogue  oeased. 

"  Lots  of  pretty  girls,"  said  No.  2. 

"Lots,"  added  No.  1, — aud  then  there  came 
another  pause. 

"  Good  ancles,"  ejaculated  No.  2,  as  a  dress 
flew  past  him. 

"  Stunning,"  said  No.  1,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  than  he  had  yet  shown. 

The  remark  had  been  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  dancer;  and— she  did  n*t  look  dis- 
pleased. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  same  little  dry  old 
chip — the  little  cynical  old  man — had  found  his 
way  into  Lady  Murdoch's  rooms  that  night  There 
he  was,  close  behind  the  brace  of  noodles,  rubbing 
his  hands,  elongating  his  mouth  in  chuckling, 
screwing  himself  up  into  a  corner,  and  saying 
"  nothing  to  nobody." 

"Stunning,"  repeated  No.  1, — "a  well-made 
girl." 

"  Verily,"  said  the  little  old  man,  "  the  animus 
of  the  aristocracy  and  democracy  are  the  same — 
what  makes  the  one  an  insult  and  the  other  a 
compliment  P"  He  thought  on  the  matter  aud 
thinking  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  in  a  ball-room. 
He  dreamed — 
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ko.  m. 

"  Carte  me  an  image/*  quoth  the  old  man  as  he 
walked  through  a  sculptor's  studio;  "cut  the 
lines  curiously — so;  a  curve  there  for  the  syco- 
phant's smile;  cast  over  the  eyes  the  veil  of 
hypocrisy ;  hid  the  chiselled  lips  convey  the  idea 
of  falsehood,  and  the  smooth  nostril  speak  of  feel- 
ing non-existent,  or  concealed.  The  sex  P — pshaw ! 
let  it  he  either*  Wait; — well  have  it  woman; 
she  being  the  weaker  is  the  safer  for  the  obloquy. 
Now  for  the  garments — gaudy,  gay,  and  glittering, 
and  of  newest  form.  The  quality  P  Dolt ! — who 
looks  to  the  quality  now-a-days  P  Intrinsic  worth 
is  out  of  date — buried  with  the  last  generation. 
Show  wins  the  prize  now— mere  empty  show 
and  pretence." 

"  Good,**  said  the  old  man  as  the  image  left  the 
sculptor's  hands  completed ;  "good!  next  oomes 
the  pedestal — never  mind  the  carving,  so  you  will 
gud  it  well  with  tinsel**  "  Finished  P  Then 
place  it  where  the  world  may  worship  the  idol  of 
the  day,  Humbug  ! 

Til  dream  on,"  and  the  old  fellow  closed  those 
keen  grey  eyes.  "  Fancy — cheating  fancy — wrap 
me  in  thy  cloud,  and  let  me  mark  the  votaries 
thronging  to  the  shrine." 


No.  iv. 


The  galop  was  over,  and  then  came  a  quadrille. 
People  can  talk  in  quadrilles.  Fast  young  ladies 
vote  them  "  slow."  "  Slow"  old  ladies  consider 
them  respectable.  **  Tour  sister  looks  in  excellent 
health ;  I  heard  but  a  poor  account  of  her  when 
I  called,"  remarked  Lady  Murdoch  to  a  pale, 
washed-out  looking  girl,  in  blue,  and  white,  and 
silver. 

"She  is  very  delicate,"  was  the  answer. 
"Mamma  is  dreadfully  anxious,  I  assure  you." 
(A  side-look  at  a  young  baronet  who  was  fool 
enough  to  consider  a  sickly  constitution  interest- 
ing.) "  Dr.  S—  oomes  every  day  to  see  her,  every 
day !  And  his  visits  are  quite  a  comfort  1  He  is 
«ae*  a  nioe  person  I  so  agreeable — so  much  to 
say.  (There  seemed  to  be  a  little  hissing  whisper 
near,  sounding  very  much  like  "and  so  little  to 
do.")  He  never  stays  less  than  half  an  hour  1 
and  poor  Emily  forgets  her  pain  while  he  is  with 
as  I  assure  you." 

"What  does  the  doctor  say  of  her  caseP" 
asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

M0h!  a  nervous  affection — quite  a  nervous 
affection,  requiring  most  delicate  and  skilful  treat- 
ment ;  he  hopes  to  get  her  round  in  time,  but  he 
assures  us,  she  needs  great  care." 

"  Will  you  advance,"  said  the  young  baronet, 
calling  his  partner's  attention  to  the  dance,  and  so 
putting  an  end  to  her  medical  discussion. 

(Did  the  same  low  whisper  seem  to  breathe  the 
>  of  the  "old  man's  idol  P") 


tfo.  V. 
"  Knock  and  ring."  "  Easily  done,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch  as  she  read  the  injunction  on  the  door  of 
a  house,  somewhere — and  no  matter  where — in 
London.  "  Knock  and  ring/ '— :then  the  door  flies 
open,  and  a  functionary  inside,  stares  at  the  lady 
outside. 

"This  is  a  ladies'  college,"  says  the  latter  P 
"  Yes,"  answers  the  former. 
"  I  wish  a  prospectus." 

It  is  handed  to  her,  and  Lady  Murdoch  steps 
into  her  carriage  again,  and  drives  round  the  Park 
to  read  it. 

"  Capital  masters,"  she  says  to  a  companion, 
"  It  will  meet  my  views,  Rose." 

"  If  they  all  teach  there,'*  answered  the  Irish 
girl,  for  she  was  the  companion.  "  If  they  are  all 
there ;  but  your  Ladyship  may  just  as  well  believe 
in  a  house-agent's  advertisement  as  the  prospectus 
of  some  of  these  Institutions,  which  spring  up 
in  the  hot-bed  of  the  metropolis — appearing  in 
every  locality.  One-half  of  them  are  only  fungi, 
and  your  Ladyship's  not  the  woman  I  take  yon  to 
be,  if  you  don't  find  that  out  sooner  or  later** 

"  Signor  Solfeggio,  for  singing,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch  reading  the  prospectus,  "  He  is  one  of 
the  first.  Monsieur  Scales  for  the  piano— excellent. 
German,  Herr  Sourkrautz — admirable.  Italian, 
Signor  Buongiorno — can't  be  better.  French, 
Monsieur  Faitrien — Hose,  pull  the  check-string— 
I'll  drive  back  and  make  the  agreement  at  once." 
"  And  I'll  bet  a  penny,  ye  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  replied  Rose  laughing, 

"Can  I  see  the  lady  principal,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch ;  and  to  that  august  personage  she  was 
shown. 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  my  perusal  of  your  pros- 
pectus." (The  lady  smiled.)  "  And  am  disposed 
to  place  my  niece  under  your  care."  (The  lady 
looked  bland.)  "  1  approve  of  your  masters." 
(The  lady  stared.)  "They  are  exactly  those  I 
desire."  (The  lady  opened  her  mouth.)  "First 
— she  will  take  singing  under  Solfeggio."  (Hie 
lady  kept  her  mouth  open,  but  said  nothing.) 
"Then,  music — piano — of  Scales, — German  of 
Sourkrauta, — Italian  of  Buongiorno,— and  French 
of  Faitrien.  Now  tell  me  the  days  they  attend 
— the  terms  are  moderate  I  see."  (The  lady 
looked  glum.)  "The  days  and  hours  if  you  please." 
'•Why,"— the  lady  principal  faltered  in  her 
answer — made  a  false  step  as  it  were — recovered 
— gave  a  plunge,  and  leapt  right  into  the  centre  of 
her  difficulty.  "  Why — I  must — explain — be  ex- 
plicit—and— state — that — in  fact — the  classes  for 
these  masters  are  not  yet  quite  formed — but— your 
niece  will  find  our  mistresses — " 

"I  require  masters,"  said  Lady  Murdoch 
angrily,  "  If  none  of  these  professors  teach  here, 
why  don't  you  say  so?  Come  Rose,  we  are 
wasting  our  time  and  temper." 

A  murmur  floated  bye,  like  a  speaker  muttering 
in  his  sleep,  and  the  dreamy  words  sounded  like, 
"  other  votaries  at  the  shrine." 
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A  man  with  a  weary  look  and  a  thread-bare  coat, 
entered  a  publishing  office.  A  parcel — the  parcel 
•—so  neatly  tied,  so  carefully  enclosed,— the  well 
in  which  lay  buried  hours  of  life, — hours  taken 
from  the  quiet  night, — hours  heavy  with  deep 
thought* — hours,  when  pressing  care  had  been  cast 
aside  with  an  effort  which  has  added  years  to  age, 
and  the  interest  of  the  story  or  the  essay  which 
was  in  his  hand. 

"Can  I  see  the  editor  P" 

"The  editor  is  engaged." 

"One  of  the  principals P" 

A  sleek-faced  gentleman,  with  long  hair,  bowed 
to  the  poor  meek  author. 

"  I  wish  to  submit  this  manuscript  for  your 
approval." 

The  sleek  gentleman  shakes  his  head,  but  holds 
out  his  hand. 

"  Overdone  with  M88..— publishing  trade  so 
very  bad  ;  no  objection  to  look  at  it." 

The  meek  author  feels  the  mercury  of  his  lite- 
rary ardour  going  down  with  a  run.  For  just 
two  minutes  and  a  half  he  has  entertained  the 
idea  of  adopting  the  calling  of  a  street-sweeper, 
or  becoming  a  member  of  the  shoe-brigade. 

The  MS.,  however,  is  to  be  left.  It  is  launched 
friendless  on  the  world  like  many  a  better  thing, 
and  must  take  its  chance.  Could  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  and  wishes,  the  keen  anxieties,  the  struggles 
and  the  toil,  and  maybe  mental  anguish  which  has 
been  wrapped  up  in  its  completion,  be  read  with 
the  written  words,  they  would  go  to  the  hearts  of 
every  style  of  readers,  and  "  take'"  as  the  saying 
is,— but  these  are  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  lying 
too  deep  for  the  superficial  glances  of  man. 

"  When  will  you  give  me  an  answer  P" 

"Cannot  look  at  it  for  a  month." 

"  Waft  me  on  Fancy,"  murmured  the  sleeper  in 
his  dreams. 

"  Accepted  !   and  the  profits  to  be  shared." 

The  author  sighs,— a  very  usual  occupation 
with  the  fraternity. 

"On  again,  Fancy,"  murmurs  the  sleeper. 

HBVIEWS. 

"  Work  of  extreme  literary  merit."— Nobody's 
Journal. 

"  Eminently  pleasant  book."— Sun  and  Moon 
Magazine. 

"  Sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  public."— 
North  Pole  Review. 

•  •  •  •  • 

u  Second  edition  this  day  !" 

••  I  have  called  to  see  if  you  have  no  remittance 
to  make  me,"  says  the  meek  author,  holding  the 
second  edition  in  his  hand. 

"Bamittance  !— my  dear  sir!  The  work  has 
been  a  loss,  a  dead  loss  ;  but  it  evinces  so  much 
talent— such  an  originality,  that— we  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  look  at  another,  which  doubtless, 
will  be  more  profitable." 

It  is  the  meek  author's  turn  to  shake  brs  head 


now,  as  he  remembers  an  old  saying  which,  with 
slight  revision,  applies  to  his  own  case,  the  omis- 
sion of  a  single  letter  only  being  necessary.  Thus 
runs  the  adage  under  correction :  "  All  work  and 
no  pay,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

"  Give  it  time,  sir,"  continues  the  man  of  books ; 
"  spend  six  months  on  it,  and — " 

The  author  bows  his  negative. 

"  One  heretic !  One  refusing  to  worship,"  says 
the  dreamer.  * 

ho.  vn. 

"Only  five  shillings  per  yard,  madam,— job  lot, 
cost  originally  twelve  and  three!  special  sale, 
ma'am.  Bona-fide  stock !  Bona-fide  purchases  ! 
The  quality  to  be  depended  on.  All  bankrupt's 
goods,  consigned  to  those  very  emineut  auctioneers, 
Messrs.  Doall  and  Cheatall." 

"  This  way,  madam ;  this  way  if  you  please. 
Muslin  dresses,  madam,  at  3s.  ll£d.,  honestly 
worth  15s-  Gloves,  madam  ;  Paris  gloves,  Is.  Hid, 
general  price,  3s.  9d.  All  the  goods  of  the  same 
quality,  and  all  disposed  of  on  the  same  scale  of— 

"Humbug,"  murmured  the  sleeper  in  his 
dreams. 

no.  vm. 

"And  will  I  be  able  to  go  to  chapel  on  Saturday 
night  P" 

"Certainly." 

"  And  I'd  like  to  go  on  Sunday  morning,  because 
there's  a  plenary  indulgence." 

"  You  can  go." 

"Til  go  to  confession  sure  on  Saturday  night  j 
I'll  be  aisier  in  my  my  mind  after  that." 

"  Why  P" 

"Sure  I'll  get  absolution  for  all  Pve  done 
wrong." 

"Mir9 

"Yes— all.  I  hav'nt  stole  anything,  or  I'd 
have  to  give  it  back  before  the  priest  would  forgive 
me." 

"Can  you  give  back  the  lies  you've  uttered?" 

"  Sure  a  lie  is  not  like  a  theft." 

"Quite  as  bad." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  ;  it's  not  half  as  bad. 
The  priest  says  I'll  be  sent  to  hell  if  I  don't  give 
back  anything  I  steal ;  but  he'll  forgive  a  lie,  if  I 
tell  the  truth  in  the  confession-box." 

"  Will  he  P" 

"  Yes.  If  I  tell  a  lie  there  I'm  lost ;  but  if  I 
tell  it  anywhere  else,  I'll  be  forgiven." 

"  Do  you  believe  the  Bible  P" 

"  I  believe  what  the  priest  tells  me  to  believe." 

"  Listen.  '  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into 
the  city. 

'  For  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  who- 
soever lovelh  and  maketh  a  lie*  Does  your  priest 
desire  you  to  believe  that  ? 

"  I  never  asked  him,  sure.0 
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"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  the  sleeper  rousing  him- 
self. "  The  crowd  becomes  suffocating,  I  sicken  of 
it !  All  crowding  to  that  cursed  shrino  !  All ! 
AU!" 

'•May  it  please  your  Majesty ;"  began  the 
sculptor. 

"Fool!"  replied  the  sleeper.  "Don't  heap 
the  titles  of  the  earth  on  me  ;  I  am  no  potentate. 
Are  you  like  the  others  ?  the  worshipper  of  the 
idol  of  your  own  carving.  To  your  point  roan,  in 
plain  unvarnished  terms." 

"  Tou  are  disgusted  with  the  idol  raised,"  con- 
tinued the  sculptor.  "I  have  another  at  your 
service.  A  Tery  homely  figure — without  garment 
or  adornment — yet  withal  most  lovely,  according 
to  my  poor  taste,  chiselled  by  a  different  artisan 
to  that  who  now  stands  yonder." 

M  Who  wrought  the  one  I  purohased  ?" 

"  A  craftsman  of  our  working  world,  a  cunning 
fellow  enough  in  handiwork,  bis  name  they  say  is, 
Mammon !" 

"  And  the  other  ?" 

"Was  cast  in  Heaven!" 

"  The  name  of  this  second  statue  ?" 

"Truth!" 

Loud  laughed  the  cynic,  loud  and  long. 

"And  you  propose  Truth  as  an  idol ;"  he  said, 
when  his  mirth  bad  cease  (i.  "  You  must  be  a  fool 
yourself  or  think  me  one.  Why  Truth  is  never 
worshipped.  Men  hate  the  homely  image,  shun 
and  revile  her,  say  she  is  a  mar-plot,  heap  other 
epithets  upon  ber.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of 
idiotcy  to  hold  up  Truth  for  adoration.  Send 
back  the  thing  to  where  it  came  from.  There  is 
no  market  for  it  in  this  lower  sphere." 

HO.    IX. 

"Victoma  Theatre!  Preaching  in  a  theatre. 
In  an  Deconsecrated  building.  Horrible  profanity ! 
But  the  man  was  only  a  Baptist ;  that  accounts 
for  the  sacrilege. 

The  speaker,  a  lady  far  advanced  in  the  after- 
noon o>  life,  and  quite  buried  in  the  orthodoxy  of 
"the  Church,'*  lifted  her  hands,  eyes, and  voice,  in 
virtuous  horror  at  the  desecration. 

"Quite  true  I  assure  you,"  remarked  a  quiet 
looking  man  with  a  slightly  clerical  appearance, 
who  stood  near.  "And/*  he  continued,  "not 
only  in  that  place,  but  in  others  of  the  same  kind, 
•s  the  Garrick  Theatre,  in  that  vice  teeming 
locality,  Whitechapel. " 

M  A  dissenter  of  course !"  said  the  lady,  looking 
wrot  terable  things. 

"  Yes,  an  Independent  minister." 

"  It  really  should  not  be  permitted." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  is  an  innovation." 

("Quite,"  remarked  the  little  old  man,  with 
wmething  like  a  sneer.) 

"  And,"  rejoined  the  clergyman ;  "  a  church- 
nan  by-the-bye.  One  more  instance  may  I  name. 
I  find  that  in  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  a  sermon, 
or  sermons  hive  been  preached," 


"  Abominable !"  said  the  lady.  "Quite  abom- 
inable !     There  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  thing !" 

"  None,"  remarked  the  little  old  man  coming 
forward.  "  None,  permit  me  to  agree  with  you, 
madam,  and  rebuke  this  clerical  friend  of  ours, 
who  entertains  the  unorthodox  idea  evidently,  that 
truth — the  truth  of  the  Gospel — may  be  heard 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  !" 

••  I  wonder  at  him,"  said  the  lady. 

"I  don't,"  replied  the  little  old  fellow.  "I 
don't ;  there  are  lunatics  in  the  world  who  can't 
see  the  positive  virtue  of  *  consecration.'  Let  me 
rake  up  a  story  from  my  brain.  Once,  when  the 
world  was  eighteeu  hundred  years  youoger  than  it 
is  at  present,  aye,  more  than  that,  there  came  a 
goodly  preacher!  I  will  not  say  that  he  was 
"orthodox,"  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
English  Church.  Certainly  he  could  not  have 
been,  for  he  neither  wore  priest's  vestments,  used 
a  rubric,  nor  received  an  ordination  from  a  bishops 
hands."     Let  that  pass,  however. 

"  Whether  orthodox  or  not,  according  to  your 
version  of  the  term,  one  thing  is  certain.  He  was 
divine  !  But  probably  you  consider  '  divinity ' 
dissent,  because  not  emanating  from  mortal  hands. 
Let  that  pass  again.  The  words  that  great  One 
left,  were  uttered  by  the  roadside,  on  "  the  mount," 
in  a  common  fishing  boat,  in  the  humble  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  to  publicans  and  sinners,  aye,  even 
in  their  haunts  and  holes.  But  then,"  and  the 
little  fellow  shambled  off  muttering,  "  undoubtedly 
these  places  must  have  been  '  consecrated,'  for  it 
is  the  truth  that  conseorates !'« 

no.  x. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  undoubted  fact,  that  when 
Englishmen  are  idle  they  grumble,  and  when  they 
happen  to  be  simply  unoccupied  but  not  idle — for 
there  is  a  wide  distinction — they  dispute.  Grum- 
bling is  the  dolce  far  niente,  transformed  into  an 
active  verb.  Now,  under  the  same  circumstances 
— i.e.,  the  circumstances,  or  circumstance,  rather, 
of  having  nothing  to  do — the  denizens  of  other 
lands  will  betake  themselves  to  other  resources. 
A  German  would  smoke,  and  decompose  his  ill- 
humour  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco:  an  Italian 
might  lie  in  the  sun,  and  yawn :  a  Spaniard,  pro- 
bably, would  look  fierce,  and  meditate  some  plea- 
sant little  episode  connected  with  a  stiletto ;  but 
he  would  be  very  quiet  about  it — very  quiet 
indeed :  while  a  Frenchman  would  play  the  monkey 
in  a  hundred  ways. 

And  talking  of  monkeys,  we  are  reminded  of 
one  we  heard  of  in  our  youth,  y'clept  Billy.  Now 
Billy  was  the  most  intelligent  of  all  his  tribe— a 
wonderful  genius  was  that  same  little  ohatteriug, 
long-taiied  Billy.  And  before  going  any  farther, 
and  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to 
make  any  insulting  comparison,  or  employ  any 
indecorous  metaphor,  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  are  speaking  of  Billy  the  monkey,  and  not 
or  any  crowned  head  or  imperial  potentate  of 
Europe.    To  Billy,  then,  and  his  antecedents* 
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Billy,  is  we  have  said,  was  a  "  savant"  among 
monkeys :  he  had  been  brought  to  England  during 
his  earlier  years,  and  had  probably  learnt  his 
aouteness  during  his  residence  in  this  bumptious 
little  island — for  who  can  doubt  the  bumptious- 
ness of  Britain  P — a  miserable  little  scrap  of  earth, 
the  top  of  a  big  mountain,  doubtless,  according  to 
modern  theory,  rearing  its  audacious  pericranium, 
and  daring  to  assert  its  opinion,  and  resent  en- 
croachment, and — but  revenous  a  nos  mouton ; 
we  are  discoursing  of  Billy,  and  not  of  Britain. 

80  Billy  was  a  savant — and  a  savant  means  a 
learned  person ;  and  what  is  that  but  a  "  knowing 
one,"  we  would  like  to  know  ;  ergo,  Billy  was  a 
knowing  one.  He  looked  all  the  time  such  an 
innocent,  with  his  little  mild  eyes,  and  the  funny 
little  wrinkled  face ;  but  as  to  being  innocent ! — 
my !  as  the  Jersey  man  would  say — Billy  was  no 
more  innocent  than — than — the  Emperor  of  the 
French  (vie  have  not  another  simile  at  hand)  is 
innocent.  Now  Billy— we  are  grieved  to  write  it 
— was  a  most  consummate  little  hypocrite !  With 
that  innocent  look  on  his  face,  creeping  up  to  you 
in  Bis  insinuating  manner,  pretending  all  the  time 
to  be  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  he  was  sure  to  be 
meditating  some  theft !  It's  very  true,  and  sad 
as  it  is  true,  that  Billy,  although  a  savant,  was 
also— a  thief! — a  most  outrageous  and  unscrupu- 
lous thief ;  and  while  he  was  standing  close  to  you, 
chattering  away  in  true  monkey  fashion,  and 
looking  so  steadily  into  your  eyes  with  those  small 
sloe-like  orbs  of  his  own,  as  if  he  were  drawing 
reflections  on  the  difference  between  human  and 
apish  natures  only — his  paw  was  certainly  sure  to 
be  in  your  pocket  pilfering. 

He  was  a  cunning  thief,  too ! — a  wondrously 
cunning  thief.  Maybe  he  would  take  a  fancy  to 
something  on  the  table — some  tempting  bit  of 
fruit,  or  bon  bouche  of  another  kind  ;  but  never  a 
bit  would  he  go  straight  at  it — not  he !  Billy 
was  too  wise  for  that.  His  usual  style  was  to  sit 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  far  from  the  temptation, 
never  looking  at  it  at  all,  but  waiting — for  Billy 
could  bide  his  time,  and  that's  more  than  everyone 
can — never  looking  at  it,  then,  but  waiting,  until 
Opportunity  gave  him  a  nudge,  and  whispered,  **9o 
in  at  it  now,  old  boy — now's  your  time,  when 
nobody's  expecting  you ;  creep  round  cautiously, 
slowly,  and  stealthily ;  don't  let  anyone  see  what 
you  are  about,  or  they'll  spoil  your  game."  And 
didn't  Billy  chuckle  when  his  prize  was  in  his 
hand,  and  the  despoiled  discovered,  when  too  late 
that  they  had  reckoned  too  much  on  Billy's  honesty. 

But  what  on  earth,  or  in  any  sub -celestial 
region,  can  this  have  to  do  with  the  addiction  of 
Englishmen  to  grumble  ?  Verily  the  human  mind 
is  desultory,  and  wanders  here  and  there  at  will ; 
and  that's  all  the  excuse  we  offer. 

KO.  XI. 

Back  to  the  idle  English.  Two  of  them,  well-fed, 
burly,  and  corpulent  sat  in  Lady  Murdoch's  draw- 
ing-room.   They  were  not  young  men,  neither 


would  they  like  to  be  called  old;  so  we  style 
them  middle-aged — though  where  the  middle  age, 
like  the  middle  class,  begins  or  ends  appears  to  be 
a  mystery.  These  two  men— or  gentlemen  we 
must  call  them,  for  everyone  is  a  "  gentleman" 
now,  from  the  costermonger  to  the  coronet — were 
of  the  order  "  pater-familias,"  and,  as  everyone 
must  know  by  this  time — vide  the  letters  in  the 
ft**?*— Paterfamilias  never  opens  his  mouth,  or 
takes  up  his  pen,  except  to  grumble. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock ;  and  all  decent  people  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  bed  at  that  hour.  Only  ghosts, 
those  disreputable  wanderers  of  the  night,  are  out 
at  midnight ;  but  ghosts  are  of  the  old  regime, 
and  no  doubt  contracted  their  habits  when  our 
grandmothers  dined  at  twelve,  and  supped  at  four, 
retiring  at  seven.  Then,  twelve  was  a  dissipated 
hour ;  but  now,  "  things  isn't  as  they  used  to 
was,*'  and  probably  the  ghosts  will  remodel  their 
habits  to  suit  modern  innovation,  and  sit  up  rather 
later— for  modern  society  says  that  twelve  o'clock 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and  that  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  must,  with  an  excess  of 
industry,  be  devoted  to  the  tremendous  labour  of 
well-dressed  life — dancing. 

Bat  pull  up,  old  Fancy,  and  once  more  keep  to 
the  beaten  track,  jogging  on  steadily  therein. 

NO.  xri. 

"  He's  the  first  man  in  Europe,*9  said  Paterfamilias 
No.  1 — "  the  greatest  man  in  Europe,  sir !" 

Paterfamilias  always  sir's  his  companion  when 
he  means  to  be  rude,  and  dear  sir's  him  when  he 
intends  to  be  abusive.  "  He's  the  greatest  man  in 
Europe,  sir ; — show  me  another  who  would  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  free-trade  tariff." 

"Ugh!"  replied  No.  2;  "what  would  be  Die 
use  of  the  conception,  unless  the  idea  could  be 
brought  forth  and  matured  P  There  are  not  two 
Emperors  of  the  French,  are  there  P  Ugh!  I 
don't  see  much  in  the  project,  not  I ;  it's  very 
much  like  saying  to  a  man,  '  Lend  me  a  penny 
to-day,  and  I'll  give  it  tojyou  again  to-morrow.' 
This  free-trade  scheme  is  to  come  into  operation 
at  once  as  far  as  England  is  concerned ;  but  Louis 
Napoleon  is  '  bound  by  honour '  not  to  permit  any 
commercial  change  in  France  for  the  next  eighteen 
months.  He  always  manages  to  get  the  best  end 
of  the  stick  for  himself,  that's  sure.  Who's  to 
say  what  may  or  may  not  happen  in  the  next 
eighteen  months  P  Perhaps  he  has  a  presentiment 
that  he  or  his  kingdom  wont  last  as  long !  Then, 
in  that  case,  much  good  will  the  free-trade  scheme 
do  to  us!" 

"  It  is  a  noble  idea,"  said  Paterfamilias  primo ; 
and  there  his  argumentative  powers  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination. 

"Like  all  others  emanating  from  the  same 
quarter — a  very  selfish  one,  replenishing  the  coffers 
of  France,  impoverishing  the  revenue  of  England. 
According  to  English  law,  a  bargain  must  be  equal 
to  be  legal ;  no  one  can  call  the  present  proposal 
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equal.    It  isn't  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other ;  but  six  of  one  and  three  of  the  other." 

*•  And  the  remainder  will  come,  and  make  it  six 
of  one  and  nine  of  the  other/' 

"  I  doubt  that ;  however,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.  I  don't  like  the  source 
of  the  proposal :  examine  every  other  coming  from 
the  same  quarter— sslf-aggrandisement  is  the  mo- 
tive of  all.  Look  at  the  present  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Pope.  The  author  of  *Le  Pope  et  le 
emigres'  would  make  his  Holiness  a  sort  of  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  keeping  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  and  allowing  him  a  certain  salary  for 
blessing  the  people,  and  letting  them  kiss  his  big 
toe.,, 

"My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Paterfamilias  No.  1, 
adjusting  his  white  choker,  and  becoming  apoplec- 
tically  red  in  the  face,  "my  dear  sir,  you  see 
everything  through  a  jaundiced  medium ;  excuse 
me,  but  your  liver  surely  is  out  of  order.  That 
pamphlet,  which  has  set  the  Roman  Catholic  world 
in  a  blase,  is  a  master-piece  of  political — " 

w  Chicanery,"  broke  in  No.  2,  "  as  transparent 
as  this  wine-glass  I  now  hold.  Sardinia  and 
France  are  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  sacerdotal 
prison;  ergo,  the  ecclesiastical  power  will  be 
lodged  in  their  hands.  Prince  Napoleon  may  be  a 
Sardinian  king  some  day :  Louis  of  the  same  name 
keeps  the  curb  in  that  direction — draw  the  deduc- 
tion, sir." 

"The  Emperor  is  a  faithful  son  of  the  church." 
Paterfamilias  No.  1,  was  undergoing  the  process 
of  shutting  up,  and  therefore  beat  a  retreat  into 
the  safe  ground  of  common-place  assertion. 

M8o  he  says,"  replied  No.  2  ;  "but  the  Pope 
by  his  very  strong  language,  seems  to  hold  a 
somewhat  different  opinion.  If  he  stigmatizes  the 
pamphlet  as  'a  signal  monument  of  hypoorisy,' 
sad  an  '  ignoble  tissue  of  contradictions,*  he  must 
imagine  the  person  who  permitted  its  publication 
—I  take  a  liberal  view,  observe — to  have  a  mind 
and  hold  opinions  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  therein." 

Paterfamilias  No.  1  was  silent,  and  No.  2  con- 
tinued. "  You  have  called  the  French  Emperor  a 
great  man.  According  to  your  theory,  if  a  man 
has  wit  enough  to  conceive  bold  projects,  patience 
to  wait  for  their  development,  and  an  utterly  uu- 
Btropulotts  determination  to  bend  every  circum- 
stance to  his  own  purposes,  then  he  is  a  great  man." 
"It  shows  a  certain  amount  of  talent,"  said 
Ko.l. 

"That  I  grant;  but,  under  that  concession, 
the  burglar  who  conceives  the  idea  of  entering 
jow  house  at  night,  and  carrying  off  your  plate, 
becomes  entitled  to  the  encomium  of  •  great,'  when 
tohss  successfully  prosecuted  his  project.  I  hold 
flatness  to  consist  m  working  out  the  welfare  of 
either  individuals  or  nations  conscientiously ;  and 
I  beueve  the  mechanic  who  by  honesty  and  probity 
advances  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  and  gives 
*  nee  of  worthy  citizens  to  his  country,  to  be  a 
greater  man  than  tha  Imperialist  who,  sacrificing 


all  to  himself,  first  grasps  a  kingdom  which  is  none 
of  his,  and  then  holds  it  by  a  questionable  diplo- 
macy. He  is  a  sort  of  regal  acrobat,  poising  him- 
self uneasily  on  a  golden  ball,  which  threatens  each 
moment  to  roll  from  beneath  his  feet." 

"  A  new  French  dish  for  the  supper-table,"  said 
a  small,  cracked  voice,  as  the  shambling  figure  of 
the  old  man  crept  behind  the  speakers ;  "  a  new 
French  dish  for  the  supper-table ;  serve  it  up  on 
silver — a  franc,  let  that  be  the  platter ;  and  come 
ye  goblins  of  the  night  from  your  sylvan  haunts  to 
cook  and  catch  it — for  'tis  a  fleeting,  frothy  sub- 
stance, very  light  and  evanescent.  Say  ye  the 
franc  is  too  large  P  Take  a  demi  franc,  then,  or 
an  oldfashioned  English  silver  penny.  Pshaw ! 
the  profile  of  an  English  Queen  must  not  by  tar- 
nished by  the  oondiment.  Find  me  a  bodkin! 
By  my  soul  the  point  will  suffice  to  hold  this  new 
French  dish,  now  brought  before  the  pnblic,  and 
styled — Imperial  honesty !" 

NO.  XIII. 

Dame  Italy  !  hast  thou  heard  the  tale  of  Billy 
the  monkey  ?  His  sloe-like  eyes  are  on  tbee,  and 
his  paw  is — Well,  well ;  the  flower  is  only  in  the 
germ ;  but  the  springtime  is  coming,  and  then  the 
summer,  with  the  scorching  heat  to  mature  and 
wither,  and  after  that  again  the  dark,  cold,  dismal 
winter  days.  Bees  make  their  honey  in  the  sum- 
mer hours,  and  the  little  stinging  ant  garners  up 
his  food,  securing  his  harvest  while  he  may.  And 
man — doth  he  not  the  same  unconsciously  ?  Truly 
there  is  a  winter  coming,  when  the  sown  and 
garnered  summer  crop,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
must  be  the  food. 

Then  a  whisper  seemed  to  float  above  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  and  the  sounds  of  revelry,  and  it 
said,  "As  men  sow  they  shall  reap."  Look  to 
the  past — look  to  history,  where  the  man  of  un- 
scrupulous ambition  has  flourished  for  a  time,  and 
then — been  cut  down  suddenly  !  Look  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  how  he  battled  with  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  Fate.  For  a  time,  with  gigantic  leaps,  he 
overcame  each  difficulty.  Who  was  so  potent  as 
this  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  ?     But — 

Ah !  those  "  buts" — they  turn  the  scale  of  life, 
and  make  the  heavy  weight  of  prosperity  kick  the 
beam. 

HO.  XIV. 

"  Her  fortune  was  fortunately  settled  on  her,  else 
he  would  have  spent  every  penny  of  it."  So  said 
another  of  Lady  Murdoch's  guests,  as  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  corridor,  seeking  what  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  in  a  large  assembly — cool  air. 
"  Her  fortune  was  settled  on  her.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  seen  those  extremely  liberal  letters  in  the 
Times  lately  from  '  Sufferers  ?* 

Her  companion — a  tall  and  well-dressed  man, 
with  an  extremely  self-satisfied  air — answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

"  Certainly  you  cannot  agree  with  the  opinions 


so 
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expressed  by   these  much-wronged  gentlemen/' 
said  the  Jady,  with  a  keen  and  half  mirthful  glanoe. 

Now  anyone  looking  at  that  roan's  face  might 
have  seen  with  half  an  eye  the  sort  of  husband  he 
was  likely  to  make.  Certain  lines  about  the  mouth 
betokened  conjugal  advice  of  a  despotic  kind,  not 
to  call  it  bullying :  the  nose  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  chronic  turn-up  from  the  habitual  disap- 
probation of  everything  at  home,  while  the  eye 
appeared  to  be  always  looking  out  for  something 
to  find  fault  with.  Then  the  hands  !  Shakspere 
says :  "  He  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman,  save 
in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch,  whom  'twere 
gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward ;"  but  those  hands 
— so  said  Rumour,  with  her  lyiug  tongue — had 
given  the  practical  denial  to  Shakspere's  senti- 
ments. Mrs.  Fleming  was  the  lady's  name — and 
never  had  she  disgraced  it,  although  her  money, 
and  not  a  small  sum  either,  was  settled  upon 
herself- 

"  I  am  sure,  Major  Ross,  you  do  not  sympathise 
with  these  sufferers,"  she  continued. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but" — and  he  looked  as  if  he 
wished  she  were  his  wife,  that  he  might  practically 
illustrate  his  real  sentiments — "  not  exactly,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  their  arguments." 

"  Gome  here,  Sir  Peter,*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing to  a  strange  little  shambling  figure  who,  with 
eye-glass  in  eye,  stood  surveying  a  group  of  idlers. 
'*  Come  here,  Sir  Peter,  and  help  me  to  convince 
Major  Ross  that  your  sex  are  not  the  injured  beings 
'A  Sufferer'  would  have  us  to  suppose." 

The  cynical  old  roan  shambled  up  to  her.  "Sap 
pose  I  agree  with  biro,"  he  said,  "  what  then  ? 
Suppose  I  think  him  quite  right,  and  just,  and 
generous,  when,  to  quote  from  his  own  letter,  he 
asks,  '  Is  it  fair  or  right  that  my  wife  should  have 
it  in  her  power  to  leave  me  at  any  moment,  and 
take  her  £10,000  with  her  P'" 

',  Suppose  you  think  nothing  of  the  kind  ?"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fleming,  smiling. 

"  And,"  continued  the  old  man  without  noticing 
the  interruption,  "  to  continue  the  statement  of 
this  poor  sufferer,  who  evidently  wants  his  wife's 
money,  and  cant  get  at  it,  he  asks  very  justly,  if 
it  is  not  a  hard  case  that  the  decamping  lady, 
should  have  it  in  her  power  to  claim  support  from 
him  during  her  life,  yet  that  at  her  desth  he 
should  be  none  the  better  for  her  money,  to '  sup- 
port him  in  bis  old  age.'  Isn't  that  enough  to  give 
a  man  a  fit  of  the  spleen  ?  It's  a  rascally  shame 
madam !  Not  a  penny  returning  to  him  in  his  old 
age !  Why  what  did  he  marry  her  for,  if  it  was 
not  to  get  hold  of  her  money  P  Some  men  have 
ridiculous  notions  about  not  liking  to  be  kept  by 
their  wives  but  a  '  Sufferer '  is  above  such  vulgar 
considerations  as  these.  'Not  a  penny  of  her 
money  to  keep  him  iu  his  old  age,  nothing  but  a 
man's  athletic  body,  and  a  poltroon's  heart  to  fall 
back  on.  Is  it  fair  or  right  or  just,  that  she 
should  take  all  the  good — the  heart  and  soul  aud 
self  and  money,  leaving  him  nothing,  or  more  than 
nothing—  a  craving  carcase,  and  an  empty  purse ! 


And  if  he  did  neglect  her  and  make  her  miserable 
what  of  that  P  Was  it  any  reason  for  her  leaving 
him  P  Isn't  woman  the  inferior  animal— the  house- 
hold beast  of  burden,  the  slave  to  bear  every  ill? 
And  as  to  her  having  money  of  her  own — why  she 
has'nt  even  a  will  of  her  own — and  as  to  money, 
faugh  !  the  notion  is  preposterous." 

Sir  Peter  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled,  and 
looked  at  Major  Ross,  and  nodded  at  him,  and 
then  looked  fiercely  at  the  smiling  Mrs.  Fleming, 
as  much  as  to  say  "  It  is  of  no  use,  for  you  to 
expect  me  to  take  the  part  of  your  sex,  not  a  bit. 
You  have  twenty  thousand  settled  on  yon,  and 
and  although  you  havn't  run  away  with  your 
'  footman '  yet — vide  the  sufferer's  suggestion — no 
doubt  you  mean  to  do  it." 

M  You  don't  give  me  your  opinion,  Major,"  he 
said  turning  to  him  and  rubbing  his  hands  again, 
"  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  think,  but  I  know,  I 
can  see  by  the  twinkle  of  your  eye,  that  you  agree 
with  me  P  By  the  bye,  it  has  only  this  moment 
occurred  to  me,  did  you  write  that  letter  P  Are 
you  the  sufferer  of  the  Timet,  January  18th  ? 
Don't  be  ashamed  to  own  it  if  you  did.  The  com- 
positor has  not  permitted  any  bad  spelling,  there 
are  no  slips  in  grammar,  that  I  can  see ;  there  is 
nothing  to  carry  disgrace  in  the  mere  letter  of  the 
compositor,  and  as  to  the  spirit  of  it,  why — tome 
twaddling  fools  might  hold  the  sentiments  expressed 
to  be  unmanly  and  despicable,  but  don't  impute 
any  sentimental  rubbish  of  that  kind  to  me  I 
beg." 

Sir  Peter  bowed  low  as  he  laid  hit  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  a  very  peculiar  smile,  gave  a  very 
peculiar  expression  to  his  wrinkled  face.  Some 
people  might  have  fancied  more  than  a  shade  of 
sarcasm  in  it,  but  then  there  are  people  who  are 
always  fancying  strange  things. 

"  You  and  I,"  continued  Sir  Peter  shambling 
nearer  to  the  Major,  "  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
all  these  old  high-flown  notions  about  the  help- 
lessness of  woman,  etc.  Why  Sir!  I'd  make  'em 
belple?s  enough  if  I  had  my  way !  Here's  the 
sentiment  I'd  like  to  see  carried  into  effect — you'll 
find  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph  bat 
one,  of  that  same  letter  of  the  18th.  I  earry  it 
in  my  memory,  holding  it  in  such  high  esteem  for 
its  nobility,  it  runs  thus — '  I  hope,*  says  the 
sufferer  *  to  sec  the  day  when  it  will  be  legally 
impossible  for  any  woman  by  any  means  to  reserve 
for  herself,  or  to  rob  her  husband  of  the  first  life 
interest  in  her  fortune  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever.' There,  sir,  is  not  that  a  desirable  state  of 
things  P  By  my  soul,  were  that  the  existing  law, 
I'd  marry  the  richest  womau  I  could  find,  aud 
beat  her  the  next  day,  merely  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  that  law," 

The  Major  looked  uncomfortable.  Query— 
Why?  "You  don't  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion,"  resumed  Sir  Peter,  "  but  let  me  have  all 
the  talk  to  myself:  it  is  not  fair  Major— not  lair . 
— probably  you  are  laughing  at  me  all  this  time- 
thinking  me  a  mistaken  old  foql." 
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"Mistaken !  probably  "said  Mrs.  Fleming  with 
aamile. 

"Don't  attend  to  her,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "She 
is  no  authority  in  such  matters.  She  has  married 
a  lunatic  who  absolutely  believes  that  woman  may 
be  well  treated,  without  her  abusing  the  kindness 
the  receives.  An  eccentric  notion  isn't  it  ?  There 
amst  be  madness  in  the  Fleming  family  to  account 
for  one  of  its  members  entertaining  and  acting  on 
such  a  preposterous  theory !  Don't  you  think  so 
Sir  ?  As  if  the  breed  of  womankind  could  be  treated 
decently  without  man  rueing  it !  As  if  they  did 
not,  like  donkeys,  go  the  better  for  hard  treat- 
ment!" 

Low  and  merrily  laughed  that  strange  old  cynio ; 
and  low  and  merrily  laughed  the  bright  eyed  Mrs. 
Fleming;  and  low  and  nervously  langhed  the  Major 
also,  for  men  often  laugh  off  a  frown  when  it  be- 
comes bad  policy  to  show  it. 

"  Again,"  resumed  Sir  Peter,  "  our  Sufferer 
tikes  a  new  view  of  marriage,  evidently  looking  on 
the  transaction  in  a  purely  commercial  point  of 
view;  reducing  it  to  a  mere  £  s.  d.  affair, — a 
barter  of  persona  and  purses,  with  which  the  heart 
ass  nothing  to  do.  A  few  more  of  his  words 
oeeur  to  me ;  I  have  a  very  retentive  memory, 
Major." 

"Confound  you  and  your  memory,"  thought 
the  Major,  who  probably  imagined  that  a  few  of 
his  own  little  former  episodes  might  be  remembered, 
M  confound  yon  and  your  memory,  I'll  get  away  as 
toon  as  I  can." 

"He  says,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  «  «  I  shall  not 
voider  if  intelligent  young  men,  shrink  from  the 
risk  of  marriage,  where  they  have  everything  to 
lose,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  gain.*  Of  course 
he  alludes  to  money — his  words  would  apply  to 
nothing  else ;  but,  I  will  just  give  yon  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  delightful  epistle — what, 
Mrs.  Fleming  P  you  shake  your  head,  Madam ! 
Aad  here  comes  Fleming,  poor  man,  who  has  been 
idiot  enough  to  secure  ycu  from  want,  if  his  own 
business  should  play  traitor  to  him — looking  as 
happy,  as— every  fool  of  the  same  stamp  deserves 
to  look." 


"What's  that  you  are  saying?"  asked  the 
object  of  the  remark  coming  up  to  them. 

"  Only  calling  you  a  fool,"  replied  8ir  Peter, 
"  and  contrasting  your  conduct  with  the  Sufferer's 
sentiments — why  where  is  the  Major  going?  beat* 
ing  a  retreat,  as  I'm  a  living  man — skulking  off 
like  a  vanquished  enemy." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  him,"  said  Mrs.  Fleming. 

"  Too  hard  P  exclaimed  Sir  Peter,  "  when  the 
columns  of  our  daily  papers  are  disgraced  by  such 
avowals  as  those  contained  in  the  Sufferer's  letters, 
it  becomes  every  man  of  the  land  to  prove  his 
horror  of  suoh  sentiments  by  standing  boldly  for- 
ward  as  poor  woman's  champion.  Look  at  her 
fate — the  keen  domestic  struggle ;  the  countless 
petty  trials ;  the  pinching  economies ;  the  tender 
care  and  deep  anxieties  about  their  children — such 
is  the  lot  of  nine  women  out  of  ten,  taking  all 
classes,  and  if  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
that  does  not  alter  the  standing  fact  that  woman 
being  by  nature  weaker  than  man,  needs  all  the 
care,  and  kindness,  and  support  he  can  give  her. 
And  should  he  grudge  her  what  is  her  own  by 
right  ? — But  enough  of  this — Fleming  take  care 
of  that  independent  wife  of  yours,  I  am  going 
round  the  room  to  gather — 

"  What  ?" 

"  Food." 

He  shambled  off,  with  his  head  bent  low,  and  a 
sad  and  troubled  look  upon  his  wrinkled  face. 

"Poor  woman !"  he  muttered,  "  it  augurs  badly 
for  society  when  man  dares  so  openly  to  express 
such  ignoble  sentiments.  Surely  nature  has  made 
a  blunder,  and  placed  our  Sufferer's  soul  in  an 
Englishman's  skin,  instead  of  in  the  body  of  a 
Chinaman.  Certainly  he  should  be  one  of  the 
long-tails,  and  have  for  his  spouse  a  club-footed 
dame,  whose  highest  aspirations  would  be  to  deck 
her  fatty  person  with  some  tawdry  rubbish,  and 
wait  attendance  on  her  tyrant  lord !" 

He  crept  behind  the  crowd  to  a  corner  where, 
unobserved,  he  could  see  all  that  passed ;  but  the 
letter  seemed  still  running  in  his  mind. 

"There's  comfort  in  all  things,"  he  said,  "the 
man  signs  himself  a  '  Sufferer,'  at  any  rate." 


\ 


\ 


the  West  indies  and  the  Spanish  main* 


Mi,  Tiollopb's  fame  is  established  as  a  novelist, 
bat  we  scarcely  expected  from  his  pen  a  book  of 
travels  tike  the  present  volume,  which  has  reached 
*  leejBed  edition  rapidly ;  and  as  we  read  it,  we 
Wt  cheated  most  pleasantly  into  learning  a  great 
deal  we  never  knew  before. 


On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1868,  the  author 
left  the  port  of  Southampton,  for  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  good  ship  "  Atrato,"  on  "  affairs  of  8tate," 
which  probably  means  "Post-office  business." 
After  the  usual  amount  of  bad  weather,  and  ship 
disasters,  and  discomforts,  he  reached  St.  Thomas. 
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His  preliminary  interview  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  place  is  amusing.    He  says  :— 

I  haded  at  St.  Thomas,  where  we  lay  for  tome  boon ; 
and  as  I  pot  ny  foot  on  the  tropical  toil  for  the  Irat  time,  a 
lady  headed  me  a  rote  saying  "  That'e  for  love,  dear."  I 
took  it  and  taid  that  it  thonld  be  for  lore.  She  wat  beauti- 
fully, nay,  elegantly  dressed.  Her  broad-brimmed  hat  wat 
at  graceful  at  are  thote  of  Ryde  or  Brighton.  The  well- 
starched  aktrta  of  her  muslin  dress,  gave  to  her  upright 
figa*  that  look  of  eaty  compressible  balk,  which,  let 
"  Punch"  do  what  it  will,  hat  become  to  tightly  in  our  eyet. 
Pink  gloves  were  on  her  hands.  "  That't  for  love,  dear." 
Tea,  it  thall  be  for  love ;  for  thee  and  thine,  if  I  can  find 
that  thde  deserojt  it.  What  wat  it  to  me  that  she  wat  at 
blaek  at  my  boot,  or,  that  the  had  eome  to  look  after  the 
ahip'a  washing? 

From  8t.  Thomas  they  proceeded  to  Jamaica. 
The  author's  account  of  Kingston  is  not  inviting. 
He  says  the  town  has  not  a  single  point  of  attrac- 
tion for  a  stranger.  It  is  built  "  down  close  to 
the  sea,  or  rather  on  the  lagnne  which  forms  the 
harbour;"  and  from  its  hating  a  southerly  aspect, 
is  so  intensely  hot  that  the  thermometer  is  some- 
times above  eighty  in  the  shade  in  December. 
The  streets  ran  in  parallels,  but  the  houses  are  in 
a  disorderly  state,  many  of  them  going  to  ruin, 
others  unpainted,  some  again,  uninhabited.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Trollope'*  account  Kingston  is  only 
an  inhabited  desert.  These  habitations  are  mostly 
of  wood,  but  some  are  built  of  brick.  The  latter, 
however,  are  m  no  better  condition  than  the  former, 
as  they  "  not  unfrequently  appear  as  though  the 
mortar  had  diligently  been  picked  out  from  the 
interstices."     "  But/'  writes  the  author : — 

The  ditgrace  of  Jamaica  it  the  canieway  of  the  ttreett  them- 
selves. There  never  wat  to  odiont  a  place  in  which  to  move. 
There  it  no  pathway  or  trottoir  to  the  ttree't,  though  there 
it  very  generally  tome  took— I  cannot  call  it  accomodation 
—before  each  individual  bowse.  Bnt  at  these  are  all  broken 
from  each  other  by  ttept  up  and  down,  at  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent levela,  and  aometimet  terminating  abruptly  withoat 
any  ttept,  they  cannot  be  nted  by  the  public  One  it  driven 
therefore,  into  the  middle  of  the  ttreet.  But  the  street  it 
neither  paved  nor  macadamised,  nor  prepared  for  trante  in 
any  way.  In  dry  weather  it  it  a  bed  of  tend,  and  in  wet 
weather  it  it  a  watercourse.  Down  the  middle  of  thit  the 
unfortunate  pedestrian  hat  to  wade,  with  a  tropical  ton  on 
hi*  head ;  and  thit  he  mutt  do  in  a  town,  which,  from  itt 
potition,  it  hotter  than  almott  any  other  in  the  Wett  Indies 

As  to  the  means  of  conveyance  about  the  town, 
saddle  horses  may  be  had  for  about  8s„  and  omni- 
buses ply  from  place  to  place  at  sixpenny  fares, 
but  as  their  daily  route  does  not  appear  to  be  set 
down  with  any  accuracy,  you  never  can  find  the 
one  you  want.  "  They  are,*'  says  the  author,  "  as 
difficult  to  catch  as  the  mosquitoes."  Kingston  is 
therefore  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  reason 
is  manifest.  Few  respectable  people  live  in  the 
town,  but  have  country  houses  called  "pens." 
The  sest  of  government  is  at  Spanish  town,  and 
our  naval  establishments  at  Port  Royal.  At  the 
latter  place  lies  our  flag-ship ;  and  we  maintain 
there  a  commodore,  a  dock-yard,  and  a  naval 
hospital  Bat  if  Kingston  is  an  uninviting  place, 
8panish  Town,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  seat 
of  government,  appears  to  be  no  better. 


It  it  like  the  city  of  the  dead.  There  ate  wag 
there  in  which  no  human  inhabitant  it  ever  teen.  la  other*, 
a  ailent  old  Negro  woman  may  be  fitting  at  an  open  door, 
or  a  child  playing  solitary  in  the  duet.  The  Governor1! 
hoate— King»t  House,  ae  it  it  celled— ttaedt  on  one  aide  of 
a  etaare :  opposite  it  the  hoate  of  the  Assembly;  on  the 
left  ae  yon  eome  out  from  the  Governor's,  are  the  executive 
offices,  and  house  of  the  Council;  and  on  the  right  ton* 
other  public  buildings.  The  place  would  have  tome  pretea. 
won  about  it,  did  it  not  teem  ttrickeo  with  an  eternal  death. 
All  the  walla  are  of  a  dismal,  dirty  yeHew,  and  a  stranger 
caaaot  but  think  that  the  colour  is  owiag  to  the  fceadfcllr 
prevailing  disease  of  the  eoantry.  In  the  aoaare  there  an 
no  sounds;  men  and  women  never  frequent  it;  nothing 
enters  it  but  the  sun-beams,  and  tuch  sun-beams  1  The 
glare  from  those  walla  teems  to  forbid  that  men  and  women 
should  come  there. 

But,  if  Mr.  Trollope  ?ery  justly  abuses  the  cities, 
he  has  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  country  of 
Jamaica.  The  scenery  he  describes  as  magnificent, 
almost  equalling.Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  pleasant  among 
the  mountains.  The  productions  too  of  the  island, 
he  says  are  picturesque  in  their  growth.  The 
cocoa  trees,  bread-fruit  trees,  oranges,  mangoes, 
and  limes,  all  grow  to  considerable  site;  the 
bread-fruit  tree  Aand  the  mango,  he  mentions  as 
being  particularly  lo?ely,  and  he  adds,  wl  know 
nothing  prettier  than  a  grove  of  oranges  in  Jamaica." 

The  yam  too  it  picturesque  in  itt  growth.  As  with  the 
potatoe,  the  root  alone  it  eaten,  but  the  upper  part  it  fostered 
and  cared  for  aa  a  creeper,  to  that  the  ground  may  be  unen- 
cumbered by  itt  thick  tendrils.  Support  it  provided  for  it 
ae  for  grapes  or  peat.  Then,  one  sees  alee  in  then  pro- 
vision grounds,  patches  of  coffee,  and  arrowroot,  and  ocst- 
tionally  also,  patches  of  sugar-cane. 

The  yam  is  an  excellent  Vegetable ;  we  have  fre- 
quently eaten  it  in  England.  It  is  drier  than  the 
potatoe,  and  requires  several  hours  to  cook.  We 
ha?e  often  wondered  that  daring  the  potato* 
disease,  yams  were  not  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Mr.  Trollop 
after  mentioning  the  bamboo,  as  another  heauttftJ 
production  of  Jamaica,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
cotton  tree  :— 

The  trunk  of  thit  tree  grows  to  a  magnificent  height,  tftj 
with  magnificent  proportions ;  it  it  frequently  straight,  aid 
those  which  are  most  beautiful,  throw  out  no  branches  tifl 
they  have  reached  a  height,  greater  than  that  of  any  ordinary 
tree  with  ut.  Nature,  in  order  to  sustain  to  large  asms, 
supplies  it  with  huge  spun  at  the  foot,  which  act  at  buttresses 
for  itt  support,  connecting  the  roots  immediately  with  the 
trunk  at  much  aa  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  I  measured 
more  than  oue,  whieh,  including  the  buttresses,  were  ever 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  Then,  from  its  kendtbs 
branches  break  forth  in  most  luxurious  profusion,  covering 
an  enormous  extent  of  ground  with  their  shade. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  evidently  a  lover  of  nature,  and 
his  descriptions  are  clearly  drawn.  He  goes  onto 
teU  us  wherein  the  chief  beauty  of  these  trees 
consists,  namely,  in  the  parasites  with  which  they 
are  covered,  such  as  the  fig-tree  and  others  of 
climbing  tendency.  When  they  sunonnd^e 
trunk  during  its  infancy,  the  effect  is  extremely 
pernicious,  but— 

If  often  happens  that  the  tree  has  readied  itt  Wl  growth, 
before  the  parasites  have  fidlen  on  it,  and  then,  ia  pises  of 
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efJag  strangled  it  it  adorned  Every  branch  is  covered  with 
t  wondrous  growth,  with  plants  of  a  thousand  colours,  and 
a  thoasaad  sorts ;  some  droop  with  long  and  graceful  ten- 
drils front  the  boughs  and  so  toaeh  the  ground,  while  others 
hang  in  a  hall  of  leaven  and  lowers  whinh  swing  for  jean, 
apparently  without  changing  their  position; 

The  growth  of  these  beautiful  ingrates,  says 
tie  author  it  very  alow ;  he  mentions  one  in  which 
there  was  scarcely  a  perceptible  change  for  twenty 
years. 

He  gives  a  rery  pleasing  picture  of  the  hospi- 
tality universally  practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica.  To  entertain  freely  is  the  habit  of  their 
fifes,  and  one  introduction  alone  is  necessary  to 
place  a  stranger  on  a  perfectly  friendly  footing. 
But  a  West  Indian  life,  is  neither  an  useful  nor 
an  active  one ;  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
eKmate  is  fatal  to  activity  of  mind,  and  one  would 
•oppose  to  that  of  body  also,  but  the  author's  ex- 
perience seems  to  negative  the  latter  proposition. 
After  giving  an  account  of  an  ordinary  Jamaica 
day — its  occupations  at  least,— from  the  early  cup 
of  coffee  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  final 
retirement  to  bed  at  nine,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  extraordinary  occasions  on  which  the  early  re- 
tirement is  abandoned,  and  the  activity  of  body  we 
bare  hinted  at  is  displayed. 

There  are  occasions  when  no  complaint  can  he  made 
of  lack  of  energy.  The  soul  of  a  Jamaica  lady  revels  in 
a  dance.  Dancing  it  popular  in  England— is  popular 
everywhere,  but  in  Jamaica  it  is  the  elixir  of  lire ;  the 
Medea's  cauldron  which  makes  old  people  young ;  the 
cap  of  Circe,  which  neither  man  nor  woman  can  with- 
stand. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  exemplify  the  extent  to 
whien  the  furor  for  dancing  is  earned  :— » 

It  3s  tmgmter  how  the  moat  listless  girl  who  teems  to 
trail  through  her  long  days  almost  without  moving  her 
liabs,  will  continue  to  waits  and  polk,  and  rash  up 
■ad  down  *  galopade  from  ten  to  five,  and  then  think 
the  horns  all  too  short 

Itghsk  experience  proves  that  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  that  fact ;  the  only  wonder  u  how  it 
eaa  he  a  pleneure  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a 
West  Indian  ball-room.  Bat  wo  continue  in  the 
author's  words— 

And  it  it  not  the  girls  only,  and  the  boys — begging 
fteir  pardon— who  rave  for  dancing.  Steady  matrons 
of  ave  and  forty  are  just  as  anxious,  and  grave  senators 
•hose  years  are  past  naming.  See  that  gentleman  with 
bald  head  and  grizzled  beard  how  sedulously  he  is 
Disking  up  his  card  ?  "  Madam,  the  fourth  polka,"  he 
*ays  to  the  stout  lady  in  the  yellow  turban  and  the 
ytuow  slip,  who  could  not  move  yesterday  because  of 
htr  rheumatism.  "I'm  mil  up  to  the  fifth,"  she 
Kpttsa,  looking  at  the  M.S.  hanging  from  her  aide ; 
M  bit  shall  ho  to  happy  for  the  sixth,  or  perhaps  the 
"eartsebottiaeh." 

Bat  we  may  not  linger  longer  in  the  lighter 
**•  of  Mr.  TroUope'a  work.  There  are  others 
tf  fa  weeper  meaning,  in  which  the  sound  practi* 
*1  wisdom,  the  perfect  absence  of  transcendental 
••atisient,  and  the  apparent  truthfulness  of  the 
*****  tie  eenapiesKms.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he 
*»■•  a  teH  of  essay  cm  the  "  buck  men,"  entering 


into  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  character  and 
position.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
African  and  the  Creole  Negro.  Speaking  of  the 
latter,  he  says — 

How  strange  it  the  race  of  Creole  Negroes**  Of 
Negroes  born  out  of  Africa.  They  have  no  oeantiy  of 
their  own,  yet  have  they  not  hitherto  any  oouatry  of 
their  adoption ;  for  whether  at  tlavosin  Cuba,  or  as  free 
labourers  in  the  British  Isles,  they  are  in  each  case,  a 
servile  people  in  a  foreign  land.  .  .  •  They  bats 
no  idea  of  country,  and  no  pride  of  race ;  for  even 
among  themselves,  the  word  "  nigger,"  conveys  their 
worst  term  of  reproach.  They  have  no  religion  of  their 
own,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  religion  by  adop- 
tion ;  and  yet  there  it  no  race  which  has  more  ttronqjyr 
developed  its  own  physical  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes,  i|s 
own  habits,  ita  own  tastes,  and  its  own  fruits. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  incongruities  of  the  Negro ;  his  utter 
contempt,  for  instance,  of  Africa  and  everything 
African ;  his  idleness,  both  in  ananaai  and  iniel* 
lectual  labour ;  and  yet  his  ambition  in  the  latter 
field.  He  wishes  to  be  considered  a  scholar ;  the 
majority  of  Negroes  have  that  desire,  end  to  imp 
pose  on  the  uninitiated  they  adopt  fine  words,  end 
assume  an  amount  of  knowledge*  Their  character 
is  sketched  in  a  few  mid  words  by  the  author  t— 

They  are  snore  passionate  than  the  white  mon>  hut 
arely  vindictive  as  we  are. 

Here  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Trollope,  for  Negroes 
are  often  vindictive.  Under  the  system  of  slavery, 
when  doubtless  the  provocation  they  received  was 
terrible,  numberless  instances  of  murder  and  other 
atrocities  occurred,  necessarily  through  the  "  vit> 
dictive"  disposition  common  to  all  men. 

The  smallest  injury  excites  their  eager  wrath,  but  no 
injury  produces  sustained  hatred.  In  the  tame  way 
they  are  seldom  grateful,  though  often  very  thankful 
They  are  covetous  of  notice  as  it  a  child  or  a  dogi  bat 
they  have  little  idea  of  earning  oeatiauol  respect.  They 
best  love  him  who  is  most  unlike  themselves,  and  they 
despise  the  coloured  man  who  approaches  them  in  breed. 
When  they  have  once  recognised  a  man  as  their  matter, 
they  will  be  faithful  to  him ;  but  th  j  more  they  rear 
that  master,  the  mote  they  will  respect  him.  They 
have  no  care  for  to-morrow,  but  they  like  to  be  gaudy 
for  to-day.  Their  crimes  are  those  of  momentary  im- 
pulse, as  are  alto  their  virtues.  They  fear  death  *  but 
if  they  can  lie  in  the  tun  without  pain  tor  the  hour,  they 
will  hardly  drag  themselves  to  the  hospital  though 
their  disease  be  mortal.  They  love  their  ommrjog,  but 
in  their  rage  will  ill-use  them  fearfully.  They  ass 
proud  of  them  when  praised,  but  will  sell  their  daugh- 
ter's virtue  for  a  dollar.  They  are  greedy  of  food,  but 
generally  indifferent  as  to  its  quality.  They  rejoice  in 
finery,  and  have  in  many  instances  begun  to  understand 
the  benefit  of  comparative  cleanliness*  but  they  ace 
rarely  tidy.  A  little  makes  them  happy,  nothing 
makes  them  perfectly  wretched.  On  the  whole,  they 
laugh  and  ting  and  sleep  through  Hfe ;  and  if  Hfe  Were 
all  they  would  not  have  to  bad  a  time  of  it" 

Such  then,  he  observes,  are  the  qualities  of  the 
Negro,  and  he  very  justly  asks  if  they  are  net  the 
same  as  generally  exists  in  the  lower  spheres  of 
life.  He  mentions  the  opinion  so  popular  In 
England,  that  the  Negro  is  endued  with  sound 
piety  and  consistent  gratitude  to  his  benefactors ; 
and  in  combatting  this  assertion,  he  holds  that  both 
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their  piety  and  their  gratitude  are  ephemeral.  "  I 
know*  be  sayi,  "that  they  love  the  Bible,  as  the 
Bomaa  Catholic  girl  loves  the  doll  of  the  Madonna 
which  she  dresses  with  mnslin  and  ribbons.  .  . 
And  I  do  not  deny  their  family  attachments ;  but 
it  is  the  attachment  of  a  dog."  Then  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  affection  of  the  former  and  the 
latter,  and  he  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject 
by  the  following  apology  and  argument : — 

I  know  how  deep  will  be  the  indignation  I  shall  draw 
upon  my  head  by  this  picture  of  a  fellow-creature,  and 
a  fellow-Christian.  Man's  philanthrophy  would  wish 
to  look  on  all  men  as  walking  in  a  quick  path  towards 
the  perfection  of  civilisation.  And  men  are  not  happy 
in  weir  good  efforts,  unless  they  themselves  can  see 
their  effects.  They  are  not  content  to  fight  for  the  well- 
being  of  a  race,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  shall  not 
come  till  the  victors  shall  for  centuries  have  been 
mingled  with  the  dust  The  friend  of  the  Negro,  when 
he  nuts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  tries  to  rescue 
his  black  brother  from  the  degradation  of  an  inferior 
species,  hopes  to  see  his  client  rise  up  at  once  with  all 
the  glories  of  civilisation  round  his  head.  "  There,  be- 
hold my  work  how  good  it  is  1"  That  is  the  reward  to 
which  he  looks.  But  what  if  the  work  be  not  as  yet 
good  T  What  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  that  more  time 
be  required  before  the  work  be  good — good  in  our  finite 
ense  of  the  word— in  our  sense,  which  requires  the 
show  of  an  immediate  effect  ? 

After  all,  what  we  should  desire  first,  and  chiefly — is 
it  not  truth  ?  It  will  avail  nothing  to  call  a  man  a 
civilised  Christian  if  the  name  be  not  deserved.  Philan- 
throphy will  gain  little  but  self-flattery  and  gratification 
of  its  vanity  by  applying  to  those  whom  it  would  serve 
a  euphemistic  but  false  nomenclature.  God,  for  his 
own  purposes  ■purposes  which  are  already  becoming 
more  and  more  intelligible  to  his  creatures — has  created 
men  of  inferior  and  superior  race.  Individually,  the 
state  of  an  Esquimaux  is  grievous  to  an  educated  mind ; 
but  the  educated  man,  taking  the  world  collectively, 
knows  that  it  is  good  that  the  Esquimaux  should  be, 
should  have  been  such  as  he  is ;  but  should  know  also 
that  such  cannot  be  done  by  the  stroke  of  a  wand — by 
a  speech  in  Exeter  Hail — by  the  mere  sounds  of  Gospel 
truth,  beautiful  as  those  sounds  may  be. 

Let  us  dissent,  however,  from  this  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Trollope  and  slaveholders,  and  in  all  time  of 
all  tyrants.  It  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  A  benevo- 
lent and  intelligent  Roman  heathen  might  have 
said  all  this  of  our  own  ancestry  in  Britain  and  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  sixteen  centuries  since ;  and 
for  something  of  the  sort,  if  Mr.  Trollope  searches 
diligently,  he  will  search  successfully.  He  would 
say,  of  course,  that  the  Roman  was  wrong  when 
he  carried  the  Anglos  and  Britons  into  captivity 
in  considering  them  an  inferior  race.  He  was 
wrong  undoubtedly;  but  he  had  all  the  evidence 
procurable  by  Mr.  Trollope  against  the  Negroes. 
Nothing  in  tbeir  condition  proves  them  to  be  an 
inferior  race.  For  centuries,  numbering  more 
nearly  perhaps  forty  than  thirty,  their  ancestors 
dwelt  alone  in  the  central  lands  of  Africa.  They 
did  not  come  often  into  collision  with  other  races. 
They  forgot  everything,  and  learned  nothing. 
Identical  to  theirs,  but  enacted  in  a  different  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  is  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux. 
Both  races  have  been  allowed  to  degenerate  for 
ges,  and  they  prove  nothing  more  than  the  inca- 
acity  of  mankind  to  raise  themselves,  and  their 


tendency  to  sink.  All  that  js  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  families  in  one  race,  is  the 
influence  of  education  and  habits— even  of  physical 
circumstances— on  the  character  and  the  powers 
of  mankind. 

We  make  this  general  exception,  because,  whue 
we  oppose  slavery,  we  have  equally  resisted  the 
efforts  of  many  "  friends  of  the  Negro"  to  damage 
the  cause  of  emancipation,  by  blockading  the  West 
India  Islands  against  the  immigration  of  new 
labourers.  It  is  curious,  and  it  is  true,  that  men 
engaged  in  that  folly  have  sympathised  in  the 
resistance  made  to  the  demands  of  the  operatives 
in  the  building  trades  of  London,  for  a  day  of 
labour  measured  by  nine  working  hours.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  some  people,  and  the  dii- 
culty  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  they  do 
not  understand  their  own  principles  or  themselves. 

He  draws  from  the  very  existence  of  slavery 
and  the  "great  exodus,"  as  he  terms  it,  which 
has  taken  place  from  Africa  to  the  west,  the  fact 
of  some  inscrutable  purpose  of  the  Creator  working 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race.  Our  own  nature, 
he  argues,  would  not  be  what  it  is  had  not  oar 
forefathers  intermingled  with  the  wild  and  savage 
Vandal;  and  then  he  suggests  that  perhaps  in 
ages  to  come  the  West  Indies  may  be  peopled  by 
a  noble  race,  made  so  by  the  very  intermixture  of 
the  African  blood,  which  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
own  the  name  of  Negro. 

But  again,  he  says,  while  these  wonderful  results 
are  being  worked  out,  "  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  friend  now  lying  in  the  sun  P"  He  is  too  idle 
to  exert  himself,  even  to  procure  the  daily  comforts 
of  his  life,  and  can  he  be  expected  to  undergo 
mental  labour  as  a  means  of  improving  his  intel- 
lectual condition  P 

Mr.  Trollope,  like  all  other  rightly-feeling  men, 
is  an  advocate  for  emancipation ;  but  still  he  holds 
that  the  partisans  of  the  Negro  are  now  going  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  from  an  ill-served  over- 
taxed beast  of  burden,  transform  him  into  a  mere 
Sybarite,  so  to  speak,  on  whom  "  the  winds  must 
not  blow  too  roughly,  and  under  whose  couch  the 
rose-leaves,  metaphorically,  may  not  lie  crumpled.'* 
One  more  extract  on  the  subject  shall  we  give, 
under  the  belief  that  an  author  should  be  allowed 
to  express  an  important  opinion  in  his  own  words. 
In  speaking  of  the  Negro,  and  the  protection  which 
the  English — or  one  party  at  least — afford  to  that 
race,  he  says : — 

But,  one  feels  that  the  joke  has  almost  been  carried 
too  far  when  on?  is  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  labour  market  in  Jamaica,  and  save  the  Negro  from 
the  dangers  of  competition.  No  immigration  of 
labourers  into  that  happy  country  should  be  allowed, 
but  the  rate  of  wages  be  lowered,  and  the  unfortunate 
labourer  he  made  moie  dependant  on  his  master!  Bat 
if  the  unfortunate  labourers  could  be  made  to  work,  say 
four  days  a  week,  and  on  an  average  eight  hours  a  day 
would  not  that  in  itself  be  an  advantage  t  '    * 

Then  he  contrasts  the  hours  of  toil  which  our 
English  labourer  must  go  through  to  earn  a  HweH- 
hood  with  the  very  small  modicum  of  labour  per- 
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fanned  by  a  Negro  for  the  attainment  of  tbe  same 
end.  He  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  immigration 
of  labourers  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  all  his  argu- 
ments are  baaed  on  truth  and  sound  common  sense. 
Every  one  connected  with  the  West  Indies  must 
know  the  terrible  disadvantages  nnder  which  the 
planters  now  labour  through  the  idleness  of  the 
Negroes.  There  are  not  willing  hands  to  work 
the  estates,  and  the  crops  accordingly  are  not  as 
productive  as  they  should  be.  The  lazy  Negroes 
work  for  an  hour,  and  idle  for  a  day — although 
their  services  may  be  most  urgently  required. 
Then,  when  the  planter  is  almost  in  despair,  they 
make  their  own  bargain,  and  enforce  the  most 
exorbitant  demands.  Surely  the  best  cure  for 
this  state  of  things  is  immigration.  Mr.  Trollop© 
pursues  this  subject  to  some  length ;  we  only  regret 
that  want  of  space  will  not  permit  onr  following 
him  throughout. 

His  next  chapter  treats  of  "white  men/'  and 
exposes,  or  explains  rather,  the  evils  of  the  present 
labour-syetcm  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  "free" 
West  Indian  islands. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  named  "  The  Government,1' 
bat,  as  the  author  tells  us,  it  treats  rather  of  the 
"  Legislature"  than  the  "  Government."  This  is 
a  miniature  of  our  Parliament,  composed  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  He  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a  debate  among  these  sable  and  pie- 
bald gentlemen,  which  seems  to  be  a  caricature  of 
oar  own  Assembly.  We  pass  over  all  this,  and 
follow  Mr.  Trollope  to  Cuba,  as  he  says  "  the  most 
splendid  appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown ! 

He  gives  a  favourable  account  of  Cien  Fuegos, 
the  place  of  landing. 

It  is  clean,  prosperous,  end  quickly  increasing.  Its 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  while  those  in  the  Havana, 
(the  capital)  still  depend  upon  oil-lamps.  It  has  its 
opera,  its  governor's-house,  its  Alameda,  its  military 
and  public  hospital,  its  market-place  and  railway-sta- 
tion;  and  unless  the  engineers  deceive  themsel  res,  it 
will  in  time  have  its  well.  It  has  also  that  institution 
which  in  the  eyes  of  travellers  ranks  so  much  above  all 
others,  a  good  and  clean  inn. 

Mr.  Trollope  wished  particularly  to  see  a  slave 
sugar  estate,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  gratifying 
the  wish,  although  he  was  told  the  Cubans  keep 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  sacred  from  profane  eyes. 
He,  however,  visited  an  estate  consisting  of 
eighteen  hundred  acres,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  not  under  cultivation.  "There  were 
six  hundred  cane  pieces.  These  produced  eighteen 
hundred  bogheads  of  sugar,  or  three  hogsheads  to 
the  acre.  The  value  of  such  a  hogshead  at  Cien 
I negus  was  about  twenty  pounds. 

He  speaks  very  feelingly  of  the  slaves,  and 
fatents  the  moral  negleot  under  which  they  live. 
Physksally  speaking,  they  are  well  cared  for;  have 
good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  careful  tending  when 
siek,  careful  treatment  when  well;  And  no  wonder! 
Slaves  are  valuable  commodities.  On  the  estate 
the  author  visited,  there  were  150  Negro  men,  tbe 
.  wfet  pf ,  caob ,  being  £350.  During  the ; 
of-crop  time,  they  have  long. hours  .of 


labour.  They  work  sixteen  hours,  sleep  six,  and 
have  two  hours  for  meals.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  average  hours  of  labour  are  twelve,  and 
one  day  out  of  the  seven  is  allowed  as  a  day  of 
rest. 

But  as  to  their  moral  condition !  The  possession 
of  a  soul  is  almost  ignored.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  the  established  creed  of  ibe  country, 
but  the  priests,  usually  so  zealous  in  making 
proselytes,  are  utterly  and  completely  indifferent 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  black  man. 

From  Cien  Fuegos,  Mr.  Trollope  went  to 
Havana.  This  place  has  the  character  of  being  ex- 
travagantly dear.  The  author  girea  a  tariff  of  the 
expenses.  Railway  travelling,  3Jd.  per  mile— first 
class.  Hotels,  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per 
day,  for  board  and  lodgings— Catalan  wine  inoludecL 
But  the  accommodation  is  not  first  rate,  as  the 
following  proves : — 

I  found  it  impossible  to  command  the  luxury  of  a 
bed-room  to  myself.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
country  they  told  me.  If  I  chose  to  pay  five  dollars  a 
day,  just  double  the  price,  I  could  be  indulged  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  admit  of  it ;  which  was  intended 
to  signify  that  they  would  be  happy  to  charge  me  for 
the  second  bed  as  soon  as  the  time  should  come  that 
they  had  no  one  else  on  whom  to  levy  the  rate.  And 
the  dirt  of  that  bed-room ! 

He  had  not,  however,  been  able  to  secure  a 
bedroom  for  himself,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
a  companion— a  Spaniard,  of  uncertain  ablution. 
He  mentioned  his  grievances  to  a  friend,  whom  he 
considered  more  fortunate  in  his  lodgings  than  him- 
self.    The  friend's  answer  is  amusing : — 

" One  companion  !"  said  he;  "why  I  have  three; 
one  walks  about  all  night  in  a  bed-gown,  a  second 
snores,  and  the  other  is  dying !" 

Another  instance  he  relates  of  an  English  officer, 
who  made  one  of  four  in  his  bed-room,  and  who, 
while  in  that  oompany,  lost  £30  somehow  out  of 
his  carpet  bag!  These  are  useful  hints  to  future 
travellers  to  Havana.  But  he  goes  on  with  his 
tariff  of  charges, — 

Labour  generally  is  dear,  a  workman  getting  a  dollar, 
or  four  shillings  and  two  penee,  where  in  England  a 
man  might  earn  perhaps  half  a  crown,  A  porter  there- 
fore for  whom  sixpence  might  suffice  in  England  will 
require  a  shilling.  A  rolante  (a  carriage  peculiar  to 
the  country)  for  any  distance  within  the  walls  costs 
eightpence.  Outside  the  walls  the  price  seems  te  be 
unconscionably  higher.  Omnibuses  which  run  ©rev 
two  miles,  charge  some  fraction  over  sixpence  for  each 
journey.  I  find  that  a  pair  of  boots  cost  me  twenty- 
five.  In  London  they  would  cost  about  the  same. 
Those  procured  in  Cuba,  howerer,  were  worth  nothing 
which  certainly  make*  a  difference.  Meat  is  eightpence 
tbe  English  pound.  Bread  is  somewhat  dearer  than  in 
England,  bnt  not  much. 

House  rent  may  be  taken  as  being  nearly  four  times 
as  high,  as  it  is  in  any  decent  but  not  fashionable  part 
of  London,  and  the  wages  of  house  servants  are  twice 
as  high  as  they  are  with  us.  One  article,  however*  is 
very  costly ;  hut  aa  it  concerns  *  luxury  not  much  in 

reral  use  among  the  inhabitants,  this , is  not  surprising. 
i  man  will  hare  his  linen  washed,  he  must  pay 
for  it! 

Mr.  Trollope  quite  repudiates  the  praises  which 
lira  lavished  on  the.  Havana.    He  says  it  tea  dirty. 
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miserable  place ;  exceeding  no  doubt,  in  size,  popu- 
lation, and  wealth,  any  other  city  in  Cnba ;  but,  as 
ke  very  rightly  observes,  this  u  is  no  eulogy." 

The  entire  population  of  Cuba,  he  estimates  at 
1,800,000;  of  this  number  600,000  are  slaves. 
He  gives  us  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  ac- 
count of  domestic  life  in  the  Havana,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  fashionable  equipage,  the 
Volante,  which  he  says  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  Cuban  ladies.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  bar- 
barous looking  thing,  but  so  highly  valued,  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  household  furniture,  and  instead 
of  being  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  the  stables, 
is  usually  kept  either  in  the  hall  or  the  dining- 
room. 

A  chapter  on  "  The  passage  to  the  Windward 
Islands"  comes  next.  In  this  we  have  a  passing 
glance  at  tome  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
then,  the  author  takes  us  to  "  British  Guiana/*  a 
somewhat  newer  country  to  us.  He  opens  his 
account  thus : — 

When  I  settle  out  of  England,  and  take  to  the 
ententes  for  good  and  all,  British  Oman*  shall  be  the 
land  of  my  adoption.  If  I  call  it  Demerara  perhaps  I 
shall  ho  better  understood.  At  home  there  are  prejn- 
tftees  against  it  I  know.  They  eay  that  it  is  a  low 
swampy  muddy  strip  of  alluvial  aoil,  infested  with 
rattlesnakes,  galUnipners,  and  mosquitoes  as  big  as 
turkey-cocks;  that  yellow  fover  rages  there  perennially; 
that  the  heat  is  unendurable ;  that  society  there  is  as 
stagnant  as  its  waters ;  that  men  always  die  as  soon  as 
they  roach  it ;  and  when  they  live  are  such  wretched 
^features,  that  life  is  a  misfortune.  ...  All  the 
above  calumnies  I  repudiate.  .  .  .  Demeraraisthe 
ejysium  of  the  tropics— the  West  Indian  happy  valley 
of  lUsselas— the  one  true  and  actnal  Utopia  of  the 
Caribbean  Seas— the  Transatlantic  Eden. 

He  society  of  Demerara — the  central  province 
wf  British  Guiana— is  sociable  to  a  degree.  All 
new  comers  receive  dinner  and  other  invitations, 
and  are  at  once  put  on  terms  of  friendly  and 
familiar  footing.  The  chief  advantage  of  this, 
probably,  may  be,  that  strangers  like  the  author, 
who  visit  the  place  for  a  short  time,  and  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  local  information,  have  every  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  finding  ft. 

Georgetown  is  the  capital  of  Demerara.  It  is 
an  extensive  town,  and  the  streets  are  tolerably 
wide  and  airy.  The  houses  are  not  very  splendid, 
being  built  of  wood ;  but  they  are  conveniently 
arranged,  it  being  contrived  that  a  door  shall  open 
to  each  aspect,  so  that,  let  the  wind  come  from 
whnt  quarter  it  may,  a  free  current  can  be  insured 
through  the  house.  They  are  generally  three- 
storied,  the  two  upper  flats  being  occupied  as  the 
4w«lling-bouse.  The  neighbourhood  of  Demeraim 
has  no  beauty  of  scenery,  being  flat — totally  and 
entirely  flat ;  not  a  mountain  visible  on  any  side ; 
and  however  much  lovers  of  the  beautiful  may 
deplore  this,  common-sense  spectators  and  clear- 
sighted planters  can  discern  much  in  the  Demerara 
prospect  to  admire ;  for  this  very  absence  of 
aupnnt*in  aoenexy  it  is  which  opens  such  opportu- 
nities for  the  production  of  a  valuable  crop.  But 
we  leave  the  author  to  give  the  geographical 


description  of  the  country,  and  its  resources,  hi 
his  own  words  : — 

The  whole  of  this  land — near  or  adjoining  Demerara— it 
formed  by  the  mod  which  hat  been  brought  dowa  by  the* 
great  rivers  and  by  others.  The  Oorentvne  is  the  matt 
easterly,  separatiag  ear  eoloay  from  Batch  Gain*  er 
Surinam.  Then  comes  the  Berbios.  The  next,  coasting 
only  the  larger  rivers,  is  the  Demerara.  Then,  more  to  the 
west,  the  Essequibo:  and  then,  running  into  that,  the 
Maxorony,  and  the  Cnyani ;  and  then  north-west  along  the 
coast,  the  Pomeroon ;  and  lastly  of  oar  own  rivers,  the 
Guiana,  though  I  donbt  whether,  for  abselats  parposss  ef 
colonization,  we  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  this.  And  beyond 
that  are  rolled  in  slow  bat  turbid  volume,  the  huge  waters  of 
the  Orinoco.  On  its  shores  we  make  no  claim.  Though 
the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  is  still  called  Guiana,  it  belosgs  to 
the  republic  of  Yenesoela. 

These  are  our  boundaries  along  the  Soath  American  shore, 
which  hereabouts  as  all  men  know,  looks  northwards,  with 
an  easterly  slant  towards  the  Atlantic 

So  much  for  the  geographical  position;  then 
the  author  goes  on  to  state  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil : — 

Between  us  and  the  Butch  on  the  right  hand,  the  Haiti 
are  quite  clear.  On  the  left  band,  matters  are  not  quits  so 
clear  with  the  Venesnelians.  But  to  the  rear  1  To  the  rear, 
there  is  an  eternity  of  sugar  capability  in  mud,  running  bask 
to  nuknown  mountains,  the  wildernesses  of  BrasH,  the  rifsr 
Negro,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amasou — an  eternity  of 
sugar  capability,  to  which  England's  colony  can  lay  claim  if 
only  she  can  manage  as  moeh  as  the  surveying  of  H. 
44  8ugar,"  said  an  enterprising  Demerara  planter  to  me, "at* 
you  talking  of  sugar  P  Give  me  my  heart's  desire  of  Coolies, 
and  1  will  make  yon  a  million  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  without 
stirring  from  the  colony." 

Mr.  Trollope  quite  corroborates  this  report.  He 
says  the  fertility  is  inexhaustible,  all  that  is  re- 
quired being  sufficient  hands  to  work  the  land. 
Here  again,  the  lssiness  of  the  emancipated  Negro 
puts  a  stop  to  progress,  and  the  necessity  for 
immigration  is  more  clearly  proved.  According  to 
the  author's  view  of  the  case,  a  wider  and  mors 
promising  field  of  labour  is  open  for  the  needj  in 
British  Guiana  than  among  the  gold-fields  of 
Australia. 

In  Georgetown,  as  in  many  of  the  former  placet 
he  visited,  the  author  finds  himself  in  despair  about 
an  hotel.  From  his  experience  one  would  he 
almost  inclined  to  fancy  that  few  persons  patronise 
these  public  hotels,  but  abuse  the  open~beartei 
hospitality  of  West  Indian  entertainers,  and  pat 
up  at  their  private  houses.  The  hotel  at  George- 
town— ike  hotel  par  excellence — was  but  a  liinv 
ruble  affair,  a  wretched  place,  and  in  so  tumble- 
down a  condition  that  a  night's  lodging  in  it 
seemed  to  render  a  policy  in  some  life  insurance 
company  nothing  but  a  necessary  precaution.  Bet 
if  there  were  a  lack  of  aooommesiatioa,  there  was 
no  want  of  attention  or  civility ;  the  latter  virtue 
being  carried  to  a  somewhat  inconvenient  extent, 
as  the  following  graphic  and  amusing  relation 
proves.  The  author  is  giving  an  account  of  hk 
sojourn  in  this  most  dranptwasod  abode,  and  he 
writes  :^— 

Yet,  it  goes  against  my  heari  to  abuse  the  it*,'  for  At^esfft 
were  so  very  civil.    I  shall  never  forget  mat  esfttttsX 
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seaaberaaid ;  how  ah*  need  to  curtsey  to  me  when  the  came 
iato  my  room  in  the  morning  with  a  targe  tah  of  water  on 
bar  hied  1  Thai  anon  a  weight  should  he  pat  on  her  poor 
blast  akajl — a  weight  whioh  I  could  not  lift— need  to  read 
■y  beut  with  anguish.  Bat  that  to  weighted,  the  ihoold 
think  that  manners  demanded  a  cortsy !     Poor,  courteous, 


"Doat  Sally,  dont;  don't  cartey,w  I  would  ery.  "  Yes, 
Mama/*  she  would  reply,  and  eurtsy  again,  oh,  so  painfully  ! 
The  tah  of  water  was  of  such  fast  proportions ;  It  was  big 
eaoaga— big  enough  for  me  to  wash  in ! 

This  house,  ae  I  ha?e  said,  was  all  in  ruios,  and  among 
other  rimed  things  was  my  bedroom  door-lock.  The  door 
soaM  net  he  closed  within,  except  by  the  use  of  a  bolt ;  and 
without  the  bolt,  would  awing  wide  open  to  the  winds,  ex- 
pousfay  arrangements  to  the  public,  and  disturbing  the 
aeighbourhood  by  its  jarring.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
iagren  I  was  forced  to  holt  it. 

At  six  e? ery  morning  came  Sally  with  the  tnb,  knocking 
gently  at  the  door—  knocking  gcnUy  at  the  door  with  that 
sgeduosstob  upon  her  skull  1  Whateould  a  mando,  when 
si  aapealed  to,  hot  rush  quickly  from  beneath  bis  musquito 
certains  to  her  rescue  P  So,  under  these  circumstances, 
lading  myself  at  the  door  in  my  dishabille,  I  could  only  open 
it,  aad  then  stand  sheltered  behind  it  as  behind  a  bulwark 
walk  Sally  deposited  her  burden. 

Bat,  ae.  She  curtsied,  first  at  the  bed ;  and  seeing  that 
I  was  not  there,  turned  her  head  aad  tub  slowly  round  the 
room  till  she  perceived  my  whereabouts.  Then,  gently  but 
truly  drawing  away  the  door  till  I  stood  before  her,  plainly 
ffieeovered  ia  my  night  dress,  she  curtsied  again.  She  knew 
better  than  to  enter  a  room  without  due  salutation  to  the 
pat— even  with  a  tub  of  water  on  her  head.  Poor  Sally  1 
Wat  I  not  dressed  from  my  ehin  downwards,  and  was  not 
that  enough  for  her  P    H  Honi  wit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

8orelj  no  one  tells  a  story  like  Anthony  Trol- 
lop*! He  possesses  the  rare  quality  of  making 
tbe  commonest  incidents  both  graphic  and  amusing. 
Wt  might  give  another  entertaining  anecdote  of  a 
eKversation  with  the  waiter;  bat  be  treats  of 
grater  matter  in  connection  with  Guiana,  and  to 
tiit  we  torn. 

The  district,  as  we  hare  before  said*  has  been 
oiled  unhealthy,  and  stigmatised  as  a  grave  for 
tec  white  man  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  set  his 
foot  therein.  The  yellow  fewer  is  held  by  English 
people  to  be  perpetually  raging,  and  carrying  off 
yearly  its  thousands  of  victims.  Mr.  Trollops  made 
it  Ins  business  to  inquire  particularly  into  this 
tatter.  He  was  told  that  the  yellow  fever  raged 
QMS  in  every  six  or  seven  years,  but  that  cholera 
»*s  the  great  scourge  of  the  coloured  population. 
"  And  what  is  the  prevailing  disease  of  the  colony  P" 
The  question  was  addressed  to  the  doctor  of  the 
hospital  "Dropsy  with  the  black  men,"  he 
answered,  "and  brandy  with  the  white."  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  yellow  fever  is 
a  jastly  dreaded  pestilence  of  Demerara  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  ignorance  of  medical  men  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  is,  the  author 
thinks,  the  reason  why  its  fatality  is  so  terrible. 

There  are  Negro  villages  in  Demerara,  the  site 
having  been  subscribed  for  by  the  Negroes,  and 
bought  with  their  own  money  since  their  emanci- 
pation—thus  becoming  a  freehold  possession  for 
taea.  The  plan  has  not  answered  as  well  as 
*%**  be  hoped.  In  some  cases  J>  the  division  of 
lhe  land  became  a  subject  of  difficulty  and  disagree- 


ment, and  when  that  was  comfortably  settled,  the 
lazy  negroes  would  neither  work  together  at  drain- 
ing, or  cultivating,  or  improving  the  estate,  but 
were  content  to  remain  in  idleness,  earning  the 
little  they  needed  with  the  least  possible  labour, 
and  when  that  was  gained  caring  to  do  no  more. 

Returning  to  the  financial  statements  relating 
to  Guiana,  the  author  contrasts  its  produce  with 
that  of  the  other  islands.  He  says:  "Guiana 
has  some  reason  to  be  proud,  seeing  that  at  present 
it  beats  all  the  neighbouring  British  colonies  in 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced."  Such  may  be 
the  case,  but  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Trol- 
lope,  we  would  remark  that  the  Demerara  sugar  is 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
not  containing  so  much  saccharine  matter.  We 
give,  in  the  author's  words,  the  comparative  quan- 
tities exported  : — 

In  round  numbers,  the  sugar  exported  from  Guiana,  may  he 
stated  at  seventy  thousand  hogsheads. 

Barhadoea  exports  about  fifty  thousand;  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica,  under  forty  thousand.  No  other  British  West 
Indian  eoiony  gives  fifteen  thousand ;  hut  Guadaloope  and 
Martioiqne,  two  French  islands,  produce,  one  over  fifty  thou* 
sand,  and  the  other,  nearly  seventy  thousand  hogsheads. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  the  whole  produoe  of  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  including  Guiana  and  excluding  the  Spanish 
islands,  was  275,000  hogsheads.  The  amount  which  I  have 
above  recapitulated,  in  which  the  smaller  islands  have  been 
altogether  omitted,  exceeds  810,000. 

He  argues  well  from  the  above  extract.  A  very 
dear  description  of  the  process  of  sugar-making 
follows.  Then  come  a  few  words  on  the  govern- 
ment of  'Demarara,  which  the  author  styles  "  a 
mild  despotism,  tempered  with  sugar."  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  statement : — 

The  form  of  government  here  is  somewhat  singular. 
There  are  two  Houses — Lords  and  Commons — hut  not 
acting  separately  as  ours  do.  The  Upper  Hoose  is  the 
Court  of  Policy.  This  consists  of  five  official  members. 
The  Governor  himself  sitting  ia  this  Assembly  has  the  cest- 
iog  vote.  But  he  also  has  something  to  say  to  the  election 
of  the  other  fire.  They  are  chosen  by  a  body  of  men  called 
Kif  xars— probsbly  Dutch  for  choosers.  There  is  a  college 
of  Kietars,  elected  for  life  by  the  tax-payers,  whose  main 
privilege  appears  to  he  that  of  electing  these  members  of  the 
Court  of  Policy.  But  on  every  oeeasion  they  send  up  two 
names,  and  the  Governor  selects  one ;  so  that  he  can  always 
Veep  out  any  one  man  who  may  be  peculiarly  disagreeable  to 
him.  This  Court  of  Policy  acts,  I  think,  when  acting  by 
itself,  more  as  a  Privy  Counoil  to  the  Governor  than  aa  a 
Legislative  body, 

Then  there  are  six  financial  Represeutativee ;  two  from 
Berbioe,  one  from  town,  and  one  from  country ;  two  from 
Demarara,  one  from  town  and  one  from  country :  and  two 
from  Essequibo,  both  from  the  country,  there  being  no  town. 
These  are  elected  by  the  tax-payers.  They  are  assembled 
for  purposes  of  taxation  only  as  far  as  I  understood  ;  and 
even  as  regards  this,  they  are  joined  with  the  Court  of  Policy, 
and  thus  form  what  is  called  the  Combined  Court.  The 
Crown,  therefore,  has  very  little  to  tie  its  hands ;  and  I 
think  that  I  am  justified  in  describing  the  government  as  a 
mild  despotism,  tempered  by  sugar. 

This  concludes  the  account  of  Demerara.  The 
next  chapter  opens  with  Barbadoes,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  "  bumptiousness"  of  the  Barbadians 
is  described  is  extremely  amusing.  Chapters  on 
Trinidad,   8t  Thomas,   New  Granada,   and  the 
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Isthmus  of  Panama  follow.  There  is  much  in- 
formation, and  a  fond  of  graphio  humour  in  each. 
Central  America  and  Costa  Rica  come  next,  and 
their  populations  are  set  down  as  follows : — 

The  total  population  of  Central  America  it,  I  believe, 
about  two  millions,  while  that  of  Costa  Rica  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand.  Of  the  five  states,  Guatemala  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants ;  and,  indeed,  the 
town  of  Guatemala  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
all  the  isthmus  territories. 

The  ascent  of,  and  descent  into,  the  crater  of 
the  Yolcanic  mountain  Irazu,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  San  Josc\  is  graphically  told.  We  pass  over 
the  succeeding  chapters  on  "  San  Jose*  to  Grey- 
town,"  and  "  The  Railways,  Canals,  and  Transit." 
In  the  latter  there  are  a  few  remarks  which  bear 
on  a  mooted  question  of  the  day.  The  author 
refers  to  the  discussions  respecting  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  he  says  : — 

All  mankind  has  heard  much  of  M.  Lessens  and  his  Sues 
Caual.  On  that  matter  I  do  not  mean  to  say  much  here. 
I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  each  oat  al  will  not,  and 
cannot  be  made ;  that  all  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
adduced  in  the  matter  are  hostile  to  it;  and  that  steam  navi- 
gation by  land  will,  and  ought  to  be,  the  means  of  transit 
through  Egypt." 


Competition,  however,  is  necessary  to  brin^ 
down  the  tariff  of  charges  on  the  line  crowing 
Panama;  at  present  the  line  is  very  high.  "Five 
pounds  is  charged  for  conveying  a  passenger  less 
than  fifty  miles ;  no  class  of  passengers  can  cross 
at  a  cheaper  fare,  and  the  rates  charged  for  goods 
are  as  high  in  comparison."  An  opposition  rail- 
way in  Honduras  has  been  spoken  of;  hut  at 
present  there  seem  to  he  difficulties  in  the  waj  of 
its  completion. 

An  account  of  the  Bermudas  concludes  this 
series  of  sketches,  and  in  the  last  chapter,  "The 
Conclusion,9'  we  have  a  most  interesting  description 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Praise  to  the  work  is  unneeded  ;  hut  it  possesses 
one  admirable  and  rather  uncommon  quality  in  ils 
apparently  perfect  and  unvarnished  truth.  In  no 
instance  does  the  author  sacrifice  truth  to  effect. 
The  former  must  stand  coute  que  coute,  and  stand- 
ing— somehow  or  other — it  is  always,  under  his 
hands,  sure  to  enhance,  and  increase,  and  improve 
the  latter.  This  second  edition  of  a  book  with 
such  very  charming  and  useful  reading  will  doubt- 
less be  speedily  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth. 
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My  education  was  intended  to  qualify  me  for  the 
duties  of  a  governess,  and  I  beoame  fully  compe- 
tent, in  my  own  opinion,  to  occupy  the  position  of 
preceptress  in  a  family  of  moderate  expectations ; 
but  my  grandmother  always  found  some  pretext 
for  keeping  me  at  home.  "  Time  enough,  May — 
time  enough,"  she  would  say ;  "  we  will  think  of 
it  bye  and  by ;  thee  art  but  a  child  yet." 

"I  had  no  expectations;  my  grandmother's 
annuity  died  with  herself,  and  sooner  or  later  I 
would  have  to  fight  my  own  way  through  the 
world ;  but,  buoyant  with  youth  and  hope,  I  was 
eager  to  launch  upon  the  unknown.  The  world 
and  myself  were  upon  friendly  terms.  I  had  no 
fear  for  the  future,  and  believed,  if  Ann  Grant  kept 
out  of  my  path,  all  would  go  smoothly  *  ith  me. 
Ann  Grant  did  not  forget  me.  She  corresponded 
regularly,  although  we  had  never  met  since  I  was 
expelled  from  Park  House  Institution.  Ann  had 
been  out  two  years,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  gover- 
nessing,  although  she  pronounced  it  hard  drudgery 
upon  the  whole.  "  Tou  need  not  be  in  such  haste 
to  begin,"  she  wrote, "  for  I  can  assure  yon,  Madge 
Wildfire,  *  be  it  ever  so  lowly,  there's  no  place 
like  home.' " 

In  all  these  changing  years  our  quiet  little  town 
by  the  sea  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  common 
lot.     Alterations  and  improvements  were  going  on 


near  and  around  us ;  but  we  retained  our  pristine 
simplicity.  We  were  a  slow  people,  and  apathetic 
to  a  fault— behind  the  age,  Mr.  Durward  said; 
and  yet  he  worked  hard  to  improve  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  his  people  Old  customs, 
old  rights,  old  laws,  old  servitors  we  adhered  to 
with  an  obstinate  tenacity.  Mr.  Breeze  still 
passed  our  door  regularly  on  market  days,  though 
more  slowly,  perhaps — Jess  was  growing  lazy,  and 
Traveller  ensconced  himself  amongst  the  parcels 
now — and  the  mail  coach  rattled  along  with  its 
Guard  and  his  clear  ringing  horn ;  whilst  afar  off, 
unheeded  and  unheard,  the  mighty  rival  of  both 
panted,  and  shrieked,  and  whirled  over  the  earth 
with  lightning  speed.  Alas !  Time  was  to  ring 
its  changes  there,  too — and  how  soon ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 
It  was  a  day  of  overpowering  heat.  The  cattle 
lay  languid  in  the  sun  ;  the  bee  hummed  luilj  in 
the  noon,  faint  with  splendour;  the  sails  hung 
slack  from  the  tall  ships  riding  at  anchor ;  and  the 
fishing  boats  were  motionless  in  the  bay.  A  dreamy 
haze  was  on  the  sea ;  there  was  not  breath  enough 
to  stir  the  tiniest  wave  from  sleep.  Silence  was 
on  the  beech — tranquillity  everywhere.  It  was  a 
day  on  which  the  strongest  feel  enervated  and 
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Mia*,  and  the  weak  faint  aud  languid.  Winter 
declared  she  could  do  nought ;  she  was  sure  there 
was  thunder  in  the  air.  Thunder  affected  Winter's 
temper. 

8ome  thiugs  were  needed  from  the  town.  It 
was  so  hot  Winter  could  not  undertake  the  jour- 
ney, and  I  went,  taking  the  road  by  the  shore. 
The  walk  hone  was  less  pleasant,  even ;  the  haze 
had  deepened  down  upon  the  sea,  and  it  was  far- 
ther off.  I  thought  of  Ann  Grant's  letter — re- 
ceded that  morning,  and  brought  with  me  to 
beguile  the  way. 

"  Who  is  that  from,  Mora  ?" 

I  looked  up ;  the  speaker  was  Mr.  Durward. 

"Careless  as  ever,"  said  he,  stooping  to  lift  a 
snail  parcel  I  had  dropped. 

I  laughed  and  blushed  a  little  at  Mr.  Durward's 
smiling  reproof.  "The  letter  I  was  reading  is 
from  Ann  Grant,"  I  said. 

"  Who  is  Ann  Grant  ?"  he  asked. 

I  explained. 

"Park  House — so  you  found  a  true  friend  there, 
after  all/* 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Durward,  I—" 

"Yes,  yes — I  understand,  Mara;  thafs  an  old 
story/' 

"  Nobody  believed  me  about  Park  House  ;  I 
was  most  unjustly  used,  and — " 

"  You'll  never  forgive  Park  House,  although  it 
gave  you  a  friend  in  Ann  Grant — eh,  Mara  ?" 

We  could  never  agree  upon  that  subject,  so  I 
talked  of  something  else.  As  we  left  the  shore  a 
■an  passed  us.  Mr.  Durward  did  not  seem  to 
notice  that  he  turned  back,  and  stared  fixedly  at 
us.  "  What  a  day,"  said  fie,  removing  his  hat  and 
tossing  back  the  heavy  moist  hair  from  his  biow. 
"0  for  a  breath  of  Ben  Lomond  air !" 

"Must  you  go  to  Rockville  to-day,  Mr. 
Durward  r 

M  No  help  for  it,  I  fear ;  there's  a  good  deal  of 
distress  in  our  neighbourhood  at  present."  He 
looked  out  upon  the  sea  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  we  walked  on. 

"Is  any  one  sick  at  Rockville  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Jacob  Morris's  little  boy.  Poor  fellow  !  I 
fear  he  is  dying." 

-Is  he  ao  very  ill  P" 

"  Gradual  decay— no  actual  disease." 

"  And  will  you  walk  to  Rockville  on  such  a 
broiling  day  as  this,  merely  to  visit  a  sick  child 
who  is  in  no  immediate  danger  ?" 

"  I  cannot  spare  another  day  this  week,  and  the 
poor  little  fellow  expects  me." 

"  One  would  think  you  were  a  physician  instead 
of  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Durward." 

14  The  terms  are  nearly  synonymous." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir ;  but  even  a  healer  of 
bodily  infirmities  would  find  a  plausible  excuse 
for  not  going  a  shorter  distance  to  see  a  poor 
patient,  in  such  oppressive  weather." 

•  Probably." 

"Few  would  work  as  you  do ;  you  never  thiuk 
of  wet,  Mr.  Durward." 


«  Don't  I,  little  girl?  Now  what  would  you 
think  if  I  told  you  that  I  bad  been  devising  means 
wherf  by  I  might  tarry  at  Seacot  for  a  brief  space, 
on  my  way  homewards  ?" 

"  Grandma'  would  be  so  pleased,  Mr.Durward." 

"  And  nobody  else,  then,  Mara  ?" 

"  Of  course,  sir ;  but  would  you  not  rather  come 
now?" 

"  Impossible  ;  and,  when  I  think  of  it,  duty 
will  prevent  my  returning  by  Seacot.  I  must 
attend  a  meeting  at  seven,  and  need  all  my  time 
to  get  through  with  my  day's  arrangements  befoie 
that  hour." 

"Duty,  again— always  duty,"  I  said  pettishly. 

"Always  duty,  Mara;  goodbye — I  must  hurry 
now." 

How  good  he  is,  I  thought,  as  I  walked  home 
—striving  to  follow  closely  in  his  Master's  steps, 
who  continually  went  about  doing  good.  I  had 
almost  reached  the  gate  when  the  stranger  who 
had  passed  us  on  the  way  came  up,  and  touching 
his  hat,  enquired  if  I  could  direct  him  to  Seacot. 
His  tones  were  bland,  his  face  smooth  and  smiliug 
— but  there  was  a  disagreeable  expression  in  the 
cold,  fishy  eye  that  was  unmistakeable. 

"  Pray  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  oblige 
me/*  resumed  the  stranger,  a»  I  struck  into  the 
bye-path  that  led  to  Seacot. 

I  informed  him  that  Seacot  was  my  own  home. 

"Indeed,"  returned  the  stranger,  "I  was  not 
aware  I  had  the  pleasure — my  name  is  Welsh — 
may  have  heard  it  before — [I  had  not,  but  sup- 
posed it  of  no  consequence] — old  friend  of  the 
family— of  Mrs.  Austin's,  I  should  say.  Business 
called  me  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  visit  Seacot  for  auld  langsyne." 

I  told  Mr.  Welsh  my  grandmother  was  quite 
an  invalid,  and  that  I  doubted  if  she  could  see 
him.  With  a  confident  smirk  he  presented  his 
card,  and  begged  I  would  convey  it,  along  with 
his  compliments,  to  the  old  lady.  Mr.  Welsh's 
familiarity  annoyed  me  ;  but  remembering  he  was 
an  old  friend,  I  did  not  resent  it  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  done.  We  entered  Seacot  together, 
and  leaving  Mr.  Welsh  in  the  parlour,  I  retired  to 
question  Winter  about  this  old  friend,  of  whom  I 
had  never  heard. 

Winter  was  knitting  in  the  back  kitchen.  "Mercy 
on  us,  Miss  May !  who  let  you  in  ?''  said  she, 
dropping  her  needles  in  her  alarm. 

"  Myself ;  and  I've  brought  a  visitor,  Winter — 
an  old  friend,  he  says ;  and  I  want  to  know  about 
him." 

"  You  do,  Miss  May  ? — then  you  must  go  some- 
where else." 

"His  name  is  Welsh — Mr.  Isaac  Welsh,  late 
of  Dewsbury,  uow  of  London." 

"  What  do  I  know  of  him,  Miss  May  ?  You've 
gone  and  made  me  drop  fifty  loops,  I'm  persuaded. 
You  shouldn't  pick  up  strangers,  and  bring  'em 
home ;  like  enough  you've  got  an  im poster,  or  a 
returned  convict  in  the  parlour,  You'd  better  let 
your  grandma'  know." 
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"I  wish  Mr.  Welsh  had  chosen  another  day  for 
his  visit,"  said  L 

"I  wish  he'd  broke  his  neck  before  he  set  out ; 
or  been  drownded  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea 
years  ago/'  responded  Winter ;  "  he  ain't  wanted 
at  Seacot,  he  ain't." 

"  If  Mr.  Welsh  is  an  old  friend,  yon  mast  have 
heard  of  him,  Winter,"  I  persisted. 

"  P'raps  I  ain't  got  so  much  cariosity  as  some 
folks — leastways,  if  I  hare,  my  memory  left 
me  twenty  years  ago.  There,  now ;  don't  ask  no 
more  questions ;  and  please  to  mind  there's  an 
individual  you  know  nought  about  in  the  parlour 
at  this  blessed  moment,  pocketing  anythink  that 
may  have  taken  his  fancy,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Winter  was  incorrigible,  and  I  went  to  my 
grandmother.  She  was  in  her  own  room,  and  so 
still  I  thought  her  asleep;  bat  she  looked  up 
when  I  entered,  and  asked  in  a  languid  tone  if  I 
had  not  been  a  long  time  away.  I  hesitated  about 
giving  her  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh's  card,  but  fearing  she 
might  be  displeased  afterwards,  I  produced  it. 

" Mr.  Isaac  Welsh,'9  repeated  she ;  "when  did 
he  come  here  P" 

I  related  how  and  when. 
"I  suppose  I  must  see  Mm,  child,*9  said  my 
grandmother. 

I  thought  it  unnecessary  in  her  weak  state  ;  but 
she  bade  me  give  her  my  arm,  and  we  returned  to 
the  parlour.  Mr.  Welsh  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  taking  a  minute 
survey  of  the  flowers  peeping  in  at  him. 

"  Hope  I  see  you  well,  ma'am,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, turning  from  the  window — "  I  mean  no 
worse  than  usual— sorry  to  hear  you've  been  an 
invalid." 

My  grandmother  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Welsh, 
and  begged  him  to  be  seated. 

"  Long  time  since  last  we  met,"  resumed  Mr. 
Welsh,  turning  his  fishy  eye  upon  me ;  "  quite  a 
little  thing — of  course  you  can't  remember  any- 
thing of—" 

"  My  love — would  you  prop  this  pillow  a  little 
higher,   interrupted  my  grandmother. 
I  obeyed. 

"  I  know  little  or  no  change  upon  this  place," 
said  Mr.  Welsh.  "  As  I  was  remarking  this  young 
lady  was  quite  a  little  missy  when — " 

"  Yes,"  remarked  my  grandmother  before  Mr. 
Welsh  had  concluded.  "  Time  will  not  let  us  pass 
— he  transforms  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  But 
what  have  you  been  about  all  these  years  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  laughed  Mr.  Welsh.  "  Taking  it 
easy  in  fact,  Ma'am,  worked  hard  enough  at  one 
time,  did  Isaac  Welsh." 

"  You  made  a  fortunate  speculation  in  Railway 

shares,  I  think,"  observed  my  grandmother. 

"  Bather,"  replied  Mr.  Welsh  with  emphasis. 

"We  are  a  very  slow  people  here,  you  see  Mr. 

Welsh,"  resumed  my  grandmother,  "  I  believe  a 

railway  has  never  been  proposed  by  any  one  of  oar 

*  omen." 

'It's  a  confoundedly  akward  bit  to  get  at," 


■aid  Mr.  Welsh.  "Indeed,  I  often  had  a  mind  to 
pop  in  on  you,  but  the  distance  and  the  difficulty 
in  getting  at  you  made  the  thing  impossible. 
[I  felt  truly  thankful]  If  there  was  a  railway 
within  reasonable  distance,"  resumed  Mr.  Welsh, 
"  whv  don't  yon  see,  ma'am,  what  a  different*  it 
would  make,  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  them  railwayi 
are  a  glorious  invention.  Railways  are— [Mr. 
Welsh  thought  a  moment] — philanthropists  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  they  have  large  hearts,  have 
railways  ma'am." 

I  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  this 
latter  remark  of  Mr.  Welsh's  fairly  upset  my 
gravity.  My  grandmother  looked  properly  shocked 
at  my  rudeness;  bat  Mr.  Welsh  did  not  seem  to 
suspect  what  had  excited  my  merriment  so  sud- 
denly, he  regarded  me  compassionately  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  oat  of  sympathy  laughed 
too. 

"What  happy  idea  struck  your  fancy  P"  inquired 
Mr.  Welsh,  when  I  had  in  some  degree  feoovered 
my  composure,  "  Old  friend  you  know ;  no  cere- 
mony." 

"  Merely  a  habit  my  granddaughter  has,  of  in- 
dulging in  the  ludicrous  at  unreasonable  times,'' 
said  my  grandmother  with  an  unmoved  countenance. 
A  new  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Mr.  Welsh 
at  this  announcement  so  unexpected. 

"I  understand  ma'am,"  (touching  bis  foiehesd 
significantly),  "not  to  be  wondered  at;  remarkable 
likeness.     Don't    you  find    this    rather  a  doll 
locality  P"  asked  Mr.  Welsh,  again  addressing  aw. 
"Not  at  all,"  I  answered. 
"How  do  you  kill  time P" 
"Sirr 

"  I  mean,  don't  you  never  have  a  wish  to  see  s 
little  more  of  the  world—London,  for  instance  f 
You  can't  imagine  London  now.  Travelling  might 
be  beneficial,  ma'am."  The  latter  sentence  was 
meant  for  my  grandmother,  who  assured  Mr.  Welsh 
I  enjoyed  excellent  health  always. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  go  much  from  home  now, 
ma'am  P"  resumed  Mr.  Welsh,  whose  volubility 
knew  no  cessation. 

"  Never,"  answered  my  grandmother*  wearily. 
"  One  advantage  of  being  able  to  travel  about 
is,  one  hears  what's  going  on,"  observed  Mr. 
Welsh. 
My  grandmother  assented. 
"  Gives  one  more  confidence  in  one's  self,**  pur- 
sued Mr.  Welsh,  "  and  sets  a  man  at  ease  with 
society." 

This  information  being  received  in  solemn  silence 
our  visitor  continued,  "  Apropos,  I  made  a  ran 
over  to  New  York  last  fall,  and  met  a  party  who 
has  been  travelling  in  distant  lands  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  for  his — his — health  of  course.*' 

My  grandmother  suddenly  sat  perfectly  upright 
in  her  chair. 

"  English,  yon  understand,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Welsh. 

"May,  I  think  Mr.  Welsh  will  like  our  straw- 
berries," said  my  grandmother  to  me,  "  Go  avy 
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lov e  ad  ice  if  you  can  find  some.    Seaeot  straw- 
berries obtained  the  priie  last  year,  Mr.  Welsh.'9 

"Ah !  indeed,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  nice  sheltered 
spot.  Sony  to  give "  yon  trouble  miss.  I 
shouldn't  have  known  English  party,  much  altered, 
resent  domestic  calamity." 

Mr.  Welsh  paused  to  open  the  door  for  me  when 
I  returned  with  the  strawberries.  Mr.  Welsh's 
mood  had  changed,  he  talked  less,  and  confined  his 
obserrations  to  home.  I  noticed  when  I  had 
ooeasion  to  come  near  him,  he  involuntarily  pushed 
his  ©hah-  further  away,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
door.  "Spirited  when  roused,  I  should  think;" 
I  overheard  Mr.  Welsh  say,  as  I  entered — I 
ktcw  he  referred  to  myself  from  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  he  stopped  and  looked  out  at  the  window 
when  he  saw  me.  Despite  Mr.  Welsh's  hilarity 
he  was  like  the  day,  oppressiye ;  he  staid  to  tea,  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  remain  over 
the  light,  left  ns  with  the  assurance  that  he  would 
act  be  a  stranger  in  future ;  and  a  hope  that  the 
railway  not  yet  projected  would  facilitate  his  in- 
tentions. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

All  the  information  my  grandmother  vouchsafed 
regarding  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh,  was,  that  at  one  time 
she  had  rented  a  cottage  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  property  agent  then,  near  London.  Winter 
was  silent  upon  the  old  friend,  he  wasn't  in  her  re- 
ooUeotion,  and  she  had  no  wish  to  make  new 
aeqiamtanoea.  The  following  week  Mr.  Durward 
same  to  beg  my  grandmother  would  let  me  go  to 
the  parsonage ;  a  guest  was  expected  daily  and 
Mm.  Durward  was  unable  to  meet  extra  fatigue. 
I  was  unwilling  to  leave  my  grandmother  in  her 
weak  state,  bat  she  insisted  she  should  do  well 
enough  with  Winter,  and  I  could  see  her  every 
dsy — which  I  did.  Winter  was  highly  displeased 
with  the  arrangement,  and  suggested  that  I  should 
■take  the  parsonage  my  home  permanently.  Sea- 
eat  didn't  want  enlivening,  the  parsonage  was 
dhfaent — is  wasn't  of  no  consequence  my  coming 
back,  since  I  was  only  a  temporary  visitor  at  Sea- 
eot Winter  rated  me  soundly — but  she  helped 
ns  all  the  while — and  did  up  my  muslins  in  her 
best  style,  before  I  left ;  although  she  protested 
she  wouldn't  pat  a  hand  to  'em. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Durward,  M  These  girls  in  the  kitohen  want  con- 
stant looking  after,  and  I  am  far  from  strong, 
lfs  very  unfortunate,  a  stranger  coming  to  the 
pewmago  at  this  time,"  murmured  the  old  lady, 

"Men  are  so  unthinking,  and  Stephen  seems  to 
tank  that  Mara  might  take  pity  upon  a  tired  old 
■an,  and  offer  him  a  cup  of  tea,"  said  Mr.  Dur- 
ward,  suddenly  snaking  his  appearance.  Mr.  Dur- 
*ard  looked  so  fair  and  active,  and  altogether  so 
wtiht  an  eld  man,  that  even  his  mother  laughed 
•*%  at  the  quaint  conceit. 


"When  does  your  friend  arrive,  Stephen," 
asked  Mrs.  Durward,  when  we  were  seated  round 
the  tea-table. 

Mr.  Durward  laid  down  his  book.  "  He  may 
be  here  to-morrow  ;  bye  the  bye,  Mara,  this  same 
friend  of  mine,  is  an  old  bachelor  like  myself." 

"  Mr.  Raleigh  is  several  years  older  than  you, 
Stephen,*'  interposed  Mrs.  Durward. 

"  Well,  a  year  or  two  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
mother,  mine,  when  we  arrive  at  man's  estate," 
said  her  son. 

"  He  looked  a  much  older  man  when  last  I  saw 
him,"  said  the  old  lady,  sententiously. 

"  Now  don't  imagine  Sydney  George  Raleigh  is 
patriarchal,  Mara,"  said  Mr.  f>urward,  "  I  assure 
you  he  is  quite  a  young  man ;  it  seems  like  yester- 
day when  we  were  boys  together ;  what  a  handsome 
lad  he  was,  and,  indeed  I  think  him  a  magnificent 
fellow  still" 

"He  is  not  in  the  least  like  you/'  burst  in 
Mrs.  Durward.. 

"  No,"  replied  her  son  with  a  grim  smile,  "  I 
never  had  the  smallest  chance  against  him." 

This  was  not  what  the  fond  mother  meant,  and 
Mr.  Durward  knew  it. 

"  Better  avoid  comparisons,"  said  he,  rising ; 
"  and  Mara,  pray  let  us  have  some  music  when 
you  have  finished,  I  cannot  stay  here  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  for  you,  but  I  promise  to  be  an  attentive 
listener  in  the  study." 

The  ordinary  sitting-room  opened  into  the 
study.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  room,  looking  ont 
upon  the  sea ;  but  the  furniture  was  modern,  and 
so  was  the  paper  on  the  walls — one  of  Mr.  Dnr- 
ward's  own  choosing,  neither  light  nor  dark,  bat 
the  livelier  tints  well  subdued. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  fond  of  music, 
and  in  a  recess  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
for  it,  was  a  small  organ,  and  across  the  room, 
a  grand  piano — an  instrument,  Mrs.  Durward 
(who  was  a  strict  puritan)  thought  out  of  place  iu 
a  clergyman's  house.  The  windows  were  low,  and 
opened  upon  a  smooth  green  lawn,  which  was 
bordered  with  flowers,  and  fenced  round  with  a 
thick  double  hedge  of  holly.  The  study  was 
walnut — the  hangings,  green.  It  was  a  dull, 
dingy  room,  and  even  the  blase  of  the  gilded 
volumes  which  lined  it,  could  not  light  it  up, 
Yet,  there  Mr.  Durward  dwelt  chiefly  when  at 
home.  I  sat  playing  in  the  dusk — alone.  Mrs. 
Durward  slipped  out  of  the  room  when  the  piano 
was  opened—her  son  went  into  the  study — and  in 
the  calm  dreamy  twilight,  playing  soft  music  suited 
to  the  hour,  I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  wander  at 
will — and  catching  the  dim  outline  of  the  dark 
figure  in  the  study,  I  wondered  if  Mr.  Raleigh 
would  resemble  his  friend. 

"  Give  me  a  song,  Mara,"  said  Mr.  Durward. 

I  obeyed,  childlike,  as  I  was  accustomed  to  do. 

He  left  the  study  and  stood  by  the  piano.     When 

the  song  was  finished,  it  was  almost  dark,  and 

Mrs.  Durward  returned — along  with  the  lights. 
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CHAPTER  JX. 


Mb.  Ralmgh  arrived  next  day.  Even  when  boys 
together,  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  there 
could  have  been  no  resemblance  between  the 
friends.  Mr  Raleigh  was  as  dark  as  night — Mr. 
Durward  was  fair  and  delicate  in  feature ;  and  the 
beauty  and  repose  of  the  one  countenance  rendered 
the  irregularity  and  ever-varying  expression  of  the 
other,  conspicuous  and  striking.  When  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh spoke,  he  seemed  cold,  distant,  and  retiring. 
When  he  smiled,  the  whole  man  was  transformed. 
He  looked  several  years  older  than  Mr.  Durward, 
with  whose  mother  I  agreed  in  thinking  there  was 
no  ground  of  comparison  between  the  two, 

Mr  Dnrward's  clerical  duties  fully  oocupied  his 
time,  and  during  the  four  weeks  Mr.  Raleigh  re- 
mained at  the  parsonage,  I  was  not  unfrequently 
the  only  person  left  to  entertain  him.  At  first 
I  felt  uncomfortable  in  his  presence.  I  knew  he 
had  travelled  (to  better  purpose  than  Mr.  Isaac 
Welsh),  and  that  he  was  very  learned,  although  it 
was  at  rare  intervals  his  brilliant  powers  were  per- 
mitted full  play.  Perhaps  he  thought  me  too  in- 
significant for  their  exhibition,  and  yet,  he  sought 
not  to  sbine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  excelling,  or 
to  advertise  his  superior  attainments.  I,  with  the 
sentiment  of  seventeen,  thought  him  intensely 
practical.  He  improved  on  acquaintance,  and 
before  he  left,  I  was  astonished  to  find  myself 
almost  as  much  at  ease  with  him,  as  with  Mr. 
Durward.  The  night  before  he  left,  we  had  a 
long  stroll  by  the  sea-shore  together.  Mr.  Raleigh 
amused  himself  by  throwing  pebbles  into  the  sea 
for  some  time,  then  turning  to  me  abruptly,  said, 
"  I  should  find  this  but  a  dull  spot,  after  all." 
I  did  not  doubt  it. 

"  Durward  likes  it  well  enough,"  he  continued ; 
"  but  then  he  keeps  himself  in  perpetual  motion 
— by  the  way,  what  a  contradiction  Durward  is 
— you  would  think  him  all  repose  and  indolence/' 
"And  no  man  works  harder,*'  said  I. 
"You  are  right,"  returned  Mr.  Raleigh. 
"  Work  !  work !  work  !  I  shall  soon  be  in  harness 
again  myself ;  idleness  don't  suit  me  altogether, 
either. ' 

I  could  well  imagine  that. 
"  By  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  in  London, 
I  presume ;  and  the  quiet  order  of  the  parsonage 
will  go  on  as  usual." 

"The  same  as  if  you  had  not  seen  it,  Mr. 
Raleigh." 

"Yes,  of  course — the  come,  and  go,  are  for- 
gotten ;  such  is  life.  But  bless  me,  is  it  going  to 
rain? 

Sudden  heavy  drops  on  my  hat  convinced  us  it 
was  raining  already. 

"  It  is  fortunate  we  are  so  near  the  parsonage," 
said  Mr.  Raleigh,  drawing  my  baud  through  his 
arm,  and  hurrying  me  along,  "  I  wish  it  had  not 
rained  the  last  night,  however.  I  hale  to  leave  a 
place  on  a  rainy  day,  it  gives  one  an  uncomfortable 
feeling,  and  makes  last  impressions  unfavourable." 


The  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder  was  succeeded  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 

"  Keep  close  to  me,  Mara,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh, 
"  you're  not  alarmed." 

"  No." 

"  You  need  not  run  away  from  me  at  the  gate 
—do  you  think  you  can  walk  faster  than  me." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"But  you  are  very  wet,  and  yonder  waits 
Durward  to  lecture,  1*11  be  bound.  I  shall  answer 
all  charges — go." 

The  summer  storm  paaaed  away.  Then  the 
shadows  deepened,  the  stars  gleamed  overhead, 
and  the  thunder's  loud  crash  died  away  in  the 
gentle  ripple  of  the  flowing  waves.  The  next  day 
was  calm  and  bright. 

"  You  have  got  your  wish,  Mr.  Raleigh,"  said  I 
as  he  came  forward  to  say  good-bye,  "  a  sunshioy 
day  to  leave  us  on." 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  of  it;  the  remembrance  will 
be  pleasant,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  parsonage 
when  I  return  at  Christmas." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  till  then,  Mr.  Raleigh." 

"Only  a  few  short  months;  don't  forget  me 
quite  before  then.  I  shall  often  think  of  you  all 
in  that  great  Babylonish  city  to  which  I  a* 
bound." 

The  mail  stopped  at  the  gate — he  sprang  in— 
waved  his  hand,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Did  we  suppose  that  time  would  ring  oat  hia 
changes,  and  by  some  quaint  conceit  leave  oat  ear 
quiet  little  sea* side  village?  vain  dream,  already 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  It  fell  on  a  day  when 
summer  was  in  her  seedy  green.  The  wise  men 
of  the  neighbouring  town  held  a  meeting  in  their 
hall,  the  Mayor  presiding.  Great  was  the  conster- 
nation that  followed  the  awakening  of  these 
apathetio  rulers.  Their  new  member  was  a  public* 
spirited  man ;  and  having  solemnly  aworn  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  interests  of  the 
thriving  and  important  borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  in  Parliament,  seemed  resolved  to  re- 
deem his  word.  The  opposite  party  spitefully  in- 
sinuated that  the  successful  representative'! 
owning  extensive  coal  mines  in  the  neighbomrbood 
was  a  stimulus  to  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
that  particular  locality ;  and  but  for  the  teal  sad 
active  and  untiring  energy  of  Edward  Gustavos 
Hardinge,  Esq.,  our  quiet  little  sea-side  village, 
notwithstanding  its  contiguous  town,  so  noted  for 
its  handsome  streets  and  buildings,  its  excellent 
institutions,  its  manufactures,  shipping,  &C  ^ 
never  been  known  as  a  fashionable  watering^plsot. 
Mr.  Durward  highly  approved  of  the  projected 
alterations  and  improvements,  and  he  augured 
much  good  therefrom.  He  was  on  friendly  teratt 
with  the  new  member,  and  agreed  with  hia  that 
a  railway  would  greatly  conduce  to  our  prosperity. 
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Mr.  Durward  generally  carried  conviction  with  Uis 
arguments,  and  few  long  resisted  bis  clear  reason- 
ing and  practical  sense ;  but  a  Demosthenes  would 
not  hare  pursuaded  Mrs.  Breeze  that  a  railway 
was  anything  bnt  an  innovation  on  old  established 
rights  and  privileges. 

M  Not  that  I  am  prejudiced,  Miss  Austin,"  she 
would  say,  "Joseph  is  an  old  man  now,  and  the 
boys  don't  take  to  carrying.  Tom  is  already  on 
the  road — a  commercial  traveller ;  and  his  brother 
apprenticed  in  Newcastle ;  Joe  is  a  born  sailor ;  so 
that  I  hare  no  interest  in  speaking  against  rail- 
ways, farther  than  I  don't  approve  of  'em.  Joseph 
don't  prejudice  me,  although  he  has  never  looked 
the  same  since  this  one  was  mentioned." 

That  little  sentence  explained  the  wife's  aversion 
to  railways,  and  who  oonld  blame  herP 

One  change  is  often  followed  by  a  succession. 
Mrs.  Durward — who,  although  often  complaining, 
bo  one  much  minded — suddenly  took  serious 
trouble  and  died.  My  grandmother,  who  had  got 
much  stronger  and  better  in  health,  waited  upon 
her,  and  was  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last. 
8be  was  an  active,  bustling,  querulous  old  woman, 
hat  Idndhearted,  shrewd,  and  far-seeing ;  and  was 
generally  respected,  and  much  lamented  when 
Seaeot  churchyard  received  her  at  last.  Mr. 
Durward  mourned  his  mother's  loss. 

It  was  in  the  close  of  the  summer  Mrs.  Durward 
#ed— shortly  after  Mr.  ftaleigh's  visit  to  the  par- 
Mnage.  The  summer  had  been  unusually  dry 
and  hot ;  the  autumn  set  in  damp  and  changeable. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  observe  how  much  my 
grandmother  improved.  She  could  take  her  ac- 
•utomed  walk  every  day  (when  it  was  dry),  and 
■he  went  about  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  more 
Awful  air.  Winter  also  took  notice  how  Missis 
hid  got  her  lease  renewed ;  and  Winter's  spirits 
brightened  accordingly.  My  birth-day  was  in 
October ;  and  my  grandmother  had  always  observed 
it  by  some  little  token  of  remembranoe,  sometimes 
a  trinket;  sometimes  some  useful  article  of  her 
ovn  handiwork ;  never  upon  any  occasion  did  she 
<»it  her  yearly  gift. 
My  eighteenth  birth-day. 
I*t  me  recall  it.  A  clear,  sunshiny  morning. 
Skies  blue  and  cloudless,  causing  the  birds  to  hop 
about  and  sing  upon  the  thinning  branches  as  if 
maoer  had  returned  again ;  a  light  breeze  raised 
the  drooping  flowers,  and  swept  away  the  withered 
leaves  from  the  garden  walks.  The  sea  was  blue 
and  rolling,  but  in  sport,  dancing  the  wee  boats, 
«nd  speeding  on  the  gallant  ships  as  they  sailed 
<*t  of  port  It  was  a  day  to  be  out  of  doors — 
the  fishers  mended  their  nets  on  the  beach— at 
cottage  doors,  gossips  lingered  to  talk — mothers 
•ttdkd  their  infanta  in  the  sunshine,  and  children 
gathered  sheila  that  came  in  with  the  tide. 

My  grandmother  walked  farther  that  day  than 
•he  had  done  for  many  days ;  and  she  lingered  on 
ike  shore  to  look  again  upon  the  old  ruined  castle, 
the  difc  beyond,  and  the  little  village  shrinking 
«hiud.    Tbete  was  a  clear  light  in  her  eye,  and 


the  fresh  sea  breeze  had  tinted  her  pale  cheek  with 
something  of  its  early  bloom,  I  could  have  fancied. 
We  met  Mr.  Breeze  on  our  way  home.  Old  Jess 
I  think  knew  us,  for  she  pulled  up ;  and  Trav  eller 
who  was,  as  usual,  dodging  araougst  the  parcels, 
shook  himself  up  and  wagged  his  tail. 

"  Why  ma'am,  you  get  younger  every  day,"  said 
Mr.  Breeze,  rubbing  up  his  eyes,  "  Now,  I'm  going 
down  hill  fast — I  feel  it,  so  does  Traveller, — time 
was  Miss,  (turning  to  me)  Traveller  would'nt  have 
been  so  unmannerly  as  to  sneak  down  again 
amongst  the  parcels  when  you  took  notice  of  him  ; 
only  old  age  don't  visit  Seaeot." 

This  compliment  my  grandmother  received  with 
a  smile. 

"  Indeed  Mr.  Breeze,"  said  she,  "  it  seems  as  if 
I  were  to  be  permitted  to  hold  out  a  while  longer 
for  this  child's  sake;  but  it  is  not  your  usual 
custom  to  despond." 

"  Nor  ought  I,  only  some  days  we  get  more 
jostled  like,  though  the  road  ain't  more  rougher 
neither,  nor  the  cart  heavier  loaded — and  it  will  be 
lighter  soon,  old  Jess." 

"  You're  thinking  of  the  railways,  Mr.  Breeze," 
said  my  grandmother. 

"Ah  them's  a  good  way  off  yet  ma'am,"  hastily 
interposed  Mr.  Breeze ;  and  many  will  have  got  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  before  them's  at  our  door." 

"I  hope  to  have  a  holiday  on  the  railway  myself 
yet,"  said  my  grandmother  cheerily,  "and  I'm 
farther  down  the  hill  than  you  by  a  long  way,  Mr* 
Breeze." 

"  No  one  would  believe  it  to-day,  ma'am ;  I  hope 
to  see  you  always  as  hearty." 

The  carrier  went  slowly  on,  encouraging  old  Jess 
to  'look  alive,'  and  we  returned  home. 

"  I  believe,  child,  I  have  walked  too  far,"  said 
my  grandmother,  as  I  poured  out  her  tea.  "  1 
feel  quite  drowsy,  and  I  wanted  to  be  strong  to- 
night." 

I  hoped  she  would  be  refreshed  by  the  tea. 

"  When  you  have  finished,  May,  fetch  me  my 
spectacles  and  my  writing  desk,"  said  she. 

"Surely  you  will  not  write  to-night,  grand- 
mother?" 

She  smiled ;  "  on  your  birthnight,  surely  not, 
my  love ;  but  you  have  not  got  your  birthday-gift 
yet"— -at  which  I  was  surprised,  for  it  usually 
accompanied  my  grandmother's  morning  salutation. 
I  despatched  the  tea  with  all  haste,  and  brought 
the  spectacles  and  writing-desk. 

"  My  keys,  child ;  where  can  I  have  left  them  ?" 

Winter  had  found  them  on  the  floor  and  laid 
them  past,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
said,  she  ever  knew  missis  leave  out  them  keys 
before. 

"  There  are  no  secrets  in  that  desk,  May,"  said 
my  grandmother,  unlocking  it ;  "  but  there  is  a 
locket  in  it  which  I  meant  to  give  you  before  my 
death,  or,  if  I  lived  until  you  reached  yonr 
eighteenth  year,  to  make  it  this  day's  gift." 

She  touched  a  secret  spring,  and  the  locket  was 
in  my  hands.    I  opened  it  eagerly.    On  one  side 
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was  a  miniature  of  my  mother.  I  knew  it  at  once, 
although  the  face  was  more  girlish,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  radiant,  than  the  old  likeness  io  my 
grandmother's  room.  On  the  reverse  side,  en- 
closed, was  a  plaiting  of  hair,  jet  black  and  light 
flaxen,  thickly  interspersed  with  a  rich,  deep  brown. 
My  mother's  hair  and  my  own,  I  presumed ;  but 
the  brown  so  elosely  entwined  with  both — was  it 
myfather'et"     No. 

"Whose  then,  dear  granny— not  yours P" 

"Sit  down  at  my  feet  as  yon  did  when  a  child, 
May,  and  I  will  teU  yon  a  story." 

I  obeyed,  holding  the  locket  in  my  hand. 

"Pat  the  lights  nearer ;  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  open,  child." 

"  Best  a  little  while,  dear  grandmamma :  I  can 
hear  your  story  to*  morrow." 

"  Better  now,  child ;  but  first  let  me  look  upon 
your  mother's  picture.  It  is  a  better  likeness  of 
her  than  yon,  May.  I  do  not  know  who  yon 
resemble  ?> 

"  My  father,  perhaps — hate  yon  no  likeness  of 
papaP" 

"  No  $  he  took  his  own  likeness  to  himself,  and 
your  mother  lost  her  reason." 

"And  when  papa  died,  who  got  his  likeness  f 
Ah,  grandmamma,  yon  .are  sleepy  still ;  yen  want 
shaking  up.*9 

"I  think  I  do,  my  lore;  but  I  weald  rather 
not  go  to  sleep  yet.  Would  you  read  the  evening 
portion^  it  is  in  the  Psalms  to-night." 

I  looked  up.  "  Grandmamma — you  are  aaleep 
already." 

Her  head  had  drooped  upon  her  breast.  I  got 
up  to  arrange  her  pillows ;  the  light  fell  upon  her 
face,  and— I  shrieked  aloud.  Winter  earn*  di- 
rectly. "Fetch  a  doctor — quick.  Grandmamma! 
grandmamma — speak  1  open  your  eyes  ("  As  I 
raved  and  wept,  the  countenance  changed,  and  my 
grandmother  was  not. 

•  »  .  . 

Through  the  long  dark  hours  of  the  night  we 
watched  beside  the  dead — the  faithful  old  friend, 
and  the  orphan  ehe  had  forsaken.  The  morning 
broke  cold  and  grey,  and  the  great  world  awoke  to 
renew  its  life  struggle  with  a  new  day's  light ;  and 
if  some  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  crowded  stage, 
how  few  missed  them !  The  sun  shone,  the  birds 
tang;  men  worked,  women  smiled,  children  played ; 
there  was  joy  and  gladness,  strife  and  struggle, 
right  and  wrong,  sorrow  and  anguish  j  and  so  will 
the  world  wear  away. 


CHAPTER  XL 
My  grandmother  was  buried  beside  my  mother. 
The  last  burial  in  our  churchyard  had  been  that  of 
my  grandmother's  friend,  Mrs.  Durward  —  how 
soon  were  they  to  meet  in  the  land  that  is  afar  off. 
I  was  free  to  begin  the  world  now — free  to  leave 
my  old  home.  The  time  I  had  wished  for  was 
,  and  now  I  shrunk  back  like  a  frightened 


child  who  fears  to  take  an  unknown  road  aloni 
Mr.  Durward  heard  my  plans  in  silence— to  aaelf 
for  a  governess's  situation  wherever  one  was  liksljr 
to  be  found,  and  to  leave  Seecot  immediate!;.  My 
grandmother  rented  Seecot  yearly. 

"  What  was  to  become  of  Winter  t" 

I  had  hoped  Mr.  Durward  would  take  Winter  to 
the  parsonage;  she  was  active,  and  able  far  light 
work  yet. 

"You  wish  to  leave  thai  pleee,  Marat" 

"  Immediately." 

"  You  would  not  ears  for  a  heme  here  newt" 

"  No;  I  would  rather  live  anywhere  else  almeet" 

"Poor  child!  that  is  natural  I  euafeee;  bat 
when  time  has  blunted  your  present  sorrow,  Mara 
—do  you  not  think  you  could  be  happy  beret" 

"Never,  Mr.  Durward — my  mother  and  ay 
grandmother  died  at  Seecot." 

"I  ehall  be  very  lonely  when  yon  go  away;  *} 
friends  are  all  leaving  me.  Wham  will  you  eon* 
back,  Mara  r 

That  eueation  brought  beek  my  desolation  m 
all  its  blank  dreariness,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"Idistress  you,  Marat  I  did  not  mean ts  vat 
yon,  dear  child— you  shall  not  come  back  ualeati 
pleases  you.  I  wish  you  eould  have  made  the 
parsonage  your  home ;  but  I  shall  be  content  IS 
know  you  are  happy*  I  shall  not  lose  sight  at 
this  little  girl,  remember,  and  she  moat  pannse, 
in  return  for  my  watchful  care,  to  thiak  of  me  IS 
a  friend— a  true  friend ;  and  if  other  friends  mi, 
or  prove  false,  and  the  world  prove  unkmd,  ts 
remember  where  there  is  a  welcome  and  a  heme, 
and  a  changeless  heart." 

I  promised.  Through  Mr.  Dnrward'e  initsetl 
I  procured  a  situation  as  a  governess  in  8cotlSii 
almost  immedkteij— -at  which  I  was  gtad*  let 
what  was  to  become  ofWintert  How  often! 
had  wondered,  and  speculated,  and  pondered.  Mr. 
Durward  had  asked  her  to  remain  at  the  parsonage, 
and  she  had  refused.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  part 
from  dear  old  faithful  Winter ! 

"I  shall  have  no  one  to  care  for  me  fefeetlawJ* 
Winter,"  sobbed  I,  the  last  night  we  were  te  hs 
together. 

"  How  do  you  know,  Miss  May."  asked  Wiater. 

"I  have  not  a  single  friend  in  Scotland;  evei 
Ann  Grant  is  beyond  my  reach.*9 

"The  Lord  wfll  not  leave  you  desolate,  May" 

"  Where  will  you  be,  Winter  t" 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,  Miss  May." 

"But  I  should  like  to  know,  Winter,  Tea 
wont  forget  me,  although  grandmamma  ft  ** 
longer  with  us." 

"Not  likely." 

"I  thought  you  would  have  been  happy  ejMj 
Mr.  Durward— he  is  so  good,  and  such  a  kiad 
master,  Winter ;  I  wish  you  had  agreed  to  go  ts 
the  parsonage." 

"  Example's  afore  precept,  Miss  May." 

"But  I  am  different,  you  know,  Winter;  I 
eould  not — " 

"Oh,  of  course  not— bo  more  oouM  L   F*  * 
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snad  to  He  the  world,  like  yourself,  Miss  May. 
1  don't  went  much.  I  cam  piek  up  summut  to 
do  if  seed  be;  I  ain't  so  dead  old." 

"But  when,  Winter  f  tell  me  where?" 

80 1  will,  honey.  Do  you  think  Winter  would 
leave  yon  for  good  fold  V ' 

w  But  I  most  go  to  Scotland  to-morrow,Winter.M 

" Yes;  and  hadn't  yon  better,  therefore,  go  to 
bednowr 

"  Will  yon  stay  at  Seaoot  until  the  term  expires, 
Winter  P 

"MeP  I  should1  think  not :  it  ain't  so  heart- 
ssfce,  Miss  May/'  ' 

"I  shall  never  forget  old  times,  Winter." 

''You'd  as  well  not,  Miss  May ;  it  mightn't  be 
•0  good  you  did." 

"And  yet  you  will  leave  me  now  to  go  away 
amongst  strangers,  without  knowing  where  I  might 
tod  you  if  I  needed  a  friend." 

"Mr.  Durwnrd." 

M I  want  yon,  Winter." 

"My  poor  baby,  I  ain't  agoing  nowhere.  I 
▼ill  be  near  you  so  long  as  I  live,  and  if  the  time 
obsjss  that  you  won't  want  your  old  Winter  nd 
more,  she'll  be  near  you  all  the  same — though  you 
won't  knew  of  in,    Now  go  to  sleep,  honey." 

"But  will  you  go  to  8eotland,  Winter?" 

"Happen  I  may — leastways  you'll  get  word, 
Miss  May :  and  if  a  like  we  shall  both  be  settled 
about  one  time." 

"  But  I  may  not  remain  in  Scotland.'* 

"No  more  may  I,  Miss  May;  but  you'll  be 
fat  first.     Good  night." 

I  journeyed  to  Scotland  alone.  Mr.  Durward 
and  Winter  aaw  me  off.  One  I  knew  would  not 
remain  long  behind,  and  I  wondered  when  I  would 
**  Mr.  Durward  again. 


CHlFTlRXII. 

tafUL  Housn  was  'several  miles  beyond  Edin- 
burgh, but  the  beautiful  metropolis  had  no  charms 
for  one  so  desolate  and  heart-broken  as  I  was. 
I  passed  through  it  listless  and  unobservant ;  and 
it  was  only  when  fentril  Souse  stood  before  me, 
that  I  roused  myself  from  the  lethargio  state  into 
vhieh  I  had  fatten.  It  was  a  large,  square,  white 
building,  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  box 
than  anytkng  eke;  placed  in  the  midst  of  beauti- 
nd  grounds,  and  sheltered  by  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth  and  foliage.  My  heart  sank  within  me 
when  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  my  new  home. 
Two  little  girls,  my  pupils  I  presumed,  received 
■e  in  the  halL  They  both  stared  at  me  very 
tad,  shook  hands,  and  without  a  word,  led  me 
JtoJ *e  schoolroom,  where  sat  the  lady  of  the 
**se,  who  immediately  rose,  shook  hands  with  me, 
*»d  kissed  me  affectionately.  8be  was  a  short, 
Jknt  lady,  very  ftur,  my  fat,  and  so  very  erect 
w  she  seemed  to  have  a  board  run  up  her  bank. 
«wxwamnpksflingown|  ever  her  shoulders, 


a  black  lace  scarf;  in  her  bead  dress,  a  profusion 
of  scarlet  flowers.  She  wore  no  ornaments,  and 
her  hands  were  gloved. 

Mrs.  Riddle-  having  expressed  how  sorry  she 
always  felt  for  her  governess  the  first  day — part- 
ing from  friends  and  going  to  a  new  home- 
desired  her  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Thomasina 
Riddle  to  show  Miss  Austin  her  room,  and  bring 
her  back  to  lunch. 

Lunoh  was  laid  out  in  the  school-room,  and 
when  I  had  smoothed  my  hair,  and  washed  my 
tear-stained  face  and  pinned  on  a  plain  white 
collar,  to  relieve  my  black  dress — which  in  my 
hurry  I  tore  on  my  trunk — I  returned  to  the  school 
room  with  Miss  Thomasina. 

Mrs.  Riddle  helped  me  to  a  single  spoonful  of 
thin  watery  soup,  which  composed  the  lunch,  and 
it  being  dispatched  the  young  ladies  were  directed 
by  their  mamma  to  fetch  their  school  books. 

"Miss  Austin  will  look  over  your  music  my 
dears,"  said  Mrs.  Riddle. 

A  pile  of  music  torn  and  heaped  together  in  the 
most  approved  disorder  was  brought  forward. 

"  I  trust,  Miss  Austin,"  said  Mrs.  Riddle,  "  yon 
will  devote  an  hour  to  put  that  music  to  rights;  the 
last  governess  was  such  a  careless  creature,  she 
allowed  everything  to  go  to  destruction." 

I  thought  of  the  task  with  dismay,  and  I  doubted 
if  a  bookbinder  could  have  arranged  the  mass. 
With  my  pupil's  proficiency  in  music  I  was  to  be 
made  next  acquainted.  *  Miss  Fanny  Riddle  played 
in  a  style  which  certainly  would  have  astonished 
the  composer  had  he  been  present;  Miss 
Thomasina  was  equally  successful  in  Rosseau's 
dream.  It  was  then  time  to  drees  for  dinner* 
We  were  seated  before  the  master  of  the  house 
made  his  appearance.  Mr.  Riddle  was  a  contrast 
to  his  lady,  being  rather  above  the  middle  height 
with  a  loose  shuffling  gait,  long  narrow  face,  promi- 
nent Roman  nose,  and  a  high  bald  forehead.  Mr. 
Riddle  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  cordial  manner, 
and  remarked  that  I  had  brought  bad  weather  with 
me.  This  latter  observation  Mr.  Riddle  seemed 
to  think  a  capital  joke,  for  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughed  heartily.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  dinner  passed  off  tolerably  well  Misses 
Fanny  and  Thomasina  Riddle  dined  with  their 
parents  when  there  was  no  company. 

"  Miss  Austin,  you  may  now  retire  to  the  school 
room,"  said  the  lady,  when  desert  was  brought  in* 
I  retired  gladly,  and  was  permitted  the  luxury  of 
solitude  until  Miss  Thomasina  Riddle  suminoned 
me  to  tea. 

Mr.  Riddle  drank  his  tea  in  silence,  and  left  the 
room  almost  immediately.  Before  retiring  for  the 
night,  Mrs.  Riddle  explained  her  system. 

"My  system,"  said  the  lady,  "  may  be  compre* 
bended  in  one  word,  Miss  Austin.  Regularity — 
a  time  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 
For  a  morning  or  two  I  have  directed  the  house- 
maid to  call  you,  but  I  expect  you  will  be  able  to 
do  without  calling  shortly.  Six  in  summer,  half 
an  hour  later  in  winter ;  half  an  hour  I  fallow  for 
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dressing,  Bible  lesson  and  Catechism  from  seven 
till  eight,  ohildrens'  breakfast  immediately  after, 
family  breakfast  at  nine,  lessons  again  till  one,  two 
hoars'  walk,  lessons  the  next  two  hours,  dinner, 
half  an  hoar  to  dress,  sewing  until  the  hour  for  tea, 
you  will  then  be  required  to  read  aloud  for  two 
hours,  Bible  and  Catechism  till  nine.    I  hear  the 


children  say  their  prayers  myself.  Yeu,  Mtsi 
Austin,  will  see  them  undress,  aud  be  particular 
that  they  upon  no  account  apeak  to  the  house- 
maid. They  will  then  repeat  a  hymn,  and  you 
can  then  be  ready  for  prayers.  At  half-past  ten 
the  gas  is  turned  off  and  so  the  day  ends." 


EVENING    SERVICE    AT    ST.    PAUL'S. 


Remembering  the  past,  New  YearVday  comes 
To  me  a  retrospective  day  of  joy ; 
Joy  tinged  with  sadness,  like  the  silver  cloud 
Dark  fringed  with  traces  of  the  thunder-storm 
Which  just  before  hath  swept  o'er  earth  and  sky : 
The  warmth  of  friendship  cooled  to  zero ;  love 
Capricious,  changeable,  deceitful,  false ; 
Griefs,  sorrows,  coffins,  shrouds,  and  epitaphs ; 
Chairs  empty  at  the  household  hearth  ;  loved  tones 
Of  joyous  sweetness  heard,  blithe  faces  seen, 
Alas !  no  more ;  the  loud  yet  hollow  praise 
Which  erst  nigh  stirred  the  world,  to  murmurings 

low, 
Contemptuous  sneers  gone  down,  the  stricken  soul 
Cerwhelming  sad  with  grief,  yet  not  with  fear : — 
These,  but  the  footprints  heavy  of  the  Past, 
The  fringing8  dark  of  life's  bright  silver  clouds, 
By  contrast  serving  only,  e'er  to  shew 
Life's  own  inherent  brightness.     Thus,  I  mused 
On  New  YearVeve,  and  from  my  casement  looked 
Upon  the  virgin  moon  careering  high 
'Mong  chariots  of  drifting  clouds,  while  sounds 
Of  distant  City  chimes  fell  on  the  ear 
With  pensive  sweetness  ;  melody  of  bells, 
Prom  "Merry  Islington"  glad  welcoming 
The  coming  year:   "King  on,"  I  sang,  "sweet 

bells, 
Until  my  couch  I  gain,  nor  stop  your  chimes 
Till  every  sense  be  steeped  in  harmony, 
Earth's  music  blending  low  with  seraph  notes, 
Heaven's  hallelujahs  ringing  from  afar, 
And  songs  triumphal  hallowing  soft  my  dreams." 

Sweet,  lulled  to  sleep  by  distant  sound  of  bells, 
Awoke  by  chimes  of  music ;  so,  beneath 
My  window  on  the  holy  morn  the  Waits, 
At  chilly  daybreak,  full  in  chorns  sang 
A  solemn  anthem  high ;  the  songs  of  heav'n 
Now  giving  place  to  strains  of  earth ;  yet  soft 
Attuning  the  immortal  spirit  glad 
To  themes  celestial  pure  of  holy  joy. 

My  soul  thus  harmonized  with  earth  and  heav'n, 
The  day  one  song  of  joyous  melody, 
Beneath  St.  Paul's  cathedral  dome  I  knelt, 
Devout  in  attitude  of  prayer ;  while  soft, 
With  measured  footsteps,  the  assembling  throng 
Of  awe-struck  worshipers  their  places  took ; 
And  choirs  of  singers  like  in  olden  time 
In  temple  of  the  Lord  by  hundreds  named, 
Their  books  of  psaltry  reverently  oped ; 


And  Canons,  Deans,  and  Bishops,  through  the 

aisle 
By  vergere  led,  in  snow-white  surplices 
All  solemn  in  procession  passed  along ; 
The  vast  and  wondrous  edifice  lit  up 
By  thousand  jets  of  brilliancy,  yet  soft, 
By  distance  mellowed  into  moonlight  beams, 
Or  rays  celestial  from  the  throne  of  God, 
Of  light  and  life  the  essence.    Clear  the  chants 
Bise  high,  distinct,  while  thousands  chime  "Amen!" 
To  prayers  responding  loud,  and  minstrelsy 
Of  psalms;  the  grand  "Old  Hundred"  swelling 

high, 
And  Circumcision  hymns ;  the  human  voice, 
By  organ  notes  unaided,  rising  full, 
Triumphal  and  sublime,  on  angel's  wings 
Athwart  the  empyreal  onwards  sweet  to  God ! 

All  reverent  and  slow,  the  man  of  God 
The  pulpit  stairs  ascends  :  with  awe-hushed  breath 
The  assembled  multitude  unto  his  words, 
With  holy  unction  spoken,  listen,  while, 
Discoursing  grave  and  eloquent ;  the  theme, 
"  Things  which  shall  be  hereafter :"  From  his  lips 
The  praises  eulogistic  come  of  one, 
The  greatest  of  the  great,  now  passed  away 
To  his  inheritance : — Twas  meet,  e'en  there, 
In  God's  own  Temple,  to  pronounce  his  worth : 
Philosopher,  and  Statesman,  Orator, 
Essayist,  Historian,  and  Poet, 
When  shall  we  see  thy  like  again  ?     Then  rest 
Prom  all  thy  labours,  wear  the  immortal  crown, 
And  in  thy  singing  robes,  with  jewelled  harp 
To  heaven' 8  nigh  minstrelsy  attuned,  blend  loud 
Thy  swelling  notes  e'en  with  archangels'  songs ! 

But  what  of  all  that  solemn,  wondrous  scene, 
The  deepest,  holiest  in  the  memory  dwells, 
An  earnest  of  hereafter  P    Not  the  aisles ; 
The  choir  and  transepts  pillared  lofty  round, 
With  sculptured  tracery,  statues,  rioh  adorned ; 
The  gorgeous  dome  hung  high  in  air,  ablate 
With  lights  innumerable,  glistering  bright 
With  burnished  gold;    nor  bishops,  priests,  is 

white, 
The  prayers  intoning ;  nor  responses  full 
From  choirs  well  trained ;  nor  melody  of  psalms— 
'Tis  that  dread,  hushed,  and  awful  stillness  deep, 
That  sea  of  upturned  faces,  gazing  calm 
On  him  who  speaks,  as  on  the  face  of  God, 
Rapt  drinking  in  his  words,  as  he  proclaims 
To  man  a  great  Hsbbajxbb  ! 

James  C.  Guthrie. 
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I  am  unfavourable  to  direct  taxation,  unless  for 
receipt  stamps ;  and  I  am  entitled  to  state  my 
reasons  when  Mr.  Bright  and  Liverpool  threaten 
to  raise  the  object  of  my  dislike  on  a  pedestal,  or 
a  pinnacle  higher  than  one  of  Pharaoh's  pyramids. 
I  am  neither  a  prudent  man  nor  a  punctual  man — 
m  the  commercial  sense ;  and  I  spend  my  money 
nearly  as  I  get  it ;  bat  I  repudiate  the  notion  that 
some  reader  may  form  respecting  me  on  that  ac- 
count, seeing  that  I  am  neither  a  fast  man  nor  a 
spendthrift  There  are  various  ways  of  getting 
quit  of  money ;  and  when  it  is  gone  my  neighbour, 
the  collector  of  taxes,  a  worthy  man,  calls  for  a  per 
eeatage  on  all  that  I  have  spent — generally,  in- 
deed, for  considerably  more.  When  I  remonstrate, 
lie  assures  me  kindly  that  the  amount  was  all 
settled  long  ago.  He  gave  me  a  paper,  or  some- 
body else  gave  me  a  paper,  or  by  some  means  a 
paper  was  left  for  me,  at  my  address,  with  such  a 
number  of  instructions  thereupon  —  for  I  once 
found  and  studied  one  of  them — that  I  never  could 
learn  what  I  was  to  do  in  all  of  them,— it  was 
sot  intended  that  I  ever  should ;  but  seeing  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  for  the  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tions, or  as  an  alternative  for  not  returning  the 
paper,  I  put  it  under  envelope,  accompanied  by  an 
assurance  that  I  could  no  more  guess  what  fees  I 
night  receive  between  the  present  date — that  was 
November — and  April  next  than  I  could  tell  posi- 
tively the  advent  of  the  next  comet,  lids  note 
•eemed  to  carry  the  commissioners  into  high 
ground,  and  they  instructed  their  clerk  to  inform 
ae,  which  he  did  accordingly,  that  they  had  rated 
ne  at  a  sum  of  money  considerably  over  my  gross 
*ceipta — although  I  had  paid  it  rather  than  be 
bored  and  bothered  for  some  previous  years. 

Perhaps  I  should  state  at  once  that  I  am  in  an 
old-fashioned  practice,and  what  with  homoeopathies 
**d  hydropathies,  I  oaunot  say  that  we  are  able  to 
afford  the  liberal  taxes  of  former  times.  Looking, 
therefore  at  the  notice  by  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
missioners, with  the  privilege  of  appeal  appended 
thereto,  I  made  my  appeal.  No  sooner  was  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  than  it  was  taken  up,  and 
day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  hearing.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  for  an  able,  clever,  and  rich  man  to  go 
before  the  commissioners,  and  pull  down  his  cir- 
camstances,  and  make  all  manner  of  deductions, 
until  he  shall  appear  really  to  have  no  means  of 
living  whatever ;  but  for  me,  a  professional  man, 
depending  for  getting  on  upon  the  good  opinions 
of  the  world,  the  case  is  different.  My  courage 
^t  and  if  my  honour  had  not  been  committed  I 
ibottld  have  declined  the  duel.  As  it  was  I  made 
every  preparation,  and  being  told  to  bring  books 
*ad  papers  with  me  I  brought  them.  I  also  in 
odd  moments  attempted  a  balance-sheet,  first  I 
*dded  up  my  cash  book  for  so  much  of  the  finan- 
cial year  as  was  passed,  and  found  it  rather  much. 


Then  I  set  to  make  the  deductions — first  the 
assistant,  next  the  boy,  then  the  rent,  lastly,  in 
that  department,  the  price  paid  for  goods.  The 
latter  did  not  come  to  a  large  amount.  Aqua  pura 
would  be  cheap  at  anything — if  it  were  got ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  had.  Other  commodities  in  a  state 
of  nature,  in  the  same  manner,  would  also  be  cheap 
at  their  weight  in  gold ;  but  we  cannot  procure 
them.  Having  added  to  the  price  of  my  goods  all 
the  money  paid  for  the  keep  of  my  horses,  and 
having  made  various  allowances  all  perfectly  liberal, 
I  subtracted  the  amount  from  the  other  side,  and 
found  myself  to  be  in  a  condition  of  great  poverty. 
I  confess  my  hope  on  the  previous  night  that 
one  case  would  have  detained  me  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day ;  but  the  parties  finished  at  an 
early  hour,  and  I  got  to  the  tax  office  only  one 
hour  behind  time.  Now  I  thought  that  I  was 
late  ;  but  a  clerk  took  my  papers,  told  me  to  walk 
forward,  and  I  obeyed.  This  small  room,  then,  is 
the  hall  of  judgment,  and  these  rather  doubtful- 
looking  personages  are  the  commissioners  waiting 
to  hear  my  appeal  and  name  my  revenue.  There 
was  only  one  seat  vacant,  and  I  took  it,  with  the 
air  of  an  injured  man.  A  British  subject  should 
always  feel  himself  at  home  in  a  tax-office.  No 
doubt  I  looked  particularly  fierce,  with  my  hat 
pulled  over  my  brow,  my  brow  grim  and  wrinkled 
under  my  hat — only  that  could  not  be  seen — 
compressed  lips,  and  the  defiant  bearing  of  an 
individual  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  despe- 
rate course,  and  will  not  be  moved  out  of  it  happen 
what  will.  This,  then,  is  the  den  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  these  are  the  inquisitors.  The  den  is 
cheerless ;  the  day  is  cold,  too — a  foggy — no, 
not  so  good — a  misty  day,  with  damp  everywhere, 
in  company  or  partnership  with  a  filmy  frost — not 
strong  enough  to  make  figures  and  flowers  on  the 
window-panes,  or  even  icicles  in  front  of  them 
with  no  curling  possible,  if  such  a  noble  pastime 
were  practicable  in  England,  and  no  skating — not 
any  more  than  may  be  got  on  the  mud ;  yet  frost, 
with  all  its  piercing  teeth,  which  throws  nervous 
people  into  shivers,  unless  it  goes  twenty  degrees 
below  zero.  And  there  is  the  grate,  and  that  is 
the  fire,  and  these  five  patches  of  red  between  the 
bars  are  the  evidence  that  we  are  not  built  over  or 
near  a  coal-field.  People  or  poets  may  talk  of 
scenery  as  they  please,  and  carnations  and  gera- 
niums, with  polyanthuses  and  rhododendrons ;  roses 
red  or  white — Chinese,  monthly,  or  moss;  they 
may  talk  of  them  all  when,  where,  and  as  often  as 
they  please;  but  the  best  scenery  may  be  the 
bleakest,  if  coals  are  in  the  locality  eight  shillings 
per  ton. 

This  is  the  den,  however — fit  for  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. Between  the  cold  fire-place  and  the  window 
a  double  desk  stands,  and  occupies  nearly  the 
entire  space.     The  window  is  partly  screened  off 
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with  heavy  red  drapery  suspended  from  the  top  by 
rings  on  a  roller.  The  light  that  comes  in  is 
yellowish — out  of  doors  it  was  grey.  Beyond  the 
window  nothing  can  be  seen  bat  brick  walls  and 
the  branches  of  a  leafless  tree.  A  large  square 
hole  is  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  looking  up 
the  unfortunate  sees  in  the  hole,  window  No.  2 — 
funnel-shaped,  and  tapering  to  the  light.  So  this 
room  must  be  in  the  roof  of  an  arched  passage  or 
way.  Even  today  a  glare  comes  through  the 
funnel  on  the  two  inquisitors  beneath,  who  seem 
to  be  the  principals.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the 
two,  and  between  him  and  the  fire,  four  persons 
are  seated,  and  three  in  similar  connection  with 
the  second.  I  form  his  fourth  supporter,  with 
hatred  boiling  in  my  evil  heart.  The  opposite 
principal  fixes  his  eyes  on  me,  for  he  is  going  to 
commence.  He  is  a  man  rather  more  than  of 
middle  years ;  bald  head ;  square,  broad-browed 
oranium ;  grey  eyes ;  large  mouth ;  strong,  thick 
nose,  hooked  slightly ;  thick  lips,  foree4  outward 
by  two  fangs  or  tusks.  I  am  not  a  dentist — 
excused  myself  that  part  of  the  profession  in  favour 
of  Swivel  and  Co,,  whom  I  recommend  on  all 
suitable  occasions  i  but  I  only  desice  at  present 
an  opportunity  of  operating  on  these  two  tusks 
before  me  without  fee.  My  sincere  desire  is  that 
the  inquisitor  No.  1,  who  I  have  no  doubt  is  the 
commissioner  in  the  chair,  were  at  present  in  ano- 
ther chair,  deeply  set,  with  a  high  back  and  huge 
arms,  and  I  were  opposite  to  him — as  I  am — hours 
from  ten  to  eleven — gratis  practice  for  the  poor — 
and  screw  in  hand,  with  fangs  and  lever  ready  to 
pluck  out  these  natural  fangs.  The  idea  mollifies 
me  rather ;  it  relaxes  my  muscles ;  I  do  it  in  ima- 
gination, and  doing  it  I  almost  smile. 

The  second  commissioner,  as  I  take  him  to  be 
at  the  desk  opposite,  is  an  agreeable,  handsome- 
looking  man,  with  huge  whiskers,  almost  meeting, 
so  as  to  form  a  beard.  The  distance  at  which  I 
find  his  boots  from  the  table  induces  the  opinion 
of  his  measurement  being  over  six  feet ;  he  is  of 
proportionate  breadth  and  thickness,  and  inspires 
respect ;  for  there  is  decision  in  his  small  eyes,  and 
a  power  of  enforcing  his  decisions  in  that  large 
body.  The  person  on  his  right  has  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  face  visible ;  and  that  is  sickly  and 
yellowish,  like  a  man  only  the  other  day  recovered 
from  jaundice ;  with  dark  lank  hair  and  piercing 
eyes,  while  his  form  is  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  but 
seems  short  and  spare.  If  they  use  thumb- screws 
here,  he  is  probably  the  executioner.  Yet  why  is 
the  good-natured  man  on  his  left  so  near,  with  his 
face  that  proclaims  him  to  be  rather  epicurean  than 
stoical ;  but  for  large  benevolence,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  phrenology — which  between  ourselves  I 
doubt,  by  reason  of  my  own  conformation ;  for  if 
there  were  1  should  be  remarkable  for  my  excellence 
in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  whereas  old  Cutem 
said  at  the  hospital  that  I  evinced  a  preference  for 
poetry  over  surgery,  and  urged  me  into  the  medi- 
cinal department,  where  I  might  indulge  my  love 
of  botanising  and  flowers ;  but  not  desiring  to  be 


personal,  or  to  prescribe  for  myself,  I  can  only  sat 
that  No.  2  to  the  left  of  commissioner  No.  2  is  a 
jolly  rubicund  gentleman  of  the  city,  not  in  dangei 
of  being  operated  ou  in  his  own  opinion — for  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  go  xl  humour  in  th< 
twinkles  of  and  wrinkles  round  his  eyes,  and  hi 
could  scarcely,  with  such  a  merry  countenance 
consent  to  witness  any  act  of  torture.  No.  3 
sits  by  the  fire — a  consequential-looking  man,  wit!] 
that  disagreeably  olever,  cunning,  indescribable  loot 
that  nobody  can  describe,  and  nobody  likes.  Hi 
must  be  a  political  economist,  with  a  heart  hardei 
than  any  flint — for  it  belongs  to  the  genus  skin* 
flint.  The  four  commissioners  to  the  right  of  No 
1  are  sorry  persons  enough.  One  must  be  lams 
or  he  would  not  possess  crutches ;  another,  but- 
toned closely  up  in  a  great  coat,  is  bald,  and  hat- 
ing a  round  bullet  or  tu.nipy  head,  should  wear  a 
wig  and  does  not.  This  sedate  short  man  defies 
all  those  who  try  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  tbi 
human  face.  He  is  probably  a  stockbroker,  in 
whose  countenance  human  passion  is  never  seen ; 
for  there  is  a  class  of  men,  and  I  fear  them,  whose 
features  are  made  in  a  mould,  and  never  move. 
That  roan,  if  he  came  suddenly  into  possession  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  which  he  never 
dreamed  before,  would  write  the  receipt  on  six 
inohes  long  and  two  inches  broad  of  paper,  cross 
the  cheque,  walk  over  to  his  bankers  with  his  book, 
pay  in  the  document,  and  take  a  ten  penny  diooer 
at  the  next  eating-house,  exacting  three  halfpsBM 
from  the  waitress  out  of  his  shilling.  Next  to  bio 
sits  a  deferential,  oily,  shabb)  man,  with  everything 
on  him  glossy  and  sleek  He  is  past  middle  age, 
with  sandy  thin  hair,  combed  down  over  a  narrow 
retreating  brow  to  the  root  of  a  short  snub  nose, 
above  disorderly  teeth,  and  between  large  gog- 
gling grey  eyes.  I  don't  like  him ;  but  be  is 
insignificant  and  small,  contrasting  glaringly  with 
a  contemplative  person  by  his  side,  and  between 
him  and  the  gentleman  who  1  assume  to  be  com- 
missioner or  inquisitor  No.  1.  The  contemplative 
personage  is  long,  pale,  thin,  with  an  ianneoK 
profusion  of  bair  over  all  his  head,  and  be  is  «• 
gaged  adjusting  the  nails  of  his  fingers  with  & 
small  penknife — not  a  very  dignified  exercise  for  a 
commissioner,  I  think;  yet  it  looks  like  mental 
activity,  and  a  horror  of  idleness.  He  is  a  natural 
man,  and  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

Without  invitation  I  take  the  only  empty  chair. 
It  had  once  been  a  comfortable  cane-seat,  per**,*; 
now  it  is  an  uncomfortable  cane-seat ;  and  I  p^ 
down  my  bundle  of  books  and  papers,  ooDsiatisg 
of  cash-book  and  day-book  from  the  surgery, 
abominably  kept  by  my  assistant  and  the  boy,  0/ 
memorandum-book  of  consultations  and  visits,  with 
my  private  ledger,  and  note-book  of  expenditure— 
not  very  dear  as  a  whole,  but  very  honat,  although 
the  balance-sheet  deduced  from  these  setress 
establish  my  capability  of  getting  far  with  fttfe 
means.    I  put  them  on  the  floor. 

"Had  you  not  better  put  your  parcel  to  to 
desk  P"  the  benevolent  man  at  my  side  mfftfod* 
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"Thank  you,  no,"  I  muttered,  for  they  were  my 
proofs;  "  these  are  my  books  and  papers." 

«  Yog  don't  mean  to  give  it  'em  all  these  ?" 
aid  the  consequential  man  No.  3. 

"AH  a*  ordered,"  I  remarked.  Perhaps  I 
should  hare  noticed  that  these  books  extended  for 
tea  years. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  mind  their  orders  ?"  asked 
No.  3. 

"That's  not  for  me  to  think  of  at  all/'  I  sug- 
gested. 

"It's  a  pretty  dose  you'll  give  them,  then,"  said 
No.  1,  opposite  side. 

"He's  last,"  suggested  the  tongue  of  the  tur- 
aipy  head  from  the  great  coat. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  the  deferential  man  be- 
side him,  "  he's  last,  last ;  good — very  good,  in- 
deed." 

Light  began  to  dawn  on  ay  mind.  This,  then, 
is  not  the  den — these  are  not  the  inquisitors ;  this 
is  only  the  depository — these  are  my  fellow-victims; 
bat  I  am  not  quite  sure,  so  I  will  deal  subtlety. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  remarked,  pulling  out  my  no- 
tice paper  and  reading,  " '  You  are  to  bring  all 
boob  and  papers  bearing  on  the  appeal.'  I  always 
obey  prescriptions." 

14  That's  iuto  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  chairman 
No.  2,  nodding  to  the  chairman  No.  1 ;  "  that's 
into  yoo." 

"  Yes,  that's  into  you,  Doctor,"  re-eehoed  the 
deferential  person ;  "  good — verj  good  ;  isn't  it 
good  f"  he  asked,  looking  to  the  tumip. 

"Don't  know  as  it  is,"  replied  that  individual ; 
"I  never  wouldn't,  anyway." 

So,  then  my  commissioner  No.  1  is  only  one  of 
oar  parochial  snrgeons ;  there  are  five  hundred  of 
v,  or  thereby,  but  I  never  saw  him  before. 

"As  I  remarked" — it  was  the  consequential 
person  No.  3  who  spoke — "  as  I  remarked,  be  is  a 
good  man,— great  mind, — noble  measures, — free 
trade,— " 

"Scamp !"  said  the  surgeon.  [I  am  a  physician, 
bat  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  person  No.  1  is  only 
qtaliled  to  keep  a  surgery.] 

"Despot — miserable  oath-breaking  manslayer," 
tk  contemplative  man  was  remarking,  when  from 
*  deep  cave  beyond  a  hollow  voice  spake,  and  he 
rose,  picked  up  his  gloves,  and  said  "  Good  morn- 
iaf,  gentlemen." 

"  Fifteen  minutes  this  time,"  remarked  commis- 
sioner No.  3. 

"They  should  do  'em  quicker,"  broke  in  the 
totteqaential  man. 

"  An  hour  and  half  to  come  at  this  rate — day 
k*t,"  murmured  the  stockbroker. 

"Pleasant  company;  oh,  so  pleasant — quite  a 
holiday,"  said  the  deferential  creature. 

"Oar  working  classes  wUl  feci  the  benefit  at 
ft**."  pursued  the  consequential  man. 

"Which  way  ?"  ioqaired  chairman  No.  2. 

"Cheap  silks  and  cheap  wines,"  resumed  the 
P°Weal  economist;  "silks  very  low — wines  good 
•tint*  nothing." 


"Can't  nee  that,"  added  the  querist;  "no 
cant  see  that." 

"  Or  how  that  is  to  benefit  the  working  elaaaea, 
who  would  rather  have  cheap  ale,"  the  benevolent 
man  suggested. 

"Better  for  *em,"  said  the  stockbroker. 

"  Better  for  'em ;  yes,  better  for  'em  ;  yes,  in- 
deed— how  correct  you  are,  sir  P  Ton  see,  our 
friend  here  is  exact."  This  was  the  deferential 
speaker. 

"Silks!"  said  the  man  who  I  supposed  was 
manager  of  the  thumb-screw  ;  "  silks  1  why  wfaere's 
'em  to  get  'em,  'cept  China  ways.  Silks  can  be 
done  cheaper  'ere,  'em  can,  that  I  knows ;  and 
'ows  'em  to  nse  'em— leastways  pay  'cm— wben 
'cm  gets  'em  P  that's  wot  I  say ;  and  Va  done  'em 
silks  these  thirty  'ear-— so  I  'ave,  and  knows  *em  ; 
leastways  shood  know  *em,  anyhow — bein  in  'am," 

"  Your's  is  a  protected  interest,  friend — one  of 
the  miserable  fragments  of  an  exploded  fallacy,  left 
to  stop  the  way  on  crutches,  sir;  a  great,  sir— a 
great  wrong." 

"Beg  you  not  to  say  that  again,  please,"  re- 
marked the  lame  man ;  "crutches  are  as  respectable, 
now,  as  one  who  couldn't  pay  for  them."  The 
lame  man  was  emphatic  and  sententious. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  I  couldn't  pay  for 
crutches  ?     Do  you  know  who  I  am  P" 

"Clerk,"  said  the  lame  man,  "to  Dkovan 
Worte  and  Wood — one  of  your  governors  a  sworn 
broker  ;  is  that  a  protected  interest,  now  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  the  Doctor's  here.'* 

"  Not  a  bit  more,"  replied  commissioner  No.  2 ; 
"  our  friend  has  you  on  crutches  there  now." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  the  deferential  man ; 
"  oh,  very  good  now." 

"  Any  number  of  persons  may  become  doctors," 
said  No.  I. 

"  Or  sworn  brokers,"  added  the  consequential 
person. 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that,"  interrupted  the  stock- 
broker ; — and  this  confirms  me  in  the  notion  that 
he  is  a  stockbroker. 

"Not  so  sure;  no,  indeed,  not  sure;  don't 
believe ;  our  friend  is  exact.  That's  into  yon,  air. 
Prove  that  wrong ;  not  so  sure ;  prove  that  we  are 
sure."     This  was  the  deferential  person  again. 

"  As  far  as  I  know/'  said  the  consequential — 

"Far's  he  knows — that  'ere's  not  much,  or 
not  bin' ;  any'ow,  I  knows  my  trade,  an*  it's  open 
to  the  gen'leman  if  he  w&nts  to  hearn  an  'onest 
six  shillings  by  the  week ;  it's  open — no  restriction ; 
an'  that's  what  you  call  protection !" 

"  For  my  part  I  says  right  out,"  interposed  the 
benevolent  man,  "  that  a  drop  o'  good  beer,  now, 
and  a  warm  woollen's  better  for  working  men, 
working  men's  wives,  and  the  young  'una,  than  all 
this  silk  and  wine." 

"  Besides,"  said  commissioner  No.  2,  "  it's  ail 
stuff;  you  can't  get  wine  with  no  duty  under  ten- 
pence  a  bottle — wersb,  undrinkable  refuse  at  that. 
Ale's  cheaper;  best  ales." 

"  Quite  a  mistake,"  said  the  consequential  man. 
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At  this  moment  the  voice  sounded  from  the 
cave,  and  the  deferential  man  took  np  his  hat, 
bowed  round  the  room,  wished  us  all  "  good  morn- 
ing," and  departed.     We  saw  him  no  more. 

"It's  no  mistake,"  insisted  No.  2,  "  because  I 
know  it." 

"I  should  know  it,  too,"  persisted  the  clerk  of 
Dinovan  Worts  and  Woods'  house.  "Didn't  I 
have  capital  brandy  at  a  halfpenny  a  glass  the 
other  day  P" 

"  Where  P"  asked  the  commissioner. 
"  Yes — where  P"  echoed  the  benevolent  man. 
"Tell  ns  where;  I'll  buy  in,"  joined  in  the 
stockbroker. 

"  8urely — wLere,  now  ?"  cried  the  doctor — I 
mean  surgeon. 

"  By  ail  means,  where  in  all  this  world  P"  I 
suggested. 

"Brandies  is  riz,"  shouted  the  Spitalfield's 
manufacturer  triumphantly. 

"  Gentlemen,  do  you  doubt  my  veracity  P"  asked 
the  clerk. 

"  We  only  want  a  good  bargain,"  answered  the 
stockbroker. 

"  It  was  in  Paris,"  the  clerk  replied. 
"  Not  in  Paris,"  No.  2  rejoined. 
"A  few  miles  out  of  it,  then,"  added  the  un- 
fortunate man. 

"  Beyond  the  Octroi,  in  the  suburbs ! — stuff  not 
usable  without  coming  into  the  doctor's  hands 
here,"  answered  the  indignant  stockbroker- 

"  Small  glass,"  said  the  doctor, "  like  a  thimble." 
"  Smaller  the  better  for  our  friend ;  worse  for 
you  and  your  profession,"  rejoined- No.  2. 

"Brandies  is  riz,"  exclaimed  once  more  the 
silkman. 

"  I  know  brandies  is  riz  fifty  per  cent !"  and 
the  clerk  was  evidently  getting  irritated. 
"  Since  when  P"  the  commissioner  enquired. 
"  Ten  year?,'*  the  angry  man  replied. 
"  Ten  years — fifty  per  cent. !    Now  I  have  had 
the  best  brandies  for  3s.  6d." 
"  Yes ;  and  they  would  now  cost  you  7s." 

"  To  be  sure  they  would,  and  that's  one  hundred 
per  cent. ;  but  I  couldn't  have  them  under  10s." 

The  hollow  voice  sounded  once  more.  "  Good 
morning,  gen'lemen,"  said  the  Spitalfield's  man ; 
and  as  he  went  his  way  "brandies  is  riz,"  we 
heard  bim  saying  from  the  inner  cave,  out  of  which 
he  never  more  emerged. 

"Very  provoking;"  remarked  the  stockbroker; 
"  important  appointment  on  'Change  at  one." 

"  Bad  system,"  said  the  benevolent  man,"  very 
bad ;  many 'a  the  man  as  pays  rather  than  'peal, 
who's  earned  little  for  the  year  to  pay  with." 

"  Great  scheme,"  insisted  the  clerk,  "  for  se- 
curing the  free  interchange  of  commodities  between 
nations." 

"Has  not  done  it,  though,"  remarked  the 
benevolent  man,  "  and  can't  without  the  stuff  to 
exchange ;  there's  no  brandy  and  no  wine  to  be 
got  worth  having." 

"There's  South  African,"  said  the  Clerk. 


"Not  good,"  remarked  commissioner  No.  2; 
"  Not  good — cannot  be  made  there,  somehow.  I 
have  been  there  for  some  years.  Strange — they 
have  the  same  vines  and  vinedressers  from  Francs 
or  Germany,  and  it  does  not  do — except  Constan- 
tia,  done  on  one  farm." 

"New  8outh  Wales,"  added  the  clerk;  "we 
expect  much  from  New  South  Wales  in  time." 

"  You  must  give  it  time,  then.     I  have  been 
there,  too,  and  but  for  the  gold  we  might  have 
wine  from  that  wool-land." 
"Soil,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Climate,"  added  the  stockbroker. 
Once  more  the  voice  sounded,  and  this  time 
the  doctor  bade  us  farewell,  and  he  returned  no 
more. 

"The  Liverpool  scheme  will  rave  all  these 
appeals,"  remarked  the  olerk. 

"  Would  increase  them,"  said  the  stockbroker. 
"How  could  that    beP"    rejoined  the  clerk; 
"  think  of  its  great  relief  to  the  widow  and  the 
orphan." 

"  The  widow  may  be  rich,"  replied  the  stock- 
broker ;  "  I  know  rich  widows — several— many." 
"  And  the  working  classes,"  pursued  the  clerk; 
"  save  their  money,  give  'em  cheap  silks  and  wines." 
"  Do  them  no  good,"  argued  the  stockbroker ; 
"  they  don't  want  silks  and  wines — they  do  want 
bread  and  meat." 

"  And  good  wages,  with  steady  work,"  supple- 
mented the  benevolent  man,  "which  all  these 
alterations  fail  to  give,  somehow ;  I  don't  know 
how." 

"Give  'em  votes,  and  let  'em  decide,"  said 
commissioner  No.  2 — No.  1  is  g*>ne — "let'em 
decide.  As  for  widows  and  orphans,  how  coold 
they  value  their  blankets  and  pinafores — their 
rings  and  Noah's  arks,  every  year  P  Such  a  scheme 
would  be  one  appeal  for  evermore ;  half  the  public 
would  be  hearing,  and  the  other  half  making  ap- 
peals. 'What's  Great  Britain  dying  of?'  a  foreigner 
might  ask ;  and  the  answer  of  a  sensible  man  would 
be,  '  of  hearing  appeals,  sir.* " 

The  consequential  gentleman  would  have  an- 
swered this  tirade,  but  he  was  carried  off  by  the 
voice  from  the  cave,  and  we  never  saw  him  again- 
"  Only  seven  minutes  this  time,"  said  the  im- 
patient stockbroker. 

"  The  new  system  wouldn't,  would  it,  examine 
into  private  property  P"  inquired  the  cripple. 

"What's  private  property  ?"  morcScotticeaxtiuA 
the  stockbroker. 

"  Well,  one's  plate  and  one's  friends'  portraits, 
and  old  coins,"  said  the  querist,  "  and  all  snch 
likes." 

I      "Do  they  pay   legacy   duty?"    rejoined  the 
stockbroker. 
•      "In  course  they  do ;  or  I  s'pose  so." 

"Then  they  come  in — why  notP — should  be 
double  taxed;  once  for  what  they  are— property; 
once  for  what  they  are  not — productive." 

"  Very  odd,"  said  the  benevolent  man  ;]"and  it 
isn't  a  practical  plan,  even  if  it  saved  money.    I'd 
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rather  lose  a  little  than  bring  the  inquisition  among 
BY  wife's  old  china." 

Once  more  the  voice  sounded.  "  Quick  work/* 
said  the  stockbroker;  "  only  five  minutes."  This 
time  it  is  the  man  on  orutches  who  says  good 
morning,  and  never  comes  back.  It  is  quite  solemn 
to  see  the  company  thinning  down  one  by  one- 
called  home,  and  never  returning.  My  patience 
rona  low  respecting  my  subjects.  There's  the 
nervous  lady,  who  never  will  unfold  her  grievances 
to  the  assistant ;  and  the  nervous  gentleman's  lady, 
who  always  thinks  him  worse  now  than  ever  he 
was  before,  and  that  I  never  see  him  bad  enough ; 
there's  the  interesting  case  at  No.  4,  Square,  and 
the  trying  case  at  No.  8,  Crescent,  and  half  a 
dosen  urgent  calls  to  make ;  but  the  assistant  can 
make  them.  6s.  multiplied  by  5  makes  30s. :  minus 
wages  7s.  6d.,  leaves  22s.  6d. :  plus  probable  pro- 
fits on  draughts  or  other  prescriptions— 6  multi- 
plied by  9d.  equals  4s.  6d. :  total  27s. :  minus  boy 
Is.— 26s. :  minus  proportion  of  rent  and  taxes  6s. 
—20s. :  plus  estimated  sales  of  conceitery  and 
perfumery,  or  profit  thereon,  6s, — 25s.:  minus 
horses'  keep  (two)  per  diem  7s. — 18s. :  plus 
railing's  business  and  my  own  calls.  These  things 
make  one  serious,  and  I  thought  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  something  suitable.  #c  These  gentle- 
men never  return,"  said  I. 

"Never,"  responded  the  bald  and  buttoned  man. 

"1  wish  they  came  this  way,  to  see  how  they 
looked." 

"It's  the  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns,'*  said  commissioner  No.  2. 

M  It's  solemn,"  observed  the  benevolent  man. 

11  No/9  answered  the  bald  man. 

"Curious,  then,"  said  I. 

"  Not  a  bit  curious,"  added  he. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked  with  the  determination 
of  not  being  put  down. 

"Because  they  go  out  by  the  front  door." 

I  was  put  down,  and  the  company  observed  a 
doop  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  we 
ooold  distinctly  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet  in  the 
front  office. 

"Another  battalion  forming,"  remarked  the 
formidable  stockbroker. 

"Battalion  of  what  P"  I  asked,  rather  angrily. 

"Rifle  volunteers,"  replied  the  broker. 

"Conscripts,  1  should  rather  say,"  chuckled 
nfter  than  said  commissioner  No.  2 ;  whereat  the 
benevolent  man  laughed,  and  I  smiled  with  as 
ttuh  sarcasm  as  I  could  put  into  it — glad  as  we 
«1  were  to  have  the  disagreeable  recorder  of  shares 
^  the  wrong.  Thereupon,  as  if  to  deliver  him,  the 
voice  sounded. 

"  Only  a  small  question  of  mistake  in  charging 
the  rent,"  he  said;  "  won't  keep  you  long,  gen- 
d*»enw— and  the  broker  walked  into  the  mysteri- 
<*»  hejond  with  a  firm  business  tread. 

"8trange  old  fellow  that,"  said  the  benevolent 
■*&*  as  the  broker  gets  well  out  of  hearing ;  "  who 
ad  what  is  he?" 

u  That's  Kneadem,"  commissioner  No.  2  replied. 


"  Kneadem,  of  the  firm  of  Kneadem  and  Treadem. 
They  began  in  Gapel  Court  fifteen  years  ago ;  but 
somehow  they  got  on,  although  they  were  rather 
old  at  the  beginning — don't  know  how  some  people 
make  their  money." 

"  Can't  help  you  to  know,"  said  the  other  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Don't  believe  the  rich  fellows  want  you  to 
know  either,  or  they  would  tell." 

"  'Spose  not — so  I  can't  sound  it  any  line  I  try 
with — can  never  find  bottom.  Well,  s'pose  it 
oomes  all  right  at  last,  at  the  Court  where  there's 
no  'torney  or  fee'd  barrister.  Hows'ever,  as  to 
Kneadem,  he  and  his  partner  do  little  now  in  shares, 
yon  see,  as  brokers ;  they  are  in  the  lending  line. 
Fellows  hard  pushed  nigh  settling  day  borrow  from 
'em  at  what  they  like — it's  no  way  unlike  to  turn- 
ing over— and  Kneadem  and  Treadem  like  that 
better  as  a  business,  'cept  for  old  customers ;  and 
they  do  say  a  power  of  money's  made  in  it." 

"  Dare  say,"  said  the  benevolent  man ;  "  don't 
doubt  it — it  seems  all  like  the  shark  and  swordfish 
way  of  work ;  both  parties  eat  away  at  the  public 
and  each  other." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  that's  a  charitable  way 
of  looking  on't,  either.  There's  no  more  accurate 
men  than  brokers,  as  a  class.  1  know  them  as 
might  be  trusted  with  the  Bank  cellars,  and  nobody 
to  watch  'em." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  the  benevolent  man,  "I 
wouldn't  say  as  'tisn't  so,  seeing  how  my  own 
business  and  our  friend's  profession  here — I'm  in 
the  feeding  line  and  he's  in  the  physicking — are 
often  evil  spoken  of  without  any  cause,  or  a  good 
cause,  that  will  bear  looking  into.  I  wouldn't 
wonder  a  bit,  for  my  share,  if  them  cardinals  in 
Borne  have  some  good  points  in  'em,  if  one  could 
see  'em,  some  way." 

" Probably,"  replied  the  gentleman  spoken  to; 
"  but  Kneadem  has  kept  his  word  this  time  and 
hasn't  kept  us  long  waiting.  I'm  called ; — good 
morning.  I  can't  promise  you  a  short  case ;  so 
you  had  better  examine  this  room.  You'll  find  it 
a  droll  place  for  a  national  institute."  All  this 
time  he  was  going  away,  and  from  among  the 
depths  came  to  us  the  words  "  national  institute." 

We  took  the  advice  and  examined  the  place  of 
our  accommodation  pending  our  appeal  Over  the 
mantel-piece  and  the  five  red  spots  in  the  small 
grate,  a  map  of  our  parish  was  suspended.  It 
recalled  very  old  days  indeed,  when  citizens  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  for  curds  and 
cream,  or  strawberries  in  their  season,  to  the  exact 
spot  where  my  surgery  stands,  and  where,  as  I 
hope,  my  assistant  is  at  this  moment  dispensing 
perfumery  and  articles  for  the  toilette ;  all  of 
which,  and  medicines  of  every  description  may  be 
had  there  of  excellent  quality,  equal  to  any  in 
Plow  Court.  Prescriptions  carefully  prepared. 
Some  persons  may  allege  that  the  spot  of  ground 
now  famous  in  our  neighbourhood  as  the  scene 
where  my  science  and  skill  are  exercised,  might 
have    been  more   creditably   employed    in    the 
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dairy  and  market  garden  business  ;  but  this  is  an 
iftrbera!  and  narrow-minded  view  of  the  curative 
art.  Oar  parish  is  sadly  maligned  on  that  map, 
mi  rr  is  ray  opinion  that  if  all  the  fields  and  trees, 
which  make  it  to  resemble  a  map  of  Epsom  Forest, 
still  stood  there,  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
would  make  less  than  they  take  out  of  the  boun- 
daries. There  never  was  a  nest  of  letters  in  worse 
order  than  that  on  the  right — never  surely.  I 
tremble  to  think  that  there  may  be  income  tax  re- 
turns, old  schedules,  to  be  sold"  in  such  a  manner 
that  one's  objections  to  being  taxed  may  go  to  the 
next  surgeon's  lady  round  a  half-pound  of  butter. 
The  idea  makes  me  furious.  If  matter  ever  shouhi 
be  burned  as  they  consume  Bank  of  England*  notes, 
it  must  be  when  that  matter  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  income  tax  schedules.  Parties  have  been 
merry  here — even  in  this  den  of  grief,  where  so 
many  have  sitten  sorrowful.  This  soda-water 
bottle  in  the  rack  marked  •*  letters  for  post  and 
delivery,"  has  a  suspicious  look,  and  a  still  more 
suspicious  smell.  No,  my  soda-water  never  has 
that  scent  of  brandy,  ami  coukTnt  either  T — 
wouldn't  pay.  This  jug  with  the  handle  broken 
away,  induces  me  to  deem  plain  pewter  better 
than  porcelain ;  and  this  egg  cup  with  all  except 
the  bowl  missing,  is  very  convenient  as  a  packet 
glass.  There  must  have  been  fast  young  men 
here  or  there  have  been,  and  yet  they  had  no  need4 
to  be  fast  from  the  pressure  of  business.  I  judge 
that  from  the  state  of  this  desk,  benevolent  man 
says,  *  desk  much  mapped,  Sir."  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand  mapping  desks.  He  explains  thus : 
— "You  observe,  Sir,  that  this  desk  had*  once  a 
leather  cover— it  has  part  of  it  still— the  part 
which  remains  represents  either  a  boot  or  Italy — 
I  take  it  to  be  Italy.  Now  this  desk  belongs  to 
the  nation — I  am  part  of  the  nation — one  of  the 
millions — the  cover  of  this  desk  is  therefore,  in 
part  my  property  and  I  have  a  right  to  see  that  it 
be  conserved  and  cared  for." 

I  endeavour  to  assuage  the  benevolent 
man's  wrath ;  and1  it  is  a  very  simple  and  small 
degree  of  wrath ;  by  assurihg  him  that  my  side  of 
the  desk  is  still  worse.  Nothing  lemains  on  it 
except  our  own  islands  minus  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  Hebrides,  Isle  of  Man,  Orkneys  and  Shetlands 
—besides,  the  wood"  of  the  desk  is  all  intersected1, 
lined,  and  ridged  with  a  penknife,  to  the  destruc- 
tion alike  of  steel  and'  wood:  Destruction  has 
been  going  on  actively  here — it's  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  they've  been  taking  my 
property  in  that  penknife  to  destroy  my  property 
in  this  wood — what  an  old  queer  desk — made  no 
man  knows  when. 

As  I  spoke,  the  voice  sounded — there  were  only 
three  of  us — two  and  a  stranger  who  had  just 
come  in.  it  could  not  be  his  turn — it  must  be 
the  benevolent  man — no,  that  is  my  name.  I 
looked  to  my  companion  benevolent  no  more — his 
merry  eye  is  altered — its  light  has  turned  to  night 
— as  he  looked  at  my  large  bundle  of  books  and 
papers  with  which  he  had  sympathy  at  an  early 


date  in  the  day.  I  say  "  good  morning'*  and  rash 
inlo  the  dark  unknown,  while  the  last  words  that 
faH!  on' my  ear  are  teI  say  it's  not  fair.  1  was 
here  first.  It's"— I  am  afraid  an  expletive  may 
have  ocenred  here,  but  my  hearing  was  mdSsrmc  t 
— the  last  word  I  could  make  out  wa*  *  unfair." 
A  door,  bound  in  green  cloth  awf  brilliant  with 
gflt  naife,  opened  and  I  was  admitted  into  a  room 
radiant  with  light.  Around  » large  table,  covered 
with  green  baize,  sat  a  half-dozen  gentlemen,  or 
perhaps  seven,  including  a  venerable  looking  man 
with  snow  white  hair,  and  not  otherwise  a  very 
j  benevolent  aspect,  who  occupied  the  chair — opposite 
that  chair  of  torture  which  waited  for  me.  I  was 
cooly  desired  to  be  seated,  and  I  complied,  for 
resistance  was  vain.  I  was  now  in  the  power  of 
;  the  inquisitors."  The  room  is  light  and*  preten- 
tious. It  has  three  large  windows  looking  into  an 
(  open  space.  Their  drapery  is  goswner  like  or 
muslin  like,  light  for  the  season.  A  large 
mirror  and  some  engravings  adorn  the  walb.  They 
arc  covered  by  a  paper  of  a  small  figure  on  1  light 
ground.  The  entire  arrangements  of  the  room 
give  a  gay  and  light  idea,  and  to  eyes  accustomed 
for  two  or  three  hours  to  the  dingy  den  without, 
the  apparition  is  bewildering.  Of  course  it  is 
meant  to  have  that  consequence,  and  the  design  of 
the  entire  house  pays  by  casting  appellants  as  they 
come  from  the  shade  into  stupidity.  This  was  at 
least  the  result  through  ray  optic  nerves  on  my 
general  nervous  system.  I  scarcely  heard  the  in- 
vitation to  occupy  that  chair  of  doom,  anoT  I  did 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  my  books  and  papers 
or  where  to  place  them.  By  this  hour  it  is  for- 
tunate that  even  the  inquisitors  have  discovered,  as 
is  their  daily  habit,  so  much  of  their  bodily  organi- 
zation as  the  existence  of  the  stomach  ;  and  they 
are  frightened  at  the  quantity  of  my  vouchers.  I 
have  sufficient  thought  left  me  to  discover  my 
vantage,  and  to  commence  to  unloose  the  proofs  of 
my  ten  years  revenue  from  my  work. 

4k  Please,  Doctor,"  said  the  venerable  inquisitor, 
"  be  seated ;  you  appeal  agaiast  this  charge  for 
income  tax  ;  on  what  ground  may  I  ask  P' 

"  On  magnitude,'*  I  said. 

"  But  you  have  paid  the  same  formerly." 

To  that  I  can  only  object  that  papers  were  mis- 
laid ;  that  they  were  never  received  ;  that  my  en- 
gagements were  peculiar ;  sudden  calls  Came  for 
me  that  discomposed'  my  arrangements ;  that  my 
life  is  a  continuous  irregularity  or  irregularities  i» 
a  series;  no  time  have  I  to  eat  or  sleep;  that  tiro? 
the  matter  had  been  negleoted,  and  in  consequence 
I  have  brought  up  a  series  of  surcharges  for  years 
past,  which  I  intend  to  set  off  against  yearsto  come. 

The  venerable  inquisitor  assures  me  that  they 
cannot  look  at  them.  It  is  not  their  business. 
They  are  here  to  settle  as  to  the  current  year, 
endiug  in  April  next,  and  they  want  to  know  my 
objections  to  this  charge.  As  a  practical  fflOT>  I 
assure  them  that  I  declined  to  predict  or  ttf 
prophecy.  It  is  not  in  my  power  ttt  foresee  tltf 
birth  or  deaths  in  my  connexion. 
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**Only  to  April,*  remark*  the  venerable  Doctor. 

I  think  the  ^observation  uncalled  for,  and  look 
ptt>fe»ioimHy  stem,  observing  that  with  the  ex- 
ception before  me  or  the  limitation  I  adhere  to  at  y 
^jeetion,  I  wffl  not  affirm  what  may  or  may  not  be 
k  February,  in  Match,  and  in  part  of  April.  No 
I  will  not  compound  with  my  connexion  and  con- 
aeieirce  m  that  way.  If  other  people's  health  were 
secure,  mine  is  not.  As  for  the  average  of  for- 
mer years,  we  rejeet  averages  in  otnr  profession. 
We  sbouM  kfll  onr  friends  by  the  administration  of 
aveiage  doses*— we  are  obliged  if  other  people 
are  not  to  learn  precision.  We  trade  in  drachms, 
grains,  and  scruples.  We  should  commit  man- 
abrughtei  on  our  patients  by  averages. 

"Quicker  than  would  be  profitable  or  usual," 
observed  a  dark  tall  inquisitor. 

Manslaughter,  I  informed  him  gravely,  is  neither 
profitable  nor  usual  in  the  profession.  We  bc- 
kmg  to  the  bealing  and  not  the  slaying  art. 
Horrible,  I  am  deceived,  petrified,  from  under  the 
wing  of  that  dark,  tall  inquisitor,  emerges  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Short.  What  have  I  done,  or 
nrhnt  batve  I  not  done  for  that  nmn  and  'bis  family. 
In  early  and  late  ncmrs  when  others  have  slept,  I 
tarve  drunk  his  wine  as  I  waited,  and  as  it  were 
wfcfcbed  with  the  infamous  ingrate,  or  rather 
beside  bhn,  for  be  ifid  not  watch.  "  Business  mus"t 
be  attended  to,  Doctor.  Can't  be  if  one  don't 
steep.  Domestic  care  doctor,  are  not  competent 
wttb  the  payment  df  bills.  »rd  to  morrow,  4tb 
mart  flay,  must  -provide,  Orally  increasing.  I'll 
just  tnke  a  napnow — do  go — go  on  with  the  wine 
and  «w*y,w  -be  snrfk  into  his  chair  and  slept.  There 
was  roy  persecutor  smiling  and  smirking  as  if  I  bad 
not  seen  him  with  anything  rather  than  a  smiling, 
countenance,  smiling  at  me,  as  if  I  bai  not  brought 
bimfrdfti  the  grass  of  the  grave,  soto  say.  "Never 
save  the  life  of  nnyman— 'he's  sure  to  disoblige 
yon. 

"8o  doctor,'*  he  remarked,  "by  the  way,  1  was 
feB&iorr  this  paper  and  forgot  to  say  good  morning 
old  friend— so  you 'feel  business  drooping,  sir/sorry 
for*it,  bttt  we  have  all  ups  and  downs.  We  must 
strike  an  average  'for  a  'few  years  you  know  and 
support  the  crown." 

After  I  began  to  recover  my  mind  from  this 
stroke,  baring  been  thrown  by  it  into  a  stupor  and 
out  <tf  that  into  a  vindtctiveness,  all  with  the  speed 
df  (taught,  I  considered  what's  to  be  done  in  the 
emne  of  truth.  I  do  it  quickly  but  I  must  ex- 
plain. Short  1ratf  a  daughter,  eldest,  none  df  my 
people,  born  before  I*new'him.  I  had  no  direct 
date  (feetefowen'her  forbearance.  She  loved  and 
married  Nestle,  a  mete  illiterate  surgeon.  Bhort 
ffift  not  approve  marriage,  he  wormed  himself  into 
vR  nryaecTets  pretending  to  seek  advice.  What 
wns  my  practice  worth,  well,  I  said  something  like 
fcotfcwle  or  treble  all  I  was  charged  of  income-tax. 
Tmth'has  two  sides,  I  told  the  truth,  the  gross 
truth,  now  I  want  to  tell  another  1  ruth,  the  nett 
truth.  Short  talked  ever  his  objections  to  the 
**jrrmge.    T.  ccinbaUxr  Ibcm,  T  herd  that-  our  pro- 


fession ranked  a  man  as  a  gentleewm  per  tf,  but 
what's  that  ?  Truly  I  forget  my  koc  hac  hoe,  end 
must  begin  to  study,  only  I  put  in  a  cavtaU  on  the 
particular.  Pestle  was  never  likely  to  succeed, 
still  Pestle  did  triumph.  Pestle  married  Miss 
Short,  Miss  Short  then  became  Mrs.  Pestle,  and  a 
branch  of  the  profession.  Indirectfy  Short  being 
as  it  were  the  root  of  that  branch,  became  also 
connected  with  our  profession.  Something  bad  to 
be  done  for  Pestle  by  Short.  Now  the  latter 
availed  himself  of  tnj  confidence.  He  took  a 
large  bouse  between  me  and  the  more  aristocratic 
district  of  our  parish.  There  be  placed  Pestle. 
Pestte  and  Short  blockaded  me.  They  eat  my 
children's  bread.  Mrs.  Pestle  wears  my  wife** 
gowns  or  shawls,  or  such  as  would  have  belonged 
to  that  honoured  lady— my  wife — except  for  her 
Short's  daughter,  Pestle's  wife.  We  never  speak 
now.  That  large  bouse  stands  between  us.  Not 
that  Pestle  knows  the  profession.  Last  week 
I  saved  a  man  from  death,  whom  he  had  nearly 
killed,  treating  him  for  rheumatism  instead  of  in- 
flammation, fie  knows  nothing,  but  he  lias  a  dash- 
ing equipage.  8hort  paid  for  it.  If  any  cure  be 
effected  ever  in  the  Pestle  connexion  it  is  by  these 
horses,  this  footman,  this  driver,  that  'carriage. 
This  is  the  reason  of  my  dislike  for  Short.  In  my 
nervous  state,  1  audibly  pronounced  the  words  of 
a  dying  great  man,  as  he  felt  the  last  dagger  touch 
the  vessel  of  the  heart,  penetrating  by  a  slanting 
stroke  upwards,  and  from  beneath  -the  breast  bone 
which  in  that  case  was  probably  of  extraordinary 
strength.    1  said  St  ht  Brute. 

"  Dent  talk  theatricals  here,  sir,"  said  the  vene- 
rable inquisitor,  "  we  want  plain  answers." 

"Its  Onset's  pence"  observed  one  inquisitor 
"-we  want." 

"Or  Caesar's  pounds,"  added  andtber- 

"If  my  friend's  practice  has  fallen  off,"  said 
Mr.  Short,  "  be'is  entitled  to  the  deduction  which 
he  may  claim  on* bis  income." 

Any  one  may  see  the  object  of  this  stroke,  I 
parried  it  by  asserting  that  my  practice  and  re* 
reipts  had  rather  increased  with  the  population. 

"  Therefore  "  the  'Chief  Commissioner  replied, 
"  you  afford  the  best  reason  why  we  should  not 
diminish  but  increase  the  charge  ;  your  practice 
and  profits' have  increased." 

"Except"  I  endeavoured  to  plead  "that  I  was 
charged  too  high  before,  and  apply  now  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  charge ;  or  a  return  of  the  money 
Or  its  allowance  in  future  years ;"  but  the  Gom- 
iriisstoners  assured  me  that  they  constitute  a  court 
Of  appeal  and  not  of  applications.  The  case  must 
past,  unless- gentlemen,  we  charge  on  another  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  Chief  Clerk  and 
Mr.  Short  both  interposed.  The  Chief  Clerk  to 
say  that  I  might  apply  to  some  other  Commissioner 
for  an  all  wance  on  the  overcharges  already  past, 
if  I  couM  prove  them;  and  for  his  own  part- 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  take  my  own  statement  of  the  de- 
ductions* to  be  made  from  my  gross  returns  for  ex- 
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penaea/and  charge  accordingly.  Mr.  Short  hinted 
that  my  business  was  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
did  not  pay  well — very  benevolent  man,  said  he, 
but  not  very  successful,  I  thought  he  whispered. 
The  dark  man  differed,  and  had  heard  that  the 
doctor,  that  is  myself,  was  consulted  frequently,  and 
had  an  excellent  practice.  He  was  for  adding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  "  What  did  I  keep 
two  horses  for?"  A  scattering  practice,  Short 
whispered — to  be  found  everywhere.  Just  so 
said  the  dark  man.  Gentleman  of  great  skill, 
once  known  always  sought  after.  Short  did  not 
like  that.  "  I  keep  two  horses  from  benevolent 
motives.  First  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast."  "  Nonsense  to  talk  so,"  added  the 
Chairman.  Short  said  "  stuff."  What  asked,  the 
Chief  Clerk,  are  your  gross  receipts  for  the  past 
year  P  I  mentioned  the  sum.  Well,  said  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  that's  £500  over  what  we  charge. 
Add  £250— add  £250,  echoed  the  dark  man. 
But  1  plead  the  ezpences.  Medicines  cost  little 
my  persecutor's  insiuuate.  If  you  procure  them  of 
bad  quality,  as  in  many  places,  1  admit — mine  are 
all  of  quality  unexceptionable— equal  to  the 
Apothecary's  Hall,  or  Plow  Court.  The  quantity 
of  medicine  1  destroy  as  beneath  my  mark,  would 
astonish  you."  "  And  poison  a  regiment  of  Dra- 
goons," said  the  dark  man.  "  If  admiuiatered  by 
illiterate  practitioner's"  1  acknowledge. 

"  You  keep  two  horses,"  said  the  Chairman ; 
"We  can  allow  no  more  than  one — you  don't 
ride  two  at  a  time."  "  Ducrow  fashion,"  said  the 
dark  mau.  "  1  have  explained  the  horses,"  I  re- 
marked. "  Yes,  we  deny  one  of  them,"  rejoined 
the  inquisitor  in  the  chair.  "  1  may  observe,"  said 
the  Chief  Clerk,  "  that  accordiug  to  the  evidence 
tendered  to  us  by  one  of  the  honourable  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  Short,  this  gentleman  has  a 
large  practice  among  the  poorer  classes,  yet  we 
understand  that  he  does  not  continue  that  practice 
from  other  than  benevolent  motives,  therefore  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  I  would  allow  the  second 
horse."  The  Commissioner  in  the  chair  winced. 
For  that  official  personage  1  entertain  profound 
respect.  If  1  were  a  wine  merchant  now,  1  know 
what  1  could  do,  but  1  cannot  pack  for  him  a  dosen 
bottles  of  cold  drawn  castor  oil — he  looks  jolly  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  send  him  a  pitcher  of  cod 
liver  oil,  1  can  do  nothing  for  him,  yet  1  would 
amputate  or  operate  for  him  in  any  way  that 
might  be  needful,  without  fee  or  reward. 

"Two  horses  Co  not  exhaust £500,"  the  Chair- 
man remarked.  "And  assistant,"  I  added,  £120. 
"  Together,"  said  the  Chairman  "  would  make 
£200."  "  And  boy,"  I  mentioned,  "  £20."  Still 
only  £220.  "Rent  and  taxes,"  I  stated  " People 
must  have  homes,"  he  insisted.  "  Part  of  his 
house  is  for  place  of  business,"  a  quiet  Commis- 
sioner remarked — must  be  taken  from  profits."  The 
Chief  Clerk  inquired  "  How  much  1  called  it  ?" 
"Say  £50,  making  ££70."  "  What  next,"  inquired 
the  Chairman.  "Cost  of  medicine  and  general 
•took,  not  under  £500  per  annum,  entitling  me  to 


a  reduction  of  full  £250  from  your  former  exor- 
bitant charges.  Could  I  produce  the  particulars : 
of  course  I  could  give  all  the  vouchers,  I  paid  all 
my  accounts.  How  many  were  there  of  them. 
How  many — why  perhaps,  three  hundred.  "  Three 
hundred  separate  accounts,"  groaned  the  great 
man.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Sterm,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  hour  ?"  So  it's  Sturm  is  Chairman — and 
1*11  make  a  note  of  that  name,  I  thought.  Mr. 
Sturm  did  remember  the  hour — "  Yes,  they  must 
not  impede  public  business  with  three  hundred 
accounts.  Let  the  charge  stand,"  said  Sturm. 
"  Make  it  less,"  said  I,  "  Or  read  the  vouchers." 
The  dark  man  became  darker — the  quiet  man 
fainter  ;  Short  more  nervous.  First,  I  began — 
15ibs.  Sinai  leaves,  prime  quality,   from  the  house 

of  prices  attached  ;  second,   thirteen  dozen 

black  leeches—  "  what's  your  business  with  so  many 
leaches,"  asked  the  quiet  man.  "Inflammation,"  I 
said,  "  caused  by  indigestion  occurring  from  irregu- 
larity in  diet,  originating  in  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  extending  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  surrounding  the  semi-lunar  ganglion, 
with  foetid  blood,  characterising  that  important 
organ  by  red  particles,  resembling  the  appearance  of 
poisoning  by  arsenics — I  never  saw  any  such  appear- 
ance— spreading  through  the  intestines,  straining 
the  liver  and  turning  the  kidneys  into — I  was  going 
onward  when  Short  begged  I  might  stop  as  the 
disease  must  be  very  rare.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
many  cases,  gentleman  present,  old  friend  of  mine 
strong  tendency,  requiring  great  abstemiousness  and 
watchfulness."  I  knew  8hort  will  punish  himself 
in  wine  for  a  week.  "  Cause,"  muttered  the  quiet 
man.  "  Irregularity,  late  hours,  followed  by  errors, 
in  overloading  the  stomach  and  then  attempting  to 
recover  tone  by  brandies,  with  so  utions  of  log- 
wood known  as  port  wine."  "  Fudge,"  exclaimed 
the  dark  man,  who  is  a  wine  merchant.  Cannot 
go  into  all  this,  8hort  thought,  and  Chief  Clerk 
believed  there  should  be  a  deduction;  while  the 
quiet  man  suggested  that  the  Chief  Clerk  and 
myself  should  settle  the  amount.  Inquisitor  No.  1 
stood  out, "  who  was  to  check  the  conclusion  which 
they  might  reach."  "  <2*i#  custodiet  custody"  ex- 
claimed I  indignantly.  "  No  Hebrew  here,  Doc- 
tor," the  inquisitor  No.  1  insisted  savagely,  "  ** 
sit  here  representing  her  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty  i 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  her  Majesty's 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  we  must  be  ad- 
dressed  in  the  Queen's  English— no  French  nor 
foreign  terms  here,  Doctor.       "It's  Latin,  J 

Short,  "  taken  from  a  small  collection  of  W» 
proverbs  published  by  Longmans. ,  For  some 
people  it  is  a  mercy  that  the  editor  did  not  attack 
a  translation  if  there  be  any  such  work.  I  JJJ* 
indiscreet  and  had  charged  my  judges  with  posflww 
corruption  even  in  the  tribunal.  My  frhnd,  toe 
Chief  Clerk— for  he  was  my  friend,  although/ 
had  never  seen  him  before— observed  the  W» 
adding  prudently,  for  he  is  a  prudent  ^P"^1:}" 
tive  of  the  crown,  "  that  the  case  was  «vldc^ 
too  complicated  for  further  conaideration  at  ta» 


2VBR  ako  always. 
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hour :  therefore  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners,  he  would  fix  a  sum,  thinking  a  re- 
duction was  really  due,  and  if  I  objected,  then  I 
could  appeal  again — the  case  would  be  open."  In 
my  folly,  I  began  an  expression  of  my  consent, 
accompanied  by  thanks— verily  I  went  that  length 
— but  the  roice  had  sounded — another  victim  was 
eoming  up  the  steps — my  chair  was  needed — I 
was  hurried  into  a  spacious  lobby,  and  left  there 
to  find  such  means  of  egress  as  the  place  supplied, 
After  some  minutes  lost  in  thought  how  to  escape, 
I  got  out,  and  on  examining  my  watch  discovered 
that  I  was  behind  time  at  every  place.  No  dinner 
for  me  that  day.  A  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
water,  on  and  off.  My  assistant  had  been  engaged 
peculiarly  and  professionally  in  one  case  during  the 
day — he  claims  a  partnership  as  a  return  for  long 
services — another  source  of  trouble.  That  day  in 
particular  more  customers  had  called  than  usual ; 
so  thirteen  prescriptions  had  to  be  compounded, 
and  eighteen  visits  made ;  for  half  of  my  friends 
who  were  well  had  become  ill ;  and  those  who 
were  ill  had  become  worse  ;  there  never  was  a  day 
with  such  an  evening  as  that  evening,  and  when 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  next  morning  I  retired  to 
snatch  some  troubled  rest,  it  was  broken  by  dreams. 
I  thought  in  the  morning  watches  that  Mammon 
called  on  ne  in  the  surgery  with  crutches.  He 
was  seised  by  the  gout,  and  inquired  my  terms  for 
a  certain,  speedy,  and  sure  remedy.  Having  heard 
them,  he  assured  me  that  times  were  hard  and  he 
had  no  monej,  but  if  I  would  accept  compensation 
in  any  other  form,  any  wish  of  my  soul,  he  would 
be  gratified  and  obliged.  As  he  seemed  a  cour- 
teous old  gentleman,  although  afflicted  and  poor, 
I  hinted  that  my  great  enemies  were  Income  Tax 
Commissioners.  "Extend  their  business,"  said 
Mammon,  "  why  donvt  you  carry  the  Ss.  per  £100 
measure.  Bo  that  and  they  will  never  more  sleep. 
Get  all  your  opponents  appointments  in  the  same 
line,  and  you  secure,  under  this  condition,  their 
perpetual  worry — quite  worry  them  off  the  earth, 
Sir." .  The  idea  seemed  good,  coming  from  that 
quarter;  and  I  closed  with  the  proposal.  It  all 
passed  in  an  instant,  from  twenty-five  minutes  to 
half  past  seven ;  the  hour  at  which  I  was  to  be 
sailed ;  bat  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  square  upon  an 
appeal  morning.  It  was  a  lady- day.  The  place 
was  crowded  by  an  angry  multitude — the  vener- 
able Commissioners'  carriage  was  beset  with  a 
thousand  faces  that  should  have  been  fair  and  were 
sot — Short  was  attempting  to  escape  by  an  attic 
window  in  dismay,  but  could  not — the  dark  man 
in  agony  called  for  police,  but  none  were  visible — 
the  quiet  man  was  petrified  at  the  labour  before 
mm  into  a  marble  monument,  set  in  the  window  so 
that  he  heard  not,  neither  did  he  see — upon  the 
walls  were  placards  of  enormous  magnitude,  with 
bold  type  and  rash  words.  I  could  read  on  one 
nmouiieiamento  or  pronunciamento  "  one  hundred 
sad  thirty  Appeal  Courts,"  on  another,  «  Kneadem 


for — "  I  suppose  our  borough,  and  "  down  with 
the  inquisition ;"  on  a  third,  exhortations  to  passive 
resistance,  addressed  to  a  people  who  seemed  past 
the  point  suggested ;  and  as  I  listened  and  looked, 
wondering  how  the  Commissioners  would  escape, 
I  heard  in  the  distance  a  great  sound  thrice  re- 
peated, sharp,  sonorous,  and  weird-like,  so  that 
all  the  other  noises  were  drowned  in  its  strength  ; 
and  as  I  marvelled  what  was  to  follow,  a  sharp 
treble  voice  destroyed  the  scene  and  told  me  that 
my  hour  was  come*  to  sleep  no  more,  but  to  arise 
and  work.  So  I  deemed  that  success  may  be  the 
best  vengeance  on  the  men  of  many  isms,  and  that 
even  tax-gatherers  may  imprudently  go  beyond  the 
seen  and  undeniable,  poking  into  the  misty 
regions  of  the  unseen ;  and  that  a  tax  to  be  popular 
should  not  pry  closely  into  details  of  profit  or 
property,  but  rather  feed  itself  in  quietness ;  un« 
felt,  if  that  were  practicable,  and  certainly  un- 
avoidable ;  taking  its  portion  always  beforehand, 
when  it  can  be  got  from  its  subjects  ere  they  can 
spend  their  means,  rather  than  out  of  them  after 
they  have  been  spent.  The  grand  secret  of  finan- 
cial success,  as  a  sufferer  by  taxes,  I  hold  to  be 
the  silent  system. 

A  direct  tax  on  the  rent  which  I  pay  is  a  plain 
process,  especially  if  I  can  recover  it,  as  under  the 
present  law,  from  the  owner.  The  charge  is 
equally  convenient  from  farms,  and  funds,  and 
perhaps  from  the  revenues  of  publio  companies ; 
but  a  charge  upon  shifting  incomes  is  never  just, 
except  by  accident,  when  made  by  anticipation; 
and  is  never  just  by  any  accident  when  made  equal, 
as  now,  to  the  impost  on  bequeathable  and  valuable 
property. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  exactly  in  all  that 
the  Commissioner  in  the  chair  said  of  my  skill, 
when  he  wanted  me  to  pay  more  money  to  the 
Crown,  than  is  at  the  rate  of  what  the  crown's  sub- 
jects are  ever  likely  to  pay  me,  still,  what  know- 
ledge and  learning  I  possess  cannot  be  put  in  my 
last  will  and  testament  as  legacies  to  Jane  and 
Dorothy,  like  Short's  houses,  or  any  other  persons9 
land.  My  knowledge  and  learning,  therefore,  is  less 
valuable  than  the  dull  bricks  and  stones  accumu- 
lated by  Short's  life  of  industry;  and  yet  I  have 
been  equally  industrious. 

Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to  me  some  years  since 
that  he  would  discontinue  the  long  income-tax 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  long  annuities.  He  made 
me  that  promise,  as  one  of  the  people  of  England, 
though  Hansard.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman  per- 
sonally. Now,  I  am  told,  that  he  and  others  pro- 
pose to  oblige  Louis  Napoleon  by  giving  the 
savings  from  the  completed  annuities  to  the  wine 
growers  of  France ;  and  draw  from  myself — and 
Jane  and  Dorothy  aforesaid — this  wicked  income 
tax.  It  may  be  so,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  bye, 
but  if  so  I  should  also  like  to  see  the  logical  power 
whereby  Mr.  Gladstone  would  prove  himself  to  be 
"  a  man  of  bis  word." 
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TfiE    tfNlON    OH    THE    SCOTTISH    AAlLWAtS. 


The  proposed  union  of  three  leading  Railway  companies 
in  Scotland,  and  the  necetaary  consequence*  of  its  suc- 
cess, has  led  to  discussions  in  several  of  the  mercantile 
associations,  although  not  hitherto  with  any  definite  re- 
s  ult  beyond  an  expression  of  opposition  to  the  plan  and 
of  a  determination  to  resist  its  adoption ;  except  on 
such  conditions  as  consist  with  its  avowed  reason, 
namely,  the  publio  benefit ;  for  the  railway  magnates, 
like  all  other  potentates  and  rulers,  always  seek  the 
public  good,  more  than  their  private  interests,  according 
to  their  own  statements. 

The  object  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  can  only 
be  achieved  by  restrictions  resembling  those  which 
were  sketched  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine. 
Their  act  of  union  roust  provide,  for  cheapness  and  com* 
fort  in  travelling  with  reasonable  opportunities  and 
speed.  It  must  fix  a  tariff  for  carrying  goods,  and  that 
not  at  a  higher,  but  even  perhaps  a  lower  rate  than  the 
average  of  past  years.  It  must  provide'such  accommo- 
dation in  the  despatch  of  luggage  trains  as  will  quite 
meet  the  exigencies  of  trade.  Above  even  these  points 
it  must  secure  for  all  classes  of  travellers  those  minute 
advantages  in  travelling  that  cost  little  or  nothing,  and 
are  absolutely  requisite  for  health.  Elegance  and 
luxury  should  be  paid  for  in  such  extras  as  those  who 
desire  them  can  afford,  but  mere  regard  to  health  should 
be  secured  for  all  classes  and  ranks  of  travellers.  If 
the  parochial  authorities  had  to  convey  passengers,  they 
would  feel  that  their  poor  rates  would  be  economised 
by  providing  against  the  exposure  of  the  poorest 
labourer  unnecessarily  to  danger  on  journeys,  while  he 
pays  his  way.  The  question  is  really  carried  before 
the  parochial  authorities  in  Parliament  assembled  by 
their  representatives.  When  the  railway  companies  go 
^o  Parliament  for  an  act  of  union,  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
passengers,  who  want  comfort,  should  pay  high  fares, 
but  the  advice  is  not  practicable.  They  cannot  pay 
higher  fares,  and  more  money  is  not  needed  to  purchase 
all  that  is  required.  The  difference  in  the  original 
price  of  bad  and  good  railway  carriages  could  not  be 
felt  on  the  price  of  any  class  tickets.  It  could  not  be 
a  halfpenny  on  each  fare,  and  if  it  were  three  farthings, 
these  three  farthings  could  be  paid. 

The  extreme  difference  in  these  charges  is  caused  by 
the  desire  for  classification,  and  that  again  originates 
ia  the  desire  for  more  money.  The  railway  directors  do 
not  have  any  wish,  not  the  smallest,  to  inflict  on  poor 
travellers  the  punishment  of  dangerous  conveyances.  What 
they  want  is  A  compulsion  on  those  who  can  afford  them 
more  money,  to  pay  them  more  money.  I  am  a  consider- 
able customer  to  railways,  my  money  for  travelling,  and 
my  mileage  sum  up  to  large  totals  by  the  year,  and  I  only 
write  on  a  subject  that  I  know  practically.  I  know  the 
impossibility  of  travelling  in  many  carriages  without  in- 
curring danger  to  health  and  life.  I  believe  that  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  are  dead  and  buried  in  consequence  of 
injuries  received,  not  by  accident,  but  by  exposure,  on 
railways.  These  diseases  have  been  caused  not  by  the 
indisposition  of  the  travellers  to  pay  the  fair  value  of 
their  accommodation ;  but  by  the  determination  of  the 
directors  to  prevent  richer  persons  from  being  contented 
with  comfort  who  might  have  declined  to  pay  for  luxury. 
The  great  majority  of  travellers  are  thos  treated  un- 
justly, to  provide  against  a  small  minority  being  in- 
duced to  ecconomise  a  pound,  or  two  pounds  perhaps, 
en  a  long ;  or  a  few  shillings  on  a  short  joorney. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  object  to  all  of  good 
and  cheap  travelling  will  be  ever  secured  by  public  com- 
panies without  competition,  and  everybody  sees  that  a 
junction  for  mischief  may  be  achieved  without  union. 
Therefore  the  union  may  not  be  bad  if  it  be  well  con- 
ducted, but  the  enmity  of  mankind  against  well-doing 


is  not  confined  to  those  of  us  who  are  only  railway 
customers,  and  not  either  railway  directors  or  pro- 
prietors, but  finds  a  chink  in  that  circle  through  which 
it  enters.  If  my  il'Uetration  were  correct  I  should  sty 
that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  component  parts  of  the 
circle  and  that  their  secondary  condition  does  not  inter- 
fere in  this  respect  with  their  natural  circumstances. 

They  require  therefore,  to  be  dragged  into  good  prac- 
tices, and  they  will  not  come  voluntarily.  They  will 
not  accept  an  act  of  union  with  the  conditions  thst 
oculd  secure  its  popular  utility.  Some  other  plan  may 
be  necessary,  therefore,  and  perhaps  the  best  course 
would  be  to  buy  them  out. 

Nearly  all  continental  railways,  like  the  Indian  rail* 
ways,  and  almost  all  everywhere  except  at  home,  are 
made  on  concessions,  expiring  at  a  fixed  date  when  the 
lines  become  the  property  of  the  public.  The  railways 
of  this  country  have  been  made  on  a  different  principle, 
yet  the  fares  are  not  cheaper  from  their  perpetuity  than 
those  of  other  lands  where  the  proprietary  risk  their 
money  in  what  is  only  a  deferred  aunuiry.  It  is  true 
that  the  Indian  shareholders  hold  the  guarantee  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  government  for  a  minimum  dividend  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  greater  number  of  lines;  and 
equally  true  that  the  deposit  annually  of  one-half  per 
cent  on  the  capital,  and  its  improvement  would  at  the 
end  of  the  period  restore  all  that  they  have  paid ;  but 
to  the  public  the  conclusion  is  more  agreeable  than  the 
endless  string  of  payments  on  our  system.  The  nation, 
however,  decided  to  give  its  carrying  business  for  evtr 
into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  and  must  bear 
the  consequences.  The  decision  of  Parliament  in  this 
case  must  bind  the  people;  and  yet,  when  the  privi- 
leged parties  come  back  to  Parliament  for  more  powers, 
the  country  may  decline  to  give  them,  except  on  oort 
suitable 'terms. 

For  many  of  the  railway  companies,  the  sale  of  their 
property  to  the  na'iou  would  be  highly  beneficial ;  and 
the  reason  is  apparent,  because  without  imposing  on  the 
people  a  higher  payment  than  they  make  at  present  for 
travelling  upon,  and  the  use  of  the  lines  in  conveyiog 
goods,  it  would  give  to  the  shareholders  a  certainty  of 
returns,  and  the  superior  value  of  national  bonds  to 
railway  shares  in  the  market.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Hail  way  may  be  considered  the  leading  line  in 
these  kingdoms.  Its  stock  of  at  100  fully  paid  yields 
an  average  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  sells  in  the 
market  for  07.  Consols,  which  are  also  stock  of  £100, 
yield*  only  three  per  cent,  and  sell  for  94i  to  95.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  nation  were  to  buy  the 
line  at  the  average  price  of  its  stock  for  a  term,  sad 
pay  in  bonds  of  £  100,  yielding  four  per  cent  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  line  would  obtain  nearly  the  same  income 
from  their  property  that  they  now  receive,  while  if  they 
were  obliged  to  seU  their  shares,  they  would  receive  a 
larger  return  than  they  could  now  derive  from  them. 

Two  public  purchasers  might  be  round  for  this  class 
of  property— either  the  imperial  or  the  local  authori- 
ties ;  and  neither  party  could  act  in  the  matter  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  I  know  the  objection, 
that  the  local  authorities  have  no  fund*  for  these  pur- 
poses; bat  even  that  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted. 
Already  the  municipalities  dp  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  own  work.  Some— aa  Manchester — supply  them- 
selves with  gas  and  water,  and  make  a  profit  in  the 
trade.  Others— aa  Glasgow— speculate  in  land  and 
water,  and  may  be  repaid,  I  trust,  for  the  spirit  they 
have  shown.  No  essentia]  difference  exists  between  the 
nature  of  railway  companies  and  of  water  companies. 
If  a  municipality  may  with  propriety  provide  the  one 
necessary  of  existence  it  may  also  provide  the  other,  on 
the  speculation  promising  to  be  remunerative. 
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As  mnnicipafhieecro  Something  on  their  own  account 
m  the  way  of  huuincae,  so  do  rural  districts.  They 
have  their  cowrty  ratea  for  county  reads,  and  their 
parishes  have  their  own  asylums  for  the  poor  and 
prisoas  for  their  prisoners.  They  really  transact  the 
same  description  of  business,  and  nothing  prevents 
them  from  contracting  more  except  the  want  of  witt. 

Ihe  dMaVwateistt  of  the  railway  directors  and  share- 
Wdtra,  if  they  experience  embarrassments  in  conduct- 
ing their  business  from  the  separate  interests  of  the 
companies,  would  Be  met  by  a  transfer  of  their  pro- 
perty to  the  public ;  and  the  latter  could  be  paid  by 
•ante  seemed?  on  the  county  send  nwmicipal  rates,  in 
psepattiosyto  population  or  revenue.  If  the  gross  cost 
of  tiie  nJlwaye  in  Scotland  haa  been  forty  millions, 
their  present  value  may  be  thirty  millions,  and  the 
(firfdends  paid  by  them  form  a  good  return  for  the 
capital  now  invested.  No  other  description  of  property 
has  yielded  more  to  the  common  impulses  of  the 
Backet,  or  been  in  all  places  more  exposed  to  speculation. 
The  history  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  quotations  is  a 
string  of  mixed  colours  more  intensely  varied  than  any 
other  description  of  property  in  this  country,  exposed  to 
frequent  change*  in  its  "  worth."  The  London  and 
Brighton  stock  was  worth  at  dne  period  52,  and  would 
eost  a  buyer  now  116.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  look  at 
the  cost  of  any  railway  in  estimating  its  value.  The 
buyer  in  shares  looks  only  at  the  present  price,  and 
the  purchaser  of  the  entire  property  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  m  different  estimate  of  ite  value.  Still 
the  plan  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  shareholders.  To  the  latter  it  would  give  a  higher 
price  for  rheir  property  without  injury  to  the  former. 
In  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  the  share- 
hetdeas,  if  our  suggestion  were  adopted,  would  have 
bends  not  redeemable  for  a  number  of  years  at  four  per 
cent,  yielding  nearly  their  average  income  without 
risk;  and  their  property,  if  sold,  would  bring  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  above  its  present  price,  while  the  public 
wouto  gain,  e*en  at  the  present  outlay  and  returns,  one 
half  per  cent.,,  or  five  thousand  pounds  annually  per 
million  pounds.  In  all  similar  cases  the  buyers  and 
sellers  would  gain  by  this  transaction. 

The  public  would  have  the  grand  benefit  of  one  in- 
terest over  all  the  land.  Some  lines  seem  to  be  timed 
far  mutual  inconvenience,  or  rather  to  disoblige  tra- 
vtuea>  Faroe  cannot  be  paid  from  one  station  to  ano- 
ther within  a  short  distance  often  without  purchasing 
two  or  three  tickets.  Travellers  are  exposed  to  trouble 
frequently  by  transfers  from  one  carriage  to  a  second, 
oosawmalry  to  •  third.  These  and  other  little  annoy- 
ances cannot  be  considered  petty  vexations,  and  they 
would  be  abolished  by  the  sale  of  all  the  lines  to  the 
public,  or  by  the  union  of  all  the  railways.  The  latter 
plan  presents  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  a  few  ;  the  former  haa  all  the  advantages  of  a 
■enopoiy  m  ravour  of  the  nation.  Travelling  would  be 
conducted  under  it  with  all  the  regularity  attending  the 
transmission  of  letters ;  and   even  with  greater  regu- 


larity, because  the  letters  and  the  trains  might  be  one 
interest— they  might  or  they  might  not;  for  me  public, 
m  the  imperial  meaning  of  the  phrase,  might  be  buyers 
— or,,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  local  bodies  repre- 
senting the  local  communities  might  purchase. 

In  either  case  one  advantage  would  follow  the  tran- 
saction, which  is  now  generally  understood.  I  named 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  for  two 
reasons — one,  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  value  of  their  shares ;  and  another,  the  strength 
attained  by  the  line— enabling  the  directors  to  issue 
perpetual  debentures  at  four  per  cent.  The  proprietary 
of  railways  suffer  great  loss,  because  on  debenture* 
and  preferential  shares  they  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Prosperity  alone  can  relieve  some  lines  from  this  burden, 
and  the  necessary  prosperity  comes  up  slowly.  The 
purchase  by  the  public  would  at  once  economise  money 
under  that  head.  The  debentures  could  be  replaced  an 
they  fell  due  by  others,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  a  guarantee  more  certain  than  the 
property,  even  the  preferential  shareholders  would 
abate  the  rates  secured  to  them,  when  there  are  divi- 
dends to  pay  them  with. 

The  preferential  purchases  are  the  boroughs  and  ooutttiee, 
The  security  for  their  bonds  would  be  their  rates  aod  the 
railway  revenue.  One  advantage  from  the  existence  of 
bonds,  if  in  sums  o(  five  pounds  and  upwards,  would  arise 
from  their  practical  addition  to  the  currency,  even  if  the 
registration  of  each  endoreati*  n  or  transfer  were  required' 
The  profit  or  the  risk  would  be  divisible  among  the 
boroughs  and  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population 
and  their  property.  Profits  would  come  to  be  divided 
from  thote  economies  that  occur  out  of  the  reduction  of 
interest,  and  the  junction  of  different  concerns  under  one 
head ;  with  the  increase  of  population-  and  of  trade  r 
without  reference  to  the  probable  increase  of  travelling 
from  additional  comfort  to  all  parties  on  the  way. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  might  be  passed  which  would 
be  troublesome  to  the  shareholders,  but  they  could  pro- 
bably drive  through  it  at  some  clause.  They  would  try. 
And  there  is  no  security  in  favour  of  cheap  and  comfort- 
able conveyance  of  passengera>  or  the  economical  and 
rapid  transmission  of  goods,  except  by  converting  the 
lines  into  public  property,  and  working  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  not  probable  that  on  any 
other  terms  would  the  Parliament  consent  to  a  junction 
of  railway  interests ;  so  that  any  advantages  which  can 
be  derived  from  union  must  be  lost  to  all  parties,  or  only 
on  one  condition  won.  It  is  a  condition  that  the  railway 
interest  should  consider  well.  They  may  pursuade  the 
public  to  buy  them,  and  the  public  may  gain,  must  and 
will  gain,  by  the  purchase ;  but  they  wilt  never  induce 
the  public  to  rive(  them  into  one  compact  union  against 
themselves.  The  demand  is  more  than  human  nature 
could  be  expected  to  grant.  It  would  not  be  conceded 
to  the  drapers  if  they  sought  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  sell  goods  at  higher 
than  present  profits. 


CBTXON;    BY    SIR    JAMES    EMERSON    TENNENT* 


Cktlok  resembles  Britain  in  two  particulars.  It 
is  tike  centre  of  a  small  group  of  islands,  separated 
from  a  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  Including 
these  islands  it  has  an  area  of  25,742  miles  accor- 
ding to  the  author  of  these  volumes,  or  one-sixth 
\m  than  Ireland.     Its  greatest  length  is  27H 


miles,  and  breadth  1371  miles.  Its  position  is 
5deg.  55rain.  and  9deg.  51min.  west  latitude,  and 
79deg.  41min.  40sec.  and  81deg.  54min.  50sec. 
east  longitude.  The  figures  indicate  a  tropical 
climate,  and  the  island  is  all  farther  south  than  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Indian  peninsula.       The 
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population  ia  1857,  including  all  oasts  and  classes, 
amounted    to  1,722,975.      As  tbe  area  of  the 
island  is  only  one-sixth  less  than  Ireland,  the 
population  if  equal  to  the  rate  of  that  country 
should  be  5,000,000 ;   and  three  and  one-fourth 
millions  are  wanting.     Scotland  and  Ireland  con- 
tain nearly  the  same  measurement,  and  compared 
with  Scotland  the  population  of  Ceylon  should  be 
over  2,500,000,  so  that  three-fourths  of  a  million 
are  wanting.     Ceylon,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  a  climate  and  soil  superior  to  either  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  although  an  exact  comparison  can 
never  be  made  between  a  temperate  and  a  tropical 
climate  or  soil.     Quality  is  of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  quantity  in  estimating  the  productive 
powers  of  any  country.     In  Scotland  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  area  is  unproductive,  and  a  less  propor- 
tion in  Ireland.     In  Scotland  cultivation  is  con- 
ducted by  tbe  smallest  possible  number  of  persons ; 
while  in  Ireland  it  proceeds  upon  different,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  better  principles.     Ceylon 
resembles    Scotland   in    configuration,    being    a 
mountainous  country ;  but  exceeds  it,  if  not  in  the 
extent,  certainly  in  the  height  of   the  mountain 
ranges.     It  has,  however,  an  advantage  from  them 
that  we  do  not  possess.     Tbe  mountains  are  the 
granaries  of  Ceylon,  for  they  are  its  attractors  and 
reservoirs  of  water.    As  the  cultivation  of  tropieal 
lands  is  impossible  to  a  great  extent  or  to  much 
profit  without    irrigation,  or  irrigation   without 
tanks,  or  tanks  without  water,  the  mountains  form 
tbe  best  portion  of  the  island  in  one  sense ;  and 
also  in  another,  for  they  afford  to  both  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  natives  safe  retreats  from  the  miasma 
of  the  plains.    Tbe  mountains  collected  water: 
the  mountain  gorges  were  converted  easily  into 
tanks,  and  thus  the  plains  were  eminently  pro- 
ductive in  anoient  times.     As  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  combines  the  ancient  and  modern  history 
of  the  island  in  these  volumes,  he  affords  some 
data  for  estimating  the  population  of  the  island  in 
former  periods.      Its  present  state  seems  only  the 
ruin  of  a  former  greatness,  and  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance in  his  opinion  that  Ceylon  contained  at  one 
period  ten  times  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  present  year.     He  believes  that  the  figures 
given  in  the  "  Eajavati,"  apparently  a  chronicle  of 
the  kings,  are  not  exaggerated  when  taken  in  con* 
junction  with  the  explanation  he  supplies.     Accor- 
ding to  its   statements,   in  A.D.  1301,  "King 
Prakrama  III.  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  reminded 
his  sons,  that  having  conquered  the  Malabars,  he 
had  united  under  one  rule  the  three  kingdoms  of 
the  island,  Pehiti  with  450,000  villages,  Rohuna 
with  770,000,  and  Maya  with  250,000. 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  date,  or  in  1410,  a  similar 
chronicle  states  that  there  were  256,000  villages 
in  the  province  of  Matura,  495,000  in  that  of 
Jaffua,  and  790,000  in  Oovah.  Tbe  entire  number 
of  villages  in  1301  according  to  tbe  former  estimate 
was  1,470,000,  and  in  1410  the  number  was 
1,541.000.  The  numbers  could  only  have  been 
approximating  or  estimated  quantities,  as  there  is 


no  probability  that  each  kingdom  or  province 
would  have  turned  out  even  thousands.  In  Europe 
we  should  average  villages  at  a  population  of  one 
thousand  persons  probably — and  that  would  give 
for  Ceylon  above  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  population 
than  are  supposed  to  exist  at  the  present  period 
on  the  world.  According  to  our  European  reckon- 
ings, we  should  say  that  such  villages  must  cover 
at  least  twenty  acres  each,  and  find  then  that  there 
was  no  acreage  for  the  buildings  in  Ceylon.  Many 
Oriental  statements  are  dealt  with  in  that  careless 
manner,  and  some  years  since  they  were  despatched 
as  altogether  fabulous.  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  says  in  explanation,  that  tbe  Cingalese 
chroniclers  by  a  village  mean  any  single  building 
even  in  which  there  is  one  inhabitant ;  and  he 
writes — "  A  village  in  Ceylon,  it  must  be  observed, 
resembles  a  c  town '  in  the  phraseology  of  Scotland, 
where  the  smallest  collection  of  houses,  or  even  a 
single  farmstead  with  its  buildings,  is  enough  to 
justify  the  appellation.*' 

Iu  Scotland  the  word  was  applied  formerly  to  a 
single  farm  and  its  dependencies.  We  speak  still 
of  a  "  farm  town,"  exactly  as  in  Ireland— or  in  its 
northern  province,  Ulster,  with  which  the  author 
is  acquainted  intimately — men  speak  cf  a  town- 
land  ;  but  in  both  countries  they  distinguish  be- 
tween a  farm  town,  or  a  townland,  and  a  borough 
town,  or  a  municipal  town.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  multitude  of  Cingalese  villages  are  ac- 
counted for  in  that  manner ;  yet  it  would  not  be 
sanguine  to  reckon  their  population  at  an  average 
of  ten  persons  to  each ;  and  thus  the  number  of 
inhabitants  four  centuries  since  must  have  been 
ten  times  greater  than  the  existing  population. 

The  second  volume  closes  with  an  account  of 
the  ruined  cities  of  Ceylon,  which  were  unknown 
to  tbe  Dutch  or  the  Portuguese,  and  have  only 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  jungle  by  Europeans. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  population  in  cities 
extending  for  thirty  miles  along  the  banks  of 
artificial  lakes,  which  like  them  have  disappeared. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  these  great  cities  have 
dwindled  down  to  dust,  and  only  the  ruins  of  great 
palaces  and  temples  remain.  Their  splendour 
attests  the  industry,  skill,  and  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  their  magnitude  is  altogether  remark- 
able. They  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  any  other 
Asiatic  ruins — to  those  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh  in 
extent  and  in  the  skill  of  the  workmanship.  Cli- 
mate, a  neglect  equal  to  oblivion,  and  time  have 
failed  to  destroy  their  ornaments,  and  they  now 
perish  under  the  pressure  of  vegetation.  The 
modern  palace  at  Poltanawarra  is  split  up  by  fig- 
trees.  Their  seed  fell  originally  on  the  roof,  and 
the  roots  in  seeking  the  earth  have  rent  and  split 
open  the  walls,  Poltanawarra,  was  probably  the 
larger  of  these  cities ;  but  Yigita-poora  was  older, 
and  Anaraja-poora  was  the  capital  of  the  Bhuddist 
priesthood.  These  and  other  cities  were  not 
included  among  the  villages  already  enumerated, 
and  they  may  have  swelled  the  population  to  thirty 
millions  at  one  period. 
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A  melancholy  question  arises  out  of  these  old 
chronicles,  and  the  rains  which  attest  their  truth. 
By  what  means  has  the  great  population  of  Ceylon 
been  reduced  to  its  present  weakness?  The 
answer  must  have  many  parts.  Even  the  cruelty 
of  oriental  hostilities  could  not  account  for  the 
exhaustion  of  a  great  and  numerous  people.  The 
flange  slaughter  of  the  American  Indians  by  the 
Spaniards,  would  have  been  exceeded  in  Ceylon,  if 
we  were  to  assign  the  reduction  of  the  population 
to  the  European  invasions  of  the  island.  It  was 
originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
Subsequently  the  Dutch  had  the  superiority  of 
Ceylon.  Afterwards  it  was  seized  by  Britain.  It 
appears  as  if  the  population  had  been  greatly  re- 
doced  shortly  before  the  Portuguese  navigators 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  changed  the 
current  of  Oriental  trade.  The  island  had  always 
been  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  mainland  and 
consequent  upon  some  of  many  struggles  the  huge 
system  of  tanks  had  been  destroyed.  The  plains 
and  valleys  of  Ceylon  are  fertile  only  in  connection 
with  irrigation,  but  its  mountains  contain  the 
means  of  forming  great  reservoirs  of  water.  These 
advantages  were  employed  in  the  most  careful  and 
even  enterprising  manner  by  the  rulers  of  Ceylon, 
and  while  every  village  had  a  right  to  a  tank,  yet 
mnny  tanks  supplied  a  number  of  villages. 

As  the  reservoirs  broke  up  from  neglect  during 
hostilities,  not  only  were  the  crops  lost,  and  famine 
followed  necessarily,  with  all  its  destruction  of 
population,  but  the  waters  spread  unused  over  the 
plains,  converting  them  into  jungles  and  marshes, 
and  causing  that  poisonous  miasma  which  turns 
many  localities  into  charnel-fields.  The  tanks  had 
been  the  life,  and  many  were  the  death  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  horrors  consequent  on 
these  catastrophes,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  during  a  generation,  fifteen  millions  of  people 
in  that  small  island  had  perished  by  famine  and 
miasma.  The  tanks  and  their  tragedies  enable  us 
to  see  how  the  vast  populations  of  eastern  coun- 
tries were  supported  in  past  times,  and  how  an 
enormous  increase  might  be  made  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  in  future  time,  without  any  over  popu- 
lation or  danger  from  want.  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  refers  to  the  subject  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, and  we  may  say  that  we  have  borrowed  bis 
theory  to  explain  the  reduction  of  the  population 
in  Ceylon : — 

The  sentiments  not  leas  than  the  interests  of  the  Singha- 
lese people  are  deeply  involved  in  this  qnestion.  The 
stupendous  rains  of  their  reservoirs  are  the  proudest  monu- 
awats  which  remain  of  the  former  greatness  of  their  oonntry, 
when  the  opulence  which  they  engendered  enabled  the  kings 
to  lavish  untold  wealth  upon  edifices  of  religion,  to  subsidise 
mercenary  armies,  and  to  fit  oat  expeditions  for  foreign 
conquest.  Excepting  the  exaggerated  dimensions  of  Lake 
Maris,  in  Central  Egypt,  and  the  mysterious  "  basin  of  Al 
Amm," the  banting  of  whose  embaikment  devastated  the 
Aiaataa  city  of  Mareb,  no  similar  constructions  formed  by 
aaj  race,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  exceed  in  colossal 
■enritade  the  stapendoas  tanks  i  f  Ceylon.  The  reservoir 
tf  Kohrnot  at  Ispahan,  the  artificial  Lake  of  Ajmeet,  or  the 
task  of  Hyder  in  Mysore,  can  no  more  be  compared  in 


extent  or  grandeur  with  Kala-ivera  or  Padivil-colom  than 
the  conduits  of  Hexekiah,  the  kan&ts  of  the  Persians,  or  the 
subterranean  water-courses  of  Peru  can  vie  with  the  Ellahara 
canal,  which  probably  connected  the  Lake  of  Mineri  and  the 
••  Sea  of  Prakrama"  with  the  Ambanganga  river. 

Reasons  have  been  elsewhere  assigned  why  works  of  this 
nature  were  rendered  indispensable  by  the  peculiarities  of 
cilm  ite,  and  the  deficient  supply  of  rain  or  river-water  for 
purposes  of  agriculture  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon, 
whilst  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south  the  deluge 
of  the  monsoons  and  the  perennial  freshness  of  the  streams 
render  the  peasantry  independent  of  artificial  irrigation. 
Hence  every  village  to  the  north  of  the  Kandyan  tone  was 
provided  with  one  tank  at  least,  and  by  the  provident  muni, 
fioenee  of  the  native  sovereigns,  the  face  of  the  country 
became  covered  with  a  network  of  canals  to  convey  streams 
to  the  rice  lands.  So  long  as  these  precious  structures 
remained  intact,  cultivation  was  continuous  and  famines 
unknown.  But  their  preservation  was  dependent  not  only 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  co-operative  village  system  (a 
system  whose  existence  was  contingent  on  the  duration  of 
peace  and  tranquillity),  but  on  the  supremacy  of  a  domestic 
government  sufficiently  strong  to  control  the  will  and  direct 
the  action  of  these  rural  municipalities.  This  salutary 
authority  was  superseded,  and  eventually  annihilated,  by  the 
Malabar  invaders.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  molested  or 
wantonly  destroyed  the  village  tanks  (in  met  the  only  re- 
corded instance  of  the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  tank  was 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century)  ;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  paralysed  the  organisation  under  which 
alone  they  could  be  administered  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  community,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  the  peasantry 
involved  the  neglect,  and  eventually  the  ruin,  of  the  reser- 
voirs and  canals.  Between  the  seventh  century  and  the 
twelfth,  agriculture  was  so  successful  that  Ceylon  produced 
ample  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  her  teeming  population  ; 
but  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the 
baneful  domination  of  the  Malabars  had  become  intolerable, 
industry  was  stifled,  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  became 
helplessly  reliant  on  the  continent  of  India  for  their  annual 
supplies  of  food — a  dependency  which  has  continued  unre- 
lieved to  the  present  time. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  any  attempt  to  bring  bach 
cultivation  by  the  repair  of  the  tanks  are  too  apparent  to 
escape  notice.  The  effort  must  be  made  by  judicious  degrees. 
The  system  to  be  leetored  was  the  growth  of  a  thousand 
years  of  freedom,  which  a  brief  interval  of  despotism  sufficed 
to  destroy ;  and  it  would  require  the  lapse  of  centuries  to 
reproduce  the  population  and  re-create  the  wealth  in  cattle 
and  manual  labour  essential  to  realise  again  the  agricultural 
felicity  which  prevailed  under  the  Singhalese  dynasties.  But 
the  experiment  is  one  worthy  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  the 
British  Crown,  under  whose  auspices  the  ancient  organisa- 
tion msy  be  revived  amongst  the  native  Singhalese.  The 
project  has  been  broached  of  initiating  the  experiment  by 
colonisation  from  the  coast  of  India,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  agriculturalists  from  China ;  but  the  suggestion  is  uncon- 
genial of  attempting  the  revival  of  agriculture  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Tamils,  the  very  race  to  whose  malignant 
influence  it  owes  its  decay ;  and  every  project,  to  be  satis- 
factory as  well  as  successful,  should  contemplate  the  benefit 
of  the  natives,  and  not  that  of  strangers  in  Ceylon. 

The  difficulty  of  moving  a  British  government  in 
matters  of  this  description  is  notorious,  and  might 
have  become  proverbial ;  but  no  difficulty  would 
occur  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  tanks  by 
private  enterprise,  especially  if  it  were  backed 
by  the  concession  of  guarantees,  as  in  Madras, 
where  a  fixed  return  was  secured  to  the  Irrigation 
company.  The  principle  of  limited  liability  applied 
to  the  construction  of  tanks  and  the  sale  of  re- 
served water  would  probably  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author.    It  is  an  experiment  that 
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might  be  tried  with  a  small  capital  on  a  small 
scale;  although  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageously  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  The  fate  of  Ceylon  and  this  great 
nation  of  Singhalese  is  another  memorable  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  no  nation  becomes  free 
and  great  without  an  agricultural  basis,  or  can 
long  maintain  its  liberty  and  prosperity  after  that 
has  been  destroyed.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  grand  tragedy  of  Ceylon  are  hidden  in 
oblivion,  though  it  is  a  younger  tale  than  Bannock - 
burn,  not  much  older  than  Flodden ;  contempo- 
raneous with  Bos  worth  field,  and  the  first  Tudor 
— for  although  the  chronicles  of  the  island  reach 
backward  to  a  hoary  age  yet  the  calamity  which 
crushed  the  Singhalese  found  no  competent  his- 
torian. It  was  a  horror  darker,  more  extensive, 
and  more  profound  then  that  shadow  which  fell  on 
Ireland  fifteen  years  since  and  spread  over  the 
island  for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  possible  that 
famine  of  Ceylon  may  have  cut  off  its  millions  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  closed  in  as  they  were 
within  a  limited  district ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  hung  over  the  island  until  cultivation  was 
replaced  by  jingles;  and  that  the  process  may  have 
extended  over  several  years,  so  that  the  population 
were  nigh  extirpated  and  the  island  easily  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Europeans. 

DANGEROUS  ANIMALS. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  account  of  the  ani- 
»als  of  Ceylon  extends  over  several  chapters  for 
the  common  departments.  They  would  alone  form 
an  interesting  and  useful  volume.  Ceylon,  from 
its  position,  its  forests,  mountains,  and  abundance 
0/  marshes,  and  in  some  seasons  of  water,  possesses 
an  immense  variety  of  animated  existence,  yet  the 
depths  of  its  forests  are  lonely,  and  there  are 
regions  in  them  where  no  sound  breaks  the  silence 
of  a  "still  world." 

Ceylon  has  no  specimen  of  the  lion,  the  hyena, 
the  tiger  or  the  wolf ;  and  their  absence  from  a 
field  of  enterprise  that  seems  favourable  to  their 
habits  is  not  easily  explained,  except  for  one 
reason.  The  tiger  has  been  beaten  backwards 
from  the  coastline  immediately  opposite  Ceylon, 
but  in  former  times  these  terrible  brutes  must 
have  been  abundant  there.  Tbey  swim  well,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Singapore  have  learned,  for  that 
island  swarms  with  these  immigrants  from  the 
mainland,  and  military  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested to  quell  this  rude  invasion. 

Ceylon  has  bears  in  the  marshes,  and  leopards  in 
its  woods.  The  bear  is  omnivorous,  and  being 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  honey,  and  roots, 
and  ants'  nests,  does  not  become  carnivorous  from 
choice  but  from  necessity.  The  author  has  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  wild  animals  as  a  body, 
or  of  those  to  be  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Bears,  he 
supposes,  do  not  attack  mankind,  except  in  cases 
of  famine  and,  as  the  brutes  believe,  in  self- 
defence.  Then  they  become  furious,  and  the  diffi- 
culty we  presume  to  rest  in  the  impossibility  of 


informing  the  enemy  that  the  stranger  means  no 
harm.  It  often  happens,  moreover,  that  mankind 
do  mean  harm  to  bear -kind  who  are,  like  men,  load 
of  honey,  and  steal  from  "  the  Veddahs"  as  the 
"  Veddahs"  steal  from  the  bees,  rather  than  Jteep 
hives  for  themselves.  Bears  in  a  state  of  nature 
can  never  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  laws  of 
mum  et  tuua,  or  as  for  that  matter  im  any  oUber 
state.  So  the  materials  of  continual  war  exist 
between  the  two  parties,  although  it  does  not 
originate,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
bear's  necessity  to  kill  and  eat — necessities  which 
occasionally  urge  mankind  to  assail  the  hears.  To 
any  ordinary  person  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment  that  a  hear  assails  him  from  fear,  and  not 
from  any  other  reason ;  if  he  be  assailed,  and  in 
danger  of  being  killed.  These  accidents  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  so  we  believe  in  the  bear's 
panics  and  timidity. 

Ceylon  leopards  are  said  to  be  panthers,  and  the 
distinction  is  not  important,  except  in  science.  Of 
course,  they  have  an  affinity  to  the  genus  tiger, 
somehow ;  and  yet,  the  author  believes  them  alio 
to  be  timid  ;  and  does  not  suppose  that  they  hare 
naturally  any  vehement  desire  to  attack  mankind, 
from  whom  they  rather  shrink.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
position may  be  explained  by  one  fact  contained  in 
five  words, — "They  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  dangerous,  as  they  seldom  attack  man." 
We  are  inclined  to  add  "  therefore"  among  these 
words,  and  say,  "  they  are  not  very  nnmerous," 
therefore,  "  they  are  not  dangerous.2'  Man  is  the 
most  revengeful  and  troublesome  of  all  the  animals 
of  whom  the  panther  can  make  a  prey;  and  as  the 
latter  has  abundance  of  food  and  to  spare,  he  does 
not  provoke  his  stern  antagonist  unnecessarily. 
Panthers  know  very  well  the  means  of  defenot 
and  offence  possessed  by  deer  or  sheep,  but  they 
are  iu  difficulty  as  to  mankind.  Some  persons 
deny  the  information  of  wild  animals,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  existence.  It  even  becomes  dis- 
criminative, and  the  lion  of  Africa  prefers  a  black 
to  a  white  man.  He  may  be  a  little  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  former,  certainly,  but  we  fancy  that 
he  generally  supposes  the  latter  to  have  more 
dangerous  means  of  defence.  It  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  instructive  channels  of  communication 
possessed  by  the  brute  creation ;  but  their  exis- 
tence is  undeniable.  An  old  friend  of  ours,  who 
long  ago  hunted,  almost  alone,  the  regions  of  tbfl 
Terai  between  Nepaul  and  Oode,  up  towards 
Naynee  Tal,  assures  us  that  the  hyenas  respected 
a  European,  although  be  was  far  from  certain  of 
the  tigers,  and  feared  them,  but  they  did  not  come 
in  his  way.  The  Ceylon  panthers  have,  like  the 
Bengalee  hyenas,  learned  to  respect  mankind,  es- 
pecially in  European  dress,  and  they  are  witting  to 
keep  the  peace ;  but  even  that  is  only  while  we/ 
have  no  very  urgent  motive  in  view.  When  they 
have  once  tasted  human  flesh,  like  other  beasts  ef 
prey,  they  are  afterwards  more  inclined  than  before 
to  manslaughter.  So  long  as  they  can  easily 
obtain  a  sheep  or  any  similar  beast  the/  do  not 
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ittaek  man ;  bat  when  these  supplies  fail,  tad 
temptation  occurs,  they  hare  no  power  to  resist 
it ;  and  perhaps  they  have  not  the  will.  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent  says  ; — 

Like  the  other  carnivore,  they  are  timid  and  cowardly  in 
tie  pretence  of  man,  never  intruding  on  him  voluntarily, 
sad  making  a  hasty  tetreat  when  approached.  Instances 
tort,  however,  oceared  of  individual*  having  been  slain  by 
teem,  aid  like  the  tiger,  it  is  believed,  that  having  once 
tasted  human  blood  they  acquire  an  habitual  relish  for  it. 
A  peon,  on  night-dnty  at  the  court-house  at  Anarajapoora, 
vat,  some  years  ago,  carried  off  by  a  leopard  from  a  table  in 
the  verandah,  on  which  he  had  lain  down  his  head  to  sleep. 
At  Batticaloa,  a  M  cheetah,"  in  two  instances  in  succession, 
vas  known  to  entry  off  men  placed  on  a  stage  erected  in  a 
tiss to  drive  away  elephants  from  the  rice- lands;  but  such 
esses  are  rare,  and  as  compared  with  their  dread  of  the  bear, 
the  natives  of  Ceylon  entertain  but  slight  apprehensions  of 
the  "cheetah.**  It  is,  however,  the  dread  of  sportsmen, 
whose  dogs  when  beating  in  the  jungle  are  especially  exposed 
to  its  attacks ;  and  I  am  aware  of  one  instance  in  which  a 
parry  having  tied  their  dogs  to  the  tent  pole  for  security, 
sad  (alien  asleep  around  them,  a  leopard  sprang  into  the  tent 
tod  carried  off  a  dog  from  the  midst  of  its  slumbering 
Baiters. 

They  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  peculiar  odour  which 
accompanies  smallpox.  The  reluctance  of  the  natives  to 
•abmit  themselves  or  their  children  to  vaccination  exposes 
the  ialand  to  frightful  visitations  of  this  disease,  and  in  the 
interior  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions  to  erect  huts  in  the 
jaogle  to  serve  as  temporary  hospitals.  Toward  these  the 
Jeopards  are  sure  to  be  allured ;  and  the  medical  officers  are 
obliged  to  retort  to  increased  precautions  in  consequence. 
On  one  occasion,  being  in  the  mountains  near  Kandy,  a 
messenger,  dispatched  to  me  through  the  jungle,  excused  his 
delay  by  stating  that  a  "  cheetah'1  had  seated  itself  in  the 
only  practicable  path  and  remained  quietly  licking  its  fore 
paws  and  robbing  them  over  its  face,  till  he  was  forced  to 
drive  it  with  stones  into  the  forest. 

The  absence  of  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves  in  Ceylon 
may  arise  from  the  reason  that  explains  their 
absence  now  in  European  and  other  countries 
where  they  were  abundant  once.  They  had  been 
extirpated  at  the  periods  when  Ceylon  had  a 
numerous  population;  even  the  bears  and  the 
panthers  were  probably  reduced  to  a  few  individuals 
preserved,  perhaps,  in  the  gardens  of  the  kings ; 
and  to  the  present  date  neither  of  these  formid- 
able species  is  numerous,  although  without  some 
check,  resembling  our  supposition,  they  should 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  mountains.  Elephants  exist  in  droves 
of  considerable  strength.  The  author  respects 
them  greatly,  and  devotes  tome  special  chapters  to 
descriptions  of  their  habits  and  qualities. 

Their  great  number,  as  contrasted  with  other 
large  and  wild  animals,  are  easily  explained  on  our 
theory ;  for  as  they  have  been  domesticated  in  the 
east  from  remote  periods,  the  Cingalese  monarch*, 
and  even  their  inferior  rajahs,  doubtless  had  many 
domesticated  elephants ;  and  on  the  occurence  of 
those  calamities  which  swept  away  nearly  all  the 
population  of  the  island,  the  elephants  surviving 
the  times  or  the  power  of  their  masters,  provided 
far  themaelvaa,  and  have,  perhaps,  increased  in 
Hmbers* 

The  island  contains  numerous  gangs  of  jackalls, 
wlso,  Alp  the  elephants  in  this  particular  only,  act 


under  a  leader.  It  has  no  "  aboriginal "  dogs,  but 
the, immigrants  have  greatly  increased,  and  as,  like 
dogs  in  many  other  oriental  countries,  they  are  not 
claimed  by  any  person,  tiiey  become  savage  and 
troublesome. 

The  island  has  large  numbers  of  buffaloes  and  of 
elks,  not  unlike  the  red  deer  of  Scotland,  but  in  a 
different  description  of  climate ;  and  the  oxen  of 
Ceylon  are  patient  animals,  extremely  useful  to 
their  proprietary,  and  bear  exceedingly  heavy  bur- 
dens. The  mountainous  nature  of  the  island  in 
some  districts  renders  their  aid  essentially  neces- 
sary. The  grandest  and  the  largest,  as  the  wisest 
of  all  the  great  beasts  of  Ceylon,  are  the  elephants 
which  abound  among  the  jungles ;  and  we  can  adopt 
the  good  feeling  displayed  by  the  author  to  the 
elephantine  race.  This  chapter  on  elephants,  like 
some  other  chapters  of  the  volume,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously published  in  a  separte  form. 

SNAKES. 

The  serpent  tribes  infest  Ceylon,  but  even  to 
them  this  author  has  a  kindly  leaning,  in  which 
we  are  unable  to  share.  The  cobra  de  capeilo,  he 
admits,  is  formidable  when  it  gets  over  its  timidity ; 
but  it  is  a  nervous  serpent,  which  shrinks  from  a 
collision  with  any  creature  of  large  size,  and  uses 
its  fangs  "  with  extreme  reluctance."  The  cobra 
de  capeilo  is  further  said  to  affect  the  society  of 
mankind,  although,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fowls  who  are  domestica  ed  around  their  dwellings. 
They  are  affectionate  also,  and  the  male  and  females 
live  together  in  great  amity  and  love ;  and  do  not 
survive  a  calamity  to  their  partners.  The  author 
quotes  Pliny  in  proof  of  that  statement ;  and  his 
own  experience ;  but  he  says  that  snakes  are  not 
often  seen;  and  are  not  very  numerous.  This 
cobra  de  oapello  he  also  states  may  be  domesticated. 
The  charmers  of  snakes  employ  them  alone  in 
their  exhibitions,  and  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent 
believes  that  the  charmers  of  Ceylon  use  tame 
cobras  without  extracting  the  fangs.  One  wealthy 
man  in  the  island  employs  cobras  in  his  house  to 
repell  thieves,  in  preference  to  watch-dogs.  The 
snakes  respect  the  family  with  whom  they  live, 
but  they  frighten  the  thieves ;  although,  according 
to  the  author's  statement,  they  are  likely  to  be  as 
much  afraid  of  the  thieves,  as  the  latter  of  them. 
We  do  not  envy  the  Singhalese  usurer's  wealth,  if 
it  can  be  held  only  in  company  with  his  cobras  de 
capeilo.  For  deliverance  from  the  company  of  the 
cobras,  we  are  willing  to  live  without  bis  excess 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  metals. 

The  circumstance,  that  no  European  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake  during  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent's  residence  on  the  island,  and  that  the 
coroners'  inquests  on  the  deaths  of  natives  from 
this  cause  all  proved  that  the  wounds  were  reoeived 
during  night,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  ser- 
penis  of  which,  among  twenty  speoies  in  Ceylon* 
only  four  are  venomons,  do  not  attack  man,  except* 
as  they  suppose,  in  self-defence,  and  o# rtainly  in  a 
panic 
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One  poor  snake-charmer,  before  an  audience,  at- 
tempted to  put  his  cobra  through  some  new  trick, 
but  the  snake  resented  the  liberty — bit  and  killed 
him.  There,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  Cleopatra's 
asp ;  that  lady  might  have  needed  a  cobra  occa- 
sionally during  her  intrigues  and  negotiations,  and 
might  have  tamed  one,  for  she  was  acquainted  well 
with  all  Egyptian  learning ;  and  the  art  must  have 
been  included  in  the  science  of  the  time — at  any 
rate,  in  the  figurative  sense,  she  fostered  snakes, 
and  did  not  always  continue  on  an  agreeable  foot- 
ing with  them. 

One  set  of  snakes  act  the  part  of  cats  in  Ceylon 
and  pursue  the  rats.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
encouraged  by  the  servants  to  hunt  the  more  ex- 
pensive vermin.  This  family  of  snakes  do  not 
attack  men,  and  they  are  not  poisonous.  Between 
rats  and  snakes  an  enmity  exists  everywhere. 
An  English  lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Portuguese 
merchant,  residing  at  Lagos,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  once  told  us  that  she  was  awakened  one  morn- 
ing by  a  fierce  combat  in  her  bedroom.  She 
could  not  comprehend,  and  she  could  not  afterwards 
describe  the  peculiar  noise ;  but  she  found  that 
the  battle  was  between  a  large  rat  and  a  serpent 
of  three  feet  in  length.  The  lady  was  alarmed  by 
the  incident  and  procured  assistance.  Her 
servants  killed  the  serpent  and  secured  the  rat. 
Perhaps  neither  of  the  combatants  meant  her  any 
harm ;  but  she  had  less  philosophy  on  the  subject 
than  the  able  author  of  "Ceylon,*9  and  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  the  rat,  provided  for  its  comfortable 
maintenance  as  a  pensioner  on  her  establishment  in 
future. 

The  rats  in  Ceylon  are  easily  beaten  by  the 
snakes,  who  must  be  of  the  Pytbonic  genus  on  a 
small  scale :  but  in  Africa  the  rats  have  more 
courage  or  bulk,  and  are  not  always  so  easily  van- 
quished. The  Singhalese  have  a  variety  of  rats  ; 
one  bpecies  live  on  trees,  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
young  birds  we  fear ;  and  a  larger  species  exhibit 
a  Mabomedan  love  of  coffee,  but  they  take  it  green, 
even  greener  than  it  was  served  to  our  poor 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea ;  while  a  still  larger  species, 
resemble  the  ant  and  lay  past  stores  of  food  in 
granaries  which  must  be  extensive  as  these  rats 
reach  a  weight  of  two  or  three  pounds ;  but  they 
are  agreeable  eating — somewhat  like  young  pigs, 
and  it  might  be  profitable  to  rear  them. 

The  existence  of  boa  constrictors  so  large  as 
some  individual  Pythons  that  have  been  described, 
is  doubted  by  the  author,  so  far  as  Ceylon  is  con- 
cerned. He  never  saw  any  of  the  magnates  that 
swallow  buffoloes  entire  and  even  slay  tigers  for 
an  afternoon's  supper,  but  smaller  serpents  of  that 
kind  come  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo, 
and  even  get  over  ten  feet  walls.  Fifteen  to  six- 
teen feet  in  length  seems  to  be  the  present  limit, 
but  that  is  long  enough  for  any  object  competent 
with  the  safety  of  ordinary  men  or  beasts.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  tales  regarding  the  ex- 
treme size  and  strength  of  these  beasts  rest  upon 
the  fears  and  the  imagination  of  travellers,  but  in 


South  America  they  attain  much  greater  dimensions 
than  in  Ceylon ;  although  like  the  size  of  the 
island  itself  the  ancients  enormously  multiplied  the 
measurement  of  its  serpents. 

INSECT  TBIBl. 

As  in  all  tropical  countries,  insect  life  form  a 
large  ingredient  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  Ceylon 
existence.  Doubtless  that  ingredient  has  pains, 
but  it  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  It  has  losses 
but  in  some  quarters  it  brings  profits.  The  dye 
insects  of  the  tropics  afford  often  the  most  profitable 
industry  in  which  any  man  cau  engage.  To  the 
insects  of  Ceylon,  the  author  ascribes  great  beauty 
gorgeous  hues,  and  a  grandeur  that  even 
Queens  may  envy,  but  cannot  imitate.  Let  us  hear 
him  on  that  subject. 

Owing  to  the  combination  of  heat,  moisture  and  vegeta- 
tion, the  myriads  of  inseett  in  Ceylon  form  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  island.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
forest  there  is  a  perpetual  music  from  their  soothing  sad 
melodious  hum,  which  frequently  swells  to  a  startling  sound 
as  the  cicade  trills  his  sonoroas  drum,  on  the  sunny  bsrk  of 
some  tall  tree.  At  morning  the  dew  hangs  in  diamond  drops 
on  the  threads  and  gossamer  which  the  spiders  suspend 
across  every  pathway ;  and  above  the  pools  dragon  flies,  of 
more  than  metallic  lustre,  flash  in  the  early  sunbeams.  The 
earth  teems  with  countless  ants,  which  emerge  from  beneath 
its  surface  or  make  their  devious  highways  to  ascend  to 
their  nests  in  the  branches.  Lustroos  beetles,  with  their 
golden  elytra,  bask  on  the  leaves,  whilst  minuter  species 
dash  through  the  air  in  circles,  which  the  ear  can  follow  by 
the  booming  of  their  tiny  wings.  Butterflies  of  large  size 
and  gorgeous  colouring  flutter  over  the  endless  expanse  of 
flowers,  and  of  such  prodigious  extension  as  to  occupy  boon 
and  eren  days,  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage,  whence 
coming  no  one  knows ;  whether  going  no  one  can  tell  As 
day  declines  the  moths  issue  from  their  retreats,  the  crickets 
add  their  shrill  voices  to  swell  the  din ;  and  when  darkness 
descends,  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  millions  of  emerald 
lamps,  lighted  up  by  the  fire  flies  amidst  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant  describes  his 
favourites  in  such  choice  language  that  one  almost 
wishes  for  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Ceylon,  and 
witnessing  their  splendour;  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  cloud,  and  we  have  looked  only  at  the  bright 
— now  let  us  turn  over  to  the  darkness.  Observe 
the  admission  of  the  author,  that  mosquitoes  are 
not  the  only,  although  the  roost  tormenting,  insects 
of  Ceylon.  We  should  think  not.  Other  enemies 
of  minute  dimensions  have  also  to  be  encountered 
by  the  human  race,  especially  the  European  part  of 
them.  Still  the  happy  temperament  of  the  author 
and  his  kindly  disposition  to  all  irrational  creatures 
lead  him  to  apologise  for  mosquitoes,  and  he  draws 
some  amusement  from  their  sting.  After  that 
exhibition  of  good  will  to  beasts,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  can  be  irritated,  his  temper  at 
least  is  impregnable,  more  than  can  be  said  for  bis 
Russian  duck  or  even  the  meshes  of  his  stockings. 
But  of  all  the  insect  pests  that  beset  an  unseasoned 
European  the  most  provoking  by  far  are  the  traeuleat  mos- 
quitoes. Even  in  the  midst  of  endurance  from  their  on- 
slaughts one  cannot  but  be  amused  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
movements ;  as  if  aware  of  the  risk  incident  to  an  open 
assault,  a  favourite  mode  of  attack  is,  when  concealed  by  a 
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table,  to  assail  the  ancles  through  the  meshes  ofthe  stock 
or  the  knees,  which  are  ineffectually  protected  by  a  fold 
Katnan  duck.  When  yon  are  reading,  a  mosquito  will  rarely 
settle  oa  that  portion  of  yoar  hand  which  is  within  range  of 
yomr  eyes,  bat  cunningly  stealing  by  the  underside  of  the 
hook,  fastens  on  the  wrist  or  little  finger,  and  noiselessly  in- 
serts his  proboscis  there.  I  have  tested  the  classical  expe- 
dient recorded  by  Herodotus,  who  states  that  the  fishermen 
inhabiting  the  fens  of  Egypt,  cover  their  beds  with  their 
nets,  knowing  that  the  mosquitoes,  although  they  bite 
through  linen  robes,  will  not  venture  through  a  net.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Spenoe,  that  nets  wfth 
aseshes  an  inch  square  will  effectually  exclude  them,  I  hare 
been  sntisied,  by  painful  experience,  that  (if  the  theory  is 
not  altogether  fallacious)  at  least  the  modern  mosquitoes  of 
Ceylon  are  nninfioeneed  by  the  same  considerations  which 
restrained  those  of  the  Nile,  uuder  the  successors  of  Cam- 
byses. 

We  areh  uman,  and  can  disco?er  no  single 
opening  for  amusement  in  the  cunning  of  these 
mosquitoes.  We  shonld  just  as  soon  be  delighted 
with  the  cunning  of  the  tiger,  which  measures  the 
distance  before  making  a  spring.  The  mosquitoes 
are  the  more  detestable  of  the  two  enemies  of 
man.  They  cannot  be  shot  or  Btabbed,  but  must 
be  crushed  if  they  are  ever  killed ;  and  from  the 
quantity  of  marshy  land  in  Ceylon,  they  must  be 
myriads — from  the  nature  of  the  climate  they  are 
perpetual  pests.  At  one  season  of  the  year  a 
stranger  has  peace  in  Canada,  but  there  is  no  quiet 
season  in  Ceylon.  One  natural  historian  says  that 
the  mosquitoes  are  useful  in  the  prevention  of 
malaria  from  stagnant  waters,  and  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  large  numbers  along  with  rapidly  running 
streams.  We  trust  that  he  is  correct,  and  that 
there  are  no  creatures  without  some  beneficial  pur- 
pose on  the  earth ;  but  we  should  look  last  for  any 
good  from  among  the  mosquitoes.  The  author  sup- 
poses that  they  are  the  flies  employed  as  one  plague 
of  Egypt.  It  may  be  so,  and  they  were  sufficient 
to  deprive  the  Egyptians  of  comfort  or  rest ;  but 
a  much  more  formidable  species  of  fly  has  been 
named  as  the  insect  brought  against  the  Egyptians, 
who  must  have  been  acquainted  intimately  with 
mosquitoes — or  gnats,  as  they  are  called  in  our 
vernacular. 

Brea  the  mosqnitoes  are  not  the  most  terrible 
enemies  of  the  ••  learned"  in  Ceylon : — 

Bert  the  chief  inconvenience  ef  a  mansion  in  Ceylon, 
both  est  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains,  is  the  prevalence  of 
damp,  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting  articles  liable  to  injury 
frees  thee  soaree.  Books,  paper,  and  mannsoripts  rapidly 
decay  ;  eeneetaUy  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  when  the 
atmnepeiers  k  laden  with  moisture. 

Unlaws  great  precautious  are  taken,  the  binding  fades  and 
yields,  the  leaves  grow  mouldy  and  etaiaed,  and  letter-paper 
in  an  iewredibry  short  time  becomes  so  spotted  and  spongy 
at  to  be  unit  for  use.  After  a  very  few  seasons  ef  neglect 
s  fcaefc  let*  te  pieces,  and  its  e^coaoposiHen  attracts  hordes 
ef  mennte  iwsecta  that  swarm  to  assist  in  the  work  of  de- 
■matsen.  The  eosieeelinent  of  these  tiny  creatures  during 
oaylinht  rensVrs  it  diAeali  to  watch  their  proceedings,  or  to 
iiiiiiuiiuuie  the  precise  species  most  actively  engtged,  but 
Htm  k  eveey  reason  to  believe  that  the  larvse  of  the  death- 
wsnefc,  smi  nsmwrons  acari,  are  ameasst  those  meet  active. 
Am  emnwe  seldom  peoples  a  regie*,  supplied  with  abundance 
ef  food,  wishes*,  at  tat  same  time,  taking  measures  of  pre- 
eeeekw  agsnaet  the  dsytmwtknato  inerease  of  individuals, 
so  have  these  vegetable  depredators  been  provided  with  foes 


who  pursue  and  feed  greedily  upon  them.  These  are  of 
widely  different  genera;  but  instead  of  their  services  being 
gratefully  recognised,  they  are  popularly  branded  ss  accom- 
plices in  the  work  of  destruction.  One  of  these  ill-used 
creatures  is  a  tiny  tailless  scorpion  (chelifer),  and  another  if 
the  pretty  little  silvery  creature  (lepisma),  called  by  Euro- 
peans the  "  fish  insect."  The  latter,  which  is  a  familiar 
genus,  comprises  several  species,  of  which  only  two  have  as 
yet  been  described ;  one,  of  large  sice,  is  most  graceful  in 
its  movements,  and  singularly  beautiful  in  appearance, 
owing  to  the  whiteness  of  the  pearly  scales  from  which  its 
name  is  derived.  These,  contrasted  with  the  dark  hue  of 
the  other  parts,  and  its  ta-psrtite  tail,  attract  the  eye  as  the 
insect  darts  rapidly  along.  Like  the  chelifer  it  shuns  the 
light,  hiding  in  chinks  till  sunset ;  but  is  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  night  feasting  on  the  acari  and  soft-bodied 
insects  which  assail  books  and  paper. 

Even  these  light  infantry  of  the  destroying 
army  are  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
ants,  against  whom  there  appears  to  be  no  defence 
in  timber — not  in  Ceylon  ebony,  or  even  the  iron- 
wood.  The  ants  have  no  respect  for  books  of  any 
description,  but  will  eat  their  way  through  the 
beautiful  volumes  of  their  sympathiser  with  the 
same  ruthlessness  as  they  would  tear  through  an 
enemy's  work.  We  recommend  iron  bookcases  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  the  ants,  but  of  literature  in 
Ceylon. 

Even  the  caterpillars  that  get  metamorphosed 
into  butterflies,  and  flaunt  gaily  in  the  Ceylon  day, 
bite  venomously  and  virulently;  and  we  defend 
the  Dutch  residents  of  Galie,  who  burn  them  down 
from  their  treee,  although  assured  that  thereby 
they  diminish  the  number  of  butterflies  in  the 
island.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  insect  life  of  Ceylon  in  its  habits  geuerally, 
not  even  of  the  small  soorpions ;  but  an  exoeptioa 
has  to  be  taken  for  the  honey  producers,  and,  from 
the  extent  and  profusion  of  the  material,  their  in- 
dustry produces  a  considerable  part  of  the  insular 
oommeroe. 

THB    FISHES   AND  THB  BIRDS. 

life  in  the  water  is  not  much  safer  than  life  on 
shore  from  voracious  animals.  Crocodiles  swarm 
in  all  the  rivers — all  the  tanks  wherein  there  is 
water.  Sharks  surround  the  coast  so  that  human 
beings  bathe  at  their  peril.  The  worst  feature  of 
the  case  is  found  in  the  fact  of  nothing  being  done 
to  restrain  the  numbers  of  these  sullen  and  vindic- 
tive existences.  Other  and  more  useful  fish  also 
swarm  in  the  rivers,  and  if  there  were  fewer  croco- 
diles there  would  be  more  food  for  the  Singhalese. 
We  are  not  astonished,  in  these  circumstances, 
that  some  fish  of  Ceylon  take  to  the  land,  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  Siam,  being  persecuted  in 
the  waters. 

So  abundant  are  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  island  that  Knox 
says,  not  the  running  streams  alone,  but  the  reservoirs  and 
ponds — "  nay,  every  ditch  and  little  plash  of  water  but  ankle 
deep  hath  fish  in  it."  But  many  of  these  reservoirs  and 
tanks  are,  twice  in  each  year,  liable  to  be  evaporated  te  dry. 
nets,  till  the  mud  of  the  bottom  is  converted  into  dust,  and 
the  clay  cleft  by  the  heat  into  gaping  apertures.  Yet,  within 
a  few  days  after  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  the  natives  are 
busily  engaged  in  fishing  in  those  very  spots,  and  in  the 
hollows  contiguous  to  them,  although  entirely  unconnected 
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with  any  pool  or  running  stream*,  in  the  way  in  which  Knox 
described  nearly  two  hundred  yean  ago,  with  a  funnel- 
abaped  basket,  open  at  bottom  and  top— which,  at  he  says, 
they  "  jibb  down,  and  the  end  stick  a  in  the  mud,  which  often 
happena  upon  a  fish,  which,  when  they  feel  beating  itaelf 
againat  the  sides,  they  put  in  their  handa  and  take  it  out, 
and  reire  a  ratan  through  their  gilla,  and  ao  let  them  drag 
after  them.*1 

This  operation  may  be  aeen  in  the  lowlands,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  road  leading  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  the 
hollows  on  either  aide  of  which,  before  the  change  of  the 
monsoon,  are  covered  with  duat  or  atunted  graaa ;  but,  when 
flooded  by  the  rains,  they  are  immediately  resorted  to  by  the 
peaaanta  with  baaketa,  constructed  precisely  a*  Knox  haa 
stated,  in  which  the  fish  are  encircled,  and  taken  ont  by  the 
hand. 

So  singular  a  phenomenon  as  the  sudden  reappearance  of 
full  grown  fiahea  in  places  which,  a  few  days  before,  had 
been  incrusted  with  hardened  clay,  has  not  failed  to  attract 
attention ;  but  the  European  residents  have  been  contented 
to  explain  it  by  hasardinft  the  conjecture,  either  that  the 
spawn  had  lain  embedded  in  the  dried  earth  till  released  by 
the  rains ;  or  that  the  fish,  ao  unexpectedly  diaoovered,  fall 
from  the  clouda  during  the  deluge  of  the  monsoon. 

We  have  stumbled  an  one  description  of  animated 
life  in  Ceylon — neither  fish  nor  flesh,  although  we 
extract  the  passage  in  this  place  because  the 
author  has  not  one  word  to  say  for  these  land 
leeches. 

Snch  ia  their  vigilance  and  instinct,  that  on  the  approach 
of  a  passer-by  to  a  spot  which  they  infest,  they  may  be 
aeen  amongst  the  grass  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge  of  a 
native  path,  poised  erect,  and  preparing  for  their  attack  on 
man  and  horae.  On  descrying  their  prey  they  advance 
rapidly  by  semi-circular  strides,  fixing  one  end  firmly 
and  arching  the  other  forward,  till  by  a  succession  of 
advances  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveller's  foot,  when  they 
disengage  themselves  from  the  ground  and  ascend  his  dress 
in  search  of  an  aperture  to  enter.  In  these  encountera  the 
individuals  in  the  rear  of  a  party  of  travellers  in  the  jungle 
invariably  fare  worst,  as  the  leeches  once  warned  of  their 
approach,  congregate  with  singular  celerity.  Their  size  is 
so  insignificant,  and  the  wound  they  make  ia  ao  skilfully 
punctured,  that  both  are  generally  imperceptible,  and  the 
first  intimation  of  their  ooalaught  ia  the  trickling  of  the 
blood  or  the  chill  feeling  of  the  leech  when  it  begins  to 
hang  heavily  ou  the  akin  from  being  distended  by  its  repeat. 
Horse*  *  are  driven  wild  by  them,  and  stamp  the  ground  in 
fury  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang 
in  bloody  tassels.  The  bare  legs  of  the  palankin  bearers 
and  coolies  are  a  favourite  resort ;  and  their  handa  being 
too  much  engaged  to  be  spared  to  pull  them  off,  the  leeches 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  round  their  ancles;  and  I  have 
aeen  the  blood  literally  flowing  over  the  edge  of  a  Euro* 
pean*a  shoe  from  their  innumerable  bites.  In  healthy  con. 
stitutiona  the  wounda,  if  not  irritated  generally  heal,  occa- 
sioning no  other  inconvenience  than  a  alight  inflammation 
and  itching;  but  in  those  with  a  bad  state  of  body,  the 
punctures,  if  rubbed,  are  liable  to  degenerate  into  uleeia, 
which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  limb  or  life.  Both  Mar- 
shall and  Davy  mention  that  during  the  marches  of  troopa 
in  the  mountaina,  when  the  Eandyana  were  in  rebellion,  in 
1818,  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  Madras  sepoys,  with 
the  prisoners  and  coolies,  suffered  so  severely  from  this  cause 
that  numbers  of  them  perished. 

A  very  valuable  and  minute  account  of  the  fishes 
in  the  island,  many  of  them  not  classified  hitherto, 
will  be  found  in  the  volumes. 

We  know  not  a  better  reason  for  placing  birds 
and  fishes  together,  and  the  arrangement  is  ours, 
not  the  author's,  whose  classification  is  remarkable 
for  accuracy  and  precision,  than  that  the  pelicans, 


who  are  numerous  and  live  together  in  communities 
feed  on  the  fishes ;  and  the  crocodiles  anxiously 
wait  for  the  young  pelicans  as  they  drop  from  the 
trees  into  the  water.  The  birds  of  Ceylon  are 
neither  celebrated  for  their  plumage  nor  their 
song;  with  the  exception  of  the  pea-fowl  which 
abound  there,  the  humming  bird,  and  the  bulbulla ; 
but  they  compensate  in  graceful  forms  and  ia 
numbers  for  any  deficiency  in  other  particulars. 
The  eagles  and  hawks,  which  abide  far  up  on  the 
rocks,  or  down  by  the  lonely  tanks,  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Europe ;  but  as  reminding  every- 
where the  traveller  of  home,  the  black  glossy  crow 
is  represented  by  millions,  and  every  one  of  tbem 
is  a  thief. 

VB61TABLE  LOT. 

Ceylon  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vegetable  life,  from 
the  lily  by  the  watercourses  to  the  gigantic  rhodo- 
dendron which  covers  the  great  high  mountains  with 
a  noble  painting  of  flowers.  Palm  trees  send  their 
roots  down  by  the  deep  waters,  and  their  branches 
overshadow  the  blue  sea.  Prom  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  to  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  eight  thousand 
feet  higher,  wherever  there  is  soil,  something  takes 
root,  springs  up  and  becomes  a  source  of  life  and 
joy.  The  droves  of  elephants  in  the  forests  have 
their  food  given  them,  and  the  great  vegetable  life 
seems  none  the  less  by  the  presence  of  these  vege- 
tarians. Prom  ancient  ages,  the  island  was  famed 
for  its  cinnamon,  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold. 
The  British  have  introduced  the  coffee  plant,  and 
it  is  now  the  chief  vegetable  production  of  Ceylon. 
The  plantations  belong  principally  to  Scotch  settlers, 
and  have  been  so  amazingly  prosperous  that  more 
Ceylon  coffee  is  now  sold  than  that  of  any  country. 
It  commands  a  less  price  than  Jamaica  or  Mocha 
coffee,  but  the  reason  is  not  explained.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  might  suffice  to  cause  an  emigration 
of  horticulturists. 

The  greateat  ornaments  of  the  forest  in  these  higher  re- 
gions are  the  large  flowering  trees,  the  moat  striking  of  which 
ia  Rhododendron,  which  in  Ceylon  forms  a  forest  ia  the 
mountains,  and  when  covered  with  flowers,  it  seems  from  s 
distance  as  though  the  hills  were  strewn  with  vermillioa. 
Thia  ia  the  principal  tree  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak, 
and  grows  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  rests  the  little 
temple  that  covers  the  sacred  footstep  on  its  crest.  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  the  honey  of  its  flowers  is  believed  to  be 
poisonous  in  some  parts  of  Sikkim ;  but  I  never  heard  it  so 
regarded  in  Ceylon. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  flowering  trees  is  the 
Coral  tree,  which  ia  also  moat  familiar  to  Europeans  as  the 
natives  of  the  low  country  and  the  coast,  ftoro  the  circum- 
stance of  its  stem  .being  covered  with  thorns,  plant  it  largely 
for  fences,  and  grow  it  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings.  It 
derives  its  English  name  from  the  resemblance  which  to 
scarlet  flowers  present  to  red  coral,  and  as  these  clothe  the 
branches  before  the  leaves  appear,  their  splendour  attitcti 
the  eye  from  a  distance,  especially  when  lighted  by  the  roll 
blase  of  the  sun.  The  Murutu  is  another  flowering  tret, 
which  may  vie  with  the  Coral,  the  Rhodendros,  or  ths 
Ascoa,  the  favourite  of  Sanskrit  poetry.  It  grows  to  s 
considerable  height,  especially  in  damp  places  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  streams,  and  pains  have  been  taken,  frost 
appreciation  of  its  attractions,  to  plant  it  by  the  roadside, 
and  in  other  conspicuous  positions.  From  the  points  of  the 
branches  panicles  are  produced,  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 
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I  of  flowers,  etch  the  sizeof  a  rose,  and  of  all  shades 
from  a  delicate  pink  to  the  deepest  purple.  It  abounds  in 
the  south-west  of  the  island.  The  magnifioent  Ascoa  is 
found  in  the  interior,  and  is  cultivated,  though  not  success- 
fairy,  in  the  Peradenia  Garden,  and  in  that  attached  to  Elie 
House  at  Colombo.  Bnt  in  Goompane,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Doumbera,  its  loveliness  vindicates  all  the  praises  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  poets  of  the  East.  Its  orange  and  crimson 
lowers  grow  in  graceful  racemes,  and  the  Singhalese,  who 
have  given  the  rhododendron  the  pre-eminent  appellation  of 
the  •*  great  roe  flower"  (maha-rat-mtl),  have  called  the  Ascoa 
the  diga-rat-mal,  to  indicate  its  partiality  for  "  moisture," 
combined  with  its  prevailing  hue.  But  the  tree  which  will 
most  frequently  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  is  the  Rattoo- 
imbul  of  the  Singhalese,  one  of  which  produces  the  silky 
eotton  which,  though  incapable  of  being  spun,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  its  delicate  fibre,  makes  the  most  luxurious 
stuffing  for  soma  and  pillows.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  covered 
with  formidable  thorns ;  and  being  deciduous  the  fresh  leaves, 
like  those  of  the  coral  tree,  do  not  make  their  appearance 
tffl  after  the  crimson  flowers  have  covered  the  branches  with 
their  bright  tulip-like  petals.  So  profuse  are  these  gorgeous 
flowers  that  when  they  (all  the  ground  for  many  roods  on  all 
tides  is  a  carpet  of  scarlet.  They  are  succeeded  by  large 
oblong  pods,  in  which  the  black  polished  seeds  are  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  floes  which  is  so  much  prised  by  the  natives. 
The  trunk  is  of  an  unnsually  bright  green  colour,  and  the 
•ranches  issue  horizontally  from  the  stem  in  whorls  of  threes, 
with  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  between  each  whorl. 
Near  every  Buddhist  temple  the  priests  plant  the  Iron  tree 
(meeua  ferrea)  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  with  whieh  they 
decorate  the  images  of  Buddha,  They  resemble  white  roses, 
■ad  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  buds  and  shoots  of  the 
tree,  which  are  of  the  deepest  crimson.  Along  with  its 
flowers  the  priests  use  likewise  those  of  the  Champar  (mi- 
chetia  ehampara),  belonging  to  the  family  of  magnoliaceae. 
They  have  a  pale  yellow  tint,  with  the  sweet  oppressive 
perfume  which  is  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 
From  the  wood  of  the  champae  the  images  of  Buddha  are 
carved  for  the  temples. 

Timber  of  all  descriptions  abounds  in  the  forests 
and  jangles,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
are  engaged  in  felling  and  floating  the  trees.  The 
ebony  wood  of  Ceylon  is  esteemed  highly,  although 
less  beautiful,  but  more  enduring  than  the  cadoo- 
beria,  of  which  cabinet-makers  in  this  country  are 
ignorant.  The  teak  tree  is  an  imported  member 
of  the  Ceylon  forests ;  but  first  among  all  its  trees 
is  the  satin  wood,  growing  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  covered  with  a  small  white  flower. 
first  in  value  it  is  exceeded  by  others  in  beauty, 
for  e?cn  the  tulip  tree,  during  life,  is  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  tulip-shaped  and  yellow  flowers, 
although  the  stem,  when  cut  down,  is  used  for 
"  carriage  shafts"  and  other  purposes— the  most 
dignified  being  gun-stocks.  The  great  family  of 
palms  abounds  in  Ceylon.  One  ship  was  built  and 
rigged  entirely  from  the  palm.  It  was  from  the 
keal  to  the  topmast,  from  the  stem  to  the  stern,  the 
produce  of  the  palm ;  and  at  page  111,  Vol.  I.,  the 
author  writes : — 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  a  native  of  Jaffna,  if  he 
be  contested  with  ordinary  doors  and  mud  walls,  may  build 
an  entire  house  (as  he  wants  neither  nails  nor  iron-work), 
with  walk,  root  *&d  covering  from  the  Palmyra  palm.  From 
this  same  tree  he  may  draw  his  wine,  make  his  oil,  kindle 
' ' » flre,  carry  his  water,  store  his  (bod,  cook  his  repast,  and 
it  if  he  pleases;  in  met,  live  from  day  to  day  de- 
es his  palmyra  alone.  Multitudes  so  live,  and  it 
■ay  he  safety  asserted  that  this  tree  alone  furnishes  one- 


fourth  the  means  of  sustenance  for  the  population  of  the 
northern  provinces. 

It  is  difficult  in  our  cold  regions  to  avoid  the 
desire  for  a  Palmyra  palm  to  each  of  our  cottagers, 
or  to  realise  the  catastrophe  of  famine  in  lands 
where  these  trees  flourish.  One  of  them  supplies 
sago,  another  species  yields  sugar,  and  must  be  more 
productive  than  the  Canadian  maple  ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  now 
imported  from  India  is  manufactured  from  the 
palm.  The  following  extract  concerns  a  tree  of 
beauty  and  of  death ;  but  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  distinction  between  the  two  species,  for 
among  the  vegetables  of  this  country  a  similar 
difference  exists.  Plants,  apparently  of  the  same 
species,  and  bearing  a  fatal  similarity,  are  also 
characterised  by  all  the  distinction  between  life 
and  death : — 

The  Goda-Kaduru,  or  Strychnos  nux- vomica,  is  abundant 
in  these  prodigious  forests,  and  has  obtained  an  European 
celebrity  from  its  producing  the  poisonous  seeds  from  which 
strychnine  is  extracted.  Its  fruit,  whieh  it  exhibits  in  great 
profusion,  is  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a  small  orange,  within 
which  a  pulpy  substance  envelopes  the  seed  that  form  the 
"  nux-vomicaf'  of  commeree.  It  grows  in  great  luxuriance 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  tanks  throughout  the  Wanny, 
and  on  the  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Negombo.  It  is 
singular  that  in  this  genus  there  should  be  found  two  plants, 
the  seeds  of  one  being  not  only  harmless  but  wholesome, 
and  that  of  the  other  the  most  formidable  of  known  poisons. 
Amongst  the  Malabar  immigrants  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
seeds  of  the  goda-kaduru,  if  habitually  taken,  will  act  as  a 
prophylactic  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra  de  capello*  and 
I  have  been  assured  that  the  coolies  coming  from  the  coast 
of  India  accustom  themselves  to  eat  a  single  seed  per  day  in 
order  to  acquire  the  desired  protection  from  the  effects  of 
this  serpent's  bite. 

In  temperate  lands  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  gaudy  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
enhanced  in  Ceylon  by  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  undulating  and  varied  character  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  comparatively  small  space  in 
which  a  height  approaching  that  of  Mount  Blanc  is 
attained,  while  every  where  flowers  are  trees,  and 
trees  are  many- coloured ;  yet  there,  more  than 
here,  beneath  the  beauty  lurks  the  poison. 

PHYSICAL  GBOGBAPY  AND  KINE&ALS. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Ceylon  is  one  of  its 
striking  peculiarities,  and  gives  a  charm  to  all  its 
other  qualities.  Within  a  circumference  rather 
smaller  than  Scotland,  (perhaps  with  an  area  one 
fifth  less),  Ceylon  has  immense  mountains  grouped 
closely  like  the  Grampians.  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  gives  the  measurement  of  six  of  these 
peaks  of  which  the  smallest  is  6210  feet  or  one  half 
higher  than  the  Ren  Mao  Dhui  and  the  largest  is 
8280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  or  double  the 
height  of  Ben  Nevis.  These  mountains  run  in  chains 
or  are  grouped  with  but  a  few  bills,  while  the  ground 
rises  rapidly  from  the  almost  level  plains.  Gneiss 
is  the  prevailing  material  in  the  formation  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  soil  of  Ceylon  appears  to  be 
largely  formed  from  its  disintegration.  Masses  of 
gneiss  stand  out  in  the  valleys  near  the  groups,  not 
perhaps,  unlike  Dumbarton  rock.    The  industry  of 
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the  Singhalese  when  they  were  a  numerous  and  a 
rich  people  converted  these  masses  to  different  pur- 
poses. At  page  606,  vol.  ii.,  the  author  writes : 
*  8igri  is  a  hill  scarped  into  a  fortress ;  Mihintala,  a 
mountain  carved  into  a  temple.*1 

Adam's  Peak  was  considered  the  highest  of  the 
Ceylon  mountains,  but  this  was  an  error.  It  is 
7,420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there 
are  three  higher  mountains,  of  which  pedrotalla- 
galla,  the  Chief  mountain  of  Ceylon  measures 
5,280  feet.  But  these  mountains  are  not  bare 
rocks  like  our  own  cliffs.  The  decay  of  the  gneiss 
was  the  life  of  the  plants  and  trees.  The  floral 
and  forest  riches  of  the  mountains  are  the  resur- 
rection of  their  dead  and  decomposed  surfaces. 
The  dew  descended,  the  rain  fell,  the  sun  shone, 
and  by  reason  of  decay  in  what  seemed  the  ever- 
lasting rocks,  brought  forth  the  foliage  that  from 
"  the  depths  of  the  valleys  to  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills,'  *  and  down  to  "  the  sand  drifts— to 
the  ripple  of  the  sea  line"  clothes  all  in  verdure. 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities,  but  although 
onoe  Ceylon  was  known  as  the  golden  island,  it 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  this  metal  in  large  quantities. 
Tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  found,  but  not  in  good 
positions ;  and  the  bland  coutains  other  specimens 
of  the  rarer  metals,  such  as  tellurium.  Manganese 
is  abundant,  and  iron  ore  of  fine  quality,  yielding 
in  smelting  furnaces  that  only  contain  twenty 
pounds  of  ore  seven  to  ten  pounds  of  good  metal. 
This  iron,  according  to  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent, 
requires  no  puddling,  and  the  sttel  produced  from 
it  is  of  such  remarkable  quality  as  to  deserve 
the  inquiry  of  our  Sheffield  manufacturers. 

The  ore  exists  in  indefinite  quantities,  and  the 
author  reckons  that  if  brought  to  Colombo  and 
smelted  with  English  coal,  the  metal  could  be  pro- 
duced for  £6  per  ton ;  but  if  the  native  anthracite 
were  partly  employed  in  smelting,  the  cost  would 
be  proportionately  reduced.  We  are  afraid  that 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  has  not  in  this  calcu- 
lation remembered  that  the  high  qnality  of  the 
iron  produced  in  the  twenty  pound  furnaces  of 
Ceylon  defends,  partly,  on  its  being  smelted  with 
wood,  and  that  on  the  substitution  of  coals  the 
produce  would  require  puddling. 

Costly  gems  abound  in  Ceylon,  and  although 
the  trade  of  the  jeweller  and  lapidary  is  pursued 
extensively  and  skilfully  there,  yet  the  precious 
stones  are  only  sought  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers. 

It  is  stroogly  characteristic  of  the  want  of  energy  io  the 
Singhalese,  that  although  for  centuries  those  alluvial  plains 
and  watercourses  -hate  boon  searched  without  ceasing  no 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  eiplore  the  rocks 
thetosttos,  in  the  dftris  of  which  the  gems  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  riven.  Dr.  Gygax  says :  "  I  found  at 
Hima  Pohara,  oa  the  south-eastern  decline  of  the  Pettlgalh> 
Kaada,  about  the  middle  of  the  descent,  a  stratum  of  grey 
granite  containing,  with  iron  pyrites  and  molybdena  in- 
numbeTeble  rubies  from  one-tenth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  but  split  and  falling  to 


It  is  not  an  isolated  bed  of  minerals,  but  a  regular  stratum 
extending  probably  to  the  same  depth  and  distance  as  the 


other  granite  formations.  I  followed  it  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable for  close  elimination,  but  every  where  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  I  found  it  so  decomposed  that  the  hamfoer. 
sunk  in  the  rock,  and  even  bamboos  were  growing  on  it.  Oa 
the  higher  ground  near  some  small  round  hills  which  inter- 
cept  it,  I  found  the  rubies  changed  into  brown  corundum, 
Upon  the  hills  themselves  the  trace  was  lost,  and  instead  ot 
a  stratum  there  vu  merely  a  wild  chaos  of  blocks  of  yellow 
granite.  I  carefully  examined  all  the  minerals  which  this 
stratum  contains  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz  molybdena,  an 
iron  pyrites,  and  I  found  all  similar  to  those  I  had  previously 
got  adhering  to  rough  rubies  offered  for  sale  at  Colombo. 
I  firmly  believe  that  in  such  strata  the  rubies  of  Ceylon  ere 
originally  found  and  that  those  in  the  white  and  blue  clay 
ai  Ballangodde  and  Ratnapoora  are  but  secondary  deposits. 
I  am  further  inclined  to  believe  that  these  extend  over  the 
whole  island,  although  often  intercepted  and  changed  in  their 
direction  by  the  rising  of  the  yellow  granite.'* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  finest  rubies  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  perfect  und  unchanged  by  decomposition ;  and  thai 
they  are  to  be  obtained  by  opening  a  regular  mine  in  the 
rock  like  the  ruby  mine  of  Badakshan  in  Bactria  described 
by  Sir  Alexander  Barnes.  Dr.  Gygax  adds,  "  that  having 
often  received  the  minerals  of  this  stratum  with  the  crystals 
perfect,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  places  are  known  to 
the  natives  where  such  mines  might  be  opened  with  confi- 
dence of  success." 

Let  us  not  be  too  censorious  on  the  apathy  of 
these  Singhalese.  A  small  trade  in  our  native 
precious  stones  exists  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
but  they  are  only  the  produce  of  a  rough  search 
among  the  Cairngorm  ranges.  If  they  were  more 
carefully  and  scientifically  sought,  they  might  be 
more  abundant — and  becoming  cheaper  would  be 
no  more  precious  stones. 

TH*  POPULATION. 

A  mixture  of  races  inhabit  Ceylon.  The  Sin* 
ghalese  are  an  intelligent  race — olever  artizans  and 
not  particularly  addicted  to  agriculture  or  com- 
merce. Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  believes  that 
they  form  part  of  the  great  people  who  entered 
India  by  the  Punjuab,  and  ultimately  became  its 
masters.  A  small  number  of  the  population  are 
descended  from  the  Chinese,  who  once  traded  ex- 
tensively with  Ceylon.  A  greater  portion  are 
Moors,  who  at  one  time  monopolised  its  western 
commerce.  The  Malabars,  who  at  a  recent  date 
invaded  the  island,  are  mixed  with  the  population. 
There  are  several  inferior  castes,  but  their  origin 
is  unknown  ;  their  numbers  are  few,  although  they 
are  obviously  of  different  races  from  the  Singhalese. 

After  the  British  had  seized  the  settlements  of 
the  Dutch,  they  recognised  the  native  king  or 
prince  at  Kandy,  but  conflicts  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  at  last  they  were  induced 
by  an  event  described  in  the  following  horrible 
narrative,  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  which 
has  existed  since  then  as  a  Crown  colony  : — 

But  Eheylapola  inherited  with  the  power  all  the  ambitious 
duplicity  oi  his  predecessor;  and  arailisg  himself  of  the 
universal  horror  with  which  the  king  wsa  regarded,  ha 
secretly  solicited  the  connivance  of  the  governor,  Sir  Revert 
Brownrigg,  to  the  organisation  of  a  general  revolt.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  and  extinguished  with  iawjeernai* 
nate  bloodshed :  whilst  tbs  discomfited  AJiger  was  forced  ta 
fly  to  Colombo,  and  supplicate  the  protection  of  the  British* 
And  now  followed  aa  awful  tragedy  which  eaaos*  bw  mote 
vividly  deatribed  than  in  the  ltngaage  of  Davy,  wfca>  coUeettd 
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the  particulars  from  eye-witnesses  of  ihe  scene,  "  Harried 
aloe*  by  the  lood  of  hit  revenge  tlie  tyrant,  lost  to  every 
taste  feeling,  reserved  to  punish  Bbeympola,  uho  hud 
ussjei,  through  bis  family,  who  still  remaiaedin  his  power. 
He  sentenced  his  wife  end  children,  and  his  brother  and  his 
wife,  to  death ;  the  brother  and  children  to  be  beheaded,  and 
the  Jesuits  in  he  drowned  ia  front  of  the  Queen's  palace, 
and  between  tho  Naia  and  Maha  Viebau  Deivalas,  as  if  to 
shack  and  insult  the  Gods  at  weU  as  the  sex.  The  wife  of 
Ehayltnolt  and  hie  child***  were  brought  from  prison,  where 
thsf  had  heen  in  oaanat  of  feaule  gaolers,  end  delif  ered  over 
to  their  execution.  The  lady  with  gloat  resolution  main* 
tamed  heta  and  her  children's  innoeenos  and  her  lord's ;  at 
the  same  tint*  tabasitting  to  the  King's  pleasure,  and  offering 
an  her  em,  end  her  oswprieg's  lives,  with  the  fervent  hope 
thnt  her  traihnaa  weald  be  beneited  by  tee  sacrifice.  Having 
uUeved  these  nentimnnU  aload,  she  desired  her  eldest  child 
te  submit  to  hie  fate.  The  peer  boy  who  wee  eleven  years  old 
clang  to  hie  mother  terviled  and  crying ;  h«r  second  son  of 
sine  years  heroically  stepped  forward,  and  bade  his  brother 
net  he  afraid — he  would  show  him  the  way  to  die;  by  the 
■nvr  of  n  sword  the  head  of  the  noble  child  was  severed 
hwm  hie  body:  streaming  with  blood,  and  hardly  inani. 
ante,  it  wan  thrown  into  n  rice  mortar,  the  pestle  was  put 
■no  the  Bother's  hand,  and  the  vti  ordered  to  pound  it  or 
he  disgracefully  tortured.  To  avoid  the  infamy,  the  wretched 
wesnaa  did  lift  up  the  pestle  nod  let  it  fall ;  one  by  one  the 
bends  of  her  children  were  cut  off,  and  one  by  one  the  poor 
■nvliu  .  .  .  bit  tbe  eirenmttancet  are  too  dreadful  to 
be  dwelt  on.  One  of  the  children  was  an  infant,  and  it  was 
nladted  from  its  mother's  breast  to  be  beheaded ;  when  the 
hnad  was  severed  from  the  body,  the  milk  it  had  just  drawn 
am  was  mingled  with  its  Mood.  During  this  tragical  scene, 
the  crowd  who  had  assembled  to  witness  it  wept  and  sobbed 
itemd,  mnuMe  to  suppress  their  feelings  of  grief  and  horror. 
rwhhapnae  Dteseve  wee  so  affected  that  he  fainted,  and  was 
tspefied  kin  eftee  for  showing  such  sensibility.  During  two 
taps,  the  whole  of  Sandy,  with  the  etception  of  the  tyrant's 
eenvt,  wwe  an  one  house  of  mourning  and  lamentation,  and 
waeep  wan  tie  grief  thnt  not  *  ire,  it  is  said,  was  kindled, 
an  feed  was  dressed,  and  n  general  feet  was  held.  After  tho 
tunmtiom  of  her  children,  the  sufferings  of  the  mother  were 
sandfly  relieved.  She  end  ber  sister-in-law  were  fed  to  the 
hwm  tank  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kandy,  called 
Bsgiemeit,  and  drowned. 

turn  awful  occurrence  in  nil  its  hideous  particulars,  I 
hum  had  iiiimud  by  individuals  trill  living,  who  were  spee- 
mhns  af  a  scene  thnt,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  is  still 
spate  ef  with  n  shudder. 

1st  the  Kartt  of  human  endurance  htd  been  passed,  revolt 
hnf  unman*  rife  throughout  the  kingdom ;  promieeaons  eie- 
enBent  tallowed,  and  the  tetriied  nation  aaaiewtly  watched 
far  the  enewoaeh  of  a  British  force  to  reseat  them  from  the 
nmtttar  em  the  throne.  At  length,  the  Insensate  savage  ven. 
tend  la  esnlhwge  the  descent  of  the  vengenot  that  awaited 
una,  A  perry  of  native  merehantt,  British  sabjetts,  who 
sal  gnaw  af  to  Sandy  to  trade,  were  seined,  and  mutilated 
by  the  tyrant.  They  were  deprived  of  their  tan,  notes,  and 
hinds,  and  those  who  survived  were  driven  towards  Colombo 
van  tho  eenavei  members  tied  to  their  necks. 

Aa  avenging  army  was  instantly  on  its  march.  War  was 
in  January,  1815,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
eafitnl  was  once  more  in  possession  of  the  SngHsh 
md  the  deep  at  a  captive  at  Colombo,  whence  he  vat  event- 
tsJry  amifmrrd  to  the  Indian  fertress  of  VeUett.  The 
nanhmmtioa  of  the  Yiearoy  recalled  the  massacre  of  180$ 
a  sue  ei  the  utnny  causes  of  the  war,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
mwch,  1815,  a  solemn  convention  of  the  chiels  assembled  in 
tat  snd'uncs  hull  of  the  palace  of  Kandy,  at  which  a  treaty 
formally  awpoeing  the  king  and  vesting  his 
the  British  erowa j  oa  condition  thnt  the 
religion  should  be  maintained  and  protected,  justice 
~_  administered  to  the  people,  and  the  chiefs  guaran- 
tee! m  their  ancient  privileges  and  power.   Bheylapola,  who 

stiwMUwmedthe  ewpeetatioa  that  the  erown  would  here  de* 

tnataa  enam  Ida  awn  hand,  beta  the  disappointment  with 


dignity,  decliniug  the  offers  of  high  office,  and  retired  with 
the  declaration  that  his  ambition  was  satisfied  by  being  re* 
cognised  as  the  friend  of  the  British  government. 

Ceylon  is  thus  one  of  oar  mode r a  acquisitions, 
and  has  only  been  for  forty-five  years  absolutely  a 
part  of  the  British  empire.  During  that  period  it 
hat  not  always  been  free  from  troubles.  At  first 
the  obiefs  were  inclined  to  insurrection ;  but  dur- 
ing the  great  rebellion  of  India  Ceylon  was  per- 
fectly faithful,  although  almost  denuded  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers.  As  the  centre  of  communication 
with  our  oriental  possessions,  and  iu  our  oriental 
trade,  Ceylon  has  enjoyed  recently  many  advan- 
tages ;  aud  as  our  great  coffee  field  it  has  scoured 
some  benefit  from  agricultural  enterprise.  It  has 
also  now  a  numerous  Christian  population ;  or,  in 
proportion  to  the  gross  numbers  of  its  people,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  natives  are  nominally  or 
really  Christians  tbanin  anyotherof  our  eastern  colo- 
nies and  territories.  That  circumstance  is  calculated 
to  repress  rebellion  and  afford  security  to  those 
who  engage  in  pursuits  that  require  an  investment 
of  British  capital  which,  may  not  be  realised  soon. 
The  author  in  his  work  does  not  refer  to  this  sub- 
ject except  incidentally,  because  he  had  previously 
and  in  a  separate  volume  stated  his  experience  and 
opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Singhalese. 

CITIES  AHD   TOWNS. 

Columbo  ia  considered  to*  capital  of  Ceylon 
Kandy  is  the  great  agrieeltural  capital  at  least  o 
the  coffee  plant.  Point  de  Gaile  is  the  eommtr- 
cial  port  where  all  the  steamers  eal),  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  oar  commerce  is  oondacted.  The 
author  prefers  Trincomajie  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  island,  as  a  site  for  oar  trade.  Its  harbour,  he 
says,  "  is  locked  from  every  gale,  and  accessible 
in  all  eimnetencee  tad  tides.  It  looks  into  the 
baj  of  Bengal,  and  its  selection  aa  a  naval  station 
of  the  east  may  ronton  the  author's  view*. 

Trineomalie,  though  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  derived  ita 
ancient  renown  lest  from  politieal  than  from  religious  asso- 
ciations. The  Malabar  invaders  appear  to  bare  adopted  it 
at  the  tite  of  one  of  their  most  celebrated  shrines;  aud  a 
pagoda  which  stood  upon  the  lofty  cliff,  now  known  at  the 
"  Saa  my  Rock,1*  and  included  within  the  fortifications  of 
Fbtt  Frederick,  wet  the  retort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  With  this  ediice,  which  it  still  spoken  af  as  the 
"  temple  of  a  thousand  columns,"  is  connected  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  the  Tamil  legends.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  over  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Dekhan 
impended  a  peril,  which  was  only  to  be  uverted  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  iafaat  daughter,  who  was,  iu  cennequenee,  com- 
mitted to  the  sea  in  an  ark  of  sandal  wood.  Tbe  sbild  wan 
wafted  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  landed  south  of  Tria- 
eomalie, at  a  place  still  known  by  the  name  of  Psnooa,  or 
the  "  smiling  infant,"  where,  being  adopted  by  the  king  of 
the  district,  she  succeeded  to  his  dominions.  Meantime,  a 
Hindoo  prince,  having  ascertained  from  the  Parana*  that  the 
rock  of  Trincomalte  wat  a  holy  fragment  of  the  golden 
mountain  of  Mem,  hurled  into  ita  present  tite  daring  a 
conflict  of  the  gods,  repaired  to  Ceylon,  and  erected  upon  it 
n  temple  to  Sirs,  The  princess  hearing  of  his  arrival,  tent 
an  army  to  expel  him,  but  concluded  the  war  by  accepting 
him  at  her  husband ;  nnd  in  order  to  endow  the  pagoda 
which  he  had  built,  tbe  attached  to  it  the  vast  rioe-Ietes  of 
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Tamblegam,  and  formed  the  great  tank  of  Kandelai,  or  Gan- 
talawa,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  surrounding  plain. 
In  process  of  time  the  prinoess  died,  and  the  king,  retiring 
to  the  Saamy  Rock,  shut  himself  up  in  the  pagoda,  and  was 
found  translated  into  a  golden  lotus  on  the  altar  of  Sira. 

For  Point  de  Galle,  however,  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent  expresses  something  like  affection.     He 
landed  there.     It  was  the  first  place  where  he  be- 
came    acquainted    with    Ceylon    scenery;    and 
although  the  harbour  is  bad,  and  ships  must  load 
or  unload  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  land,  yet 
the  scenery  is  excellent  and  the  view  of  Adam's 
Peak  is  superb.     Point  de  Galle  is  moreover  in- 
vested  with  a  classical    interest  in  commerce. 
There  traded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  early  ages. 
To  Point  de  Galle  the  ships  of  Solomon  departed 
from  his  port  in  the  Eed  Sea.     At  that  place  they 
met  the  ships  of  China  coming  from  "  the  Peiho" 
and  the  Yellow  River.     Down  to  the  present  date 
it  has  continued  to  be  a  central  port  for  inter- 
national  trade.      Sir  James    Emerson    Tennent 
identifies  it  with  one  of  the  two  places  known 
the  Hebrews  as  Tarshish.     One  was  to  the  east, 
and   the  other  to  the    west.     Commentators  of 
some  weight  have  recently  applied  the  title  to  our 
islands.     They  were  the  most  likely  marts  at  that 
time  for  tin;   and  if  Ceylon  was  the  Tarshish 
of    the    east,    it    may    be    curious    that    both 
should  be  comprehe*  ded  in  one  empire  now — one 
of  those  combinations  that  Solomon  could  not  have 
foreseen  when  his  ship  occupied  three  years   in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  eastern  Tarshish 
to  the  port  held  by  the  Jews,  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
time  must  have  been  passed  in  clearing  Arabia, 
crossing  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  running  up  the 
western  coast  of  Hidostan ;  yet  it  appears  strange 
that  the  vessels  passed  along  the   Hindoo  land 
without  finding  there  those  articles  which  they 
required,  except  for  the  circumstance  that  Ceylon 
was  known  even  then  as  a  convenient  entrepot 
betwen  the  extreme  east  and  the  west.     Com- 
mentators have  applied  the  name  Tarshish  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  Hindostan,  forming  the  coasts 
east  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  is  probably  the 
correct  interpretation. 

The  existing  cities  and  towns  of  Ceylon 
possess  a  circumscribed  interest  when  contrasted 
with  the  ruined  cities,  their  idols,  monuments, 
palaces,  and  temples,  only  discovered  recently  by 
Europeans,  and  entombed  for  a  long  period  in  a 
covering  of  jungle,  and  forest  trees.  Their  houses 
have  perished,  but  the  monuments  and  temples  re* 
main  to  certify  the  industry  of  a  great  population, 
the  enaerprise  and  skill  of  their  leaders.  They  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  Pharaohs  in  some  districts 
of  their  island,  for  instead  of  having  to  build  pyra- 
mids, they  found  rocks  scattered  here  and  there, 
which,  as  they  do  in  India,  they  moulded  to  their 
own  purposes ;  for  occasionally  they  required  a  forti- 
fication, sometimes  a  temple,  and  in  other  instances 
a  palace.  Rocks  answered  for  all  their  objects,  and 
they  cut  them  into  the  form  and  shape  they  desired 
them  to  assume.      In  other  positions  they  had  not 


the  rough  materinl  in  this  form,  and  then  they  built 
with  the  perseverance  of  an  Egyptian*  The  follow- 
ing passage  describes  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
buildings  discovered  hitherto. 

Beyond  the  Thnparama  stands  theStnka-ramaya.adagobs 
of  the  third  century,  which  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation 
and  further  to  the  north  is  the  Jayta-waaarama,  erected  by 
Maha-Sen,  A,D.  830.  It  still  rises  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  is  clothed  to  the  saauut 
with  trees  of  ths  largest  site. 

The  solid  mass  of  masonry  in  this  vast  mount  is  pro- 
digious. Its  diameter  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  tad 
its  present  height  (including  the  pedestal  and  spire)  two 
hundred  and  forty. nine  feet ;  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
semicircular  dome  of  brickwork  and  the  platform  of  stone, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  high 
exceed  twenty  millions  of  cubical  feet. 

Even  with  the  facilities  which  modern  invention  supplies 
or  econom  isinglabour,  the  building  of  such  a  mass  would 
at  present  occupy  five  hundred  bricklayers  from  six  to  seven 
years,  and  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least  a  million 
sterling.  The  materials  are  sufficient  to  raise  eight  thousand 
houses,  each  with  twenty  feet  frontage,  and  these  would  fom 
hif  v  ttrwt  e  half  a  mile  in  length.  They  would  construct 
•  town  the  size  of  Ipswich  or  Coventry ;  they  would  line  an 
ordinary  railway  tunnel  twenty  miles  long,  or  form  a  walk, 
one  foot  in  thickness  and  ten  feet  in  height,  reaching  from 
London  to  Edingburgh. 

Such  are  the  dagobas  of  Anarajapoora,  structures  whoso 
stupendous  dimensions,  and  the  waste  and  misapplication  of 
labour  lavished  on  them,  are  hardly  outdone  even  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  In  the  infancy  of  art, 
the  origin  of  these  -  high  places"  may  possibly  have  bees 
the  ambition  to  expand  the  earthen  mound  which  covered  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  into  the  dimensions  of  the  eternal  hull, 
the  earliest  altars  for  adoration  and  sacrifice.  And  in  their 
present  conditions,  alike  defiant  of  decay  and  triumphant  over 
time,  they  are  invested  with  singular  interest  as  monuments 
of  an  age  before  the  people  of  the  East  had  learned  to  hollow 
cares  in  the  rocks,  or  elevate  temples  on  the  solid  earth. 

For  miles  round  Anarajapoora  the  aurface  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  remnants  and  fragments  of  the  ancient  city; 
in  some  places  the  soil  is  red  with  the  dust  of  crumbling 
bricks ;  broken  statues  of  bulls  and  elephants,  stone  sarco- 
phagi and  pedestals,  ornamented  with  grotesque  human 
figures  lie  hidden  in  the  jungle ;  but  the  most  surprising  of 
all  is  the  multitude  of  columns,  "the  world  of  hewn  stoae 
pillars,"  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Knox  whet 
effecting  his  escape  from  captivity.  . 

The  number  of  wild  animals  in  the  surrounding  district 
is  quite  extraordinary.  Elephants  are  seen  close  to  the 
ruins,  buffaloes  luxuriate  in  the  damp  sedge,  crocoidei 
abound  in  the  tanks,  herds  of  deer  browse  in  the  gudm, 
bean  and  jackals  skulk  amongst  fallen  columns,  and  in- 
numerable birds,  especially  pea-fowls,  jungle-oocks,  ane  paro- 
quets break  the  still  solitude  by  their  incessant  calls. 

The  erection  of  this  enormous,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  useless  mass  of  masonry,  is  asoribed 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  infers  tjio 
employment  of  a  great  body  of  workmen;  but  the 
city  of  which  it  formed  part  was  one  of  monuments, 
aud  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  unpaid  or  ill  paid  labour  employed  in  their  con- 
struction. 

Anarajapoora  was  a  holy  city.  It  had  not  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  some  of  its  rivals,  ««*  ** 
possible  that  as  in  other  ancient  and  oriental  cities  it 
had  not  that  population  which  we  should  expect  from 
its  measurement;  but  it  has  a  oiroumferance  of  aanj 
miles  and  must  have  contained  a  vast  population; 
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but  it  was  not  nearly  equal  in  magnitude  to  Polla- 
narrua  which,  eight  centuries  since,  is  said  to  have 
stretched  for  thirty  miles  by  a  breadth  of  four 
miles  along  an  artificial  lake  that,  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  fertilised  the  district,  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  abounded  with  public 
schools  aad  temples,  with,  according  to  the  author, 
hospitals  and  schools.  One  building,  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  king's  palace,  would  exhibit  still  a 
remarkable  degree  of  preservation,  except  for  the 
strength  of  the  fig  tree  roots,  which,  like  wedges, 
bare  split  open  the  walls ;  their  seed  had  germinated 
on  the  roof,  and  the  roots  descending  towards  the 
earth,  have  in  this  manner  destroyed  the  palace. 
The  material  is  brick  covered  by  "chunam," 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  square,  upon  "  a  terrace 
of  cut  stone."  The  material  admitted  cheap  deco- 
ration, and  it  was  abundantly  supplied.  The  site 
of  Pollanarrua  has  many  other  buildings  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  which  indicate  the  wealth  of 
its  former  inhabitants,  or  of  those  who  ruled  them  ; 
for  in  the  intervening  spaces,  along  the  broad  street 
still  traceable  by  the  foundations  of  buildings,  in 
common  bouses,  a  vast  mass  of  human  lives  must 
have  been  passed,  in  all  the  mysterious  suffering 
that  characterises  the  stories  of  these  great,  old, 
oriental  cities.  The  ruins  of  the  forgotten  cities  of 
America,  the  mounds  that  mark  the  graves  of 
ancient  capitals  in  Western  Asia,  or  the  broken 
pillars  and  towering  pyramids  of  a  corner  in  Africa, 
are  not  more  interesting  or  more  mysterious  than 
the  remains  of  these  ancient  cities  of  Ceylon, 
grouped  in  close  proximity,  and  connected  with 
the  history  of  a  people  whose  priests  and  rulers  were 
powerful  and  rich  when  the  reformation  was  dawn- 
jag  over  Germany,  and  Europe  had  commenced 
its  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The 
beautiful  lakes  had  broken  their  artificial  bound- 
vies.  Their  waters  once  were  the  source  of  life 
to  the  multitudes  who  covered  and  tilled  the  land  ; 
bat  spread  over  its  surface,  they  became  the  seeds 
of  death.  The  malaria  from  their  dissipated 
strength,  oast  pestilence  over  these  crowded  towns, 


until  the  living  fled  from  eities  of  tombs,  and  the 
mantle  of  a  gorgeous  vegetation  was  cast  over  their 
deserted  palaces  and  towers. 

The  interest  attached  to  their  "  rise  and  fall"  is 
enhanced  by  the  mystery  of  its  termination ;  and 
only  the  immense  size  of  the  fabrics  now  sup- 
porting great  trees,  or  artificial  mounds,  raised  in 
some  cases  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  attests 
the  tradition  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Bhuddist  builders. 

All  the  seperate  features  in  the  history  of  Cey- 
lon, its  past  greatness,  its  present  "  dilapidation," 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  capability  of  its  soil, 
the  magnificence  of  its  mountains  or  their  hidden 
riches,  the  profusion  of  its  vegetation  and  of  its 
animated  life,  its  connexion  with  the  ancient  and 
classio  or  Scriptural  nations,  the  races  by  whom  it 
was  peopled  and  who  struggled  for  its  ownership — 
every  particular  recorded  in  past  history  or  sug- 
gested by  its  existing  remains,  in  distinct  chapters, 
are  brought  before  the  reader,  with  a  union  of 
careful  research  and  a  pleasing  style  seldom  asso- 
ciated in  a  work  that  comprehends  references  not 
only  to  one  department  of  science,  but  to  all  the 
branches  of  science  that  have  been  connected  with 
life  in  the  East,  or  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
tropics. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  profusely ;  and  they 
have  obtained  a  rapid  popularity,  unequalled  by 
any  work  of  the  present  or  of  recent  years.  This 
notice  of  their  contents  was  commenced  when  they 
were  in  a  third  edition ;  and  they  have  now  passed 
into  the  fourth ;  yet,  the  subject  is  an  island, 
placed  on  the  Southern  Seas,  a  few  miles  from  the 
great  empire  of  Ipdia,  and  containing  one  per 
cent,  only  of  its  population ;  a  half  way  station 
between  this  country  and  the  golden  oolonies ;  a 
subject  of  great  intesest  to  the  coffee  planters  and 
their  customers ;  but  not  one  of  temporary  and 
urgent  interest ;  and  the  history  of  the  book  is 
thus  itself  highly  interesting.  We  have  never  had 
a  more  complete  or  a  more  pleasant  record  of  the 
past  and  present  state  of  any  British  possession. 
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At  even-time,  an  old  man,  thoughtfully, 
Gated  on  the  flitting  phantoms  of  the  fire ; 
And  lights  and  shadows  o'er  his  furrowed  face 
In  Quick  succession  passed.     For  him,  the  earth 
Gave  up  her  dead ;  and  memory  brought  forth 
The  bidden  treasures  of  her  wondrous  depths ; 
And  griefs  unfathomed  oceans  oould  not  drown. 
Again  there  came  to  him  the  gentle  child, 
With  whom  he  gathered  early  violets, 
And  unto  whom,  with  all  the  earnestness 
Of  childhood,  many  valued  trifles  gave. 
Again, — he  heard  sweet  words  of  welcome,  spoke 
By  lips  that  often  kissed  him  in  his  sleep, 


As  sweetly  as  when  o'er  his  infant  face 
Her  long  black  curls  in  sunny  beauty  hung. 
Again — he  knelt  beside  a  marbled  face, 
And  prayed  as  only  grief  by  death  can  pray ; 
And  lo !  an  angel  with  a  dagger  stood 
Before  him,  and  he  hid  his  face, — and  took 
A  simple  locket  from  around  his  neck, 
And  raised  it  to  his  lips — then  Clara  came 
And  sat  beside  him,  and  around  him  twined 
Her  soft  white  arms,  and  kissed  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  gently  said, — "  My  father,  I  have  seen 
A  trouble  pass  across  your  hallowed  face ; 
And  I,  who  love  you  better  than  the  world, 
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Would  share  it  with  you;'*— but  the  old  man  said, 
"My  daughter,  it  were  better  not ;"— and  still 
She  whispered,  "tell  me."     Then  at  leugth  he 

spake  : — 
"  It  id  a  simple  gilded  thing,  and  yet 
Has  been  preserved  by  me  for  thirty  years. 
Wealth,  that  I  had,  has  taken  wings  and  flown ; 
Love,  that  I  prized,  was  faithless,  and  is  dead  ; 
And  you  alone  are  left  to  me.     For  she 
Who  gave  it  me" — then  suddenly  there  came 
A  trembling  o'er  him,  and  the  old  man  rose 
And  clenched  his  hand,  and  stood  as  in  his  youth 
Erect,  and  brightly  flashed  his  sunken  eyes ; 
And  all  his  face  was  terrible  with  rage ; 
And  all  his  passions  in  their  strength  returned ; 
And  in  a  moment  all  the  agouies 
Of  years  swept  o'er  him,   aud  his   voice  grew 

strong : — 
"  She  left  me — from  this  very  house  she  fled — 
Fled  with  a  swindler  from  my  poverty, 
And  died  a  beggar's  death.     I  sometimes  wish 
That  I  had  killed  him,  as  he  passed  me  by 
With  a  derisive  smile  upon  his  lip.*' 


He  paused,  and  more  than  once  he  stooped  to  kiss 

Her  fairy  face,  all  Apriled  o'er  with  tears  j 

And  looking  on  her,  he  became  again 

The  kind  old  man,  and  said,  "  My  daughter,  pray 

That  you  and  I  may  never  think  of  her 

But  in  our  love,  for  once  she  loved  us  both. 

Ah  !  girl,  the  love  which  in  our  youth  we  give 

May  slumber,  but  can  never,  never  die. 

Though  in  the  first  great  torrent  of  our  grief 

Scorn  and  each  passion  which  can  stain  the  heart 

May  banish  every  memory  of  love, 

In  after  life  we  welcome  back  again 

The  echo  of  the  whisper  that  was  dear. 

Again,  as  in  the  olden  time,  we  walk 

In  pleasant  paths ;  and  trifles  such  as  this 

Become  our  treasures — shedding  over  us 

The  holy  influence  which  gives  us  back 

The  good  thoughts  of  our  early  days.    Sweet  child, 

Remember  this  when  I  am  gone  from  you ; 

And  be  you  happier  than  I — a  home, 

A  happy  home,  however  small  it  be, 

Is  better  than  a  mansion  full  of  sin. " 

William  John  Abrajc* 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Travels  in  Morocco.    By  the  late  Jambs  Richabd- 

son.  London :  Charles  J.  Skeet.  2  vols. 
Public  attention  hat  lately  been  directed  to  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  and  formerly  we  knew  little  of 
the  internal  policy  of  that  stajf ;  but  this  work 
publishes  some  interesting  particulars.  Mr. 
Richardson  went  to  the  court  of  Morocco  by  the 
desire  of  a  Society  of  English  gentlemen,  charged 
with  a  negotiation  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the 
emperor  with  England  in  abolishing  slavery.  The 
proposal  was  of  coarse  highly  distasteful.  The 
Moors,  and  indeed  even  the  Jewish  and  some 
Christian  population  of  Morocco  holding  slavery  to 
be  not  only  commendable  bnt  praiseworthy.  This 
narrative  gives  an  account  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Northern  Africa,  beginning  with  Tangier*  :— . 

The  modern  Tangier*  is  a  small  city  of  the  pro? ince  of 
Hasbat,  picturesquely  placed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill, 
which  terminates  in  the  west  with  its  port  and  bay,  baring 
some  analogy  to  the  site  of  Algiers.  It  has  almost  a  square 
form,  and  its  ramparts  are  a  wall,  flanked  here  and  there 
with  towers.  This  place,  likewise,  is  most  advantageously 
situated,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  at 
a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Spartel,  and  thirty  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Gibraltar,  and  has,  therefore,  been  coveted  by  all  the  con- 
querors of  North  Africa. 

The  importance  of  this  place  as  commanding  the 
straits,  must  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  gives  some  account  of  its  previous 
history : — 

The  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Arabs  successively 
effected  its  conquest  j  and  it  was  long  a  bone  of  eager  con- 
tention between  the  Moors  and  Portuguese.  Iu  1471, 
Alonto,  King  of  Portugal,  took  it  from  the  Moors,  and  in 


1666  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  .English,  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine,  Queen  of  Charles  2nd  ;  so  whilst  in  oar 
possession,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  but  on  it* 
evacuation  ia  1684  by  order  of  the  Baglish  government,  who 
were  disgusted  by  the  eipense  of  its  occupation,  aad  the 
bootless  collisions  with  the  natives,  the  fortiioatious  wert 
destroyed,  and  only  the  vestiges  of  them  are  now  visible. 
Had  the  British  government  continued  its  occupation  for 
half  a  century,  and  kept  in  check  the  Maroqnine  tribes,  it  is 
probable,  that  by  this  time,  the  greater  part  of  Morocco 
would  have  been  under  British  rule,  when  we  might  haw 
founded  a  flourishing  colony  from  which  all  North  Africa, 
might  have  received  the  elements  of  civilisation. 

Eleven  consuls  from  the  different  European 
nations  reside  in  Tangiers.  The  Mahomedan 
mosque  is  the  most  important  object  in  the  town. 
With  regard  to  the  other  places  of  worship,  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  a  convent  with  a  church 
attached  to  it ;  the  Jews  own  three  or  four  syna- 
gogues, whioh  are,  for  the  most  part,  private 
houses,  used  temporarily  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
Protestants  have  neither  church  nor  chapel,  the 
consul  reading  service  to  the  Protestants  within 
the  consulate  mansion.  The  bay  of  Tangiers  affords 
ground  for  a  splendid  port,  a  few  thousand  pounds 
alone  being  necessary  to  convert  it  into  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  winds  are  strong, 
but  safe  anchorage  cau  be  found  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000, 
including  2.500  Jews,  who  live  inter  mi  ted  with  the 
Moors;  1,400  Negroes,  300  Berbers  of  Rif,  and 
about  100  Christians." 

Mr.  Richardson  does  not  give  a  very  flattering 
picture  of  the  characters  of  the  Moorish  poten- 
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tatei.  wbo  in  his  opinion  were  remarkable  for  their 
cupidity,  gain  being  the  ruling  motive  of  each 
action,  and  the  acquisition  of  money  the  one  con- 
stant and  exciting  thought.  The  work  contains 
many  carious  anecdotes ;  the  following  is  one  : — 

A  ship-load  of  sulphur  was  tent  to  the  Emperor.  The 
Moorish  wrthorities  declared  it  was  very  soars*  and  mixed 
vita  dirt.  With  great  alacrity,  the  Neapolitan  government 
seat  toother  load  of  finer  and  better  auality.  This  was  de- 
litersd,  and  the  eonstil  asked  the  Moorish  functionaries  to 
sflov  the  coarse  sulphur  to  be  conrtyed  back.  These 
worthies  replied,  **  Oh  dear  no,  it  js  of  bo  oonsequence,  the 
liaperor  says,  he  will  keep  the  bad,  and  not  offend  his  royal 
coons,  the  King  of  Naples,  by  sending  it  back."  The 
Neapolitan  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  and 
*snk  the  chief  of  the  Sherefls  for  his  extreme  condescension 
is  Mespting  two  shiploads  instead  of  one. 

The  same  meanness  is  apparent  in  everything, 
cupidity  being  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 
Moorish  character.  Referring  to  another  writer 
(Mr.  May),  Mr.  Richardson  quotes  from  hiu : — 

Govetoos  governors  are  continually  succeeding  one  another, 
they  are  ever  eager  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  their  po- 
ritkm ;  their  thirst  for  plunder  is  so  much  the  more  intense 
ss  they  are  not  allowed  tine  to  satisfy  It,  so  they  prey  on 
the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  of  the  country 
hit  is  rags  io,  miserable  hovels.  What  raiment !  what 
M !  Mortality  is  dreadful,  the  children  are  invalids,  and 
fa  women,  especially  in  the  country,  are  condemned  to  do 
the  vork  of  beasts  of  burden ;  such  is  the  picture  of  society. 

Morocco  famishes  another  example  of  the  often 
repeated  fact,  that  where  woman  is  undervalued, 
a  state  becomes  degenerate.  Women  in  Morocco 
in  mere  alive*,  aud  the  possession  of  a  soul  by 
the  female  sex  is  deemed  apocryphal. 

One  worthy  coolly  informed  his  wife  that  wo- 
rn* had  no  souls  UBtil  they  bore  children,  "If 
nan  have  aoula,  so  have  women,"  returned  the 
My,  "  for  all  men  are  born  of  women/*  It  is  not 
told  whether  her  argument  convinced  the  gentle* 
Ban  in  question. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  a  military 
ptstime  of  the  Moors,  resembling,  we  should  ima- 
gine, a  "  review "  in  our  own  country : — 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  Moorish  cavalry  "  playing 
at  sawder**  (Lab  Elbaroud),  being  a  stirring  and  novel  scene. 
A  troop  of  these  haughty  oavaliers  assembled  with  their 
Aids  almost  daily  on  the  playa  or  parade.  Then  they  di- 
vided themselves  into  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  ;  proceeding 
vita  their  manoeuvres,  the  cavaliers  at  first  advance  slowly 
m  i  single  line,  them  canter,  and  then  gallop,  sparring  on 
tat  horse  to  its  last  gasp,  meantime  standing  ap  erect  on 
their  ■hovel-stirrups,  and  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
looking  round  with  am  air  of  defiance,  they  fire  off  their 
■atehloeks,  throw  themselves  into  various  dexterous  atti- 
t*K  sometimes  letting  go  the  bridle.  The  pieces  being 
faeherged,  the  horses  simultaneously  stop.  The  most  dif- 
atak  lessee  a  Barb  teams  is  to  halt  suddenly  in  mid  career 
of  s  /on  gallop.  To  discharge  his  matchlock  standing  on  the 
stirrups  while  the  horse  is  in  full  gallop,  is  the  great  lesson 
of  perfection  of  the  Maroquioe  soldiery.  The  cavaliers  now 
•heel  out  of  the  way  for  the  next  file,  returning,  reloading, 
and  taking  their  places  to  galop  off  the  fire  again.  Crowds 
of  people  attend  these  equestrian  exhibitions,  of  which  they 
on  passionately  feed.  They  squat  round  the  parade  in 
treble  or  double  rows,  muffled  up  within  their  bournouses, 
2_"*t*  admiration.  Occasionally  women  are  present,  but 
i  here,  join  in  very  few  out-  door  amusements.    When 


a  whole  troop  of  cavaliers  are  thus  maneuvering,  galloping 
at  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  horses  muscles,  the  men  scream- 
ing and  hallowing  hah  !  hah  !  hah  1  the  dust  and  sand  rising 
in  clouds  before  the  foaming  fiery  Barb,  with  the  deafening 
noise  and  confusion  of  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  firelocks, 
the  picture  represents  in  vivid  colours  what  might  be  con- 
ceived of  the  wild  Nubian  cavalry  of  ancient  Africa. 

These  cavaliers  we  are  further  told  are  all  of  the 
Moorish  race,  or  rather  of  the  native  races  of 
Morocco,  being  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers.  They 
are  usually  splendidly  dressed,  and  have  their 
horses  gaily  caparisoned ;  splendid  trappings  being 
one  of  the  extravagancies  of  Morocco.  The 
government  of  Morocco  as  every  one  knows  is  a 
despotism ;  but  ve  can  hardly  imagine  the  extent 
to  which  despotic  power  is  carried.  The  following 
anecdote  exemplifies  it  :— 

Some  years  ago,  a  number  of  troops  rebelled  against  the' 
Emperor.  At  the  instance  of  the  prime  minister,  Ben  Dris, 
they  were  pardoned  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  gratefully  this 
imperial  mercy,  the  troops  broke  ont  afresh  in  rebellion, 
which,  with  great  difficulty,  was  quelled  by  the  Sultan, 

This,  however,  being  accomplished,  he  called  the  prima 
minister  before  him,  and  thus  addressed  the  amazed  visier  :— 

*  Now  Sir,  receive  four  hundred  bastinadoes  for  your 
pains,  and  pay  me  30,000  ducats ;  you  will  then  in  fetnre 
take  care  how  you  give  me  advice.!!! " 

We  should  imagine  Ben  Dris  would  indeed  bo 
careful ! 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  Mr.  Biehardson  describes  as  being 
extremely  beautiful.  The  country  is  level,  but 
scattered  over  with  Argan  forests,  and  dotted  with 
wild  date,  palms,  palmettos,  and  dwarf  palms.  At 
the  back  of  morocco  is  the  great  chain  of  the 
Atlas  mouutains.  We  might  here  give  several 
amusing  extracts  of  Mr.  Richardsons  entrance  into 
the  city ;  and  the  various  presentations  which  took 
place,  but  we  pass  on  to  information  of  more 
importance. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  characteristics  and 
habits  of  the  Moors,  he  says : — 

The  Moors  were  once,  and  still  are  a  commercial  people. 
Spain,  the  neighbour  of  Morocco,  still  feels  the  loss  of  the 
Moors.  They  were  the  really  industrious  classes  settled  in 
8pain.  The  merchants,  the  artists,  the  operatives,  and  agri* 
enltarists,  unfortunately  have  left  behind  them  few  inheriting 
their  habits  of  perseverance.  Little,  indeed,  can  be  ex- 
pected in  Spain,  where  the  maxim  is  adopted,  thai 
<<  Nobility  may  lie  dormant  In  a  servant,  but  becomes  extinct 
in  a  merchant."  Spain  lost  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
intelligent  and  industrious  Moors,  a  shock  she  will  never 
recover. 

The  great  commercial  depot  of  Morocco  is 
Mogodor.  Almost  all  the  European  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  at  this  port.  The  stable  exports  are  gum, 
and  almonds. 

Mr.  Biehardson  lets  us  into  some  strange  secrets 
as  to  the  "monopolies"  in  commerce,  practiced 
by  the  government  of  Morocco.  We  give  the 
substance  of  what  he  says.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  trade  in  Morocco  is  looked  upon  with 
esteem,  and  to  be  a  successful  merchant  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  honour.  The  Emperor,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  trader  in  the  land. 
"  The  monopolies  are  sold  by  auction  at  so  much 
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per  annum.    On  its  own  monopolies,  government 
as  a  role,  exacts  profits  of  cent,  per  oent. 

Among  the  monopolies  we  find  "  leeches ;"  this 
is  sold  for  60,000  dollars  per  annum.  Wax,  for 
3,000  dollars  per  annum;  bark  (P)  for  16,000 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  right  of  ooining  money  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
it  told  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  each  principal  city.  It 
is  a  dangerous  pririlege  to  be  exercised ;  for,  should  the  alloy 
be  not  of  a  quality  which  pleased  the  Emperor  or  the  par- 
ticular governor  of  th?  city,  the  unfortunate  coiner  is  forth- 
with degraded,  and  his  property  confiscated.  Indeed,  the 
coiner  sometimes  pays  for  his  negligence  or  dishonesty,  with 
his  head. 

There  are  several  monopolies,  such  as  millet, 
and  other  seeds;  cattle,  etc.  The  "  monopolies" 
do  not  interfere  with  the  custom  house  dues. 
"  Leeches  pay  an  export  dutj  of  2s.  9d.  the  thou- 
sand/' and  other  exportation  are  similarly  taxed. 

During  the  resideuoe  of  the  author  in  Morocco, 
the  Jews  were  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  probably  their  riches  won  for  them,  the 
persecution  with  which,  both  at  that  time  and  sub- 
sequently, they  were  visited.  His  description  of 
their  wedding  feasts,  is  interesting.  The  splen- 
dour, and  sumptuous  display  of  jewels,  which 
astonished  him. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  opens  with  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  Jews  of  Morocco, 
a  colony  of  whom,  we  learn,  among  other  curious 
particulars,  have  a  city  beyond  "the  Atlas,  where 
three  or  four  thousand  are  living  in  perfect  freedom, 
and  cultsvating  the  soil  which  they  have  possessed 
since  the  time  of  Solomon."  This  is  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Davidson  ;  the  author  hazards  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  refers  to  the  Jews  of  the  Oasis  of 
Sahara.  The  following  statements  are  singular, 
and  open  a  wide  field  for  speculation  : — 

As  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Atlas  Jews,  they  are  said 
not  to  have  the  Pen tn teach  and  the  law  in  the  same  order 
as  Jews  generally.  They  are  nnacqaainted  with  Exra  or 
Christ;  they  did  not  go  to  Babylon  at  the  captivity,  but 
were  dispersed  over  Africa  at  that  period.  They  are  a 
species  of  Garaaites,  or  Jewish  Protestants.  Shadai  is  the 
name  which  they  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being  when  speaking 
of  Him.  Their  written  law  begins  by  stating  that  the  world 
was  many  thousand  years  old  when  the  present  race  of  men 
was  formed,  which,  curiously  enough,  agrees  with  the  re- 
searches  of  modern  geology.  The  present  race  of  men  are 
the  joint  offspring  of  different  and  distinct  human  species ; 
the  deluge  is  not  mentioned  by  them ;  God,  it  is  said,  ap- 
peared tolshmael  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  he  must  separate 
from  Isaac,  and  go  to  the  desert,  where  he  would  make  bim  a 
great  nation :  there  would  ever  after  be  enmity  between  the 
two  races,  as  at  this  day  there  is  the  greatest  animosity 
between  the  Jews  and  Mahomedans. 

The  second  volume  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
"  Maroquine  dynasties ;"  the  "  Genealogy  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Morocco ;"  "  the  geography, 
soil,  and  climate  of  the  country ;"  "the  distinct 
varieties  of  the  human  race  as  found  in  Morocco ;" 
together  with  a  description  of  the  towns  and  cities 
on  the  Maroquine  coasts,  and  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  various  topics. 

This  work  would  have  been  valuable  at  any  time, 


but  is  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present,  when 
Morocco,  with  its  miseries  and  misfortunes,  is 
brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  daily  papers. 


Revue  Independable.  London :  W.  Jeffs. 
A  clever  article  in  the  January  number  of  this 
publication,  which  English  politicians  should  read, 
entitles  it  to  notice.  The  paper  in  question  is  on 
"lies  Armementa  Maratimes  de  France.*'  The 
writer  begins  by  stating  that  in  1854  the  budget 
of  the  French  navy  amounted  to  110,554,301  francs, 
or  £4,422,178  sterling  only  ;  while  in  1859  it  had 
increased  to  140,548,531  francs,  or  £5,621,941 
sterling.  This,  with  accumulations  of  one  hundred 
millions,  makes  a  total  for  the  year  1859  of  too 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  francs.  He  then 
inquires  how  this  enormous  sum  has  been  spent, 
and  he  says  that  the  French  Government  assigns 
the  outlay  to  the  Italian  and  Chinese  expeditions; 
but  this  assertion  he  doubts,  and  hazards  the  sup- 
position that  the  surplus  has  gone  to  fit  out  an 
armament,  whose  destination  will  be  England.  The 
writer  may  of  course  belong  to  the  class  of  alarm- 
ists, but  his  article  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound 
sense,  even  if  such  should  be  the  case. 

He  condemns  the  policy  of  Cobden  with  regard 
to  France,  and  says—"  It  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
thing  to  preach  '  peace*  to  men,  and  auch  maxims 
cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated ;  but  since  Mr. 
Cobden  has  begun  this  style  of  elocution,  we  would 
remind  him  that  he  should  address  his  homilies  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French !  It  is  the  Emperor 
whom  he  should  counsel  not  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  preparations  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  under  the  pre-supposition  of  wicked 
designs,  which  are  ooncealed  until  the  day  shall 
arrive  when  they  may  safely  be  declared." 

The  next  article  is  entitled,  "  Ge  qu'est  devenue 
L'allianoe  Anglo-Francaise."  The  argument  of 
this  paper  is,  that  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  al- 
though not  openly  broken,  yet  no  longer  exists; 
that  the  Emperor  has  renounced  it  per  se,  and  that 
if  be  does  not  publicly  say  as  much,  he  merely 
holds  his  tongue  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
projects. 

The  writer  discusses  the  Russian  war ;  its  abrupt 
termination ;  the  advantageous  terms  to  Russia  on 
which  peace  was  made ;  the  subsequent  overtures 
of  France  to  Russia;  the  Italian  question;  the 
articles  in  the  MonUeur,  which  he  very  justly  ob- 
serves "  mirrored  the  thought  of  its  master" 
(montrerent  oft  en  £tait  la  pensee  du  maitre) ;  and 
from  all  these  circumstances  he  draws  the  same 
deduction — the  enmity  of  Napoleon  to  England. 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
the  Emperor  has  had  recourse  to  soft  words  and 
tender  caresses."  Then  comes  the  moti?e — "be- 
cause he  needs  England  in  the  congress !" 

The  next  article  is  on  the  four  merchants  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  written  in  the  most  perfect  good 
temper.   "  Their  simplicity/*  says  the  writer,  "re- 
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minds  me  of  a  caricature  which  appeared  some  time 
since  in  Charivari.  This  caricature  represented 
two  persons,  the  one  newly  imported  from  the 
country,  a  '  brave  bourgeois ;'  the  other  a  Parisian 
'  Robert  Maoaire'  sort  of  person.  The  dialogue  is 
m  follows : — 

"The  Countryman:  Sir— they  say  that  there 
are  numbers  of  thieves  in  this  beautiful  capital 

w  Paris  man :  Yes,  sir,  a  great  many. 

"Countryman :  But,  sir,  the  police  should  take 
them  up. 

"  Paris  man :  Sir — by  a  recent  order  of  the 
police  thieves  are  compelled  to  wear  their  tickets 
and  their  number  on  their  breasts. 

"Countryman:  Really! 

"The  countryman  was»  very  short,  while  his 
companion  chanced  to  be  very  tall ;  thus  the  little 
fellow  was  obliged  to  raise  his  head  very  much, 
that  he  might  look  into  the  face  of  his  informant, 
and  catch  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  the 
Oracle's  lips.  Whilst  in  this  attitude  it  somehow 
or  other  happened  that  the  countryman's  watch 
found  its  way  into  the  Paris  man's  pocket.  Probably 
•one  moments  after,  when  the  good  countryman 
▼ished  to  ascertain  the  time,  he  might  have  agreed 
in  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  ingenious  device 
communicated  to  him  by  his  former  oompanion  l" 

"The  citizens  of  Liverpool,"  says  the  writer, 
"have  committed  no  treasonable  action  by  writing 
to  a  foreign  sovereign,  but  they  have  certainly  been 
wonderfully  simple."  • 

There  are  several  notices  of  books  published  in 
Jnnce,  and  either  written  or  translated  by  French 
authors  of  little  interest  to  the  general  English 
reader. 


Tie  Marquis  D'Houterive ;  or  the  Romance  of  a 
Poor  Young  Man.  By  Octave  Fettillbt. 
London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.  1  vol. 
Wi  opened  this  book  with  considerable  repug- 
nance to  the  title.  "  The  romance  of  a  poor  young 
wn  V  the  very  idea  was  an  absurdity !  What 
romance,  or  fine  sentiment,  or  fine  feeling  can  be 
•"ociated  with  poverty  P  The  world  says  "  nay" 
to  inch  a  notion,  and  treats  u  poverty"  with  most 
wperb  contempt. 

Then  as  to  *  poor  young  men,"  why  every  person 

hows  them  to  be  at  a  discount !     Who  cares 

wont  *  poor  young  men !"     Country  parsons  with 

240  per  annum,  or  younger  sons  with  nothing  at 

*u!    What  can  there  be  interesting  in  suoh 

Prions?    But  "rich  young  men" — aye,  there  is 

a  difference !    Bich  young  men  have  so  many  at- 

tactions,  are  so  very  agreeable— to  mothers,  with 

■w  a  dozen  portionless  and  marriageable  daughters ! 

^  Bo  we  just  gave  a  supercilious  look  at  our 

poor  young  man"  with  a  big  name,  and  were 

fljngto  pass  him  bye,  when  something  about  him 

r**&  us.    He  was'nt  so  bad  as  he  ought  to  have 

**  in  consideration  of  his  poverty;  be  seemed 

^^■omething  in  him  after  all;  we  didn't  care 

wJcavehim;  he  managed  to  entertain  us ;  he  was 


a  pleasant  person  withall,  and  moreover  a  very 
worthy  and  sensible  man.  We  found  good  maxims 
in  his  mouth,  and  as  good  maxims  are  worth  re- 
peating, we  will  give  one  or  two  proving  the  style 
of  our  "  poor  young  man."  He  is  addressing  a 
young  girl,  who  has  uttered  an  illiberal  sentiment, 
and  says  : — "  If  the  loss  of  faith  in  goodness,  if 
doubt  and  deadness  of  soul,  are  the  bitterest  fruits 
of  a  long  life's  experience,  nothing  in  the  world 
deserves  more  compassion  than  a  heart  that  is 
withered  by  mistrust  before  it  has  lived."  That 
is  a  good  thought  and  well  expressed.  Farther 
on  in  the  volume,  arguing  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  says : — 

I  have  alwayt  thomght  that,  in  our  modern  toeiety,  honour 
it  at  the  top  of  the  whole  hierarchy  of  duties.  It  supplies 
the  place  now-a-dajs,  of  so  many  half  obliterated  virtues  in 
men's  consciences,  so  many  half  dead  beliefs ;  it  plays  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  so  much  the  part  of  a  guardian 
deity,  that  it  will  never  enter  mj  mind  to  weaken  its  rights, 
to  discuss  its  decrees,  or  to  lower  its  obligations.  Honour, 
in  its  indefinite  character  is  something  superior  to  the  law 
and  morality ;  we  do  not  reason  it  out — we  feel  it.  If  we 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the  cross,  let  us 
acknowledge  the  obligations  of  honour. 

That  is  mere  worldly  wisdom  of  course,  but  still 
it  is  wisdom. 

We  may  remark  en  passant,  that  this  "  poor 
young  man,"  is  not  a  countryman  of  our  own,  but 
a  Frenchman  in  an  English  coat.  No  doubt  he 
would  look  better  in  the  garb  of  his  country,  but 
still  he  makes  a  very  fair  appearance  in  ours.  He 
has,  moreover,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  penny 
paper,  the  property  of  bis  introducer,  and,  he  is 
none  the  worse  for  that.  "  Poverty  gives  us 
strange  bed-fellows,"  and  a  "  Poor  Young  Man'  ' 
must  be  content  with  humble  company. 

We  don't  tell  his  story  for  him,  but  it  is  a  very 
interesting  tale,  and  very  prettily  told.  Even 
anxious,  and  matrimonially  intent  mothers  will  find 
the  "  Poor  Young  Man  "  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  we  are  sure  they  will  like  him  well  enough 
when  they  have  admitted  him  to  the  companion- 
ship of  their  home  circle. 


The  Princess. 
Illustrated. 


Bt  Alfred  Teottyson.     1  Vol., 
London :  Edward  Moxon. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  beautiful  edition  of  an  old 
poem.  It  is  splendidly  got  up  on  paper  almost 
like  cardboard ;  and  with  several  admirable  illus- 
trations engraved  on  wood  by  Dalziel,  Green, 
Thomas,  and  E.  Williams,  from  drawings  by 
Maclise.  There  is  one  conspicuous  fault,  however, 
in  these  pictures  which  strikes  us  as  marring  the 
effect.  The  figures  in  the  background  are  too 
much  shaded ;  contrasted  with  the  bright  light  of 
the  foreground  they  look  like  Ethiopians,  and  there 
is  no  possible  reason  why  they  should  do  so.  There 
are  several  very  pretty  canzonets  interspersed 
through  this  volume.  Doubtless  they  are  known 
to  some  of  our  readers  and  are  unknown  to  others. 
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One  struck  us,  until  we  came  to  the  concluding  line, 

Blow,  bugle,  blow  :  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
This  reminded  u*  so  forcibly  of  Honourable  Ar- 
tillery Companies,  and  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  that 
all  poetic  ideas  were  pot  to  flight,  and  we  turned 
over  the  page  with  a  sigh,  until  we  lit  on  the  fol- 
lowing couplet,  pleasing  by  its  simplicity  : — 

"  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead ; 

She  nor  swoon'd  nor  utter'd  cry: 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

•  8he  most  weep,  or  she  will  die.' 
Then  they  praised  him  soft  and  low, 

Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe; 

Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stent, 
Took  the  facecloth  from  the  nee, 

Yet  she  neither  nto? ed  nor  wept. 
Rose,  a  nurse  of  ninety  yean, 

8et  his  child  upon  her  knee ; 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears, 

Sweet,  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

The  poem  beiug  old  needs  no  comment.      The 
volume  is  a  beautiful  drawiag-room  book. 


The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.      By   the 

Author  of  "Mary   Powell. "     Fourth  Edition. 

1  vol.,  pp.  235.    London :  Arther  Hall,  Virtue, 

and  Co. 
This  being  a  fourth  edition  indicates  its  popularity. 
It  is  a  record  of  the  events,  during  a  number  of 
years,  in  the  household  at  Chelsea,  of  an  eminent 
and  honest  English  lawyer,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  England  had  never  a  purer  or  more  up- 
right judge  than  its  ex- chancellor,  who  was  be- 
headed for  his  persistence  in  believing  that  there  is 
a  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  wherewith 
the  State  should  not  intermeddle ;  and  refusing,  at 
a  period  when  oaths  were  lightly  broken,  to  accept 
one  which  he  might  not  keep.  The  work  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  diary  by  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Boper,  including  periods  before  and  after  her  mar- 
riage. The  style  of  the  period,  and  of  a  lady  in 
the  position  and  under  the  trials  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  favourite  daughter,  are  preserved  well. 
The  extract  beneath  refers  to  Sir  Thomas  More's 
return  to  private  life : — 

He  hath  resigned  the  great  seal !  And  none  of  ns  knew 
of  his  having  done  so*,  nor  e'en  of  his  meditating  if,  till 
alter  morning  prayers  to-day,  when,  instead  of  one  of  his 
gentlemen  stepping  np  to  my  mother  in  her  pew,  with  the 
words,  *'  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,**  he  cometh  np  to  her 
himself,  with  a  smile  on 's  lace,  and  saith,  low  bowing  as  he 
spake,  "Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.*'  She  takes  it  for  one  of 
the  manie  jests,  whereof  she  misses  the  point;  and,  'tis  not 
till  we  are  oat  of  church,  in  the  open  air,  that  aha  fairy 
comprehends  my  Lord  Chancellor  is  indeede  gone,  and  she 
hath  only  her  Sir  Thomas  More.  A  buret  of  tears  was  no 
aore  than  was  to  be  lookt  for  from  poor  mother;  and,  in 
sooth,  we  alle  felt  aggreived  and  mortifyde  enough;  bat 
*twas  a  short  sorrow,  for  father  dadaced  that  he  hsd  east 
Pelion  and  Ossa  of  his  back  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
fell  into  sooh  fanny  antics  that  we  were  eoono  as  merry  as 
ever  we  were  in  oar  lives. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  book  to  its 
*aders. 


The  Shipping  Merest :  or  W.  S.  Lindsav  answered 

by  George  Seymour.  Sewed,  pp.  6*6. 
This  pamphlet  professes  to  answer  Mr.  Lindsay's 
statements  made  at  a  meeting  in  the  London 
Tavern.  Mr.  Seymour  is  of  the  firm  of  Seymour, 
Peacock,  and  Co.,  and  be  knows  all  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  could  tell  him  of  the  shipping  trade ;  bat 
he  differs  from  that  gentleman  on  the  means  neces- 
sary for  its  restoration  to  prosperity.  The  pam- 
phlet is  extremely  severe  on  one  or  two  points,  but 
we  suppose  that  is  all  deserved  and  quite  right. 
Mr.  Seymour  is  an  avowed  free  trader,  and  he 
holds  the  enforcement  of  the  reciprocity  clause* 
essential  to  the  advancement  of  free  trade,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  shipping.  We  copy  one  passage, 
and  recommend  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question,  and  have  read  Mr.  Jjindsay's  opinions,  to 
study  next  under  Mr.  Seymour. 

Ships  are  therefore  not  only  anlike  property  ia  rsilwjri, 
bat  they  are  anlike  property  of  every  other  kind.  Hie 
shopkeeper,  before  commencing  business,  enters  into  a  de- 
tailed escalation  as  to  receipts  and  profits,  and  so  dees  the 
manufacturer;  aad  tacosts  as  a  shopkeeper  ores  a  auoettt* 
tnrer  is  not  accident.  People  become  shopkeepers  aad  aaau* 
factarers  with  a  margin  wide  enough  to  cover  everything; 
and  a  two  per  cent,  tax  at  any  time  would  certainty  not  lead 
to  a  general  shopkeeping  and  manufacturing  winding-up. 
Bat  with  ships  it  is  quite  otherwise.  No  general  rale  am 
be  laid  down,  aad  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  may  be  anfeit  by 
some  shipowners  while  it  would  distress  others.  Ia  the 
best  and  in  the  worst  of  times  one  ship  may  be  doing  veil, 
and  leaving  something,  and  another  ship,  under  no  apparent 
disadTantage,  may  be  sinking  mooey.  Yet,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
practical  maa  as  he  has  so  often  Donated  himself  to  be, 
stands  forward  and  alrms  that  if  the  two  per  tent,  hardens 
were  removed  from  British  shipping,  British  shipowner! 
would  have  no  farther  reason  to  complain. 

Bat  this  iahercnt  uncertainty  is  not  the  only  point  of 
difference  between  shipping  and  railways,  and  other  interest*. 
Railways  may  employ  whom  they  please,  and  how  they 
please;  and  those  employed  oa  railways  are  always  under 
snpervistoo.  How  is  it  with  ships  t  Parliament  says  they 
most  take  ships  into  their  owo  hands,  and  do  with  them  as 
seems  best  calculated  to  observe  the  public  good.  We  do 
not  eare  who  drives  railway  engines,  although  railway 
engine  drivers  have  the  lives  of  hundreds  in  their  haudi; 
and  we  do  not  ears  whether  shopkeepers  employ  male  sr 
female  labour.  These  are  mere  questions  for  esaplpyeis  M* 
employed— but  "  ahips  are  ships,  and  leather  is  leather," 
and  we  shall  take  care  who  has  to  do  with  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  publie  policy  that  the  officers  of  merchant  ships 
should  be  men  of  education— men  in  all  respeets  qualified  to 
enter  the  Queen's  etrvloa  when  occasion  shall  ream  ire ;  does 
that  entail  hardship  upon  the  British  shipowners  •  It  es- 
eludes  many  men  from  the  command  of  their  own  ships,  and 
such  exclusion  forms  a  material  point  of  difference  between 
ships  and  railways. 


Ierne,  p.  5$,  London,  Partridge  and  Co., — is  part 
1,  of  vol.  1,  and  of  12  parts,  designed  to  illustrate 
Ireland  with  notes  of  peoples  and  places,  by  an 
amusing  and  clever  writer.  We  regret  that  the 
province  of  Ireland  he  has  commenced  in,  Munster.ia 
that  of  which  we  know  nothing  personally,  but  the 
stories  seem  probable,  and  the  engraving  at  &* 
cathedral  and  rock  of  Caahel  is  we  hope  oati* 
correct,  because  Caahel  must  in  that  case  inff 
high  attractions,  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
travellers. 
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JaMVaey  1st. ""  ■  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the 
two  cathedrals — St  Paul's  and  Westminster  in  London 
-«*weie  opened  free  for  public  worship,  along  with 
Beeter  Hall  and  St.  James'  Hall,  and  three  theatres ; 
and  they  were  all  crowded,  on  a  cheerless  cold  night, 
by  congregations  in  the  aggregate  equal  to  twenty 
thonaand  persons,  without  producing  any  apparent  re- 
(faction  in  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary  chapels  and 
churches. 

In  Paris  the  Emperor  received  the  congratulations 
ef  the  diplomatic  corps,  conveyed  in  brief  and  common- 
place terms  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  replied  thai  he 
respected  all  existing  rights,  and  hoped  for  the  long 

tndtxence  of  peace, 
torn.—*— Intelligence  from  the  United  States  says 

that  the  House  of  Representatives  cannot  select  a 


The  Republican  party  have  a  majority,  but 
■tt  the  requisite  of  two-thirds. 

This  is  the  flrst  day  of  business  in  the  year,  and  it 
may  net  be  uninteresting  hereafter  to  remember  that 
Centals  told  for  95  to  95  and  three-eights,  and  the 
minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  was 
state  per  cent  The  French  Fjmperor*s  pacific  asaur- 
sases  yesterday  to  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Pari*  were 
worth  little,  because  they  are  not  fully  believed— more, 
at  beat,  than  his  statement  that  he  had  always  re- 
•peeled  existing  rights. 

The  first  corn  market  of  the  year  was  dull,  and  the 
pries*  of  grain  of  all  descriptions  fell  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  averages 

There  sxe  reports  of  irregular  conflicts  towards  the 
elsse  of  the  year  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards, 
with  varied  results.  Cholera  attacks  seventy  to  eighty 
sees  per  day  in  the  Spanish  camp. 

Srdw— — Money  borrowed  for  national  purposes  in 
Europe,  and  the  British  colonies  and  possessions,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  is  reckoned  up  to  eighty-four  millions, 
and  the  British  exchequer  is  relieved  from  a  payment 
m  annuities  of  £1,599,500.  The  reduction,  at  thirty 
year's  purchase,  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  fifty 
amnions  wiped  out. 

The  relations  between  Britain  and  France  have  im- 
fteved  recently,  and  those  between  France  and  Rome 
ere  said  to  be  worse.  An  angry  correspondence  be- 
ts*** the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  is  mentioned.  Austria 
destines  to  make  an  armed  intervention  in  behalf  of 
me  Italian  Dukes,  and  France  refuses  to  restore  the 
Legations  to  Rome  by  force ;  while  the  Emperor  of 
France  counsels  the  Pope  not  to  shed  blood  for  the  re- 
covery ef  his  territories. 

4th,— A  number  of  indignation  meetings  against 
lie  people  of  the  Legations  for  not  being  contented  with 
use  government  of  the  Pope  have  been  held  in  Ireland. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  Sardinian  King  are 
the  persons  chiefly  denounced  for  the  encouragement  of 
these  proceedings. 

list  British  ship  Aecrington  with  a  large  number  of 
ssitttera*  wives  and  children  for  Calcutta,  put  into  Per- 
Bsmbmeo  en  the  4th  ult,  and  sixty-five  deaths  were  re- 
l  daring  her  voyage— it  is  said  from  the  use  of 
1  or  poisoned  food,  and  had  sanitary    arrange* 

The  Spaniards  propose  the  great  addition  to  their  army 
of,  it  is  stated,  70,000  men  ;  and  6000  caeualities  since 
the  commencement  of  their  hostilities  with  the  Moors 
ate  reported. 

St*.  ■  A  Congress  of  European  Powers,  will  now 
it  as  e*i*\  he  held,  but  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
ossw  si  ilns,  France  will  annex  Nice  and  Savoy  ;  and 
PiedoKmt  ViU  annex  all  Central  Italy,  tad  thns^end  all 
wje  AtnenitSes,  exeept  those  concerning  Rome. 

News  from  India  is  that  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  has  ejected 
the  rebels  from  Nepaul.    Several  bands   have  been 


crushed  on  the  borders  of  Oude.  Two  of  ths  Oude 
leaders  and  two  thousand  men  have  been  made  prisoners 
The  Begum  has  escaped,  although  her  paramour  is  one 
of  the  prisoners. 

6th.— — — A  change  of  Ministry  occulted  yesterday 
at  Paris.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Count  Walewski,  has 
resigned,  and  M.  Thouvenel,  the  present  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  M. 
Thouvenel  is  no  friend  of  the  British  alliance,  but  the 
great  supporter  of  M.  Lesseps'  proposed  canal  through 
the  desert  of  Suez,  which  would  never  be  made,  but 
would  form  a  pretext  for  French  intervention  in  Egypt. 

A  great  reform  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Bright,  their  member,  appears  to 
have  resigned  his  idea  of  t  rating  bill,  and  adheres  to 
the  Ministerial  scheme. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  un- 
covered to-day  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

7th. Count  Walewski  is  said  to  have  resigned 

because  the  Emperor  of  the  French  contemplates  a 
policy  towards  the  Pope  of  which  the  late  Minister  dis- 
approves ;  and  his  resignation  has  ruffled  the  temper 
of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Roman 
Government  recruit  their  forces  and  obtain  money  by 
subscription  from  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
Spaniards  more  forward  from  Cueta  to  Tetuan,  a 
Moorish  town  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  An 
insurrectionary  spirit  is  apparent  in  Yenetia. 

9th.— Another  arrival  from  America  brings 
the  President's  Message,  in  which  he  states  that  tits 
San  Juan  difficulty  must  be  settled  by  a  negotiation, 
and  is  complimentary  on  the  forbearance  of  the  British 
admiral  on  the  station  when  General  Harney  landed 
those  forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  island,  whom 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn.  President  Buchanan 
renewa  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  the  States 
should  buy  Cuba. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Baron  Macaulay  were  in- 
terred to-day  in  Westminster  Abbey,  following  next 
among  public  characters  on  Robert  Stephenson.  A 
large  number  of  literary  and  political  men  attended  to 
testify  their  regard  for  the  memory  of  England's  great 
essayist  and  historian.  Baron  Macaulay  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  minister  of  a  Scotch  parish,  and  for  some 
time,  at  different  periods,  he  represented  Edinburgh  in 
the  Commons ;  bat  he  was  not  partial  to  the  country — 
indeed,  if  statements  in  his  history  might  not  be  con* 
sidered  blunders,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been 
strongly  prejudiced  against  it 

11th. The  military  organisation  of  the  country 

continues  to  be  pursued  with  activity.  The  number  of 
rifle  volunteers  must  now  he  close  on  one  hundred 
thousand.  A  set  of  rules  were  issued  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  with  the  military  service  soldiers 
who  might  obtain  discharges  after  a  short  period  spent 
with  their  regiments.  Austria  declines  now  to  join  t 
congress.    In  that  determination  other  Powers  unite. 

12th. From  Rome  it  is  written  that  the  Papal 

army  will  only  be  raised  from  18,000  to  20,000  men, 
according  to  agreement  with  other  powers. 

By  the  Bombay  mail  it  is  stated  that  the  Nepauleae 
campaign  is  over,  and  that  all  the  rebels  except  the  ex- 
Begum  of  Oude  had  surrendered.  Nana  Sahib  is  dead. 
A  letter  of  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Pope  is  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  advises  the  Pope  to  renounce  those 
provinces — the  Legations — which  for  fifty  years  have 
been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope 
refuses  to  accept  this  cuonsel,  and  describes*the  pam- 
phlet entitled,  *  The  Pope  and  the  Congress,"  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  known  to  express  the  opinions  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  at  stained  with  hypocrisy.  An  alliance 
between  Britain  and  France— a  treaty  or  an  ttnder- 
stanalng-Hsloser  than  has  existed  for  some  time  past, 
is  mentioned.    The  French  Emperor  recommends  im- 
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portant  alterations  in  the  commercial  laws  of  France  ; 
and  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  commercial  treaty  is 
prevalent. 

12th.  Cabinet  Councils  hare  recently  been 

frequent.  One  was  held  to-day,  bat  is  supposed  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  execution  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  supposed 
still  to  place  a  difficulty  between  England  and  France, 
and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  entente  cordiale.  Re- 
ports of  insurrectionary  organisations  in  Hungary, 
Rome,  and  Veneris  reach  us.  Russia,  it  is  said,  will 
again  assist  Austria  in  suppressing  the  Hungarians. 

13th. Lord  Cowley,  the  British  Ambassador 

at  Paris,  has  visited  London  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
common  action  in  the  case  of  Italy.  The  evil  reports 
of  Hungary  continue ;  of  coarse  some  people  deem 
them  good.  The  mail  from  China  reports  active  pre- 
paraticns  among  the  Chinese  authorities  to  resist  ag- 
gression. In  India  one  shilling  per  801bs.  has  been 
added  to  the  salt  tax,  of  which  the  natives  complained 
before  at  being  too  onerous.  The  bullion  and  coin  in 
the  Bank  of  England  on  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
amounted  to  £16,224,129,  and  the  reserved  notes  to 
£8,170,740.  Well  informed  persons  say  that  they 
will  become  less  by  and  bye.  A  curious  case  has  been* 
brought  into  an  Isle  of  Wight  Court  Two  officers  o 
a  mercantile  ship,  the  barque  Anna  of  New  York,  were 
charged  with  the  murder  of  six  coloured  seamen  on 
board  the  Anna  while  at  sea.  The  magistrates  decided 
that  the  crime  was  committed  out  of  their  jurisdiction, 
and  they  would  not  detain  the  men  except  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  American  Consul. 

14th.  The  French  are  going  round  the  globe, 

forming  new  settlements.  In  addition  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  our  Government  gave  them — to  a  spot  of  Abys- 
sinia which  they  have  purchased — to  a  part  of  Cochin 
China  which  they  desire  to  seize— they  have  taken  part 
of  Madagascar.  The  Russians  are  said  to  have  an 
army  of  80,000  men  en  route  to  Amoor  and  China. 
The  Canadian  Government  wanted  a  loan  of  £2,800,000 
at  5  per  cent  in  the  London  Markets.  Tenders  of 
£22,000,000  to  £23,000,000  have  been  made  to  them. 

16th. The   Spaniards   state   that  they  have 

gained  another  victory  over  the  Moors,  bat  they  do  not 
mention  the  date.  Now  they  report  that  they  command 
the  valley  of  the  Tetuan.  The  weekly  mail  from 
America  mentions  a  great  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics 
at  New  Orleans  to  sympathise  with  the  Pope.  Odd  it 
must  be  if  Republicans  who  have  no  monarch  oppose 
the  attempt  of  the  people  of  the  Legations  only  to 
change  their  Sovereign.  More  losses  at  sea  are  re- 
ported. The  most  serious  is  that  of  the  Flora  Temple 
on  a  reef.  The  ship  had  850  Chinese  coolies  on  board, 
all  of  whom  are  lost  Had  the  Flora  Temple  boats  for 
£50  passengers  ?  And  why  were  these  mem  shipped 
against  their  will,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  as 
they  had  mutinied  on  the  previous  day  ? 

17th. Farther  news  from  America  is,  that  the 

city  of  Rio  Grande  was  captured  by  Cortinas  and  500 
Mexicans,  but  was  re-taken  by  the  Texas  rangers  sub- 
sequently. A  telegraph  from  Turin  intimates  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  return  of  Count 
Cavour  to  power.  The  event  will  increase  the  excite- 
ment in  Italy. 

18th. The  French  commercial  reforms  are  to 

consist  of  the  substitution  for  prohibitive  duties  of  pro- 
tective duties.  The  latter  will  range  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  and  come  into  operation  in  July,  1861.  In 
return  we  are  to  abolish  the  duty  on  silk,  and  reduce 
the  duty  on  wine.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Cobden,  who 
acted  for  us,  has  not  managed  well.  The  report  is  re- 
newed that  Austria  and  Russia  have  again  entered  into 
the  bonds  of  good  fellowship. 

19th. The  Atrato  brought  in  the  West  Indian 

mail  yesterday,  with  no  very  important  intelligence. 
The  French  Government  have  decided  on  the  adoption 


of  measures  against  the  members  of  the  society  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul.  This  is  a  Jesuit  society.  The 
Spaniards  yesterday,  from  Madrid,  reported  more 
fighting  with  the  Moors,  and  the  gain  to  the  Spaniards. 
There  is  the  common  batch  of  reports  from  Italy — 
perhaps  a  little  aggravated. 

20. — The  commercial  treaty  with  France  is  almost 
the  only  topic  of  conversation.  It  is  almost  concluded, 
and  consists  only  in  the  provisions  already  stated.  Some 
surprise  has  been  expressed  that  our  Government  should 
adopt,  and  Mr.  Cobden  be  concerned  in,  negotiating  a 
reciprocity  treaty. 

21  ST. Some  fighting  seems  still  to  be  going 

forward  among  the  Burda  hills,  near  Bombay,  with  the 
Waghiers,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  connected  in  the 
old  rebellion.  Lord  Clyde,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
addressed  the  9th  Regiment  Native  Bombay  Army,  and 
through  them  thanked  all  the  Bombay  army  for  loyalty 
and  good  conduct  in  the  late  revolt  The  Governor- 
General  has  made  a  tour  of  the  north-western  provinoes 
delivering  rewards— some  of  them  munificent — to  the 
loyal  chiefs  and  princes,  first  among  whom  is  Scindiah. 
A  fire  occurred  in  his  camp  on  the  17th  December, 
aud  he  was  burned  out,  but  no  greater  loss  occurred— 
not  even  in  property— than  the  tents  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

The  change  in  the  Sardinian  Ministry  is  complete, 
and  the  cause  of  much  joy  over  all  Italy.  The  *nn^ttr 
tion  ot  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  is  again  revived  as 
the  Emperor's  conditions  for  assenting  to  the  union  of 
Central  Italy  with  Piedmont  A  severe  storm  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  had  cast  thirty  vessels  on  the 
shore.  They  were  engaged  as  transports  for  the  army 
in  Morocco. 

23rd. The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  M.  T. 

Baines  occurred  this  afternoon.  He  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mr.  Baines,  who  established  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
and  for  a  long  period  represented  that  town.  Mr.  M. 
T.  Baines  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  at  his 
death  he  also  represented  Leeds.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man was  in  the  legal  profession,  but  he  has  been  long 
connected  with  politics,  and  has  occupied  several  im- 
portant positions  in  public  life.  He  was  in  his  fifty* 
ninth  year. 

On  Saturday  morning  Captain  Harrison,  of  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship,  was  drowned  while  passing  from 
his  house  at  Ryde  to  the  docks  of  Southampton  in  one 
of  the  ship's  boats.  Great  sympathy  is  expressed  for 
the  family  of  Captain  Harrison,  who  was  known  to 
many  from  his  connectinn  with  the  great  ship ;  bat 
there  seems  to  be  some  fatality  attached  to  that  vessel. 
All  its  matters  go  wrong. 

Count  Cavour  has  decided  to  re*  assemble  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Piedmont  immediately.  American  papers 
record  a  terrible  calamity  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
by  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  mills,  in  which  700  persons 
were  employed  and  200  were  injured,  of  which  65  were 
dead  in  the  ruins  or  in  the  fire  which  subsequently 
consumed  them. 

24th. Last  night  and  this  morning  were 

stormy  in  London,  but  towards  afternoon  the  day  im- 
proved, and  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled  for 
the  Queen's  progress  to  open  Parliament  The  speech 
from  the  throne  is  a  fair  rename  of  foreign  politios, 
longer  than  usual ;  with  particular  references  to  defen- 
sive preparations,  and  the  rifle  Volunteers,  with  a 
promise  of  a  reform  bill  in  a  dry  paragraph,  and  is  on 
the  whole  a  better  speech  than  usual.  The  attendance 
of  members  in  both  Houses  was  very  good,  and  although 
no  amendment  was  offered  to  the  addres*)  long  speeches 
were  delivered.  A  change  of  Ministry  has  occurred 
at  Nsples — perhaps  it  can  scarcely  be  for  the  worse. 

26th. The  treaty  of  commerce  between  Britain 

and  France  was  signed  yesterday,  although  that  is  not 
stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  The  Spaniards  report 
the  landing  of  considerable  quantities  of  siege  artillery 
in  Morocco, 
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THE    REFORM    BILL- 


Iff  our  last  number  we  made  some  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bright  at 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  these  paragraphs  eleven  and 
a-half  millions  are  printed  for  seven  and 
a-half  millions,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bright,  the  number  of  males  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  Our  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  error  by  one  gentleman  who  thinks 
that  we  do  Mr.  Bright  an  injustice  in  our 
remarks.  The  printer  or  the  writer  did 
injustice  to  the  member  for  Birmingham 
in  placing  eleven  for  seven  to  the  extent 
of  four  millions ;  but  as  it  was  followed 
by  some  rough  calculations  all  founded  on 
the  real  seven  instead  of  the  erroneous 
eleven,  no  great  harm  can  have  occurred. 
We  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all  men, 
and  seldom  interfere  with  their  motives,  for 
they  are  not  open  to  us  ;  but  we  have 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Bright  has  been  guided  by  excellent 
motives,  although  we  think  he  has  pursued 
an  erroneous  policy  on  Reform. 

In  1858  measures  had  been  adopted  to 
consolidate  and  extend  the  movement  for 
a  complete  or  manhood  suffrage ;  equitable 
electoral  districts ;  the  ballot ;  and  trien- 
nial Parliaments.  All  these  objects  were 
supposed  to  consist  with  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  their  party. 
We  had  differed  occasionally  from  tne  de- 
tails of  many  of  their  plans  and  schemes ; 
hut  we  believed  that  all  these  projects 
would  remain  over  until  they  could  be  re- 


ferred to  the  common  sense  of  the  men 
whose  families  and  interests  are  affected 
by  them.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year, 
1858,  Mr.  Bright  announced  his  plan  of  a 
franchise  founded  on  poor-rates  $  erro- 
neous in  principle,  because  poor-rates  are 
unconnected  with  the  objects  of  general 
government;  and  impracticable  in  England 
or  Scotland  where  their  incidence  differs 
in  counties  or  unions — being  occasionally 
inflicted  on  earnings;  generally  on  rents, 
but  without  any  feed  standard,  so  the 
amount  adopted  varies  in  different  quarters. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  rating  quali- 
fication was  impolitic,  the  other  fact  that 
it  is  impracticable  without  a  new  Poor 
Law  Act  stood  in  the  way.  This  diffe- 
rence in  detail  destroyed  the  movement. 
A  general  notion  spread  among  the  people 
that  their  aid  was  required  only  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  political  leaders.  They 
had  oeen  before  disappointed,  and  disap- 
pointed frequently;  so  they  determined 
to  wait  the  will  of  the  Government.  The 
Derby  Cabinet  having  proposed  a  measure 
of  Reform  were  defeated,  and  dissolved 
Parliament.  Before  the  new  Parliament 
assembled  the  Liberal  members  met  in 
Willis's  Rooms,  and  agreed  to  support  a 
coalition  Cabinet  against  the  Derby 
Government,  without  obtaining  any  terms 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  unless,  indeed,  two 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  could  be  deemed 
terms.  From  that  resolution  and  from 
the  subsequent  vote  a  few  independent 
Liberals  dissented,  and  their  conduct  was 
bitterly  censured  in  many  quarters.  They 
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refused  to  be  driven  like  sheep  to  the  poll ; 
and  the  result  vindicates  their  decision. 

We  have  the  first  bill  of  the  Derby 
Government,  and  we  know  that  the  second 
was  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  first ; 
but  the  first  was  superior  to  the  bill  of 
the  present  Government,  which  we  are 
now  to  describe.  Twelve  months  have 
been  therefore  lost  to  the  cause  of  Reform 
by  the  vote  consequent  upon  the  meeting 
in  Willis's  Rooms ;  and  not  only  has  the 
time  been  lost,  but  now  we  are  offered  a 
smaller  Bill  than  the  Derby  Government 
proposed. 

The  borough  franchise  was  left  unaltered 
in  the  first  Derby  BUI;  but  we  would 
rather  have  it  unchanged  than  cobbled  up 
in  a  manner  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
The  entire  evil  was  left  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  subsequent  bill  at  a  subsequent  date ; 
and  the  decisive  principle  contained  in  the 
first  proposal  was  the  equalization  of  the 
borough  and  the  county  qualifications. 
This  achievement  almost  reconciled  us  to 
the  postponement  of  a  change  in  the 
borough  qualifications,  if  the  unenfran- 
chised could  not  carry  a  personal  suffrage. 
They  were  able  to  accomplish  the  object 
if  they  had  been  pleased  to  try.  They 
have  not  endeavoured,  because  they  have 
been  checked  by  those  who  should  have 
guided  them,  until  they  have  become  apa- 
thetic, careless,  and  listless — a  dangerous 
state  of  the  public  mind,  for  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  country  governed  by 
honest  politics. 

The  Derby  Government  were  under- 
stood to  have  abandoned  this  excellent 
principle  of  equal  qualification  for  country 
and  town;  and  to  have  adopted  a  six 
pound  qualification  by  rental  for  boroughs, 
m  their  bill  of  last  year.  That  bill  was 
never  printed.  The  meeting  at  WilhVs 
Rooms  interposed  a  veto  between  the  bill 
and  the  constituencies,  without  knowing 
th6  particulars  of  the  former,  or  having 
secured  anything  better  in  its  place.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament  will  never  again  join  a 
caucus  of  this  character,  and  run  in  a  ruck 
blindfolded.  It  is  the  evil  of  party  and  a 
spirit.  Parties  must  exist,  but  in  this  case 
the  party  fought  not  for  measures  but  for 
men.  Now,  what  have  the  men  done  for 
them  ? 

We  have  long  advocated  a  complete 
Reform  of  Parliament,  and  we  have  post- 
poned the  publication  of  this  number  un- 


til we  could  give  some  account  of  Lord 
John  RusselTs  measure. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  believe, 
like  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Times 
newspaper,  that  the  public  are  perfectly 
apathetic  on  the  subject.  They  are  cor- 
rect. The  public  submit  to  this  operation 
with  a  supreme  contempt  of  consequen- 
ces. The  present  constituencies  have 
sent  654  gentlemen  to  represent  them  in 
the  Commons,  and  they  suppose  that  they 
are  represented  by  these  gentlemen  ;  but 
when  in  the  committee  on  the  duties  res- 
pecting artificial  flowers  and  silks,  although 
theyaftect  the  living  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  persons,  not  one-half  of 
the  members  were  present.  This  is  re- 
presentation ! 

The  Ministry  acted  wisely  in  bringing 
all  the  three  bills  at  once  before  the  Com- 
mons, and  in   endeavouring  to  carry  all 
three  through  in  the  same  session.     The 
number  of  borough  electors  in  England 
and  Wales  is  440,790,  of  whom  30,765 
are  freemen,  and  410,025  are  £10  voters. 
The   addition  by  a  £6    rental   franchise 
would  be  194,199,  or  a  total  number  of 
634,969     The  Government  consider  this 
satisfactory,  and  they  propose  a  £6  rental 
for  boroughs.     It  is  an  addition  of  forty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  present  roll.     Nearly 
one-third  of  the  future  borough  elector* 
of  England   will  be  new  men.     In  the 
counties  a  £10  franchise  is  proposed  by 
the  bill,  coupled  with  restrictions  regarding 
the  value  of  the  buildings.     These  res- 
trictions are   designed  to  prevent  small 
farmers  from  voting.     Where  any  bufldV 
ing,  except  a  dwelling-house,  is  attached 
to  the  land,  the  latter  must  be  of  an- 
nual value  for  £5.    And  who  is  to  decide 
the  value  of  a  small  cultivator's  cottage? 
It  is  considered  an  appendage  to  his  land. 
It  gives  a  price  to  ms  acres  which  thejr 
would  not   otherwise    possess.      Still,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  worth 
£2,  or  £4,  or  any  rent  by  itself.    The  cul- 
tivator might  get  over  Lord  John  Russell's 
stipulations  by  putting  his  cows,  his  pigs, 
his  horse,  aud  his  shed  for  tools,  all  under 
one  roof;  and  it  would  be  a  sanatory 
measure  of  which  we   should  hear  the 
horrors  when  its  author   attended  some 
future  meeting  of  the  social   reformers. 
No  estimate  is  given  of  the  additions  to 
the  county  voters  by  this  change.    It  is 
done  with  stipulations  that  prevent  an 
estimate. 
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The  franchise  being  settled  thus,  we 
come  to  the  question  of  equal  representa- 
tion. The  Government  arrange  that 
matter  by  touching  none  of  the  bo- 
roughs, however  insignificant,  that  return 
a  single  member.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  is  to  have  his  member  still. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons is  spared  The  Bedford  family  will 
continue  to  represent  themselves.  Twenty- 
five  boroughs  in  England  are,  however, 
to  be  out  (town  from  doubles  to  singles ; 
and  we  subjoin  the  list  of  unfortunates  : 
Honiton  Ljmington  Huntingdon 

Tbetford         Ludlow  Chippenham 

Totnea  Anderer  Bodmin 

Harwich         Xoaresborough   Dorchester 
Sretham         Tewkesbury        Merlow 
WtHa  Maldoa  Devizes 

Bicamood       Bipon  Hereford 

Marlborough  Cirencester         Guildford 
Leominster 

These  twenty-five  boroughs  all  return 
two  members  at  present,  and  they  are 
hereafter  to  return  only  one  each ;  while 
the  twenty-five  seats  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry  will  all  be  redistributed  in 
England,  upon  the  following  scale : — 

West  Riding  Yorkshire  2  Lincolnshire  ...  1 

North  Lancashire    ...  1  South    Staffordshire  1 

8outa  Lancashire    ...  1  South  Essex  ...  1 

North  Bidg.  Yorkshire  1  East  Somerset  ...  1 

Middlesex        1  West  Norfolk  ...  1 

West  Rent      1  West  Cornwall  ...  1 

South  Deron 1  North  Essex  ...  1 

Ftfteen  seats  are  thus  ^iven  to  the  coun- 
ties, and  nine  are  distributed  among  the 
boroughs  in  the  following  manner : — Ken- 
sington and  Chelsea,  combined  into  one 
borough,  will  return  two  members ;  Bir- 
kenhead, Staleybridge,  and  Burnley  will 
be  constituted  new  Doroughs,  with  one 
member  each ;  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  will  return  three 
instead  of  two  members.  The  London 
University,  which  certainly  is  not  yet  a 
very  important  university,  is  to  have  the 
remaining  seat,  over  the  two  dozen.  We 
do  not  know  why  die  sun  of  governmental 
favour  has,  in  this  case,  shone  so  bril- 
Kaatly  upon  this  very  large  institution ; 
but  King's  College  has  an  equal  claim, 
and  there  are  several  other  and  similar 
co&cges  that  might  be  incorporated  pru- 
dorajr  witk  those  already  mentioned. 

These  are  all  the  features  of  the  Govern- 
ment bill  respecting  England.  Mr.  Card- 
well  followed  with  the  Irish  bill,  after  a 


short  conversation  on  the  English.  The 
Irish  counties  have  174,000  electors.  By 
reducing  the  qualification  from  £12  to 
£10,  and  allowing  for  causes  of  disqualifi- 
cation, Mr.  Cardwell  expects  to  increase 
the  roll  to  204,000.  The  borough  electors 
stand  now  at  30,700;  but  by  the  corres- 
ponding reduction  to  £6,  Mr.  Cardwell 
expects  to  bring  them  up  to  37,000,  and 
bring  the  Irish  constituencies  to  240,000. 
These  are  all  the  changes  proposed  for 
Ireland — except  the  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers, being  one  each  for  Cork  county  and 
Dublin  city.  Mr.  Cardwell  and  the  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  came  after- 
wards with  our  bill,  had  little  to  say,  and 
looked  like  men  ashamed  of  their  subject, 
ifnotoftheirposition.  The  Lord-Advocate 
proposes  for  Scotland  an  occupation  fran- 
chise of  £10  in  counties  and  £6  in  bo- 
roughs, and  a  proprietary  qualification  of 
£5  in  counties,  and  also,  we  presume,  in 
boroughs.  On  persons  qualifying  under 
this  £5  clause,  residence  is  to  be  enforced ! 
Remember,  it*  is  for  Scotland — only  for 
Scotland—  that  the  Lord-Advocate  legis- 
lates. Glasgow  is  to  have  three  instead 
of  two  members ;  and  the  four  Scotch 
universities  are  to  have  one  amongst  them ! 
These  arrangements  complete  the  Scotch 

Some  years  since  two  English  boroughs, 
which  returned  two  members  each,  were 
disfranchised  for  bribery.  The  four  seats 
were  never  allocated.  These  four  are  now 
divided  between  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  thus  the  claim  for  equal  representation 
is  not  to  be  satisfied  but  to  be  smothered. 

The  enfranchishment  of  London  Uni- 
versity, and  the  four  Scotch  universities, 
is  an  absurd  insult,  offered  stupidly  if  not 
wantonly  to  the  Scotch  institutions.  So 
long  as  the  old  privileges  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  Trinity  (Dublin)  were  re- 
tained, no  demand  was  made  for  a  Scotch 
equivalent.  The  representation  of  the 
universities  was  not  deemed  derirable  in 
itself.  It  resembled  the  creation  of  a  new 
class  of  double  voters ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  universities  were  never  likely  to  be 
neglected  in  Parliament.  But  when  a 
modern  institution,  of  comparatively  small 
influence  and  numbers,  is  placed  on  an 
equality  with  all  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland,  the  transaction  may  be  naturally 
resented.  Either  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
university  alone  is  far  superior  in  every 
element  to  London  University;    and  if 
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the  Scotch  colleges  were  to  be  represented, 
they  should  have  had  two  members.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  small  matters ;  but 
they  are  indicators,  often. 

Mr,  Disraeli  proposed  in  the  Derby  Bill 
of  1858  to  confine  the  votes  of  forty  shil- 
ling freeholders  in  England  to  the  borough 
constituencies,  if  their  qualifications  were 

5 laced  within  the  borough  boundaries. 
?his  proposal  caused  a  bitter  opposition 
to  the  measure.  It  was  stigmatised  as  a 
disfranchisement  of  many  thousand  in- 
telligent voters  in  England.  A  great  agi- 
tation was  raised  upon  the  disfranchising 
clause,  for  a  grievance  was  wanted  that 
would  not  commit  a  party  to  Radical 
measures.  Meetings  were  held  every- 
where, and  one  was  held  in  Edinburgh. 
The  speeches  we  recollect  seemed  to  be 
very  good,  although  we  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  speakers,  being  suspicious 
that  this  clause  of  the  bill  consisted  with 
sound  Radical  principles.  The  distinction 
between  boroughs  and  counties  appears  to 
us  indiscreet.  We  cannot  reverence  old 
landmarks,  as  they  are  called,  when  they 
interfere  with  common  sense.  We  cannot 
tell  any  reason  capable  of  bearing  inspec- 
tion, for  the  difference  in  the  franchises ; 
or  why  if  a  borough  be  rather  small  it  may 
not  annex  part  of  a  county ;  or  if  a  county 
be  too  lar^e  it  may  not  swarm,  politically 
andpartly,intothenearest borough.  Asmat- 
ters  stand,  however,  and  while  the  distinc- 
tions are  maintained,  the  roods  of  ground, 
and  buildings  thereupon,  held  by  any  man 
— be  they  in  borough  or  in  county — should 
only  qualify  him  to  vote  within  the  borough 
or  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 
They  should  not  allow  him  to  go  by  a  hop, 
step,  and  leap  out  of  the  borough  into  the 
county,  to  poll  at  his  convenience.  The 
Edinburgh  Whigs  believed  differently, 
at  that  time,  in  respect  to  England,  and 
made  bitter  speeches  against  the  "horri- 
ble disfranchisement"  contemplated  by  the 
Tories  in  a  clause  that  corrected  a  mistake. 
Now,  when  an  opportunity  has  occurred 
of  extending  these  English  principles  to 
Scotland,  the  Lord  Advocate  exacts  a 
strict  residence  from  every  person  who 
qualifies  on  a  property  in  a  Scotch  county 
of  less  than  £10  of  annual  value  ! 

Residence  is  not  essential  to  qualifica- 
tion upon  a  forty  shilling  freehold  in 
England.  Why  should  it  be  made  essen- 
tial to  qualification  upon  a  hundred  shilling 
holding   in  ScotWa  ?     "To  prevent  the 


manufacture  of  fictitious  votes,*  the  Lord 
Advocate  replies;  but  why  is  that  pre- 
caution not  also  taken  in  England?  Why 
were  Scotch  Reformers  entreated  to  defend 
against  disfranchisement  a  class  of  electors 
qualified  on  principles  that  are  not  per- 
mitted in  this  country  ? 

Next  the  amount.  Either  forty  shillings 
of  value  is  bad  in  England  or  it  would  be 
good  in  Scotland,  and  could  not  be  far 
wrong  in  Ireland.  If  a  determination  be 
entertained  always  to  keep  our  franchise 
behind  that  of  our  neighbours,  it  should 
be  avowed  in  so  many  words.  We  have 
a  hatred  to  continuous  carping  at  political 
measures,  and  would  prefer  small  incon- 
veniences to  great  agitations ;  but  these 
inequalities  are  not  small,  and  although 
they  may  be  borne  with  patience  it  is  not 
good  to  draw  on  patience.  Why  should 
a  people's  rights  te  shorn  down  because 
they  do  not  rebel  and  raise  riots  ? 

Farther,  this  bill  makes  no  effort  to  re- 
dress the  inequalities  of  representation 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  We  adopt 
cheerfully  the  principle  of  regulating  rep- 
resentation partly  by  numbers  and  partly 
by  revenue.  Ireland  is  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease in  its  representatives  according  to 
that  joint-rule.  Probably  the  increase 
due  is  not  at  present  large.  Hereafter  it 
may  become  larger  Be  it  large  or  small 
the  right  is  right,  and  should  not  be  made 
a  ball  for  expediency  to  knock  out  and  in 
as  it  pleaseth.  All  calculations  make  the 
representation  due  to  Scotland  over 
seventy  members;  and  although  the 
Government  expect  the  Scotch  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  two  crumbs,  they  may  as- 
certain yet  that  they  have  mistaken  the 
feeling  on  the  subject.  The  Derby  Cabi- 
net had  no  reason  forincreasing  the  Scotch 
representation,  but  they  proposed  to  do 
better  than  their  successors,  whose  policy 
has  been  supported  by  a  hearty  majority 
from  Scotland. 

The  bald  features  of  the  three  plans 
justify  all  that  we  have  written  on  this 
topic  during  the  last  year.  The  first  Derby 
bill  established  an  equality  of  the  suffrage 
between  boroughs  and  counties,  but  it  is 
understood  that  thisfeature  was  abandoned 
in  the  second  for  a  reduction  in  the 
borough  franchise  to  £6  from  £10,  gaining 
195,000  electors  in  England.  Nobody- 
doubts  to-day  that  this  franchise  moved 
in  committee,  and  supported  by  a  majority 
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'  would  have  been  adopted  in  1858.  By 
the  bill  of  1858  all  ministers  of  religion 
not  otherwise  enfranchised  were  ex  officio 

)  qualified ;  with  all  schoolmasters  who  nold 
a  certificate  from  'government.  We  do 
not  care  particularly  for  this  qualification 
but  it  might  have  done  good  and  could  not 
have  occasioned  any  harm.  The  bill  of 
1858  gave  votes  to  all  persons  who  hold 
pensions  of  £20  annually  ;  and  although 
some  parties  opposed  this  franchise,  yet 
except  in  opposition  to  all  property  quali- 
fications, we  could  not  sympathise  with 
their  views.  The  bill  of  1858  gave  the 
franchise  to  all  holders  of  securities  under 
the  guarantee  of  our  Parliament,  and  of 
Indian  securities  worth  £l  0  per  annum,  an 
excellent  franchise,  although  too  high. 
Farther  it  gave  votes  to  every  depositor 
of  £60  in  a  saving  bank  and,  if  the  fran- 
chise is  to  be  restricted,  we  admire  the 
principle  although  it  should  be  stretched 
wider.  The  biU  of  1858  enfranchised 
lodgers  who  pay  8s.  weekly,  and  this  clause 
would  have  brought  in  more  electors  than 
are  to  be  added  under  the  alteration  in 
the  borough  qualification. 

Two  years  nave  been  lost  to  get  at  the 
crooked  stick  at  last,  or  the  more  crooked 
stick  of  the  two.  But  more  than  clauses 
containing  qualifications  and  time  have 
been  lost.     Air.  Duncombe  hinted  broadly 


that  a  loss  of  character  and  confidence  in 
public  men  had  been  incurred.  The  Man- 
chester school  were  silent.  The  compro- 
mise was  confessed.  These  two  seats  in 
the  cabinet  have  been  dearly  purchased  by 
a  limited  reform  bill  and  a  bad  foreign 
treaty. 

The  character  of  the  government  bill 
does  not  astonish  us.  After  the  body  of 
the  agitation  for  complete  representation 
was  destroyed  on  tne  floor  of  Willis's 
rooms,  nothing  more  remained  than  to  lay 
the  ghost  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  operation  has  commenced. 
Should  it  be  completed  ?  Either  this 
coalition  bill,  or  the  Derby  bill  should  have 
been  opposed  as  inadequate,  if  the  demand 
had  been  supported  by  the  unenfranchised 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  electors. 
The  terms  offered  now  may  rouse  the  un- 
enfranchised classes  to  demand  the  better, 
safer,  and  wider  measures  propounded, 
and  the  electors  of  large  constituencies  to 
resist  the  nullification  of  their  opinions,  by 
those  of  small  boroughs  under  local  in- 
fluences and  easily  purchased,  but  without 
a  strong  manifestation  of  feeling,  the 
measure  must  pass  in  this  or  in  next  year 
— more  probably  in  1861.  The  issue  now 
as  previously,  and  as  will  be  true  sub- 
sequently, depends  not  upon  statesmen  but 
on  the  aggrieved  parties. 


THE  ERRORS  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  FRENCH  TREATY. 


"The  British  Government,"  said  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby ,  in  reference  to  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  "  have  sold 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby  may  have  held 
many  errors  in  his  lifetime,  but  never  one 
more  groundless  than  this  statement.  The 
British  Government  have  not  got  any 
pottage  by  the  treaty.  It  is  nearly  the 
most  miserable  example  of  diplomatists 
outwitted  that  we  have  ever  read.  Not 
at  any  fair  or  market  was  displayed  ever 
a  more  evident  case  of  thimble-rigging 
than  in  the  irregular  negotiation  of  this 
treaty.  It  was  irregular,  because  it  was 
one  of  those  secret  bye-plays  which  are 
intolerable  in  diplomacy — or  in  honest 
diplomacy,  if  anything  of  the  kind  exists ; 
and  that  we  doubt  much.   It  is  deceptive, 


because  it  professes  to  be  reciprocal,  with- 
out a  grain  of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  snare, 
because  it  fixes  our  legislation,  imme- 
diately before  a  promised  reform  bill,  for 
ten  years.  It  is  sinful,  because  it  reduces 
the  payments  to  the  poor  and  the  cost  of 
luxuries  and  sumptuous  fare  to  the  weal- 
thy. These  are  heavy  charges,  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  make  if  we  could 
not  support  them. 

A  principle  has  been  adopted  in  our 
financial  legislation  for  some  past  years. 
It  has  been  ruled  that  our  revenue  should 
be  raised  without  consulting  the  practices 
or  principles  of  other  nations.  For  years 
this  plan  was  recommended  by  the  Man- 
chester school  in  pamphlets,  in  periodicals, 
and  on  platforms.  Now,  no  Manchester 
school  exists ;  but  a  Liverpool  Institute 
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has  bfceri  founded.  Still,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect a  flagrant  abandonment  of  old  prin- 
ciples from  the  former  leaders  of  the  de- 
funct seminary,  or  their  most  ardent 
disciples,  the  party  of  genius  and  talent. 
Nothing  more  startling  could  have  occur- 
red than  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  with  the  assent  and  support 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Whigs,  if  we 
were  not,  as  a  nation,  out  of  any  danger 
of  surprise  by  the  tergiversation  of  public 
men.  This  is  a  reciprocity  treaty,  with 
the  part  of  reciprocity  omitted  by  the 
special  desire  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  has  been 
recommended  by  many  statesmen.  It 
was  adopted  by  a  Liberal  Government  in 
Negotiating  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  deemed  pernicious 
for  the  British  gander,  although  useful 
for  the  Canadian  goose.  In  the  colonies 
$t  was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  a 
Ministry  who  at  home  repudiated  it  as  an 
unclean  thing.  It  was  heterodox  in  Lon- 
don, but  orthodox  in  Toronto.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  was  made  to  speak 
against  it  in  one  part  of  her  dominions, 
and  support  it  in  another.  All  govern- 
mental influence  was  exhausted  in  resist- 
ing it  here,  and  in  soliciting  it  there. 
When  public  men  were  reminded  of  the 
difference,  they  replied  with  a  sneer  at 
what  they  called  an  optissimum  as  Utopian, 
forgetful  that  consistency  is  not  imprac- 
ticable, and  truth  is  never  Utopian. 

Reciprocity  as  a  principle  may  or  may 
not  be  practicable  along  with  due  consi- 
deration for  our  domestic  interests ;  but 
one-half  of  reciprocity  must  be  lame,  and 
limp,  stutter,  and  waddle  in  its  way 
through  the  world.  Probably  the  best 
Commercial  and  financial  principle  is  to 
admit  what  we  want  at  duties  suitable  to 
ourselves,  nominal  or  real;  and  bargain  for 
such  articles  as  we  can  do  without,  or 
furnish  for  ourselves  at  common  rates. 
Whatever  may  be  the  best  principle,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  worst.  It  is 
disclosed  in  this  French  commercial  treaty 
— semi-financial,  semi-political.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  profane,  and  refer  irrever- 
ently to  scriptural  events,  but  if  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanby  will  insist  on  comparing 
tnis  treaty  to  a  mess  of  pottage,  he  must 
mean  the  pottage  spoken  of  by  tne  prophet, 
which  had  death  in  their  pot. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  consideration 
wdf  this  transaction,  we  may  intimate  dis- 


sent from  its  adoption  at  the  present  date. 
It  must  affect  the  labour  market,  and  the 
existing  Parliament,  elected  by  a  restricted 
constituency,  should  not,  in  &  session  de- 
signed to  carry  a  bill  for  the  enlargement 
of  that  constituency,  begin  by  fettering 
future  electors  and  representatives  for  ten 
Lord  John  Kussell  aasert*  the 
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intention  of  enfranchising  the  more  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  present  year.  That  intention 
was  a  remarkably  good  reason  for  postpon- 
ing the  changes  effected  by  this  season's 
budget,  and  the  terms  of  theFrench  treaty. 
Lord  Cowley  could  have  informed  the 
French  Government  that  "the  Cabinet 
intended  to  propose  a  change  in  the  suf- 
frage, which  would  give  the  franchise  to 
the  elite  of  the  working  classes.  For  that 
reason  they  had  decided  during  the  pre- 
sent session  not  to  interfere  with  duties 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  interests  of  the  operatives.  They  did 
not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  broad 
principles  that  actuate  the  present  Pariiar- 
ment  and  guide  the  State;  still,  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  electors  of  the  future,  they 
would  suspend  proceedings  on  a  subject 
that  interested  them  necessarily  in  an  es- 
pecial manner."  This  should  have  been 
the  language  of  Lord  Cowley,  and  this 
should  have  been  the  resolution  <€  the 
Cabinet  whom  he  represents.  This  would 
be  the  sentiment  of  any  honest  directors 
retiring  from  the  management  of  a  public 
company;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  Cabinet  who  represent  the  real  or 
supposed  majority  of  that  house,  propose 
to  retire  from  the  management  of  the 
nation.  They  will  be  eligible  for  f6-elec- 
tion ;  but  matters  have  come  to  the  pitch 
when  even  they  acknowledge  the  non- 
representation  of  the  people  among  them. 
Even  the  members  of  tne  Cabinet  and 
members  of  Parliament  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  electoral  body ;  yet, 
in  a  manner  that  by  any  public  company 
would  be  considered  either  illegal  or  im- 
moral, they  bind  their  successors  to  altera- 
tions which  they  may  disapprove.  They 
forestall  the  legislation  of  the  State  for 
ten  years,  at  the  moment  when  they  ac- 
knowledge by  a  great  public  and  solemn 
act  that  they  do  not  adequately  and  fully 
represent  the  State.  We  have  no  desire 
to  strain  this  objection  over  a  legitimate 
point,  but  we  feel  it  to  be  one  that  hon- 
ourable men  might  take.  Why  does  Lord 
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John  Russell  propose  to  enfranchise  the 
higher  order,  or  the  better  paid  strata,  of 
the  working  classes,  except  that  their  in- 
fluence may  be  felt  on  legislation  ?     Yet 
0a  what  branch  of  legislation  is  it  more 
likely  to  be  felt  than  on  these  matters 
which  concern  directly  wages  and  work  ? 
Well,  then,  why  should  the  Government 
insist    on   proceeding  immediately  with 
these  measures,  before  calling  into  council 
the  influence  of  men  who  are  concerned 
deeply  in  their  results  f    Are  they  afraid 
that    this  influence  might  be  hostile  to 
their  projects,  somehow  1     Then  the  pro- 
ceeding is  unjust     Are  they  careless  of 
its  consequences  in  either  direction,  for 
or  against  their  plans  ?     Then  they  are 
nilty  of  a  most  trivial  policy — unless  it 
be  altogether  inconsiderate ;  and  in  that 
case  *  change  cannot  come  too  soon,  and 
can  eearcelv  oeue  to  the  worse. 

Lord  John  Russell  distinctly  stated  on 
Friday,  the  10th  ultimo,  that  he  would 
not  introduce  his  measure  of  reform  until 
after  the  discussion  of  the  budget  and  the 
French  treaty.  The  evasion  was  unwor- 
thy of  his  {great  name.  And  was  it  not 
an  evasion  f  When  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  last  session,  and  not 
e*eft  allowed  to  explain,  or  at  least  to 
propose  their  scheme^  nobody  heard  of 
the  necessity  for  a  measure  respecting 
wine  aad  nutmegs  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
acferm  bill.  Nothing  was  said  last  year 
regarding  the  propriety  of  cheap  lace  and 
ribbons  before  the  concession  of  reform. 
Irftetle  people,  with  long  and  stupid 
tatguea,  have  been  saying  and  even  writ- 

3r  for  some  time  past — '*  A  fig  for  your 
oftn  biU  I  nobody  cares  for  reform  now. 
The  sftblic  do  not  require  reform,  but 
rifles*  Now  the  matter  is  put  literally, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  tells  the  country 
that,  if  it  will  not  have  his  cheap  figs,  it 
•hall  not  have  the  offer  of  his  reform  bill. 
Some  clever  feat  of  statesmanship  may 
be  hidden  under  this  policy,  but  we  dislike 
all  cunning  freaks.  They  are  incompatible 
wkh  the  duties  of  honest  and  grave 
statesmanship. 

The  reform  biUwasentirelyunconnected 
wiih  the  French  treaty.  No  proposal  of 
the  latter  existed  when  Lord  John  Russell 
made  his  promise  of  reform.  He  was 
bound  to  the  bill  without  any  reference 
to  the  budget ;  unless,  indeed,  the  budget 
bam  4*oompoee4  the  Cabinet; 
*  Aat  <*m  he  should  have 


neither  neglected  die  bill  not  trifled  with 
it  as  a  mere  tool 

Many  of  his  friends  encourage  an  idea 
that  the  people  are  apathetic  and  careless 
respecting  the  fete  of  the  reform  so  long 
promised.     The  statement  is  founded  on 
truth ;  but  by  a  little  more  work  resem- 
bling the  delays  and  postponements  of  the 
last  session,  the  Whigs  may  rub  off  the 
apathy,  and  substitute    something    that 
they   will  like  less  or  more — dependent 
on  their  goodwill  towards  reform*     That 
subject  has  been  discussed  sufficiently  in 
our  former  numbers,  and  we  need  here 
only  to  say  farther  respecting  it,  that  the 
existing  Parliament,  on  the  eve  of  its  disj 
solution  and  the  reconstruction  of  its  con- 
stituencies, should  not  pass  a  budget  in- 
volving changes  in  wages  and  work,  and 
the  present  Ministry  should  not,  through 
secret  diplomacy,  have  pledged  the  nation, 
for  a  term  of  years,   by  a  commercial 
treaty,  to  a  oourse  of  trade  which  the 
working  classes  may  not  support.   Future 
Parliaments  cannot  repeal  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  without  giving  great  offence 
to  a  neighbouring  power,  creating  bad 
feeling,  and  raising  shadows  between  the 
nations.     However  desirable  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  might  have  been,  the  Ministry 
were  not  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
oourtesy  and  propriety.     No  argument 
oan  ever  prove  their  moral  right,  in  the 
year  when  they  proposed  to  call  on  the 
elite  of  the  working  classes  for  counsel,  to 
ibfestal  the  opinions  which  they   might 
express  through  their  representatives,  for 
ever,  or  until  war,  in  one  essential  article, 
and  in  all  for  a  long  term  of  years.    It  is 
true  that  the  Ministry  ratified  this  French 
treaty  under  reservation  of  the  approval 
of  Parliament ;  but  they  have  hinted,  and 
their  supporters  have  broadly  stated,  that 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  offend 
the  French,  endanger  peace,  and  perhaps 
introduce  war.     The  existing  Parliament 
are  to  close  this  matter  on  compulsion,  if 
they  desire  peace.    The  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  them  are  war  or  wine.     They 
may  have  war  if  they  will  not  take  wine. 
This  is  the  most  disgraceful  insinuation 
ever  presented  to  the  representatives  of  a 
great  and  independent  people  by  their 
own  rulers.    Now  we  appear  to  lack  the 
national  spirit,  that  would  decline  to  do 
anything  on  compulsion. 

Our  argument  is  not  affected  by  this 
reservation  to  die  existing  Parliament. 
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According  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  Cabinet,  and  by  the  leaders  of  their 
opponents,  this  Parliament  is  in  its  last 
year.  The  constituencies  by  whom  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  have  been 
elected  are  in  their  last  year.    All  the 

E resent  qualifications  may  exist  hereafter, 
ut  the  power  of  their  owners  is  to  be 
modified  by  the  existence  of  new  qualifi- 
cations. 

Even  some  existing  constituencies,  ir- 
respective of  an  infusion  of  new  electors 
among  them,  will  be  disfranchised  or 
have  a  reduction  of  their  present  repre- 
sentation. At  a  period  when  parties  are 
balanced  within  five  or  six  votes,  it  is  al- 
most, we  hope,  unprecedented  to  find  men 
asked  to  pledge  the  finance  and  policy  of 
the  empire  tor  many  years,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leading  members  of  both 
parties  should  not  be  in  Parliament,  and 
will  not  be  in  Parliament  next  year.  We 
do  not  allege  that  the  same  individuals 
will  not  be  re-elected  by  some  new  or  old 
constituency.  They  may  find  new  seats, 
but  not  their  old  seats.  The  constituen- 
cies represented  by  them  will  be  abolished 
or  annexed.  The  borough  of  Harwich 
will  not  have  two  members  in  the  reformed 
Parliament,  and  several  other  boroughs 
will  be  in  the  same  manner  shorn  of  half 
their  strength.  It  is  possible  that  some 
boroughs  may  disappear  entirely  from  the 
Parliamentary  roll,  and  be  hidden  in  their 
counties,  or  tied  up  in  a  political  knot  with 
a  group  of  other  small  boroughs;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ten  to  twenty  con- 
stituencies will  be  deprived,  greatly  to 
their  own  advantage,  or  their  double  por- 
tion. While  all  parties  admit,  and  even 
allege,  the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  the 
leaders  of  the  greater  party  commit  the 
error  of  asking  legislation,  not  for  the 
year,  but  for  a  term  of  years,  from  the 
representatives  of  constituencies  which 
are  to  be  enlarged,  and  of  constituencies 
which  are  no  longer  to  exist.  We  do  not 
characterise  farther  this  policy ;  but  if  it 
were  initiated  by  the  directors  of  a  great 
ship  company,  or  a  mining  company,  of  a 
banking  or  of  a  railway  company,  after 
they  had  agreed  to  change  the  mode  of 
electing  the  directorate  so  as  to  admit  a  vote 
by  holders  of  one  or  two  shares,  who  by  the 
company's  constitution  had  formerly  no 
electoral  power,  the  proceedings  would  be 
described  indignantly  as  a  swindle,  and 
would  probably  be  reduced  in  a  court  oi 


justice,  if  the  matter  seemed  to  be  of  ade- 
quate importance  to  justify  an  application 
for  its  reduction. 

Other  parties  who  may  not  quite  take 
these  high  grounds  will  at  least  admit 
that  the  course  pursued  is  not  marked  by 
the  courtesy  to  the  future  electoral  body 
which  they  were  entitled  to  expect.  Many 
of  them  assert,  however,  in  reply  to  this 
suggestion  that  the  policy  will  oe  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  classes.  The  asser- 
tion stands  over  for  demonstration  to  the 
future.  Particular  parts  of  the  budget 
may  be  beneficial,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  working  classes,  as  a 
body,  are  interested  in  cheapening  expen- 
sive silks  or  rich  wines ;  and  there  are  no 
light  or  poor  wines  in  the  market  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  be  of  importance  to 
them,  even  if  they  hereafter  acquire  a 
taste  for  wine.    Ihe  budget  originally 

I>roposed  three  rates  of  duty,  beginning 
ow  with  wines  containing  only  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  ascending  a  step  to  a 
higher  mixture  of  spirits,  and  terminating 
with  wines  containing  forty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  All  the  eloquence  respecting 
light  wine  for  the  tables  of  working  men 
was  founded  upon  this  plan;  but  it  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  duty  fixed  for 
the  period  to  the  31st  March  next,  is  3s. 
per  gallon  on  all  wines.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  his  speech  concerning  the  working 
classes,  but  they  have  not  had  their  wine. 
The  budget  was  described  as  something 
extremely  magnificent  in  conception,  in 
design,  and  finish.  It  was  pre-eminently 
the  wine  budget ;  yet^  even  on  its  staple 
commodity,  the  original  proposal  was 
abandoned.  It  was  not  amended  in  de- 
gree, but  its  form  was  entirely  changed. 
Nothing  has  been  accomplished  by  it  now 
for  the  working  classes,  except  so  far  as 
the  revenue  will  lose  a  large  sum  on  the 
wine  duty,  and  the  growers  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some 
other  foreign  parts,  will  be  paid  an  addi- 
tional sum  for  their  vintage !  The  di- 
sease of  the  vine  has  appeared  with  ex- 
treme virulence  in  our  South  African 
colony ;  and  thus  our  fellow-subjects  there 
will  come  in  for  no  part  of  the  money 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  profusely  scatters. 

THE  PAPER-DUTY. 

The  budget  repeals  the  paper  duty; 
and  although  the  paper-makers,  almost 
ever  since  we  remember,  hayti  loudly  and 
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jttrsevenngly  sought  this  deliverance, 
many  of  them  now  dread  the  results.  The 
excise  duty  of  one  penny  halfpenny  per 
pound  was  accompanied  by  a  discrimina- 
tive duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  on 
foreign  papers.  Although  this  tax  must 
have  interfered  with  the  sale  of  foreign 
papers  in  this  country,  yet  fine  writing 
qualities  have  been  imported  from  France 
with,  to  both  maker  and  merchant,  a 
profit,  we  suppose.  The  repeal  of  the 
penny  protection  is  expected  to  extend 
the  British  consumption  of  French  papers, 
without  any  increase  of  sale  for  the  papers 
of  Kent  or  the  Lothians. 

Paper  is  the  staple  business  of  Edin- 
burghshire, without  the  city.  The  trade 
is  one  of  the  few  left  still  to  agricultural 
districts  and  villages.  No  artificial  mo- 
nopoly can  limit  paper  production.  Any 
man  who  thinks  he  can  make  a  profit  from 
a  paper  mill,  may  build  one  and  go  to 
work.  In  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
no  controversy  exists  respecting  free  trade, 
and  there  may  be  no  reason  for  deferring 
the  application  of  its  principles  and  regu- 
lations to  the  manufacture  of  paper  upon 
equitable  terms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
paper-makers  allege  now  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proposes  unjust  terms.  So  long  as 
the  article  was  subject  to  an  excise  duty, 
an  equivalent  tax  on  importations  was  due 
at  the  Custom-house.  At  the  latter,  the 
duty  levied  was  twopence  halfpenny  per 
pound,  and  by  the  excise  one  penny  half- 
penny per  pound.  The  domestic  manu- 
facture had  thus  an  advantage  of  one 
penny  per  pound ;  but  the  makers  say  that 
this  difference  only  met  the  extra  price 
paid  by  them  for  British  rags.  France, 
Germany,  and  several  other  countries, 
keep  their  own  rags  for  their  own  paper 
mills.  They  do  not  charge  a  duty  on  the 
exportation,  but  they  prohibit  it.  By  this 
pokey  their  paper-makers  have  cheap  rags, 
while  in  this  country  any  dealer  may  buy 
the  debris  of  our  households,  and  export 
them  in  any  quantity.  The  makers  say 
that  the  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  rags  in  Britain  and  France  is 
thirty  per  cent.,  or  from  a  halfpenny  to 
three  farthings  per  pound,  and  that  their 
profit  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  does 
not  exceed  a  farthing  per  pound  They 
allege,  from  these  data,  the  certain  de- 
struction of  their  trade.  They  should 
have  looked  to  all  these  considerations  in 
time.    We  do  not  commiserate  them,  but 


we  pity  the  operatives,  Oii  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  will  fall.  For 
that  reason  we.  are  willing  to  examine  the 
magnitude  of  the  suffering  threatened  to 
them.  First,  we  admit  tnat  heretofore 
in  colonial  and  foreign  markets,  the  diffi- 
culty has  existed,  and  has  been  met.  Still, 
we  know  that  calculations  founded  on  that 
fact  are  deceptive.  Makers  could  afford 
to  sell  a  small  portion  of  their  manufacture 
at  lower  prices  than  they  could  take  for 
the  whole.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
same  rent,  the  same  clerkship  and  packer- 
ship,  and  the  same  machinery  and  over- 
seeing, may  be  necessary  for  a  strictly 
domestic  sale  as  is  requisite  for  all  that 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  foreign  trade. 

The  next  piece  of  comfort  is,  that  the 
cost  of  rags  in  Britain  will  fall,  if  the 
paper-makers  cannot  employ  them  at  pre- 
sent prices;  and  their  value  in  foreign 
countries  will  rise  with  a  decided  increase 
of  the  demand.  There  are  reductions,  of 
course,  from  this  as  from  all  other  conso- 
lations of  the  same  nature.  The  United 
States  want  more  rags  than  their  popula- 
tion wear  out;  and  they  come  here  to 
obtain  supplies.  Even  if  they  were  not 
competitors  in  our  markets,  this  process 
would  be  slow,  and  is  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  British  rags  to  increase  the  value 
of  foreign  rags. 

Further,  however,  one  paper-maker  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  tor  the  Repeal 
of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  dissented 
from  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  in  the 
trade.  He  informed  the  meeting  that 
paper  could  be  made  without  rags.  Qther 
materials  are,  he  says,  abundant.  The 
floor  they  stood  upon  might  be,  said  the 
enthusiastic  maker,  turned  into  paper.  So 
it  could  be,  possibly,  and  it  could  also  be 
made  into  sugar;  but  the  produce  would 
not  pay  expences.  The  speaker  also  named 
straw,  and  stated  that  he  had  seven  tons 
of  paper  in  which  there  was  not  a  rag. 
We  would  not  allege  that,  intellectually, 
he  is  a  man  of  straw;  but  we  do  assert 
that,  in  a  monetary  sense,  he  must  be 
above  any  small  considerations,  and  cannot 
come  under  that  description ;  for  he  has 
not  drawn  the  thousand  pounds  promised 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  newspaper 
to  the  discoverer  of  any  abundant  material 
for  die  manufacture  of  printing  papers  that 
would  be  cheaper  than  rags.  Perhaps  his 
paper  was  not  of  printing  quality,  and  he 
was  speaking  to  trie  abolition  of  a  tax  not 
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on  any  higher  literature  than  those  lessons 
in  history  and  geography,  with  specimens 
of  poetry  and  ^lustrations,  that  are  found 
occasionally  on  grocer's  bags  and  packages. 

It  is  true  that  he  referred  to  the  .Last 
and  West  Indies  as  localities  abounding 
in  materials  for  paper.  From  Calcutta 
freights  at  present  are  60s.  per  ton ;  to 
Calcutta  from  the  field  of  growth  they 
would  average  20s.,  from  our  docks  to  our 
mills  other  20s.,  making  100s.,  or  5s.  per 
cwt.  —  no  inconsiderable  per  centage  on 
the  price  of  rags.  Even  on  these  condi- 
tions the  materials,  plantain  probably, 
would  require  to  be  half  manufactured ; 
and  a  question  might  arise  on  the  pro- 
priety of  manufacturing  the  paper  entirely 
on  the  spot.  The  Chinese  make  now  a 
fair  paper  chiefly  from  straw.  These 
changes  would  not  help  our  operatives 
but  effectually  suppress  their  trade. 

The  materials  for  coarse  papers  abound, 
and  grocers,  hardwaremen,  and  ware- 
housemen should  gain  by  the  change ;  but 
we  are  less  sure  that  literature  can  derive 
much  good  from  the  measure.  We  shall 
see  and  be  thankful  for  any  benefit,  but 
the  buyers  will  be  least  disappointed, 
who  expect  the  least  reduction  m  value. 

Flax  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  rags  by  those  who  forget  that  it  costs 
generally  more  per  pound  than  paper. 
The  wastes  of  cotton  and  hemp  spinning 
have  been  employed  and  may  be  partially 
useful;  but  they  are  not  cheap.  Straw 
is  extensively  used  now,  and  must  afford 
some  relief  to  the  market ;  but  rags  are 
mixed  in  our  straw  papers.  Timber,  as 
the  gentleman  hinted,  to  whose  speech  we 
paid  some  attention,  may  be  planed  down 
thin  and  converted  into  paper,  but  we 
fear  that  the  process  is  not  extremely  re- 
munerative. Various  wild  flowers  have 
been  proposed ;  but  we  have  more  hope 
of  nettles  than  any  of  them.  The  plant 
is  cheap,  is  certainly  fibrous,  and  the  secret 
rests  in  a  combination  of  economy  and 
fibre. 

The  objection  to  the  treaty  is  its  removal 
of  all  discriminative  duty,  while  foreign 
nations  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the 
material.  The  blunder  did  not  exhibit 
much  care  or  knowledge  in  negotiation, 
but  it  is  not  worse  than  many  other 
matters,  that  have  occurred  in  past  nego- 
tiations— only  it  is  not  better — it  is  not  a 
clever  blunder,  and  being  a  blunder  it  is 
neither  very  shrewd  nor  very  wise.    On 


all  these  matters,  however,  the  paper 
trade  should  have  informed  themsehee 
before  they  agitated  the  repeal  of  the  Ux. 
Like  many  other  persons  who  obtain  their 
hearts'  desire,  and  who  thereafter  discover 
that  their  hearts  were  ill  informed — the 
paper-makers  may  find  themselves  losers 
by  getting  their  own  way.  The  duty  was 
knocked  down  to  please  the  press,  and 
bind  them  in  so  many  prospective  plea- 
sures to  support  the  budget ;  and  not  see 
an  error  in  the  scheme.  The  abolition  of 
the  duty  was  an  object  of  interest  to  all 
who  buy  paper,  and  perhaps  many  of  diem 
are  exposed  to  small  prejudices  in  favour 
of  themselves.  Any  other  opinion  would 
elevate  us  all  out  of  life  into  supernaturala 
By  and  bye,  we  shall  probably  have  the- 
reward.  Even  now  if  the  paper  printed 
np  most  uselessly  were  saved  by  the  pur- 
chasers, and  put  once  more  through  the 
mill,  the  quantity  would  affect  the  market 
and  the  poor  material  would  have  another 
chance  of  being  creditably  employed  and 
becoming  reputable  in  the  world  Another 
part  oftne  budget  more  directly  interferes 
with  the  morals  of  the  nation  than  the 
duty  on  paper. 

SOCIAL  POLITICS* 

The  policy  of  this  country  for  some 
years  has  been  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  circumstances  in  which 
millions  of  the  population  were  ^hoed  by- 
causes  which  they  did  not  originate,  and 
could  not  prevent.  They  were  inculpable 
of  helping  themselves;  and  they  were 
helped  therefore  by  a  gentle  and  land 
compulsion.  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act 
in  Scotland  was  one  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  an  act  to  limit  the  business 
of  licensed  victuallers  in  England  during 
part  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  persons  who 
remember  the  exhibitions  in  many  parts 
of  London  during  the  Sabbath  mornings, 
while  free  trade  m  drunkenness  existed, 
will  admit  the  kindness  and  sagacity  of 
those  who  interposed  barriers  between 
this  vice  and  its  victims.  Whatever  in- 
convenience may  have  been  caused  to  tat- 
vellers  by  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act  in 
Scotland,  the  balance  of  good  is  inestim- 
ably in  favour  of  its  regulations.  Ade- 
quate evidence  has  been  given  from  all 
Erters  of  the  country  to  the  accuracy  of 
opinion.  Still  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  repeal  both  acts  by  his  budget 
many  friends  of  these  measures,  more 
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friendly  to  their  party  politics,  were  almost 
dent.  The  press,  with  some  honourable 
exceptions,  either  overlooked  the  snare  or, 
proceeding  in  the  error  of  one  able  friend 
of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act,  apologised 
for  the  use  of  wines.  The  demon  of 
whiskey,  illustrated  by  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, as  sung  by  Charles  Mackay,  nad  be- 
come a  reasonable  demon ;  and  a  dash  of 
Ted  ruby  wine  in  his  cup  turned  into 
nectar  all  its  poison.  There  was  no  more 
trampling  of  forlorn  creatures  under  the 
hoofs  of  his  horse,  although,  so  far  as  we 
remember  the  illustrations,  Charles  Mac- 
kay was  birling  at  the  wine  when  he  fell 
into  the  dream  and  saw  the  vision.  That 
is  him  just  tumbling  into  "the  arms  of 
Morpheus,"  as  older  poets  than  the  bene- 
volent doctor  would  have  written ;  and  we 
don't  know  if  that  is  not  very  like  one  of 
his  friends — a  man  of  Scotch  origin  and 
hereditary  genius,  who  is  hip,  hip,  hurrah- 

y  there.  You  may  see  it  all  in  the  first 
the  series  of  lithographs  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Guthrie,  and  intended  to  exhibit  the 
doings  of  the  demon  of  whiskey;  but 
dash  his  cup  with  a  few  drops  of  wine — 
colour  thecokrarlese  spirit — and  the  demon 
Incomes  a  very  civil,  harmless  fellow ! 

Mr.  Duncan  McLaren  seeks  to  repre- 
sent Edinburgh ;  and  he  has  done  good 
service  to  the  public,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act, 
but  when  he  had  to  recommend  the  budget 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then 
he  thought  it  might  have  been  better  if 
die  licensing  clauses  had  not  been  inserted ; 
still  if  the  people  would  only  drink  wines 
instead  of  home  made  destruction,  matters 
might  not,  he  said,  be  so  very  serious. 
We  admit  that  Mr.  McLaren  expressed 
his  fear  that  a  complete  reformation  of 
cor  existing  countrymen  could  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  if  they  will  only  become  light  wine- 
bibers  instead  of  whiskey-bibers,  would 
experience  all  the  blessings  of  sobriety. 
Any  person  who  will  pause  to  consider 
the  licensing  clause  of  the  budget  must 
perceive  that  it  opens  a  way  for  all  abomi- 
nations. Mr.  McLaren,  indeed,  amused 
his  audience  with  a  detail  of  the  prices  of 
winee  in  this  country  five  hundred  years 
ago.  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  more 
than  with  any  antiquarian  curiosity  of  the 
-period  ?  The  difference  in  the  coinage  is 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
The  hospitality  of  the  Edinburgh 


Town  Council  at  former  periods  in  wine, 
was  narrated  in  language  confirming  our 
belief,  or  fear,  that  our  ancestry  tarried 
lon£  at  the  wine  cuj).  In  reality,  the 
ancients  were  very  considerable  drunkards. 
"  Jolly  good  ale  and  old"  was  to  them  one 
of  life's  necessaries,  at  least  in  their  own 
opinion,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  matter 
for  a  boon  and  comfortable  farmer,  last 
century,  in  the  north  country,  to  close 
himself  up  from  the  cares  of  his  family 
and  his  farm  in  the  ale-house  for  a  week. 
These  drinking  bouts  were  serious  matters, 
and  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  society 
has  become  much  worse  in  that  particular. 
The  point,  however,  need  not  be  raised  in 
merely  stating  that  in  the  houses  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  license,  for  the 
sale  of  beers  and  wines,  any  amount  of 
business  could  be  done  in  spirits  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  If  the  licensed 
dealers  were  very  particular,  in  their 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  they 
could  bring  their  wine  up  to  any  degree 
of  strength  that  was  wanted.  It  might 
bite  like  an  adder,  and  sting  like  a  serpent, 
by  a  large  addition  of  spirits.  The  clause 
in  the  budget  would  have  repealed  Mr. 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act  in  Scotland — it 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the 
magazine.  Then  an  explanation  was 
offered  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  The  ex- 
cepting words  were  said  to  have  been 
omitted  by  mistake  I  They  were  omitted 
in  a  budget  said  to  be  carefully  and  skil- 
fully framed,  by  mistake  !  Next,  as  the 
English  people  disliked  this  multiplication 
of  Deer  and  wine  shops,  open  at  all  hours, 
the  proposal  to  license  the  sale  of  small 
liquors  m  them  was  withdrawn  !  Yet  this 
was  a  budget  skilfully  framed !  Farther 
on,  the  delivery  of  light  wines  in  this 
country  for  the  present  year  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  substitution  of  a  duty 
at  3s.  per  gallon  for  the  graduated  scale, 
beginning  at  fifteen  and  ending  at  forty 
per  cent,  of  alcohol — and  the  latter  guage 
makes  two  and  a  half  glasses  of  wine  equal 
to  one  glass  of  pure  alcholic  spirit  for  in- 
toxicating power.  Yet  this  was  a  budget 
skilfiilly  framed!  Why  should  not  the 
licensing  proposal  also  be  omitted,  since 
the  eating-houses  can  have  no  cheap  wines 
to  sell  ? 

THE   INCOME-TAX. 

The  income  tax  is  a  mockery  of  direct 
taxation,  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  many  years.    No  more  intolerable  op- 
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pression,  in  its  nature,  caii  be  devised  than 
the  equal  tax  on  precarious  incomes  and 
incomes  from  property ;  or  the  equal  rate 
upon  an  income  of  £150  and  one  of  £1500 
or  £150,000  per  annum.  The  new  budget 
recognises  the  propriety  of  a  graduated 
tax  by  its  distinction  between  incomes 
from  £100  to  £150  and  those  exceeding 
the  latter  sum ;  but  there  is  more  diffe- 
rence between  an  income  of  £160  and 
another  of  £360  than  between  an  income 
of  £110  and  one  of  £155.  All  these  dis- 
tinctions cannot  be  recognised  in  practice. 
Lines  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  on 
either  side  of  them  some  abstract  injustice 
may  exist ;  but  this  truism  excuses  not 
the  inattention  exhibited  to  the  fair  inci- 
dence of  the  tax.  An  unmarried  man, 
for  example,  is  better  able  to  pay  direct 
taxes  than  a  person  who  from  an  equal 
income  supports  a  family ;  and  the  claim 
upon  him  for  an*  extra  payment  in  this 
respect  would  be  perfectly  just,  because  he 
contributes  little  to  the  revenue  by  indirect 
taxation,  unless  in  cigars  or  tobacco.  These 
distinctions  may  be  difficult  to  make  in 
practice,  but  between  precarious  incomes 
and  those  from  property  the  line  is  clear 
and  deep.  It  has  been  overlooked  year 
after  year  on  the  plea  that  the  income  tax 
would  not  be  continued  for  a  long  period. 
Mr.  Gladstone  promised  its  extinction  in 
1860,  when  the  long  annuities  would  fall 
in.  They  have  fallen,  but  it  lives  greater 
and  stronger  than  heretofore,  and  Mr 
Gladstone  nas  been  selected  to  give  it  ex- 
pansion. We  impute  no  blame  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  account.  When  he  adopted 
the  policy  developed  in  the  present  budget 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt  and  even 
to  enlarge  the  income  tax.  He  has  only 
renewed  it  to  the  31st  March  1861,  with 
the  prospect,  we  hope,  of  an  amendment 
on  its  future  terms  in  the  next  year.  The 
hope,  however,  will  be  disappointed  if  pro- 
fessional men  consent  to  bear  this  crying 
injustice.  If  they  do  not  determine  to 
remedy  the  evil  it  will  press  on  them  to 
the  end  of  life  in  each  instance.  The  tax 
will  never  be  remedied  until  they  say  it 
must  be  changed ;  and  whenever  they  re- 
mind their  representatives  of  the  terms  on 
which  alone  they  will  support  their  claims, 
all  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  the  separate 
rates  will  vanish. 

A  payment  of  tenpence  in  the  pound 
from  mcomes  of  £150  upwards  falls  se- 
verely upon  anumerous  class;  who  can 


derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  financial 
changes  of  the  present  year.     They  do 
not   drink   wine,   even   if   any  economy 
could  be  expected  from  the  wine  merchant. 
Their  families  may  use  currants  occasion- 
ally, but  the  Greeks  will  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage  from    the    change  of  duties  on 
them.     If  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
butter   and  cheese  be  of  any  service  it 
will  form  the  only  contribution  towards  an 
equivalent  for  the  extra  income  tax,  to  be 
taken  from  their  scanty  wages ;  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  should  regard  these 
earnings  as  scanty.     Many  artizans  are 
more  comfortable  m  the  world  than  three- 
fourths  of  genteel  society.  A  book-keeper 
or  minister,  or  a  teacher  must  wear  a  good 
coat,  live  in  a  good  house,  pay  dearly  for 
education,  and  be  ready  occasionally  with 
his  subscription ;  and  when  all  these  have 
to  be  met  from  £200,  even  a  penny  per  £l 
telle;  it  is  16s.  8d.,  and  16s.  8a.  are  missed. 
An  advance  from  5d.  to  lOd.  is  a  serious 
step,  reaching  to  £4  3s.  4d. ;  and  the  sum 
of  the  demand  or  £8   6s.  8d.  makes  a 
miserable  split  in  a  quarter's  salary.     It  is, 
doubtless,   economised.      Two  books   or 
two  volumes  that  might  have  been  bought 
are  not  purchased.     The  bootmaker,  />r 
hat-maker,  or  the  tailor,  has  fewer  orders. 
That  £8  6s.  8d.  might  have  pud  for  a  new 
carpet,  which  is  not  bought ;   or  the  ex- 
pense of  some  little  journey  that  is  never 
taken.     No  other  tax  is  so  distinctly  paid 
as  a  direct  income  tax  by  the  working 
classes.     It  reduces  at  once  wages  ana 
work — wages  because  it  reduces  domestic 
work,  and  suits  no  party  in  the  state  ex- 
cept those  who  are  engaged  in  filling  up 
foreign  orders,  and  whose  interest  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  according  to  their  acknowledged 
principles,  and  the  only  principle  that  can 
enlarge  rapidly  their  trade.  Manufacturers 
have  not  the  same  interest,  for  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  have  a  higher  profit  out  of 
large  than  small  wages.     In  the  common 
course  of  nature  this  should  be  true,  and 
business  in  its  many  currents  keeps  closely 
by  natural  laws.  A  considerable  difference 
exists  between  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant.      Sometimes 
the  two  characters  blend  together,  but 
even  then  they  do  not  assort  well.  What- 
ever may  occur  in  their  civil  hostilities  or 
internal  war,  we  know  that  a  compara- 
tively poor  man,  who  pays  a  heavy  income 
tax,  buys  so  many  fewer  goods,  gives  so 
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much  less  employment,  and  somehow  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  must  reduce  the 
demand  for  labour  and  that  must  reduce 
the  wages  for  labour ;  and  thus  put  the 
matter  as  we  may,  in  its  worst  possible 
form,  the  income  tax  is  paid  by  the  work- 
men. 

The  glaring  and  gross  effrontery  of 
abstracting  tenpence  in  the  pound  from  the 
earnings  of  a  man  who  may ,  next  month 
or  next  year,  be  cast  out  of  employment, 
or  health  and  money ;  and  only  tenpence 
in  the  pound  from  the  proceeds  of  pro- 
perty that  never  loses  its  place,  or  becomes 
sick,  or  falls  into  trouble,  equals  any  other 
impertinence  of  which  sloth  is  guilty,  but 
it  is  an  impertinent  torture.  All  parties 
have  said  that  this  is  only  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  income-tax;  and  the 
latter  itself  is  only  an  episode  in  the 
national  history.  The  one  episode  is  now 
a  national  institution  of  which  we  can 
never  become  free  in  the  present  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  and  thinkers,  and  its 
episode  had  be  better  therefore  taken  out 
thereof  and  consigned  to  the  grave  of  all 
injustice !  As  Mr.  Gladstone  was  engaged 
in  doing  bold  things,  why  did  he  not  do 
die  boldest  of  all — because  an  honest  work 
— rectify  the  income-tax.  When  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  solemn  pledge  to  repeal  the 
income  tax  with  the  saving  effected  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  why 
did  he  not  propose  to  levy  the  import 
justly  to  all  parties  ?  If  tne  labour  be 
deferred  only  to  1861  our  question  is 
answered. 

SEAMSTRESSES   AND  WEAVERS. 

From  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  per- 
sons with  an  income  of  £100  and  on- 
wards per  annum,  we  descend  to  those  of 
seamstresses  and  weavers  who  by  no  in- 
dustry can  earn  £100  in  four  years.  The 
sympathy  for  seamstresses  gushes  out  of 
the  pen  and  overflows  into  the  pencil; 
and  spreads  itself  on  canvas  in  many 
colours  so  dark,  so  very  dark,  so  sorrow  - 
fid,  that  they  frighten  benevolent  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  into  the  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  for  the  workers ; 
and  accordingly  they  accuse  the  capitalists 
and  the  slop  shops.  What  in  this  world, 
according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  among 
political  economists,  can  capitalists  and 
slop-shops  have  to  do  with  the  hardships 
of  sewing  girls  stitching  in  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  want?  Capitalists  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market  %nd  sell  in  the  dearest. 


Is  that  not  the  rule  ?  People  may  simper 
their  indignation  against  slop  shops*  but 
what  is  their  fault  or  the  fault  of  their 
owners  ?  They  give  wages  and  work  to 
those  who,  without  them,  could  not  bring 
their  work  before  the  public.  Evils  attend- 
ing them  have  been  more  fully  exposed  in 
the  pages  of  this  than  perhaps  of  any 
other  periodical  ;  but  they  are  exactly 
what  Parliament  and  the  public  make  them 
— neither  less  nor  more — neither  better 
nor  worse,  Any  manufacturer  of  goods  in 
a  slop-shop  as  tne  phrase  runs,  will  rather 
pay  a  high  than  a  low  rate  of  wages,  for 
the  plain  and  simple  reason  that  the  high 
rate  suits  his  purpose  better  than  the  low, 
and  he  draws  a  higher  per  centage  out  of 
his  trade.  Any  man  will  rather  sell  one 
than  two  shirts  if  he  can  obtain  the  same 

frofit  from  one  that  he  procures  from  two, 
luman  nature  does  not  wish  for  nothing, 
to  take  upon  itself  any  extra  trouble,  and 
the  rule  that  holds  good  in  one  department 
is  generally  good  in  all  others.  Capitalists 
are  not  chargeable  with  the  desire  to  de- 
preciate their  own  trades  ;  under  'the  ex- 
planation already  given  that  exporters  are 
compelled  to  pull  down  domestic  wages  to 
a  level  with  foreign  wages.  They  do  not 
take  that  course  from  any  other  motive 
than  an  absolute  and  irretrieveable  neces- 
sity. We  should  trifle  with  truth  if  we 
increased  the  tirades  against  capitalists 
and  slop  shops,  as  if  they  were  more  than 
the  administrative  in  an  economy  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislative  power  in  the  na- 
tion, lhat  economy  is  perfectly  reason- 
able in  many  respects,  but  the  law,  although 
designedly  just,  may  be  applied  often  in  a 
manner  absolutely  unjust.  The  extremity 
of  the  law  is  oppression,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  may  be  equally  er- 
roneous. The  world  needs  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elasticity  in  its  arrangements,  and 
cannot  affort  to  be  swaddled  up  in  plans, 
correct  in  their  character,  but  hard  in  their 
application. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  budget,  a 
strike  occurred  among  the  female  opera- 
tives in  the  flax  mills  of  Leeds.  The  cheap 
daily  papers  of  London,  and  of  the  great 
towns,  have  rendered  noble  service  to  many 
benevolent  objects ;  and,  during  this  dis- 
cussion and  this  strike,  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Baptist 
Noel,  ministers  of  high  standing,  along 
with  various  of  their  friends,  to  meet  and 
converse  with  some  of  the  outcasts  who, 
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in  borrowed  dresses  and  jewellery,  parade 
the  West-end  streets  of  London.  One  of 
the  London  daily  journals  (the  Telegraph) 
referred  in  a  remarkable  article  to  these 
exertions,  which  have  been  more  success- 
fill  than  their  promoters  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, and  to  the  strike.  The  journalist 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  slop  shops, 
and  the  greed  of  capitalists — under  wages 
and  over  work,  as  reasons  for  the  female 
sin  and  wretchedness,  tolerated  so  heart- 
lessly and  so  long  in  our  streets.  Few  of 
the  wanderers  in  Regent-street  and  the 
West-end  of  London  ever  could  have  been 
employed  in  flax  mills  or  mills  of  any  des- 
cription, but  they  may  have  been  engaged 
in  equally  trying  and  underpaid  work. 
The  causes  assigned  in  the  paper  named 
have  been  productive  of  grievous  evils. 
The  writer  asked  indignantly  how  a  Leeds 
girl  could  be  expected  to  maintain  life, 
and  all  of  them  to  maintain  virtue  on 
6s.  6d.  or  78.  per  week.  The  question  may 
puzzle  other  writers.  A  grand  heroineism 
is  displayed  often  in  "  these  circles,"  but 
few  know  the  struggle  even  to  main- 
tain life.  The  heroineism  is  displayed 
only  to  a  few.  Curates  and  ministers,  and 
missionaries  and  physicians,  and  many 
shop-keepers  could  tell  tales  of  harrowing 
suffering,  borne  bravely,  that  could  not  be 
believed  out  of  the  districts  where  they 
occured.  Even  with  these  miserable  pay- 
ments the  life  is  often  strictly  honourable 
and  virtuous.  Exceptions  exist,  but  they 
are  fewer  than  many  "  benevolent"  persons 
suppose,  who  never  meet  "  the  upright" 
of  these  classes  at  late  hours  in  suspicious 
places.  On  the  contrary,  the  multitude 
who  live  on  the  small  -earnings  of  their 
lawful  business  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  who  follow  vice.  The  virtuous 
are  unseen,  the  vicious  are  before  society. 
But  doubtless  many  persons  are  driven  by 
want  into  a  wretched  life  ;  and  we  admit 
the  force  of  the  statement  that  while  Mr. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  endeavoured 
to  reduce  this  miserable  company  by  twos 
and  threes  "the  greed  of  capitalists  and  the 
low  wages  paid  in  slop  shops"  might  far 
more  rapidly  swell  their  ranks.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  journalist  respecting 
the  labours  in  Regent-street,  and  the  strike 
in  Leeds. 

Although  "  six  and  six  "  or  seven  shill- 
ings weekly  form  a  miserable  recompense, 
yet  they  are  better  than  nothing,  and  if 
capitalists  grind  the  feces  of  the  poor  or 


"slop-shops"  reduce  their  wages,  otter 
capitalists  may  establish  new  nulls,  and 
any  of  us  may  commence  "  slop-shops.** 
Thus  the  severity  of  one  class  might  be* 
met  by  the  active  benevolence  of  another; 
yet  we  have  only  the  errors  of  a  system 
attacked  by  words.  Certainly,  however, 
many  writers  who  attack  "slop-shops"  at 
home,  and  domestic  mill-owners,  advo- 
cate the  competition  of  foreigners  in  the 
same  trades.  The  indignant  remonstrances 
with  domestic  capitalists,  for  the  low  wages 
of  female  operatives,  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  clever  daily  newspaper  with  equally 
indignant  advocacy  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
budget.  That  gentleman  described  his 
own  achievements  as  the  destruction  of 
the  last  stronghold  of  protection.  The 
garrison  by  whom  the  inner  circle  was 
kept,  were  a  different  class  of  enemies  from 
those  who  met  the  rude  shocks  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  oponents  were 
belted  earls  and  coroneted  nobles,  or  broad 
acred  and  broad-shouldered  squires,  but 
this  last  guard  defended  their  position  to 
the  weary  music  of  the  "songof  the  shirt." 
They  are  artificial  flower-makers,  em- 
broiderers, workers  in  silks  in  Spitalfields, 
straw  plait  workers  in  Bedfordshire,  opera- 
tives in  sewed  work  at  Glasgow  and  in 
Ulster,  lace-makers  in  Nottingham,  glove- 
makers  in  Dundee,  all  low  paid  labourers, 
generally  female  labourers,  who  have 
neither  boroughs  nor  votes.  They  are  now 
expected  to  compete  with  French  labour, 
capitalists  and  slop-shops.  At  home  we 
may  keep  capitalists  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion  by  indignant  articles, 
but  we  have  no  literary  influence  over 
those  of  other  countries.  Our  "  song  of 
the  shirt "  does  not  reach  them.  Still,  our 
capitalists  must  produce  work  equally 
cheap  or  resign  the  business.  They  must 
compete  with  their  foreign  rivals  u  here,*' 
but  not  "there."  What  says  the  French 
treaty  ?  Foreign  goods  of  these  classes  may 
come  into  British  ports  free  from  duty,  but 
British  goods  of  the  same  class  can  only 
enter  foreign,  and  in  this  instance, 
especially  French,  ports,  on  payment  of  a 
duty  equal  to  all  the  wages  given  for  their 
production!  Still  all  the  members  who 
belong  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  party,  wjth  few 
exceptions,  support  these  views,  and  even 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  aided 
the  painful  labours  of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel 
and  Mr.  Brock,  went  down  to  the  House 
and  helped  the  labour  of  Mr,  Gladstone. 
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Some  meana  majr  exist  of  reconciling  these 
things,  with  which  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted, but  we  cannot  learn  why 
capitalists  and  slop-shops  are  to  bear  the 
blame  of  a  competition  which  in  these  in- 
stances has  been  been  forced  upon  them, 
or  how  the  tax-payers  are  to  save  money 
by  the  abolition  of  duties,  unless  a 
reduction  of  price  can  be  achieved  by 
a  reduction  of  wages.  We  do  not  say 
with  any  great  assurance  that  we  must  be 
right.  It  is  possible  that  some  mysterious 
justification  erf  all  these  contradictions  may 
be  found. 

Mr.  BaDantyne's  picture  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Exhibition  of  the  present  year — 
"  The  maker  and  the  wearer"— expresses 
a  wide  distinction  between  the  social  cir- 
cumstances of  two  girls ;  their  temptations 
must  be  altogether  different ;  and  the  pet 
animals  supported  by  them  are  not  of  the 
ssme  genus — "  the  maker''  provides  for  an 
aged  and  a  sick  mother;  and  "the  wearer," 
for  a  pampered  spaniel;  yet,  how  is  "the 
wearer''  to  save  her  income  tax,  by  areduc- 
tkm  in  the  prices  of  her  lace  and  silks,  un- 
less by  taking  something  from  the  wages 
of  the  "  maker." 

The  same  exhibition  contains  an  illus- 
tration of  the  "  Song  of  the  shirt,"  yet 
more  like  a  speech  that  should  have  been 
delivered  during  the  discussion  on  the 
budget.  Mr.  Ayrton,  Sir  Joshua  Paxton 
or  Mr.  Williams,  all  good  Radicals  we  be- 
lieve, should  have  exhibited  that  painting 
by  Mr.  Simson  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
as  the  "  gentlemen  of  England"  went  to 
divide  with  Mr  Gladstone  against  the 
frightful  monopoly  of  our  sewing  girls  ! 

When  Sir  Kobert  Peel  discharged  the 
Corn  Laws  from  among  our  statues  he  did 
not  prevent  his  successors  from  re-estab- 
lishing them  if  thev  pleased.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  earned  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  he  inserted  a  reciprocity 
rider  in  the  bill.  But  now,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  grappled  with  "the  enormi- 
ties" of  the  ribbon-makers  and  the  silk- 
weavers,  the  straw-phuters,  the  embroi- 
derers, the  seamstresses,  and  the  glove- 
stitchers,  he  takes  posterity  bound  not  to 
amend  his  work.  This  is  a  new  feature, 
introduced  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Cobden,  for 
the  French  Treaty  is  credited  to  him; 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  feature.  Two  years 
hence,  or  five  or  seven  years  hence,  a 
British  Parliament  may  desire  to  improve 
this  legislation;  but  a  reformed  Parlia- 


ment will  be  told  that  by  the  Acts  of  an 
unreformed  Parliament  they  are  bound  to 
receive  French  manufactures  without 
charging  any  duty ;  while  France  charges 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  our  manufactures ! 
They  will  also  be  informed  that  this  was 
a  reciprocity  (!)  treaty,  done  for  ten  years. 

The  morals  of  capitalists  and  the  owners 
of  slop  shops  are  attacked  in  strong  terms, 
because  they  reduce  wages.  We  do  not 
apply  the  same  language  to  those  who, 
without  any  temptation,  render  these  re- 
ductions unavoidable.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  very  high  character,  mental  and 
moral;  leading  men  in  good  works,  against 
whose  personal  worth  we  dare  bring  no 
charge ;  yet  we  invite  the  same  charity  to 
"  the  trade"  who  may  "  close  their  doors," 
but  who  will  be  unable  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  are  paid  on  the  Continent. 
The  press  must  not  cast  on  a  small  class 
whatever  evils  are  clearly  traceable  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation, 

Painters  and  poets  are  powerless  before 
the  rigid  rules  of  political  economy. 
Hood's  song  may  be  best  read  beside  Sim- 
son's  picture.  The  misery  expressed  by 
the  poet  has  been  wrought  into  powerful 
details  by  the  painter,  making  together  a 
fearfully  accurate  rendering  of  industry 
struggling  to  the  end  of  night  into  the 
dawn  against  want.  The  toiler  through 
the  dark  night  looks  into  the  morn 
weariedly.  All  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding her  proclaim  the  difficulty  of  her 
lot.  Even  the  candle,  which  while  the 
heavy  eyelids  closed  has  run  to  waste,  is  a 
too  faithful  rendering  of  actual  events. 
The  painting — the  song — they  are 
luxuries  !  Thev  can  be  examined  with 
intellectual  delight.  Perhaps  they  are 
safety  valves  to  a  maudlin  sympathy. 
Moreover,  they  concentrate  indignation 
or  the  apparent  causes — the  immediate  in- 
struments of  low  wages — on  capitalists, 
on  slop  shops.  But  why  should  female 
labour  be  so  cheap  in  this  land  ?  We 
have  traced  the  cause  in  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  colonies.  The  cause  is  undeniable. 
The  remedy  is  equally  evident.  The 
cause  exists  and  the  remedy  is  not  applied 
from  hardness  of  heart  m  many,  from 
want  of  thought  in  others. 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought." 
Our  leading  statesmen  do  not  think  and 
cannot  think,  for  they  do  not  know  They 
want  the  material  of  thought  on  these  sub- 
jects.   They  read  Adam  Smith,  and  they 
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believe  in  Adam  Smith,  when  they  should 
read  the  Bible,  and  act  out  the  Bible. 
They  lay  down  rules  of  action  towards 
human  hearts  and  human  miseries  frigid 
&s  if  they  dealt  with  lumps  of  freestone 
or  granite  blocks.  This  system  will  not 
do  long,  but  the  dream  will  break  in  a 
stormy  morning,  unless,  indeed,  the  in- 
dustrial classes  insist  upon  taking  the  right 
road  out  of  the  horrid  defiles  of  strikes, 
and  quarrels  with  employers,  into  which 
they  are  drifting.  We  have  never  had  a 
year  of  strikes  like  the  past ;  and  there 
never  yet  was  a  strike  affecting  female  la- 
bour that  did  not  recruit  the  army  of  vic- 
tims on  the  streets. 

The  legislation  of  this  year  has  been 
devised  to  accomodate  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  Parliament  should  have  re- 
sisted any  treaty  that  raised  in  our  markets 
a  rivalry  between  the  industry  of  British 
and  French  females  without  permitting 
its  extension  to  French  markets,  injustice 
to  half  a  million  of  women  living  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands.  Parliament  should 
have  claimed  justice,  or  if  the  French  in- 
terest be  too  powerful  for  British  interests 
in  our  own  country,  Parliament  might,  at 
least,  have  protested  against  this  novel 
plan  of  legislating  on  duties  for  a  series  of 
years.  Men  should  leave  themselves  free 
to  enact  or  repeal  such  duties  as  they  may 
find  convenient  for  their  own  interest; 
unless  they  can  obtain  equitable  terms. 
This  is  "free  trade,"  but  our  new  course 
binds  up  "  trade,"  and  prevents  it  from 
being  "  free  "  and  just  to  all  parties.  The 
triumphs  of  the  year's  budget  have  been 
gained  against  the  apparent  interest  of  the 
workers.  The  struggle  has  not  been  with  the 
strong,  but  with  the  seamstress,  and  the 
hand-loom  weaver,  unfortunate  classes  who 
have  suffered  more  than  any  other  classes 
from  the  inexorable  tramp  of  science  ; 
spreading  benefits  doubtless  in  its  progress, 
but  breaking  the  clods  and  harrowing  the 
soil  long  before  the  harvest. 

We  remember  no  budget  with  so  many 
errors  as  the  present,  and  no  treaty,  con- 
nected with  reciprocity,  with  so  little  of 
reciprocal  benefit  within  its  four  corners. 

The  budget  proposed  a  duty  of  one 
penny  on  every  package  exported  or  im- 
ported ;  taking,  however,  certain  goods  by 
number  and  others  by  measure.  On  one 
article — iron  hoops — this  would  have  been 
equal  to  3s.  4d.  per  ton.  The  proposal  is 
to  be  amended,  but  it  cannot  be  rendered 


just.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  it  would 
be  an  average  tax  of  Is.  lOd.  per  £100 ; 
that  the  highest  tax  would  probably  not 
exceed  5s.,  and  would  be  within  10s.  per 
cent.  Our  exports  and  imports  average 
three  hundred  millions  per  annum.  A 
payment  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  would  yield 
£375,000,  of  5s.,  £750,000,  of  10s., 
£1,500,000,  and  of  £1  per  cent. 
£3,000,000.  The  tax  might  be  compro- 
mised, therefore,  for  2s.  6d.  per  cent. 

The  budget  went  all  wrong  on  corks, 
but  as  it  had  gone  equally  wrong  on  wine 
the  error  in  corks  was  natural,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  abandoned  his  careful  and  skil- 
fully framed  budget  at  this  point ! 

The  budget  repeals  a  differential  duty 
of  6s.  6d.  per  load  on  foreign  timber ;  but 
not  one  penny  thereof  will  ever  come  into 
the  pockets  of  the  British  consumer.  The 
last  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber  did 
not  cheapen  timber  in  our  markets.  The 
difference  went  to  the  grower ! 

The  budget  reduces  the  duty  on  cur- 
rants, on  figs,  on  nutmegs  and  rasins  :  but 
the  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  often 
reduced  before,  without  in  any  case 
cheapening  the  goods  to  the  customers. 
This  resolution  is  only  a — "  Mr.  Gladstone 

E resents  his  compliments  to  his  Greek 
lends  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  begs 
their  acceptance  of  the  inclosed  little 
cheque  from  the  income-tax  payers  of 
Britain."  He  has  sent  a  similar  memento 
to  Spain.  Why  will  not  statesmen  read 
price  lists  before  they  propose  measures  of 
a  mercantile  nature? 

The  budget  proposes  to  extend  penny 
stamps  and  three  penny  taxes  on  all  trans- 
actions involving  money,  and  all  transfer 
of  goods  or  all  warrants  transferring  the 
ownership  of  goods  in  bond.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  an  important  part 
to  commercial  men,  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  the 
mercantile  deputations,  that  he  wants 
money ;  is  not  particular  how ;  if  they 
dont  like  his  way  of  paying  up,  they  can 
name  their  own ;  so  he  has  the  money,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  ! 

As  to  the  penny  stamp  on  all  contracts 
on  papers  involving  money,  how  will  it 
operate  ?  Is  a  gentleman  to  put  a  stamp 
to  his  name  when  he  orders  a  copy  of  Sir 
J.  Emerson  Tennent's  Ceylon  ?  Or  if  he 
wants  a  new  pair  of  boots  must  he  inform 
the  bootmaker  per  order,  stamped  ? 
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wo.  I. 
'TnuuBLY  oold,  my  dear  air!  TerribW  cold, 
madam.**  The  doctor — not  of  medicine  but  of 
divinity — who  looked  better  fed  than  one  half  of 
his  parish  toners,  and  whose  "  too  solid  flesh'*  should 
have  defied  the  frost,  shivered, 

Query — Was  that  gentleman  of  Shakespearian 
celebrity,  who  frantically  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  this 
too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  suffering  from  the 
inclemency  of  such  a  winter  as  the  present — ra- 
pidly becoming  a  human  iceberg  ?  The  context, 
"thaw,  and  dissolve  itself,'*  favours  the  notion. 
The  query  remains  unanswered ;  but  at  any  rate 
we  get  a  new  reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  is 
something  in  these  days,  when  novelty  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  myths  of  the  past.  But  back  to  the 
shivering  divine. 
••  Terribly  cold,  my  dear  sir." 
!  He  spoke  to  a  long,  lank,  lean  man,  who  looked 

I  as  if  some  one  had  stolen  all  his  flesh,  leaving  him 
|  nothing  but  the  skin  and  bones.  "  Very  severe 
I  weather,  doctor ;  terribly  severe  weather !  Very 
i  good  of  her  ladyship  to  throw  her  doors  open  to 
|      is— ha!  ha!" 

|  He  thought  he  bad  said  something  very  witty. 

i  He  fancied  there  was  something  implied — some- 
thing connected  with  open  doors  and  cold.  He 
was  itot  quite  certain  how  far-fetched  the  meaning 
was,  or  indeed,  which  seemed  very  probable,  if  it 
were  not  too  distant  to  be  got  at  at  all.  However, 
it  was  bis  trade  to  say  "  witty'*  things.  His 
banking  account  lay  in  his  tongue,  and  he  drew  on 
it  pretty  largely  for  dinners,  soirees,  balls — any- 
thing, in  fact,  where  a  meal  was  to  be  got,  and  a 
lew  hours  of  time  scattered.  Alton  8mith  is  a 
regular  party-going  man — a  kind  of  milestone, 
guaranteeing  that  where  he  is  seen  the  people  are 
in  the  track  of  good  society.  That  reputation  is, 
in  the  single  particular  of  dinner  and  supper,  worth, 
including  wine,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  to  him  ;  counting  whist  as  well 
—and  bis  reputation  gives  him  the  entree  to  the 
best  whist  tables— £150  more.  So  Alton  Smith 
coins  at  least  £300  per  annum  out  of  bis  established 
reputation.  But  it  is  an  arduous  life.  The  reading 
for  it — the  hours  of  intellectual  (?)  labour  !  To 
get  up  all  the  new'  books — there  go  two  guineas 
per  annum  at  Mudie's  in  solid  cash — cull  the 
choieest  anecdotes  (side  dishes  for  a  dinner-table) ; 
discuss  the  discussions  of  the  day ;  be  prepared  to 
take  either  side ; — why,  it  is  almost  an  editor's 
work !  Then  there  is  the  foreign  literature  to  be 
scanned ;  philosophy  to  be  gleaned  from  ancient, 
out-of-date  books,  and  quietly  passed  d£F  as  original. 
That  is  a  ticklish  point,—  it  requires  intense  and 
profound  study.  But  Alton  Soiih  holds  the  sem- 
i,  which  so  often  passes  for  the  reality  ;  he 
a  good  memory — the  frequent  substitute 
for  a  talented  and  reflective  mind. 


Alton  Smith  is  cold — as  cold  as  any  one  could 
be  with  the  thermometer  of  those  rooms  brought 
up  to  sixty  degrees  by  "  Stewart's  best  Wallsend, 
screened." 

"  The  inner  doors,"  replied  the  divine,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  carrying  on  the  joke,  because  he 
meant  to  cap  it  with  one  of  his  own  ;  "  the  inner 
doors,  sir — nothing  very  charitable  in  that,  when 
the  passages  are  heated  with  Arnott's  patent." 

Now  Alton  Smith  has,  among  a  multitude  of 
other  subjects,  one  of  peculiar  preparation  and 
interest— at  least,  it  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  for 
the  time  being — and  that  subject  is  theology 
sprinkled  with  geology.  Alton  has  read  up  hard 
for  it ;  he  is  up  in  Cumming — that  is  the  theolo- 
gical part ;  up  in  Buckland— ditto  geological ;  up 
in  all  sorts  of  scientific  quibbles;  and  last,  not 
least,  up  in  the  book  with  pictures  of  worlds  on  a 
very  blue  background,  y'clept  "  pre- Adamite  man." 

As  it  was  cold,  the  lean  Alton  and  corpulent 
divine  both  moved  to  the  fire ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  other  people  did  the  same,  and  among  the 
"  other  people"  was  a  Miss  Sharp.  She  is  not 
pretty,  certainly  not ;  nor  is  she  young.  Indeed, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  she  ever  has  been  young. 
Miss  Sharp  is  an  authoress,  and  she  looks  what  she 
is— an  authoress :  a  woman  whose  fate  is  in  a 
publisher's  office,  aud  whose  heart— bosh  !  author- 
esses have  no  hearts  ;  they  are  all  broken  with  the 
"  career,"  as  it  is  called.  Miss  Sharp  is  not  pretty, 
as  we  have  said  before ;  no  ono  could  call  her 
pretty,  and  mean  what  was  said ;  but  although  she 
is  not  pretty,  there  is  a  very  pleasant  smile  on  her 
face  at  times,  and  then  the  lines  pass  from  her 
brow,  and  the  haggard,  strained  look  from  her  face, 
and  you  forget  for  a  moment  that  she  is  an  author- 
ess. She  wears  spectacles,  because  her  bight  is 
bad ;  night- work  has  done  that ;  and  she  wears  a 
grey  silk  gowu,  good  but  plain.  Work  1ms  pro- 
duced that  also.  There  are  hours,  and  days,  and 
weeks  of  work  locked  up  in  that  grey  silk  gown  ; 
thought,  aud  care,  and  hope,  and  fear,  all  lie, 
crouching  in  the  folds  of  that  grey  silk  gown.  She 
is  a  good  woman  is  that  same  Hester  Sharp  —not 
very  well  mannered,  say  her  enemie?,  deficient  in 
tact,  guiltless  of  sycophancy,  added  her  friends. 
Follow  her  to  her  own  home  ;  she  is  well-  nan  - 
nered  there.  Look  at  her  in  that  little  world ;  is 
there  any  lack  of  tact  where  it  becomes  a  virtue 
in  place  of  a  cunning  ariifice  P 

Hester  8harp  is  a  good  woman,  once  again. 
Work,  work,  work— that  tells  the  story  of  her  days 
—and  work  for  what?  That  is  her  secret,  and  it 
shall  be  ours— for  the  world  is  a  great  big  ball, 
and  there  are  many  quiet  corners  in  it ;  and  per- 
haps in  one  of  these,  at  this  very  moment,  writing 
some  paper  for  a  magazine,  poring  over  the  dull 
pages  of  a  lengthy  work,  reviewing,  or  weaviug  the 
mesh  of  a  romantic  tale— not  half  so  stirring  or  so 
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strange  as  her  own  history— sits  that  same  grey- 
robed  Hester  Sharp. 

But  on  the  night  in  question  Lady  Murdoch 
had  a  soiree — not  a  dauoe  ;  nothing  of  that  kind  ; 
but  a  soiree — a  literary  gathering — a  oonveraasione 
— a  meeting,  in  fact,  of  literary  people,  or  those 
who  thought  themselves  literary. 

MO.  II. 

"  Seen  that  strange  work,  sir,*  said  the  divine, 
"  supporting  the  theory  of  a  pre-Adamite  race?" 

Alton  was  thankful :    the  doctor  had  pitched 
.  right  on  the  debateable  ground  ;  ten  minutes*  cir- 
cuitous conversation  and  an  immense  amount  of 
lingual  finesse  could  not  have  brought  him  more 
successfully  to  the  starting  point. 

"  It  was  lying  on  the  table  at  the  club,"  replied 
the  lean  Alton;  "just  glanced  my  eye  over  it  for 
half  an  hour." 

"A  singular  theory — one  frequently  broached 
before,  however— the  argument  non-conclusive/' 
rejoined  the  divine. 

"I  differ  with  you,"  replied  Alton.  "The 
author,  I  bold,  has  a  very  specious  argument 
Noticing  the  apparent  incongruities  of  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  he  can  only  re- 
concile the  two  by  the  supposition  of  a  double 
oreation,  as  to  the  race  of  man." 

"  Show  roe  the  inconsistencies,"  said  the  doctor. 

Alton  is  well  read  up  in  the  Holy  Book.  Be 
can  give  you  obapter  and  verse.  Some  people 
suggest  that  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  and  a  little 
less  of  the  letter  might  be  better. 

"  In  the  first  chapter,"  he  replied,  "  we  read 
that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  creator, 
both  male  and  female ;  in  the  second  chapter,  and 
at  the  fifth  verse,  we  read,  *  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground.'  Now,  I  would  ask,  where 
was  the  first  Adam  ?  We  have  no  account  of  his 
destruction." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  doctor,  "  let  me  hear  all  your 
side  of  the  question  before  I  begin  mine;  show 
me  another  of  these  inconsistencies." 

"  Tho  manner  of  the  two  creations  is  also  de- 
fined. In  the  first  chapter  are  the  words,  <So 
God  created  mau  in  his  own  image ;'  in  the  second, 
'  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.* 

Alton  paused,  and  the  doctor  again  desired  him 
to  proceed. 

"Now  the  writer,  I  think,  explains  these  con- 
tradictory accounts  very  clearly,  by  suggesting  that 
the  division  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  is  very 
stupidly  made." 

"And  how  would  he  improve  it P"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  By  including  the  opening  three  verses  of  the 
second  chapter  in  the  first.  Thus  the  second 
would  commence  with  the  words,  <  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,*— which 
words  appear  to  mark  a  new  period.*9 

Again  Alton  was  silent. 

"  Is  that  all  PM  asked  the  divine. 

n  Yes ;  and  very  satisfactory,  I  think." 


"Quite;  but  my  reading  may  be  different  to 
yours." 

"How  so?" 

"  By  looking  on  the  second  chapter  merely  as  a 
detailed  aocouut  of  the  first ;  understand  the  word 
•generations'  as  •workings'  or  'details/  aud  it 
explains  all." 

Alton  was  silent. 

"The  words  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  you  will  remember,  are  these — *  And  e vexy 
plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and 
every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew-'     TUoae 
words  place  that  account  antecedent  to  the  twelfth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  where  the  assertion  U9 
'And  the  earth  brought   forth  grass  and    herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind.9       I  fc 
is  clear  enough  that  the  plant  of  the  field  must, 
have  been  in  the  earth  before  it  grew;  therefore 
the  period  of  this  statement  is,  as  I  have  alread/ 
said,  antecedent  to  the  first  account,  and  conse- 
quently, at  that  time, '  There  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground.'     Don't  you  see  that  ?** 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  how  do  you  reconcile  the 
first  statement  that  man  was  made  in  his  Creator's 
image  with  the  second,  that  be  was  formed  'out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ?**' 

"  Is  the  Creator's  hand  impotent  to  form  the 
most  glorious  fabric  out  of  the  most  insignificant  P 
Shall  not  even  these  '  vile  bodies*  be  changed  into 
the  f  incorruptible  V  Assuredly.  Tbep  He  might 
have  formed  a  'creature  in  Hie  own  image* '  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth/  That  quibble  falls  to 
the  ground.   Have  you  auythiug  else  to  advance  ?'' 

"  Yes ;  in  the  first  chapter  beasts  of  the  field, 
fowls  of  the  air,  etc.,  are  created  on  the  fifth  dajr 
— man  on  the  sixth.  In  the  second  chapter  man 
is  produced  first." 

"You  are  a  superficial  reader,**  replied  the 
doctor ;  the  first  chapter  gives  the  order  of  creation 
— the  second,  as  I  have  said,  the  detail.  Now 
look  to  the  work  of  the  sixth  day,  as  given  in  the 
first  chapter— the  fint  chapter,  mark  you.  It 
stands  thus  :  The  oreation  of  the  male  and  female 
of  the  human  species,  and  the  introduction  q(  all 
the  animal  kingdom  to  Adam  as  their  master— that 
all  goes  into  the  sixth  day's  work.  Now  remem- 
ber the  concluding  part  of  the  second  ohapter,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  tallies  with  it  exactly.  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground :  the  earth 
was  ready  for  his  habitation:  then  comes  the 
preparation  of  one  particular  spot — Eden :  rivers 
flowed  through  it,  trees  grew  and  flourished.  After 
that  the  beasts,  fowls,  &c,  passed  before  Adam, 
and  he  named  them  all.  And  here  we  read  that 
they,  like  Adam,  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
ground  ;  but  the  date  of  that  creation  is  not  given, 
nor  are  we  authorised  in  placing  it  after  that  of 
man,  because  we  have  a  statement  to  the  contrary 
in  the  first  chapter ;  the  manner  is  given,  but  toot 
tho  date,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  on  that  stamUiaf 
block  the  writer  has  fallen,  confounding  detail  of 
means  and  date,     It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
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sy  dear  sir.  to  begin  to  piok  holes  in  God's  writing 
id  patch  them  up  with  human  reason." 

The  grey  silk  gown  drew  near. 

"I  will  grant  that  it  is  a  very  fascinating  study. 
Tbe  writer  of  that  work  enlarges  on  the  proposed 
fcory — suggests  that  the  first  race  must  have  had 
tbe  first  doom  passed  on  them  then  and  there ;  and 
kis  argument  on  this  point  rests  on  the  basis,  that 
ia  the  early  organic  remains  none  belonging  to  the 
hmui  race  are  found." 

"That  is  singular,"  said  Alton  Smith. 

"Bat  accounted  for  by  Buckland,"  chimed  in 
Hater  Sharp,  "  who  supposes  all  human  organic 
mums  to  have  rested  on  tbe  stratum  next  to 
gnoite,  where  the  heat  being  greatest  they  would 
km  been  entirely  consumed.  By  the  bye — 
tkagh  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  well  acquainted 
vita  tbe  fact — Buckland  seems  to  give  a  very 
complete  answer  to  those  who  quarrel  with  the 
stitemeot  that  light  was  made  before  the  sun." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "That  quibble  has  been 
*i aside  lonar  ago,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  very  old 
cbjsction,  refuted  by  scientific  men  long  since." 

"What  does  Buckland  say?"  asked  Alton 
Smith. 

"That,"  continued  Miss  Sharp,  "  recent  dis- 
mferics  have  proved  that  light  is  not  a  material 
nkUace,  but  only  an  effect  of  undulation  of 
ether;  that  ether  pervades  all  space,  and  exists  in 
ill  bodies ;  that  while  it  is  at  rest  there  is  total 
darkness,  but  aa  soon  as  it  is  in  motion  light  is 
produced." 

"And  thus,  you  see,"  oontinued  the  divine, 
"that  light  in  a  quiescent  state  might  have  ex* 
uted  before  either  sun  or  moon.  You  have  read 
fapjj,  and  thought  deeply,  which  is  better/'  he 
continued  to  the  quiet  grey  silk  by  his  side. 
"It  is  my  trade." 

"And  were  it  not  so,  would  you  remain  a  doll  ?" 
"Sometimes  I  fancy  so,  when — " 
"  lou  are  overwrought  and  overworking.  Alas ! 

it  h  aot  the  body  only  of  the  human  species  which 

Ptye  the  pack  horse!" 

no.  ni. 
"  Ws  treated  'em  a  deuced  sight  too  well,  sir — the 
^ealW  niggers  I  far  too  well.     We  showed  'em 
every  kindness,  and  placed  'em  on  a  footing  with 
wown  men.'' 

Major  8imst  of  H.  M/s  —  regiment,  had 
tao  in  India  fifteen  years  and  three  quarters,  and 
hVc  all  other  men,  or  a  great  manv  other  men, 
*bo  have  passed  the  same  time  under  a  tropical 
^°i  he  had  acquired  an  immense  idea  of  his  own 
importance,  and  had  formed  a  very  low  estimate  of 
tot  of  other  people.  The  coloured  races,  espe- 
*%i  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt.  A  Hindoo 
**  »  nigger.  He  didn't  know  why,  exactly ;  but 
to  **a  a  nigger — a  rascally  nigger. 

11 1  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  nothing  but  prejudice, 
*od  consummate  ignorance,  and  deuced  ingratitude 

B^ced  the  revolt.    We  never  oppressed  the 
rascals." 


Sir  Peter,  with  his  twinkling  grey  eye  and 
sardonic  smile,  stood  near. 

"  People  are  scandalous,  then,"  he  said,  address- 
ing himself  to  tbe  Major. 

"  Scandalous  1 — how  so,  sir  P" 

The  Major  looked  inexpressible  things.  He 
looked  a  charge  of  bayonets  at  Sir  Peter,  almost 
an  artillery  battery  at  that  quiet  little  old  n.an. 

"  I'm  fond  of  telling  stories,"  said  the  latter,  as 
if  to  himself ;  "  nothing  pleases  me  better  than  to 
be  able  to  tell  stories — to  good  listeners.  Now 
let  me  think.  Mr.  Smith — tbe  grey  eyes  twinkled 
then — come  nearer,  sir  j  X  am  about  to  provide 
you  with  material  for  future  distinction/' 

"  Ha,  ha  1  How  facetious  you  are,  Sir  Peter. 
Ha,  ha!    *Pon  my  word — very  good  1" 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Sir  Peter,  indicating  a  chair 
to  the  gleaner,  Alton  Smith ;  "  Now,  then,  Major, 
you  hear  me." 

"  Every  word ;  drive  on." 

"  Once,"  continued  the  old  man,  "once  duriug 
this  horrid  Indian  slaughter first,  be  it  under- 
stood, I  draw  my  information  from  the  written 
testimony  of  a  credible  witness,  who  vouches  for 
its  truth* — once,  when  our  troops,  or  those,  at 
least,  who  fought  on  our  side,  were  flushed  with 
victory,  a  party  of  the  Bengal  Fusileers  were 
standing  near  a  gateway — the  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  Lucknow — when  a  coloured  boy,  a  poor 
unoffending  child,  leading  an  equally  unoffending 
old  man,  came  to  tbe  feet  of  an  officer,  and  asked 
that  which  it  is  the  greatest  prerogative  of  the 
Christian  to  show — protection.  There  was  no  sin 
in  craving  that;  there  was  no  mutinous  aot  in 
imploring  mercy  for  the  feeble  being  he  led,  who 
was  doubly  helpless,  being  blind  as  well  as  old. 
However,  I'll  on  with  my  story.  Smith— aot  the 
part  of  bell-man  now ;  I'll  forgive  you  for  once. 
This  Bengal  Fusileer  man— I  like  to  be  oorrect — 
looked  at  tbe  boy — this  wretched  being  who  craved 
help — and  then  he  looked  at  his  revolver.  The  hoi; 
was  at  an  arm's  length ;  the  revolver  in  lib  hand. 
There  could  be  no  danger  in  the  shot — not  the 
least  chance  of  bringing  a  host  of  avenging  enemies 
on.  It  was  a  tempting  occasion  j  a  close  mark, 
and — no  risk !  the  loss  of  nothing  inourred  but 
that  paltry  thing  called  honour.  .  He  raised  tbe 
revolver.  Even  the  weapon  seemed  to  refuse 
participation  in  tbe  coward's  aot,  and  bung  fire, 
Again  he  pulled  the  trigger ;  again  the  pistol  said 
nay.  Once  more,  with  the  same  result.  Three 
timet,  sir,"  continued  tho  old  man,  "  did  the  great 
Lord  of  Heaven  give  that  coward  time  to  repent 
of  the  murderous  act ;  then— He  left  him  to  the 
devil.  A  fourth  attempt,  and  the  boy  lay  dead 
before  him,  while  the  men  around  him  muttered 
one  little  word  of  ominous  meaning — « Shame!' 
Smith— can  you  oarry  that  story  in  your  memory 
and  on  your  tongue  P— for  without  the  latter  the 
former  won't  answer  my  purpose." 

"  Why  doesn't  Russell  give  tbe  villain's  name, 

*  HastelTs  India,  vol.  1,  pagt  848. 
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then,  that  he  maybe  tried  for  murder?"  asked 
Smith. 

Sir  Peter  seemed  posed,  as  he  well  might  be — 
for  who  can  believe  the  tale? — and  he  appeared 
anxious  to  shamble  off ;  but  suddenly  returned, 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Why,"  said  the  determined  Smith,  "  didn't 
Russell  report  the  officer  to  his  friend  Sir  Colin  P" 
"  I  can't  be  accountable  for  the  omissions  of 
others,"  replied  Sir  Peter ;  "  but  here's  another, 
fit  to  run  in  a  carriole  with  it.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  when  our  troops  had  taken  a  place  of 
some  note,  and  deservedly  won  their  laurels  for 
conspicuous  bravery,  after  the  sacking  of  the  place 
a  company  of  Sepoys,  seventy-five  in  number,  were 
crouching  for  safety  under  one  of  the  flat  roofs. of 
the  enclosure.  They  had  almost  succeeded  in 
escaping  observation,  when  the  officer  in  command 
noticed  them,  and  ordered  them  to  come  down. 
They  made  sigus  of  surrender — gave  themselves 
up,  in  fact.  Then  this  gallant  officer  desired  each 
man  to  lay  down  his  musket,  and  take  off  his  belt 
and  pouch.  Each  man  obeyed  him,  and  the  whole 
fifty-seven  stood  disarmed  and  helpless  before  him. 
And  what  did  he  do  then  P  The  code  of  honour 
says,  a  man  may  not  fall  on  an  unarmed  foe ;  but 
this  brave  military  hero  substituted  another  code 
for  that.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  in  his  own 
graphic  words — in  the  refined  and  elegant  phrase- 
ology he.u?ed.  fI  fell  them  in  against  the  wall, 
and  told  some  Sikhs,  who  were  handy,  to  polish 
them  off.  This  they  did  immediately,  shooting  and 
bayoneting  them,  so  that,  altogether,  they  were 
disposed  of  in  a  couple  of  minutes  !*  There,  sir, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  P" 

"  I  say,  name  the  officer  or  the  wretch,"  said 
Alton,  "and  have  him  punished;  and  I  call  it 
shameful  to  tell  the  tale  without  the  name." 

"  Even  supposing  these  tales  true,"  said  the 
Major,  "  we  must  not  judge  of  men  by  these  single 
unwise  acts,  committed  under  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  These  two  gentlemen  committed  a 
terrible  blunder,  acting  with  such  impetuosity." 

"  Impetuosity !"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter,  "impe- 
tuosity ! — to  fire  deliberately  four  times  at  a  help- 
less child !  to  accept  calmly  and  coolly  the  terms 
of  surrender,  require  the  surrenderee  to  comply 
with  or  ratify  those  terms  by  laving  down  their 
arms,  and  then  to  break  the  treaty  by  murdering 
them  treacherously !  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  of 
those  two  heroes  of  my  stories — that  while  they 
live  they  are  two  vagabonds  unhung.  Smith — 
are  you  attending  P" 

"  How  very  simple  Sir  Peter  is,"  said  Smith,  as 
the  old  man  shambled  off;  "  for  he  believes  all  that 
he  reads !" 

"But  all  men  do  not  act  in  that  barbarous 
manuer,"  said  Dr.  Griffiths,  "and  as  our  friend 
has  appealed  to  written  testimony,  I  will  do  the 
same,  and  mention  a  circumstance  I  met  with  in  a 
work  I  was  perusing  this  morning — I  mean  Lord 
Dundonald's  '  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman.'  " 
"An  interesting  book,  I  am  told,"  remarked 


Smith,  "characterised,  I  believe,  by  a  little  egotism, 
but  containing  a  great  deal  of  acceptable  informa- 
tion. He  was  ill-used,  and  has  written  this  book 
with  a  view  to  exposing  the  unjust  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  better  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  a  man  does 
not  generally  shine  the  more  for  being  his  own 
advocate." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there ;  only  let  me  relate 
my  story  before  you  have  forgotten  Sir  Peter's. 
The  oircumstance  occurred  at  the  storming  of  the 
Castle  of  Trinidad.  The  fortress  was  in  our  pos- 
session, but  assailed  by  the  French.  After  a  severe 
fight  we  drove  them  back.  All  had  made  off 
except  two  officers,  who  stood  upon  the  ramparts, 
or  some  other  exposed  situation.  One  of  these 
fell  by  a  stray  shot ;  the  survivor  was  covered  by 
Lord  Dundonald's  musket.  His  lordship  called 
on  the  French  officer  to  surrender ;  but  the  French- 
man would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  obstinately 
refused  to  lower  his  sword,  the  usual  sign  of  sub- 
mission." 

"  He  was  a  fool,"  broke  in  the  Major ;  "  of 
course  Lord  Dundonald  shot  him." 

"  Why  do  you  draw  that  inference  P" 

"  Any  man  would  do  the  same,  uuder  the  same 
circumstances." 

"  Our  heroes  of  the  Indian  war  might,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  who  had  shambled  back  again. 

"  The  regulations  of  war  would  make  such  a 
course  quite  legal,"  remarked  the  Major. 

"And,"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  "the  regulations  of 
Christianity  would  make  such  a  oourse  quite  illegal. 
But  go  on,  doctor ;  let  us  hear  the  denouement. 
Did  his  lordship  kill  his  man  or  not  P" 

"  He  did  not ;  he  spared  him,  remarking  that 
'  so  brave  an  adversary  ought  not  to  die  like  a 
dog.'" 

"  And  no  doubt,"  added  8ir  Peter,  "  the  French- 
man walked  off  with  a  bow." 

"  Precisely  what  we  read,"  replied  Dr.  Griffiths; 
"  no  doubt  he  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  with 
a  ( bien  oblige^  took  his  life  and  his  departure." 

"  He  should  have  been  made  prisoner,"  said  the 
Major ;  Dundonald  should  not  have  allowed  him  to 
escape." 

"War!  warl"  muttered  Sir  Peter — "making 
men  look  on  murder  as  a  virtue,  and  mercy  as  a 
crime !" 

NO.   IV. 

"There  is  another  'circumstance  related  by  his 
lordship,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  which  does  not 
redound  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  strongly  ex- 
emplifies a  national  failing  and  peculiarity  of  our 
English  people  abroad.  I'll  tell  you  the  oircum- 
stance, and  let  you  draw  the  deduction. 

"  His  lordship  was  at  Malta,  when  a  fancy  ball 
was  given,  patronised  by  the  French  officers 
quartered  there.  The  tickets  were  for  sale,  and 
Dundonald,  wishing  to  see  the  fun,  purchased  one. 
The  costume  he  ohose  evinced  a  singular  want  of 
common  sense,  and  looked  moreover  something  like 
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bravado,  being  nothing  less  than  that  of  a  British 
tar-  Remember  that  we  were  not  on  relations 
with  France  at  that  time.  However,  in  that  cos- 
tome  be  went,  bnt — as  might  have  been  expected, 
ns  refused  admission.  With  true  English  bull- 
dog pertinacity  he  persisted  nntil  he  was  forcibly 
pat  out  of  the  ball-room,  a  French  officer  very 
oooDy  calling  a  picket  and  removing  him  to  the 
guard-house.  A  duel  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  the  French  officer  was  shot  through  the 
thigh,  while  Dundonald  escaped  with  a  graze  of 
the  ball.  He  expresses  his  contrition  for  the  oc- 
currence." 

"And  the  inference  P"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"Have you  never,"  replied  the  doctor,  "when 
tnrelling  on  the  Continent,  been  annoyed  by  the 
hiosquerie,  or  to  give  it  an  English  term,  ill- 
mannered  assumption  of  our  countrymen  P  Have 
jou  never  noticed  how  they  seem  to  ( lord  it/  so 
to  speak,  over  the  denizens  of  other  lands  ?  Why, 
nj  dear  sir,  an  Englishman  abroad  is  a  perfect 
bear;  on  the  Continent  he  will  commit  acts  which 
wild,  he  feels,  disgrace  him  at  home.  Do  you 
think  that  Dundonald  would  have  presented  him- 
self at  a  fancy  ball  in  Park  Lane,  in  a  costume 
*toch  he  knew  to  be  offensive  P" 

"You  are  right,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "such  acta 
bare  won  for  us  the  reputation  we  bear  on  the 
Continent,  of  being  little  better  than  an  ill-dressed 
ud  ill-behaved  set  of  wealthy,  beef -eating  savages." 

"There  is  another  story  told  in  the  same  work/' 
continued  the  doctor,  "  which  is  highly  amusing ; 
fat  perhaps  you  may  have  read  it,  and  so  it  will 
he  a  twice  told  tale  to  you." 

"No — let  me  have  it — I  have  been  too  much 
«eupied  to  read  Dundonald  yet." 

H I  am  glad  of  that,  because  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  telling  a  good  tale.  Here  it  is. 
dundonald  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like 
to  be  in  Parliament.  He  therefore  allowed  himself 
to  be  nominated  for  Hcniton,  Bradshaw  being  his 
°PPonent.  Those  were  the  days  of  bribery,  and  as 
!t*as  known  that  a  considerable  sum  in  prize- 
«onej  had  fallen  to  Dundonald,  and  as,  moreover, 
>t  vas  surmised  that  a  sailor  would  scatter  it  with 
» sailor's  prodigality,  Bradshaw's  election  seemed 
*n  uncertainty.  However,  Dundonald  openly  de- 
dared  that  not  one  vote  would  he  buy,  not  one 
penny  would  he  disburse  in  bribery,  while  Bradshaw 
**  openly  offeted  five  pounds  per  vote.  The  polling 
^Be  off.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Bradshaw 
**s  in,  Dundonald  out.  Now  came  the  tactics  of 
tbe  latter  into  operation.  Through  his  agent  he 
&*t  it  to  be  understood  that  all  those  electors  who 
had  resisted  bribery  and  voted  for  him  would  be 
rewarded  for  their  honesty  by  a  gift  of  £10  each, 
on  application  to  the  agent.  How  disgusted  Brad- 
*Wa  men  were !  They  had  sold  themselves  for 
&,  while  the  others  had  kept  their  consciences 
clear  and  got  double  fees  into  the  bargain.  Time 
paased  on.  There  was  another  dissolution,  and 
•Bother  election.  Again  Dundonald  came  forward 
aa  the  opponent  of  Bradshaw,  and  this  time  the 


iatler  had  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance ;  the  electors 
crowded  to  poll  for  his  adversary,  who  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  !" 

"  'And  now,'  said  the  electors, '  what  are  we 
to  get  this  time  P' 

" '  Not  ono  farthing/  replied  Dundonald, '  I  paid 
you  last  time  for  being  honest ;  for  me  to  pay  you 
now,  would  be  to  violate  my  own  expressed 
opinious.' 

"The  electors  were  disgusted,  and  retired  to 
consider  what  appeal  they  had  against  such  con- 
duct. None  appeared,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  supper,  which  being  surrepti- 
tiously partaken  of  by  the  supporters  of  both 
candidates,  cost  Dundonald  no  less  than  £1,200  !*' 

"Ha!  ha!  very  good !"  exclaimed  Smith,  who 
had  not  lost  one  word.  "  Honitou  was  the  borough 
you  said  P" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  Bradshaw  the  opponent  P" 

"  Yes.  He  had  been  previously  known  to  the 
electors,  and  therefore  stood  a  better  chance  than 
his  lordship." 

"  Tricks  in  all  trades !  Tricks  in  all  trades  !*' 
said  Sir  Peter,  with  his  peculiar  smile. 

mo.  v. 

"Are  you  tired  of  Dundonald  and  his  stories ?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Smith  eagerly,  "  it's  quite  delightful  to  be  so  agree- 
ably entertained.  These  intellectual  reunions  are 
so  very  much  better  than  those  eternal  balls,  when 
the  din  of  the  music  and  the  twirl  of  the  dancers, 
destroy  all  rational  conversation — pray  proceed." 

"  Gleaning — straw  gathering,"  said  the  old  man 
quietly. 

"  Well  then,"  pursued  the  doctor,  "  our  sailor 
gives  us  an  amusing  incident  which  happened  on 
board  the  frigate  Hind,  then  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. On  board  this  frigate  there  happened  to  be 
a  sailor's  pet,  in  the  form  of  a  very  clever  talking 
parrot.  The  bird  was  a  wonderful  bird ;  it  could 
do  everything — in  the  way  of  language ;  pipe  all 
the  calls ;  issue  all  the  orders ;  and,  no  doubt 
swear  all  the  oaths.  Now  it  happened  that  in  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  the 
officers  of  the  Hind  by  the  Norwegians,  they  offered 
the  latter  admission  to  the  frigate  to  inspect  her, 
if  the  inspection  wonld  be  worth  the  trouble.  The 
invitation  was  willingly  accepted,  and  in  conse- 
quence, one  day  a  party  of  ladies  presented  them- 
selves  and  craved  admission.  They  were  hoisted 
on  board  by  means  of  a  '  whip.'  One  freight  was 
landed  in  safety,  and  the  chair  descended  for  a 
second.  She  likewise,  had  almost  reached  the 
deck,  when  the  parrot  shrieked,  •  let  go.'  The 
imitation  was  unfortunately  faithful,  and  also  un- 
fortunately obeyed.  Down  went  the  unhappy  lady 
into  the  water,  all  her  gay  clothes  (and  of  course 
for  such  an  occasion  her  toilette  was  extensive) 
spoiled,  herself  almost  frightened  to  death.     She 
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was  easily  picked  up,  but  Mistress  Poll y's  interference 
might  have  terminated  fatally." 

"  The  men  must  have  been  perfect  fools  to  *  let 
go'  at  the  bird's  command,"  said  Sir  Peter;  "surely 
the  story  is  too  good  to  be  true." 

"  So  it  appeared  to  me,"  replied  the  dootor, 
"  however,  I  give  as  I  received  it.  One  more 
anecdote — or  circumstance  rather,  for  there  is  no 
anecdote  in  it,  I'll  relate.  Daring  Dundonald's 
cruise  in  the  '  Pallas,9  he  captured  a  vessel  bound 
from  Spain  to  Mexico.  Among  the  cargo  was 
found  a  large  number  of  bales  with  '  invendebles* 
marked  on  them.  The  sailors  thought  that  tbey 
had  lit  on  a  prize  and  opened  the  bales  eagerly, 
when  to  their  chagrin,  they  were  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  «  Pope's  bulls,'  '  dispensations  for  eat- 
ing meat  on  Fridays,*  and  «  indulgences  for  pecca- 
dilloes of  all  kinds,  with  the  price  affixed.' 

"  Glorious  offerings  for  my  shrine,"  said  the  old 
man,  shrugging  his  lean  old  shoulders. 

no.  vr. 
"  A  man  has  been  drawing  a  comparison  between 
Tennyson   and   Shakespeare,   I   hear,"  said    the 
doctor,  "  and  lecturing  on  that  subject  in  London." 

"  And  what  is  his  argument  or  theory  P"  asked 
8ir  Peter. 

"  I  don't  know,  not  having  heard  him." 

"  And  what's  the  use  then  of  telling  ns  anything 
about  him,"  replied  Sir  Peter. 

"I  thought,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "that  you 
might  have  been  able  to  give  me  some  information. 
He  took  the  Idylls  I  believe  as  his  debateable 
ground." 

"The  Idylls— the  eternal  Idylls,"  added  Sir 
Peier.  "  Miss  Sharpe,  give  me  your  opinion  of 
Tennyson's  Idylls;  I  like  to  hear  a  woman's  opinion 
sometimes,  it  is  so  deliciously  illogical." 

"There  is  little  logic  required  in  discussing 
Tennyson's  Idylls,"  replied  the  demure  Hester. 

"  Wrong  at  the  starting  point,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Peter.  "  Look  at  the  opening  tale,  Enid.  Can 
you  not  draw  a  logical  argument  from  the  illogical 
conduct  of  the  '  brave  knight  Geraint  P*  " 

"  How  can  we  extract  that  which  is,  from  that 
which  is  not  P"  replied  Hester ;  "  distil  reason  from 
un-rcason  P" 

"  Pull  up,"  said  Sir  Peter,  smiling— but  not 
sardonically  now ;  "pull  up— you're  getting  into 
the  metaphysical,  and  there  you'll  stumble  and  get 
thrown.  Send  logic  to  the  dcgs,  and  give  me  a 
woman's  opinion  of  the  poem  of  the  day,  « Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King.'  Don't  prose  away  for 
an  hour  at  it.  Remember  that « brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit,'  and  to  my  mind  the  very  essence  of  a  re- 
view. Now,  be  quick,  for  I  see  Launcelot  Brown 
coming  into  the  room  with  little  8tubbs  of  the 
War  Office— what  can  bring  that  fellow  here  P  his 
intellect  would'nt  balance  down  our  new  supper 
dish,  poised  on  a  bodkin's  point.  Now  to  the 
Idylls,  and  only  a  few  words  about  them.  What 
of  Enid  P" 

"A beautiful  myth,"  said  Hester,  "one  whom 


had  she  crossed  our  path  we  should  have  despised 
— a  mere  fool  decked  in  poetic  gait — yet  beautiful 
as—" 

"  Many  other  fools,"  broke  in  Sir  Peter.  "  I 
thought  you'd  abuse  her — you're  a  woman  now, 
go  on,  discuss  «  Vivian.'  " 

"Idou'tlikeher." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But,  I  fear  her  character  is  mirrored  in  the 
female  world.  A  satire  on  many — who  sell  them- 
selves for  whatP  Some  bauble  perhaps,  more 
worthless  than  the  boon  she  craved." 

The  old  man  looked  grave.  "  And  what  of  the 
next  P"  be  asked  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"You  mean  Elain^P" 

"Certainly." 

"  I  think  it  pretty— but— " 

"What?** 

"  All  poetic  ideas  were  put  to  flight  regarding 
this  unfortunate  heroine,  by  a  remark  I  once  heard 
— you  remember  her  dying  request  P" 

"  That  after  her  death,  she  should  be  placed  on 
the  deck  of  a  barge,  and  floated  down  the  stream 
to  the  palace,  where  the  false  or,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  the  cold  and  indifferent  Sir  Launcelot 
and  the  faithless  Queen  would  be." 

"  Just  so.  •  Well,  the  remark  I  heard  was  this : 
— '  Umpb !  she  reminds  me  of  the  niggers  on  the 
Hooghly,  going  out  with  the  tide,  and  a  lily  in  her 
hand!'" 

Sir  Peter  smiled.  "  That  idea  he  said  would 
indeed  destroy  all  poetio  feelings,  but  Blaine*  was 
not  in  the  state  of  the  bodies  on  the  Mooghly  • 
not  '  high*  at  any  rate." 

"  Pray  do  not  enlarge,"  said  Hester,  "  but  let 
me  discuss  the  last  Idyll — 'Guinevere.'" 

"  Which,"  remarked  Sir  Peter,  "  with  a  woman'* 
judgment,  of  course  you  consider  perfect,  beeause 
it  is  full  of  seutiment  and  feeling." 

"  Which,"  replied  Hester,  echoing  his  words, 
"  with  a  woman's  judgment,  I  do  consider  perfect 
— and  for  the  very  reason  you  specify — precisely 
because  it  is  full  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  You 
see,  Sir  Peter,  I  do  not  ignore  the  failings  of  my 
sex." 

"  Who  said  they  were  failings  P  I  did  not," 
replied  Sir  Peter  earnestly.  "I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing— in  confidence,"  he  continued  as  he  placed 
his  queer  little  wrinkled  face  nearer  to  her  ear, 
"  in  confidence  mind— don't  let  the  scoffer  and  the 
oynic  have  his  treason  to  himself  exposed — where 
woman  ignores  her  nature  and  apes  that  of  man, 
looking  on  feeling  as  a  myth,  and  sentiment  as  a 
delusion,  she  becomes  a  worthless  hybrid — a  sterile, 
barren  creature — nor  one  thing  nor  the  other — 
neither  conceiving  nor  producing  any  noble  act  of 
pure  domestic  worth.  Pshaw  1  I  detest  your 
strong-minded  woman ;  she  is  a  mockery  to  either 
sex,  lacking  the  essential  attribute  of  each — the 
weakness — craving  help  in  the  one ;  the  strength — 
yielding  help  where  help  is  needed  in  the  other. 
But  now  to  Guinevere — your  criticism  quickly— 
there  is  Launcelot  looking  for  me." 
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"  I  have  givcu  you  my  opinion  already.  The 
•ddrcas  of  the 'guileless,  clear-faced  king*  to  his 
faithless  queen  is  beautiful,  a  lo? ely  concepliou ; 
then,  when  he  leaves  her,  and  she  watches  him 
Miperceived  from  the  window,  how  very  graphic 
tie  description  is." 

"Repeat  it,  if  your  memory  is  good  enough," 
swd  Sir  Peter. 

"  And  more  and  more 
The  moony  raponr  rolling  roond  the  king, 
Who  teemM  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
Eavoaad  Mm,  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himstlf  became  at  milt 
Before  her,  roofing  ghostlike  to  liis  doom.*' 

"Much  obliged/'  said  Sir  Peter  with  a  bow, 
"I  wanted  to  judge  of  your  powers  of  declama- 
tion." 

"Now,"  exclaimed  Hester,  laughing  "verily, 
ok!  cynic,  dost  thou  deserve  another  line  of 
Traayson — for  hast  thou  not  moeked  me  in  thy 
request?  yea— so  do  I  say  'mockery  is  the  fume 
of  little  hearts/" 

HO.   Til. 

*  A  council  of  ten!  Call  me  a  couneil  of  ten 
—in  of  the  gentler — five  of  the  rougher  set. 
Let  us  have  wisdom  and  foolery  mingled — the 
poison  and  tbe  autidote  growing  side  by  side.  By 
Lady  Murdoch's  gracious  leave  this  same  round 
table  (not  King  Arthur's  by  the  bye,)  shall  play 
the  part  of  council  chamber.  Ten  councillors,  well 
chosen  according  to  the  rule  aforesaid.' * 

80  spoke  Sir  Peter. 

"And  wherefore  is  this  synod  to  be  called?" 
asked  Hester. 

"  For  tbe  discussion  of  some  knotty  point — a 
theme, my  friends:  but  first  we'll  name  the  coun- 
cillors— call  them  from  the  three  divisions  of  our 
kingdom— let  Ireland  have  her  member — Scotland 
tbe  same— mostly  pcions  of  the  literary  world  must 
they  be." 

The  old  man  shambled  to  a  chair  at  the  large 
round  polished  table.  There  he  sat,  weird  like, 
the  full  light  of  the  dangling  lamp  blazing  on  his 
wrinkled  face,  and  making  stars  in  his  twinkling 

"  Now  do  I  call  the  councillors,"  be  said,  "  and 
place  them  like  a  quakers'  meeting — tbe  different 
sexes  on  either  side.  Lady  Murdoch^queen  of 
the  night — ait  you  opposite  me — now  for  all  the 
others  as  1  name  them.  Hester  Sharp — so— at 
ay  right  band.'* 

He  paused  ana*  looked  round  the  room,  ap- 
parently tbe  scrutiny  was  unsatisfactory.  "A 
paucity  of  female  members !"  and  again  the  keen 
eye  travelled  here  and  there.  "Rose,"  for  the 
pretty  Rose  just  then  entered  the  room,  "  come 
uere— ihere — take  your  seat  there." 

"And  what  wilt  I  be  sitting  there  for  P" 

"Lady  Lucie,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take 
;t*r  seal  next  to  Miss  Mahoney  ?" 

Such  a  fullblown  peony  of  a  woman  he  had 


called  now  ;  all  spangles  and  black  lace,  and  gold 
chains. 

"  One,  two,  three  ;  we're  getting  on ;"  and  the 
eye  again  went  on  its  pilgrimage.  "  Mrs.  Hodson !" 
The  eye  twinkled  as  the  object  of  his  call  bustled 
up  to  the  table,  alertly  to  take  her  place  at  the 
literary  synod." 

Little  boys  sometimes  parody  faces  on  turnips. 
If  a  little  boy  had  cut  a  face  out  of  a  very  fine 
turnip,  not  making  the  eyes  too  large  nor  the  nose 
too  prominent,  and  rubbing  a  modicum  amount  of 
brickdust  over  the  whole,  that  would  have  been  a 
photograph  of  Mrs.  Hodscn.  There  was  not  a 
shadow  (au  unworthy  metaphor  by  the  bye,  subject 
to  revision) — not  a  beam  of  intellect  in  that  dump- 
ling of  a  face. 

"  She'll  get  to  the  pith  of  every  argument,  I 
conclude,"  whispered  Sir  Peter  to  Hester,  who  re- 
monstrated on  tbe  introduction  of  Mrs.  Hodson. 

"  Why,"  asked  Hester. 

"  Because — •  Pools  enter  in  where  wise  men 
fear  to  tread.'  How  many  are  we  now  P — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five !  One  more  on  tbe  female 
side  wanting.     Mademoiselle !" 

He  called  to  a  young  French  girl  who  was  talk- 
ing to  a  foreign- looking  man  with  a  moustache 

"  Mademoiselle  Angelique !" 

"She  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,"  said 
Hester.  "  She  will  not  understand  one  word  we 
say." 

"  Well  1"  The  old  fellow  looked  mischievously 
at  Hester.  "  Well  what  of  that  P  Is  every  woman 
who  cannot  understand  an  argument  to  be  ex- 
cluded P  Mademoiselle  is  only  in  tbe  same  boat 
with  nine-tenths  of  her  sex." 

"  According  to  your  theory,  that  speech  should 
have  been  mine,"  said  Hester. 

"  I  spoke  it  for  you,  and  that  makes  it  yours," 
replied  Sir  Peter.  "  Now  we're  full  on  this  side 
of  the  house,  the  other  becomes  an  easy  matter. 
Griffiths,  Smith,  McDonald,  thou  man  of  the  fens 
and  moors  and  Grampians;  O'Leary,  grandson  to 
the  shamrock— there,  my  council  chosen  at  last." 

no.  vin. 

"  Amd  what  are  we  to  do  now  P"  asked  Lady 
Murdoch. 

"  Propose  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  give  it 
a  fair  debate,"  replied  Sir  Peter.  "  Hester,  you 
come  first — a  subject  quickly." 

"  §ir  Peter,  and  his  mercurial  temperament." 

"  A  failure— subject,  non-comprehensible — first 
item,  a  mystery— second,  a  questionable  point  of 
accuracy,  involving  the  query, '  does  mercury  form 
one  of  the  constituents  of  tbe  human  fraateP' 
Rose,  drive  on," 

"  And  is  it  I  will  sneak  now— I,  who  tea  only 
think  of  another  member  of  tbe  council — myself  ?" 

"Won't  do,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "because  ycu 
would  not  understand  the  subject — 'self.'  Rose, 
who  understands  'self?*  Now,  Lady  Lucie,  what 
have  you  to  advance  P" 

"  A  most  delightful  theme,  Sir  Peter.     I  would 
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propose  that  most  charming  of  foreign  potentates, 
who  is  going  to  let  us  have  *  Jouvin's  best'  free  of 
duty !  absolutely  free  of  duty !  He  deserves  a 
nation's  thanks — think  of  the  immense  benefit  to 
society  1" 

"  There  is  a  metaphor  in  his  policy,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  "  a  strange  metaphor.  He  permits  us  to 
Muffle  our  fists  cheaply,  and  as  an  equivalent,  con- 
descends to  receive  the  strength  of  our  produce  at 
a  discount.  Perhaps  English  iron  can  prop  up 
Imperial  dignity — when  rotten.  Go  on  Made- 
moiselle." 

"  Je  n'en  com — " 

"  That  will  do,  it's  as  -good  as  the  rest.  Lady 
Murdoch  as  hostess— exempt.  Now  Griffiths, 
what  can  you  suggest  ?  Somethiug  according  to 
your  cloth  I  suppose." 

"The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  The  less  said 
on  that  subject  the  better  at  present.  O'Leary,  if 
you've  done  admiring  your  ring,  probably  you'll 
give  a  subject." 

"  And  is  it  a  subject  you're  wanting  P  Sure  its 
'the  ladies'  I'll  give,  and  not  another  thing 
besides!" 

"  We  don't  want  a  toast,"  replied  Sir  Peter. 
Smith,  now  we  come  to  you — all  the  rest  have 
failed,  see  what  you  can  suggest." 

Alton  Smith  had  been  running  over  his  stock  in 
band,  the  "  reading  up  of  the  last  six  months,"  but 
not  one  subject  could  he  glean. 

"Light   literature,  Sir  Peter;"  said  he. 

"  Ye  just  ca'  it  'fictitious  literature,'  "  said  the 
worthy  clansman. 

"  A  good  notion,"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter.  "  Let 
it  rest  so.  '  Fictitious  literature — whether  an  ad- 
vantage or  an  evil  to  society.'  Now,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Peter,  "  that  is  the  theme,  let  those  who 
don't  find  it  to  their  taste  quit  the  council." 

KO.    IX. 

"  Griffiths,  Hester,  Scotchman,  Smith,  and  self 
only  left,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  watched  the 
retreating  figures  of  the  remainder.  "Then  we'll 
carry  ou  the  argument  between  us.  Hester — 
what  think  yon  P  Are  the  novels  of  the  day  an 
advantage  or  not  ?" 

"  You  take  a  very  narrow  meaning  of  the  words," 
she  answered ;  "  did  I  reply  literally  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  should  pronounce  fictitious  literature  one 
of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time;  but  I  hold  the 
theme  in  a  wider  sense,  and  understand  fictitious 
literature  to  mean  the  tales  and  romances  of  ail 
lands  and  ages.  And  thus  in  the  catalogue  I  find 
the  old  Norse  fairy  tales ;  the  legendary  lore  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland ;  the  traditions  of  the 
continent ;  and  even  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Thinking  thus,  I  consider  fictitious  litera- 
ture to  be  a  great  and  manifest  advantage.  Who 
would  blot  out  the  '  Iliiad '  from  the  literary 
world P  or  Milton's  'Paradise  LostP*  or,  going  to 
a  lighter  cast,  the  « Arabian  Nights,'  or  the  « Lalla 


Rookh*  of  Moore,  or  •Cbilde  Harold*  of  Byron  P 
Then,  in  the  French  school,  '  Corinne,'  and  a  hun- 
dred other  deathless  works  P" 

c<  But,"  urged  Sir  Peter,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
any  oue  of  these  have  been  of  positive  benefit  to 
mankind." 

"  Sometimes,"  continued  Hester,  "  when  I  have 
been  writing  hard,  hour  after  hour,  and  I  scarcely 
know  which  aches  most,  my  heart,  or  head,  or 
hand,  I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  walk  through  the 
noisy  street  of  our  suburb.  I  don't  go  into  the 
fields  or  woods,  or  the  calm  sea-shore,  but  to  the 
streets,  rather.  And  why  do  I  make  this  choice  ? 
Because  I  am  sick  of  thought  and  solitude.  I 
need  rest  from  rest,  if  you  can  so  understand  my 
meaning.  My  mind  requires  unbending  from  the 
tension  to  which  thought  has  strained  it.  I  need 
relaxation,  amusement,  life — I  do  not  require  to 
deal  with  the  dead  realities  of  specious  argument, 
I  want  something  brighter — and  I  find  it  iu  the 
gambols  of  the  children  and  the  gossip  of  the 
matrons." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  fictitious 
literature  P" 

"  This ;— the  streets  are  to  me  what  a  well- 
ohosen  book  would  be  to  another— an  entertaining 
page  of  life." 

"  You  are  blundering  in  your  argument  already," 
remarked  Sir  Peter ;  "  your  book  is  truth ;  we 
speak  of  falsehood  —fictitious  literature." 

"  I  think  I  shall  show  you  that  I  am  not  blun- 
dering,'*  replied  Hester.  "  In  my  cursory  ramble, 
can  I  with  an  Asmodean  eye,  read  the  truth  of 
every  scene  P  I  may  notice  one  young  bright  face, 
and  my  fancy  fills  up  the  picture:  in  another 
doorway  may  be  one  with  a  careworn  aspect — do 
I  ask  her  why  she  seems  so  sad  P  No ;  fancy 
again  frames  the  answer.  Have  I  blundered  in 
my  argument  P  Is  not  my  walk  one  of  fictitious 
mental  occupation  ?" 

"  You  are  a  dreamer,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and 
live  half  your  time  in  the  clouds.  Now,  knight 
of  the  thistle,  give  me  your  opinion." 

"  I  can  give  ye  no  better  example  of  fictitious 
literature  than  ye '11  find  i'  the  writings  o*  my 
countryman,  the  great  8ir  Walter  ?  Would  ye 
take  bis  works  from  among  your  bookshelves,  and 
cast  them  forth  as  useless  P  Look  at  the  *  Heart 
o'  Mid-Lothian'— there's  a  world  o'  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  information  !  Ye' 11  no  get  a  better 
notion  o'  the  worth  o'  that  style  o'  reading  than 
ye'll  find  among  the  stories  o'  the  Laird  of  Abbots- 
ford." 

"You  are  right,  friend,"  said  Sir  Peter;  "but 
to  my  mind  8cott's  novels  standalone." 

"  They're  just  part  o'  the  style  ye  call  fictitious 
literature— based  on  truth  in  some  cases,  I'll  grant 
ye ;  but  wi'  enough  o'  fiction  even  then  to  bring 
them  into  the  class  ye  name.  And,  as  such,  they 
must  e'en  walk  side  by  side  wi'  all  the  rubbish  o* 
the  fictitious  literary  world,  and  be  east  into  the 
scale,  weighing  its  merits  and  demerits." 

"Just  so,"  replied  8ir  Peter.      "Now,   Mr, 
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Smith,  your  opinion — onlj  I'll  gire  it  for  yon. 
Fictitious  literature  jou  deem  an  advantage/' 

"  Fictitious  literature/'  said  Hester,  like  every 
other  gift,  "  is  a  mingled  source  of  good  and  ill. 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  neoessity,  but,  existing,  I 
maintain  that  of  neoessity  it  need  not  be  an  evil. 
Perhaps  there  are  many  scenes — indeed,  an  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  supply — in  history,  as  strange 
and  stirring  as  any  imagined  by  the  mind  of  novel 
writers ;  bat  then,  had  these  been  written  from 
the  earliest  ages,  the  best  would  have  become  that 
wearisome  thing,  a  twice  told  tale,  while  the  others 
might  not  have  been  read  at  all/9 

"  You  forget  one  benefit  in  fictitious  literature,'* 
said  Sir  Peter,  "  the  exercise  it  gives  to  the  minds 
of  many  who  have  neither  patience  nor  persever- 
ance to  pore  over  the  dry  details  of  history.  Look 
at  the  employment  it  affords  to  thousands,  both  of 
men  and  women." 

"You  are  departing  from  your  argument  now," 
said  Hester.  "  We  had  to  consider  the  direct, 
and  not  the  indirect  benefit,  or  the  reverse,  of 
works  of  fiction." 

"And,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  rising,  " the  sum 
total  is  this— after  all  I  must  give  it  myself.  The 
sum  total  of  our  argument  is  this  ;  if  we  discussed 
it  all  night  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
in  the  end — fictitious  literature  is  a  tremendous 
power  for  either  good  or  ill.  It  may  be  made  the 
mesne  of  the  one  or  the  other." 

"  And  we're  no  doubting  that,"  said  the  Scotch* 
man,  "  we're  no  questioning  that  fact ;  but  we'll 
like  to  know  if  it  does  most  gude  or  harm." 

"  A  diffioult  problem  to  solve,"  said  8ir  Peter ; 
"looking  to  the  past,  my  opinion  would  be  favour* 
able ;  judging  by  the  past,  adverse  to  the  style  of 
reading  called  fictitious  literature.  The  evil  meets 
us  at  every  turn  in  these  days,  when  our  house- 
maids carry  their  novels  in  their  pockets,  and 
Ming  in  love  with  some  big  lord  with  a  big  name, 
who  figures  on  its  pages,  forget  the  *  dusting*  in 
the  *  doleful*/  to  our  manifest  inconvenience,  and 
the  equally  manifest  neglect  of  our  dwellings/9 

"  And,"  said  Hester  "  do  not  their  mistresses 
set  them  the  example  P  Look  at  the  young  lady 
generation  of  this  century ;  see  with  what  avidity 
they  devour  the  love-sick  nonsense  of  many  novels. 
These  are  read— greedily,  readily,  eagerly— while 
works  of  substantia)  merit  are  unopened." 

"And,"  added  the  Scotchman,  "ye  say  this 
style  o*  writing  may  be  for  good  or  harm ;  now, 
there's  no '  may  be'  in  the  case.  It's  a  '  must  be' 
— a  bard,  stem,  fact  of  'must  be  I'  There's 
nothing  o'  what  the  world  calls  '  neutral  effect'  in 
God's  operations.  When  his  warm  sun  shines  on 
this  bonny  earth  ov  ours,  think  ye  its  blessed  rays 
idle — doing  nothing,  neither  good  nor  harm  P  I 
tell  ye  nay ;  either  they  warm  the  drooping  bud  to 
life,  or  else,  may  be,  they  kill  it  with  the  burning 
heat,  when  its  time  has  come  to  die.  And  the 
strong  north  wind,  when  it  rattles  at  your  windows, 
and  creeps  through  your  door  sills,  and  goes  blus- 
tering over  fen  and  glen — think  ye  He  sends  it  on 


a  fool's  errand  P  I  say  nay  to  that  again.  Mayhap 
it  scatters  the  winged  seed,  and  bears  it  far  away, 
until  it  rests,  and  springs,  and  fructifies  just  where 
He  wills  it  should ;  or  mayhap  the  stormy  blast 
breaks  on  the  frail  bark  o'  the  sea-tossed  mariner, 
scattering  it  like  the  light  seed,  and  bidding  the 
souls  of  those  tremblers  flee  to  the  presence  of 
Him  who  calls  them.  And  the  spoken  word— is 
that  ever  neutral  in  its  working  P  There  is  a 
saying,  that  of  every  spoken  word  men  shall  give 
account  at  the  last  great  day ;  and  if  the  spoken 
word  be  of  such  weight,  surely  the  written  word 
is  of  none  less,  80,  if  we  say  that  fictitious 
literature  is  a  potent  engine,  driving  to  good  or  ill, 
don't  you  think  there's  a  grave  responsibility 
resting  on  the  engineers — those  who  direct  its 
course  P" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hester,  "  there  lies  the  rub, 
and  the  utility,  perhaps,  of  such  an  argument  as 
this.  One  error  of  the  age  is,  that  people  write 
with  a  view  to  selling  only.  Book-making  has 
become  a  trade;  story-making  a  trade;  what  will 
*  take'  is  the  first  thought,  not  what  will  be  a 
worthy  employment  of  the  gift  of  God — composi- 
tion. Money  is  of  course  a  necessity  of  life ;  money 
must  be  had,  and  this  style  of  writing  is  the  only 
available  means  to  many;  but  the  error  is  that 
somo  of  the  writers  of  the  day  cast  down  their 
offerings  at  the  idol's  shrine,  and  look  to  the  idol 
for  the  increase." 

"God  forgive  them,"  exclaimed  the  old  man 
earnestly,  as  he  shambled  off,  to  Launcelot  Brown. 

wo.  x. 

"  A  singula*  notion,"  said  Launcelot,  in  answer 
to  a  remark  from  Sir  Peter ;  "  an  original  idea, 
that  in  the  hours  of  darkness — those  in  which  sin 
keeps  holiday,  and  guilt,  bareing  her  brazen  front, 
cries  openly  *  look  on  me  1'  that  iu  the  same  hours 
of  darkness — darkness  both  of  the  body  and  the 
soul — the  night  of  either — the  saving  help  should 
come,  and  the  sinner  be  startled  with  the  strange, 
almost  undreamt  of  word— repent !" 

"It   was  a  strange — most  strange  thought," 
Sir  Peter;   "yet  how  wise!     The  very 


way  to  secure  the  attendance  of  these  miserable 
outcasts.  They  could  not  have  come  by  day — 
shame  would  have  prevented  tbem ;  but  iu  the 
night — their  own  peculiar  hours — no  feeling  of  that 
sort,  no  fear  of  meeting  the  scornful  looks  of  the 
immaculate  of  their  own  sex,  would  frighten  them. 
It  was  an  admirable  notion." 

"  Did  you  see  that  letter  from  an  Englishwoman 
in  the  Tim*?*  asked  Brown;  "I  thought  it 
good." 

"  I  did  not  observe  it,"  replied  Sir  Peter ;  "  give 
me  the  substance  of  it." 

"  She  suggests  that  a  meeting  should  be  palled 
of  the  other  sex,  that  they  may  be  lectured  and 
prayed  with  about  the  awful  sin  and  misery  that 
lie  at  their  door.  She  will,  she  says,  willingly  bear 
her  share  of  the  necessary  tea  and  toast ;  and  then 
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she  very  sensibly  adds,  '  when  the  demand  ceases, 
the  supply  will  soon  be  stopped.*  " 

"True,  too  true,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  but  if  we 
wait  for  that,  and  let  our  efforts  of  reform  rest 
until  man  reforms  himself,  I  fear  we  shall  have  a 


long  day  of  idleness.     The  Englishwoman  has 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  but — " 

A  sigh  closed  his  sentence.     Alas !  how  many  a 
sigh  springs  from  the  pit- fall  of  a  "  but." 


RUSSELL'S     DIART     IN     INDIA* 


During  the  recent  European  alarms,  Papal 
thunders,  Sardinian  complaints,  Austrian  tyrannies, 
and  French  bombast,  India  has  become  compara- 
tively a  dead  letter. 

Everyone  "  read  up''  India  in  the  Timet  just 
when  all  the  horrors  of  mutiny  and  war  were 
taking  place.  Everybody  knew  all  about  Lucknow, 
Cawnpore,  Delhi,  &c,  and  nobody  wanted  to  know 
any  more  when  the  startling  iuterest  of  the  day 
was  once  past.  A  work,  therefore,  from  a  worn 
pen  on  an  old  subject,  seemed  to  promise  nothing 
new.  The  volumes  in  hand  prove  that  there  is 
plenty  of  information  still  to  be  gleaned  in  India. 

The  preface  is  an  apology  for  the  egotistical 
style  of  writing  "  My  Diary !"  It  implies  the 
frequent  use  of  the  first  person,  singular.  The 
evil  (if  it  be  an  evil)  is  inevitable.  But  it  is  none 
at  all  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Russell  adopts  the 
egotistical,  yet  keeps  himself  in  abeyance.  He  is 
the  skilful  painter,  painting  pleasant  pictures — or 
interesting  pictures  rather,  for  all  of  them  cannot 
be  called  "  pleasant" — describing  them,  telling  us 
all  about  the  places  and  the  people  they  contain, 
without  sticking  in  his  own  portrait  in  the  midst, 
and  saying  perpetually,  (a  very  common  error  with 
trriters  in  this  style,)  "  here  I  am." 

But  instead  of  being  an  evil,  this  very  style  is 
an  advantage.  The  author  acquires  an  individu- 
ality which  increases  our  interest  in  the  tale  be 
tells.  He  is  an  agreeable  companion.  We  walk 
step  by  Step  with  him,  enjoying  such  pleasant 
company,  and  not  being  disgusted  with  egotistical 
conceit,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  mars  "My 
Diary!" 

The  author  sits  in  a  little  shady  corner  and 
points  out  the  bright  foreground  of  each  painting 
— and  that  is  precisely  what  a  travelled,  and  travel- 
relating  author  should  do. 

Dr.  Russell  left  London  for  India  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1857,  travelling  per  Overland 
Route,  which  he  observes  is  a  "  sarcastic  plea- 
santry," so  much  sea-voyage  entering  into  the 
transit. 

Of  this  route,  he  says  little,  because  other 
people — from  the  traveller  from  ••  Cornhill  to 
Cairo,'*  down  to  the  veriest  scribbler  of  rubbish 
—have  said  all  before  him ;  aud  also  because  "  he 
has  read  in  his  early  years  in  reviews  and  maga- 


zines, perpetual  remonstrances  against  the  faulty 
of  those  who  think  their  e>es  are  better,  and  their 
wit  brighter  than  those  of  others ;  and  whd  have, 
therefore,  insisted  on  giving  the  public  their  ver- 
sions of  the  impressions  produced  by  this  beaten 
ground  and  much  vexed  sea."  However,  he  de- 
parts somewhat  f:om  his  determination  aad  gives 
us  a  word  en  passant  of  the  places  he  visits. 

First  comes  Malta,  where  he  met  Sir  Edward 
Lyons.  Of  this  place  he  says  little ;  the  people 
be  describes  in  the  following  words : — 

Many  people  have  given  the  Mai  tew  a  bad  name,  sot 
natal  officers  and  merchant  captains,  who  bate  workedwilh 
them,  are  not  disposed  generally  to  coincide  in  this  anfatoor- 
able  view  of  their  character.  Poor,  they  art  fond  of  motey ; 
of  strong  domestic  feelings,  they  ltoard  every  penny  to  ei- 
trema  stinginess.  Often  and  often  the  astonished  traveller 
is  left  in  some  remote  region  by  his  "Switch,"  who  suddenly 
"  wants  to  go  home  to  see  mee  mother,"  or  "  whose  brndder 
sick,  Saar.*'  In  the  Russian  war  they  followed  the  track  of 
in  army  in  some  ioscratable  manner,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
British  pennant  flying  it  some  obscure  water  of  the  BMtk 
8ea  than  Tooio  or  Gieedmo  made  kk  a? pears***  with  bis 
boat,  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  place,  and  offered  w  to  pat 
master  ashore  for  two  shillin.'* 

Alexandria  is  the  next  place  noticed.  Here, 
the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  excited  the  author's 
surprise.  Bore  eyes,  or  eyes  which  had  beea  des- 
troyed by  sores,  were  everywhere  visible.  The 
four  boatmen  who  rowed  him  on  shore  had  only 
Ave  eyes  between  them,  and  this,  so  far  from  being 
an  unusual  case,  was  but  the  regular  proportion. 
This  scourge,  so  says  tradition,  is  propagated  by 
the  myriads  of  flies  whicn  infest  the  eity,  and 
which  seem  tt>  have  a  peculiar  relish  for  the  organs 
of  vision  ;  settling  on  them  to  preference  to  any 
other  part  of  the  faee,  arid  tarring  the  contagious 
matter  on  their  feet  from  lid  to  Hd,  thus  perpetuate 
and  extend  the  malady,  and  render  {puce  wire 
spectacles  nothing  but  a  desirable  precaution. 

After  the  usual  delays  and  iheonvenienees,  Alex- 
andria was  left  behind ;  Cairo  is  reached ;  then 
after  Cairo  comes  the  desert— at  least  a  portion 
of  it.  The  description  of  this  monstrous  waste 
is  very  interesting.     It  is  as  follows  :~ 

The  desert  on  which  we  debouched  from  tat  rich  oasis  tf 
Cairo,  even  now  a  gtorioaa  mats  of  green,  resettles  the  bad 
of  some  deep  sea;  not  level  and  smooth,  bnt  corrugated ; 
tossed  into  mountains  and  reefs  of  sand,  seamed  with  shallow 
ravines,  and  enclosing  in  the  sweep  of  the  sand-hills  immense 
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plain*,  covered  with  a  glistening,  even  coat  of  circular  and 
oral  stones,  varying  in  site  from  a  nine  pound  shot  to  a 
grape.  How  they  sbine  in  the  snn !  flashing  back  its  rays 
from  their  polished  sides,  so  that,  at  times,  where  the  plain 
stretches  far  away  to  the  tnmnli  on  the  horizon,  it  is  scarce 
possible  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  dancing,  sparkling  sea. 
which  ia  bounding  by  the  railway.  This  effect  is  increased 
by  the  waving  lines  of  the  rarefied  air,  which  gives  to  the 
verge  of  the  great  circle  of  decoration  all  the  appearance  of 
a  rough  and  rapid  tideway. 

No  pen  can  describe,  no  pencil  convey,  the  real  sentiment 
of  M  the  desert."  We  watch,  with  the  profonndest  interest, 
a  string  of  camels,  mere  specks  in  the  distance,  which  nnder 
the  charge  of  two  Arabs,  are  ploughing  their  way  over  the 
isnd  hills  towards  the  horizon,  on  whieh  stands  a  solitary 
eate-tfte.  With  some  such  feeling  might  the  men  of  the 
early  world  have  beheld  the  first  barque  bearing  the  robur  et 
ees  triplex  of  its  framers  towards  the  ocean  wall,  which 
would  hide  it  from  their  sight.  The  sense  of  indefinite 
space  is  first  impressed  on  one,  by  that  which  is  we  know 
definite  enowgh  in  actuality.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the 
sea  ia  eeoaded  ia  our  notions.  We  see  it  marked  out  in 
maps  and  rourded  off  in  terrestrial  globes,  so  that  its  round- 
ness is  deatroyed ;  but  none  of  us  can  tell  where  this  great 
desert  ends,  where  are  its  bounds,  how  far  it  pushes  its  sandy 
wares  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Sir  Roderick  Mar- 
e*Mo  t  say  know  ;  Barton  may  "be  able  to  tell  aa  all  about 
it;  hat  it  is  not  profitable  to  remove  the  feeling  of  immen- 
sity, of  vagueness,  and  of  barren  grandeur  and  primaeval 
antiquity,  which  is  produced  by  the  sight  of  .  the  desert 
wheieoo  the  Israelites  wandered,  and  where  the  legions  of 
Oambyses  fouod  nameless  cemeteries.  To  me,  there  is  no 
sense  of  barreaesa  pre  dated  by  the  sea ;  the  desert's  first 
cieot  ia  predictive  of  the  sensation  of  a  world  destroyed— 
of  barrenness,  waste,  and  lifelessness.  Blanched  bones  of 
camels  lie  in  dull  whiteness  on  the  sands.  Not  a  bird  fans 
the  hot,  silent  air. 

Passenger*  are  conveyed  by  rail  over  this  deso- 
lation. The  line,  for  some  reason,  is  carried  over  a 
ridge  1,100  feet  high,  when  it  might  have  followed 
the  low  level  near  the  river.  The  provender  for 
the  engines — that  is  to  say  the  coal  and  water,  the 
desert  of  course  famishing  neither,  has  to  be  car- 
ried per  rail  to  the  different  stations,  thus  in- 
creasing the  labour  and  the  expense  of  the  line  for 
passengers  materially.  When  the  passage  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suet  is  cut — (when  P) — then  these 
difficulties  will  be  done  awaj  with.  The  stations 
are  miserable  tumble  down  affairs,  little  better  than 
sheds,  it  appears,  "eked  out  by  old  Crimean 
wooden  huts. 

At  the  twelfth  station  the  railway  ceases — or 
did  cease  at  that  time— the  remainder  of  the  desert 
route  being  performed  in  vans,  wretched  little 
vehicles,  resembling  "  Brighton  bathing-boxes,  laid 
kmgitudinalry  on  wheels.*' 

Wretched,  raw-boned  horses  drag  these  vans, 
and  go  tumbling  and  stumbling  through  sand,  over 
stones,  over  everything,  little  oaring  how  they  jolt 
or  incommode  the  orushed  and  weary  passengers 
who  hate  been  unfortunate  enough  to  seek  transit 
under  such  unfavourable  auspices. 

the  author  met  with  an  adventure  in  one  of 
these  Tans.  After  a  terrible  struggle  for  a  place, 
(fre  times  aa  many  travellers  seeking  conveyance 
as  there  was  room  for,)  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  one. 

All  went  on  well  for  a  time,  but  at  lsst  the 
setting  sun  "  in  one  great  bath  of  purple  cloud, 


plunged  out  of  sight,  and  left  them  to  struggle  in 
sudden  darkness/'  It  was  anything  but  a  pleasant 
position.  The  van  began  to  roll  about  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  while  the  driver,  turning  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  was  at  last  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had  got  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  into  it  again  ! 

It  was  en  unpleasant  position.  Th  Atabs  were 
a  wild  and  lawless  race.  Caravans  had  been  robbed 
and  the  passengers  murdered.  Such  things  had 
happened  before — such  things  might  happen  again ; 
one  passenger  hazarded  the  suspicion,  the  others 
readily  adopted  it.  The  ease  looked  very  bad,  and 
did  not  improve  when  "  flambeaux  and  torches  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  and  gradually  revealed  the 
faces  of  twenty  or  thirty  Arabs,  running  towards 
us  in  great  excitement/9  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  these  men  were  friends  in  need,  who  for  a  fe# 
pence  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  nearest 
station ! 

Suez,  the  present  end  of  their  labour  is,  says 
the  author:  — 

Bnt  a  miserable  aggregate  of  hovels  and  native  hobeea, 
beilt  on  a  smsll  spot  of  sea-land ;  it  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  vicinity  to  sacred  localities,  at  well  as  because 
of  its  peculiar  scenery,  and  the  novelty  of  the  sights  it 
affords.  The  Bed  Sea  here  runs  into  a  point  and  melts' 
away  on  extensive  sands,  which  are,  however,  bounded  oh 
the  west  by  the  arid  crags  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  which,  running  sfjathwarde,  em- 
brace in  their  chnin  Horeb  and  Sinai. 

The  hotel,  Consul's  house,  and  a  few  more 
residencies,  built  of  the  stone  Of  the  desert  "  K 
soft,  ragged  kind  of  oolite,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,"  says  the  author,  "are  place* 
on  a  sandbank,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  loaf, 
which  projects  into  the  narrow  end  of  this  sea,  and 
is  only  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  6f 
high  water.*1 

There  are  very  few  objects  of  interest  At  Buef . 
The  bazaar  is,  probably,  the  great  attraction  of  the 
city,  ♦'  but,"  says  Mr.  Russell, — 

For  dirt,  bad  smells,  darkoess,  flies  and  intricacy",'  it  bears 
the  palm  easily  from  all  the  bataars  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
houses  are  composed  of  little  stones  kept  together  ia  frames 
of  little  pieces  of  wood,  and  tho»e  tottering  fabrics  are  poised 
higher  than  consistent  with  safety  in  a  breeze  of  wind,  and 
pierced  with  lattice-covered,  glassless  window  frames.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  the  desert  sand,  trodden  into  a  state 
of  great  fineness,  so  that  each  native  aa  he  shuMes  along 
with  his  gondola-formed  slippers  kieks  ap  a  dost  whieh  al- 
most smothers  one.  The  pencils  of  light  whieh  pieres) 
through  the  coarse  matting  cover  of  the  bazaar,  stretched 
across  from  one  house  to  another,  reveal  something  more 
passable  and  substantial  than  motes  in  the  thick,  fog-like  air, 
which  is  filled  with  a  tnrmoiliog  vapour  of  fine  sand,  dust, 
and  flies. 

After  Suez,  came  the  steaming  down  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  passage  occupied  seven  days,  and  owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  and  the  intoler- 
able heat,  was  very  trying.  At  length  the  Red 
Sea  was  passed,  and  the  travellers  reached  Aden, 
a  city  literally  built  on  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.— 

Travellers  hat*  sought  ia  tain  to  convey  to  their  feeders' 
any  idem  of  the  extreme  aridity  and  desolation  of  Aden,  be* 
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cause  there  are  no  words  which  can  gire  an  idea  of  a  settle- 
ment of  human  beings  fixed  among  a  seriea  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  .  .  Ttie  prophetic  and  hypothetical  resetn- 
hlanoe  to  the  Inferno  with  its  fires  extinguished,  which  is 
generally  suggested  to  yon  by  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  or 
an  old  Indian,  is  falsified  by  the  bine  sky  overhead,  though 
the  hideous  Simanlees  and  demoniac  shrieks  of  the  creatarea 
who  danoe  and  whirl  aronnd  ooe,  would  give  fair  grounds 
for  believing,  that  if  it  were  indeed  a  ileserted  compartment 
of  the  Eastern  Orcas,  some  cf  the  spirits  had  been  forgotten 
and  were  rejoicing  in  their  liberty. 

And  then  oomes  his  description  of  the  Simanlees 
— appropriate  denizens  of  such  a  region  : — 

Here  are  lank,  lean,  knock-kneed,  hollow-thighed,  calf- 
less,  lack-heeled,  flat-footed,  nnder-sixed,  bnl let-headed, 
narrow  chested  Simanlees — genuine  children  of  the  African 
Kttoral.  The  savages  paint  their  faces,  a  d  wear  huge  wigs 
of  hair  dyed  a  doll  scarlet,  which,  contrasting  with  their 
black  physiognomy,  renders  the  aspect  mo  e  frightful  than 
pantomimic  masks.  There  is  one  feature  inside  their  faces, 
if  teeth  ean  be  called  so,  of  exceeding  beauty — close  set, 
snow-while,  glistening  dentistry,  which  must  be  quite  lost  on 
bad  food  and  accidental  cooking. 

And  there  are  Arabs  also  at  Aden,  "  a  race  of 
men  as  superior  to  the  Simaulee  as  the  thorough- 
bred horse  is  superior  to  the  donkey."  Well  may 
the?  be  so ;  for  on;  of  the  clever  illustrations  with 
which  this  book  abounds,  depiots  the  Simanlees, 
and  a  more  villanously  ugly,  or  monkey- looking 
set  cannot  be  imagined — savages  are  they  to  the 
very  utmost  limit  of  the  word. 

Ceylon  was  passed ;  but  a  recent  and  admirable 
work  on  the  island  renders  any  description  or  ex- 
tract superfluous.  On  next  to  Madras — heavy, 
hot,  unhealthy  Madras ;  and  then  to  the  oorpse- 
freighted  and  uninteresting  river  Hooghly.  The 
scenery  of  this  stream  is  not  picturesque.  Its 
waters  are  of  a  yellowish,  muddy  colour ;  the  tro- 
pical vegetation  has  disappeared,  and  the  banks  are 
fringed  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  tides  are  strong 
and  the  currents  dangerous  from  their  rapidity, 
and  so  great  care  and  skilful  navigation  are  required 
to  prevent  fatal  accidents. 

The  sides  of  the  river  are  dotted  here  and  there 
with  Hindoo  villages,  which  "  put  one  in  mind  of 
tide-deserted  eyots  at  Cbiswick  suddenly  tenanted 
by  qnaint  boat?,  and  people  who  had  just  bathed 
in  the  Thames  and  had  not  scraped  the  black  mud 
off  them."  Here  and  there  the  white  cupola  of  a 
Hindoo  temple  raises  itself  from  the  surrounding 
trees,  but  there  is  no  peculiar  beauty  of  structure 
in  these  religious  edifices,  they  are  "  utterly  de- 
ficient in  the  simple  beauty  of  the  Mussulman 
mosque."  The  following  anecdote  verifies  the 
statement  of  other  travellers  as  to  the  disgusting 
sights  of  the  River  Hooghly : — 

"  And  about  the  dead  Hindoos  iu  the  river  P"  said  I  to 
my  friend  as  we  were  going  off  in  our  boat  towards  the 
Ghaut,  a  landing  place  in  a  strong,  muddy  tide-way,  gurgling 
through  cables  and  hawsers  of  many  ships. 

rt  The  dead  Hindoos  in  the  river  P  I  declare  to  you," 
quoth  be  with  gravity,  "  it's  all  stuff.  I  have  been  for  years 
in  Calcutta,  and  never  saw  half-a-dozen  in  my — "  "  Whew  1'* 
interrupted  I,  "  what  a  dreadful  smell  I  God  bless  me !  look 
at  that  thing  1"  And  down  with  the  swirling  tide  came  to- 
wards us,  bloated  nee  downwards,  with  arms  outstretched,  a 


human  body,  bleached  white  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  air* 
and  serving  at  once  as  a  banquet  and  a  perch  to  ha)f>a*dosen 
crows  and  bustards.  Our  rowers  lastly  lifted  their  oars  to 
let  it  float  past,  without  a  word.  As  we  neared  ibe  landusft 
place,  we  saw  two  more,  dreadfully  decomposed,  churned 
about  io  an  eddy.  My  friend  was  disconcerted  a  little.  See 
how  oddly  the  laws  of  evidence  and  observation  often  run  ! 
Had  I  come  ashore  at  a  few  minutea  earlier  or  later,  I  might 
have  said,  "  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  and  who 
has  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Calcutta,  assured  me  he  had 
never  teen  half-a-dosen  bodies  in  the  Hooghly  in  tea  years* 
time ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw  none  in  my  voyage 
up  the  river." 

Mr.  Russell  is  right.  It  is  dangerous  to  make 
statements  on  the  authority  of  unobservant  people. 

Calcutta,  at  which  he  arrived  in  due  course,  he 
says,  is  at  the  first  aspect  agreeable.  But  every 
one  has  read  descriptions  and  seen  pictures  of 
Calcutta,  blazing  away  under  a  tropical  sun.  Hi* 
account  of  the  fashionable  ride  and  drive  in  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  Esplanade,  gives  but  a  dull  idea  of 
the  society  of  the  Indian  city.  To  go  out  while 
the  sun  is  blazing  is  of  course  an  impossibility ; 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  has  "  made  his  first  bow 
to  the  horizon"  out  come  carriages,  and  horses, 
and  ladies,  in  fact  all  who  want  a  little  change 
from  the  listless  monotony  of  a  Calcutta  dwelling. 
But  before  they  have  made  many  detours,  the  sun 
has  not  only  made  a  bow  to  the  horizon,  but  said 
good  night  to  the  Indian  world,  and  walkers,  riders, 
and  drivers  are  enveloped  in  sudden  and  complete 
darkness.  Carriage  lamps  are  lit,  lights  gleam 
here  and  there,  the  ten  minutes  daylight  promenade 
is  over,  aud  the  idlers  either  all  repair  again  to 
their  own  homes,  or  keep  on  driving  round  and 
round  by  lamplight,  until  dinner  hour  oomes.  The 
equipages  are  many  of  them  very  costly,  and  in 
splendid  taste,  while  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  natives,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  attire, 
adds  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Seen 
for  the  first  time  it  must  be  very  striking.  The 
liveries  of  the  native  servauts  are  many  of  them  in 
extremely  good  taste,  and  glittering  with  golden 
cord  and  braid.  Then  the  sable  face  under  the 
white  or  coloured  turban  is  strange,  and  new,  and 
odd  to  an  European. 

The  Government  House  at  Calcutta  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building :  it  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £150,000. 

At  the  gateways,  with  nothing  more  formidable  than 
canes  in  their  hands,  were  real  Sepoys — eaoh,  in  shape  and 
hue,  so  like  a  British  soldier  when  his  back  is  turned,  that 
at  a  sudden  view  he  would  beguile ;  tall,  broad-backed,  stiff, 
set,  but  with  lighter  legs  than  the  Briton,  and  a  greater 
curvature  in  the  thigh.  Theie  he  is,  doing  his  regulation 
stride,  saluting  every  white  man  who  enters,  civilian  or 
soldier ;  dressed  after  the  heart  of  army  tailors,  pipe-clayed, 
and  cross-belted,  and  stocked,  and  winged,  and  faeingsed — 
every  button  shining,  every  strap  biasing,  and  each  bit  of 
leather  white  as  snow— the  Sepoy,  of  whom  his  officers  and 
those  around  him,  contenting  themselves  with  that  lair  outer 
show,  knew  as  little,  if  wc  are  to  believe  what  we  bear,  aa 
they  do  of  the  Fegee  islanders.  They  cleaned  the  outside  of 
the  platter,  and  cared  little  for  what  was  within.  Having 
whitened  their  sepulchre,  they  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Russell  has,  like  many  other  right-thinking 
people,  bit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.    We  were 
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content  to  furbish  up  the  outside  of  the  edifice 
alone :  we  left  the  rotten  carcase  within,  with  all 
its  hideous  putrescence.  Could  we  doubt  that 
some  day  it  would  taint  the  air,  producing  a  pes- 
tilence  to  recoil  on  ourselves  P  What  was  the 
policy  of  many  officers  towards  the  Sepoy  P  They 
bent  his  body  to  their  will  by  blows  and  curses ; 
they  showered  on  him  contemptuous  epithets  and 
keen  abuse ;  they  called  him  dog  and  slave ;  and 
leaving  then  within  him  a  subdued  but  mouldering 
spirit  of  revolt,  he  learnt  to  hate  the  white  man  as 
his  foe  and  his  oppressor.  So  much  did  they  do 
for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  coloured  races — what 
care  took  they  of  their  minds,  or  allowed  others  to 
take  of  their  souls  P  We  established  schools,  and 
in  some  of  the  central  districts  of  India,  lest  we 
should  "  offend  their  national  prejudices,'*  we 
absolutely  forbade  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
Bible  into  these  schools.  We  abused  their  religion 
while  virtually  saying  to  them,  "The  creed  of 
England  is  a  myth,  not  worth  searching  after  or 
finding/' 

Some  Anglo-Indians  sought  by  ridicule  and 
scorn  to  destroy  the  principles  they  held.  They 
laughed  at  their  worship,  mocked  all  their  religious 
observances,  and  tried  to  knock  down  everything 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence — without 
providing  a  substitute.  Then,  what  was  the  prac- 
tice of  these  new  Christian  rulers — what  their 
conscientious  dealings  and  Christian  rule  P  Beard- 
less puppie*,  fresh  from  the  schoolroom  or  the 
military  crammer's  study,  thought  to  lord  it  over 
the  "filthy  nigger."  They  took  their  sons  as 
slaves — slaves  in  all  but  the  mere  purchase — and 
honoured  their  daughters  by  dishonour.  That  was 
the  practice  of  many  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tian, and  it  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
keen-witted  Indian.  In  former  years  it  was 
thought  a  condescension  for  an  epauletted  coxcomb, 
whose  father  might  have  been  a  tinker,  and  his 
grandfather — an  uncertainty,  to  permit  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  general  officer,  whose  mother  was  of  sable 
origin,  to  pour  out  his  tea  for  him  !  And  the 
scion  of  the  Saxon  race  might  offer  any  indignity 
to  the  daughter  of  the  colon  red  people,  who,  even 
on  bis  own  ground — antiquity  of  race — could 
have  beaten  him  hollow,  had  he  wit  or  education 
enough  to  understand  the  argument,  without  his 
impertinence  being  questioned. 

Such  was  our  rule  in  India  half  a  century  since. 
An  opportunity  once  gone  seldom  returns.  We 
lost  an  opportunity  of  winning  the  affection  and 
the  esteem  of  the  Indian.  By  force  alone,  and 
strength  of  arm  now,  can  we  retain  his  submission, 
and  aecure  our  own  safety.  The  process  is  expen- 
sive ;  but  we  deserve  as  a  nation  to  pay  dearly  for 
our  inexcusable  neglect  and  abominable  despotism. 
There  have  been  many  and  great  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  of  treatment,  but  these  could  not 
redeem  our  Christian  government  from  the  odium 
it  bad  cast  on  itself  in  India, 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Bussell  and  his 
work.    After  a  short  residence  in  Calcutta,  he 


started  up  country ;  and  the  up  country  narrative, 
as  being  the  scene  of  all  the  events  we  are  inter- 
ested in,  has  more  attraction  for  us  than  the  com- 
mon-place detail  of  the  town,  or  a  mere  description 
of  scenery.  After  a  painful  journey  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  diversified  by  the  usual  amount  of 
Indian  discomforts  and  disasters — the  breaking 
down  of  a  carriage  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country, 
being  compelled  to  ford  a  river,  and  other  incidents 
of  the  same  kind — the  author  reached  Benares,  and 
he  say 8 : — 

At  we  approach  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  the  mass  of 
people  on  the  trunk  road  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  fair 
or  procession.  They  are  in  small  groups,  or  travel  in  large 
parties,  men,  old  and  young,  children  and  women.  All 
shuffle  np  the  fine  dost  with  their  toes,  or  pointed  shoes,  and 
the  air  is  filled  with  a  choking  precipitate  of  the  knnker,  or  • 
carbonate  of  lime  nodules,  which  form  the  metalling  of  the 
road.  Long  strings  of  creaking  country  carts,  heavily  laden 
with  bales  of  cotton,  and  drawn  by  mild-eyed,  humped  oxen, 
followed  each  other  continuously  towards  Calcutta,  The 
human  current  headed  the  other  way.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing  the  immense  difference  between  the  yonng  and  the  old 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindoos.  The  former  are  broad- 
chested,  straight,  muscular  men,  albeit  from  sitting  on  their 
"  hunkers,"  as  the  Irish  say,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  are 
drawn  np  flat  from  the  knee  to  the  hip,  and  give  them  rather 
hollow  thighs  and  large  kneea.  The  old  men  are  bowed  and 
feeble,  and  thin  exceedingly ;  their  skin  hangs  in  loose  folds, 
crossed  with  innumerable  wrinkles,  and  the  lank  muscles 
and  sinews  can  be  seen  working  distinctly  on  and  over 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  ;  it  is  darker  than  when  they  are 
yonng,  and  the  creases  look  white,  so  that  they  have  a 
disagreeable  animal  look,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  a  hide  instead  of  a  skin.  Each  roan  carries  his  bamboo 
latee,  shod  with  iron,  with  a  bundle  at  one  end,  and  the  un- 
failing loto,  a  polished  brass  pot,  used  for  cooking  and  drink- 
ing and  drawing  water,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a  string 
attached  to  it — hung  at  the  other.  Poor  is  the  wretch  who 
carries  one  of  earthenware,  and,  poor  as  he  is,  he  must,  like 
poverty,  pay  more  dearly  than  wealth  does  ever — for  hit 
earthen  pot  is  brokeu  after  every  meat. 

The  halting-places  under  the  trees  at  each  side  of  the 
road  are  full  of  broken  earthenware  and  whitened  bones  of 
cattle.  The  women  carry  bundles,  animate  and  inanimate , 
the  former  seated  crow  legs  over  one  big  hip,  and  clasping 
their  brarers  round  the  neck,  the  latter  on  their  shoulder*. 
Children  from  all  ages  from  five  to  twelve,  toddle  along  the 
road,  taking  their  share  of  the  family  troubles.  In  no  in- 
stance is  a  friendly  glance  directed  to  the  white  man's  car- 
riage. Ah !  that  language  of  the  eye !  Who  can  doubt — 
who  can  misinterpret  UP  It  is  by  it  alone  that  I  have 
learned  our  race  is  not  even  feared  at  times  by  many,  and 
that  by  all  it  is  disliked.  Fray  Ood  I  have  read  it  falsely ! 
These  passers-by  are  wondrously  squalid  and  poorly  clad. 

Before  us  there  is  a  long  line  of  roofs,  temples,  cupolas, 
pillars,  minaret-like  spires  rising  np  on  a  high  ridge,  between 
which  and  the  road,  as  it  mi  Its  away  among  the  trees,  is  a 
deep  ravine.  As  we  drive  always  amid  dust,  and  trampling 
feet,  aud  multitudes  of  people,  the  ridge  *eems  to  rise,  and 
the  ravine  to  deepen.  At  last,  in  the  far  side  under  the 
ridge,  the  eye  catches  a  streak  of  water,  which  becomes 
broader  aa  we  get  nearer,  and  then  we  see  that  underneath 
the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  washing  the  steps  of  its  temples, 
which  stretch  for  miles  along  its  banks,  flows  the  holy 
Ganges,  spanned  by  a  large  bridge  of  boats.  We  bad  still  a 
toilsome  descent  and  struggle  through  deep  sands  left  un- 
covered by  the  river,  now  at  its  lowest,  ere  the  Gharry 
arrived  at  the  rude  pleats  which  form  the  causeway  of  the 
bridge.  The  city,  seen  from  the  right  bank  of  the  liver, 
looks  right  glorious.  If  the  Rhine  flowed  under  the  walla 
of  the  old  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  swept  along  from  the 
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Castle  to  Holyrood  over  the  railway  ravine,  the  iceoe  would 
be  something  like  that  presented  by  Benares.  Bat  there  are 
no  lofty  hide ;  no  Oalton  ;  no  Arthur's  teat  in  the  distance. 
In  lien  thereof,  over  the  bridge  towers  the  high  mod  walls 
and  batteries  of  the  Rnj-gpaot  fort,  which  was  erected  re- 
cently to  secure  tbe  passage  of  the  river. 

from  Benares  be  proceeded  to  Allahabad.  The 
interest  deepens  now,  for  all  these  place*  are  pain- 
fully connected  with  memory.  At  Allahabad  Mr. 
Russell  again  met  Lord  Canning  :  he  bad  already 
gone  through  an  official  presentation  in  Calcutta. 
The  tent  in  which  the  interview  took  place  is 
described  as  follows.  It  conveys  a  new  idea.  At 
the  scat  of  war  we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  everything 
i«  found  in  the  rough  : — 

I  was  introduced  to  one  of  those  grand  tents  which  would 
be  a  palace  in  the  eyes  of  many  field-marshals  'n  Europe.  A 
•  few  servants,  in  the  red  and  gold  of  the  Viceroy  livery,  were 
sitting  under  one  of  the  spacious  canvas  etves,  where,  in- 
deed, eveo  now,  the  shade  was  not  ungrateful.  There  were 
purdahs  of  fine  matting,  and  doors,  aud  flaps  to  pass,  ere 
one  could  get  inside.  There  soft  Persian  carpets  received 
the  fcet  in  beds  of  flowers.  The  partitions  of  the  tent,  which 
was  as  large  as  a  Loudon  saloon,  were  fitted  with  glass  doors ; 
bat  I  was  afterwards  told  that  Lord  Canning  had  by  no 
means  carried  tent- luxury  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  thnt,  as 
Governor- General,  he  had  rather  curtailed  the  usual  es- 
tabHshaenft. 

Lord  Canning  promised  him  every  help,  bnt 
said  be  could  not  answer  for  Sir  Colin,  or  promise 
that  Mr.  Russell  would  be  permitted  to  gain  all 
the  military  information  he  had  come  so  far  to 
obtain. 

From  Allahabad  he  went  to  Cawnporo,  where 
8ir  Colin  was  statioued.  On  his  arrival,  he  sent 
in  his  card  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  stating,  we 
may  suppose,  the  object  or  his  visit.  The  answer 
of  Sir  Colin  is  characteristic. 

After  a  raw  remarks  about  the  Crimea,  bis  Excellency  said> 
"Now,  Mr.  Russell,  1*11  be  candid  with  you.  We  shall 
make  a  compact.  Yon  shall  know  everything  that  is  going 
on :  yoa  shall  see  all  my  reports,  and  get  all  the  information 
I  have  myself,  on  the  condition  that  you  do  not  mention  it 
in  camp,  or  let  it  be  known  in  any  way,  except  in  your  let- 
ters to  England." 

Of  course  the  condition  was  accepted ;  and  then 
Bir  Colin  gives  his  reasons  for  exacting  this  pro- 
mise:— 

44 You  a*,"  8ir  Colin  continued,  "yoa  will  be  among  a 
set  of  yonng  fellows  here,  surrounded,  as  all  of  as  are,  by 
satires  who  understand  all  that  is  going  oa  better  than  we 
think.  They  talk  about  what  ia  happening,  or  what  is 
going  to  take  place ;  and  all  that  gets  to  the  ears  of  the 
enemy  j  so  that  our  beat  plans  may  be  frustrated.  It  is 
most  essential  for  as  to  preserve  secrecy  in  war,  especially 
in  a  country  like  this." 

Mr.  Russell  vindicates  the  Commander-in-chief 
from  the  charge  of  dilatoriness,  and  applauds  bis 
wise  and  determined  purpose  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  soldiery  rather  than  to  risk  them  by  precipitate 
baste.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  met  Sir  Colin 
pacing  about  the  Rifle  camp  alone,  by  moonlight, 
they  had  a  long  conversation,  in  which  the  Com- 
mandor-in-ohief  gave  him  another  reason  for 
caution  in  taking  soldiers  into  action  :— 

He  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  all-importance  of  hand- 
ling soldiers  judiciously  when  they  are  taken  under  Are  for 


the  first  time.  "We  may  take  years  to  make  iafaatry, 
which  has  once  received  a  severe  check,  feel  coofldeaee  la 
itself  ag^in;  indeed,  it  will  never  be  dooe,  perhaps,  except 
by  most  careful  handling.  It  is  still  longer  before  cavalry, 
once  beaten,  recover  the  dash  at'd  enterprise  which  eoeeti- 
tute  so  much  of  their  merit."  I  understood  bim  to  allude  to 
the  oonduot  of  some  of  the  regimen's  under  Windham  at 
Caw c pore,  who  had  been  engaged  in  two  unsuccessful 
assaults  against  the  Redan. 

Sir  Colin  was  amusing  himself  with  Dr.  Russell, 
and  trying  the  capacity  of  the  Correspondent's 
swallow.  If  the  remark  were  true,  what  of  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula  P  The  terrible  blunder, 
or  mistake,  or  whatever  it  may  be  thought,  under 
the  same  General  Windham,  of  allowing  a  handful 
of  our  io  fan  try,  unsupported  by  cavalry,  to  advance 
against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Gwalior  forces, 
must  be  remembered  with  sorrow  and  indignation 
by  every  one.  Those  two  horrible  days  cost  us 
many  brave  men  :  lives  were  sacrificed  to — what  P 
That  mystery  remains  a  mystery  still.  No  court- 
martial  elicited  the  truth.  But  such  blunder* 
deserve  reprobation. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the  campaign 
step  by  step  with  the  author.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
deep  and  painful  interest.  Few  families  are  there 
in  England  who  have  not  a  personal  sympathy 
with  the  terrible  details. 

At  length  the  tents  are  struck,  and  the  army, 

Quitting  Allahabad,  enter  Oude.  All  this  is  fully 
escribed.  There  is  a  very  graphic  and  interesting 
picture  given  of  the  striking  of  the  tents.  Next 
comes  Lucknow.  Our  troops  were  now  under 
constant  petty  fire — round  shot  flying  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  without  rule  or  order, 
although  they  never  failed  to  take  aim  where 
proximity  made  that  possible ;  and  as  we  had 
taught  them  gunnery  well,  their  aim  was  some- 
times too  good  to  be  pleasant.  Mr.  Russell  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Lucknow.  Neither  Rome,  Athens,  nor 
Constantinople,  he  says,  appear  to  him  half  so 
beautiful  as  Lucknow.  The  city  at  thai  time 
contained  about  a  million  of  people.  It  was  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  Tbe  Begum,  Huarut  Mahul, 
a  most  determined  old  lady,  maintained  the  defeuoe 
gallantly  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
embryo  King  of  Oude. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  chances  and  difficulties  of  war.  A  bridge  had 
to  be  constructed  over  the  Goomtee,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  men  aud  baggage.  The  secret  of  this 
undertaking,  although  every  precaution  had  been 
used,  crept  out.  The  men  worked  at  night,  under 
cover  of  our  own  guns,  which  had  been  posted  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  for  their  protection.  The 
bridges  were  progressing  rapidly ;  one  was  com- 
pleted, the  other  more  than  half  done.  At  dawn, 
Mr.  Russell  with  one  or  two  friends  went  to  see 
what  progress  had  been  made.  "  It  was,"  he 
says,  "a  pretty  sight— the  red  coats  aud  white 
cap-covers  dotting  the  little  mounds  in  our  front,, 
tbe  earnest  sappers  rolling  casks,  pulling  planks, 
cording,  belaying,  and  floating  off  the  portions  of 
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the  bridge;  the  smooth  stream;  on  our  left  the 
UartinUre,  and  the  lint  of  the  enemy's  works, 
rising  above  the  long,  level  line.of  meadow  ;  and 
on  our  right  a  wide  expanse  of  corn-fields  rolling 
away  against  a  shore  of  deep  rich  green  raangoe 
tope*" 

Soon,  however,  he  had  something  else  to  think 
of  than  the  landscape,  for  as  bis  telescope  was 
running  rapidly  over  the  scene,  he  thought  he  ob- 
served a  white  flickering  line,  just  above  the  corn- 
fields and  the  branohes  of  the  trees.  It  was  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  and  a  further  examination 
resolved  suspicion  into  certainty.  A  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  bearing  down  upon  them. 
They  had  got  scent  of  the  bridges,  and  came  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  work.  Fortunately, 
they  arrived  a  little  too  late.  Our  artillerymen 
were  ready  for  them.  On  they  came,  however, 
their  chief  riding  at  their  bead,  clothed  in  yellow 
shawls  and  a  green  turban.  He  was  followed  by 
"  a  Staff,"  and  a  company  of  sowars. 

Oa  they  voted  in  a  (air  «how,  edging  toward*  our  right, 
till  they  were  within  600  to  650  yards  of  where  we  stood. 
The  bravado  was  too  much  for  tome  of  oar  young  soldiers. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  the  sows  had  come  within  800  or 
400  yard*,  the  ticket  oa  the  right  rose,  and  began  to  fire 
at  baphasard.  Never  was  there  such  a  change  as  oaree  over 
those  gallant  cavaliers.  They  had  been  curvetting,  prauoing, 
aad  bahadoering,  with  their  swords  in  the  air,  till  the  first 
ballet,  whiniag  in  front  of  the  leader's  horse,  knocked  np  a 
light  puff  of  dast.  Down  went  his  sword  at  onoe,  in  went 
hie  heels,  aad  off  went  the  Arab  in  a  olond  of  dast,  followed 
by  taw  whole  rock  of  horsemen,  who  never  drew  rein  till 
they  were  a  good  mile  awey. 

*  I'm  sore  I  saw  a  gun  with  thetn,"  said  I. 

"Pooh,  Correspondent!  You  are  giving  us  a  false 
alana." 

■  Bat  I  do  see  two ;  one  und«r  that  tope  in  front,  un- 
Kmbered,  and  the  other— there !     Here  It  comes !" 

A  column  of  smoke  rushed  out  of  the  tope,  and  a  rouud 
shot,  fired  at  the  picket  close  at  hand,  touched  the  top  of 
their  front,  aad  rising,  went  right  iulo  our  camp  among  a 
crowd  of  natives.  Another  and  a  heavier  gun  opened  on 
oar  left  front,  and  the  ball  dashed  up  the  water  of  the  river 
near  the  bridge.  It  was  evident  at  last  that  the  enemy  had 
opened  their  eyes,  and  were  trying,  too  late,  to  stop  the 
work.  "Clear  the  ground  in  front  of  our  guns,"  was 
peated  awaits  the  river,  and,  with  a  joyous  humming  cry, 
■way  weat  a  S4-sbell  from  a  howilier  to  the  enemy's  first 
gun,  and  a  9-poonder  ball  skimmed  smoothly  away,  and 
covered  the  front  of  No.  2  with  dait  at  the  second  ricochet. 
The  enemy  stack  to  their  pieces,  however,  and  made  very 
good  practice,  biding  their  actual  position  behind  the  trees, 
so  that  our  young  gunners  and  their  officers  could  not  d  a- 
mount  or  silence  them.  The  Sepoys  also  brought  up  another 
gun  to  the  angle  of  the  Martiniere,  and  by  giving  it  and 
their  famous  old  ordnance,  which  had  lasted  under  all  our 
fire,  very  great  elevation,  threw  shot  up  to  the  bridge.  Soon, 
however,  two  big  guns  came  trundling  along  from  our  park, 
and  were  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  between  the 
garden  aad  the  bridge.  The  cannonade  became  brisk,  and 
the  sasoke  obaeared  oar  view ;  so  we  went  back  to  breakfast, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  round  shot  flying  before 
us  into  camp.  Some  natives  and  some  bullocks  and  camels 
had  been  killed  and  wounded  among  the  tents. 

In  fact,  oar  troops  were  stationed  too  near  tbe 
enemy.  Sir  Colin  saw  tbat,  and  ordered  the  tents 
to  be  restored  farther  back.  The  following  inci- 
dent, when  the  siege  bad  acquired  a  more  decided 


character,  and  when  active  operations  bad  com- 
menced on  both  sides,  proves  the  extreme  coolness 
and  rapid  observation  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
Mr.  Russell  had  accompanied  him  to  one  of  the 
turrets  ou  the  top  of  tbe  Dilkoosha,  where  Sir 
Colin  was  explaining  bis  plan  of  operations. 

Aa  Sir  Colin  was  talking  to  me,  I  was  amused  by  a  little 
incident.  A  round  shot,  passing  by  the  turret,  plunged 
with  a  squash  into  the  courtyard  below  us,  which  was  full 
of  men,  and  involuntarily  I  said, "  That's  done  harm,  I  fear !" 
Sir  Colin  never  raised  his  head,  apparently,  from  the  plan 
he  was  showing  me,  and  merely  interpolated  the  words 
"  none  whatever "  in  tha  structure  of  exposition  he  was 
raising  for  me,  and  went  on ;  all  the  time  our  guns  kept  up 
a  furious  fire  on  the  Martiniere,  and  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  enemy '8  works. 

The  escapes  we  read  of,  both  to  man  and  beast, 
in  this  fearful  warfare,  are  wonderful.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Russell  bad  fastened  bis  Cabulee  pony 
to  a  tree.  Suddenly  a  gun  was  fired.  The  ball 
went  right  through  a  wall,  smashed  a  soldier's  fire- 
lock, and  pitched  right  under  the  pony's  nose, 
cutting  the  rope  with  which  he  was  secured  to 
tbe  tree,  and  sending  him  scampering  away,  but 
doing  no  further  mischief. 

Again,  we  give  another  incident  of  Sir  Colin, 
proving  how  the  fine  old  soldier's  eyes  were  every- 
where, and  how  rapidly  he  took  the  bearing  of 
each  position. 

At  that  moment  the  53rd  appeared,  marching  in  great 
order,  in  columns  of  companies,  right  for  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  Sir  Colin,  who  had  come  up  from  the  court, 
was  very  wroth.  "  See  that  fellow,  Mansfield  1  Just  look 
how  he's  taking  his  regiment  into  that  fire !  Here,  sir ; 
go  down  and  tell  the  commanding  officer  to  deploy  them  at 
once,  and  advance  in  skirmishing  order.  How  men  can  be 
such  fools !"  Well,  there  must  be  fools  in  all  professions, 
and  accidents  in  every  operation.  See  I  there  is  a  prodigious 
dust  in  the  midst  of  that  troop  of  artillery,  which  ia  gal- 
loping in  the  flank  of  our  attacking  column.  A  gun  has 
gone  over  to  the  uneven  ground  bodily,  horses  and  all, 
and  there  it  lies  with  the  carri»ge  and  wheels  up  in  the 
air.  This  is  but  of  little  moment,  for  our  men  are  already 
in  the  enemy's  trenches.  There  they  go,  leaping  into  the 
rifle  pits— Hurrah!  They're  in  the  Martiniere  itself! 
there  they  go  up  the  steps.  "  Here  Mr.  Russell,"  said 
Sir  Colin,  handing  me  his  glass,  "I'll  make  you  aide-de. 
camp  for  the  time;  your  eyes  are  belter  than  mine— just 
look  through  the  trees,  on  the  right  of  the  Martiniere,  and 
tell  me  who  are  the  people  you  see  there P"  "They  are 
Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  sir;  I  can  see  them  clearly.  They 
are  firing  through  the  trees,  and  advancing  very  rapidly." 
"  Then  we'll  go  o/er  to  the  Martiniere."  Our  horses  were 
waiting  us  below.  General,  and  Sraff,  and  idlers  canter 
across  the  open  to  the  newly-gained  post.  The  enemy  got 
sight  of  us,  and  their  round  shot  came  by  with  that  peculiar 
noise  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  heard 
it,  and  cannot  be  described  by  those  who  have.  Not  a 
soul  was  touched.  Soon  we  were  climbing  up  the  winding 
staircases  of  the  Martiniere,  aod  got  on  the  balconies,  from 
which  lay  an  extensive  view  of  the  suburbs  of  Luck  now, 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  works,  tbe  Goomtee  on  the  right, 
and  the  flat  country  beyond  it,  consisting  of  sandy  plains 
and  well- wooded  fields,  across  which  Out  ram's  troops  were 
moving  in  splendid  order,  whilst  his  artillery,  up  limbered  oa 
a  patch  of  sand  over  the  Goomtee,  was  pounding  away  at 
the  enemy  behind  the  canal  works. 

At  that  moment  an  aide-de-camp  came  up  to 
tell  him  of  another  battery  behind  tbe  Martiniere, 
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which  was  aunoying  Lugard's  force.  "  Tell  him 
to  take  it,  if  he  can/1  was  the  order.  The  Begum 
Kothie,  a  large  block  of  buildings  forming  the 
southern  point  of  the  second  line  of  defence,  was 
taken  with  little  loss  to  us,  but  great  carnage 
among  the  enemy. 

Adrian  Hope,  whom  Mr.  Russell  met  iu  the 
court,  acted  as  cicerone  in  showing  him  over  the 
place.  He  was  a  competent  guide,  having  headed 
one  of  the  storming  parties.  He  had,  he  said, 
forced  his  way  in  through  a  window  of  a  darkened 
room,  but  instead  of  finding  it  empty,  had  most 
unpleasantly  come  upon  a  party  of  Sepoys,  who 
"  bolted  at  once  at  the  apparition  of  the  officer, 
who  tumbled  upon  them  sword  and  pistol  in  hand." 
The  fighting  had  been  very  close :  the  slaughter 
among  the  Sepoys  horrible.  They  bad  been  driven 
back  step  by  step,  hundreds  falling  in  the  retreat. 
Their  bodies,  slowly  burning  in  the  cotton  clothing, 
lay  inside  the  place,  and  added  to  the  disgusting 
horror  of  the  scene. 

Our  troops  were  now  inside  the  first  line  of 
works,  and  were  pushing  on  rapidly  to  the  next 
stronghold,  the  Imambarra.  This  building,  or  rather 
mass  of  buildings,  lies  between  the  Begum  Kothie 
and  the  Kaiserbagh.  While  expecting  the  capture 
of  the  Imambarra,  the  news  spread  that  our  troops 
had  not  only  succeeded  there,  but  were  in  the 
Kaiserbagh  as  well.  Now  came  the  "looting." 
Our  soldiers  were  literally  "  drunk  with  plunder." 
But  the  scene  will  be  best  described  in  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's own  words  He  is  speaking  of  the  plundering 
in  the  Kaiserbagh. 

It  was1  one  of  the  strangest  and  moat  distressing  sights 
that  could  be  seat ;  bat  it  was  also  most  exciting.  Disci- 
pline may  hold  soldiers  together  till  the  fight  is  won  ;  but  it 
assuredly  does  not  'exist  for  a  moment  after  an  assault  has 
been  delivered,  or  a  storm  has  been  taken.  Imngire  courts 
as  large  as  the  Temple  Gardens,  surrounded  with  ranges  of 
palaces,  or  at  least  of  buildings  well  stoccoed  and  gilded, 
with  fresco-paintings  here  and  there  on  the  blind-windows, 
and  with  green  jalousies  and  Venetian  blinds  closing  the 
apertures  whioh  pierce  the  walls  in  double  rows.  In  the 
body  of  the  ciurt  are  statues,  lines  of  lamp-posts,  fountains, 
orange- groves,  aqueducts,  and  kiosks  with  burnished  domes 
of  metal.  Through  these,  hither  and  t hi' her,  with  loud 
cries,  dart  European  aud  native  soldiery,  firing  at  the  win- 
dows, from  which  come  now  and  then  dropping  allots,  or 
hisses  a  musket-ball.  At  every  door  there  is  an  eager  crowd, 
smashing  the  panels  with  the  stocks  of  the  firelocks,  or 
breaking  the  fastenings  by  discharges  of*  their  weapons. 
The  buildings  which  surround  the  courts  are  irregular  in 
form,  for  here  and  there  the  l:nes  of  the  quadraug'.e  are 
broken  by  columned  fronts  and  lofty  porticos  before  the 
mansions  of  the  Ministry,  or  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Royal  household,  which  arc  resplendent  with  richly-gilt 
roofs  and  domes.  Here  and  there  the  invaders  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  long  corridors,  and  you  hear  the  musketry 
rattling  inside;  the  crash  of  glass,  the  shouts  and  yells  of 
the  combatants,  and  little  jets  of  smoke  curl  ont  of  the 
dosed  lattices.  Lying  amid  the  orange  groves  arc  dead  and 
dying  Sepoys ;  and  the  white  statues  are  reddened  with 
blood.  Leaning  against  a  smiling  Venus  is  a  British  soldier, 
shot  throuah  the  neck,  gasping,  and  at  every  gasp  bleeding 
to  death.  Here  and  there,  officers  arc  ruoning  to  and  fro 
after  their  men,  persuading  or  threatening  in  vain.  From 
the  broken  portals  issue  soldiers  laden  with  loot  or  plunder. 
Bhawls,  rich  tapestry,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  caskets  of 


jewels,  arms,  splendid  dresses.  The  men  are  wild  with  fury 
and  lust  of  gold— literally  drunk  with  plunder.  Some  come 
out  with  china  vases  or  mirrors,  dash  them  to  pieces  on  the 
ground,  and  return  to  seek  some  more  valuable  bcoty. 
Others  are  busy  gouging  out  the  precious  stones  from  the 
stems  of  pipes,  from  saddlecloths,  or  the  hilts  of  sw-  rds,  or 
butts  of  pistols  or  fire-arms.  Some  swathe  their  bodies  in 
stuffs  crusted  with  precious  metals  and  gens. 

The  extract  is  long.  To  curtail  would  be  to 
spoil.  The  account  of  snch  magnificence  almost 
makes  one  long  to  have  been  there  and  to  have 
shared  the  spoil  It  is  terrible  to  read,  though, 
of  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  which  took 
place.  That  could  do  good  to  no  one,  and  wc 
rather  believe  the  colours  are  put  on  thick. 

Another  quotation  must  we  give,  aud  a  long 
one,  moreover.  The  incident  is  characterise  of 
the  time.  We  might  condense  the  matter,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  better  to  give  it  in  the  author's  words. 
It  must,  however,  first  be  observed  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell with  bis  friends  had  found  their  way  into  a 
court  which  had  not  then  been  pillaged.  After  he 
had  been  there  a  short  time  lookiug  at  the  ''camel 
load  of  valuables  and  curiosities," — 

Enter  three  or  four  banditti  of  H.  M.'s  —  regiment ; 
faces  black  with  powder,  cross-belts  speckled  wills 
blood,  coats  stuffed  out  with  all  sorts  of  valuable*. 
And  now  commenced  the  work  of  plunder  under  oar 
very  eyes.  The  first  door  resisted  every  sort  of  vio- 
lence till  the  rifle-muzzle  was  placed  to  the  lock,  wbiob 
was  sent  flying  by  the  discharge  of  the  piece.  The 
men  rushed  in  with  a  shoot,  and  soon  they  came  out 
with  caskets  of  jewels,  iron  boxes  and  safes,  and  wooden 
boxes,  crusted  with  gold  and  precious  stones !  Oue 
fellow,  having  burst  open  a  leaden-looking  lid,  which 
was  in  reality  of  solid  silver,  drew  out  an  armlet  of 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  so  large  that  I 
really  believed  they  were  not  real  stones,  and  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  chandelier  chain. 

"  What  will  your  honour  give  me  for  these  ?"  said 
he.    "  I'll  take  a  hundred  rupees  on  chance." 

Mr.  Russell  represented  to  the  man  that  in  all 
probability  they  were  worth  more. 

"  Bedad,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  won't  grudge  them  to 
your  honour,  and  you're  welcome  to  them  for  a  hundred 
rupees.    Here,  take  them." 

But  Mr.  Russell  had  not  any  money  witb  him. 
He  therefore  directed  the  soldier  either  to  oome  to 
him  at  head-quarters  or  to  give  him  his  name  and 
company,  that  the  money  might  be  sent.  But  this 
style  of  selling  did  not  suit  the  vendor. 

"  Oh !  faith,  your  honour,  how  do  I  know  where  I'd 
be  this  blessed  night  ?  It's  maybe  dead  I'd  be,  wid  a 
bullet  in  me  body.  I'll  take  two  gold  mores  [moburs, 
at  82s.  each],  and  a  bottle  of  rum  on  the  spot.  But 
sure  it's  not  safe  to  have  any  but  ready-money  transac- 
tions these  times." 

It  was  useless  to  argue  against  this  theory,  and 
Mr.  Russell  lost  his  treasure.  In  a  note  he  states 
that  the  stones  were  afterwards  sold  by  an  officer 
to  a  jeweller  for  £7,500.  He  then  gives  us  the 
termination  of  this  singular  commercial  transaction. 

As  the  man  turned  to  leave  the  place,  as  if  struck 
by  compunction  at  his  own  severity,  be  took  two  trin- 
kets from  a  tray  in  the  casket,  and  said,  "  There,  gen- 
tlemen, I'd  not  like  to  lave  you  without  a  little  keep- 
Bake,    Take  whichever  vou'like,  and  you  cau  jpve  me 
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lometfaing  another  time."  That  which  fell  to  my  share 
was  a  nose-ring  of  small  rubies  and  pearls,  with  a  dia- 
mond drop.  Hy  friend  was  made  happy  with  a  very 
handsome  brooch,  consisting  of  a  large  butterfly,  with 
opal  and  diamond  wings. 

And  then  oomes  an  aooount  of  the  wanton  mis- 
chief and  inexcusable  destruction  done  by  the 
soldiery. 

The  soldiers  had  broken  up  several  of  the  store-rooms,  and 
pitched  the.  contents  into  the  court,  which  was  lumbered 
with  cases,  with  embroidered  cloths,  gold  and  silrer  brocade, 
silver  vessels,  arms,  banners,  drams,  shawls,  scarfs,  musical 
instruments,  mirrors,  pictures,  books,  accounts,  medicine 

They  smashed  the  fowling-pieces  and  pistols  to  get  at  the 
gold  mountings,  and  the  stones  set  in  the  stocks.  They 
kerned  in  a  fire  which  they  made  in  the  centre  of  the  eoort, 
brocades  and  embroidered  shawls,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
sad  the  silver;  china  and  glass  they  dashed  to  pieces 
m  pare  wantonness ;  pictures  they  ripped  up,  or  tossed  on  the 
throes ;  furniture  shared  the  same  fate. 

We  repeat  our  nota  bene  that  the  writer  colours 
deeply.  In  detailing  the  events  of  this  terrible 
day,  Mr.  Russell  mentions  one  "  blot,"  as  he  calls 
it  in  the  proceedings.  He  says  that  Outram  should 
have  followed  up  the  Sepoys  as  they  fled  from 
Lucknow ;  he  was  restrained  in  this  attempt  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
forbade  him  to  cross  the  iron  bridge  "if  he 
thought  he  would  lose  a  single  man/'  8ir  Colin 
and  Outram  were  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
and  therefore,  the  latter  did  not  care  to  risk  an  in- 
fringement of  the  orders  given,  for  the  enemy  had 
one  gun  with  them,  which  they  seemed  inclined  to 
use.  Had  we  followed  them  up,  the  slaughter  must 
have  been  terrific ;  but  we  let  them  escape — and  it 
is  just  as  well  now  that  we  did,  for  the  rebellion  is 
quelled  without  the  murder  of  these  wretched  men. 
The  story  concerning  8ir  Colin  and  8ir  James  is 
very  like  other  stories  without  a  foundation. 

"But,'*  argues  the  slaughter  advocate,  "our 
conquest  would  hereafter  have  been  easier  had  we 
squashed  those  rascals  then  and  there — so  our  own 
soldiery  would  have  been  spared  and  lives  saved  in 
the  long  run."  That  remains  an  open  question, 
at  any  rate  the  error,  if  error  there  were,  was  on 
the  right  side — we  spared  too  much,  rather  than 
exceeded  in  slaying. 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Lucknow,  Mr.  Russell 
became  very  ill  with  an  attack  of  dysentery.  No 
sooner  had  he  recovered,  than  he  was  laid  up  by  a 
kick  from  a  powerful  Arab  horse,  which,  disregarded 
at  first,  threatened  ere  long  to  become  dangerous. 
To  bis  inexpressible  chagrin,  he  was  compelled  to 
proceed  in  a  dooly.  The  follow  ing  incident,  as  he 
was  thus  proceeding  towards  Bareilly,  will  prove 
the  dangers  to  which  the  "  Times  Correspondent" 
was  exposed.  It  sounds  a  very  simple  thing  for  a 
man  to  accompany  the  camp,  and  write  an  account 
of  all  that  takes  place  in  it,  and  being  a  non-com- 
batant we  fancy  such  a  one  can  be  exposed  to  no 
risk.  Probably  some  men,  who  are  careful  of  their 
Kves,  might  go  through  such  campaigns  with  little 
danger,  but  Mr.  Russell  entered  into  the  thick  of 
rt.    As  a  faithful  reporter  be  trusted  only  to  the 


evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  and  therefore  we  may 
implicitly  believe  his  testimony.  But  to  the  story, 
valuable  not  only  individually,  but  as  bringing  be- 
fore us  graphically  some  of  the  terrors  and  horrors 
of  war.  Mr.  Russell,  be  it  remembered,  was  in 
company  with  Sir  David  Baird  and  Major  Alison, 
aides-de-camp  to  Sir  Colin — both  of  them  being  also 
hors-de-combat  through  sickness,  and  likewise  com* 
polled  to  travel  in  litters.  Before  starting,  Mr. 
Russell  had  desired  his  syce  to  keep  his  best  horse 
close  to  the  dooly ;  his  companions  gave  the  same 
order,  and  thus  probably  saved  the  lives  of  all 
three. 

They  bad  proceed  quietly  and  safely  some  way 
when  there  was  an  explosion  of  musketry  in  front. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  Mr.  Russell,  suffering 
from  pain,  weakness,  and  fever,  lay  panting  in  his 
dooly,  stript  to  his  shirt,  any  further  clothing  being 
insupportable.     At  last  he  slept. 

"I  know  not,"  he  says,  "  what  my  dreams  were, 
but  well  I  remember  the  waking."— 

There  was  a  confused  clamour  of  shrieks  and  shooting  in 
my  ear.  Hy  dooly  was  raised  from  the  ground  and  then  let 
fall  violently.  I  heard  ray  bearers  shouting,  "Sowar! 
Sowar  1"  I  saw  them  flying  with  terror  in  their  faces.  AH 
the  camp  followers,  in  wild  confusion  were  rushing  for  the 
road.  It  was  a  veritable  stampedo  of  men  and  animals. 
Elephants  were  trnmpetting  shrilly  as  they  thundered  over 
the  fields,  camels  slung  along  at  their  utmost  joggling  stride, 
horse  and  tats,  women  and  children,  were  all  pouring  in  a 
stream,  which  converged  and  tossed  in  heaps  of  white  as  it 
neared  the  road — an  awful  panic !  And,  Heaven's  above ! 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  as,  sweeping  on  like  the 
wind,  rushed  a  great  billow  of  white  sowars,  their  sabres 
flashing  in  the  sun,  the  roar  of  their  voices,  the  thnnder  of 
their  horses,  filling  and  shakidg  the  air.  As  they  came  on, 
camp-followers  fell  with  deft  skulls,  and  bleeding  wounds 
upon  the  field ;  the  left  wing  of  the  wild  cavalry  was  coming 
straight  for  the  tope  in  which  we  lay.  The  eye  takes  in  at 
a  glance  what  tongue  cannot  tell  or  hand  write  in  an  boor. 
Here  was,  it  appeared,  an  inglorious  and  miserable  death 
sweeping  down  on  us  in  the  heart  of  that  yelling  crowd. 

At  that  instant,  my  faithful  syce,  with  drops  of  sweat 
rolling  down  his  black  face,  ran  towards  roe,  dragging  my 
nnwilhng  and  plunging  horse  towards  the  litter,  and  shouting 
to  me  as  if  in  the  greatest  affliction.  I  could  scarcely  move 
in  the  dooly.  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  managed  to  do  it, 
bnt  by  the  help  of  poor  Ramdeen  I  got  into  the  saddle.  It 
felt  like  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron;  all  the  flesh  of  the  blistered 
thigh  rolled  of  in  a  quid  on  the  flap ;  the  leech  bites  burst 
ont  afresh;  the  stirrup-irons  seemed  biasing  coals;  death 
itself  could  not  be  more  full  of  pain.  I  had  nothing  on  but 
my  shirt.  Feet  and  legs  naked — head  uncovered — with 
Ramdeen  holding  on  by  one  stirrup-leather,  whilst,  with 
wild  cries,  he  urged  on  the  horse,  and  struck  him  over  the 
flanks  with  a  long  strip  of  thorn.  I  flew  across  the  plain 
under  that  awful  sun.  I  was  in  a  ruck  of  animals  soon, 
and  gave  up  all  chance  of  life,  as  a  troop  of  sowars  dashed 
in  among  them.  Ramdeen  gave  a  loud  cry,  with  a  look  of 
terror  over  his  shoulder,  and  leaving  the  stirrup-leather  dis- 
appeared. I  followed  the  direction  of  his  glance,  and  saw  a 
black  bearded  scoundrel,  ahead  of  three  sowars,  who  was 
coming  right  at  me.  I  had  neither  sword  nor  pistol.  Just 
at  that  moment,  a  poor  wretch  of  a  camel-driver,  leading  his 
beast  by  the  nose-string,  rushed  right  across  me,  and  seeing 
the  sowar  so  close,  darted  under  his  earners  belly.  Quick 
as  thought,  the  sowar  reined  bis  horse  right  round  the  other 
side  of  the  camel,  and  as  the  man  rose,  I  saw  the  flash  of 
the  tulwar  falling  on  his  head  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It 
cleft  through  both  his  hands  which  he  had  crossed  on  his 
head,  and  with  a  feeble  gargle  of  "Ram!  Ram  r  the  camel. 
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driver  fell  dote  beside  me,  with  bit  skull  iplil  to  the  note. 
I  felt  my  time  was  come.  My  naked  heelt  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  panting  hone.  I  saw,  indeed,  a  cloud  of 
dntt,  and  a  body  of  men  advancing  from  the  road ;  bat  jntt 
at  that  moment  a  pain  to  keen  shot  through  my  head,  that 
my  eyes  flatbed  Are. 

My  senses  did  not  leave  me ;  I  knew  quite  well  I  was  cnt 
down,  and  pot  my  hand  np  to  my  head,  bnt  there  was  no 
blood ;  for  a  moment  a  pleasant  dream  of  home  came  across 
me ;  I  thought  1  was  in  the  hunting  field,  that  the  heart  of 
the  pack  was  all  around  me,  bnt  I  ootid  not  hold  on  my 
horse ;  my  eyes  swam,  and  I  remember  no  more  than  that  I 
had,  as  it  were,  a  deep  cool  lake,  in  which  I  sank  deep  and 
deep,  till  the  gargling  waters  rushed  into  my  lungs  and 
stifled  me. 

Then  came  insensibility.  On  bis  recovery,  he 
found  himself  lying  in  a  dooly  by  the  road-side. 
He  had  been  picked  up  by  a  party  of  our  own 
men.  His  abandoned  dooly  was  recovered.  Jt 
bore  marks  of  "probing  by  lance  and  sword  !" 

Mr.  Russell  after  this  was  in  no  state  to  remain 
with  the  camp,  so  after  enduring  the  terrible 
fatigue  of  the  forced  march  from  8babjebanppre  to 
Futtebguhr,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  left 
the  latter  place  for  8imja.  In  route  he  rested  at 
Delhi.  There,  as  was  stated  in  the  Times  of  that 
date,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Delhi. 
The  account  needs  not  repetition  here. 

Prom  Delhi  he  went  to  TJmballab,  thence  on  to 
the  hills. 

The  limit  of  a  review  will  not  permit  s>  more 
lengthened  notice  of  this  really  interesting  and 
vividly  written  work,  else  we  might  give  many 
other  valuable  extracts  from  the  author's  experience 
among  the  hills.  He  passed  some  time  at  Simla, 
his  leg  becoming  worse  and  confining  him  entirely 
to  the  sofa. 

This  part  of  the  diary  contains  a  discussion  on 
our  policy  in  India.  To  give  a  patf  only  would 
destroy  the  whole,  and  for  that  reason  we  unwil- 
lingly pass  it  over. 

After  a  while,  towards  the  end  of  July,  his  leg 
being  better,  be  was  able  to  leave  Simla.  The 
whole  town  turned  out  to  see  him  and  his  com- 
panions depart,  and  just  as  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage,  he  received  a  present  borne  by  fifteen  men, 
of  several  large  trays  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables !  They  were  specially  directed  for  "  Russool, 
Genener  Sahib  Bahadoor,  from  the  Rajah  of 
Puttiala.  '* 

The  following,  however,  relating  to  the  "  Law- 
rence Asylum,"  must  not  be  omitted.  It  contains 
information  and  suggestions  which  Government 
should  heed.     Mr.  Russell  says : — 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  Henry  Lawrence,  of  his 
natural  infirmities,  of  his  immense  efforts  to  overcome  them, 
of  his  purity  of  thought,  of  his  charity,  of  his  love,  of  the 
virtues  which  his  inner  life  developed  as  he  increased  in 
years,  of  his  devotion  to  duty,  to  friendship,  and  to  Heaven, 
I  am  led  to  think  that  no  such  exemplar  of  a  truly  good 


*  Did  the  Rajah  expect  him  to  eat  the  fifteen  trays-fall 
at  once  or  pack  it  up  with  his  luggage.  Is  it  not  odd  when 
our  rule  in  India  has  been  w>  bud  as  Mr.  Russell  supposes, 
that  so  much  fidelity  and  even  kindness  were  ihown  alike  by 
Elijahs  and  Syces  ? 


man  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  servants  of  any 
Christian  State  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world. 

The  expenditure  of  his  private  means  in  founding  and 
sustaining  this  institution  for  the  education  and  support  of 
the  orphan  children  of  British  soldiers  in  India  was  very 
great,  bnt  the  thoughtful  care  which  led  him  to  found  the 
institution  for  those  who  had  been  so  long  neglected  under 
"  the  fostering  eye"  of  Government,  and  the  heedless  eye  of 
their  own  officers,  is  especially  deserving  of  the  public  grati- 
tude. It  has  been  thought  that  by  some  such  institutions 
as  these  we  can  establish  the  germs  of  British  colonies  in 
the  hill  ranges  of  India ;  bnt  I  confess  that  if  I  were  to 
jndge  of  the  feasibility  of  these  schemes  by  the  appearance 
of  the  children  in  this  asylum,  I  should  form  a  very  unfavour- 
able notion  of  the  result  of  such  attempts  on  a  larger  and 
more  extended  scale.  Mr.  Parker  (the  master)  has  little  or 
no  assistance  in  the  task  of  education,  and  the  want  of 
proper  ushers,  is  the  great  defect  of  the  present  establish- 
ment, as' it  accounts  probably  for  the  low  state  of  education 
of  the  boys.  The  paucity  of  funds  may  have  occasioned 
this  serious  drawback,  and  Government  money  must  now/ 
supply  the  adequate  agency. 

Efforts  are  made  to  develop*  the  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing faculties  of  the  boys.  i.  workshop  with  models  of 
machinery  is  attached  to  the  school-rooms,  and  a  few  of  the 
pupfls  have  been  sent  to  the  telegraph  department;  but  I 
oould  not  learn  that,  on  the  whole,  much  success  had  beea 
attained  in  furnishing  the  departments  of  the  public  service 
with  clever  subordinates,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
boys  preferred  to  enter  the  military  service  as  privates,  just 
as  the  girls  looked  to  the  hand  of  anon-commissioned  officer 
as  the  fitting  termination  of  their  studies  in  the  school. 

Before  the  party  left,  we  saw  the  boys  at  their  parade  be- 
fore meals.  They  were  attired  in  leathern  helmets  nod 
tunics,  which  gave  them  the  air  of  Russians.  They  wen 
neither  clean,  nor  healthy-looking,  nor  handsome,  bnt  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  not  high,  and  the  hobbledehoy  stage  is 
not  favourable  to  the  development  of  beauty.  Many  had 
Milesian  names,  others  were  the  offspring  of  European  and 
half-castes. 

There  was  a  substantial  repast  of  bread  and  milk  pre* 
pared  for  their  supper,  and  few  of  the  boys  were  able  to 
finish  their  rations  of  the  former.  Indeed,  there  were  very 
few  who  had  an  appearance  of  bodily  strength  or  vigour 
about  them. 

Politeness  towards  the  sex  requires  me  to  admit  that  the 
young  ladies  were  more  prepossessing  and  healthy;  they 
certainly  looked  muoh  more  clean  and  less  ragged,  and  they 
had  already  learnt  the  arts  of  vigorous  camp  coquetry,  aa 
it  were  by  intuition.  Mr.  Parker  told  us  be  did  not  en- 
courage them  to  go  out  into  service,  as  he  found  by  ex- 
perience, they  were  apt  to  lose  character  and  situation  very 
soon ;  and  he  preferred  letting  them  indulge  in  their  natural 
ambition  to  become  "  wife  of  a  full  sergeant ;"  and  the  "  foil 
sergeants  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  came  up  to  select  them  as  fast  as  they  could  be  married.** 

Mr.  Russell  very  wisely  suggests  the  use  of  iron 
bedsteads  in  the  dormitories.  Surely  it  argues 
something  like  negligence  for  that  suggestion  not 
to  have  oeen  made  and  acted  on  before.  In  ex- 
cuse for  the  very  perceptible  want  of  cleanliness, 
the  master  alleged  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
native  servants  to  be  cleanly  in  their  work.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
so  noble  a  bequest  should  be  somewhat  marred  in 
its  object  by  either  carelessness  or  incapability. 

After  his  visit  to  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  Mr. 
Russell  returned  to  Simla,  remaining  there  until 
he  was  well  enough  to  join  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  remainder  of  this  work  is  quite  as 
charming  as  the  part  we  have  kgone  through.  In- 
deed jt  is  so  extremely  interesting,  that  onoe  taken 
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op  wo  cut  scarcely  put  it  down  again.  We  have 
avoided  all  reference  to  thoae  chapters  which  treat 
of  oar  Government  policy  in  India,  for  the  reason 
alre*d j  stated. 

Jt  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  work  as  this  after 
the  maudlin  rubbish  of  love-sick  novels  with  whioh 
the  press  teems.  It  is  a  book  to  be  purchased— 
a  diary  interwoven  with  the  anxious  days  and  hours 


and  years  of  those  whose  friends  have  passed 
through  the  terrible  scenes  described.  Very 
excellent  ooloured  lithographs  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  volumes-  They  make  a  very  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  letter-press.  The  work 
needs  little  recommendation.  The  subject  interests, 
and  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
character  of  the  volume. 


MAR  A. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
Mb.  Riddle  was  cordial,  his  lady  affectionate. 
Fentril  House  had  reeeived  me  graciously,  and  yet 
ingrate  that  I  was,  for  these  mercies  I  felt  not 
thankful,  fell  asleep  miserable,  and  awoke  next 
mining  desponding.  Nannie,  the  housemaid, 
called  me  punctually  as  desired ;  and  hearing  I  was 
already  up,  she  ventured  to  "  step  in.'* 

"  Does  Mrs.  Riddle  allow  no  fires  in  winter  ?"  I 
asked. 

The  girl  stared  at  me. 

"In  sack  weather  I  "  continued  I,  shivering. 

M  It's  no  ill  yet,"  answered  Nannie,  casting  her 
eyes  to  the  window.  "  If  s  a  pity  it's  sae  mirky 
though,  for  your  window  has  a  grand  look  out, 


I  saw  nothing  but  thick  mist  everywhere. 
"  Cannot  I  have  a  fire  P"  I  again  asked. 

Nannie  turned  from  the  window  to  me  with  a 
conical  smile ;  but  I  thought  I  read  a  compassion 
i*  her  eye  for  the  poor  shivering  stranger  before 
her. 

M  There's  a  braw  fire  in  the  schuleroom,"  said 
aha.  M I  should' na  wonder  but  the  young  leddies 
tte  drest  already/'  added  Nannie,  significantly; 
K  we're  early  risers  in  Fentril  House." 

"But  in  such  bitter  cold  weather/'  I  expostu- 


Nannie  swept  out  of  the  room ;  I  heard  her  go 
down  stairs  singing.  After  all,  thought  I,  this 
poor  girl  must  feel  the  ©old  quite  as  severely  as  I 
4a;  sap  has,  no  doubt,  many  more  hardships  to 
i  than  I  know  anything  of.  Let  me  rather 
her  cheerful  resignation  than  brood  over  a 
i  sorrow.  That  simple  Scotch  maiden,  like 
Leagfetfew'a  «  village  blacksmith  :"— 

Toftfag,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,— 
Onward  through  life  the  goet  j 
Etta  morning  teet  tome  taik  began, 
Etch  evening  tees  Us  dote ; 
Something  attempted,  tpmething  done 
Hat  earned  a  night't  repote. 

Why  may  I  not  do  likewise  P  thought  I.  Thanks, 
thanks  to  thee  my  worthy  friend  for  the  lesson 
thou  bn*t  taught.  Notwithstanding  my  good  reso- 
lutions, I  shivered  over  my  toilette— took  a  gloomy 
retrospect  of  the  past,  and  entered  upon  my  new 
duties  W4tb  *  »iph«     Hy  pupils  were  in  the  school- 


room before  me.  They  were,  upon  the  whole, 
docile  and  good  tempered  girls,  and  made  up  in 
amiability  for  other  deficiencies.  A  thick  drizzling 
rain  kept  us  in-doors  for  nearly  a  week,  to  my  ex- 
treme vexation.  There  were  no  letters  for  me, 
and  of  Winter  I  had  heard  nothing.  Mrs.  Riddle 
did  not  expect  her  governess  to  have  visitors,  and 
I  knew  Winter  would  not  seek  Fentril  Bouse  un- 
bidden. The  weather  [cleared  up  on  Sunday,  and 
the  sun  shone  out ;  but  the  state  of  the  roads  ren- 
dered the  carriage  to  church  indispensable.  I  was 
accommodated  with  a  seat  inside,  Mr.  Riddle 
taking  the  box. 

The  lady  of  Fentril  House  closed  her  eyes,  and 
lay  back  amongst  her  cushions.  My  pupils  as  usual 
were  silent  and  unobservant ;  but  I  watched  with 
interest  the  groups  of  well-dressed  pedestrians  also 
on  their  way  to  Church.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight. 
Thrifty,  well-to-do  matrons,  in  Sunday  best,  along- 
side of  their  hard  toiled  husbands ;  little  children 
following  hand-in-hand,  radiant  with  health,  and 
full  of  spirits,  which  even  parental  watchfulness 
could  hardly  check.  Sorely  tempted,  seemingly, 
were  a  graceless  band  to  throw  off  Sunday  decorum, 
and  even  in  Sunday  braws  commit  some  dreadful 
innovation  on  established  usages.  Happy  child- 
hood !  yet,  who  but  thought  with  delight  of  a  time 
when  he  would  no  longer  be  a  child  P  Does  the 
world  hold  one,  I  wonder,  who  would  have  conten- 
tedly remained  a  ohild  for  aye  P 

The  equipages  of  the  nobly  born  rolled  past* 
The  man  rioh  in  worldly  possessions,  the  hired  la- 
bourer, and  the  humble  gleaner,  took  one  road. 
Society  had  fixed  a  great  gulf  between  them ;  but 
a  common  interest  binds  mankind  in  one  common 
brotherhood.  In  the  House  of  God  all  should  be 
equal  Fashion  must  stand  without  heaven's  gates, 
but  it  creeps  close  up  to  them. 

Fentril  Church  stands  upon  an  eminenoe,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  places  of  worship  by 
its  tall  spire,  seen  from  afar ;  and  also  its  rank 
ohurohyard  with  its  crumbling  tombstones  and 
grassy  graves.  It  is  a  gloomy-looking  edifice,  even 
in  the  sunshine.  Stranger  faces  peered  up  at  me, 
and  I  shrank  back  in  the  comfortably  cushioned 
pew  with  a  feeling  of  isolation,  and  a  dull  pain 
shot  through  my  heart  when,  instead  of  Mr.  Dur- 
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ward's  well  known  form,  one  whose  step  had  no 
music  in  it,  walked  down  the  long  aisle  into  the 
pulpit. 

Instinctively  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  an  op- 
posite door  below,  before  the  services  commenced, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  pair  of  sharp  black  eyes 
encountered  mine.  They  belonged  to  Winter. 
She  must  have  known  where  to  look  for  Fentril 
House  pew.  She  raised  her  umbrella  as  if  to  poke 
it  into  the  stone  floor,  but  instead,  waved  it  with  a 
little  air  of  triumph  and  seated  herself  upon  a 
bench,  right  in  front  of  where  I  sat.  I  could  not 
read  the  psalm  by  reason  of  the  mist  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  attempted  to  raise  my  voice  I 
found  tears  in  my  eyes,  instead  of  melody  in  my 
heart.  That  day  I  was  a  mere  lip  worshipper,  nor 
could  I  fix  my  attention  upon  the  preacher,  or  his 
sermon,  which  Mrs.  Kiddle  afterwards  pronounced 
purely  orthodox.  At  sight  of  Winter  my  thoughts 
wandered  far  away.  I  was  again  at  my  old  home, 
careless  and  happy;  seated,  a  trusting  child  at  my 
grandmother's  feet,  or  listening  to  Winter's  grand 
old  hymns — anon,  wandering  by  the  sea-shore. 
There  stood  Seacot — yonder  the  parsonage.  That 
old  churchyard  without  on  which  my  gaze  rested, 
was  not  Fentril  burial-plaoe.  The  sunlight  was 
falling  upon  grates  around  which  my  hand  had 
planted  flowers,  and  was  not  that  Winter  in  her 
old  pew  in  the  old  Cathedral  aisle  ? 

Mrs.  Riddle  reached  me  her  smelling-bottle  ;  I 
started  and  caught  Winter's  eye  which  seemed  to 
say, — "  Miss  May,  you've  been  dreaming !" 

That  Winter  would  wait  at  the  gate,  I  never 
doubted.  Mrs.  Riddle  was  fastidious,  and  I  almost 
wished  Winter  less  quaint  in  appearance,  not  that 
I  would  have  had  the  faithful  old  woman  otherwise 
than  she  was ;  but  I  dreaded  the  lady's  contempt 
of  my  dear  old  friend,  and  my  pupils*  sinister  re 
marks*  Sure  enough,  however,  there  she  stood, 
smiling  and  diving  her  umbrella  (which  never  could 
be  compressed  into  reasonable  compass)  into  the 
ground.  I  would  have  hurried  forward  to  clasp 
her  hand,  but  my  pupils  guarded  me  on  each  side, 
and  I  had  to  march  in  slow  propriety  down  the 
churchyard  walk,  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Riddle's 
system  of  solemn  duty.  I  returned  W  inter's  nod 
of  salutation,  then  I  lost  sight  of  her  in  the 
crowd.  When  we  reached  the  gate,  Winter  was 
gone,  and  we  drove  back  to  Fentril  House  in 
silence. 

Sunday  at  Fentril  House  had  its  prescribed 
duties  as  well  as  other  days  of  the  week,  although 
these  were  by  no  means  so  onerous.  I  having 
merely  to  read  aloud  between  dinner  and  tea,  and 
to  sit  very  straight  and  look  on  whilst  Mrs.  Riddle 
heard  the  young  ladies  go  over  their  Bible  lessons, 
and  repeat  sundry  hymns  and  psalms.  The  next 
day  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  of  a  two  hours'  walk 
by  the  foot  of  the  breezy  hills,  animated  my  spirits 
considerably.  If  Winter  only  had  known  the  road 
we  took,  but  it  was  not  likely,  we  might  meet,  and 
I  resolved  to  search  her  out.  Mrs.  Riddle,  how- 
ever, gave  me  no  opportunity.    Company  were 


shortly  expected,  and  1  had  to  assist  the  lady  of 
the  house  with  her  preparations. 

The  mist  had  cleared  away,  and  a  magnificent 
landscape  stretched  out  before  us  as  we  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  lofty 
mountains  were  capped  with  snow— the  waving 
forests  were  stript  of  their  summer  glory — the 
fields  were  bare,  and  the  green  pastures  withered 
and  dry — the  careful  shepherd  had  folded  his 
flocks,  and  his  pipe  was  mute  on  the  hill.  Yet 
there  was  grandeur  and  beauty  amid  nature's 
silence  and  decay — as  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead 
sublimity  is  stamped,  and  we  linger  to  gate  once 
more  upon  the  fixed  countenance,  not  less  striking 
in  its  awful  repose  than  when,  replete  with  life  and 
vivacity,  it  was  the  desire  of  our  eyes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  gathered  fir  cones,  and  returned  from  our 
breezy  walk  with  freshened  appetites  and  heightened 
spirit ;  yet  was  I  unreasonably  disappointed  at  not 
having  found  Winter  wandering  like  some  weird 
woman  amongst  the  grand  old  hills. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Foub  days  later  Mrs.  Riddle  commissioned  me  to 
do  some  shopping  for  her  in  town.  Now,  I 
thought,  I  shall  surely  find  Winter,  and  I  almost 
regretted  that  my  pupils  were  to  accompany  me. 
Winter  was  not  found  however ;  and  I  had  no  owe 
to  her  abode.  It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Riddle's 
system  to  improve  each  passing  hour.  Time  was 
valuable,  and  the  lady  sought  to  make  the  moat  of 
it  That  portion  of  the  day  allotted  for  recreation 
she  believed  might  be  turned  to  better  account 
than  mere  recreation ;  the  mind  needed  no  relaxa- 
tion if  the  body  did,  and  I  sometimes  doubted  if 
Mrs.  Riddle  believed  the  latter.  The  mind  was  a 
great  storehouse  which  needed  to  be  packed  and 
plenished  every  moment  of  the  fourscore  years 
allotted  to  mankind.  That  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  overcrowding  that  mysterious  receptacle 
for  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  Mrs.  Riddle  did 
not  believe.  She  overrated  human  capability,  and 
like  many  others  saw  her  error  too  late. 

Thinking  of  Winter,  I  allowed  my  pupils  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations;  no  doubt 
I  missed  several  available  opportunities  on  the 
way  which  Mrs.  Riddle  would  have  turned  to 
profit  (or  imagined  she  did) ;  but  my  pupils  did 
not  regret  it.  We  walked  on  in  silence ;  another 
tuni  of  the  road  would  bring  us  within  sight  of 
Fentril  House.  The  town  was  now  far  behind. 
But  there,  hastening  to  meet  me,  was  Winter,  and 
I  forgot  I  was  a  governess,  whose  self-control,  as 
Mrs.  Riddle  remarked,  ought  to  be  preserved  in  all 
oircumstances.  A  governess  might  have  feelings 
like  other  people,  but  with  this  difference,  they 
should  be  wound  up  like  a  clock  and  never  allowed 
to  run  down.  With  my  old  impetuosity  I  rushed 
forward,  and  flinging  myself  into  the  arms  of  my 
faithful  nurse,  wept  there  as  in  the  olden  time. 
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Winter  wept  too,  and  we  sat  down  upon  a  low 
stfle  to  recover  ourselves.  She  regained  her 
composure  first,  and  reminded  me  of  the  presence 
of  my  pupils.  The  dear  girls  frankly  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  neither  giggled  nor  sneered,  although 
they  stared  at  her  very  hard,  and  evidently  thought 
her  a  singular  person.  I  obtained  her  address,  and 
promised  to  request  leave  to  visit  her  as  often  as 
possible,  and,  cheerful  as  ever  she  bade  me  keep 
up  heart. 

"Be  brave,  Miss  May.  We  don't  know  wot 
may  turn  up  yet." 

"When,  Winter?" 

«  That's  more  than  I  can  say,  Miss  May." 

"We  are  far  from  Seacot  now." 

"Not  so  far,  Mis*  May, but  the  flown  bird  may 
be  tracked,  you  see." 

"Who  else  would  care  to  follow  me,  "Winter?0 

"Nobody  as  I  knows  of;  happen  Mr.  Durward 
might  be  in  these  parts,  but  he  ain't  nobody?" 

"Winter!" 

"  I  know,  Miss  May ;  but,  honey,  thee  must  not 
dream  dreams* 

What  did  Winter  mean— had  she  a  divining 
cop? 

My  pupils  had  gone  on  before. 


me  at  a  distance  in  ohureh.  At  first  mention  of 
her,  Mrs.  Riddle  seemed  to  disrelish  the  idea  of 
my  having  a  friend  so  near ;  but  as  time  wore  on, 
and  Winter  still  kept  apart,  the  lady  became  re- 
conciled to  the  fact,  and  preserved  her  affectionate 
manner,  even  when  she  was  most  exacting. 

The  guests  arrived,  and  I  became  a  mere 
nonentity,  save  in  the  schoolroom.  I  was  only  to 
dine  with  the  family  in  the  absence  of  company ; 
but  I  was  required  to  hold  myself  in  readiness,  and 
be  prepared  to  answer  a  summons  into  the  drawing* 
room  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions, the  lady  of  the  house  took  no  notice  of  me 
— and,  generally,  as  little  did  her  guests.  I  was 
left  to  find  my  way  alone,  and  felt  grateful  when 
Mr.  Riddle  helped  me  to  procure  a  seat.  No  one 
addressed  me,  and  I  was  neglected  unless  music 
was  sought,  when  I  received  a  command  to  play, 
which  I  sometimes  did  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  I 
retired  with  my  pupils  gladly.  The  next  day  Mrs. 
Riddle  would,  with  the  utmost  affection,  inquire 
for  me,  extol  my  dress  and  behaviour,  compliment 
my  music,  and,  in  fact,  make  it  appear  that,  whilst 
acting  the  lady  bountiful  amongst  her  guests,  she 
had  been  watching  me  all  the  while  with  almost 
maternal  solicitude.  Mrs.  Riddle  was  an  anomaly 
— everythiug  by  turns. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Chbistius  was  near,  company  expected,  and 
Fentril  House  was  busied  with  preparations.  Mrs. 
Riddle  having  discovered  that  she  possessed  an  in* 
valuable  treasure  in  the  new  governess,  availed 
herself  of  her  treasure's  services  upon  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  The  lady  seemed  to  possess  the 
art  of  discovering  talent  where  others  might  have 
doubted  its  existence.  She  had  a  pleasant  way  of 
testing  ability,  and  likewise  of  using  it,  so  that 
demands,  however  unreasonable,  were  willingly 
complied  with.  I  had  no  longer  to  read  aloud  of 
evenings,  Mrs.  Riddle  sought  my  services  at  such 
tinea  exclusively  to  herself. 

Upon  the  weighty  subject  of  dress  I  was  taken 
into  counsel,  and  the  lady  being  pleased  to  believe 
my  taste  and  skill  superior  to  that  of  her  maid, 
took  advantage  of  both  accordingly. 

Brown  had  no  objection  to  an  assistant,  poor 
girl,  but  she  indignantly  protested  against  any  inno- 
vation of  her  rights.  She  had  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  in  a  "West-end  establishment/' 
and  she  ought  to  know  her  business — a  point  I 
never  disputed,  although  she  thought  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Riddle  was  careful  never  to  encroach  upon 
school  hours,  nor  would  she  have  dreamed  of  any 
duty  being  omitted  to  suit  her  convenience.  It 
was  only  leisure  moments  Mrs.  Riddle  caught  at, 
as  if  working  for  her  was  an  amusement.  To  visit 
Winter  was  out  of  the  question.  The  old  woman 
could  see  me  when  she  chose  at  Fentril  House — 
which  Mrs.  Riddle  thought  quite  a  gracious  con- 
ession.  Winter,  however,  refused  to  come  to 
Feentril  House,  and  contented  herself  with  seeing 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
I  hoped  to  spend  Christinas  Day  with  Winter,  and 
had  anticipated  the  pleasure  with  school-girl  de- 
light.  I  had  a  little  gift  for  her  as  usual  in  old 
times,  and  she  should  hardly  know  she  was  amongst 
strangers. 

Winter  would  be  busy  with  preparations  against 
that  day.  I  knew  she  had  bought  a  new  cap  for 
the  occasion,  and  decked  her  little  room  with  holly 
in  honour  of  my  visit.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
party  at  Fentril  House,  so  that  I  would  not  be 
missed,  and  I  thought  how  much  happier  I  would 
be  in  the  little  attic  with  Winter— talking  over  old 
times,  and  weaving  bright  schemes  which  might 
prove  "  castles  in  the  air"  in  the  end. 

I  no  longer  needed  Nannie  to  call  me,  and  I  waa 
up  and  dressed  long  before  the  usual  hour. 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning,  the  hills  were 
covered  with  snow,  the  ground  crisp  and  white, 
and  the  sun  a  great  ball  of  fire.  I  wondered  would 
it  be  such  a  morning  at  Seacot — how  blue  the  sea 
would  be,  and  rolling,  (I  missed  its  loud  anthem)  ? 
How  would  it  be  with  the  parsonage  ?  Who  would 
be  the  first  to  wish  Mr.  Durward  many  happy  re- 
turns of  Christmas  P  I  pictured  him  in  his  clerical 
robes,  going  to  service.  I  fancied  how  the  sun 
would  be  shining  in  at  the  old  Cathedral  windows, 
lighting  up  the  dim  aisles  and  falling  in  slanting 
beams  upon  the  white-robed  choristers,  afar  off ; 
and  I  wondered  would  a  stray  beam  fall  upon  a 
dark  figure  who  had  promised  to  be  there  when 
Christmas  came  ?  What  changes  must  have  taken 
place  since  we  had  worshipped  together  in  that 
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distant  temple!  Would  he  think  of  that  time? 
would  he  mils  me  it  the  personage  f  would  we 
ever  meet  again  ?  and  if  we  did,  was  it  not  likely 
he  would  hare  forgotten  the  filly  dreamer  of 
dreams  f 

My  pupils  came  to  wish  me  a  merry  Christmas, 
They  looked  bright  and  happy  with  the  prospect  of 
a  whole  day's  liberty.  Their  brother  had  arrived 
from  the  university  with  a  oollege  chum  to  spend 
the  holidays.  I  had  seen  neither,  but  was  in- 
clined to  think  fatourably  of  Gilbert  Riddle  from 
the  affectionate  regard  entertained  towards  him  by 
his  sisters. 

M  Gilbert  wants  to  know  if  you  are  pretty,  Miss 
Austin,"  said  poor  little  Thomasina,  quite  inno- 
cently;  "and  Gilbert's  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Elliot, 
wonders  if  you  belong  to  the  order  of  antediluvian 
spinsterhood.  But  there  is  Gilbert  under  the 
window,  and  Mr.  Elliot  is  with  him.  Do  come  here 
Miss  Austin. 

"  What  is  that  foolish  child  saying  V*  asked  Mrs. 
Riddle,  who  had  entered  the  room  unpereeived. 

Thomasina  coloured,  and  shrunk  away  by  her 
sister.  Of  course  I  kept  as  far  from  the  window 
as  possible,  and  felt  properly  indignant  at  haying 
been  made  the  subject  of  speculation. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Austin,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
dispense  with  you  entirely  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Riddle  in  her  most  affectionate  manner.  "Mr. 
Riddle  was  quite  angry,  when  I  told  him  you  had 
asked  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  day." 

"But  I  understood  this  was  an  entire  holiday," 
I  interposed  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  With  the  children  certainly,"  returned  Mrs. 
Riddle.  "Bat  it  is  a  whim  of  Mr.  Riddle's  to 
gather  his  household  round  him  on  Christmas,  he 
cannot  bear  that  the  family  circle  should  be  broken, 
and  we  already  count  you  quite  one  of  the  family.'* 

Without  appreciating  the  honour,  I  ventured  to 
entreat  the  lady  to  allow  me  that  one  unbroken 
day  with  my  dear  old  friend,  assuring  her  that  as 
there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering  at  Fentril  House 
I  should  not  be  missed. 

A  very  slight  smile  curled  the  lady's  lip.  "On 
such  occasions  the  governess  is  never  excluded  at 
Fentril  House,  Miss  Austin." 

My  cheeks  tingled,  the  Madge  Wildfire  spirit  rose 
— but  I  kept  my  eyes  steadily  filed  on  the  ground. 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "  but  there  seems  no  help  for  it. 
Mr.  Riddle  insists  upon  your  dining  hereto-day." 

"Mr.  Riddle  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,1' I  said, 
and  curtsied. 

"Your  white  muslin  will  look  very  pretty,"  said 
the  lady  considerately ;  M  with  a  black  velvet  band 
and  trimmings  of  the  same,  your  mourning  will  be 
apparent." 

I  looked  at  my  black  frock,  and  remembered 
for  whom  it  was  worn.  Christmas  glee  fled,  and 
hurrying  from  my  chamber,  I  wept  up  a  passion  of 
grief.  There  were  none  to  comfort.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  Winter  was  waiting  for  me — already 
she  would  be  decked  out  in  her  new  cap,  and 


stationed  at  the  window,  froth  whence  aha  owtfd 
see  me  a  long  way  off,  balf-au-hour  would  suttee 
to  drees  for  the  dinner  party  at  Fentril  House. 
Mrs.  Riddle  hid  given  me  liberty  till  then.  I  tried 
to  compose  my  ruffled  feelings,  and  hastily  equipping 
myself  set  out  resolving  to  hide  any  chagrin  that  I 
might  lighten  Winter's  disappointment. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

WnrciR  was  watching  for  me  at  the  window,  and 
Janet  (her  landlady's  daughter)  anticipated  me  at 
the  door.  Winter  removed  my  bonnet  and  smoothed 
my  hair,  and  looking  into  my  eyes  pretended  to 
see  some  trouble  there.  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  her 
of  our  disappointment  so  soon,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  matter.  She  made  light  of  nay 
trouble,  nevertheless.  Winter  had  been  longer 
bound  in  the  trammels  of  dependence. 

"  It  was  well  you  got  out  at  all,  Miss  May,"  said 
she,  and  so  thought  I  too,  as  I  looked  round  the 
gaily  deck'd  room,  and  partook  of  the  good  cheer 
provided  for  me  by  its  kindly  occupant.  Winter 
was  in  her  happiest  mood,  and  her  cough  hardly 
troubled  her  all  that  day.  She  gave  me  an  amusing 
account  of  her  journey  to  Sootland  and  seemed  to 
treat  all  her  mishaps  as  amusements,  -She  was  deter- 
mined to  see  only  the  bright  side  of  everything, 
and  succeeded  in  making  me  at  least  better  eon- 
tented  with  what  I  was  pleased  to  think  my  hard 
lot.    All  will  oome  right  in  the  end. 

What  a  world  of  comfort  was  in  that  sentence. 
It  did  me  more  good  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie's long  sermon.  Winter  hurried  me  away 
in  the  end,  which  I  thought  very  inhospitable ;  it 
was  so  cold  I  would  not  hear  of  her  accompanying 
me  part  of  the  way ;  but  as  I  struck  into  a  by-path 
to  shorten  the  road  I  oouki  see  her  at  the  window 
in  the  early  dusk,  nodding  and  waving  her  hand 
as  if  to  speed  me  onwards. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fentril  House  was  a  blase  of  lights.  Mrs. 
Riddle  had  been  enquiring  for  me,  and  I  had  al- 
lowed myself  barely  time  to  superintend  the  young 
ladies'  toilettes,  and  dress  myself  for  dinner.  The 
unpardonable  sin  in  Fentril  House  was  unpunc- 
tuality.  Well  might  I  trenible  as  I  flew  about 
trying  to  collect  my  things,  every  moment  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  dism&l  gong  sound — what  a  flutter 
I  was  in,  and  but  for  my  good-natured  friend 
Nannie  I  must  after  all  have  been  too  late. 

I  expected  to  descend  to  dinner  alone  as  usual, 
and  being  greatly  fluttered,  involuntarily  I  accepted 
an  arm  offered  to  me,  but  chancing  to  catch  Mrs. 
Riddle's  eye  I  retreated,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  young  gentleman  who  owned  the  arm,  to  whom 
I  apologised  as  only  the  governess. 

He  laughed  in  a  low  musical  tone.  "I  beg  your 

pardon,"  said  he,  "but  I  fancied  from  your  startled 

I  look,  you  took  me  for  a  traitor  to  the  House  of 

'  Fentril  though  I  have  aworn  fealty  to  its  lord,  and 
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would  humbly  crave  leave  to  serve  upbti  bended 
knee  one  of  its  fair  retainers." 

So  with  an  air  of  profound  respect  he  captured 
my  hand  again,  and  placed  it  like  a  trophy  upon 
his  arm.  I  dared  not  encounter  another  glance 
from  my  lady  of  the  house,  but  patiently  submitted 
to  my  fate.  I  was  not  neglected  that  night.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Riddle  and  his  friend  Mr.  Walter  Elliot 
commenced  a  rivalry  of  attention.  They  were  both 
handsome  lads.  Elliot,  the  elder,  looked  twenty  ; 
a  merry,  light-hearted,  black-eyed  youth,  with  a 
pleating  and  "  pakwy"  smile— just  the  sort  of 
person  likely  to  turn  a  score  of  silly  little  heads, 
and  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  fickle  knights  who 
"Jove  and  ride  away." 

Gilbert  Riddle  was  slighter  made,  and  was  an 
improved  edition  of  his  father ;  with  his  cordial 
manner  he  entertained  a  slight  dash  of  effrontery, 
which  rather  became  him.  He  was  his  mother's 
darling,  and  by  far  the  most  important  personage 
at  Fentril  House.  Mr.  Riddle  was  proud  of  his 
son,  although  he  pronounced  him  the  most  impu- 
dent young  dog  in  existence. 

The  heir  at  fentril  House  distinguished  mc  by 
his  attentions.  He  introduced  himself  in  a  free, 
off-band  manner ;  and  his  air  was  rather  protecting 
than  patronising. 

••  Tour  pupils  do  you  credit,"  he  said,  "  but 
they  are  deficient  in  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  truth- 
fulness forms  no  part  of  Miss  Thomasina  Riddle's 
creed. 

**  This  is  a  grave  charge,  sir,  and  one  we  will 
not  slightly  dispose  of." 

"  A  clear  case  of  falsehood ;  ( cross  and  old  !'  the 
abominable  little  minx;  I'll  box  her  ears  for 
her." 

•*  Indeed  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.** 

"Well  a  truce  to  bandinage,  will  you  dance  with 

m«r 

Mrs.  Riddle  laid  her  hand  upon  her  son's  arm. 
"  My  dear  boy,  where  have  you  been  this  age,  and 
what  have  you  been  about  P 

"  I  shall  make  confession  anon,  good  mother ; 
for  the  present  I  am  bound  to  this  lady.  Miss 
Austin,  I  see  the  set  is  forming.'* 

The  lady  affected  not  to  have  seen  me.  With  a 
smile  and  a  little  start  she  turned.  "  Ah,  you  are 
here  also,  Miss  Austin,  but  it  is  time  your  pupils 
retire." 

"  Ton  don't  go,"  interposed  Mr.  Riddle,  junior, 
as  his  mother  moved  away. 

"  Mrs.  Riddle  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Of  course, '  Servants,  obey  your  masters,*  Eh, 
that's  it  I  think." 

"Yes,— goodnight." 

"  Kay,  not  so  fast,  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  did 
not  think  of  what  I  was  saying ;  indeed  I  meant 
no  affront" 

The  young  man's  distress  was  ludicrous,  I  as- 
sured him  I  was  in  nowise  offended,  and  begged 
he  would  allow  me  to  pass. 

M  Not  until  you  dance  with  me." 

"That  were  improbable,  were  I  not  under  orders*" 


His  eye  caught  the  Mad:  trimmings  of  my  dress. 
"I  see  this  is  my  unlucky  day,"  said  he,  'I  am 
unfortunate,  even  in  my  last  request" 

Mr.  Gilbert  Riddle  was  chagrined,  he  bowed 
me  out  smiling ;  but  he  meant  to  have  made  an 
impression,  and  out-do  his  friend  in  gallantry. 
Elliot  was  less  confident,  and  consequently  more 
pleasing ;  but  I  ought  to  have  felt  grateful  to  both 
for  noticing  only  a  governess  where  beauty  smiled 
at  every  turn,  and  wealth  and  rank  added  their 
potent  influence. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry  long  after  I  had 
retired  to  my  lone  little  chamber ;  but  I  did  not 
regret  being  banished  the  festive  scene,  although  I 
had  never  been  so  happy  on  any  previous  occasion 
at  Fentril  House.  I  had  not  been  neglected  as 
formerly,  and  despite  Mr.  Gilbert  Riddle's  unlucky 
quotation  I  had  felt  my  position  less.  I  had  been 
treated  more  like  a  guest,  and  was  satisfied ;  truly, 
"  I  was  too  proud." 

What  was  I— of  what  parents  P  how  did  I  know 
they  were  above  my  fortunes  P  Why  was  I  kept 
in  ignorance  of  my  parentage  P  I  had  revolved 
that  question  in  my  mind  a  thousand  times  since 
my  grandmother's  death.  It  troubled  me  now, 
and  I  tried  to  calm  myself  by  looking  out  upon  the 
clear,  still,  starry  night. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  unclouded  splendour 
in  the  spangled  firmament,  smiling  down  upon  the 
vexed  unquiet  spirit  gazing  up  at  her  with  longing, 
wistful  eyes.  Ah,  thou,  moon  !  how  many  secrets 
hast  thou  peered  into !  Cold  moon,  neath  thy 
shimmering  light  many  vows  have  been  plighted ; 
thou  hast  witnessed  the  fond  lovers'  rapturous  meet- 
ing, and  hast  smiled  down  upon  the  despair  of  the 
forsaken  and  broken  hearted,  but  with  thee  is  no 
pity ;  yet  we  love  thee,  for  thou  hast  smiled  upon 
the  loved  and  lost  Thou  art  with  us,  and  with 
the  absent  wanderer;  amid  all  life's  changes,  thou 
knowest  no  change ;  thy  cold,  calm  smile  is  ever 
the  same ;  those  we  loved  have  looked  at  thee  in 
silence ;  have  left  our  side  for  ever,  and  thou  see'st 
unmoved  their  vacant  places.  We,  too,  shall  pass 
away,  and  thou  wilt  smile  on— calm,  radiant,  and 
beautiful  as  when  thou  didst  shine  out  upon  the 
first  night  the  world  trembling  saw — blessed  be- 
stower  and  borrower  of  light,  looking  upon  thee 
the  petty  wrongs  of  life  dwindle  into  nothingness  I 
What  sorrow  hast  thou  witnessed,  and  still  canst 
smile  on !  Thou  didst  light  up  Bethlehem's  plains 
when  angel  harps  were  heard  by  watchful  shepherds 
singing  of  M  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men," 
and  thou  didst  look  on  dark  Gethsemene !  What 
are  my  wrongs,  my  sorrows,  my  ills  compared  with 
His,  who  knew  no  sins  P  Upon  Bethlehem's  hills 
the  hymn  of  the  angels  echoed  in  such  a  night  as 
this ;  and  shall  the  night  be  wasted  in  vain  re- 
pinings  and  sinful  mourning  P  Calm,  holy  moon, 
thou  shamest  all ! — shine  on  in  thy  tranquil  beauty, 
and  calm  other  hearts  as  thou  hast  soothed  mine. 
Tell  thy  wondrous  story,  and  point  sorrow-laden 
mortals  from  nature  to  nature's  God. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Mm.  Riddle  was  seriously  displeased  when  any 
guest  shewed  me  attention,  and  deemed  it  improper 
in  a  governess  to  be  noticed  by  ber  superiors.  She 
said  this  so  delicately  and  with  such  an  air  of  af- 
fectionate interest  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
umbrage.  During  Mr.  Gilbert  Riddle's  stay  I 
confined  myself  to  the  schoolroom  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, knowing  that  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
he  would  persist  in  dragging  me  into  notice  on 
every  available  opportunity,  and  his  friend,  who 
declared  himself  my  sworn  knight,  was  on  the  alert 
to  do  me  service.  Notwithstanding  my  endeavours, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Riddle,  who  was  in  reality  master  in 
Fentril  House,  managed  to  persecute  me  with  his 
presence  some  part  of  each  day  according  to  the 
privileges  of  only  sonship.  The  daughters  of 
Fentril  House  were  poor,  puny,  insignificant  house- 
hold appendages,  carelessly  worn  and  lightly  es- 
teemed in  comparison  with  the  all-important  real 
representative  of  the  Riddles.  He  was  the  one 
person  particular,  the  hope  and  the  pride  of  his 
parents ;  the  heir  of  goodly  lands ;  from  his  birth 
the  master  in  all  but  name  of  home  and  household, 
stuff  and  goods  and  chattels,  which  were  designed 
for  his  will  and  pleasure  alone.  He  was  Sir  Oracle, 
and  when  he  spoke  no  dog  might  bark.  * 

To  say  that  Gilbert  Riddle  was  more  tyrannical 
or  overbearing  than  the  majority  of  only  sons 
would  be  to  slander  that  excellent  youth.  If  he 
commanded,  was  he  not  born  to  rule  P  If  he  was 
exacting  and  selfish,  had  he  not  been  taught  from 
his  cradle  to  believe  himself  the  only  individual  of 
real  importance  in  the  world  ?  Had  he  been  a 
hundred  times  more  indifferent,  more  heartless,  or 
more  selfish  than  he  was — whose  the  blame  P 
Without  openly  interfering  with  his  mother's 
"system,"  Mr.  Gilbert  Riddle  hindered  our  opera- 
tions and  seriously  opposed  our  progress.  Of 
course,  for  the  paramount  duty  of  Fentril  House 
he  had  a  total  disregard.  I  question  if  he  knew 
what  punctuality  meant.  He  sauntered  into  the 
schoolroom  at  forbidden  hours,  chose  his  own  time 
for  everything,  and  did  exactly  as  be  pleased.  His 
father  did  sometimes  assume  authority,  and  when 
the  fond  mother  would  remonstrate,  the  dutiful  son 
promised  amendment ;  but  the  spoilt  favourite  of 
fortune, 

Knew  the  right,  and  did  approve  it  too; 
Condemned  the  wrong,  and  did  the  wrong  pursue. 

And  there  was  the  ready  excuse  for  him,  but  for 
him  only. 

The  brief  visit  of  the  son  and  heir  was  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  and  pleasure.  It  was 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  discussed  in  the  servants'  hall.  Nannie 
alleged  "  that  for  albeit  he  was  a  harum  scarum 
laddie,  he  was  aye  weel  liked."  And  yet,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  future 
lord  of  Fentril  House  took  his  departure  once 
more.  As  Nannie  affirmed  "  the  hoose  was  like  a 
set  mill  when  the  young  laird  ga'ed  awa."     But 


Fentril  House  was  a  great  machine,  so  adjusted 
and  arranged  that  the  slightest  interference  with 
its  working  principles  unbalanced  its  movements, 
and  destroyed  its  order.  Certainly  we  got  on 
more  methodically,  if  not  more  harmoniously,  with- 
out Mr.  Gilbert,  although  it  seems  heartless  to  aay 
so. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mb.  Dueward  wrote  me  frequently  long,  cheering, 
kind  letters,  and  I  knew  almost  as  well  of  what 
was  going  on  iu  our  quiet  sea-side  village  far  away, 
as  though  I  had  been  still  living  at  Seacot.  The 
railway  was  almost  completed — Mr.  Breeze  was 
coming  fast  down  the  hill,  and  he  was  not  so  hearty 
as  in  former  days.  There  had  been  no  visitor  at 
the  parsonage  at  Christmas,  and  Mara  was  sorely 
missed.  There  was  no  mention  of  Mr.  Raleigh  in 
Mr.  Durward's  letters.  Perhaps  he  had  gone 
abroad. 


The  rains  were  over  and  gone ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  was  come ;  nature  had  put  on  her 
beautiful  garments ;  and  smiling  summer  scattered 
flowers  in  the  children's  path,  and  whispered  of 
hope  to  the  weary  and  length  of  days  to  the  droop- 
ing, sunshine  and  joy  for  darkness  and  sorrow, 
green  pastures,  and  still  waters,  peace  and  comfort, 
beauty  and  gladness.  Bright,  glorious,  beautiful 
summer — thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 

Few  changes  had  taken  place  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, none  at  Fentril  House — the  dull  routine  of 
everyday  duty  went  on  with  unvarying  monotony 
— company  went  and  came— occasional  dinner 
parties,  heavy  and  solemn,  were  given — each  acted 
a  part  with  due  precision— the  great  machine 
worked  out  its  system  in  perfect  order.  But  it 
was  a  crushing  system  that  dulled  the  energies  of 
life  in  its  hopeless  attainments.  We  had  no  jar- 
ring, no  discord  ;  peace  was  within  our  gates,  for 
harmony  was  part  of  the  great  law  of  Fentril 
House.  But  I  was  not  happy.  Drudgery  was  new 
to  me,  and  I  had  not  met  it  in  its  mildest  form. 
Servitude  was  slavery  in  this  untiriug,  dreary  round 
of  never  ending  work.  It  was  beginning  to  tell. 
Winter  cheered  and  encouraged  with  hopes  of 
happier  days  in  store. 

"  All  would  come  right  in  the  end."  But  I 
longed  for  the  end,  and  was  not  content  to  wait, 
and  work,  and  trust.  Duty  was  hard,  and  I  could 
not  put  my  hand  silently  into  that  of  duty  and  have 
faith  in  the  issue.  All  the  world  was  happy,  I 
alone  miserable—poor  fool !  I  knew  not  what  misery 
was  as  yet,  and  what  I  called  sorrow  and  trial  and 
suffering  was  but  a  name — the  flapping  of  the  dire 
messenger's  wing  afar  off  ere  yet  his  shadow  fefl. 
I  had  a  proud,  defiant  spirit  that  needed  to  be  dis- 
ciplined. Fentril  House  system  had  in  part 
smouldered  the  fiery  atom,  iu  part  subdued  it,  but 
all  its  concentrated  power  could  not  extinguish  it. 
It  was  not  so  easily  snuffed  out. 
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HENRY  IV.,  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE.* 


Some  time  since,  Miss  Freer  published  two  volumes 
of  French  History  She  now  continues  the  subject. 
The  two  former  volumes  treated  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  ;  the  present  of  that  of  his  successor, 
Henrj  IV,  the  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre.  The 
horrible  crime  by  which  the  first  Henry  met  with 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  Clement  the  Monk,  the 
humble  tool  of  a  powerful  political  party,  was 
perpetrated  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1589.  The 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  late  King  had  made 
him  detested ;  still,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  France 
considered  a  Papist,  no  matter  how  vile,  preferable 
to  a  Huguenot  monarch.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  position  of  Henry  IV.  on 
his  secession  was  both  uncertain  and  uncomfortable. 
As  he  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  late  King, 
ominous  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  nobles  foretold 
his  future  struggle.  None  cried,  "  Vive  le  Roi/' 
but  instead,  many  of  the  partisans  of  the  Catholic 
party  openly  expressed  their  determination  never 
to  recognise  one  whom  they  were  pleased  to  de- 
nounce as  a  "  heretic  King."  But  difficulties  ay 
on  every  side,  and  the  reasons  which  finally  induced 
the  nobles  to  accept  Henry  are  stated  as  follows : 

In  great  perplexity,  therefore,  the  lords  met  at^he 
tbode  of  M.  de  Luxembourg.  The  alternative,  it%ras 
felt,  would  be  too  ignominious  to  surrender  to  M.  de 
Xayenne,  and  the  turbulent  demagogue!  installed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  self-designated  the  Council  of 
Forty.  The  formidable  armies  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy, should  the  nobles  delay  their  recognition  of  the 
righlfal  claims  of  Le  Bearnuois,  might  anticipate  their 
election,  and  impose  upon  France  as  her  king  the 
futon  husband  of  the  Infanta,  Dona  Isabel,  daughter 
of  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  III.  No  orthodox  French 
pnace  of  the  Wood- royal  was  eligible  for  the  succession. 
Tlte  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  broken  with  gout  and 
other  maladies,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Chinon. 
Tbe  heir  of  Conde  was  an  infant  in  arms.  The  Car- 
dinal deVen  dome  was  volatile,  captious,  and  profligate. 
The  Count  de  Soissons — then  the  humble  suitor  of  the 
ling's  sister,  Madam  Catherine  de  Bourbon — professed 
towards  Henry  IV.  intents  most  loyal.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  was  so  deaf  that  he  heard  little  and  understood 
Vm  from  bis  total  want  of  the  power  of  common 
observation.  The  Duke  de  Montpensier,  step-son  to 
Madam  de  Montpensier,  the  Queen  of  the  League,  had 
scleral  times  been  heard  to  declare  that  never,  on  the 
demise  of  Henry  III.,  would  he  acknowledge  other  king 
than  Le  Bearnuois ;  though  he  should  earnestly  pray 
for  his  Majesty's  speedy  conversion.  These  weighty 
reasons  considered,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  M.  de 
Rambouillet,  and  M.  de  Guitry  proposed  that  Henri 
Quatre  should  bo  forthwith  proclaimed  in  camp,  as 
toe  only  expedient  to  save  France  from  anarchy  under 
the  League,  or  from  dismemberment  between  the  King 
■f  Spain  and  the  Dukes  de  Savoy  and  Lorraine.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  with  warmth  by  Monsieur  d'O, 
by  his  brother,  M.  de  Manou,  the  Marshal  de  Dam- 
pjerre,  and  by  M.  d'Entragues.  They  agreed  that 
England  was  a  notable  example  that,  sooner  or  later,  a 
heretic  sovereign  infected  his  people  with  heresy ;  and 
therefore,  that  it  were  better  to  endure  years  of  anarchy 
than  to  sever  the  realm  of  France  from  the  true  Catho- 
lio  church.     The  Duke  d'Epernon,  the  Marshal  de 


Biron,  the  Duke  de  Piney,  and  other  chief  nobles  then 
proposed— *'  That  Henri  de  Navarre  should  be  pro- 
claimed King  of  France  at  this  perilous  juncture,  on 
his  Majesty's  acceptance  of  the  following  articles:  1— 
That  within  six  months  he  should  cause  himself  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  faith.  2— 
That  during  this  interval  he  should  bind  himself  to 
nominate  no  Huguenot  to  State  offices.  3 — That  his 
Majesty  would  permit  the  nobles  to  send  an  ambassage 
to  Rome,  to  explain  to  his  Holiness  the  weighty  rea- 
son* which  had  induced  them  to .  acknowledge  his 
sovereign." 

Such  were  the  conditions  proposed  to  Henry; 
and  he  accepted  them,  with  the  exception  of  one 
— that  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  any 
Huguenot  in  State  affairs.  In  lieu  of  this  clause, 
however,  his  Majesty  promised  to  permit  the 
Romish  doctrine  in  those  states  where  it  had 
hitherto  been  suppressed  by  his  authority. 

Then  came  plots  and  counter-plots.  Paris  was 
in  a  wild  state  of  excitement.  The  foolish  popu- 
lace, led  on  by  interested  partisans,  openly  expressed 
their  joy  at  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Madame  de 
Montpensier  (the  instigator  of  Clement)  with  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours,  drove  through  the  streets  in 
a  carriage  and  six.  These  ladies  addressed  the 
mob,  and  the  latter  proposed  that  "a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  the  mother  of  the  regicide,  and 
invite  her  to  visit  Paris/*  and  a  public  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  her — "the  mother  of  the 
martyr,*'  as  she  was  styled. 

And  wherefore  did  these  royal  ladies  take  so 
prominent  and  disgraceful  a  part,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  the  stirring  events  of  that  day  ?  Simply  because 
Madame  de  Montpensier  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  brother,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  should 
take  Henry's  place,  and  become  King  of  France. 
But  the  picture  of  Paris  in  those  troublous  days  is 
well  given  by  Miss  Freer : — 

Throughout  the  night  wild  revelry  convulsed  the 
capital.  The  partisans  of  Mayenne  held  counsel  in 
the  saloons  of  Madame  de  Montpensier,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Montmorency.  Cruce,  Sesnault,  the  Chevalier  d'Au* 
male,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democrats,  with 
Madame  de  St  Beuve,  and  others  assembled  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Royalists,  few  in  number,  and 
exposed  to  countless  perils,  illuminated  their  houses  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Seize,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  trembling  apprehension.  The  hotel  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Benardino  de  Mendoza,  was 
thronged  with  excited  guests.  The  golden  pistoles  of 
the  ambassador,  his  plausible  promises  and  insinuating 
demeanour,  had  already  won  for  Philip  II.  an  ascen- 
dancy in  the  capital  equal  to  that  of  Mayenne. 
Within  the  walls  of  Paris,  therefore,  as  of  old,  raged 
the  faction  of  Lorraine,  nominally  supported  by  the 
Catholic  King ;  the  party  favourable  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  Henri  Quatre,  on  condition  of  bis  abjuring 
Calvinistic  heresy,  and  now  termed  Lea  Folitiques; 
while  the  third  faction  was  that  of  the  turbulent  cabal 
headed  by  Cruce,  Bussy-le-Clerc,  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Aumale,  hostile  alike  to  the  supremacy  of  Mayenne 
and  to  the  royal  claims  of  Henry  IV.— agitators  for  the 
most  part  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 


*  By  Martha  Walker  Freer.    »  vols,    London :  Hint  and  Blackett 
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THJ5  BOtlXlSTS  AftD  THE  LBlOtJS. 


Hostilities  had  now  commenced  in  good  earnest 
between  the  fioyaliats  and  the  League.  Henry 
tried  every  means  of  conciliating  the  opposing 
party,  bat  all  being  unavailing,  be  determined  to 
retreat  from  Paris,  and  take  his  army  to  the  pro- 
vinces. After  the  subjugation  of  a  few  small 
towns,  he  finally  encamped  at  Darnetal,  near  Rouen, 
one  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  League.  While 
there,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  Queen,  Margue- 
rite, whose  scandalous  life  was  notorious,  praying 
him  for  an  augmentation  of  her  revenue.  The 
request,  he  said,  should  be  complied  with  when  he 
had  the  means. 

The  intelligence  that  Henry. had  encamped  be- 
fore Rouen  created  the  greatest  consternation  in 
Paris,  and  the  partisans  of  the  League  saw  no 
other  course  open  to  them  than  the  proclamation 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  as  King,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  X.  Madame  de  Montpensier's 
reasons  for  resolving  on  this  course — for  the  reso- 
lution proceeded  from  this  "  Queen  of  the  League,*' 
and  her  brother  Mayenne,  were — 

The  recognition  of  the  Cardinal  on  the  demise  of 
Henry  III.  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Join- 
ville,  under  the  sign-manual  of  the  Princes  of  Lorraine. 
His  age  and  infirmities  were  such  that  his  reign  could 
be  one  of  transition  only,  while  it  would  give  respite 
to  the  factions,  and  enable  thi  Princes  of  Lorraine  to 
organise  their  scheme  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
crown. 

And  afterwards  it  was  intended  that  Mayenne 
should  take  the  command  of  the  entire  army  of  the 
union,  and  advance  against  Henry — who,  having 
abjured  his  intention  of  renouncing  his  Protestant 
faith,  was  again  looked  on  as  the  heretic  monarch. 
The  army  of  the  League  was  now  a  most  formida- 
ble body,  numbering  28,000  men,  for  the  most  part 
old  and  tried  soldiers ;  the  entire  army  of  the  King 
consisting  only  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  a  body 
of  fourteen  hundred  horse.  These  odds  were 
tremendous,  and  the  fortunes  and  chances  of  Henry 
IV.  certainly  seemed  at  a  very  low  ebb,  when  the 
news  arrived  that  Mayenne  was  advancing  rapidly 
against  him.  But  his  spirit  and  resolution  were 
undaunted.  He  remembered  and  adopted  the 
motto  of  his  heroic  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret — "  a 
coeur  vaillant  rien  d'impo&sible  !"  and  trusting  in 
God,  and  to  his  good  sword,  determined  to  contest 
the  point  to  the  utmost.  The  poor  old  Cardinal 
— a  King  malgre*  lui — had  up  to  this  time  been 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Chinon.  It  was  now 
thought  advisable  to  remove  him,  for— 

The  Sieur  de  Chavigny,  commandant  of  Chinon, 
though  a  faithful  adherent,  was  blind  and  infirm.  It 
was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  confide  the  custody 
of  the  King  of  the  League  to  a  guardian  able,  competent, 
and  capable  of  penetrating  the  subtle  intrigues  of 
Madame  de  Montpensier. 

The  governor  of  8aunnor,  M.  Duplessis  Mornay, 
was  therefore  despatched  to  Chinon,  with  orders 
to  conduct  the  infirm  old  man,  carefully  and  kindly, 
to  Pontenoy.  There  he  was  confided  to  the  care 
of  a  Huguenot  soldier,  and  Henry,  feeling  that 
every  effort  must  now  be  used,  wrote  to  Elizabeth 


of  England,  stating  bis  position,  and  demanding 
succours.  He  also  resolved  upon  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  8ixtus  V.,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Pontiff,  and  preventing  the  recognition  of  Charles 
the  Tenth. 

The  partisans  of  each  side  looked  on  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  imbecile  old  Cardinal,  a  captive 
in  the  power  of  Le  Bearnuois,  merely  as  a  rase  to 
gain  time,  and  afford  leisure  for  each  faction  to  re- 
organise their  conspiracies.  The  position  of  Henry, 
however,  grew  worse  and  worse.  Mayenne  had 
received  an  accession  to  his  forces ;  his  army  now 
numbered  thirty  thousand  men.  They  were  besides 
provided  with  a  powerful  train  of  artillery  and 
great  stores  of  ammunition.  The  royal  army,  on 
the  contrary,  was  diminishing,  no  succours  had  ar- 
rived from  England ;  the  cause  of  Le  Bearnuois 
seemed  lost. 

At  this  juncture  Mayenne  drew  up  his  forces  in 
battle  array,  and  advanced  against  Henry.  They 
met  at  Argues,  and  after  a  tremendous  struggle, 
characterised  by  the  conspicuous  bravery  of  Henry 
and  his  skilful  generalship,  the  combat,  notwith- 
standing the  inequality  of  numbers  aud  other  dis- 
advantages, to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Royalists,  terminated  in  the  King's 
favour.  "La  journ£e  d'  Argues."  was  the  turning 
poqtf  in  his  career ;  his  extraordinary  success  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  people,  and  many 
flocked  to  his  standard.  The  King  only  lost  two 
hundred  men,  while  the  Duffce  de  Mayenne  bad  six 
hundred  slain  besides  many  wounded.  Perhaps  no 
one  was  more  surprised  at  this  glorious  victory 
than  Henry.  He  openly  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Mayenne's  defeat,  suggesting  that  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier  were  not  what  the  army  be- 
lieved, or  "  perhaps,"  he  added  sarcastically,  "  he 
reserves  himself  and  his  prowess  for  a  more  legiti- 
mate occasion." 

But  Henry  was  not  tempted  by  his  success  to 
relax  in  his  vigilance  or  neglect  any  of  his  precau- 
tions. A  welcome  succour  from  Elizabeth  of 
England  strengthened  his  position  again.  This 
costly  and  acceptable  aid,  is  described  as  follows:— 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  two  days  after  the  battle 
of  Argues,  the  English  flotilla  arrived  in  port.  Elisa- 
beth's queenly  present  consisted  of  200,000  livres  in 
specie;  seventy  thousand  pounds  of  powder;  three 
thousand  cannon  balls :  seven  hundred  sacks  of  flour ; 
casks  of  wine  and  beer,  cloth,  shoes  for  the  soldiers,  and 
immense  quantities  of  dried  provisions  of  various  kinds. 
Fifty  English  gentlemen  also  were  on  board,  who  had 
sailed  from  England  to  offer  their  services  to  the  valiant 
King,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  and  to  learn  the 
art  of  war  under  so  great  a  captain. 

These  supplies  coming  so  soon  after  the  victory 
struck  terror  into  the  League.  Dissensions  began 
to  spread  amongst  them ;  officers  blamed  officers, 
and  the  men  followed  the  example  of  their  superiors. 
The  timid  policy  of  Mayenne  was  censured,  and 
contrasted  with  the  daring  bravery  of  the  King, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

At  that  time,  and  during  these  terrible  civil 
wars,  women,  stepping  out  of  their  own  sphere, 
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tame  violent  partisans,  tod  personally  took  an 
open  ind  active  share  in  public  events.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Madame  de  Montpensier.  This 
strange  and  dauntless  woman  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 

The  activity  of  Madame  de  Montpensier  at  this  period 
vat  unflagging.  Her  wit,  beauty,  her  riches,  and  illus- 
trious birthwere  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  turbu- 
lent hate  with  which  she  pursued  the  Royal  dynasty. 
Her  powers  of  flaying  ridicule  made  all  tremble,  from 
the  haughty  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  dispute  her  fiats 
to  the  meanest  subordinate  of  the  Seige. 

To  rivet  her  empire  and  to  establish  her  influence 
over  the  factious  demagogues  of  the  sections,  Madame 
fc  Montpensier  harangued  in  public,  sometimes  arrayed 
at  starts  or  ss  Bellons,  with  cuirass,  helmet,  and 
alnefti  Ax-edier  times  she  showed  herself  with  dis- 
seveDed  tresses  and  flowing  drapery ;  she  ate  in  public, 
payed  aloud  in  public,  and  dictated  to  her  secretaries 
m  public.  The  people  gazed  in  wonder  on  her  frenzied 
gestures,  and  on  her  flashing  eyes  ;  they  remembered 
wat  the  blood  of  kings  flowed  in  her  veins ;  and  when 
they  listened  to  the  passionate  vigour  of  the  words  she 
launched  rather  than  uttered,  they  bowed  at  her  feet  as 
before  one  gifted  with  supernatural  light.  The  wily 
Mendoza  humoured  the  fallacy,  but  provided  its  anti- 
dote, lor  the  golden  ducats  of  the  King  of  Spain  were 
■ore  profitable  and  permanent  than  the  boldest  flights 
•f  eloquence. 

The  people  lived  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  admiring  strange  and  unnatural  acts, 
otherwise  the  Amazonian  conduct  of  this  tragedy 
queen,  would,  one  would  have  thought,  have  proved 
the  best  andidote. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  King  and  Mayenne 
were  now  entirely  changed.  The  gradual  decline 
of  the  power  of  Mayenne  is  graphically  drawn  by 
Kss  Freer ;  here  we  can  only  give  an  abrupt  sketch 
of  it. 

On  October  3rd,  Henry  proceeded  to  Gamaches. 
The  army  of  the  League  being  only  five  leagues 
of,  this  step  was  looked  on  as  an  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  his  nobles  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  but  Henry  was  resolute.  Repose  was  virtual 
torment  to  Henry.  His  active  and  wiry  frame, 
capable  of  Bearing  the  moat  wonderful  amount  of 
fatigue,  was  ever  restless,  ever  excited.  His  joyous 
hwgh  and  merry  repartee  were  always  most  bril- 
liant when  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  With  an 
otoort  of  two  hundred  horse,  he  bade  adieu  for  the 
time  to  Ws  army  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  divi- 
sions under  Longneville  and  Arnnout.  An  hour 
before  sunset  he  arrived. — 

The  army  in  battle  array  awaited  the  King.  The 
soblea  and  princes,  headed  by  the  Count  de  Soissons, 
demounted  from  their  horses,  and  advanced  to  meet  his 
Majesty.  The  King,  as  he  approached,  repeatedly 
waved  his  plumed  hat ;  while  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  listened  to  the  vehement  cheers  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  break- 
jag  their  ranks,  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  greet 
voir  ehiel  Henry  alighted  to  salute  his  nobles.  "  Mes- 
sieurs, it  is  for  me  to  receive  you  with  open  arms — you 
whose  noble  promptitude  will  now  enable  me  to  retaliate 
Jpon  my  enemies  the  damage  they  sought  to  do  us 
Thanks,  my  brave  soldiers,  thanks !" 

Until  dusk,  the  King  was  occupied  in  making  inspec- 
J*  Q^jds  troops,  being  received  with  acclamations  as 
■s)  pasted  from  regiment  to  regiment— the  men  pressing 


forward  to  kiss  his  hands  {  while  many  returned  proudly 
to  repeat  to  their  comrades  the  last  bon-mot  uttered  by 
"  le  brave  Bearnuois."  At  night  the  Count  de  Soissous 
and  the  Due  de  Longueville,  offered  a  banquet  to  the 
King.  "  The  hall,"  aays  the  Count  D'Auvergne,  "  was 
so  full  that  nobody  could  stir.  The  King  recounted 
his  victory  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  company— som 
bewailing  their  misfortune  in  not  having  been  present — 
others  loudly  thanking  God  for  giving  the  King  so 
mighty  a  rescue.*' 

The  above  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  position  of  the 
King  at  that  crisis.  From  Gamaches  the  King  re- 
turned to  Dieppe  preparatory  to  rejoining  his 
army  at  Argues.  Some  of  the  officers  of  Longue- 
ville's  camp  accompanied  Henry,  who  on  his  way 
took  the  town  of  Eu. 

Meanwhile,  the  League  published  edicts  and 
issued  decrees,  denouncing  all  who  should  espouse 
the  cause  of  Le  Navarrois.  The  parliament  of 
Rouen  took  stringent  measures  against  the  Royal- 
ists, while  in  Bretagne  the  Due  de  Mercceur  levied 
troops  for  the  service  of  the  League. 

Bnt  the  bold  and  daring  oharacter  of  Henry  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  his  at- 
tack on  Paris : — 

On  the  21st  of  October,  the  King,  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  Dieppe,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which  now  numbered  nearly  twenty-four  thousand 
men.  Vernou  opened  its  gates,  and  the  army  crossed 
the  Seine  at  Mesilau  and  encamped  only  twenty-six 
miles  from  the  capital.  The  following  day,  the  outposts 
of  the  Royal  army  were  at  the  village  of  Bagneux ;  and 
before  the  people  of  Paris  placed  credence  in  the  as- 
tounding  intelligence  that  the  Bearnuois  was  again  ad- 
vancing upon  them,  Henry  had  encamped  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Mont-Rouge,  Issy,  Gentilly, 
and  Vangirard. 

An  assault  was  then  made  on  the  southern  fau- 
bourgs of  Paris.  The  city  was  almost  destitute  of 
troops,  not  expeoting  an  attack.  Madame  de  Mont- 
pensier commanded  the  city  in  her  brother's  ab- 
sence ;  she  despatched  an  envoy  to  tell  him  of  the 
King's  approach  and  advise  him  to  send  succours 
to  the  Parisians.  These  arrived  speedily,  and 
Mayenne  prepared  to  follow  in  all  haste,  but  Le 
Bearnuois  was  too  quick  for  them.— 

On  All  Sainta  Day,  twenty-four  hours  after  Henry's 
arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  his  dispositions  were 
made.  The  Marshal  de  Birou  undertook  to  assault 
the  faubourgs  St.  Victor  and  St.  Marceau  with  two  regi- 
ments of  French  infantry*  a  Swiss  battalion,  and  four 
thousand  English  troops  under  Lord  Willoughby. 

To  the  Marshal  D'Arnnout  Henry  committed  the 
attack  of  the  faubourgs  St.  Jacques  and  St.  Michel, 
supported  by  six  regiments  and  a  corps  of  volunteers. 
Henry  assigned  the  capture  of  the  faubourg  St  Ger- 
main, which  commanded  the  most  important  posts  of 
the  capital  to  his  faithful  Chatillon  and  to  the  veteran 
La  None,  at  the  head  of  ten  regiments,  a  troop  of 
German  horse,  and  a  battalion  of  Swiss.  Each  of  these 
divisions  was  strengtbed  by  four  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Henry  likewise  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  squadrons. 
The  King  reserved  for  himself  the  principal  squadron, 
and  conferred  the  command  of  the  two  others  on  the 
Count  de  Soissonsand  the  Due  de  Longueville.  Orders 
were  also  sent  to  M.  de  Thore  Montmorency,  governor 
of  Seulis,  to  break  down  the  bridge  Over  the  river  Oise 
at  St.  Mayence,  so  as  to  impede  the  march  of  Mayenne 
|  to  the  rescue  of  the  Parisians. 
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These  energetic  measures  won  the  day.  The 
Kings'  troops  carried  all  before  them.  Eight  hun- 
dred men  were  slain  in  the  faubourgs ;  man y  more 
were  made  prisoners,  among  the  latter  was  a  Do- 
minican monk,  the  accomplice  of  Clement  in  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IIL  The  consternation  of 
the  Parisians  was  so  great,  that  it  is  thought  that 
had  the  King  stormed  the  gates  of  the  city  at  that 
time,  Paris  must  have  yielded  to  hiro.  But,  un- 
fortunately the  monarch  suspended  the  combat, 
meaning  to  renew  it  on  the  morrow ;  the  faubourgs 
were  his,  all  the  rest  he  fancied  would  be  easy. 

And  now  came  an  episode  which  somewhat  tar- 
nished the  glory  accruing  from  this  victory,  for  in 
one  of  the  religious  houses,  a  convent,  Henry  found 
a  "  treasure,"  according  to  his  own  words ;  «•  a 
more  precious  prize  than  the  aggregate  of  the  rich 
Jbooty  captured  by  his  soldiers."  And  this  prize 
he  could  not  resist  seizing — to  this  temptation  he 
must  yield.  But  we  will  give  the  story  in  the 
words  of  the  writer : — 

In  the  faubourg  Montmartre,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Denis,  was  a  wealthy  convent  of  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  founded  in  1113  by  Louis  Le 
Gros  and  his  Queen  Adelaide. 

The  young  abbess  elect  or  coadju tress  of  this  convent, 
Maria  de  Beau  villi  en,  at  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
sault on  the  faubourgs,  sent  a  message  to  the  King 
praying  for  protection,  and  that  a  guard  of  soldiers 
might  be  placed  round  the  convent  Her  request  waa 
courteously  granted  by  the  King,  who  in  former  days 
had  been  slightly  acquainted  with  her,  when  before  her 
profession  she  had  been  enrolled  amongst  Queen 
Catherine's  famous  band  of  \a.d\eafl'e8cadrondelaRoyn4 
Meri.  After  the  assault,  therefore,  the  King  went  to 
visit  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre.  Marie  de  Beauvilliers 
was  young,  lovely,  and  weary  of  monastic  seclusion. 
She  was  enthusiastic  in  her  comments  on  King  Henry's 
last  glorious  exploit ;  and  wittily  dwelt  on  the  dismay 
his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  capital  would  inflict  on  the 
Paris  democrats,  and  the  confusion  of  the  much  lauded 
chief  Mayenne,  whom  the  youthful  abbess  irreverently 
termed  "  badaud." 

However,  the  end  of  it  was,  that  one  fine  nigh* 
a  party  of  Huguenots  stormed  the  convent  o^ 
Montmatre,  carrying  off  the  youthful  abbess,  who 
somehow  or  other  found  her  way  to,  and  shelter  in, 
the  royal  household  at  Tours.  The  affair  brought 
great  scandal  to  Henry,  and  was  disapproved  of  by 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

Henry  continued  his  successful  war,  capturing 
Stampes,  Vendome,  and  other  cities  of  note.  May- 
enne meantime  continued  to  assert  the  claims  of 
the  Cardinal  acknowledging  him  only  as  King. 
Thus  the  war  went  on  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit.  Faction  rose  against  faction,  disunion 
prevailed  among  the  League,  while  each  day  the 
Royalist  party  became  firmer,  larger,  and  more 
united.  The  continental  party  too,  were  rapidly 
coming  to  the  side  of  Henry  IV. 

In  Venice,  the  victories  of  Henry  IV.  produced  the 
most  propitious  result.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate 
whether,  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  made 
through  the  respective  ambassadors  of  these  potentates, 
the  claims  of  the  King  of  Navarre  should  be  rejected, 


and  the  Cardinal-King  acknowledged.  The  debates  of 
the  seignory  were  generally  practical  and  disimpaa- 
sioned.  The  military  repute  of  King  Henry,  his  suc- 
cesses, the  plots  and  cabals  of  the  League,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  above  all 
Henry's  recognition  by  the  great  nobles  of  the  realm, 
convinced  the  senators  that  the  Royal  cause  ultimately 
would  triumph. 

Accordingly,  with  sagacious  decision,  the  doge  Pas* 
puale  Cicogna  wrote  to  King  Henry,  giving  him  the 
title  of  €<  Christian  Majesty,"  which  letter  he  delivered 
to  the  French  ambassador  Huraalt  Instructions  were 
next  forwarded  to  Mocerrigo,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
in  France,  to  present  himself  before  his  Majesty  and 
compliment  him  on  his  accession  in  the  name  of  the 
serene  Republic. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  too,  came  forward 
and  held  out  the  hand  of  promises  and  protestations 
of  friendship.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  did  likewise  ; 
indeed,  the  continental  princes  now  followed  each 
other  like  a  flock  of  geese,  each  seeking  to  do  homage 
to  King  Henry.  But  there  was  still  an  expensive 
war  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  supplies  running 
short,  Henry  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Elizabeth  and 
other  Protestant  powers  for  pecuniary  support 

After  many  battles  and  viotories,  the  King  en- 
camped before  Dreux,  and  while  there,  amused  him* 
self  and  tried  to  forget  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
war  by  paying  devoirs  to  the  young  chatelaine  of 
Normancourt,  the  Marquise  de  Gnercheville. 

The  following  is  Miss  Freer's  account  of  this 
affair  de  coeor. 

Antoinette  de  Pons  had  been  a  widow  three  years 
when  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Henri  Quatre.  She 
first  saw  the  King  in  Normandy  after  the  siege  of  Fa- 
laise,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame  de  Beauvilliers, 
she  sent  to  ask  royal  protection  for  her  dower  castle  and 
lands  in  that  province.  The  Marchioness  who  was 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Guercheville,  at  the  period 
when  Henry  besieged  Dreux,  resided  in  her  own  castle 
of  Normancourt. 

Henry  pursued  his  suit  with  great  ardour ;  and  went 
even  so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  promise  to  espouse  the 
Marchioness  when  his  ill-omened  marriage  with  Queen 
Marguerite  should  be  dissolved.  Madame  de  Guerche- 
ville, however,  being  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue, 
steadily  repulsed  Henry's  suit ;  and  derided  the  sup- 
position that  under  any  circumstances  a  private  gentle* 
woman  might  aspire  to  the  exalted  rank  of  Queen 
Consort 

"  Sire,  you  have  before  given  that  same  promise,  re- 
port says,  to  Madame  de  Guiche,  and  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Guise — though  this  latter  Princess,  indeed,  might 
aspire  to  your  legitimate  alliance."  The  resistance  of 
the  Marchioness  only  augmented  the  Kale's  passion. 
He  treated  the  Marquise,  nevertheless,  with  gallant 
respect ;  and  not  only  gave  her  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
defend  the  chateau  of  Normancourt,  but  promised  to 
escort  her  in  safety  to  Tours,  and  to  protect  her  lands 
in  Normandy. 

The  star  of  the  fair  Gabrielle  D'Estrfes  had  not  yet 
risen,  or  Madame  de  Guercheville  might  have  beheld 
that  event  about  to  be  realised  which  she  then  deemed 
impossible — the  elevation  of  a  private  gentlewoman  to 
the  throne  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Madame  de  Guercheville  remained  obdurate  to 
all  Henry  could  urge,  and  respecting  her  for  her 
virtue,  admiring  her  for  the  many  admirable  quali- 
ties of  her  character,  he  finally  bestowed  her  hand 
on  Charles  Doplessis  de    Lianoourt,  Count    de 
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Beaumont,  Henry  himself  signing  the  contract  and 
bestowing  a  "rich  reversion  on  the  bride." 

And  now  we  nrast  pass  over  the  famous  battle 
oflvryand  other  victories  of  the  Royalists,  to 
touch  lightly  on  the  character  and  attributes  of  one 
who  figures  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Henry 
IV.— the  beautiful  Gabriel  d'Estrees. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Antoine  d'Estree\ 
Marquis  de  Ctouvres,  and  of  Francoise  Babon  de 
la  Bourdaisiere.  Her  mother  led  a  most  abandoned 
life,  being  virtually  separated  from  her  husband. 

Gabrielle  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  she 
lint  saw  the  King.  The  poets  of  the  age  uttered 
high  ealogiums  on  her  beauty,  so  probably  her 
fine  had  reached  the  ear  of  the  King  before  he 
aether.    Quoting  from  one  of  these,  the  writer 

Madame  Gabrielle  was  the  moat  lovely  woman  with- 
ft* dispute  in  France;  her  hair  was  of  a  beautiful 
ft**  etndrte  ;  her  eyes  blue  and  full  of  fire;  her  noae 
well  shaped  and  aquiline  ;  a  mouth  filled  with  pearly 
teeth,  and  lips  upon  which  the  God  of  love  perpetually 
dwtlt ;  a  state! y  throat  and  perfect  bust ;  a  slender  hand ; 
is  short,  the  possessed  the  deportment  of  a  goddess— 
*ach  were  the  charms  which  none  could  gaze  upon  with 
impunity. 

The  Abbess  of  Montmatre  still  continued  in  the 
King's  household,  but  her  presence  giving  offence 
to  some  of  the  more  orthodox  of  the  Huguenot 
aoblet,  Henry  determined  to  send  her  back  to 
talis,  placing  her  under  the  escort  of  the  Duke 
de  BcUegrade,  at  that  time  affianced  to  Gabrielle. 

The  latter  lady  and  the  Abbess  were  nearly 
related,  cousins  in  fact,  their  mothers  being  sisters. 
The  King's  meeting  with  Gabrielle  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Bellegarde  asked  the  royal  permission  afterward*  to 
▼hit  his  fiancee  at  Coeurrcs ;  and  upon  some  jesting 
remark  then  made  by  Henry  ou  the  alleged  beauty  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Estree,  Bellegarde  was  imprudent 
enough  to  reiterate  his  entreaties  that  the  King  would 
•eeoopany  him  thither. 

The  visit  of  his  Majesty  to  the  abode  of  M.  d'Estrees 
*as  an  event  not  likely  to  create  surprise — the  King 
hang  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  at  Seulis.  Ga- 
"jelle,  accordingly,  presented  herself  to  kiss  her 
**titign's  hand,  and  to  offer  his  Majesty  refreshment. 
Her  beauty  and  innocence  charmed  the  monarch,  who 
jjweoursed  merrily  during  the  repast  On  taking  leave, 
however,  the  admiration  of  the  King  was  openly  demon- 
strated. Henry  then  complimented  M.  d'Estree  on  the 
haanty  of  his  daughter  ;  and  commanded  him  to  bring 
her  to  grace  his  court  at  Nantes.  His  Majesty,  attended 
hy  Bellegarde,  then  returned  to  Seulis  in  very  pensive 
isood,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Nantes,  where 
■flairs  demanded  hia  presence.  From  that  period,  the 
King  constantly  sent  to  compliment,  and  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  Mademoiselle  d'Estrees  ;  never,  it 
was  observed,  selecting  M.  de  Bellegarde  as  his  mes- 
"eager.  The  admiration  so  vividly  demonstrated  by 
King  Henry  did  not,  however,  shake  the  allegiance  of 
Gabrielle  towards  her  betrothed,  to  whom  she  was  sin- 
eerehr  attached.  The  Duke's  matrimonial  proposals, 
to  which  so  many  ladies  aspired,  flattered  the  ambition 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Estrees.  His  great  wealth  and  band- 
•erne  person  Ratified  her  vanity ;  and  to  quote  her  own 
words,  «•  she  desired  no  better  fortune  than  to  become 
the  wife  of  M.  de  Bellegarde." 

Bat  war  again  removed  Henry  from  the  presence 
and  fascination  pf  Gabrielle. 


There  is  a  very  excellent  account  of  the  siege  of 
Paris.  The  citizens  held  out  obstinately,  defying 
the  King  to  the  utmost.  But  famine  made  its 
appearance  among  them,  the  storehouses  were 
emptied,  death  and  misery  became  apparent  every- 
where. 

Aid,  even  from  the  religious  houses  in  Paris  had 
ceased ;  the  streets  swarmed  with  cadaverous  objects, 
whose  wild  delirium  and  savage  fury  while  contending 
for  the  possession  of  the  vilest  offal  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous to  pass  through  the  streets  unarmed.  All  the 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle  of  every  description  in  Paris 
were  devoured  before  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July. 
The  legate,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  princesses, 
sent  their  horses  to  the  slaughter-houses.  The  dead 
and  the  dying  filled  the  streets,  for  the  pestiferous  at- 
mosphere of  the  houses  of  the  poor  caused  them  to  be 
deserted.  The  soup  cauldrons,  whieh  in  some  of  the 
streets  were  yet  maintained  by  donations  from  the 
authorities,  were  filled  with  loathsome  substances,  such, 
as  the  exuviae  of  animals,  mice,  rats,  leather ;  even 
human  blood  mingled  in  the  horrible  compound.  Little 
cakes  were  exposed  for  sale,  made  of  rye  mingled  with 
powdered  slate ;  white  bread  sold  for  a  gold  crown  a 
pound ;  butter  for  three  crowns  a  pound,  eggs  for  twelve 
sous  a  piece.  "  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,"  says 
Pigafetta,  "many  wretches  devouring  raw  dog-flesh, 
and  the  entrails  of  beasts  which  had  been  flung  into 
the  gutter.  On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  the  furious 
combat  of  a  man  with  a  savage  dog,  which  he  had  a  t- 
tacked  to  devour.  The  dog  threw  down  the  man  who 
was  famishing,  and  began  to  tear  and  eat  his  flesh,  when 
the  shouts  and  blows  of  other  miserble  wretches  drove 
the  brute  from  his  prey."  It  was  a  common  event  in 
the  morning  to  find  two  hundred  corpses  in  the  streets. 
Little  children  and  women  perished  in  numbers  from 
the  combined  miseries  of  famine  and  pestilence.  The 
streets  echoed  with  the  groans  and  agonies  of  the  dying. 
The  plaints  and  lamentations  of  the  miserable  multi- 
tudes, houseless  and  exposed  to  horrible  assaults,  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  caused  the  fanatics— 
the  cause  of  the  war — to  tremble  in  their  beds. 

Amid  these  terrible  scenes,  processions  of  relics  con- 
tinually passed — the  priests  of  the  capital  pronouncing 
the  victims  very  blessed  martyrs,  the  elect  of  heaven  1 
On  the  24th  day  of  July,  a  favourite  waiting-woman  of 
Madame  de  Montpenaier  died  of  famine  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Duchess.  Six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  handful  of 
herbs  was  now  the  daily  fare  of  the  late  pampered  hire- 
lings of  the  great  nobles  of  Paris. 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  give  us  a  few  individual 
instances  of  the  sufferings  within  the  walls  of  the 
unhappy  city.  She  says  that  one  gentleman  having 
fallen  sick  of  the  fever  which  was  raging,  his  phy- 
scians  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  until  one 
doctor  declared  that  broth  seasoned  "  with  the  pre- 
cious elixir  of  the  brain  of  a  dog  might  save  him !" 
It  was  a  nasty  prescription,  savouring  strongly  of 
quackery,  but  the  patient  had  faith  in  it,  and  being 
a  wealthy  man,  determined  to  indulge  bis  fancy. 

Search  was  then  made  for  a  doe,  but  in  vain ;  H  The 
German  troops  in  Paris,"  says  de  Thou,  "  soon  rendered 
these  animals  scarce.  They  watched  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  and  caught  all  the  dogs  that  passed  with  a 
noose  ;  then  without  further  delay,  they  devoured  the 
flesh  and  sold  the  skins." 

Madame  de  Montpenaier,  however,  had  a  little  dog  of 
the  rare  breed  so  prized  by  the  deceased  King,  upon 
which  she  lavished  many  endearments.  To  sate  hia 
cousin's  life,  Chapelle  Marteau  waited  upon  the  Duchess 
and  offered  her  a  casket  of  precious  rings  and  chains  in 
exchange  for  her  dog,    "  If  you  had  asked  me  in  aid 
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of  your  cousin  for  all  my  influence  with  those  in  power, 
believe,  Monsieur,  that  you  should  have  been  welcome. 
But  as  for  my  little  dog,  I  keep  him  for  my  private  con- 
solation. The  famine  will  ere  long  slay  us  all,  unless 
the  King  of  Spain  hastens  to  send  us  succours,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  myself  shall  need  my  dog  as  much  as  you 
tell  me  your  cousin  does.  You  must  therefore  excuse 
me  to  him." 

Chapelle  Marteau  was  the  cousin  of  the  sick 
man.  The  following  horrible  incident  has  its 
parallel  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem : — 

A  lady  of  rank,  who  had  lost  two  children  during  the 
siege,  stole  the  bodies  from  the  coffins,  which  she  after- 
wards iDled  with  rubbish  and  caused  to  be  interred. 
Qhgftien  salted  the  bodies,  and  every  day  eat  a  morsel 
cff^Sfe  flesh  and  gave  a  piece  to  her  servant 

"  The  fearful  state  of  the  town  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  being  reported  to  the  King,  his 
Majesty  ordered  that  a  certain  number  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  city.  The  permission 
was  to  extend  to  women,  ohildren,  students  at  the 
colleges,  peasants,  and  ecclesiastics  not  belonging 
to  the  8eine.  "  The  sight,"  says  Miss  Freer,  «<of 
the  haggard  and  attenuated  forms  of  the  poor 
creatures  liberated,  profoundly  affected  the  King. 
He  caused  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  ;  and 
dismissed  them  according  to  his  promise. *  A 
further  number  during  the  day  forced  themselves 
through  the  porte  St.  Victor,  and  penetrated  be- 
yond the  faubourgs,  where  they  exchanged  their 
clothes  for  bread,  corn,  &c,  which  they  carried 
back  to  the  festering  city.  One  more  incident  of 
tliis  terrible  siege  will. we  give.  In  the  times  of 
peace,  we  can  scarcely  believe  these  horrors  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  leaders  of  the  besieged,  in 
addressing  the  populace,  told  them  that  at  the 
siege  of  another  town  he  mentioned,  when  every 
other  supply  failed,  bread  was  made  from  dead 
men's  bones  ground  to  powder. 

"  Let  such  be  done  here/'  he  said,  "  rather  than 
make  concession  to  heresy  !"  The  proposition  soon 
became  bruited  abroad;  the  unfortunate  Parisians 
sickened  with  horror.  Nevertheless,  a  few  -days  subse- 
quently this  terrible  expedient  was  actually  the  resource 
of  many ;  and  the  paste  thus  manufactured  was  nick- 
named "  le  pain  de  Madame  Montpensier." 

Nineteen  thousand  persons  were  said  to  have 
perished  in  this  famine.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  the  King  raised  the  siege  and  relieved  the 
inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  their  position.  And 
now  again  he  had  time  to  think  of  La  Belle  Ga- 
brielle,  who  however  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  he 
could  say,  and  only  prayed  him  to  hasten  her  mar- 
riage with  Monsieur  de  Bellegarde.  A  romantic 
incident  is  related  of  the  manner  in  which  the  King 
visited  Mademoiselle  d'Estrees  at  Cssuvres.  Ga- 
bridle,  it  seems,  irritated  at  the  obstacles  which 
had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  her  union  with  M. 
Bellegarde,  had  quitted  Senlis,  and  refused  to  hold 
the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  King.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  however,  was  not  the  person  to  be 
turned  aside  from  any  project,  either  good  or  bad. 
The  resistance  of  Gabrielle  only  made  him  the 
more  determined,  and  he  resolved  to  hear  "  the 
words  of  pardon"  from  her  lips.    The  King  at 


that  time  was  at  La  Fere,  about  three  miles  from 
Soissons,  between  which  place  and  Oosuvres  the 
road  was  beset  with  hostile  garrisons,  the  town  of 
Soissons  being  occupied  by  the  League.  When 
the  King  mentioued  this  Quixotic  project  to  the 
nobles,  tbey  disapproved  of  it — considered  it  mad- 
ness, in  fact ;  but  Henry,  caring  nothing  for  their 
expostulations,  quitted  La  Fere  at  dawn  on  the 
18th  of  November,  taking  with  him  about  a  dozen 
cavaliers.  At  a  little  Tillage  nine  miles  from 
Coeurres  the  King  adopted  the  disguise  of  a  pea* 
sant,  carrying  a  sack  of  straw  on  his  head  to  render 
his  disguise  more  complete.  Reaching  the  Oastle 
of  CoBuvres  in  safety,  Gabrielle,  who  had  beea 
warned  of  his  approach,  came  out  to  meet  him :— * 

Gabrielle,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  reeeived  the 
King  in  a  low  gallery,  opening  on  to  a  balcony,  to  which 
a  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  a  garden.  Usury  left 
Biron  in  charge  of  his  sack  of  straw,  and  repaired  alone 
to  the  interview.  His  reception  was  cold  and  uufr*» 
cious.  Mademoiselle  d'Estrees,  being  fastidious  to 
excess,  gazed  with  disdain  on  his  Majesty's  plebeian 
attire,  which,  she  declared,  gave  him  so  grotesque  aa 
aspect,  that  she  could  not  look  apon  him  without 
laughing. 

The  character  of  Gabrielle  is  described  as  gentle 
and  affectionate ;  her  temper,  except  under  extreme 
provocation,  amiable : — 

She  was  just  and  considerate,  and  excelled  in  many 
accomplishments.  Until  after  she  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King,  not  a  blot  rests  on  the  repute  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Estrees,  which,  in  this  age  of  intrigue 
and  libel,  proclaims  more  than  ordinary  virtue  in  a 
woman  of  Gabrielle's  beauty. 

We  will  now  run  rapidly  through  a  portion  of 
her  subsequent  history.  The  attentions  of  the 
King  were  continued  openly  and  shamelessly,  and 
in  consequence  the  reputation  of  Gabrielle  waa 
ruined.  To  patch  up  her  broken  fame,  her  father 
compelled  her  to  marry  the  old  and  repulsive  Bare* 
de  Liancour,  her  engagement  with  Bellegarde 
having  been  completely  broken  off.  She  appealed 
against  this  decision,  and  craved  the  King's  inter-* 
ference  to  save  her  from  this  terrible  fate ;  but  hit 
Majesty  refused  to  interfere.  There  was  no  help 
for  her.  She  married,  and  detesting  her  husband, 
turned  to  the  King,  seeming  to  have  from  that  day 
no  other  aim  than  sharing  his  throne,  which  he 
had  sworn  she  should  do  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  Queen  Marguerite. 
Divorces  were  easy  for  monarchs  in  those  days* 
and  probably  Henry  remembered  that  fact  when  h» 
consented  to  Gabrielle's  marriage  with  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  The  result  was  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Gabrielle  was 
ambitious — the  King  fascinating.  This  unnatural 
marriage  had  soiled  her  mind,  destroyed  the  purity 
of  her  thoughts.  She  listened  to  the  King- 
willingly,  eagerly,  trusting  to  the  double  divorce 
now  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  her  object,  and 
in  the  interim  consenting  to  become  his  mistress. 
Her  influence  over  him  was  great.  She  was  in- 
cessant in  her  arguments  for  peace,  thinking  that 
"  the  pacification  of  the  realm  might  permit  the 
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ling  to  petition  the  Holy  See  for  the  dissolution 
of  his  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Yalois,"  and 
so  facilitate  her  own  nnion.  Through  her  per- 
fusion Henry  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  faithful  His  senti- 
ments, and  those  of  the  nobles,  on  this  point,  are 
thus  set  down  : — 

Hit  Majesty's  resolve  to  abjure  was  accepted  by  bis 
orthodox  nobles  with  rapture.  It  enabled  the  lords  of 
hit  court  and  household  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  high  deeds  of  the  King  inspired,  without 
compunction  of  conscience,  or  dread  of  that  papal 
uithema,  the  effect  of  which  released  their  vessels 
bom  feudal  service,  and  consequently  impoverished 
their  lands.  Henry  calmly  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  faith  for  which  his  heroic  mother,  Queen 
Jeuse,  had  sacrificed  husband,  home,  and  the  allure- 
ments and  pleasures  of  life.  Religion  was  ever  Henry's 
party  badge— war  to  the  death  against  the  pretensions 
<rf  Philip  II.  was  his  hereditary  mission.  During  the 
Kres  of  Henry  III.  and  his  brother  Francois,  Duke 
d'Anjou,  the  support  of  tne  reformed  faith,  and  alliance 
with  its  upholders,  alone  gave  distinction  and  indivi- 
djmlity  to  the  Prince  of  Bearn,  and  prevented  its  tiny 
principality  from  being  absorbed  into  the  dominions  of 
bis  most  potent  neighbours,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  early  youth,  Henry  had  been  instructed  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  faith  by  Queen  Catherine  de 
Medici,  under  whose  guardianship  he  lived  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  On  his  return  to  Pan,  Queen  Jeanne  and 
ber  ministers  attempted  to  fashion  the  mind  of  the 
young  Prince  by  the  sternest  religious  and  moral  train- 
ing. The  pomp  of  the  Romish  ritual  was  exchanged 
for  the  droning  prosiness  of  "  le  preche,"  and  the  severe 
■unplicity  of  Calvinistic  worship.  Philosophy,  divinity, 
ad  history  replaced  the  loose  studies  in  which  the 
Prince  had  engaged  at  the  Court  of  the  Louvre.  Female 
■ociety  was  interdicted,  excepting  in  the  austere  pre- 
tence of  Queen  Jeanne ;  but  Henry,  as  he  maliciously 
uterted,  cared  not  for  the  prohibition— deriving  neither 
edification  nor  relaxation  from  converse  with  the  darn- 
el with  lugubrious  visages  and  sad  coloured  vestments 
of  his  mother's  train. 

The  result  of  this  injudicious  oourse  may  be 
traced  in  the  after-current  of  Henry's  life.  His 
abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith  took  place  on 
tbe  25th  day  of  July,  1593,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Digne,  Mantes,  Evreux,  Mans,  Angers, 
and  Chartres,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  copes,  and  wear- 
ing their  mitres. 

At  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  in  full  pontificals,  and  bearing  his  croziex,  sat 
npou  a  throne  covered  with  white  damask,  embossed 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre. 

The  ceremony,  with  the  true  policy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  made  as  magnificent  and 
imposing  as  possible.  But  Henry  had  doubts 
About  the  truth  of  the  faith  he  was  adopting ;  for 
in  a  former  interview  with  some  of  the  prelates  of 


the  Roman  Church,  after  avowing  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  he 
said- 
There  were  three  points  upon  which  he  confessed  to 
much  misgiving,  and  requested  enlightenment.    The 
first  was— whether  the  Church  deemed  it  indispensable 
for  a  Christian  to  pray  to  all  the  saints  separately  ?  The: 
Bishop  of  Evreux  replied — that  each  man  or  woman  r 
had  a  patron  saint  whom  it  was  requisite  alone  to 
address  in  private;    nevertheless,  the  saints  were.a£ 
invoked  in  the  litanies  of  the  Church,  and  thatjt  was 
then  indispensable  to   join,  that  our  prayers  might, 
with  those  of  all  saints  and  martyrs,  be  wafted  before 
the  Sternal  Throne. 


Henry's  second  question  was  "  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  auricular  confession." 

The  prelates  were  anxious  to  relieve  his  Majesty's 
mind  on  this  point,  as  it  was  known  thst  Henry  had 
expressed  the  strongest  resolution  not  to  suffer  eccle- 
siastical dictation  as  regarded  his  private  life.  "  A 
Christian's  conscience  is  tender,"  replied  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges ;  "  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  examine 
his  life  and  conscience,  and  to  accuse  himself  even 
when  not  aware  of  sin.  A  Confessor-in  chief  ought  to 
inquire  tbe  spiritual  condition  of  his  penitent,  because 
there  are  some  sins  which  a  simple  priest  cannot  ab- 
solve." Henry  next  required  enlightenment  on  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  "The  papal  power  regards 
spiritual  matters  alone,*'  observed  M.  de  Bourges ;  "  his 
Holiness  cannot  interfere  in  affairs  purely  temporal." 

The  King  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  then, 
after  a  few  more  homilies  and  exhortations  to  the 
Royal  penitent,  the  prelates  withdrew,  to  the  very 
great  joy  of  the  King,  who  was  fatigued,  the  inter- 
view having  lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

During  the  ceremony  of  the  abjuration,  "  a  chair 
commanding  a  conspicuous  view  of  the  altar  was 
allotted  for  Madame  Gabrielle  d*Bstr£es ;  indeed, 
from  this  time  the  King  brought  her  conspicuously 
forward  on  every  public  occasion,  proving,  both  by 
word  and  deed,  that  he  meant  her  to  share  his 
throne.  Her  sudden  death  (but  Miss  Freer* s 
history  does  not  carry  us  on  to  this  point)  frus- 
trated his  intentions.** 

We  lay  down  these  volumes  with  regret ;  they 
are  well  written,  and  appear  to  be  a  faithful  record 
of  a  troublous  and  exciting  era.  The  period  em- 
braced is  only  five  years — i.e.,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  IIL,  in  1589,  to  the  coronation  of  his  suc- 
cessor at  Chartres,  in  1593.  We  hope  this  period 
will  be  extended,  and  that  the  author  will  give  us  a 
continuation  of  the  subject.  There  is  ample  ma- 
terial for  her  pen  in  the  succeeding  career  of 
Henry  IV. 


THB    LORD    OF    THE    CA8TLE    OP    INDOLENCE. 


Noe  did  we  lack  our  own  right  royal  king, 
The  glory  of  our  peaceful  realm  and  race. 
By  no  long  years  of  restless  travailing, 
By  no  fierce  wars,  or  intrigues  bland  and  base, 


Did  he  attain  his  superlofty  place  : 
But  one  fair  day  he,  lounging  to  the  throne, 
Reclined  thereon  with  such  possessing  grace 
That  all  could  see  it  was  in  sooth  for  him — 
That  it  for  him  was  At,  and  he  for  it  alone. 
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II. 

Look,  as  within  some  fair  and  princely  hall 
The  marble  statue  of  a  god  may  rest, 
Admired  in  silent  reverence  by  all ; 
Soothing  the  weary  brain  and  anguished  breast, 
By  life's  sore  burthen  all  too  much  opprest, 
"With  visions  of  tranquillity  supreme : 
So  self-sufficing,  grand,  and  bland,  and  blest, 
He  dwelt  enthroned ;  and  whoso  saw  did  seem 

Endowed  with  death-calm  life  in  long  un wistful 
dream. 

in. 
While  others  fumed,  and  schemed,  and  toiled  in 

vain 
To  mould  the  earth  according  to  their  mood, 
He  did,  by  might  of  perfect  faith,  refrain 
From  any  part  in  such  disturbance  rude. 
The  world,  he  felt,  indeed  is  very  good — 
Its  Maker  surely  wiser  far  than  we ; 
Feed  soul  and  flesh  upon  its  bounteous  food, 
Nor  fret  because  of  ill ; — all  good  is  He, 

And  worketh  not  in  years,  but  in  eternity, 
rv. 
How  men  will  strive  to  row  against  the  tide, 
Which  yet  doth  sweep  them  down  in  its  career ! 
Or  if  some  win  their  way,  and  crown  their  pride, 
What  do  they  win  P   The  desert  wild  and  drear, 
The  savage  rooks,  the  ioy  realms  austere 
Wherefrom  the  river's  turbid  rills  downflow : 
While  he  upon  the  waters  broad  and  clear, 
In  harmony  with  all  the  winds  that  blow, 

'Mid  cities,  fields,  and  farms,  went  gliding  to  and 
fro. 

v. 
The  king  with  weary  head  must  rule  his  realm, 
The  soldier  painful  battlings  hard  prolong, 
The  sailor  guide  with  sleepless  care  his  helm, 
The  poet  from  sick  langours  soar  in  song ; 
But  he  alone,  amidst  the  'wildered  throng, 
In  restful  ease,  diffused  beneficence ; 
Most  like  some  noontide  royal — rich  and  strong, 
That  fills  the  world  with  fruitful  life  intense, 

And  yet  doth  trance  it  all  in  gorgeous  indolence. 

VI. 

He  lay  reclined  as  lilies  on  a  river 

All  cool  in  sunshine  float  in  buoyant  rest ; 

He  stirred  as  leaves  that  in  the  sweet  south 

quiver ; 
He  moved  as  swans  move  on  a  lake's  calm  breast, 
Or  clouds  slow  gliding  in  the  fulgent  west ; 
He  thought  as  birds  may  think  when,  'midst 

the  trees, 
Their  joy  showers  music  o'er  the  brood-filled 

nest; 
He  swayed  our  realm  with  steadfast,  placid  ease, 
As  sways  the  shining  moon  her  ever-restless  seas, 
vn. 
When  summer  reigns,  the  joyous  leaves  and 

flowers 
Steal  out  insensibly  upon  the  tree : 
80  stole  upon  him  all  his  bounteous  hours, 
So  passive  to  their  influence  seemed  he, 
So  clothed  they  him  with  joy  and  majesty ; 


So  basking  in  ripe  summer,  all  his  time, 
We  blest  his  shade,  aid  sang  him  songs  of  glee ; 
The  dew  and  sunbeams  fed  his  perfect  prime, 
And  rooted  broad  and  deep  he.  broadly  towered 

sublime. 

Tin. 
Thus  could  he  laugh  those  great  and  generous 

laughs 
Which  made  us  love  ourselves,  the  world,  and 

him  ; 
And  while  they  rang  we  felt  as  one  who  quaffs 
Some  glorious  wine-oup.  dowered  to  the  brim. 
And  straightway  all  things  seem  to  reel  and 

swim —  0 

Suns,  moons,  earths,  stars,  sweep  through  the 

vast  profound, 
Wrapt  in  a  golden  mist-light,  warm  and  dim, 
Rolled  in  a  volume  of  triumphant  sound ; 
So  in  that  laughter's  joy  the  whole  world  danced 
around. 

IX. 

The  sea,  the  sky,  the  mountain,  wood,  and  plain, 
Our  whole  fair  world  did  serve  him  and  adorn ; 
Most  like  some  casual  robe  that  he  might  deign 
To  use  when  kinglier  garments  were  not  worn : 
Was  all  its  being  by  his  soul  upborne 
That  it  should  render  homage  so  complete  P 
The  day  and  night,  the  even  and  the  morn, 
Seemed  ever  circling  grateful  round  his  feet — 

"With  thee,  through  thee,  we  live  this  rich  life 
pure  and  sweet!" 

x. 
For  while  he  loved  the  broad  world  beautiful, 
His  placid  wisdom  comprehended  it, 
And  found  the  lovely  words  but  poor  and  dull 
Beside  the  secret  splendours  they  transmit — 
The  heavenly  things  in  earthly  symbols  Writ. 
He  knew  the  blood-red  sweetness  of  the  vine, 
Yet  did  not  therefore  at  the  revel  sit ; 
But,  straining  out  the  very  wine  of  wine, 

Lived  calm,  and  pure,  and  glad,  in  pleasure  half 
divine. 

XL 

Without  an  effort  the  imperial  sun 
With  inexhaustive  life  of  light  doth  feed 
The  spheres  that  circle  round  him  every  one  ; 
So  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  thought,  and  deed, 
Flowed  freely  forth  for  every  brother's  need  : 
He  knew  no  difference  between  good  and  ill, 
But  as  the  sun  doth  nourish  flower  and  weed 
With  selfsame  bounty,  he,  too,  ever  still 
Lived  blessing  all  alike  with  equal  loving  will. 

XII.' 

The  all-bestowing  sun  is  clothed  with  splendour, 
The  all-supporting  sun  doth  reign  supreme ; 
So  doth  eternal  Justice  ever  render 
Each  unsought  payment  to  its  last  extreme : 
Thus  he  most  rich  in  others'  joy  did  seem, 
And  reigned  by  servitude  all  effortless — 
For  heaven  and  earth  must  vanish  like  a  dream 
Ere  such  a  soul  as  his  can  know  distress, 
Whom  all  the  laws  of  life  conspire  to  love  and  bless. 

Cbipusctjlus. 
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Yet  or  No.     Vuls.  T.  II.  III.     Cambridge :  Mack- 

millan  and  Go. 
This  novel  is  ambitious  according  to  the  school 
connected  with  the  name  of  its  publication.  The 
skeleton  of  a  common  novel  is  made  the  means  of 
conveying  arguments  by  many  persons  for  and 
against  ibe  truth  of  revelation,  puseyism  and  popery. 
A  large  field  is  embraced  in  the  geography  of  the 
novel  and  the  moral  field  is  not  smaller.  The 
former  goes  above  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  looks 
at  Florence,  Naples,  Malta  of  course,  Rome  neces- 
sarily, moves  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber,  and 
returns  to  the  Thames  again,  but  it  has  been  on  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Seine,  the  lakes  of  Italy,  over  the 
Alps,  and  back  again  ere  then.  The  moral  field 
is  everywhere  too,  among  priests,  puseyites,  pres- 
byterians,  magicians,  infidels,  scoundrels,  poorhouse 
doctors,  porters,  paupers,  English  gentlemen,  baro- 
nets, lecturers,  physicians,  barristers,  presbyterian 
ladies,  English-puseyite,  non-conformist,  and  all- 
sect  ladies,  French  romanoists,  French  infidels  and 
journalists,  and  Egyptian  boatmen.  During  two 
volumes  we  mistake  the  hero  and  are  in  doubt  as 
to  two  of  them — who  is  whoP  In  the  third 
volume  we  discover  the  error  and  neither  of  the 
two  is  the  man ;  but  another  roan  who  has  been 
a  scapegrace,  charged  with  theft,  and  with  murder, 
broken  his  father's  heart,  run  away,  become  an  in- 
fidel, a  journalist  in  France,  a  painter  in  Italy,  a 
convert  to  truth,  with  a  cleared  character,  abun- 
dant means,  nn  English  estate,  and  dies  with  a  rich 
heiress  deeply  in  love  with  him,  because  he  fears 
that  her  affections  are  bestowed  on  his  brother. 
This  brother  is  one  of  the  two,  who,  we  supposed 
might  be  the  hero  through  two  volumes.  We  never 
know  whether  he  married  the  lady  who  loved  his 
brother,  and  for  whose  love  his  brother  died  ;  it 
is  probable.  As  to  the  lady's  brother  who  we  also 
supposed  for  two  volumes  might  be  the  hero,  ho 
goes  to  Iudia,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  The 
lady  who  is  the  subject  of  these  mistakes  "because 
she  has  two  names,  Clara  and  Effie,  is  left  at  the 
death  couch  of  the  one  brother,  along  with  the 
other  brother,  and  her  future  is  unknown.  She 
had  been  nearly  made  a  Roman  Catholic  by  a 
Rector  who  became  first  a  Puseyite,  then  a  Roman- 
ist, next  a  Monk  ;  and  who  was  attached  to  his 
fair  parishioner  in  a  manner  that  became  not  a 
priest  of  Rome. 

The  object  of  the  anthor  is  the  common  one  now 
of  tracing  the  superiority  of  scriptural  Christianity 
over  the  negations  of  infidelity  and  the  affirmatives 
of  superstition.  The  objection  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  seeks  this  object  is  found  in  the  difficulty 
of  really  knowing  his  purpose.  Some  labour  is 
requisite  to  get  at  the  author's  side. 

The  volumes  contain  passage  ambitiously  written 
but  occasionally  they  are  shrouded   iu  mist,  and 


sometimes  they  exhibit  an  intolerant  spirit  towards 
political  liberalism,  which  has  nothing  akin  to 
religious  latitudinarism  in  its  nature ;  yet  in  this 
story  the  president  of  the  Reform  Society,  at  No- 
town  is  an  infidel,  becomes  a  murderer,  casts  the 
blame  upon  another,  is  arrested  finally,  pleads  guilt  j, 
is  condemed  to  die,  but  slaughters  a  fellow  vaga- 
bond who  visits  him  in  the  condemned  cell,  and 
then  being  deemed  mad,  is  turned  into  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Nothing  of  that  nature  has  happened  in 
this  country  since  the  invention  of  railways,  but  it 
should  have  occurred  since  the  application  of  tele- 
graphing—a much  shorter  period — for  a  telegraph 
message  is  sent  early  in  the  first  volume.  We  sus- 
pect the  author  of  some  carelessness  on  these 
chronological  matters,  and  on  other  little  points  ; 
for  at  page  223,  vol.  ii ,  the  reader  is  told  how,  at 
the  docks  or  quays  at  Southampton,  "  Sir  Isaac 
hurried  away,  pulling  Clara  after  him,  and  Frederick 
Esdaile  saw  them  no  more."  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  this  information,  and  the  natural  in- 
ference of  the  reader  would  be  that  they  never 
met  again ;  but  that  would  be  an  erroneous  notion ; 
for  they  met  often  and  at  page  286  vol.  iii.,  it  » 
at  the  close  of  the  book  written  of  Frederiek 
Eisdale's  brother,— "  He  is  dying  forme,"  thought 
Clare,  "  He  is  dying  for  me,  thought  Frederick," 
as  they  looked  together  on  the  dying. 

We  have  stated  that  the  work  is  a  rather  ambi- 
tious one ;  but  then  such  passages  as  the  following 
are  only  ambitious  in  appearance.  The  thoughts 
are  very  common  aud  erroueous  withal.  The  high 
road  of  life  is  absolutely  "  Macadamised  "  or  paved 
with  deep  feelings,  if  we  could  look  for,  and  see 
them.  We  cannot  see  them  all.  And  the  world 
is  getting  old— so  old  that  lands  long  worn  out  are 
becoming  again  young. 

There  is  no  scope  on  the  high  road  of  life  for  the  display 
of  deep  feeling.  For  a  few  moment s,  one  is  allowed  either 
to  weep,  or  to  rrjoice,  but,  the  stewards  of  the  prince  of  this 
world  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  heart.  Stage-coaches  do  not 
often  pause  because  hearses  and  mourners  stop  the  way. 
Warriors  rany  fall  like  autumn  leaves  upon  the  battle-field, 
but  the  tide  of  conflict  sweeps  on.  Statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists may  l*y  aside  their  seals  of  office  ;  many  a  ^  roll  of 
red  tape  may  be  wound  off,  and  used  up,  but  the  nation  and 
government  jog  and  job  on  as  before.  All  the  head  of  a 
Notown  firm  may  have  gone  the  way  of  all  firms,  but  their 
respected  names  figure  still  in  staring  letters  on  the  wails  of 
their  warehouses;  they  even  retain  their  dignified  place  in 
the  bank  books  and  ledgers  of  the  world,  for  Messrs.  In- 
dustry, Cotton  and  Sons  never  die.  Pestilence  may  carry 
away  whole  files  of  editors  and  correspondents,  compositors, 
and  pressmen ;  statists  and  politicians  may  lie  low  on  the 
bier,  but  The  Time*  thunders  away  from  the  Olympus  ia 
Printing  House  Square  with  as  much  vehemenoe  as  ever. 
Death  may  enter  into  our  palaces,  lay  low  the  crowned  head 
and  snatch  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  that  holds  it,— bat  the 
sovereign  lifes  for  ever.  Old  time  as  he  passes  on,  mows 
down  generation  after  generation  but  the  great  world  la 
always  young,  life  is  stronger  than  death,  and  the  work  of 
hope  blighter  than  the  indolence  of  despair. 
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Perhaps  the  following  sketch  of  a  good  old 
English  gentleman  is  better  drawn  than  some  of 
the  more  complicated  characters  which  come  op  in 
these  volumes. 

Sir  Isaac  Maberlj  lived  in  good  style;  bad  a  magnificent 
house  and  grounds;  kept  his  hunters,  his  footmen,  his 
grooms,  his  dogs,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  gentleman ; 
gave  handsome  dinner  parties,  and,  above  all,  never  kept  his 
tradespeople  waiting  for  their  money.  He  thoaght  things 
in  general  in  an  enfeebled  and  degenerate  condition ;  and 
rejoiced  in  the  memory  of  a  golden  time  when  he  was  young, 
When  church  and  king  always  went  together ;  when  parties 
were  parties,  and  wore  their  colours ;  when  respectability 
walked  at  its  full  height,  and  was  duly  reverenced  by  the 
throngs  below ;  when  there  was  not  this  everlasting  striving 
after  something  new ;  when  folks  believed  in  their  grand- 
fathers, and  were  content  to  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  these 
old  Gamaliels.  When  tradesmen  were  kept  at  their  proper 
distance,  and  their  proper  level ,  when  poor  people  were  as 
ignorant  as  they  ought  to  be ;  when  there  was  no  senti- 
mental nonsense  about  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes ; 
when  a  gentleman's  education  waa  confined  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages and  a  respectable  arithmetic ;  when,  in  short,  society 
was  as  grand  an  institution  as  could  be  desired,  and  was 
profoundly  and  fashionably  ignorant  of  all  that  went  on 
below  its  own  elevated  level. 

Immediately  proceeding  this  passage  we  meet 
the  following  sentences ;  page  134,  vol  i. 

Lady  Maberly  had  long  since  departed  to  her  rest,  and  this 
Sir  Isaac  regarded  as  a  somewhat  ungrateful  act.  He  had 
bestowed  title  and  position  upon  that  lady,  and  she  had  re- 
nounced them  both.  Sir  Isaac  did  not  like  it,  and  he  re- 
solved to  give  no  other  woman  the  chance  of  treating  him  so 
unhandsomely. 

We  are  not  to  consider  this  as  the  author's 
manner  in  speaking  or  thinking  of  death,  but 
Sir  Isaac  Maberly's,  a  consequential  gentleman, 
who  did  not  deem  that  his  wife  had  done  himself 
any  honour  in  marrying  him :  yet  the  passage  is 
unjust  to  the  great  man  of  the  parish,  for  at  page 
809,  vol  ii.,  he  meets  a  lady,  of  whom  it  is  said : — 

This  lady  waa  "my  sister  Craigie,**  under  whose  escort  Sir 
Isaac  proposed  placing  himself  and  their  daughter  for  their 
first  Continental  trip.  She  was  Lady  Maberly's  only  sister, 
and  many  years  her  senior ;  Sir  Isaac  had  married  rather 
late  in  life  a  sweet  Scotch  lassie,  whose  death,  very  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  Clara,  he  had  sincerely  deplored. 

Two  ideas  of  Sir  Isaac  Maberly's  character  are 
presented  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  passages. 
They  are  very  different.  We  have  noticed  that 
the  author  does  not  like  reform,  and  it  is  dear 
that  he  does  not  much  like  these  strikes,  which 
have  been  over  plentiful  during  the  past  year. 

Coming  a  stranger  to  Notown,  Joe  found  it  op-hill  work ; 
bat  he  was  clever  and  industrious,  and  though  he  hai  been 
in  one  "strike"  and  had  learned  that  employers  can  live 
longer  without  men,  than  workmen  can  without  wages,  he 
was  generally  well  behaved,  and  had  been  successful. 

The  notion  of  a  well-behaved  workman,  taught 
in  "  Yes  and  No/'  is  "one  who  never  joins  a  strike ;" 
yet  strikes  are  not  always  on  the  working  side. 
The  great  builders  of  London  struck  against  their 
men  last  summer,  and  the  iron  masters  of  Scotland 
struck  against  their  men  this  winter :  yet  these 
gentlemen  have  generally  done  well  in  the  world. 
Operatives  are  not  always  beaten  in  their  strikes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  often  successful,  but  we 


believe  there  would  never  be  a  successful  strike  if 
masters  and  men  would  consult  more  frequently 
together  on  their  mutual  interests. 

So  in  reference  to  the  Early  Closing  Movement, 
the  author  differs  from  the  majority  of  Christian 
people,  and  even  men  of  the  world.  He  takes  two 
of  his  friends  to  a  casino  upon  a  legitimate  errand ; 
page  157,  vol.  iii. 

They  saw  numbers  of  young  men  from  the  neighbouring 
shops,  who  were  congratulating  themselves  and  one 
another  upon  the  fact  that  the  Early  Closing  Association 
had  succeeded  in  securing  for  them  this  desirable  opportunity 
of  moral  training. 

A  Bneer  of  this  nature  is  worse  than  a  state- 
ment, and  the  author  who  makes  it  has  a  little  to 
learn  and  much  to  repent.  We  doubt  not  that 
many  young  men  have  passed  their  leisure  hours 
badly,  but  it  is  not  in  those  hours  gained  by  the 
Early  Closing  Association  to  the  shopkeepers  that 
casinos  are  crowded.  Their  trade  is  more  active 
farther  through  the  night. 

A  better  estimate  of  another  class  in  society  is 
found  in  the  following  passage.  It  refers  to  men 
whose  labours  are  frequently  overlooked,  or  under- 
valued. 

Hen  are  they  who  scarcely  koow  what  a  night's  rest  is ; 
whose  time  is  passed  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness  and  suffering,  the  haunts  of  fever  and  ef 
death ;  men,  of  whom  the  scientific  annals  make  no  mention, 
but  whose  names  are  graven  on  the  hearts  and  borne  up- 
wards and  heavenwards  in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of 
the  dying  and  bereaved  ;  men  who  give  their  time  and  lives 
for  their  fellow  creatures,  and  who  do  this  without  the  idea 
of  reputation,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the  great,  bat 
from  simple  Christian  love.  There  are  hundreds  of  those 
men,  whose  reward  here  is  the  consciousness  of  a  charity 
that  is  "  more  blessed,'*  but  whose  reward  hereafter  will  be 
just. 

When  the  author  gets  into  the  regions  of  deep 
or  of  high  thought,  he  makes  mistakes  in  his 
theories,  as  the  following  passage  on  Life  and 
Death  will  show  : — 

Life  is  ever  passing  upward  into  higher  forms,  but  only 
through  the  disintegration  of  the  lower.  From  the  cell, 
which  may  be  plant  or  animal,  and  whose  functions  are  all 
performed  by  this  one  organ,  np  through  any  glowing  eon- 
plication,  to  man  himself,  there  is  no  life  without  death.  Yes 
even  man  is  part  of  a  higher  organisation.  The  individual 
grows,  but  the  nation  lives.  Nations  have  passed  away,  but 
the  old  world  is  ever  young.  And  the  only  destiny  for  this 
world  of  ours  is,  that  its  multifarious  kingdoms  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  -  What 
then,  you  may  ask  is  the  meaning  of  the  universal  shudder 
at  dissolution,  the  instinctive  recoil  from  death  t  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  is  its  meaning ; — that  there  is  a  strange 
discord  between  the  death  of  man  and  his  knowledge  of  him- 
self. Man  made  in  the  image  of  God  was  not  meant  nor 
made  to  die,  and  he  has  found  it  out;  for  man  is  more  than 
oeJl,  or  plant,  or  animal,  or  community,  and  has  that  within 
him  which  can  never  die. 

Look  at  the  assertions, — "  there  is  no  life  with- 
out death ;"  yet  life  must  have  preceded  death, 
and  as  a  Christian  the  author  believes  in  the  life  of 
the  soul,  to  which  there  is  no  death — no  annihila- 
tion of  existence,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
body,  its  suspension;  "even  man  is  part  of  a 
higher  organization,"  but  in  any  sense  affecting 
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the  highest  interest  of  the  mau  this  is  a  blander 
too.  He  stands  out  individually  with  more  prom- 
inence than  nationally.  So,  the  last  sentences  of 
the  extract  contradict  the  earlier :  but  we  may 
perhaps  be  told  that  all  these  contradictions  are 
the  mistakes  of  a  half  informed  person  getting  out 
of  infidelity  into  Christianity.  In  that  case  the 
illustration  is  done  very  well,  but  many  persons 
may  forget  this  interpretation. 

Dissenters  are  not  treated  always  with  considera- 
tion by  the  author.  Indeed,  the  Nonconformist 
ladies  of  England  introduced  in  the  novel  are  dis- 
agreeable persons  rather,  although  more  justice  is 
done  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North.  We 
think  the  first  named  class  badly  represented  in 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Penrose,  of  Hampstead  ;  and  the 
Sabbath  afternoon  teas  suffer  also,  as  see  under : — 

Mrs.  Penrose  left  the  room  to  superintend  tea-making  for 
the  Penrose  family ;  for  tea-drinking  on  the  Sunday  after- 
soon  was  a  serions  undertaking.  Whether  the  evening 
sermons  were  particularly  drowsy,  and  required  libations  in 
copious  quantity  from  the  "  enp  which  cheers,"  or  whether 
the  discourses  were  so  narcotic  in  their  effect  that  tea  was 
taken  as  an  anti-soporilic,  or  whether  they  were  so  dry  that 
it  needed  mnch  hot  water  for  their  liquifaction,  we  do  not 
know  •  bnt  certain  it  is  that  the  Penroses  took  very  mnoh 
more  tea  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  before  service,  than  on 
any  other  day. 

It  must  have  been  after  one  of  these  heavy  tea 
drinkings  that  the  author  wrote  as  follows,  for  the 
sentence  occurs  in  the  third  page  after  the  last 
extract. 

Here  and  there  a  minute  cloud,  that  happened  to  be  a  fair 
target  for  the  aim  of  the  unseen  giant,  had  canght  in  its  fleecy 
fold  one  of  his  fire-tipped  shafts,  and  it  hung  in  mid-air, 
telling  the  silent  world  of  the  resources  of  the  bridegroom 
of  the  day,  as  he  issues  from  Auroras  chamber. 

It  was  not  near  Hampstead,  with  all  its  suburban 
beauty,  but  at  Ngous  that  the  unseen  giant  came 
and  did  as  above  described,  and  it  is  the  Rhone  to 
which  the  author  addresses  the  following  remarks 

-The  Bights  of  ugly  death,"  "the  fearful  wrecks"  of 
hearts  and  hope,  "  the  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon,"  the 
Christians  whose  blood  satiated  the  fury  of  philosophic 
paganism,  the  patriots  who  were  offered  as  a  holocaust  to 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  have  all  been  swept  into  the  bosom  of 
the  deep  by  thee,  and  their  gore  washed  clean  by  thy  waters, 
oh  mightj  Rhone !  Yes,  from  thy  home  amid  the  glaciers, 
from  thy  sunny  splendours  in  the  Leman  Lake,  from  thy 
mountain  gorget,  thy  vineyards,  and  thy  fields  of  light,  thou 
hati  tone  to  hide  for  ever  a  whole  world  of  dread  struggling 
with  the  time  which  thou  dost  not  inaptly  figure— of  fearful 
craving  after  a  bourne  that  the  wide  sea,  to  which  thy  waters 
ever  roll  their  immeasurable  volume,  so  dimly  represents. 
Silence,  Jnles !  Thou  hast  thrown  "  the  dice  of  God,"  and 
1ft ey  are  -always  loaded." 

Jules  hod  thrown  a  manuscript  into  the  Rhone, 
was  then  passing  for  a  Frenchman  and  an  editor 

e  is  the  brother  of  Frederick  Eisdale  and  he  is 
also  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  The  figurative  is 
a  Httle  over-coloured  and  we  dislike  greatly  the 
expressions  in  the  last  sentence,  for  xJf  they  are 
expressive  they  also  are  irreverent. 

We  must  not  continue  this  extracting  process ; 
but  the  next  quotation  may  be  excused  as    a 


flagrant  proof  of  the  author's  practice  in  throwing 
together  illustrations  that  are  entirely  unconnected. 

Now  a  death's  head,  with  phosphorescent  light  in  each 
sightless  socket,  grins  on  a  gilded  prow,  and  he  battles  with 
the  breakers  that  he  may  seize  and  hug  it  to  his  breast.  A 
foul  superstition  based  on  emphatic  falsehood  holds  him 
spellbound  for  awhile.  A  shattered  flagstaff  whose  pennon 
flies  jauntily  over  the  wretched  raft  to  which  drowning  men 
are  clinging,  now  tempts  him  thither,  and  he  finds  again  a 
momentary  pause,  but  this  was  merely  the  suspense  which 
he  who  laughs  at  life  and  grins  at  death  may  prolong  but 
cannot  destroy. 

A  death's  head  might  do  very  well  upon  a  pirate's 
prow,  but  would  look  uncommonly  incongruous  on 
a  gilded  prow  of  a  pleasure  vessel.  Be  sure  the 
death's  head  is  always  in  these  cases  kept  from  pub- 
lic view.  Perhaps  one  more  extract  will  convey 
more  accurately  than  its  predecessors  the  teaching 
of  the  writer,  and  be  just  to  him.     It  is  true 

Alas  t  the  circles  created  on  the  waters  of  time,  as  one 
soul  after  another  disappears  beneath  them,  widen  and  grow 
less  defined,  until  they  are  lost  to  human  ken,  and  man  must 
learn  that  the  lifetime  of  his  fathers  and  his  brethren,  U 
the  period  allotted  to  htm  for  his  deeds  of  goodness,  of  obe- 
dience, of  loyalty  and  of  love ;  that  he  cannot  perform  to  a 
ghost  of  the  departed,  what  he  neglected  to  the  living ;  that 
repentance  and  not  pride,  faith  and  not  falsehood,  the  re- 
solves born  of  godly  sorrow,  not  the  impudent  defiance  of 
remorse,  are  the  means  by  which  peace  flows  from  tho  Un- 
seen and  Eternal  into  the  midst  of  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  seen  and  the  temporal. 

The  grave  is  deemed  often  the  termination  of  all 
our  labours,  and  means  of  loving  and  working,  but 
not  often  do  we  look  upon  each  opened  grave  in 
that  respect.  It  is,  however  a  correct  view. 
Some  friend  has  gone  away  for  whom  we  can  do 
nothing  more,  and  one  of  our  accounts  is  closed  for 
ever  in  this  state  of  being. 

If  the  novel  had  not  been  earnestly  praised  jn 
several  quarters  during  the  past  month,  we  might 
not  have  read  it.  Having  gone  through  that  duty 
carefully  we  have  expressed  an  opinion  not  quite 
so  high  as  that  of  others,  but  it  is  a  work  out  of 
the  common  course  and  exhibiting  more  than  com- 
mon power  in  a  good  purpose ;  or  our  notice  would 
not  have  extended  so  far. 


Colonel  Biptoiti  Daughters.     1  vol.,  pp.  284.     By 

Carolini  Rjcketts.  London :  L.  Booth. 
"Who  can  have  paid  for  the  printing?"  is  the 
only  idea  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  some  books. 
The  tale  before  us  is  a  love  story.  There  is  no- 
thing but  love  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
heroine  falls  in  love  with  the  hero,  and  l?e  pays 
her  the  same  compliment ;  but  some  one  else  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him  before,  and  this  is  set  for- 
ward to  the  heroine  as  a  reason  for  her  giving  up 
her  hero ;  but  she  won't  do  anything  of  the  kincj. 
She  holds  him  fast  enough.  However,  she'  has 
not  any  money ;  neither  has  he,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  married.  They  are  married,  though,  at 
last,  and  it  all  comet  right  in  the  end,  o»ly  the 
hero  has  married  the  other  lady  in  the  utterim*** 
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from  gratitude — because,  in  true  novel  style,  sue 
has  got  the  chance  of  saving  his  life.  Of  course 
she  died,  all  in  proper  time,  just  to  allow  the  hero 
to  marry  the  right  person  after  all. 

But  the  volume  should  speak  for  itself.  The 
following  is  the  best  morceau  in  it : — 

Pleasure  ceases  to  be  enjoyment  when  it  is  made  the 
business  of  life  ;  it  then  beoomes  an  unhealthy  excitement, 
ever  craving  and  never  satisfied.  The  soul,  wasted  npon 
things  of  sense,  cleaves  to  the  dost ;  sometimes  it  strangles 
and  tries  to  soar,  bat  in  vain. 

Now  there  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  that ; 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
We  all  know  it,  and  we  don't  care  to  be  told  it  in 
common-place  language.  The  following  is  a  su- 
preme piece  of  egotistical  conceit.  Writers  should 
avoid  that  fault;  it  destroys  all  interest  in  an 
heroine  to  betray  the  petty  weakness  of  personal 
vanity.  After  saying  that  her  eyes  were  blue  and 
her  hair  golden  (query,  red  P),  she  states — 

Even  now,  when  I  am  writing  this  history  of  my  early 
life,  it  is  scarcely  altered  either  in  colour  or  redundancy.  I 
still  roll  it  round  my  head  in  large  braids,  and  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  confining  it  within  bounds,  from  which  it  is  still 
continually  escaping. 

In  reading  the  history  of  a  life,  we  don't  care 
to  learn  how  much  hair  has  been  left  by  brush  and 
comb  on  the  head  in  after  life.  Probably  the  lady's 
hairdresser  might  be  interested  in  the  fact  though, 
spite  of  our  indifference  on  the  subject.  But  the 
very  essence  of  sentimental  rubbish  is  contained  in 
the  next  quotation.  This  heroine,  who  is  so  proud 
of  her  hair,  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  a  boa 
from  her  own  neck  and  lend  it  to  her  widowed 
beloved,  that  he  may  not  get  cold  in  skating.  Of 
course  he  makes  a  show  of  resistance,  suggesting 
a  case  of  catarrh  to  the  lady  herself;  but,  at  last, 

He  yielded  to  my  wishes,  wrapping  it,  I  thought,  rather 
wineceesariry  over  his  mouth,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  that 
feature  for  some  minutes. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  fancy— and  surely  com- 
mon sense  would  have  suggested  the  same  to  the 
lady— that  the  gentleman  wanted  to  escape  either 
tooth-ache  or  sore  throat.  But  no,  that  was  not 
half  sentimental  enough.  The  context,  where  a 
gentleman  says  that  the  innamorato  kept  this  won- 
derful boa  "  wrapped  round  his  waist,  but  every 
now  and  then  had  the  strangest  fancy  for  envelop- 
ing his  mouth  in  it,"  betrays  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  absolutely  kissing  the  dirty  animal  skin ! 

Extracts  generally  pronounce  the  verdict.  In 
the  present  case  we  forbear  to  comment.  The 
title  page  says,  "the  right  of  translation  is  re- 
served." Surely  the  prohibition  was  unnecessary. 


Bt/bre  the  Dawn :    a  Tale  of  Italy.     By  Katb 

Cjuchtoh.     2  vols.     London:   C.  J.  Skeet. 
A  hovel  by  an  actress !     The  idea  is  peculiar  but 
the  fact  lies  before  us;   for  in  the  preface  the 
authoress  tells  as  that  she  made  her  appearance  as 


a  singer  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  early  in  the  year 
1852,  but  ill  health  compelling  her  to  relinquish 
her  profession,  she  turned  her  attention  to  litera- 
ture. The  title  promises  much  in  these  days, 
when  Italy,  and  especislly  Lombardy,  where  the 
opening  scene  is  laid,  is  so  vividly  called  before 
the  public.  Unfortunately  the  promise  is  not 
redeemed — for  the  writer  fritters  away  her  time 
and  paper  in  love-sick  nonsense  and  petty  domestic 
detail,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  broad  records  of 
modern  limes  and  the  condition  of  society.  She 
talks  of  "  poor  Italy !"  but  she  does  not  paint  a 
nation's  anguish -*-only  the  petty  despair  of  two  or 
three  maudlin  and  sentimental  couples  of  lovers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  volume  there  is  an 
account  of  the  Carnival  at  Milan  in  1853.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  one  part  of  the  city  :— 

The  Corso,  which  is  the  great  lounge  of  the  town,  was 
filled  with  a  strange,  motley  crowd,  unlike  but  in  one  thing 
— their  mirth ;  and  surely  there  never  was  a  happier  looking 
set  of  faces  moTing  op  and  down  that  long  street,  which  runt 
directly  from  that  matchless  piece  of  gothic  architecture  in 
white  marble,  the  cathedra],  with  its  hundreds  of  pinnacles 
and  figures,  right  down  to  the  Porta  Oriental©,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  city.  The  peasant,  with  his  short  velvet 
jacket  and  peaked  felt  hat,  his  lover  hanging  on  his  arm, 
her  bright  silver  pins  shining  in  her  black  hair :  dozens  of 
bourgeoises  in  their  black  lace  veils,  and  jostling  against 
the  exquisites  of  fashion—all  good-humoured  together,  for 
it  is  the  Carnival,  when  every  one  is  expected  to  be  merry 
and  good  tempered.  The  road  is  completely  full,  and  pretty 
dames  in  Parisian  mode  nod  gaily  to  their  acquaintances  on 
the  pathway*  as  they  pass  on  in  their  handsome  carriages. 
The  line  breaks  for  a  little,  and  on  oome  a  number  of  hone, 
men,  their  swords  clattering  as  they  go.  They  are  officers, 
and  all  Austrians,  of  course.  Baron  Durstein,.the  governor 
of  the  town,  with  his  suite. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  several  objects  of  interest  to  this  crowd  of  peo- 
ple moving  backwards  and  forwards—the  cafes,  the  confec- 
tioners, the  print  shops,  the  masquerade  pictures,  side  by 
side  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on 
whom  the  townspeople  look  with  a  little  more  complacency 
since  he  has  given  them  the  permission  to  have  some  inno- 
cent amusement.  They  try  to  forget  how  long  he  has  made 
them  wait  for  it.  True,  it  is  but  half  a  Carnival ;  not  a 
mask  to  be  allowed  in  the  streets ;  but  au  Italian  amuses 
himself  so  easily,  he  is  a  real  philosopher,  if  ever  there  was 
one— for  he  takes  the  evil  and  the  good  just  as  it  comes, 
and  goes  his  way  as  happy  as  ever.  There  is  some  levity  in 
this,  I  adroit;  but  then  it  has  its  advantages,  and  the  fruit 
of  this  is,  good  nature,  free  from  all  grumbling  and  repining. 

We  dispute  the  "  philosophy"  of  the  Italian. 
There  is  little  philosophy  in  his  servile  indolence, 
which  made  him  submit  so  tamely  to  the  yoke  of 
the  oppressor,  until  resistance  has  become  useless, 
and  he  mutt,  whether  he  will  or  not,  accept  the 
good  with  the  bad.  We  next  have  a  particular 
instance  of  Austrian  despotism  given  us,  which  wo 
may  receive  either  as  a  fact  or  aa  a  fiction  baaed 
on  a  fact ;  for  in  a  note  the  authoress  says  : — 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  that  follows  relating  to  the 
acts  of  the  Government  of  Milan  during  this  time,  are  not 
fancies  of  the  author's  brain,  but  truthful  records  of  whit 
happened  during  her  stay  there. 

Before  relating  the  story  it  must  be  premised 
that  the  following  order  was  issued  by  the  Go* 
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vernm$nt.  There  had  been  insurrectionary  move- 
ments  going  on  in  the  city,  and  these,  although 
quelled  for  the  time,  had  giv en  rise  to  the  above- 
named  official  announcement : — 

In  order  to  insure  public  tranquillity,  no  person  will  be 
■Mowed  to  qnit  any  house  after  nine  in  the  evening,  at  which 
hour  all  eaJfes  have  orders  to  elose ;  not  more  than  three 
persons  will  be  permitted  to  converse  together  in  the  streets. 
No  theatre  will  be  opened,  no  walking-sticks  may  be  carried 
by  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  slight  cane, 
sad  a  tax  will  be  levied  on  the  townspeople  for  the  families 
of  those  soldiers  who  have  been  killed  in  the  late  outbreak. 
The  transgressions  of  these  laws  will  be  visited  with  the 
strerest  judgment. 

By  order  of  the  Governor, 

Baron  Dubstkjn. 

Hut  was  the  proclamation,  and  now  we  proceed 
to  the  story — which  seems  too  gross  a  piece  of 
tyranny  for  even  Austrian  despotism.  A  gentle- 
man, Antonio  Montara  by  name — the  hero  of  the 
book — had  been  seriously  ill,  and  feeling  that  he 
needed  some  support  in  his  daily  constitutional 
walks,  took  with  him  a  stout  stick,  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  had  a  leaden  head.  This  stick 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  words  of  the 
Government  proclamation,  which  specially  restricted 
all  such  appendages  to  the  dimensions  of  a  slight 
erne.  However,  that  transgression  might  have 
been  passed  over,  had  he  not  nnfortunately  fallen 
in  with  a  great  crowd.  "  There  were  men  with 
knives,  fighting  with  the  soldiers ;  women  scream- 
ing, and  turning  round  to  flee  away ;  drums  were 
heating,  and  cannons  stood  in  front  of  the  multi- 
tude ready  to  fire  on  them  if  they  did  not  lay  down 
their  arms.*' 

Now  Signor  Antonia,  being  weak  from  recent 
Alness,  and  not  feeling  himself  eqnal  to  enter  into 
this  fight,  very  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  For  this  purpose  he  put  his  best  leg 
foremost,  and  ran  for  it,  As  it  happened,  lie  had 
better  have  managed  hia  escape  in  a  more  leisurely 
■noaer,  for  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Austrian 
wWiers,  commanded  by  a  young  lieutenant.  The 
joung  officer  "  thought  this  would  be  a  nice 
opportunity  for  him  to  prove  his  seal  in  his  mas- 
ter's service,  and  so  he  ordered  his  men  to  arrest 
him."  But 'Antonio  was  not  disposed  to  submit 
tamely.  "  The  good  stick  served  him  for  some 
time  to  keep  his  enemies  at  bay ;  nevertheless,  it 
*x>n  became  clear  that  such  an  unequal  contest 
could  end  in  nothing  but  the  defeat  of  the  single 
*nan  dealing  out  blows  in  all  directions."  Of 
course  he  was  arrested,  taken  before  the  Baron, 
•nd  sentenced  to  death ! — the  slick  being  pro- 
nounced "  an  implement  of  war."  On  the  subse- 
quent representations  of  his  friends  his  innocence 
was  proved  and  acknowledged,  and  an  order  for 
™  release  signed ;  but  when  presented  at  the 
tttadel  it  was  unfortunately  too  late,  as  Antonio 
W  already  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
ton  strangled ! 

...  ^ow  8uch  details  as  the  above  are  not  very 
"kelv  to  be  true.  Sick  men  do  not  run  and  do 
not  fight,     pQt  the  writer  soon  diverges  again 


into  her  more  natural  minutiae  of  love  episodes. 
This  book  disappoints.  The  materials  are  splendid, 
but  the  writer  wastes  her  sympathies  and  skill  on 
trifles,  and  keeps  the  important  points  in  abeyance. 
It  is  feminine  to  a  degree — be  it  not  ungallant  to 
say  so — and  feminine  sentiment  takes  the  place  of 
sterling  truth  and  historical  fact.  Neither  is  the 
interest  well  sustained.  There  are  too  many  pro- 
minent characters,  and  the  tale  stretches  over  too 
large  a  space  of  time.  The  narrative  is  not  suffi- 
ciently coudensed.  First  comes  the  father  and 
mother,  then  their  children,  and  then  their  grand- 
children— the  unfortunate  strangled  man  being  one 
of  the  latter. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  get  into 
raptures  about  this  work.  We  really  would  do 
so  were  it  possible;  but  there  it  such  a  thing  as 
justice  to  the  public. 


Scenes  and  Incidents  of  Missionary  labour.  1  Vol., 
quarto,  gilt.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday. 
This  volume  contains  a  number  of  illustrations, 
with  desoriptive  letter-press,  taken  from  the  diffe- 
rent Mission  fields  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  volume  oontains  forty-eight  of  these  illustra- 
tions, of  which  seven  are  connected  with  China, 
one  with  Japan,  fifteen  with  India,  four  with  New 
Zealand,  seven  with  North  America,  ten  with 
Africa,  and  the  others  are  various.  The  informa- 
tion afforded  on  the  state  of  the  Missions  makes 
forty-eight  small  chapters,  and  although  confined 
to  the  Church  Missions  is  interesting  to  all  classes. 
The  plates  are  well  executed,  and  the  volume  is 
altogether  an  agreeable  accession  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature.  The  author  is  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  the  South  American  States  have  now  any- 
thing lo  do  with  the  slave  trade.  The  Brazilian 
Government  endeavour  honestly,  we  believe,  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade ;  and  in  all  the  other  8outh 
American  States  slavery  itself  has  long  been  illegal. 


John  Angell  James.  A  Review  of  his  History, 
Character,  Eloquence,  and  Literary  Labours. 
By  Jomr  Campbell,  D.D.  1  Vol.  pp.  956. 
Loudon :  John  Snow. 
This  volume  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  biography 
of  this  late  eminent  and  influential  man.  It  is 
rather  an  essay  on  bis  literary  and  ministerial  la- 
bours, combined  with  so  many  particulars  of  his 
life  as  seem  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  his 
professional  career.  The  late  John  Angell  James 
was  connected  by  visible  providential  links  with 
Robert  Haldane,  and  his  determination  lo  found  a 
seminary  for  theological  students.  Mr.  James 
studied  there ;  and  Dr,  Campbell,  by  this  book, 
seised  the  attention,  given  at  this  period  naturally 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  James,  as  a  means  of  turning 
the  public  mind  on  the  state  of  Academio  training 
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for  (he  ministry.    The  Non-Conformist  institutions 
for  that  purpose  in  England  are  not)  in  bit  opinion, 
well  adapted  for  their  work  ;  too  much  attention 
is  bestowed  on  classical  studies,  and  perhaps  too 
little  on  religions  attainments*    Young  men  go  into 
the  ministry  as  others  go  to  the  bar  or  the  desk ; 
imagining  that  it  is  a  genteel  profession,  without 
too  many  cares,  requiring  only  a  small  capital,  and 
not  involving  too  much  work.     Knowing  that  this 
is  the  true  motive  in  a  multitude  of  casts  we  are 
astonished   that  the  reasonable  expectations  are 
fulfilled  in  so  few  of  them.     These  reasonable  ex* 
Dictations  are  that  the  ministry  should  be  much 
less  efficient  than  it  is,  and  its  members  far  less 
devoted  than  they  are.     The  Church  requires  for 
its  purposes  peculiar  men,  and  it  only  gets  average 
men.     Unfortunately,  the  Church  may  have  de- 
served all  this  loss  by  placing  too  much  value  on  a 
curiculum,  and  too  little  on  energy  and  actual 
literary  qualifications  ;  far  too  little  on  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  we  scarcely  anticipate  at 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  too  little  indeed  on  the 
religious  character  of  the  student,  which  cannot  be 
in  all  cases,  or  in  many  cases,  even  matured  on 
their  entrance  to  this  profession.     Dr.  Campbell 
thinks  that  the  course  of  theological  study  should 
not  commence  until  the  twenty-first  year ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  that  case  originates  in  the  fact  that 
young  men  must  be  employed,  unless  they  are  rich. 
Therefore  the  Church   must  either  provide  the 
means  of    theological  training  to  persons  com- 
mended thereto  by  the  congregations,  be  contented 
with  such  rich  young   men  at   offer,  or  go  on 
as  at  present.     The  first  is  the  best  course — and 
although  the  second  might  be  supplemented  by  many 
useful  suggestions,  yet  it  can  never  equal  the  first 
as  the  plain  mode  of  providing  an  efficient  ministry. 
Although  this    subject    occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume,  still  it  is  only  incidental 
during  a  narrative  of  the  literary  and  ministerial 
work  of  a  great  and  good  man.     A  note  of  the 
various  works  contributed  to  religion*  literature 
by  Mr,  James,  with  an  account  of  their  origin,  and 
an  estimate  of  their  character,  is  an  acquisition  to 
many  who  admire  bis  closing  life — for  it  was  a 
long  life — exercising  an  abiding  influence  over  the 
current  generation,  but  deeply  rooted  ill  the  past. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  supplied  this  key  to  the  biography 
of  his  late  friend. 

It  is  written  with  a  careful  attention  to  details 
that,  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Mr,  James  and  the  publication  of  the 
volume,  was  only  practicable  to  one  who  had  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literary  labours 
and  the  professional  life  which  he  depicts.  The 
volume  may  be  considered  as  a  criticism  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Mr.  James  ;  taking,  however  the 
more  agreeable  part  of  criticism,  and  converting  it 
iuto  a  narrative,  with  those  reflections  which 
naturally  occur  to  a  suggestive  mind  engaged  upon 
a  subject  that  has  been  linked  to,  comes  frequently 
up  through,  and  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
history  of  non  conforming  principles,  and  of  reli- 
gious principles  in  this  country  for  fifty  years, 


Okf  Frimds  tmd  Ntw  J*qmM**itt  by  Attfis 
SrEiCKxajrt).  1  Vol.,  p.p.,  Ml.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
This  volume  contains  twelve  different  tales, 
chiefly  drawn  from  Suffolk  scenery,  manners  and 
traditions,  and  not  all  published  for  the  first  time  j 
but  all  very  interesting^  Of  the  twelve  the 
majority  relate  to  the  dark  side  of  nature  ;  and  we 
suppose  that  to  be  the  state  of  life  in  Suffolk  as 
elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  founded  on  tb# 
smuggling  practices  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in 
Suffolk,  which  in  their  turn  are  founded  on  the 
national  debt-  Many  evils  flow  out  of  that  burden 
on  our  industry  and  among  others  those  high  duties 
that  tempt  to  smuggling.  It  is  curious  that 
according  to  the  authoress  the  idea  that  smugglers 
never  die  rieh,  which  was  Common  in  Scotland  is 
prevalent  in  Suffolk.  There  is  not  any  truth  in 
the  superstition.  Seme  of  the  largest  fortunes  of 
the  country  were  founded  on  cheating,  and  smug- 
gling is  no  worse  than  any  other  description  of 
cheating.  Amongst  these  tales  also  we  find  an  atom 
of  the  leaven  that  we  have  observed  in  other  works 
of  this  lady.  She  supposes  that  certain  creeds 
exercise*  on  life  an  influence  which  they  do  not 
possess ;  and  makes  one  person  excuse  his  crime 
as  a  murderer  by  assuming  that  he  was  born  to 
this  deed.  Still  any  series  of  tales  from  Miss 
Strickland's  pen  is  certain  to  excell  far  the  average 
of  light  literature ;  and  her  stories  of  8uffolk  will 
be  extensively  read  in  the  present  form. 


Iruk  RenoaU  hi  1859,  by  the  Rev.  Joitk  Warn, 
D.D.  1  Vol.,  pp.,  819.  London :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 
The  author  of  this  volume  is  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied to  write  the  history  of  the  Irish,  or  as  they 
may  be  more  accurately  termed  the  Ulster  revivals. 
He  has  been  long  a  resident  in  London  aud  minister 
of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  there ;  but  he 
was  ordained  over  a  congregation  at  Newry,  and 
then  over  a  larger  congregation  in  Belfast,  before 
his  removal  to  London  from  his  native  province, 
Ulster.  Many  years  passed  in  London  had  worn 
down  all  local  prejudices,  and  preserved  all  that 
local  knowledge  which  one  conversant  long  with 
Ulster  could  alone  possess.  We  have  had  a  multi- 
tude of  small  pamphlets  on  the  revivals  in  Ulster 
by  strangers  to  the  people,  who  were  attracted 
there  by  the  report  of  glad  tidings,  to  Bee  if  all  they 
heard  was  true ;  but  this  little  volume  is  the  only 
connected  history  of  that  wondrous  work.  Some 
men  say  it  was  fanaticism— be  it  so— we  welcome 
a  fanaticism  that  empties  spirit  and  bible  stores 
— the  first  of  customers,  the  second  of  goods,  and 
gives  the  criminal  judges  of  Ireland  pleasure  tours 
through  Ulster.  The  first  chapter  of  the  history 
refers  in  general  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  on 
revivals.  The  latter  word  is  a  term  erroneously 
applied  often,  if  we  regard  its  strict  meaning. 
Perhaps  a  better  application  might  be  employed, 
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except  that  it  is  the  noun  of  a  verb  used  in 
a  scriptural  prayer  and  it  is  applied  therefore 
towards  a  community  on  the  highest  authority,  the 
only  authority  that  is  infallible.  Conversion  fol- 
lowing conviction  is  more  appropriate  probably  to 
the  majority  of  individuals  graciously  involved  by 
these  revivals.  We  should  not  say  of  the  Ethio- 
pian statesman  and  (he  Phillipian  jailer  that  their 
eases  were  identical.  One  came  through  prayerful 
and  calm  investigation  within  the  Church  and  the 
other  through  agony,  excitement  and  remorse.  The 
changes  in  both  men  were  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  one  case  the  circumstances,  to  some 
extent,  resemble  many  occurrences  in  Ulster,  de- 
nominated by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  a  man  whose  testimony 
might  be  considered  perfectly  ample  by  the  coolest 
inquirer,  as  "  the  physiological  accidents,"  and  we 
trust  that  there  have  been  also  many  cases  resemb- 
ling that  of  the  Ethiopian  statesman  in  these  re- 
vivals of  Ulster. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  details 
given  by  Dr.  Weir.  The  volume  is  not  large ;  the 
information  is  closely  condensed,  every  page  in- 
terests us,  because  we  remember  many  of  the  places 
named,  but  it  will  interest  all  intelligent  readers 
who  desire  to  have  a  record  by  a  competent  autho- 
rity, and  in  many  of  the  cases  a  witness,  of  the 
events  in  Ulster  last  year,  which  have  left  an  im- 
pression that  we  trust  will  never  be  obliterated 
from  the  province  in  future  years. 


Tie  Hellenic*  qf  Walter  Savage  Landor.     1  vol., 

pp.  272.  Edinburgh :  J.  Nichol. 
Twenty- six  of  the  poems  included  in  the  Hellenics 
are  reprints  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Landor :  and 
an  almost  equal  number,  or  twenty-five,  are  new 
poems,  or  re-written  subjects  ;  while  the  appendix 
contains  fourteen  poems  appertaining  to  Italy  and 
to  modern  times.  The  vigour  of  this  veteran  in 
literature  continues  unabated  at  an  age  when  the 
great  majority  of  men  have  long  ceased  to  labour. 
He  is,  in  the  vitality  of  genius,  like  Brougham  and 
Lyndhurst,  one  of  a  few.  Even  in  his  new  Latin 
poems  in  the  appendix,  the  same  condensed  strength 
that  distinguished  him  of  old  is  apparent.  One 
line  from  eight,  addressed  Ad  Fontificam,  on  the 
slaughter  of  Peruggio,  conveys  a  grand  truth  in 
terse  language.  The  Pope  may  have  forgotten 
it.  although  he  has  been  teaching  it  through  all  bis 
professional  life-time : — 

Vive  Dei  oblitus ;  non  trit  iitt  tui. 

There  are  some  lines  in  the  first  poem  of  the 
appendix  that  evidently  refer  to  unhappy  events  in 
the  old  poet's  history,  is  which  many  tried  friends 
considered  him  greatly  wrong: — 

If  I  extoll'd  the  virtaoa*  sad  the  vise, 
The  brave  and  beautiful,  and  well  diseern'd 
Their  featnr  ••  at  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  nine — 
If  I  have  won  a  kindnese  never  wooed — 
Could  I  fortee  that,  fallen  among  thieves, 
DespoiTd,  halt,  wounded— trampling  traffickers 


Should  throw  their  dirt  upon  me,  not  without 
Some  small  sharp  pebbles  carefully  inclosed  P 
However,  from  one  crime  they  are  exempt — 
They  do  not  strike  a  brother,  striking  me. 

There  is  concentric  bitterness  in  all  this;  but  it 
still  shows  the  pungent  force  of  the  writer. 

The  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  are  eulogistic  over  soon  in  his  life.  They 
may  turn  into  a  satire,  although  they  have  not 
been  long  written.  We  all  know  now  that  political 
reasons  induced  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  send  the 
"  vir  aute  viros"  back  to  his  farm  instead  of  Rome, 
and  the  tribune  was  deprived  even  of  his  command 
in  the  army  of  Central  Italy.  He  was  induced  to 
resign !  The  note  leaves  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi 
is  designated  as  the  vir  ante  viros. 

Hand  uaqnam  tetigit  ragam  men  dextera  dextram, 

Hornm  alii  jaceant,  nt  lubet,  ante  pedes. 
Dixerit  hand  qnisqnam  me  solicitasse  potentum 

Munera,  quae  dederit  ant  potnere  dare : 
Est  igitnr  licitnm  jam  deniqne  plandere  soil 

Qui  manibas  pans  sceptra  paterna  gerit. 
Vive,  sains  patrks !  neqne  oeseeut  proalia  doneo 

Project os  faerit  Noricns  ensis  humi, 
Restitnat  Romas  popularia  jura  tribunns 

Qui  toa  nunc  anteit  castra,  vir  ante  viros. 

Barbaroroam  copias  primus  fndit  fngavitque  Garibaldas, 
miles  strennns,  dnx  providns,  alio  ram  sanguinis  parens,  pro- 
fasus  sni.  Gloriam,  qoam  adaptus  est,  civlnm  caritati  post- 
habeat. 

The  line— 

Qui  manibus  pnris  sceptra  paterna  gerit — 

is  sarcastic  enough,  for  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written  it  now  appears  that  the  Sardinian  sovereign 
was  engaged  in  a  bartering  negotiation  to  transfer 
the  old  domains  of  bis  house,  and  the  paterna 
sceptra,  as  bis  daughter  had  been  transferred,  to  a 
Buonaparte ;  in  exchange  for  another  neighbours* 
land  in  Italy.  We  fear  it  is  impossible  to  make 
more  than  a  convenience,  certainly  not  a  hero,  out 
of  Victor  of  8avoy. 

We  copy  as  unique  in  style  the  dedication  of 
the  volume  to  the  late  Sir  William  Napier. 

My  Dear  Grnerax, — I  do  not  ask  permission  to  dedi- 
cate this  volume  to  yon;  I  did  not  entrant  the  same  liberty 
of  Kossnth.  Yon  are  the  two  men  I  venerate  the  most 
among  the  living.  The  prime  glory  of  my  life  is  your  friend- 
ship. This  life  of  mine  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  friendship 
mnst  end  with  it.  Your  incurable  and  tormenting  wounds, 
endured  for  half  a  century  leave  to  yon  a  date  not  much 
longer.  Bnt  your  writings  will  endure  when  mine  have 
perished,  and  yon  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  imparl ial 
as  well  as  the  most  animated  of  England's  Historians.  No 
family  on  earth,  modern  or  ancient,  has  produced  so  great  a 
number  of  illustrious  men  in  literature,  science,  and  war,  as 
the  family  of  Napier ;  none  in  all  its  branches  so  ill  requited. 
One  of  it  could  have  saved  India ;  another  can  only  adorn 
England.  An  illustrious  man  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  monument  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
an  obscurer  one  can  but  leave  this  brief  memorial  that  he 
was  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Napier. 

It  is  the  melancholy  message  of  an  old  man  to 
another  old  and  great  man— but  it  is  not  like  the 
words  of  the  old,  sometimes  prophetic  Landor 
lives  and  Napier's  wounds  are  cured  by  death. 
Excellent  alike  as  a  historian  and  a  soldier,  the 
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author  of  the  Peninsular  war  has  followed  his 
brother  to  the  tomb — that  brother  for  whom  be 
entertained  a  fiery,  romantic,  and  even  schoolboy 
friendship  and  love  down  to  the  four  score  years. 
Pew  families,  or  none  it  may  be  have  done  better 
service  to  their  land  than  the  Napiers — none  have 
been  less  remunerated.  How  hard  it  must  be  to 
get  a  peerage,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  Scinde, 
died  with  only  a  knighthood ;  and  it  is  very  hard 
for  men  who  cannot  hide  unpleasant  truths. 

The  "  Hellenics  "  are  clearly  printed  and  form  a 
handsome  volume  that  must  be  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  admirers  of  its  authors  genius  and  literary 
strength. 


Auld  Lang  Syne.  Illustrated  by  George  Har- 
vey, R.8.A. 
In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Association  for  the 
Promotiou  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  for  the 
present  year,  five  pictures  by  Harvey,  illustrative 
of  this  popular  song  are  included.  The  paintings 
have  been  engraved  by  Lumb  Stocks,  A.R  A.,  in  a 
very  beautiful  style;  and  reproduced  with  the 
text  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh ; 
forming  a  perfect  gem  of  art.  The  engraving  is 
worthy  of  the  painter,  and  the  typography  of  both. 
The  illustrations  run  like  the  song  in  couplets. 
The  two  boys  running  about  the  braes,  such  boys 
as  we  see  daily,  five  or  six  years  old,  and  active, 
healthy  little  fellows  in  their  merry  spring,  with 
bunches  of  go  wans  in  their  hands ;  and  go  wans 
growing  round  them,  above  the  burn,  beneath  the 
mountain ;  contrast  vividly  with  one  of  them,  a 
foot-sore  traveller  who  has  pulled  off  his  boots, 
and  his  hat,  and  laid  him  down  to  rest  against  a  low 
rook  in  a  far  bay  of  a  foreign  land,  with  the  sea 
behind  and  the  sands  before  him ;  and  there  he 
found  a  little  flower  ;  and  even  in  the  engraving 
the  brilliant  eye  seems  to  glitter  from  under  the 
swarthy  brow;  and  the  face  tells  of  thoughts  far 
away,  it  may  be  on  the  braes  among  the  gowans. 

The  next  couple  come  from  the  burn  and  the 
braid  seas.  The  same  two  boys  are  fishing  in  the 
little  burn  on  a  summer  day,  and  the  picture  is 
distinguished  by  the  minute  painting  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery — its  companion  sketch  is  of  a  seaman 
aloft  on  the  look  out,  and  the  ship  is  in  mid-ocean, 
with  that  deceptive  haze  on  the  horizon  that  would 
remind  an  unpracliced  eye  of  land ;  and  the  last 
picture  is  "  the  cup  of  kindness" — two  old  men 
have  met — one  of  them  has  stopped  at  home,  and 
one  has  wandered  far.  Their  appearance  tells  their 
story ;  and  the  bundle  and  staff  beside  the  way- 
farer show  that  he  is  still  on  his  journeying,  not 
settled  yet.  The  painter  seems  to  have  correctly 
seized  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  and  the  engravings 
are  most  accurately  and  carefully  rendered.  We 
have  not  recently  seen  in  all  thier  departments  any- 
thing equal  to  these  illustrations.  They  are  bound, 
and  form  a  beautiful  volume  which  will  be  a  fa- 
vorite book  with  many  who  love  the  song — one  of 
the  best  books  that  oould  be  sent  to  the  colonies 


or  to  India  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  braes  and 
burns  of  youth,  and  the  braid  seas  that  roll  be- 
tween old  friends. 


Lays  of  ike  Sanctuary  and  other  Poems.  Edited 
by  G.  S.  de  M.  Rutherford.  1  vol.,  pp.  292. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Eighty-five  contributors  have  furnished  lays  of 
the  Sanctuary  for  this  volume,  and  fifty  have  con- 
tributed miscellaneous  poems.  These  long  lists 
include  the  names  of  many  well-known  writers. 
It  is  impossible  to  attempt  criticism  of  anything  so 
diversified.  The  reason  which  places  the  book 
above  criticism  makes  it  remarkably  curious.  Wo 
cannot  recall  at  the  present  moment  any  volume 
of  a  similar  class  from  so  many  pens.  They  have 
all  been  brought  together  for  a  humane  purpose  ; 
and  however  willing  the  contributors  may  all  have 
been,  the  editor  must  have  incurred  a  Herculean 
work.  It  is  done,  and  the  result  is  a  goodly  but 
strange  volume — strange  from  its  peculiarity ;  and 
one  reason  for  purchasing  it  comes  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  render  it  so  strange.  Mr. 
Rutherford  commenced  his  work,  and  the  contri- 
butors furnished  the  lays,  for  a  benevolent  object. 
The  volume  is  published  in  the  hope  that  its  pro- 
ceeds may  afford  some  permanent  assistance  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Good — a  lady  in  her  seventy-fifth 
year,  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  left 
with  her  by  her  husband,  a  medical  gentleman 
who,  in  his  lifetime,  held  an  estimable  place  in 
society.  The  story  of  her  grief  and  wrongs  in- 
duced the  editor  to  take  upon  himself  the  labour 
of  this  compilation,  and  all  the  contributors  to  aid 
him  in  the  work.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  his 
purpose  will  not  be  fulfilled,  because,  without 
laying  any  claim  to  popularity  for  the  "  Lays  of 
the  Sanctuary"  from  their  object,  they  form  a 
remarkable  volume  upon  their  merits — such  a 
work  as  is  not  produced  in  a  century.  From  a 
characteristic  poem,  entitled  "John  the  Baptist," 
by  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  we  copy  the  . 
following  verses : — 

Comes  the  Rabbi,  with  a  stately 

Measured  gravity; 
With  a  solemn  air,  sedately 

Gomes  the  Pharisee ; 
Wide  his  robe,  and  on  the  border 
Sacred  texts,  in  well- marched  order, 

Show  his  purpose  plain — 
With  a  nice  and  fenced  existence, 
Far  to  keep  at  holy  distance, 

Every  touch  profane. 

Came  fat  Priest  and  Pontiff  portly, 

With  a  bloated  face; 
Came  Herod ian,  smooth  and  courtly, 

With  a  gay  gritnnce, 
Came  the  Esscne  from  his  station 
Of  secluded  contemplation ; 

And  (strange  sight  to  see) 
Wuh  an  eye  of  twinkling  keenness, 
And  a  smile  of  cold  serencnesa, 

Came  the  Sodducee. 
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Came  the  soldier  Arm  tod  steady, 

Frotietome  and  gay, 
With  hit  quick  hand  every  ready 

For  the  rising  fray. 
Came  the  Usurer,  dry  and  meagre ; 
Came  the  Publican,  keen  and  eager 

For  great  Caesar's  penny. 


With  a  irain  of  silken  pages 
Conies  the  rich  man  ;  with  scant  wages 
Come  the  burden'd  many. 
Wc  cordially  recommend  the  book  alike  for  its 
character  and  for  its  purposes,  and  we  hope  sin- 
cerely that  it  may   be  productive  of  the  desired 
result  towards  the  lady  for  whose  benelt  so  many 
contributors  have  joined  to  produce  this  work. 


THE  FIRST  PAGE  IN  THE  ALBUM. 


A  book  of  many  colours  is  the  book  in  which  we 

write, 
Fall  of  beauty,  full  of  fancy,  careless,  gay,  romantic, 

light. 
Its  songs  are  songs  of  gladness,  and  its  thoughts  of 

incense  smell ; 
And  all  its  words  of  happy  hearts  and  sunny  yearn- 
ings tell. 
How  pleased  will  be  the  poet  boy,  when  thou  shalt 

of  him  ask 
To  write  a  few  short  lines  in  it — how  welcome  be 

his  task ! 
How  passionate  and  earnest  be  the  language  of  his 

pen ! 
Ob  !  poet  boys,  ye  often  speak  more  manfully  than 

men. 
They  mask  their  thoughts,  they  will  not  speak  the 

language  of  high  truth ; 


And   ardent,  deep  devotion,  such  they  deem  the 

trash  of  youth. 
Yet  read,  and  let  it  be  unto  thine  heart  a  thing  of 

joy.; 

In  afterlife  we  often  wish  the  man  more  like  the 

boy. 
But  in  a  few  short  years,  what  then  will  seem  the 

songs  we  sing  P 
Mere   empty   mockeries;   perhaps,    this   book   a 

foolish  thing. 
Its  leaves  will  then  be  faded ;  may  be  hands  that 

wrote  it,  cold ; 
But  ibou  wilt  not  destroy  it,  faded  though  it  be 

and  old. 
Though  its  verse  may  lose  its  sweetness,  aud  its 

charm  forgotten — be 
A  grave  of  buried  fancies  —  'twill  be   precious 

unto  thee. 

William  John  Abram. 


POLITICAL    NAURATIVE. 


The  article  on  the  budget  in  a  former  page  is  so 
bog  that  we  cannot  occupy,  by  references  to  its 
proposals,  much  farther  space  in  this  number,  but 
as  from  time  to  time  we  have  expressed  anxiety 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  licensed 
houses  and  of  opportunities  for  abusing  their  usual 
traffic,  we  copy  in  full  the  clause,  which,  if  it  had 
been  passed  in  full,  would  certainly  have  abrogated 
all  restrictions  anywhere  upon  this  trade. 

"Every  person  who  shall,  in  any  house,  room,  shop 
or  building,  sell  any  victual  or  refreshment,  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises  where  the  same  shall  be 
sold  (except  beer,  cider,  wine  and  spirits  respec- 
tively sold  under  a  proper  license  in  that  behalf)  ; 
and  everj  person  who  shall  keep  open  any  bouse, 
room,  shop,  or  building  for  the  consumption  therein 
by  the  public  of  any  victual  or  refreshment  (except 
as  aforesaid),  although  the  same  shall  not  be  sold 
therein,  shall  respectively  be  deemed  to  keep  a  re- 
freshment house,  and  shall,  unless  he  shall  be  duly 
licensed  by  the  justices  to  keep  a  common  inn,  ale- 
house,  or  victualling-house  on  the  same  premises, 


lake  out  a  license  to  keep  a  refreshment-house;  and 
every  such  license  shall  be  charged  with  the  respec- 
tive duties  following,  that  is  to  say  : — For  every 
license  to  keep  a  refreshment  house — if  the  house 
and  premises  shall  be  under  the  rent  and  value  of 
£25  a-year,  10s.,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  of  the 
rent  or  value  of  £25  a  year  or  upwards,  £1 ;  and  if 
any  person  who  shall  take  out  a  license  to  keep  a 
refreshment-house  shall  be  desirous  of  selling  beer 
or  wine,  or  beer  and  wine,  by  retail,  to  be  con- 
sumed therein,  a  license  shall  be  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  on  payment  of  the  respective 
duties  following  (that  is  to  say)  : — For  every  such 
license  to  sell  beer  only,  or  wine  only, — if  the  bouse 
and  premises  shall  be  under  the  rent  and  value  of 
£25  a  year,  £3  ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  of  the 
rent  or  value  of  £25  a  year,  £3  ;  and  if  of  the  same 
shall  be  of  the  rent  or  value  of  £25  a-year  or  up- 
wards, £4 10s.  And  for  every  such  license  to  sell 
both  beer  and  wine, — if  the  house  and  premises 
shall  be  under  the  rent  and  value  of  £25  a-year, 
{5 ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  of  tho  rent  or  value  of 
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£25  a-year  or  upwards,  £8.  Provided  always  that 
no  license  for  which  the  foregoing  duties  shall  be 
paid  shall  authorise  any  person  to  keep  open  any 
refreshment-house  after  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
at  midmight,  or  to  open  the  same  before  the  hour 
of  four  o'clock  in  the  morniug.  And  for  every 
such  license  as  aforesaid  which  shall  authorise  any 
person  to  keep  open  any  refreshment-house  after 
the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight,  and  to  open 
the  same  before  the  hour  of  four  o'olook  in  the 
morning,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  double  the 
rates  of  duty  aforesafd  respectively." 

The  clause  as  it  was  proposed  is  unlimited.  The 
licensed  victualler  and  the  temperance  league  in 
Scotland  became  alarmed  at  its  liberal  terms. 
Memorials  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  secretary  acknowledged  their  receptiou,  and 
asserted  that  the  clause  was  a  mistake,  so  far  as 
words  to  except  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been 
omitted. 

The  supply  of  these  words,  removes  the  direct 
interest  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  in  the  excise 
licensing ;  but  why  should  the  English  publio  be 
subjected  to  these  experiments  for  the  sale  of 
wine  P  The  beer  houses  had  opened  out  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  abominations  without  extending 
the  number  of  diurnal  and  nocturnal  houses  under 
no  control.  The  licensed  victuallers  of  England 
say  that  they  are  over  6,300  strong,  and  can  sell 
all  the  wines  that  will  be  required.  We  should  think 
so.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  that  he 
must  bend  before  the  coming  storm.  Accordingly 
he  has  consented  to  except  malt  liquor  from  the 
new  excise  licenses.  Next  he  conceded  magisterial 
control  over  these  eating  and  coffee  houses.  The 
licenses  according  to  this  new  plan  are  to  be  issued 
on  a  magisterial  recommendation.  Lastly,  he 
changed  his  proposals  to  levy  only  one  shilling  per 
gallon  on  low  wines ;  and  fixed  a  general  duty  of 
three  shillings  per  gallon ;  which  is  now  paid.  The 
reduction  is  met  partly  by  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  wine ;  and  as  we  are  to  have  no  cheap  wines  why 
should  we  have  excise  licenses  to  sell  them  P  Why 
should — after  the  removal  of  the  cause  for  the 
clause — the  clause  itself  not  be  removed  P 

This  history  of  a  clause  shows  a  careless  pre- 
paration not  by  any  means  calculated  to  increase 
the  respect  felt  by  many  persons  for  the  author  of 
these  numerous  schemes.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
al^  respecting  which  a  similar  tale  of  alterations 
could  not  be  told. 

We  have  referred  to  the  pressure  of  the  budget 
on  female  operatives  in  another  part  of  the  number, 
and  we  should  not  revert  to  the  subject  if  we  had 
not  received  the  following  communication  from  a 
practical  person.  It  was  very  probably  sent  to  us 
because,  a  little  time  since,  some  articles  appeared 
in  the  magazine,  on  female  earnings  and  work. 
The  writer  is  acquainted  intimately  with  the  trade, 
and  says  that,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  a  good  trade ; 
while  the  new  measures  will  render  it  worse. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
female  labour.  Its  meagre  resources  and  miserable 


remuneration  are  well  known,  and  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor  ill-paid  seamstress  claims 
our  sympathy.  We  have  a  surplus  female  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  may  be  this  that  makes 

Bread  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap. 

It  is  certain  that  no  class  of  working  persons  are 
so  ill  requited  for  their  labour.  A  mechanic  is 
not  required  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  each 
day,  and  he  is  entitled  to  good  wages,  and  readily 
gets  them.  Many  claim  handsome  salaries  on 
easier  terms ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  skilful 
needlewoman  in  our  country  can  hardly  earn  at 
this  present  day  sufficient  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  diligently  plying  her  needle  for  iguteen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  and  less  rapid  workers  must 
stitch  later  or  starve.     With  them  it  is 

Work,  work,  work, 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof; 

Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 

Wot  k,  work,  work, 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  ; 

Work,  work,  work, 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  have  matters  worse  * 
and  yet,  it  seems  as  if  a  climax  were  at  band* 
France  generously  proposes  to  store  our  markets 
and  stock  our  warehouses  with  her  ohoioe  manu- 
factures, free  of  duty.  Parliament  approves,  and 
the  public  seem  to  like  the  idea.  No  doubt, 
cheapness  is  a  desideratum  in  these  hard  times ; 
and  dainty  kids  for.  a  trifle,  or  sewed  work  for 
almost  nothing,  is  a  delightful  prospect — not  only 
to  bargain  lovers,  but  to  shoppers  at  large.  Yet, 
will  the  penny  saved  be  a  penny  gained  P  In  this 
instance  I  fear  not. 

Competition  is  the  soul  of  business ;  but  this 
proposed  competition  is  unfair.  France  will  send, 
free  from  duty,  into  British  shops,  the  same  class 
and  quality  of  manufactures  on  which  she  exacts  a 
heavy  duty  in  French  ports.  If  we  compete  on 
such  terms,  the  extra  per  centage  must  leave  no 
chance  against  the  unequal  odds.  And  how — if 
France  can  manufacture  her  articles  as  cheaply  as 
ourselves — how  is  this  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  be 
made  up  ?  The  manufacturer  must  still  have  a 
profit,  in  order  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day ;  the 
retailer  must  have  a  trifle,  for  he  too  must  live ; 
and  present  prices  can  only  be  maintained  by 
cutting  down  to  a  lower  figure  the  miserable  pit- 
tance now  allowed  for  female  labour.  The  poor 
helpless,  wretched  needlewoman  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  unequal  competition — for  in  no  other 
way  can  the  balance  be  met. 

How,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  can  these  human 
sewing  machines  be  made  to  give  out  more  on  a 
smaller  return ;  If  starvation  stares  them  in  the 
face  as  it  now  is — what  is  to  become  of  this  suffer- 
ing  class  under  heavier  burdens  ?  If  yon  pale,  weary, 
worn  out  worker,  stitching  her  fingers  into  skin 
and  bone,  sighs  over  her  hard  lot,  and  thinks  life 
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hardly  worth  the  coot  of  keeping ;  dare  a  fellow 
creature  strain  endurance  still  further?  What  if 
be  overstep  that  limit  of  human  forbearance,  will 
the  mean  advantage  gained  be  worth  the  retribu- 
tion in  poor  rates  P  If  in  this  Christian  land  of 
ours,  it  be  a  disgrace  to  maltreat  a  dumb  animal, 
and  if  a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — will 
philanthropy  allow,  and  patriotism  sanction,  a  treaty 
which  must  of  necessity  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  entail  still  greater  miseries  upon  the  suffering, 
and  either  drive  to  destruction  a  large  proportion 
of  our  poor  helpless  countrywomen ;  or  doom  to 
starvation  and  death  those  amongst  ns  who  have 
no  help  of  man  at  all,  and  who  by  their  own  in- 
dustry and  hard  labour  must  support  themselves  ? 
Those  who  wear  broidered  clothes  can  afford  to 
wear  them  at  their  present  cost,  and  those  who 
boast  a  well-fitting  "kid"  would  still  give  its 
former  price  if  it  could  not  be  had  for  less  money 
— and  surely  the  paltry  sum  saved,  even  were  it  a 
much  greater  consideration  than  it  really  is  to  those 
who  would  benefit  by  this  French  treaty,  is  not 
worth  the  saving  at  a  cost  to  suffering  humanity ! 
Let  free  Trade  flourish  and  commercial  interchange 
be  the  earnest  of  peace  and  good  will  amongst 
nations,  but  let  the  chances  be  equal  and  the 
challenge  be  fair. 

'Wherefore  should  British  manufacture  be  at  a 
discount  P  Our  countrywomen  are  no  less  skilful 
ia  needlework  than  their  French  neighbours,  and 
then-  handwork  will  bear  comparison  \iith  the 
choicest  'broidery  of  La  Belle  France.  Let  Na- 
poleon give  it  a  free  entry  into  his  ports  j  or,  if 
he  refuse,  it  will  redound  to  Britain's  honour  and 
prosperity  to  support  her  own -interests  and  her  own 
needlework ;  and  so  shall  the  penuy,  not  saved,  be 
like  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  that  shall 
return  in  many  days,  and  be  seen  in  the  happiness 
of  our  industrious  needlewomen,  who  willingly 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Labour 
cannot  meet  a  just  recompense  if  this  proposed 
French  treaty  be  accepted  on  their  own  conditions. 
H  the  wages  of  labour  now  are 

A.  eroat  of  bread  and  rags, 
I  dare  not  contemplate  the  consequences  of  a  fur- 
ther reduction/* 

We  may  remark  that  a  bill  is  now  in  Parliament 
to  render  the  lace  factories  of  Nottinghamshire, 
mad  other  places,  amenable  to  the  factory  laws. 
An  act  is  also  sought  to  bring  bleach-fields  and 
print  works  under  the  operation  of  the  same  law. 
We  support  these  proposals,  yet  an  absurdity  lurks 
in  them.  Twenty  miles  of  salt  water  separate  us 
from  districts  where  no  such  laws  exist,  but  with 
their  workers  ours  must  compete.  The  only  hope 
is  that  short  hours  will  not  make  short  work,  and 
that  men  and  women  will  do  more  in  ten  hours  of 
cheerful  labour  than  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of 
drepressing  toil 

8evaral  amendments  to  the  budget  are  proposed 
m  addition  to  the  changes  adopted  by  the  govern- 
,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  low  income  tax 


from  incomes  of  under  £150  to  those  under  £500 
per  annum.  The  success  of  the  plan  is  desirable. 
Another  amendment,  if  carried,  would  remit  one 
penny  per  £1  from  the  income-tax,  and  retain  the 
paper  duty.  If  we  can  get  material  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty  is  a  good  proposal.  It  would 
help  the  labour  of  our  own  people,  and  not  hurt 
their  reading.  A  more  desirable  amendment 
could  be  named,  viz.,  to  remit  twopence  of  the  in- 
come-tax and  retain  the  duties  on  small  fruits,  on 
artificial  flowers,  embroidery  and  all  articles  of 
luxury.  The  consumer  will  not  get  a  fartbiug  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  small  fruits,  and  does 
not  need  a  farthing  by  its  reduction  on  gewgaws 
and  luxuries. 

An  attempt  is  suggested  on  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon to  grant  us  free  competition  in  shipping. 
The  propounders  of  this  plan  believe  in  their  simple 
heads  that  the  Emperor  does  not  know  his  own 
business,  or  means  to  oblige  us.  They  are  mis- 
taken. He  has  over-reached  our  negotiantorswith  an 
ad  m$$ericordian  appeal  for  Jielp  to  carry  out  free 
trade  principles  in  France.  He  has  accomplished 
his  purpose,  and  he  would  as  readily  repeal  his 
navigation  laws,  as  restore  Britanny,  Calais,  and  all 
Normandy,  and  not  more  readily ! 

Another  party  advise  the  government  to  ask  him 
for  leave  to  buy  his  people's  rags !  Not  a  rag  will 
he  permit  our  buyers  to  have  for  money,  except  as 
manufactured  paper. 

In  the  meantime  he  has  carried  out  his  annexa- 
tion of  Nice  and  Savoy,  as  if  Lord  John  Russell  had 
not  been  engaged  in  writing  able  letters  against  the 
plan  since  July  last.  Our  journalists  and  legisla- 
lators  talk  of  the  moral  influence  of  Oreat  Britain 
with  Napoleon.  Moral  influence,  indeed  !  Why 
it  cannot  procure  us  an  old  rag.  More  moral  in- 
fluence is  contained  in  a  brigade  than  in  all  these 
fine  sentences— at  least  over  Napoleon,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  it. 

The  moral  influence  of  Mr.  Whitworth  with  his 
cannon  that  send  their  messengers  5  J  miles ;  and  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong  with  his  ponderous  rifles,  is 
immeasurably  greater  over  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  then  all  the  moral  influence  that,  on  ten 
tons  of  foolscap,  could  be  parcelled  up  in  a  hundred 
weight  of  red  tape. 

We  hear  that  the  repeal  of  the  differential  duty 
on  foreign  timber  will  enable  the  French  to  beat 
our  Scottish  landowners  in  the  supply  of  trees  for 
coal  props  and  railway  sleepers,  and  by  preventing 
plantations,  will  indirectly  become  a  heavy  blow 
and  a  great  discouragement  to  agrioulture ;  for  corn 
i&  sheltered  by  trees.  We  do  not  believe  this 
lament  to  be  nearly  true ;  for  the  French  want 
their  own  faggots  for  their  own  hearths ;  and  shiver 
with  them  all  through  such  weather  as  the  present 
winter.  So  the  Scotch  corn  may  be  sheltered  by 
the  trees  still,  and  wise  land  owners  will  continue 
to  plant. 

We  insert  the  note  of  events  as  they  have 
occurred. 
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Jan.  2(5.— -The Derby i tot  in  Parliauuntlast  night 
were  protesting  with  vehemence  against  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  France.  Yet  reciprocity  is  the  only  fair 
and  free  trade,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  one  time  its 
friend.  Most  probably  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  the 
treaty.  British  coals  will  be  admitted  into  France  on 
the  same  terms  as  Belgian  ;  bat  they  must  be  imported 
by  French  vessels.  Pig  and  other  iron  will  be  admitted 
hat  on  heavy  duties.  The  taxes  on  raw  material,  such 
as  cotton  and  wools  will  be  repealed,  but  we  gain  nothing 
by  that  movement.  Wines  and  other  French  produc- 
tions are  to  come  into  our  ports  either  at  a  low  duty  or 
none,  more  than  an  equivalent  for  our  excite  duty^  on 
spirits. 

The  body  of  Captain  Harrison,  the  late  commander 
of  the  Great  Eastern  was  removed  to  Liverpool  from 
Southampton,  this  day  for  interment.  This  vessel  has 
been  most  unfortunate  hitherto,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  its  first  voyage  being  commenced  until  far  in  spring 
or  early  in  summer. 

Yesterday  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  line-of-batt!e  screw 
steamer  of  131  guns,  and  4,000  tons  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth. 

Consols  are  95f  to  94}. 

The  corn  averages  for  the  week  ending  yesteaday,  are 
copied  under. 

Wheat  43s  lid  for  week  43s  lid  for  six  weeks. 

Barley  34s    4d        „         34s    8d 

Oats      22s     Id         „         21s     4d 

Rye       31s     Id         „         22s 

Beans    38s    3d        „         39s    3d  „ 

Peas     30s    2d        „         37a    CJ  „ 

The  figures  denote  great  steadiness. 

Parliament  as  little  to  do.  The  peers  met  and  sepa- 
rated at  half-past  five,  and  the  Commons  separated  at  9 
o'clock, 

27th.  The  French  again  propose  their  plan  for 

annexing  Nice  and  Savoy  to  their  territories.  It  will 
give  trouble.  From  India  we  hear  of  the  discomfiture 
and  dispersion  of  the  Oude  rebels  by  Sir  Jang  Bahadoor 
of  Nepaul :  in  another  part  of  the  country  of  the  defeat 
of  the  rebel  Waghers  by  Major  Nouner  losing  on  our  part 
16  killed  and  40  wounded.  At  the  ports  preparations 
were  msking  at  10th  current,  to  embark  12,000  British 
and  8000  Sikhs  against  China. 

Australian  news  are  to  hand,  dating  from  Melbouane 
to  the  19th  Dec,  and  Sydney  to  the  18th  Dec.  A 
crisis  in  mercantile  affairs  prevailed  at  Melbourne  ;  with 
many  failures. 

The  peers  adjourned  at  half-past  five,  and  the  Com- 
mons  at  seven.  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  latter 
that  negotiations  were  in  progress  to  pat  an  end  to 
atrocities  on  United  States  vessels,  that  are  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  No  wonder — this  month  one  American 
mate  was  brought  before  one  of  our  Magistrates  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  coloured  man,  but  more  than  a 
league  from  our  shores,  and  two  of  these  sailors  of  t  he 
States  were  brought  before  the  Magistrates  of  the  I  ale 
of  Wight  charged  with  the  murder  of  six  coloured  men ; 
but  more  than  a  league  from  our  shores.  The  proof  was 
good  in  the  latter  case,  but  the  criminals  walked  back 
to  their  ship,  guarded  from  the  fury  of  the  mob  by  our 
police.  Our  laws  have  no  j  urisdiction  so  far  at  sea  over 
crimea  done  under  stars  and  stripes. 

28th.  By  the  account  of  the  Bank  of  England 

for  the  week  ending  the  25th  inst.,  the  stock  of  bullion 
appears  to  be  £15,559,096,  and  of  received  notes 
£7,715,000. 

Accounts  reach  as  of  more  losses  of  vessels.  The  ship 
Annandale,  of  Liverpool  has  made  Plymouth,  with  the 
lots  of  three  men.  The  Pall  us,  of  Shields  is  lost  on 
the  Suffolk  coast  with  five  teamen.  The  Dinapor  from 
Cardiff  is  lost  near  Brest,  ten  men  saved.  Four  J  ve*  e's 
foundered  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  on  the  17th. 
Six  men  belonging  to  Stornoway,  drowned  on  the  14th. 

News  from  Capetown  to  the  22nd  December  have 
been  received.     The  first  electric  telegraph  had  been 


set  to  work.  The  disease  had  caught  the  vines.  The 
Neapolitan  ministerial  crisis  is  said  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  Hungarians  are  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme 
discontent.  The  Venetians  are  even  worse.  Austria, 
threatened  with  a  breaking  up  of  the  sytem.  France 
anxious  for  and  plotting  to  get,  Nice  and  Savoy.  All 
things  preparing  for  more  troubles. 

30th. The  French  Emperor,  having  determined  to 

battle  through  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  has  suppressed 
L*  Univers,  the  ultramontane  organ  of  Paris.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  taken  in  pursuance  of  his  claim  to  be  the 
Editor-in-Chief  of  France.  He  might  have  done  a 
worse  act,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  as  if  the  act 
had  been  worse. 

The  annexation  of  Nice  aud  Savoy  to  France  continues 
to  be  talked  of.  Our  commercial  treaty  with  France 
begins  to  be  disclosed,  and  may  encounter  opposition. 
More  details  of  the  storm  of  the  21st  and  subsequent 
days  come  in.  In  a  collision  between  the  "  Stork,"  of 
Shields  and  the  "  William  Marsden,"  from  Swansea, 
both  vessels  foundered.  Part  of  the  crew  of  the  former, 
and  all  the  crew  of  the  latter,  were  lost—  the  numbers 
are  not  sla'.eJ.  An  American  ship,  the  "Eagle-Speed,"  has 
returned  to  Liverpool,  after  having  been  for  fifty-six 
days  on  the  Atlantic. 

Consols  have  fallen  to  94},  from  a  demand  for  gold 
which  has  sprung  up. 

8  1st. Great  falls  of  snow  have  occurred  nearly 

over  all  the  island.  L' Univers,  of  Paris,  has  recom- 
menced  in  Brussells.  Yesterday,  at  Pontefract,  Mr. 
Childers  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  320  ;  there  being  for 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  257.  At  Beverley,  Mr. 
Walker  had  596,  and  Mr.  Gridley  473  votes.  Both 
vacancies  were  caused  by  petitions.  The  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  elec- 
tions at  Gloucester  and  Wakefield,  report  very  bad 
practices  at  both  places,  and  new  writs  for  them  will 
be  suspended  The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland 
protest  against  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France. 
The  "  Tasmanian"  brings  to  Southampton,  West  Indian 
mails  of  date  from  Jamaica  1  lth  January,  and  £150, 000 
in  bullion  from  Mexico,  with  little  news.  The  Bank  of 
England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to-day,  and  the 
minimum  is  now  four  per  cent.     Consols  as  yesterday. 

Feb.  1st. The  American  mail  brings  intelli- 
gence of  preparations  for  fighting  in  Mexico.  There 
have  betn  numbers  of  rencontres  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Spaniards  in  Morocco.  The  latter  make  progress, 
but  tiicir  losses  in  killed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  are  put  down  at  6,000  men.  Accounts  of 
insurrectionary  movements  in  Veiietia  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Italy,  but  they  are  not  believed. 

Consols  are  94$.  The  weather  continues  to  be  very 
severe.  Wheat  has  gone  up  Is.  per  qr.  Nearly  eighty 
pig. iron  furnaces  were  put  out  of  blast  in  Scotland 
yesterday.  A  great  number  of  the  men  are  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

2nd. The  Avon  brings  the  Brazil  mail,  but  no 

news.  The  Bombay  Indian  mail  is  telegraphed.  Sir 
Hope  Grant  is  Commander- in  Chief  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
pedition ;  Generals  Napier  and  Michael  are  the  Com- 
manders of  Divisions;  Colonel  Stephens  is  Deputy 
Adjutant  General;  Colonel  McKenzie  is  Quarter- 
mast  ervGeneral :  Colonels  Bruce  and  H ay t home  are 
Chiefs  of  the  Staff,  In  the  Commons,  the  Government 
have  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  121  to  93,  on  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Wise  to  submit  the  votes  for  miscella- 
neous estimates  to  a  committee  before  their  proposal  to 
the  House.  The  House  agreed  to  prosecute  two  p  rsons 
named  Daniel  Boyes  and  Robert  Taylor,  for  bribery  at 
Beverley  election ;  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  any 
steps  to  prosecute  the  geutlemeu  who  bribed  at  Glou. 
c?ster  and  Wakefield. 

3rd. The  encyclical  letter  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff in  reference  to  the  Legations  and  Louis  Napoleon 
continues  to  excite  interest,  and  irritatiou  too,  among 
the  party  of  the  priests  in  Frauce  whose  leaders  eon* 
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s'der  themselves  disobliged  by  Napoleon.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  has  resigned  his  appointment  as  a 
member  of  Ibe  Privy  Council  and  the  Senate.  Rome 
is  in  confusion  and  distress,  according  to  reports  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  Collisions  had  occurred  among  the 
Pontiffs  soldiers,  A  rumour  prevails  of  an  agreement 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy,  between  the  British  and  the 
French  Government.  M.  Mazzini,  in  a  letter  which 
has  been  published,  savs  that  the  Liberal  Government 
of  Italy  open  letters  at  the  Post-  office  like  the  Austrians 
in  former  times. 

4th. The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  ac- 
cording to  the  last  account  amounted  to  £14,942,502, 
and  the  reserved  notes  to  £6,  846,870.  An  American 
mail  has  been  brought  by  the  "  Europa,"  with  dates 
from  Halifax  to  the  26th  ult.  The  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington  had  elected  no  Speaker. 
Peace  had  been  restored  at  Buenos  Ayres.  An  earth- 
quake on  the  8th  December  inflicted  great  damage  at 
San  Salvador  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  On 
the  21st  December  the  Liberal  army  of  Mexico  was 
beaten  by  the  Priist  party,  losing  2,000  prisoners.  The 
vanquished  had  600  men  killed,  and  victors  300,  in  the 
struggle.  The  United  States  people  are  not  the  best  men 
of  business  more  than  ourselves.  The  expenses  of  their 
post-office  department  had  not  been  voted,  and  the  office 
had  issued  scrip  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  man  had  pui chased  half  for  80  cents  per 
dollar,  so  that  if  he  ever  gets  paid  he  will  make  a  profit 
of  £80,000  by  the  transaction. 

The  news  from  Morocco  continues  to  be  meagre.  A 
battle  occurred  on  the  21  January,  in  which  the  Moors 
were  the  assailants  and  the  defeated.  Another  conflict 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred,  but  the  particulars  are 
not  come. 

Consols  are  again  up  to  94$. 

6th. The   commercial    treaty  between    this 

country  and  France  is  said  to  have  been  ratified  yester- 
day. The  passing  winter  is  called  the  most  severe 
experienced  in  Scotland  within  memory.  The  iron 
works  continue  cold  and  dark. 

The  importation  of  cotton  into  this  country  during 
the  last  year  is  said  to  have  reached  1,181$  millions  of 
lbs.,  worth,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  thirty  millions  sterling,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied  five-sevenths,  worth, 
doubtless,  twenty-one  millions  sterling. 

The  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  Australia  to  the 
close  of  1858  was  £74,460,094,  but  nobody  can  tell 
where  it  has  all  gone — only  it  has  not  remained  here. 

The  Prussians  are  said  to  be  displeased  with  the  re- 
lations between  Britain  and  France.  The  Moors  are 
reported  to  have  heen  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  in  a 
severe  battle  before  Tetuan.  Mr.  Gladstone's  illness, 
only  a  cold,  suspends  business  in  Parliament.  Consols 
are  rsther  lower  sgain  or  94}. 

7th. The  Italian  news  are  merely  a  collection 

of  rumoured  insurrections,  plots  and  wars.  Tetuan  has 
surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  and  so  their  victory  over 
the  Moors  on  the  5th  current  has  been  complete.  They 
have  taken  800  large  tents,  a  quantity  of  artillery  and 
equipages.  The  Turkish  Government  have  decided  to 
organise  a  new  body  of  gens  d'armes  or  police,  horse  and 
foot,  numbering  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Austrians 
have  made  a  number  of  arrests  at  Venice.  The  French 
and  Italians  are  demonstrating  for  and  against  annexa- 
tion at  Nice. — Mi.  Gladstone's  health  improves.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Lord  John  Manners  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  enabling  the  Court  of  Divorce 
to  hold  its  sittings  with  closed  doors  ;  and  he  was  re- 
fused leave  by  a  majority  of  268  to  82. 

8tii.  -Consols  became  dull  to-day  again,  and 

doted  at  94±,  from  reports  of  hostilities  and  insurrec- 
tions, all  only  probable  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Very 
heavy  weather  everywhere,  and  particularly  at  sea,  con- 
tinues to  be  reported.  Corn  adavnees  slightly  and  slowly 
In  value. 

The  Commons  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  motion 


to  read  Sir  J.  Trelawnys  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  a  second  time.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  263  to  234,  in  a  smaller  majority  than  on 
former  divisions. 

Marshall  O'Donnell,  the  Spanish  Commander,  has  been 
named  Duke  d'Tetuan.  He  found  fifty  cannon  in  the 
place. 

The  Navy  estimates  run  up  the  expenses  of  that 
department  for  the  year  to  £12,802,200,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  service  to  85,500. 

The  public  income  for  the  year  was  £66,070,469. 

The  expenditure  was  68,090,053. 


Deficiency 2,019,584. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  written  another  letter  to  the  Pope 
The  new  budget  and  the  commercial  treaty  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  in  some  danger  of  defeat  in  Parliament. 

9th.-— It  appears  now  that  the  Moors  and  Spaniards 
had  a  severe  fight  on  the  31st  January ;  in  which  the 
Spaniards  had  a  heavy  loss.  They  had  sent  two  officers 
and  250  men  wounded  to  Algeria*  on  the  2nd  February 
In  the  victory  of  the  4th  current,  the  Spaniards  say  that 
their  loss  was  10  officers  and  58  men  killed,  with  53 
officers,  and  711  men  wounded. 

Chinese  news  from  Shanghai  of  date  21st  December 
state  that  100,000  Tarters  have  assembled  near  the 
Peiho,  so  that  our  army  may  anticipate  a  warm  reception 

A  reported  insurrection  in  Turkey  is  unconfirmed. 

Sir  F.  Kelly  has  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  more  effective 
punishment  of  bribery  at  elections ;  and  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  was  refused  permission  to  introduce  a  bill  to  take 
the  elections  for  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  by  ballot  by 
a  majority  of  149  to  118. 

10th. Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to  make  bis 

statement  to  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  stated 
that  by  the  falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  the  charge 
for  the  national  debt  this  year,  would  be  £26,200,000 
showing  a  decrease  of  £2,438,000.  The  income  of  next 
year  he  estimated  at  £60,700,000  without  any  property 
or  income-tax,  and  the  deficiency  at  £9,400,000  of 
which,  however  £1,600,000  was  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  consequent  on  the  French  treaty.  He 
proposes  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  an  income-tax  on  all 
earnings  or  receipts  of  £100  per  annum  and  upwards, 
but  raising  it  to  lOd.  per  £1  on  incomes  exceeding 
£150.  The  French  treaty  does  not  alone  cause  this 
deficiency,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes 
to  take  off  the  paper  duty,  part  of  the  duty  on  currants 
figs,  and  rasms,  and  the  extra  duty  on  foreign  timber, 
— but  these  three  items  have  no  possible  connexion  with 
the  French  treaty.  That  instrument  makes  no  change 
on  shipping,  the  matter  on  which  more  urgently  than 
any  other  we  needed  some  arrangement  with  France. 
After  the  close  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

11th. In  consequence  of  the  budget  all  the 

Colonial  produce  trades  and  the  home  manufactures  in 
silks  and  similar  articles  are  very  dull.  Consols  are 
not  affected  materially,  and  the  quotations  to-day  aro 
95ft.  The  opinion  prevalent  is  that  with  numerous 
amendments  the  budget  will  be  carried. 

The  French  army  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  lost  6,000 
men  by  disease  during  the  last  six  months,  and  is  to  be 
reinforced  by  5,000  men. 

13th. The  Spanish  Government  need  a  new 

loan  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  issue  of  notes 
for  two  million  sterling.  By  the  American  mail  steamer 
African  accounts  come  from  the  State  to  the  81st  Jan. 
and  at  that  date  no  speaker  had  been  elected  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Some  citisens  of  Kentucky 
had  been  expelled  from  the  State  on  account  of  their 
opinion  against  slavery. 

Russia  desires  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  on  the  European  questions.  The 
Spanish  Government  oppose  any  proposal  for  peace 
with  Morocco  by  terms  which  cannot  be  conoeded.  The 
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French  preM  are  hiring  a  round  of  warnings  J  the 
Prta$e  has  a  first,  and  the  Gazette  de  France  is  running 
its  second.  Consols  to  day  are  rather  lower  or  94$. 
Great  confusion  exists  among  all  trades  affected  by  the 
budget.  The  great  strike  of  the  building  trades  in 
London  terminated  last  week.  Neither  the  masters  nor 
the  men  gain  anything  by  six  months  losses  to  the  one 
and  six  months  misery  to  the  other.  Our  relations 
with  China  were  debated  in  the  Commons  without  any 
result,  except  a  quarrel  between  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
and  the  Earl  of  Elgin  or  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  his 
secretary,  boing  reviewed  by  Admiral  Seymour,  may  be 
considered  a  result. 

14th.— — A  conspiracy  in  the  Neapolitan  army; 
an  msurrootion  in  Sicily  are  among  the  rumours.  A 
discussion  in  the  Peers  concerning  the  annexation  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  and  the  renewal  of  that  re- 
port are  among  the  facts.  In  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Spooner's  motion  that  the  House  resolve  into  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Maynooth 
Grant  with  a  view  to  its  withdrawal,  was  negatived  by 
a  voto  of  186  to  128.  There  is  no  change  in  Consols. 
Corn  is  everywhere  rather  firmer,  and  the  advance  is 
attributed  to  tbe  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  close  cross 
roads.  The  Vol  unteer  movement  in  Britain  is  now  said 
to  have  been  joined  by  nearly  100,000  men. 

16th.— Consols  remain  steady  at  former  prices. 
The  army  estimates  for  the  year  have  been  published 
and  amount  to  £14,824,000.  There  is  nothing  new, 
from  Morocco.  Mr.  Keller's  anti-oorruption  aet  was, 
by  the  Commons,  last  night,  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee as  8ir  F.  Kelly's  bill. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Napier,  the  author  of  "  the 
history  of  the  Peninsular  war,"  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  our  military  writers,  whilo  a  distinguished  soldier, 
occurred  at  Scindo  House,  London,  on  the  12th  current. 
Sir  William  Napier  was  in  his  74th  year— Colonel  of 
the  22nd  regiment,  and  rankedasaLieutenant-General 
in  the  army. 

16th. Coasols  are  94fr.    All  securities  become 

stronger.  The  dismay  among  the  stock  brokers,  produce 
dealers,  bonded  warehousemen,  and  other  classes,  be- 
comes less  as  they  learn  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer only  wants  money,  and  will  make  any  altera- 
tions in  his  plans  to  suit  their  convenience  if  he  can 
get  at  the  revenue.  The  proposed  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  were  the  subjects  of  debate  in  Parliament 
last  night;  with  the  addition  of  manning  the  Navy  in 
the  Commons,  but  without  much  benefit.  Tbe  mail 
steamer  "  Canadian,"  from  Portland,  on  the  4th,  brings 
intelligence  that  the  Republicans  had  elected  their 
Speaker,  Mr.  Pennington.  Nearly  two  months  have 
been  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  taking 
this  preliminary  step. 

17th.— The  Savoy  question  aanoys  the  specula- 
tors in  funds.  Tbe  Emperor  of  France  wants  the  land 
and  he  will  take  care  to  get  it.  Piedmont,  it  is  said, 
will  have  all  the  little  Duchies  annexed,  and  the  Lega- 
tions as  a  feudal  holding  under  the  Pope.  The  Army 
estimates  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
night, and  resolved  upon  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
French  Emperor  advises  the  Pope  not  to  think  more,  of 
recovering;  the  Legations.  In  a  fire  at  New  York,  on 
the  9tb,  thirty  persons  were  kilted ;  and  next  day,  at 
Brooklyn,  a  boiler  burst,  killing  eight  and  wounding 
seventeen  persons. 

18th— —An  African  mail  has  arrived,  and  an 
Indian  mail  is  telegraphed,  with  no  intelligence  of  any 
note  by  either  of  them.  All  the  trades  affected  by  the 
budget  oppose  its  propositions,  and  many  alterations 
wOl  be  made ;  but  they  caanot  be  very  serious,  for 
Mr.  Cobden  has  reoeived  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
the  citizens  cannot  be  very  angry,  therefore,  with  his 
work. 

tOi-H— —  An  accident  occurred  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  this  morning,  involving  the  death  of 
three  persons,  and  others  are  so  injured  that  all  may 


not  survive.  The  Luna,  an  American  ship,  from 
Havre  to  New  Orleans,  has  been  lost  near  Cherbourg, 
and  105  persous  are  drowned*  By  a  collision  with 
another  shin  in  the  channel,  the  steamer  Onida  has  been 
lost,  and  fifty  persons  are  supposed  to  be  drowned. 
The  American  steamer,  with  dates  from  Halifax  to  the 
10th  inst,  has  arrived*  without  news  of  importance. 
The  Liberals  of  Mexico  deny  that  their  defeat  on  the 
21st  Dec*  was  so  important  as  has  been  represented. 
The  Northerner,  American  steamer,  was  lost  on  the  6th 
Jan.,  and  thirty-six  persons  were  drowned. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  in  the  Commons,  to  consider 
the  French  treaty  before  discussing  the  budget,  has 
been  lost  by  a  vote  of  293  to  2S0.  The  majority  for  the 
Ministers  was  much  larger  than  was  looked  for. 

21 8T. The  debate  on  Mr.  Du  Cane's  resolution 

commenced  this  evening,  but  it  was  adjourned.  Mr. 
Du  Cane  wants  the  Rouse  of  Commons  to  resolve  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  repeal  the  duties  mentioned  in  the 
budget  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  income  tax. 

Experiments  with  Mr.  Whitworth's  rifled  cannon 
have  resulted  in  their  throwing  their  ball  five  miles 
and  a  half  in  a  straight  line.  Nothing  like  this  power 
existed  previously. 

22hd Consols  have  gone  up  to  95.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  grain  market  appears  to  be  stopped.  The 
severe  storms  in  this  country  have  had  their  equals  in 
America.  At  New  York,  a  great  quantity  of  house 
and  shipping  property  was  destroyed  on  the  night  of 
the  10th.  Tho  British  squadron  had  made  an  attack 
on  Paraguay.  At  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada, 
tho  priests  had  gained  once  more  their  former  supre- 
macy, and  had  burned  all  the  bibles  that  could  be  col- 
lected,  and  which  had  been  supplied  by  the  London 
Bible  Society,  and  burned  them  in  the  public  square. 

No  business  of  sny  importance  was  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Emperor  of  France  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome  are  supposed  to  be  drawing  farth  r 
separate.  The  quarrel  is  altogether  suppositious.  The 
one  is  necessary  to  the  other ;  and  they  will  come  to 
terms  therefore. 

23rd. The  Spaniards  want    two    millions    of 

money,  all  the  territory  gained  by  their  armies,  includ- 
ing Tetuan,  somo  commercial  stipulations,  and  some 
terms  favourable  te  Roman  Catholic  worship,  from  the 
Moors  as  the  price  of  peace.  Of  course  the  terms  have 
been  refused  because  they  have  not  been  vet  won; 
but  the  toss  of  life  to  the  Spaniards  is  already  10,000 
men. 

Consols  are  95  to  95|.  The  weekly  average  of  wheat 
is  43s.  lid.,  and  the  aggregate  of  tbe  six  weeks  is 
43s.  9d.     The  quotations  show  a  great  sameness. 

24th.—— The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England 
give,  of  bullion  in  stock,  £15,152,824;  and  reserved 
notes,  £8,362,800.  Consols  have  been  heavy,  and  de- 
clined quite  i,  consequent  upon  a  report  that  the  cession 
of  Niee  and  Savoy  to  France  had  been  arranged.  The 
House  of  Commons  concluded  the  debate  on  Mr.  Du 
Cane's  amendment  on  the  budget,  virtually  on  thf 
morning  of  the  26th,  by  a  vote  of  339  to  223  against 
the  amendment,  which  was  lost  therefore  by  a  majority 
ef  116. 

News  from  Shanghai  to  the  7th  January,  and  from 
Canton  to  the  14th,  are  to  hand,  but  they  contain  nothing 
very  important 

No  decided  change  has  occurred  in  the  weather  yet 
A  large  portion  of  Sootland  continues  to  be  covered 
with  snow.  Great  distress  is  experienced  by  out-of- 
door  labourers,  who  have  now  been  nearly  three  months 
idle.  Immense  destruction  of  game  has  occurred 
during  the  winter.  The  severity  of  the  weather  has 
fallen  heavily  upon  grafting  farmers,  both  from  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  stock  and  the  great  losses  on  the  bilk. 
The  larger  proportion,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  of  the  pig- 
iron  furnaces  continue  out  of  blast,  without  to  any 
great  extent  raisnig  the  price  of  pig-iron.  The  emu 
ditioa  and  prospects  of  the  men  are  very  gloomy. 
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THE    SINS    OF    THE    COALITION. 


Ik  our  last  number  we  pointed  out  many 
of  the  errors  in  the  budget  and  in  the 
French  treaty,  expressing  a  conviction 
that  the  Government  had  been  outwitted 
in  the  transactions  with  France,  and  that 
the  Commons  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
same  "  glamour "  cast  over  them  as  had 
been  thrown  on  our  not  astute  negotiators. 
The  case  gets  darker  as  we  get  deeper 
into  its  mysteries.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr*  Gladstone's  budget,  and  Mr. 
Cobden's  treaty,  were  to  cement  the  "  en- 
tente cordiale."  They  were  to  preserve 
Savoy  to  Sardinia,  or  save  it  from  annexa- 
tion to  France,  and  incorporate  it  with 
Switzerland. u  The  Empire"  was  "  peace" 
once  more,  and  Napoleon's  fangs  were 
pared  by  the  member  for  Rochdale.  Some- 
time after,  matters  took  a  new  turn ;  and 
the  fete  of  Savoy,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  others,  contrasted  with  the 
benefits  of  the  treaty,  became  unimportant 
— "  a  few  mountain  tops  and  a  half  million 
of  people,"  said  Lord  John  Russell.  These 
few  mountain  tops  and  the  half  million  of 
people  —  by  the  bye,  there  are  nearly 
one  million — have  changed  their  political 

Stitions  often  during  the  month.  First, 
apoleon  did  not  particularly  want  them. 
Second,  they  were  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  France  against  that  great  power 
Piedmont.  Third,  they  would  only  be 
annexed  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, expressed  bjr  universal  suffrage. 
*  °nrth,  the  annexation  would  only  occur 
•fter  a  consultation  with  the  Great 
™*ers.    Fifth,  it  has  occurred  without 


any  of  these  preliminaries.  The  commer- 
cial treaty  and  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  may  have  had  no  absolute 
connection  in  the  French  Emperor's  mind, 
but  the  completion  of  the  annexation  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  completion  of  the 
treaty. 

The  two  subjects  require  to  be  consi- 
dered separately,  in  one  sense ;  but  "  the 
coalition"  have  mixed  them  in  the  coinci- 
dence of  time  and  in  their  consequences 
on  our  domestic  legislation.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France  can  do 
us  no  harm,  according  to  some  politicians. 
Will  the  annexation  of  Belgium  or  of 
Holland  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner? 
When  the  time  comes,  the  same  men  may 

S've  the  same  deliverance — at  least,  on 
e  annexation  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  They 
would  not  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of 
arguments.  A  community  of  language 
assists  annexation,  and  the  Rhine  is  a 
definite  frontier — until  one  party  be  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  river. 

The  annexation  of  1860,  although  only 
that  of  "  a  million,"  gives  new  importance 
to  France.  Nobody  can  suppose  that 
France  is  not  rendered  stronger  by  posses- 
sion of  the  mountain  tops.  The  strength 
obtained  is  more  moral  than  physical  It 
is  the  recommencement  of  the  old  career 
— a  first  step,  which  gives  vigour  for  the 
second.    The  ice  is  broken. 

Our  Government  is  charged  in  France 
with  conduct  that  rendered  necessary  the 
annexation  of  Savoy.    According  to  the 
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Parisian  journals,  in  the  interest  of  the] 
Imperial  Government,  and  writing  at  the 
close  of  March,  the  British  Ministry  in- 
sisted on  the  union  of  Sardinia  and  Tus- 
cany. This  junction  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  annex  Savoy  ;  because  it  made 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Northern  Italy  a 
great  State.  France  was  afraid  of  Pied- 
mont the  Great !  Paris  trembled  before 
Turin ;  and  its  politicians  could  not  enjoy 
the  sound  sleep  of  honest  and  safe  men 
until  they  had  placed  those  keys  of  France, 
"the  mountain  tops"  of  Savoy,  in  the 
Emperor's  custody. 

The  argument  is  worthless.  During 
February  last,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
announced  his  terms  for  the  annexation  of 
Modena  and  Parma  to  Sardinia.  They 
included  the  transfer  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  himself.  The  Sardinian  King  might 
also,  if  he  pleased,  become  the  Pope's 
Viceroy  in  the  Legations  ;  but  the  Pontiff 
for  the  time  was  always  to  be  the  feudal 
superior.  Tuscany  was  not  to  be  touched. 
The  Emperor  or  the  French  had  some 
design  for  Tuscany  inconsistent  with  its 
disappearance  in  a  general  union.  It  was 
to  be  independent  under  the  Duke  of 
Genoa,  a  ohild  of  five  years  old,  or  it  was 
to  be  something  else ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  united  with  Piedmont  and  Sardinia. 
These  were  the  terms  of  the  Emperor  of 
•the  French  ;  and  the  answer  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  was  given  in  brave  words. 
All  the  Italian  dukedoms,  with  the  Lega- 
tions, were  to  have  another  opportunity 
of  choosing  their  future.  The  King  would 
accept  and  implement  their  vote.  If  they 
refused  annexation,  he  would  help  them 
to  achieve  independence  ;  and  if  they 
preferred  fusion,  he  would  proceed  to 
unite  all  of  them,  including  Tuscany.  As 
for  Savoy,  it  was  the  cradle  of  his  house 
— for  the  Royal  family  of  Northern  Italy 
have  been  rooked  on  the  mountain  tops 
these  thousand  years,  and  he  could  not 
part  from  it  without  a  pang  of  regret; 
still,  the  Savoyards  should  alao  have  a 
choice  of  ruler  by  universal  suffrage — 
Napoleon  or  Victor.  These  were  brave 
words.  According  to  them  the  elections 
proceeded  in  Italy.  A  small  minority  of 
the  electors  deposited  their  suffrages 
against  union.  One-fifth  of  their  number 
declined  to  vote.  The  remainder,  forming 
certainly  three-fourths  of  the  names  on 
the  registry,  went  for  union.  Proceeding 
on  this  election,  Modena  and  Parma  b*ve 


been  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of* 
Northern  Italy  first.  Tuscany  next  fol- 
lowed them  into  union.  The  Legations 
present  some  difficulties  still,  but  they  will 
also  be  incorporated.  After  the  addition, 
of  Lombardy,  Victor  of  Savoy  was  sup- 
posed to  have  eight  millions  of  subjects. 
The  Duchies  andXegations  have  a  popu- 
lation, in  hundred  thousands,  of  Tuscany 
eighteen,  the  Legations  ten,  Modena  six, 
and  Parma  five.  As  the  populations  may 
have  increased  slightly  since  the  census, 
and  a  few  odd  thousands  remain  in  each 
over  the  round  hundreds  of  thousands, 
the  total  may  be  assumed  at  four  millions 
— added  to  eight  millions  before,  making 
twelve  millions,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
Spanish  population  ;  but  Spain  alone  has 
caused  no  uneasiness  for  several  centuries 
to  France. 

The  twelve  millions  of  population  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  included 
one  million  in  the  Legations,  and  one, 
or  nearly  one,  million  in  Nice  and  Savoy. 
Over  the  Legations  the  Sardinian  monarch 
was  to  act  as  the  Pope's  viceroy.  Nice 
and  Savoy  were  to  be  separated  from  his 
remodelled  State.  Only  ten  millions  re- 
mained to  him  by  Napoleon's  proposal, 
therefore,  as,  in  exchange  for  Modena  and 
Parma,  he  was  to  give  Savoy. 

The  means  adopted  to  change  the  re- 
solution of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
respecting  Tuscany — if  it  be  changed — 
are  unknown.  They  occurred,  along  with 
other  means  employed,  to  change  the 
King  of  Sardinia's  resolution  regarding 
Savoy.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  only 
sought  a  transaction  between  rulers  in 
Savoy ;  he  did  not  wish  a  vote  of  subjects. 
Accordingly,  Savoy  has  been  handed  over 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  transaction  is  com- 
pleted, while  Lord  John  Bnssoll  has 
assured  the  House  of  Comment  ltpeatedly 
that  discussions  only  interfiled  with  ne- 
gotiations, uid  were  inconveafaaA  to  the 
public  service.  He  believed  evidently  the 
despatches  sent  to  him  by  Eari  Cowley 
and  M.  Thouvenal.  He  supposed  that 
the  people  of  Savoy  were  to  be  consulted ; 
then,  that  the  Great  Powers  were  to  be 
consulted ;  lastly,  that  nobody  was  to  be 
consulted,  and  the  deed  was  done*  After 
these  disclosures,  Lord  John  Russell  be- 
came angry,  and  displayed  what  Lord 
J.  Manners  called  a  proper  spirit,  and  a 
feeling  that  induced  Mr.  Kinglake  to 
consider  himself  satisfied,    Mr.  Kinglahe 
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has  acted  as  the  representative  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— and  he  is  satisfied.  The  abundant 
satisfaction  and  the  becoming  spirit  dis- 
played by  our  Foreign  Secretary  was  a 
declaration  that  henceforward  we  should 
look  for  other  alliances  to  check  any  spirit 
of  ambitious  grasping  that  might  disturb 
die  European  peace.  The  declaration 
appeared  to  close  the  entente  cordiale  of 
the  Western  alliance  before  we  had  fin- 
ished the  discussions  on  the  new  commer- 
cial treaty. 

If  Lord  John  Russell  believed  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  during  these  negoci- 
ationa,  he  has  some  right  to  be  angry; 
but  with  whom  t  We  do  not  think  that 
he  had  any  right  to  believe  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  conditions  on  himself,  promised 
by  the  French  ruler,  and  should  be  of- 
fended rather  at  his  own  simplicity  than 
at  the  duplicity  of  a  superior  in  state- 
craft. 

The  Parisian  journalists  who  assert 
that  the  annexation  of  Savoy  originates 
in  the  determined  efforts  of  the  British 
Government  to  increase  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy  by  Tuscany,  forget  the 
terms  of  last  month  propounded  by  Na- 
poleon, which  made  Savoy  the  price  of 
Modena  and  Parma,  and  not  of  Tuscany. 

All  the  negotiations  have  been  con- 
ducted not  onft  by  France,  but  by  Sar- 
dinia in  a  crooked  style.  Sardinia  sold 
Savoy  for  French  assistance  to  conquer 
Lombardy  and  Venetia.  The  IJmperor 
proposed  the  same  terms  to  Victor,  that 
Lamartine  offered  to  Charles  Albert.  The 
old  King  refused  them  and  suffered  the 
lose  of  his  hopes  and  his  throne,  rather 
than  part  with  Savoy.  His  successor  ac- 
cepted the  baited  trap,  and  now  France 
possesses  the  Italian  keys.  The  accept- 
ance was  concealed  from  this  country. 
Secret  terms  were  adopted  by  the  allies  ; 
but  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  re- 
coiled from  the  Mincio,  the  Adige,  and 
the  Quadrangle,  and  resigned  Venetia,  he 
could  not  ask  for  Savoy  until  new  combi- 
nations afforded  him  a  new  opportunity. 
The  British  Government  have  reason  to 
complain  not  only  of  French  but  of  Sar- 
dinian deceit ;  and  to  avoid  any  further 
intermingling  with  these  proceedings. 

We  nave  in  this  country  more  senti- 
mental feeling  on  such  subjects  than  we 
can  afford,  and  it  has  reached  fever  height. 
One  of  the  magazines  for  April  advises 


us  cooly  to  tell  Europe  that  we  will  makft 
war  on  France  if  its  soldiers  occupy 
"  hostilely  *  any  part  of  Italy  proper;  that 
we  will  make  war  on  Austria  if  its  soldiers 
cross  the  Mincio;  that  we  will  make 
war  on  any  nation  that  shall  interfere  be- 
tween Naples  and  Northern  Italy  if  these 
two  powers  begin  to  fight;  that  we  re- 
serve other  Italian  contingencies  for  which 
we  may  be  induced  to  make  war.  This 
pugnacious  writer  is  in  coalition  mean- 
while with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden's 
party;  but  we  acquit  these  gentlemen  from, 
the  charge  of  coalescing  in  these  senti- 
ments. We  admit  that  the  resolutions  tp 
make  wars  are  necessary  consequences  of 
interventions.  Foreign  peoples  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  adopt  any  course  by  our 
diplomacy  in  which  we  are  incapable  by 
military  and  naval  forces  of  supporting 
them.  The  war  of  Italy  in  1859  haa 
been  denounced  as  the  most  cold-blooded 
on  record.  We  consider  the  denunciar 
tion  strong,  but  it  was  a  war  for  a  sham. 
Good  may  come  out  of  it,  but  it  has  to 
come.  Austria  and  France  dominated 
Italy  before  these  hostilities.  Franco 
dominates  Italy  now.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, «r  a*  he  is  now  called  King  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  supposes  that  he  can 
stem  the  tide.  He  can  no  more  (Jo  thai 
then  Canute  the  Dane  was  able  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  English  Channel,  unless 
some  other  power  interpose.  Are  our 
rulers  prepared  to  plunge  into  war  P 

Britain  has  protested  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy.  Switzerland  has  protested 
against  that  annexation,  Russia  is  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Prussia  has  nothing  to 
say.  Austria  thinks  it  very  bad,  but  not 
worse  than  the  annexation  of  Lombardy ; 
and  as  no  other  power  protested  in  its  be- 
half, it  refuses  to  write  idle  words. 

The  Parisians  anticipate  war  witk 
Britain  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Swiss  threaten  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  neutralised  provinces  of  Savoy. 
A  small  war  between  NQrth  and  South 
Italy  seems  as  secure  as  a  fight  between 
Heenan  and  Sayers,  or  any  two  pugilists 
who  have  engaged  to  pummel  each  other 
for  a  number  of  pouncfs.  So  "  the  coali- 
tion," after  all  their  caution  and  their 
treaty,  have  no  ally,  and  drift  toward* 
war. 

The  treaty  is  called  •commercial,  but  it 
was  also  political.  It  was  to  cement  the 
alliance  which  is  now   "broken  china," 
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not  worth  mending.  The  domestic 
finance  of  theyear  was  accommodated  to 
the  treaty.  The  comprenhensive  budget 
was  fitted  into  the  treaty.  Most  absurd 
errors  in  diplomacy  were  committed  for 
its  sake,  and  now  we  are  "  perfide  Albion" 
again  in  Paris. 

The  treaty  is  good  or  stupid  in  a  com- 
mercial sense.  If  it  be  good,  let  us  for 
"bit  and  buffet"  be  grateful;  if  it  be 
stupid,  we  have,  without  the  bit,  got  the 
buffet,  and  should  be  offended  with  the 
coalition.  Commercial  men,  however,  say 
it  is  good.  The  Commons  have  voted 
it  good.  The  Peers  have  re-echoed  the 
Commons.  Only,  many  of  these  votes 
were  political,  given  for  political  purposes; 
and  others  were  given  in  fear.  An  organ- 
ised system  of  intimidation  exists  against 
journalists  and  representatives  who  oppose 
a  clique,  and  a  daring  hand  is  needea  for 
its  suppression.  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  repre- 
sents the  Tower  Hamlets,  doubted  how 
far  the  treaty  would  assist  the  thirty 
thousand  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  his 
constituents.  Immediately  the  hint  was 
given,  and  Mr.  Ayrton  was  threatened 
with  opposition. 

A  more  determined  critic  appeared 
from  Stroud,  and  orders  have  been  given 
to  hunt  Horsman.  He  is  inconvenient 
in  Parliament,  and  he  must  be  put  out  of 
Parliament,  according  to  the  Morning  Post 
and  other  attached  friends  of  the  people. 
A  meeting  has  been  held  in  Stroud  to 
condemn  the  member  for  the  borough 
because  he  is  not  an  echo,  and  has  an 
opinion.  We  cannot  even  guess  the  crime 
committed  by  Mr.  Horsman,  except  that 
he  believes  tne  Government  have  pursued 
a  dangerous  course ;  and  dares  to  express 
his  belief.  Many  other  Liberal  members 
have  the  same  opinions  and  dare  not  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  For  what  political 
sin  is  Mr.  Horsman  to  be  punished  by 
the  electors  of  Stroud  ?  Is  it  for  sup- 
posing that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
raw  materials  to  their  French  rivals,  how 
ever  beneficial  to  the  woollen  trade  of 
France,  is  not  a  matter  that  needed  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  government  of 
u  Stroud "— for  Stroud  is  in  Britain— or 
its  representative  ?  Are  coals  so  cheap 
in  Stroud  at  working  men's  hearths,  that 
it*  member  should  be  condemned,  because 
while  admitting  that  we  could  not  prevent 
the  French  from  repealing  their  duty  on 
the  importation  of  coals  whenever  they 


pleased  to  be  prudent,  he  did  not  think 
our  negotiators  had  achieved  a  triumph 
by  advancing  the  price  of  coal  to  every 
consumer  at  home ;  and  hastening  the 
consumption  of  an  article,  existing  in  a 
fixed  quantity,  which  cannot  be  increased 
and  can  never  be  reproduced!  Or  is  it 
because  Mr  Horsman  believes  that  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  which  involves  the 
importation  of  all  French  manufactures 
into  this  country,  without  a  duty,  but 
preserves  the  prohibition  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  France  until  1861,  and  then  im- 
poses on  them  a  prohibitory  duty,  is  much 
of  a  good  bargain  for  working  men? 
Have  we  come  to  the  conclusion  now  that 
no  member  of  the  Liberal  party  shall  act 
as  an  auditor  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, except  at  the  cost  of  dismissal  ? 
Mr.  Horsman,  since  we  can  remember,  has 
been  a  consistent  Liberal,  inclining  to 
progress,  and  perhaps  slightly  towards 
Radicalism.  He  has  been  honest,  out- 
spoken, and  plain-spoken,  so  far  as  he 
went. 

In  the  present  session  he  has  had 
to  expose  the  overbearing  tendencies  of 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  his  speeches  helped 
forward  the  scene  on  the  30th  of  March, 
when  the  Commons  at  last  resented  the 
offensive  interruptions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  taught  him  his 
place ;  but  are  the  electors  of  Stroud  so 
close  followers  of  the  electors  of  Oxford 
University — so  priest  and  Puseyite  ridden 
— that  they  must  resent  the  opposition  of 
a  consistent  Liberal  to  an  inconsistent 
Tory?  If  liberty  of  speech  is  to  be  en- 
dangered by  the  orders  of  a  clique  it  is 
time  that  the  clique  itself  be  suppressed. 
It  is  not  a  coterie  that  has  ever  done  any 
good  for  the  industrious  interests  of  this 
country.  This  fact  is  apparent  and  will 
save  even  Stroud  from  dictation.  The 
member  for  that  borough  described  the 
commercial  treaty  as  a  sham.  So  it  is  a 
sham  under  the  name  of  commercial,  being 
only  a  political  gift  to  Napoleon;  for 
which  he  is  not  thankful.  Mr.  Horsman 
also  called  the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill  a 
sham.  Well  that  is  not  sedition,  we 
suppose.  The  bill  is  a  sham,  ^  so  far 
as  any  intention  of  carrying  it  in  1860 
goes.  But  we  return  to  the  commercial 
treaty;  saying  first  that  as  a  political 
move  it  is  a  failure ;  for  the  "  entente  eor- 
diaW  is  smashed  on  the  Savoyard  moun- 
tain tops,  and  the  fragments  are  scattered 
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ov£r  Switzerland ;  While  as  a  commercial 
move,  it  is  downright  stupidity. 

Take  any  manufacturer  by  himself, 
whether  he  be  hard  or  soft,  and  ask  him 
if  he  expects  to  drive  a  trade  in  France 
at  the  proposed  rate  of  duties.  He  will 
deny  the  idea  outright.  Journalists  in- 
deed say,  and  people  say  in  Parliament 
that  we  sell  goods  to  the  United  States 
although  they  charge  a  thirty  per  cent, 
tax.  We  know  that  goods  are  invoiced 
at  a  different  rate  to  the  home  and  to  the 
foreign  market.  It  seems  a  strange 
statement  but  it  is  perfectly  true.  It 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  other 
facts  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  States 
than  here ;  and  they  are  lower  in  France 
than  here.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  compete  under  a  burden  of 
one-third  the  value  of  the  good — socca- 
aonally  more  than  the  entire  wages  spent 
on  them — with  jfrance;  and  yet  may 
drive  a  business  on  these  terms  with  the 
States. 

In  justification  of  the  agreement  to 
admit  French  manufactures  into  this 
country  without  duty;  while  at  some 
time  France  is  to  admit  British  manufac- 
tures at  a  duty  equal  quite  to  a  third, 
because  it  will  be  charged  not  on  their 
cost  here  but  the  expense  of  them  there ; 
we  are  told  that  a  high  duty  is  still  to  be 
charged  on  French  spirits  and  wines.  It 
is  not  true.  They  are  not  to  be  charged 
any  distinctive  duty.  Surely  it  is  not 
meant  that  our  own  produce  is  to  pay  an 
excise  tax,  and  foreign  produce  is  to  be 
exempted  from  an  equivalent !  If  that  be 
not  meant  what  is  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
representation ? 

We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  charge 
of  one-third  on  the  importation  of  our 
manufactures  into  France — if  a  similar 
charge  be  made  on  the  similar  goods  pro- 
duced there ;  but  as  no  such  charge  is  to 
be  made,  either  we  must  produce  cottons, 
linens,  and  woollens,  more  than  one-third 
of  their  entire  price  cheaper  than  they  do 
in  France,  or  we  cannot  expect  to  sell 
any  of  these  commodities  in  that  country. 

Take  cottons  for  an  example.  Yarns 
of  fair  quality  sell  for  one  shilling  per 
pound,  and  raw  cotton  costs  sevenpence 
to  eightpence.  The  French  duty  is  all 
the  difference  therefore  between  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  yarns; 
aad  we  most  assume  that  the  French  can 
only  spin  at  double  our  cost  before  we 


consider  the  treaty  of  any  benefit  on  that 
article  Cotton  cloths  sell  for  one  shilling 
to  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  pound  of 
estimated  weight,  and  there  seems  little 
encouragement  to  expect  trade  in  these 
articles  while  the  French  charge  a  duty 
of  one-third.  The  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  on  these  terms  should  not 
have  caused  our  reprepresentatives  much 
trouble.  The  getting  seems  to  be  entirely 
on  the  French  side  and  the  giving  on  oars. 
Even  pig  iron  is  to  bear  a  duty  that  might 
crush  it  out  of  any  market,  where  there 
is  native  iron  to  compete  with  foreign  ore. 
Surely  if  Mr.  Cobden  had  exercised  any 
ingenuity  he  might  have  persuaded  the 
French  Government  to  allow  its  subjects 
the  use  of  rough  iron,  and  machinery,  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  If  any  inquirer 
will  prosecute  his  research  for  knowledge 
regarding  this  treaty  among  individual 
manufacturers,  he  will  find  none  of  them 
willing  to  admit  that  it  will  improve  his 
own  trade.  The  linen  manufacturers  say 
that  it  cannot  help  them.  Leeds  denies 
that  it  will  increase  the  sale  of  machinery 
or  even  woollens.  Cotton  spinners  cannot 
expect  any  profit  from  its  terms.  Silk 
manufacturers  do  not  profess  any  hope  of 
beating  Lyons  or  Paris.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  cannot  suppose  that  they 
will  compete  successfully  against  French 
goods  on  French  soil  under  this  discrimi- 
native tax.  Who  then  in  all  this  country 
is  to  be  gainers  by  the  changes  ?  If  the 
truth  were  told  the  answer  would  be  plain, 
but  the  truth  is  seldom  told.  Political 
men  are  carried  off  by  political  currents, 
and  the  same  persons  who  confess  that 
their  goods  at  the  present  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  not  compete  with  French  goods, 
in  France,  under  the  French  tax,  allege 
notwithstanding  the  good  quality  of  the 
treaty.  For  what,  or  for  whom?  No- 
body can  tell.  It  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Fell 
reversed.  Every  Chamber  of  Commeroe 
advocated  the  budget  and  the  treaty — 
with  exceptions.  The  reason  why,  ito 
members  could  not  tell.  It  was  Fees 
Trade;  that  was  all  they  knew;  and 
what  they  professed  to  know  was  not 
true.  The  Treaty  is  not  Free  Trade. 
It  is  opposed  alike  to  Free  Trade  and  to 
Free  Will.  It  mortgages  opinion,  and 
sells  posterity.  It  binds  us  to  a  certain 
course,  subject  to  the  alternative  of  a 
French  quarrel.  If  it  had  been  prudent 
to  repeal  all  duties  Qn  the  importation  of 
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French  goods,  that  could  have  been  done 
unconditionally.  Then,  if  hereafter  this 
course  was  found  inexpedient,  the  duties 
could  have  been  reimposed,  in  part  or  in 
whole.  Each  successive  Parliament  should 
be  at  liberty  to  gratify  its  own  constituen- 
cies on  the  subject ;  out  we  deny  the  pro- 
{>riety  of  tyeing;  up  fiiturity  for  anything 
ess  than  Free  Trade. 

The  measure  had  two  possibilities.  It 
might  create  a  strong  political  friendship 
between  the  nations;  but  the  expecta- 
tion has  already  failed.  It  might  keep 
wages  low  by  the  French  competition  it 
ensures.  And  that  possibility  will  be 
realised.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the 
treaty,  and  for  driving  it  through  Parlia- 
ment under  false  pretences,  before  an  in- 
crease in  the  representation  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  could  check  the  policy. 

The  coalition  claim  to  be  free  traders ; 
alld  they  could  not  permit  an  export  tax 
on  coals  while  we  possess  a  chaldron  to  be 
sold.    If  this  be  a  good  principle,  go 
through  with  it.     Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  check  the  Legislation  of  the 
colonies,  which  adds  continually  to  their 
protective  duties,  but  India  is  in  a  diffe- 
rent position.     Mr.  Wilson  was  sent  out 
to  India  by  the  coalition  to  redress  its  fi- 
nance.    Mr.  "Wilson  knew   no  more   of 
Hmdostan  than  of  the  moon ;   but  igno- 
rance did  not  signify.   The  mission  seemed 
a  pension  to  a  dependent,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Wilson   Was  forwarded.      In 
three  months  he  produced  a  scheme  of 
taxation  that  cannot  fail  to  create  another 
mutiny  in  Bengal     He  proposes  to  tax 
each  artizan  2s.  per  annum,  each  retailer 
9s.,  and  each  wholesale  dealer  20s.  for 
leave  to  trade.     Is  that  free  trade  ?   Is  it 
commendable  to  charge  a  man  money  for 
not  being  idle,  but  for  being  industrious  f 
Next  he  proposes  to  charge  an  income-tax 
Of  5±d.,  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  of 
£20  to  £50,  and  of  10$d.  in  the  pound 
on  all  incomes  over  £50.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  tax  will  not  reach  the  incomes 
of  all  private  soldiers.     It  will  doubtless 
Teach  many  of  them,  and  those  of  all  non- 
commissioned officers.     No  machinery  ex- 
fats  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  among 
the  Hindoos  none  could  be  trusted.    Fur- 
ther, however,  Mr.  Wilson  decided  to 
place  an  export  duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
on  saltpetre.    That  commodity  occupies 
partly,  in  the  exports  of  India,  the  place 
of  coal  here.    Saltpetre  can  be  obtained 


from  other  markets,  but  the  Indiin  salt- 
petre has  a  preference.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Wilson  imposes  the  duty  on  its  exporta- 
tion which  we  have  named.  Now,  wherein 
does  this  differ  in  principle  from  an  export 
tax  on  coals?  We  do  not  plead  for  that 
tax,  but  we  inquire  for  any  reason  what- 
ever against  taxing  the  exportation  of 
coals  at  home,  that  does  not  exist  against 
taxing  the  exportation  of  saltpetre  from 
India. 

Mr.  Wilson  farther  proposes  to  add  five 
per  cent,  to  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns  im- 
ported into  India.     The  tax  will  now  be 
ten  per  cent. — on  a  shilling  per   lb.,  re- 
member — and  the  material  costs  seven- 
pence,  with  waste  say  eightpence;    on 
profits  and  wages  it  is  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
per  cent. — imposed  by  a  servant  of  the 
Coalition  on  the  industry  either  of  Britain 
or  India.    Will  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, tell  us  which  f     Does  Britain  or 
India  pay  this  ten  per  cent.  ?     We  want 
to  know,  because  our  cotton  spinners  re- 
monstrate against  the  proposal  as  scurvy 
usage.     What  right  have  they  to  be  an- 
gry, if  the  consumer  always  pays  the  duty 
on  importation  ?    This  was  the  assertion 
made  when  the  Coalition  proposed  to  take 
off  duties  on  lace,  silks,  and  other  luxuries. 
The  consumers  were  said  to  pay  the  duty, 
and  would  save  their  income-tax  by  the 
economics  this  afforded  them.    It  was  a 
flagrant  blunder,  illustrated  by  this  Indian 
case.    The  cotton  spinners  know  well  that 
they  must  pay  Mr.  Wilson's  duty  on  the 
importation  of  mule  twists  to  India.  They 
also  know  that  the  French  manufacturers 
paid  the  import  duties  on  their  goods  con- 
sumed in  this  country.     Therefore,  the 
remission  of  these  duties  became  the  cast- 
ing away  of  so  much  money  from  the 
public  treasury,  which  had  to  be  compen- 
sated by  an  increase  of  income-tax.    The 
evil  did  not  end  there.     By  admitting 
French  goods  to  this  country  untaxed 
while  corresponding  British  goods    are 
prohibitively  taxed  on  every  attempt  to 
push  them  into  France,  the  earnmgs  of 
the  operatives  in  this  oountry  were  com- 
promised ;  and  we  shall  hear  many  com- 
plaints of  this  sin  of  the  coalition  as  time 
wears  on  for  ten  years.   A  war  will  repeal 
the  treaty  before  then.    But  if  mace  be 
preserved  during  that  time,  no  Coalition 
will  be  allowed  to  sin  against  our  industry 
by  its  renewal  in  1870.    In  die  present 
year,  we  wish  to  know  why  the  cotton 
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spinners  are  offended  because  Mr.  Wilson 
has  determined  to  protect  the  spinning 
trade  of  India.  If  the  cost  falls  on  them, 
the  popular  theory  of  the  Manchester — or 
now  the  Liverpool — School  on  the  inci- 
dence of  duties,  is  erroneous.  If  the  cost 
does  not  fall  on  them,  the  producers,  but 
on  the  consumers,  their  customers  of  In- 
dia, thev  need  not  be  offended.  It  is  only 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Coalition's  mode  of 
making  India  pay  up. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  the  Coalition  is  a 
defective  document,  and  they  have 
managed  to  throw  its  second  reading  over 
Easter.  No  measure  has  been  advanced 
except  in  connection  with  the  French 
blunder.  Nemesis  never  pursued  sinners 
more  quickly  than  in  this  case.  Ere  all 
the  evil  has  been  done  the  excuse  has 
been  exploded,  but  the  Reform  Bill  has 
been  postponed.  We  are  in.  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment accuse  the  Opposition  of  contriving 
the  postponement  of  the  Bill's  second 
reading.  Is  that  not  what  the  members 
of  the  Coalition  did  last  year,  and  in  the 
jear  before  last,  even  if  the  statement  be 
true  ?  Why  will  not  men  be  reasonable 
and  confine  their  remarks  to  truth  ?  We 
might  have  had  a  Reform  Bill  equally 
ami  with  that  proposed  by  Lord  John 
Smell  now,  in  1856.  Party  spirit  led  to 
its  rejection  then,  and  another  party  spirit 
may  interfere  with  this  bill  now.  The 
Opposition  have  however  acted  so  circum- 
spectly that  there  is  no  evidence  against 
them ;  but  they,  no  more  than  the  Coali- 
tion, desire  the  success  of  any  Reform 
Bill  which  would  involve  the  dissolution 
rf  Parliament  in  1860.  We  have  re- 
peatedly told  those  who  choose  to  believe 
us,  that  the  probabilities  are  all  against  a 
Reform  Bill  m  the  present  year.  Gentle- 
men do  not  choose  to  pay  away  their 
money  for  seats  in  parliament  so  hard  and 
quiek  as  a  Reform  Bill  in  1860  implies. 
Except  for  this  danger  of  drafts  on  their 


bankers,  we  believe  of  many  members  that 
the  Budget  would  have  been  rejected. 
So  long  as  the  constituencies  insist  on  an 
expenditure  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  for  each  contested  election,  will 
the  members  be  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  influence  of  the  Government  from 
their  opposition,  and  their  very  proper  op- 
position, to  short  parliaments,  at  the 
price. 

Want  of  candour  is,  in  reference  to  the 
reform  bill,  the  sin  of  the  coalition,  and 
the  opposition.  Why  do  they  continue 
to  play  the  farce  except  to  waste  our  time. 
Both  parties  know  that  the  reform  bill  is 
not  to  be  passed  in  the  current  year.  Both 
parties  know  that  they  do  not  seek  to  pass 
the  bill.  Both  parties  know  that  the  bill 
was  sold  for  a  time  in  Willis'  rooms. 

A  change  will  come  over  the  nation  on 
these  points.  We  can  already  perceive 
its  symptoms.  Many  journalists  now 
begin  to  see  that  our*  fast,  our  natural, 
our  sure  allies  are  our  colonists.  They  are 
better  to  act  with,  better  to  trade  with, 
better  to  trust  than  Sardinians  or  Tuscans, 
for  whom  and  whose  interests,  our  time 
having  been  given,  some  people  now  ask 
us  to  offer  our  blood.  It  will  not  be  done. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  more  Puseyite  than 
British,  deems  our  colonies  too  large,  and 
offers  them  all  the  insults  in  his  power  ; 
but  the  day  of  mediaeval  charlatanism  is 
well  nigh  run ;  and  the  existing  unnatural 
alliance  of  light  and  darkness  in  polities 
will  expire. 

A  popular  party,  determined  on  having 
a  strict  alliance,  an  absolute  incorporation 
with  the  colonies,  and  determined  on  the 
employment  of  all  their  and  our  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  their  and  our  population ; 
and  determined  to  have  a  representation 
of  industry  and  intelligence  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  empire ;  will  rise  rapidly  out 
of  a  stern  necessity — and  we  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  last  of  the 
coalitions. 
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lines  we  had  Walpoie's  journal,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  book,  the  latter  probably  owing  its 


favoarable  reeeption  to  the  great  name  on  the  tiile 


of  which  the  present  volumes  treat.     Not  long  .  page.     The  present  diary  promises  to  be  an  impar- 


tial statement  of  events,  out  promises  are  not  always 
kept.     The  writer— taking  his  place  among  th 
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stalesmeu  and  political  writers  of  that  day,  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observation.  The  appoint- 
ments and  situations  he  held  were  as  follows  : 

In  177^  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Westminster ; 
in  1776  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Taxes :  ia  178S 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  which  often  he  vacated  in 
the  spring  of  1783,  bat  he  was  re-appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
December;  in  1784  he  was  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland as  member  of  Parliament  for  LauacestoB,  in  Cora* 
wall ;  in  1688,  he  vacated  his  seat,  by  being  made  clerk  of 
Parliaments,  but  was  returned  for  Lymington,  and  in  1790 
for  Christchurch ;  in  1801,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  vacated  the  secretaryship  to  the  Treasury ;  in  1804,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  again  into  office,  he  was  appointed  Joint 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  till  January,  1806,  when  Mr.  Pitt  died.  In 
1807,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Rose  was  originally  intended  for  the  navy, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  service  under 
Captain  James  Mackenzie,  but  seeing  no  very  clear 
chance  of  promotion,  he  gave  it  up  in  1762.  His 
introduction  into  public  life  he  assigns  to  Lord 
Marchmont,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Littleton,  Pope,  and 
other  odebrities  of  the  day. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  navy,  Mr.  Rose  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  been  his  main  support.  This  gentleman  died 
intestate,  leaving  his  nephew  utterly  unprovided 
for.  A  home  was  offered  to  him,  however,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Alexander  Strahen ;  here  again  unusual 
literary  advantages  were  found  for  Mr.  Strahen  was 
the  friend  of  Hume,  Dr.  Johnson,  Armstrong, 
Scott,  and  others. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  public  career,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  81ave  trade  came  under  discussion. 
Like  every  other  man  of  humane  principles  and 
feelings,  he  condemned  the  inhuman  traffic,  but 
was  no  advocate  for  its  immediate  abolition. 

MI  argued,"  he  says,  "  thai  a  sudden  and  immediate 
abolition  would  probably  be  the  occasion  of  much  blood 
being  spilt  on  the  African  coast,  as  the  slaves  are  brought 
therefrom  very  remote  countries,  sometimes  twelve,  eighteen 
and  twenty  months  on  their  journey,  and  if  on  their  arrival 
no  market  should  be  found  for  them,  they  must  inevitably  be 
put  to  death,  as  the  owners  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  carrying  them  home  again; 

He  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  customs  duty  on 
slaves,  should  be  imposed,  increasing  each  year  until 
it  almost  reached  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  importation  of  slaves 
should  be  closed  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  He 
also  suggested  further  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  negrc  women  and  children. 
Mr.  Pitt  differed  from  his  views  aud  advocated  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Rose's  argu- 
ments had  a  show  of  reason  on  their  side,  but  we 
cannot  quite  exonerate  him  from  a  certain  amount 
of  pecuniary  selfishness.  This  charge  probably  had 
been  advanced  against  him,  for  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Pitt,  we  find  these  words,  which  appear  to  be 
in  self- vindication. 

It  would  be  uaeandid,  if  I  were  to  pretend  that  the 
immediate  haiard,  or  certain  gradual  destruction,  according 


to  the  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  of  the  property  o 
myself,  and  all  my  nearest  connexions  is  a  matter,  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me. 

We  don't  like  to  find  men  concealing  selfish 
motives  under  specious  and  reasonable  excuses. 
Perhaps  all  the  pecuniary  notions  were  subordinate 
to  those  of  humanity,  but  at  any  rate  they  were 
not  acknowledged  until  the  holder  of  them  was; 
pressed  on  the  subject.  The  question,  however,  was 
one  for  future  arrangement,  when  the  slave  owners 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  liberality 
of  the  English  Government. 

We  next  have  a  discussion  on  the  Indian  bill, 
and  its  rejection  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eight,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry.  And  here  Mr.  Pitt 
— of  whom  the  author  is  a  warm  advocate — comes 
on  the  stage,  the  King  looking  to  him  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  cabinet.  There  is  also  an 
account  of  the  bestowal  of  some  "  red  ribbon,"  or 
other.  There  is  not  the  slightest  interest  in  all 
this.  No  one  now  cares  two-pence  who  did,  or 
did  not  receive  red  ribbons  in  those  days ;  the  only 
purpose  answered  by  the  insertion  of  that  fact  is  the 
extension  of  the  volume  by  two  or  three  pages. 

The  illness  of  the  King  is  the  next  point 
noticed.  The  following,  extracted  from  Miss 
Rose's  diary,  relates  to  this  calamity. 

1778.  The  king  stopped  at  Kew,  on  his  way  from 
Windsor  to  London,  ate  a  pear,  got  his  shoes  and  stocking* 
wet,  and  did  not  cliange  them ! ! 

Was  that  worth  recording  P  Was  the  fact  of 
the  royal  teeth  dividing  a  pear  of  such  stirring 
moment  that  the  fact  should  go  down  to  posterity 
in  letter-press  P  '  And  if  the  royal  feet  were  damp 
what  of  that  f  We  don't  suppose  the  gentlemen- 
in-waiting  carried  shoes  and  stockings  in  their 
pockets,  for  the  express  comfort  of  the  royal  toes! 
There  are  some  people  who  see  the  most  trivial  acts 
of  big  people  through  a  magnifying  glass,  where 
"  a  flea  looks  larger  than  an  elephant."  Miss  Rose. 
judging  from  the  extract,  is  one  of  them.  If  the 
king  did  get  his  feet  wet,  and  didn't  ohauge  his 
stockings!— what  thenP  Probably  the  poor  old 
gentleman  didn't  come  to  grief  on  that  account. 

Sometimes,  he  [the  kin*]  UJked  rationally,  which  con. 
tinned  through  every  return  of  his  illness.  Br.  Baillie  told 
us  that  in  the  last,  there  was  no  sign  of  nilure  of  intellect  v 

That  sentence  seems  curiously  worded.  We 
don't  quite  get  at  the  meaning  of  it.  Bid  Dr. 
Baillie,  with  the  unanswerable  philosophy  of  Mrs. 
Shandy,  who  never  uttered  any  but  the  moat  lucid 
truisms,  mean  to  say  that  talking  rationally  was  no 
proof  of  failure  of  intellect  P 

Sir  William  Grant,  the  Master  of  the  Bolb,  repeated  the 
same  thing. 

Then  we  hope  he  spoke  in  better  English  P 
Probably  he  did,  for  we  can  understand  his  next 
assertion. 

He  said  the  king's  insanity  was  on  two  points.  One  that 
all  marriages  would  soon  be  dissolved  by  act  of  Parhaatar, 
the  other  .that  his  Hanoverian  dominion  was  restored,  and 
that  he  was  shortly  to  go  there. 
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The  following  anecdote  of  the  king  corroborates 
one  portion  of  this  opinion.  When  the  Marchioness 
of  Buckingham  died,  bis  majesty,  on  being  informed 
of  the  fact,  remarked  that  she  was  a  good  woman 
although  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  added  his 
belief  that  if  she  had  lived  through  the  coming 
dsaeolntioa  of  all  marriages,  the  marquis  would  have 
wished  to  renew  his— "By  the  bye,"  he  added, 
"  I  don't  think  many  of  my  friends  would  do  £0." 
Sorely  there  was  no  insanity  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence! 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  debts  are  next  mentioned 
The  topic  is  old.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  allowance  of 
£100,000  per  annum  was  proposed  by  the  Whig 
Government.  The  king  thought  the  sum  too  large. 
He  considered  that  £50,000  per  annum  from  the 
civil  lists,  with  £12,000  per  annum  derived  from 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  were  quite  sufficient  for 
his  son  ;  every  other  reasonable  person  must  have 
held  the  same  opinion.  A  grant  of  £30,000  was 
demanded  of  Parliament  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  During  the  next  three  years,  the  young  prince 
led  so  reckless  a  life  that  he  contracted  debts  to 
the  amount  of  £100,000.  All  this,  however,  has 
been  stated  by  other  writers  over  and  over  again, 
and  scarcely  deserves  repetition  here. 

We  pass  over  the  next  hundred  pages  relating 
to  the  French  war.  This  portion  of  the  work  con- 
tains a  strenuous  defence  of  the  political  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  an  attack  upon  his  oppo- 
nents. There  is  a  great  deal  of  party  spirit  in  it. 
The  subject,  moreover,  now  is  uninteresting.  We 
skip  all  this,  then,  and  come  to  Lord  Nelson,  his 
career,  and  naval  victories. 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  is  first  mentioned.  The 
particulars  are  very  wisely  omitted,  but  subsequent 
events  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms  :— 

The  glory  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  vat  dearly  purchased 
by  the  lost  of  honoar  which  flowed  indirectly  from  cir. 
casnetaaces  connected  with  it,  and  which  tadly  tarnuhed  the 
lustre  of  Lord  Nelson's  name.  The  facta  are  tons  briefly 
stated  by  Lord  Holland : — When  distracted  at  hating  aiiieed 
the  French  fleet,  he  came  to  Palermo,  be  obtained  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton,  (the  wife  of  the 
Ambassador),  whom  he  had  not  teen  ainoe  1795,  the  atorea 
and  provision*  which  enabled  him  to  pot  to  tea  again,  and 
to  overtake  the  enemy  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  He  returned 
therefore  to  Naples,  overflowing  with  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vice she  had  readered  him.  Unfortunately  Lord  Nelson's 
personal  vanity  same  powerfully  in  aid  of  his  gratitude,  and 
completed  a  most  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  pressed  her  to  sing  the  most  fulsome 
couplets  to  his  honour,  and  to  have  acknowledged,  with  the 
utmost  aaivetl,  that  his  preference  of  her  society  to  Lady 
Nelson's,  arose  from  the  warm  praises  she  bestowed  upon  him, 
after  which,  the  congratulations  of  his  wife,  were,  he  said, 
cold,  flat,  and  insipid.  She  thus  alienated  his  affections  from 
his  wife,  till  estrangement  led  to  a  total  separation,  when  he 
retained  to  England,  although  he  acknowledged  that  his  wife 
had  committed  no  fault/ 

Nelson,  in  consequence  of  this  intrigue  was 
eoldly  received  at  Court.  Even  his  splendid  ser- 
vices could  not  compensate  for  this  terrible  breach 
of  decorum  and  morality.  The  following  if  true, 
is  adiagrace  to  both  persons  who  shared  in  the  trans* 
action. 


Prince  Caraeeioli,  St  the  head  of  the  marine,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  forty  years,  bad  escaped  before  the  capitulation,  and 
went  to  Sicily,  but  was  permitted  to  return  from  Naples,  to 
save  his  estates  from  confiscation.  For  a  few  days  he  was 
compelled  by  the  French  to  servo  on  board  their  fleet,  for 
which  he  was  hanged  by  Nelson,  after  a  two  hours  trial 
by  a  court  of  Neapolitan  officers,  presided  over  by  a  personal 
enemy  ;  and  Lidy  Hamilton  not  only  was  on  board  the  ship 
but  present  at  the  execution. 

We  can  scarcely  credit  so  flagrant  an  act  of  in- 
justice, although  the  story  has  been  often  told,  but 
might  be  told  in  a  different  way.  Mr.  Rose  was 
at  all  times  the  "  steadfast  advocate "  of  Lady 
Hamiltou. 

Attachment  to  Nelson  (says  the  work  before  as)  was 
claimed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  the  common  property 
of  both — of  husband  and  wife.  In  the  recollections  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Scott,  Lord  Nelson's  chaplain,  it  is  said,  with  re- 
gard to  his  unfortunate  admiration  of  Lady  Hamilton,  that 
neither  Dr.  Scott,  nor  any  of  his  roost  intimate  friends 
believed  in  its  criminality.  Lord  St.  Vincent  used  to  call 
them  a  pair  of  sentimental  fools  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Lady 
HaaulUm  never  teas  a  mother.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
who  witnessed  Nelson's  iatiinaoy  with  royalty  at  Naples, 
that  Horatia£  Nelson  might  lay  claim  to  a  far  more  illus- 
trious origin  than  has  been  supposed.  This  solution,  if  a 
true  one,  accounts  equally  well  for  the  miserable  a' ate  of 
mind,  which  Lord  Nelson's  letters  written  from  Naples 
be  ray.  It  may  be  feared  that  this  misery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  guilt;  but  if  so,  suoh  uneasiness  was  the  conscien- 
tious compunction  of  an  habitually  upright  mind. 

And  why  might  not  the  "conscientious  compunc- 
tions "  have  had  reference  to  Lady  Hamilton  as 
well  as  to  anyone  else  P  It  seems  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  two  suoh  attachments  could  have  dis- 
figured Nelson's  life.  Her  ladyship  was  in  the 
habit  when  speaking  of  Nelson  ;  of  using  such 
terms  as  the  following,  "  our  virtuous  Nelson*99 
"  we  have  innocenoy  on  our  side,"  "  the  great  and 
virtuous  attachment  he  had  for  me."  And  here 
the  author  makes  a  very  just  remark*     He  says : 

He  might  be  virtuous  towards  her  bat  if  she  could 
apply  that  term  to  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  guilty  of 
adultery  with  another,  she  could  not  have  much  principle  for 
her  own  defence. 

Neither  would  her  insatiable  vanity  have  borne 
a  rival  There  is  the  greatest  improbability  in  the 
hypothesis.  The  conduct  too,  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  inexplicable.  In  a  letter  from  him  to 
Nelson,  dated  from  Palermo,  he  says,  "I  can 
assure  you  (hat  neither  Emma  nor  I  knew  how 
muoh  we  loved  you  until  this  separation,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  your  lordship  feels  the  same  that 
we  do.'*  Lady  Hamilton  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs.  On  some  services  rendered 
to  Lord  Nelson  we  shall  see  that  she  founded  her 
claims  for  pecuniary  help  from  the  Government. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  died  in  1808— Nelson  in 
1805.  Lady  Hamilton  at  that  time  had  an  in- 
come of  above  £1,400  per  annum,  but — 


Her  vanity  and  extravagance  found  this  no 
Her  affairs  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  financier,  who  ad- 
vised her  to  go  into  retirement  for  two  or  three  years ;  bat 
she  soon  returned,  and  committed  wilder  extravagances  than 
ever,  and  was  again  a  suppliant  for  relief  to  the  friends 
whose  advice  she  had  disregarded.  The  financier  declared 
that  all  attempts  to  serve  a  person  of  her  character  must  he 
in  vain. 
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Then  it  was  that  she  drew  tip  her  memorial,  and 
demanded  a  pension  from  the  Government.  The 
memorial  was  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Rose. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  ground  on  which  I  found  my  claim  for  tome  remune- 
ration from  Got  eminent  is  a  positive  and  most  important 
service  I  rendered  to  my  country,  in  obtaining  orders  from 
the  Court  of  Naples  for  the  British  fleet  to  be  victualled  and 
watered  at  Syracuse,  ia  the  summer  of  1798,  contrary  to 
direct  instructions  which  had  been  before  given  to  furnish 
them  with  nothing.  If  I  had  not  prevailed  in  that  respect, 
which  was  attended  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  could  have 
been  effected  only  by  the  influence  I  had  with  the  Queen, 
the  British  fleet  mnst  have  gone  down  to  Gibraltar  for  pro- 
visions and  water ;  in  which  case  the  French  fleet,  that  was 
destroyed  at  Aboukir,  must  inevitably  have  escaped. 

The  memorial  is  at  some  length,  and  gives  a 
detailed  statement  of  her  case,  together  with  the 
oircumstances  which  induced  her  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. Ths  above,  however,  is  enough  to  show 
the  claim  she  considered  she  had  on  her  country's 
gratitude.  Lord  Nelson  had  particularly  recom- 
mended her  case  to  Mr.  Rose,  and  those  friends 
he  thought  might  be  useful  to  her.  The  following 
it  an  extract  of  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rose 
to  Lady  Hamilton : — 

The  reaard  recommended  by  Lord  Nelson  for  yourself,  on 
the  score  of  public  services,  seems  to  be  now  quite  desperate. 
The  only  hope  I  can  venture  to  hold  out  the  remotest  pros- 
pect of  to  you  is,  that  Mr.  Canning  rosy  possibly,  on  some 
ArroaraVle  opportunity,  propose  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
recommend  to  the  King  a  small  pension  to  the  child. 

This  was  but  a  poor  prospect  for  the  extravagant 
and  now  embarrassed  Lady  Hamilton.  Writs  were 
being  issued  against  ber ;  her  affairs  were  desperate. 
Then  she  went  to  France — ran,  in  fact,  from  her 
creditors.  The  following  letter  she  addressed  to 
Mr.  Rose  from  Calais : — 

We  arrived  here  safe,  my  dear  sir,  after  three  days*  sick- 
ness at  sea,  as,  for  precaution,  we  embarked  at  the  Tower. 
Mr.  Smith  got  me  the  discharge  from  Lord  Ellenborough.  . 
.  .  I  managed  so  well  with  Horatia  alone,  that  I  was  at 
Calais  before  any  new  writs  could  be  issued  out  against  me. 
I  feel  so  much  better  from  change  of  climate,  food,  air,  large 
rooms,  and  liberty,  that  there  is  a  chance  I  nay  live  to  see 
my  dear  Horatia  brought  up.  I  am  looking  out  for  a  lodg- 
ing. I  have  an  excellent  Frenchwoman,  who  is  very  good 
at  everything;  for  Horatia  and  myself,  and  my  old  dame 
who  is  coming,  will  be  my  establishment.  Near  me  is  an 
English  lady,  who  has  resided  here  for  twenty-five  years,  who 
has  a  day-school ;  bat  not  for  eating  nor  sleeping.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  I  take  Horatia ;  fetch  her  at  one;  at  three 
we  dine ;  she  goes  till  Ave ;  and  then,  in  the  evening,  we 
walk.  She  learns  everything— piano,  harp,  languages  gram- 
matically. She#  knows  French  and  Italian  well,  but  she 
will  still  improve.  Not  any  girls  but  those  of  the  first 
famHies  go  there.  Last  evening  we  walked  two  miles  to  a 
fete  ehampetra  pour  les  bourgeois.  Everybody  is  pleased 
with  Horatia.  Ihe  General  and  his  good  old  wife  are  very 
good  to  us ;  but  our  little  world  of  happiness  is  in  ourselves. 
If,  my  dear  sir,  Lord  Sidmouth  would  do  something  for  dear 
Horatia,  so  that  I  can  be  enabled  to  give  her  an  education, 
and  also  for  her  dress,  it  would  ease  me,  and  make  me  very 
happy.  Saidy  he  owes  this  to  Nelson.  For  God's  sake  do 
try  for  me,  for  yon  do  not  know  how  limited  I  am.  I  have 
left  everything  to  be  sold  for  the  creditors,  who  do  not  de- 
serve anything  j  for  I  have  been  the  victim  ef  artful,  mer- 
oanaif  wretches,  and  my  too  great  liberality  and  open  heart 
has  been  the  dupe  of  villains. 


It  is  a  very  common  folly  with  many  persons 
who  get  into  debt,  to  consider  themselves  wronged. 
Tradesmen  who  require  their  accounts  settled  are 
sore  to  be  "  villains."  The  above,  however,  givee 
a  pretty  clear  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton's  conditio*. 
One  thing  must  be  remarked.  It  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  she  would,  in  snch  extremely 
straitened  circumstances,  charge  herself  with 
the  maintenance  of  Lord  Nelson's  adopted  daugh- 
ter— for  that  was  the  character  assigned  to  Use 
child.  Neither  would  she  have  been  likely  to  hare 
taken  the  child  of  any  other  woman.  The  date  of 
the  letter  seems  to  be  somewhere  about  the  year 
1813,  eight  years  after  Nelson  e  death.  That  tad 
event  bad  thrown  her  into  a  terrible  state  of  grief. 
8he  kept  her  bed  for  some  weeks.  On  her  partial 
recovery,  she  penned  the  following  letter.  The 
charge  she  refutes  was,  that  she  had  betrayed,  far 
ber  own  pecuniary  advantage,  the  private  coatmw- 
nications  of  Nelson.  We  might  condense  the 
following ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  writer  b  better 
conveyed  in  her  own  words.  She  was  still  iU — still 
confined  to  her  bed,  unreeorered  from  the  shock 
his  death  had  given  ber : — 

I  write  from  my  bed,  where  I  have  been  ever  since  the 
fatal  sixth  of  this  month.  Believe  me,  then,  when  I  assure 
you  I  do  not  see  anyone  but  the  family  of  my  dear  Ifdsou. 
His  letters  are  in  the  bed  with  me,  and  only  to  fee  present 
Earl  did  I  ever  read  one,  and  then  only  a  part.  It  is  tret, 
he  is  leaky,  but  I  believe  would  not  willingly  tett  anything  J 
but  I  have  been  told  something  like  some  of  my  letters  ha 
been  printed  in  some  pnpe r.  I  never  now  read  a  paper,  and 
my  health  and  spirits  are  so  bad,  I  cannot  enter  into  a  war 
with  vile  editors.  Of  this  be  assured— no  one  shall  ever 
see  a  letter  of  my  glomus  and  dear  departed  Nebon.  It  is 
true,  I  have  a  journal  from  him,  ever  since  he  came  up  to 
Naples  to  get  provisions  for  our  troops  in  Toulon,  when  he 
was  in  the  Agamemnon  ;  but  his  letters  are  sacred,  and  shall 
remain  so.  My  dear  sir,  my  heart  is  broken.  life  to  me 
now  is  not  worth  havtog ;  I  lived  but  for  him.  His  glory 
I  gloried  in :  it  was .  my  pride  that  be  should  go  forth ;  and 
this  fatal  and  last  time  I  persuaded  him  to  it.  Bat  I  cannot 
go  on  ;  my  heart  and  head  are  gone ;  only,  believe  me,  what 
you  write  to  me  shall  ever  be  attended  to.  Could  you  know 
me,  you  would  not  think  1  had  such  bad  policy  aa  to  pubawii 
anything  at  this  moment.  My  nriwd  is  not  a  common  oao, 
and  having  lived  as  a  confidents  and  friend  with  such  nsea 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  dearest,  glorious  Nelson,  I 
feel  myself  superior  to  vain,  tattling  woman. 

Tims,  then,  stands  the  oase.  The  above  do  net 
seem  the  mere  words  of  friendship  only.  StiU,  it 
is  possible — not  probable,  by  any  meane.  that  she 
was  innocent.  The  child  might  have  been  the 
daughter  by  adoption  of  Nelson,  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton might  have  taken  her  as  a  sacred  bequest ;  but 
appearances  are  very  mnoh  against  all  this.  Lady 
Hamilton  always  strenuously  denied  the  slander, 
and  asserted  her  innocence.  If  that  assertion  were 
true,  then  she  was  a  most  cruelly  calumniated 
woman.  Her  ultimate  fate  was  sad.  She  died 
abroad,  in  abjeet  poverty.  An  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  child — a  child  now  no  longer — was  made  to 
the  public  not  long  since. 

From  Lady  Hamilton  the  diary  returnf  to 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  There  ia  *  grant 
deal  about  Mr.  Pitt;  but  nothing  either. utar 
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kteresting;  The  King*  8  health  was  still  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  nation,  his  physicians  fearing 
permanent  derangement  of  the  brain.  The  question 
of  a  Regency  was  now  started,  as  the  King  seemed 
at  tiroes  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  volume  we  have  a 
detailed  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  difficulties. 
In  1801  his  debts  amounted  to  £45,064.  Many 
plans  were  proposed  by  his  friends  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  these  liabilities,  and  at  last  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  and  £11,700  collected.  It  is 
questionable  whether  Mr.  Pitt's  family  will  thank 
the  writer  for  raking  up  old  grievances.  This 
second  volume  becomes  extremely  tedious,  from 
the  minute  way  in  which  Mr.  Pitt's  career  is  de- 
tailed. The  work  might  fairly  have  been  called 
"  The  History  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  there  would  have 
been  no  inconsistency  in  the  title.  Every  one 
knows  that  he  was  a  great  statesman,  and  many 
persons  have  read  everything  about  him  in  other 
works.  The  mistake  of  the  volumes  before  as  is 
in  being  published.  The  subject  is  worn  out. 
Writers  on  both  sides  have  exhausted  their 
thoughts,  arguments,  and  opinions.  We  have  had 
several  books  of  the  same  era  lately — Mr.  Rose's 
diary  comes  too  quickly  after  them.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  as  a  novel  and  unique  effect  of  grief, 
is  toe  good  to  be  omitted.  We  really  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  amusing  paragraph  in  the  whole  work. 
The  writer  has  got  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  is 
now  referring  to  his-dealh.     He  says  : — 

'  About  half  an  hoar  after  midnight  Miss  Jennings  and  my 
ton  eane  to  me  with  a  letter  from  Sit  Walter  Farqnhar  to 
tfce  former,  telling  her  thai  Mr.  Pitt's  situation  was  perfectly 
nepelees.     However  the  late  accounts  had  prepared  me  to 


expect  this,  the  shook  ooavalsed  me  stroagty*  aid  in  half  an 
hoar  I  felt  the  goat  ia  my  foot,  with  which  I  had  never 
been  troubled  a  week  in  my  life. 

Extraordinary  effect  of  sorrow — to  twinge  the 
big  toe !  Mr.  Rose  mast  have  had  most  sympa- 
thetie  pediments !  The  following  summary  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  character  or  characteristics,  may  be 
deemed  interesting : — 

He  was  perfectly  accomplished  in  classical  literature,  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  accuracy  and  strength  of  his  memory 
surpassed  every  example  which  I  have  observed ;  but  the 
intrinsic  vigour  of  his  understanding  carried  him  far  beyond 
the  mere  recollection  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  in 
oratory,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  He  had  drawn 
their  essence  into  his  own  thoughts  sod  language ;  and  with 
astonishing  facility  he  applied  the  whole  spirit  of  aneient 
learning  to  his  daily  use.  Those  studies  were  his  constant 
delight  and  resort.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt  was  also  as  complete 
a  master  of  all  English  literature  as  he  was  undoubtedly  of 
the  English  language.  He  amply  possessed  every  resource 
which  could  enliven  retirement.  No  person  had  a  more 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  country.  He  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  his  residence  at  Hollwood — which  he 
enlarged  and  improved  (it  may  be  truly  said)  with  his  own 
hands.  Often  have  I  seen  him  working  in  his  woods  and 
gardens,  with  his  labourers,  for  whole  days  together,  under- 
going considerable  bodily  fatigue,  and  with  so  much  eager- 
ness and  assiduity,  that  you  would  suppose  the  cultivation 
of  his  villa  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  his  life.  He 
was  very  fond  of  exercise  on  horseback,  and  when  in  the 
country  frequently  joined  the  hounds  of  the  neighbourhood, 
both  at  Hollwood  and  Walmer  Castle. 

There  are  a  few  more  particulars  relating  to 
him  ;  the  sum  total  of  them  is,  that  he  was  an 
extremely  agreeable  companion.  The  remainder  of 
this  volume  contaias  notices  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Canning,  Percival,  and 
others. 


SCHOLARS    AND    8CHOOL8. 


"NawOwaI*  Education  "  is  the  great  cry  of  the 
day.  Educate  the  people,  say  Philanthropists, — 
the  people,  the  great  party  of  England.  Not  the 
higher  classes  only,  but  all ;  place  education  with- 
in their  power,  give  it  free  or  else  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Iiet  the  poor  man  hsve  the  opportunity  of  caltiva- 
tiag  the  intellect  God  has  given  him.  Let  him  see 
that  his  poverty  is  no  chain  to  keep  him  down, 
tot  that  through  education  and  industry  he  may 
get  forwards  and  upwards.  Educate  the  people, 
k  old  advice,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
schools  of  all  kinds  have  been  established.  Infant 
schools,  for  small  boys  who  can't  do  anything  but 
sit  upright;  Charity  schools  for  the  destitute; 
Military  and  Naval  schools  for  the  orphans  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  Grammar  schools  either  free  or 
oa  terms  which  place  them  within  the  power  of 
nearly  all  ranks;  Colleges  and  Universities  for 
these  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  pay 
lor  these,  A  euestion  relating  to  the  gratnnur 
l  at  Bristol  has  lately  cam*  he/ere  the  Master 


of  the  Rolls.  It  is  simply  whether  the  masters  of 
the  Bristol  Grammar  School  might  he  allowed  to 
take  boarders.  An  increase  of  the  entrance  or 
capitation  fees  was  also  proposed.  With  the  lat- 
ter subject  we  do  not  deal,  but  eoaloe  our  atten- 
tion to  the  former.  The  matter  is  one  of  general 
as  well  as  local  interest,  having  reference  in  prin- 
ciple to  other  establishments  of  the  kind.  Before 
entering  on  the  discussion,  we  will  give  some  par* 
tiemkrs  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  8ohooL 

The  school  was  founded  by  Robert  Thome,  mer- 
chant, in  1532.  The  funds  are  derived  from 
house  property,  and  landed  estates,  and  also  from 
the  capitation  fees  paid  by  the  scholars.  The  capi- 
tation fee  originally  was  only  4d.  By  the  rule  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1847,  each  boy  was  to 
pay  £6  per  annum.  By  a  recent  modification  this 
charge  is  increased.  In  future  it  will  stand 
thus : — For  boys  from  8  to  fourteen  yean  of  age, 
£6;  do.  14  to  16,  £8;  do.  16  to  19*  £10.  By 
the  former  statute,  they  were  only  allowed  to  re- 
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main  untitl  they  were  18.  This  table  shows  that 
another  year  has  been  granted.  A  restriction  also 
existed  as  to  the  place  of  residence.  They  were 
to  reside  within  two  miles  of  Bristol.  That  elanse 
is  annulled,  as  boys  are  now  admitted  from  any 
place.  The  charity  thus  takes  a  grander  and  more 
extensive  character.  The  education  received  is  as 
follows  :— "  Besides  the  learned  languages,  there 
shall  be  taught  iu  the  same  school,  Mathematics, 
Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  Reading,  General 
English  Literature,  English  Composition,  and  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  History ;  as  to  whioh  branches 
of  Education  there  shall  be  one  uniform  system  for 
all  boys  resorting  to  the  said  school ;  and  there 
shall  also  be  taught  in  the  said  school  such  of  the 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  elements  of  such  of 
the  Arts  and  Practical  Sciences  as  the  Trustees 
shall  think  fit  to  direct.9*  These  items  comprise  the 
elements  of  a  first  rate  education,  fitting  a  boy  for 
any  position  and  preparing  him  for  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilities.  The  regulations  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  masters  are  as  follows  : — The  Head 
Master  and  Second  Master  for  the  school  shall  be 
graduates  of  one  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
Cambridge,  or  Durham,  or  other  university  in 
England ;  the  Head  Master  being  of  the  degree 
of  a  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  and  the  Second  Mas- 
ter being  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
least.  Two  "  exhibitions  »•  of  £60  eaoh  are  to 
be  payable  to  two  boys  from  the  said  school,  as 
soon  as  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  will  permit ; 
the  boys  proceeding  either  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  That  the  Trustees  shall 
elect  to  such  exhibition!  only  such  boys  as  have 
been  reported  to  be  meritorious  scholars,  deserv- 
ing of  the  same,  by  the  examiner ;  and  that  the 
said  exhibition  shall  commence  from  the  day  of 
election  thereto,  and  shall  be  continued  during  four 
years ;  but  shall  be  determinable  by  the  said  Trus- 
tees, if  the  exhibitioner  shall  not  continue  to  reside 
in  the  University.  Such  then  are  the  leading 
points  in  this  very  admirable  institution.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  question  which  has  lately  been 
raised.  It  was  however,  first  submitted  to  the 
Trustees ;  nine  of  them  were  favourable  to  the 
admission  of  boarders  into  the  houses  of  the  mas- 
ters,— six  were  against  it.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  by  his  decision  expressed  his  agreement 
with  the  minority.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  are : — First,  that  by  augmenting  the 
income  of  the  masters,  you  tend  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  the  class  of  instructors. 
Secondly,  that  by  the  admission  of  boarders  into 
free  grammar  schools,  advantages  are  expected  to 
arise  from  the  intermixture  of  childreu  of  the  dif- 
ferent classss  of  society,  i.e.,  the  richer  and  the 
poorer. 

We  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  argu- 
ment. The  salary  of  the  Head  Master  of  the 
Bristol  Grammar  8chool,  as  stated  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  amounts  to  £345  per  annum,  besides 
a  dwelling  house,  kept  in  tenantable  repair.  This 
statement  is  under  the  mark,  hit  income  derived 


from  the  school,  being  nearer  £500  per  annum* 
Now  there  are  plenty  of  first  rate  men  (the  Head 
Master  of  the  Bristol  Grammar  Sohool  is  a  first- 
rate  man)  who  cannot  get  occupation  yielding 
a  certain  income  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  men  who  have  met  from  their  own 
means,  or  those  of  their  relatives,  the  expenses  of 
an  university  education,  who  areas  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity classical  and  mathematical  scholars,  and 
proficients  in  the  dead  and  other  languages,  do  not 
receive  more  than  half  that  sum  for  their  services. 
Men  of  tho  highest  literary  merits  are  glad  to  hold 
subordinate  government  appointments,  at  a  far 
lower  rate  of  remuneration.  The  members  of  the 
Press,  men  of  acknowledged  literary  taste,  both 
Editors  and  writers  toil  almost  night  and  day  for  a 
lower  sum. 

The  Head  Master  of  the  Bristol  School  is  an  ad- 
mirable man  for  the  post.  Under  his  efficient  and 
excellent  superintendence  the  school  has  prospered 
wonderfully.  During  the  last  few  years  many  of 
the  boys  have  gained  high  honours  at  the  univer- 
sities. Others  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  military  and  civil  service  examinations ;  in  the 
new  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle  class  examina- 
tions, and  in  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts  their  suc- 
cess has  been  remarkable.  No  doubt  this  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  very  admirable  scholastic  discipline  of  the  Head 
Master.  Still  we  hold  his  remuneration  to  be 
fair  and  sufficient,  because  other  men  of  equal  cali- 
bre cannot  obtain  an  equal  sum  elsewhere,  and 
would  therefore,  for  the  same  emolument,  be  glad 
to  take  his  appointment.  Besides,  in  case  of  any 
surplus  in  the  funds  of  the  charity,  we  find  that 
the  Trustees  have  it  in  their  power  to  apportion 
such  surplus,  in  increasing  the  stipends  of  the 
Head  Master  to  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding 
£1,000,  and  of  the  Second  Master  to  a  sum  not 
exoeeding  £500.  The  situation  is  therefore  pro- 
gressive. Thus  the  first  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  and  we  pass  on  to  the  second — that 
the  amalgamation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classea 
may  be  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  the  former 
as  boarders  into  these  free  schools.  On  the  old 
principle  of  example  being  better  than  precept,  we 
draw  in  imagination  two  boys  of  different  grades 
brought  thus  into  conjunction.  Johnny  Stubbt, 
son  to  a  worthy  but  not  wealthy  tobacconist,  of 
some  street  or  other  in  some  place  or  other — for 
locality  is  immaterial  to  a  free  scholar  at  a  gram- 
mar school,  is  a  good  little  fellow,  fond  of  learn- 
ing, attentive  to  his  duties,  of  good  moral  conduct, 
and  anxious  to  get  on ;  but  unfortunately  Johnny 
has  sensitive  feelings.  Sometimes  sensitive  feel- 
ings are  very  much  in  the  way,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  (we  are  sorry  to  say  so  muoh)  those  who 
hav'nt  many  fare  the  best.  But  our  Johnny  we 
will  suppose  has  very  sensitive  feelings.  He  can 
understand  a  sneer  and  feel  it  too,  and  repress  the 
burning  tears  it  excites  until  he  can  let  them  now 
unseen  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  dark  and  dingy 
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home.  Now  in  contradistinction  to  Johnny  we  have 
another  scholar,  a  grand  new  paid  boarder,  whose 
father  keeps  his  carriage,  who  smokes  twopenny 
cigars  ad  libitum,  out  of  school ;   and  eats  hard- 
bake ad  libitum,  in  school,  before  the  pedagogue 
himself.     This  Horatio  Somebody  is  not  the  only 
boarder,  there  are  sereral  others  also ;  but  be  is 
the  magnate  of  them  all,  that  ornithological  abomi- 
nation, the  chanticleer  of  the  promenade,  to  give 
it  a  fine  term,  when  applied  to  Horatio,  but  in 
plain  English,  "  a  cock  of  the  walk.1*    He  is  not 
overburdened  with  fine  feelings;  not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  don't  stand  in  the  way  of  his  preferment  at 
alL     Now  Johnny  becomes  his  butt.     He  and  his 
compeers  think  it  very  grand  to  have  a  butt,  and 
poor  little  pale  spiritless  Johnny,  who  could'nt 
knock  any  one  down  if  he  tried,  is  a  very  safe 
bait.     "How's  baccy P  Pigtail  dear  or  cheap? 
High  dried  pretty  moderate  ?**   Such  are  the  ques- 
tions with  whioh  he  is  perpetually  assailed.     He 
feels  the  ridicule  keenly,  every  coarse  laugh  which 
follows  these  ill-natured  jests— to  use  a  mild 
term — goes  to  bis  heart— aye  and  rankles  there, 
and — the  sequel  is  plain.     Can  amalgamation  be 
the  result  ?     Apparently  not.      Yet  such  cases 
must  and  will  exist  under  different  circumstances 
where  the  distinctive  classes  of  society  are  forced 
together  in  invidious  comparison.    The  argument 
that  such  an  arrangement  produces  amalgamation, 
is  placed  on  a  false  basis.     The  wisdom  of  that 
measure  can  only  be  gathered  by  experience,  it  is 
the  perquisite  of  maturity.     Arrogance  is  almost 
invariably  the  attribute  of  youth.     Boys  are  reared 
in  a  belief  in  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.     Rich  boys 
know  they  are   "  rich  boys,'9  and  they  choose  that 
every  one  else  should  know  it  too,  and  moreover 
bow  down  to  the  idol  tbey  themselves  worship. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  doubtless,  but 
that  is  the  rule,  and  that  will  be  the  rule  until  hu- 
man nature  turns  ever  a  new  leaf,  and  learns  a 
wiser  lesson.     The  admission  of  wealthy  boarders 
into   free  Grammar  Schools  has  a  tendency  to 
convert  these  charities  into  educational  establish- 
ments for  the  wealthy  class,  to  the  exolosion  of  the 
poorer.     The  system  was  formerly  tried  in  the 
Bristol  school,  and  its  detrimental  effects  seen  and 
acknowledged.    But  as  a  means  of  establishing 
our  proposition  wo  will  take  three  of  the  leading 
schools  of  England,  mention  their  original  iuten- 
tion,  watch  their  progress,  and  mark  the  result. 
Harrow  8chool,  situated  at  the  village  of  Harrow 
on  the  Hill,  ten  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  was  foun- 
ded by  a  jeoman,  named  John  Lyon.     Many  years 
before  his  death,  this  benevolent  man  had  set  aside 
SO  marks  annually  for  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren.    It  was  not  a  very  large  sum,  but  large  or 
small,  it  is  more  than  many  of  us  give  in  charity. 
In  1571  he  obtained  letters  patent  and  a  royal 
charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  authorising  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Free  Grammar  School.     Now  no  one  can 
doubt  the  class  this  school  was  meant  to  benefit ; 
undoubtedly  those  who  were  too  poor  to  gain  a 
good  education  on  their  own  means.     In  1592,  he 


drew  up  the  orders,  statutes,  and  rules.  Here  as 
in  the  Bristol  school  the  Head  Master  was  to  be 
a  Master  of  Arts,  the  usher,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Besides  the  scholars,  entered  freely,  the  Master 
was  permitted  to  take  paid  boarders.  Probably 
this  was  done  because  the  oharity  could  not  then 
afford  the  salary  which  a  man  of  the  desired  require- 
ments would  expect.  The  revenues  however  have 
considerably  increased  sinoe  then ;  one  portion  of 
the  property  which  only  yielded  £100  seventy  years 
since,  now  produces  £4,000.  However,  paid 
boarders  were  allowed  at  Harrow,  and,  in  time, 
the  paid  boarders  excluded  all  others,  until  Harrow 
became  what  it  is  at  present, — a  school  for  the 
wealthier  classes  alone. 

Again,  Eton  College  was  founded  by  King 
Henry  the  Sixth.  But  Eton  from  the  first  was 
intended  for  a  better  class  of  boys  probably,  than 
Harrow.  It  was  begun  in  1441.  The  students 
were  to  consist  of  scholars  received  on  the  foun- 
dation, and  called  Collegers,  boarded,  lodged,  and 
educated  free,  and  others  styled  Oppidans,  who 
were  not  received  on  the  foundation,  but  were 
boarded  either  with  the  masters,  or  lodged  at  their 
parents'  expense  in  the  town.  Here  again  the 
ouokoo  has  cast  out  the  sparrow.  Eton  is  no 
place  for  the  poor  boy  now. 

Onoe  more:  Rugby  School  was  founded  by 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  native  of  Rugby,  and  a  dealer 
in  West  Indian  spices  and  fruits.  He  kept  a  shop 
near  Newgate  Market,  and  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  grocer  to  Queen  Elisabeth.  These 
particulars  throw  some  light  on  his  own  position, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  whom  he  wished 
to  benefit.  He  died  in  1567,  and  by  his  will  be- 
queathed a  third  part  of  his  Middlesex  estate  to 
the  "  foundation  of  a  fair  and  convenient  school- 
house,  and  to  maintaining  of  an  honest,  dis- 
creet, and  learned  man  to  teach  grammar.*9  The 
School  was  commenced  in  a  building  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  immediately  after  the  founder's  death. 
The  third  part  of  the  Middlesex  estate  at  that  time 
yielded  a  rental  of  £8  per  annum,  only ;  in  1885 
it  had  increased  to  £5,600  per  annum.  Judging 
from  the  wording  of  the  will  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bequest  was  intended  for  the  poorer 
part  of  the  oommunity;  indeed  the  very  act  of 
••bequeathing "  conveys  that  idea. 

*  The  system  of  boarders  was  introduced  here 
also.  In  1675,  i.e.,  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  the  founder,  out  of  twenty-six 
entrances  made  that  year,  twelve  boys — nearly 
half — were  not  on  the  foundation ! 

It  spoke  well  for  the  merits  of  the  school  cer- 
tainly that  such  names  as  Lord  Camden,  Lord 
Ward,  Lord  Griffen,  etc,  were  enrolled  among  the 
scholars ;  whether  it  were  a  benefit  to  the  oom- 
munity at  large  that  such  men  should  usurp  the 
advantages  intended  for  others,  remains  an  open 
question.  Y\  hat  appears  to  have  heen  the  original 
intention  of  the .  founder,  is  however,  frustrated, 
for  Rugby,  like  Eton  and  Harrow,  is  now  a 
school  for  the  upper  classes  only,    The  Middlesex 
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estate,  out  of  which  Rugby  8ehool  arose,  comprised 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Mtlinan,  New,  Great 
Ormond  Streets,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  situation  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the 
rental. 

Thus  then  in  three  prominent  instances,  the  in- 
troduction of  boarders  into  the  houses  of  the 
masters  has  been  followed— not  bj  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  classes — but  by  the  gradual  and  total 
exclusion  of  the  poorer.  Equality — and  amalga- 
mation is  the  result  of  equality— can  only  be  the 
result  of  eduoation.  Free  grammar  schools  are 
purposely  instituted  as  a  means  of  equalising— by 
eduoation— the  various  grades  of  society.  There 
are  plenty  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the  wealthy 
now,  without  their  infringing  on  the  ground 
assigned  to  the  poor.  If  the  latter  are  to  be 
driven  off  that  ground  by  the  sinister  views  and 
prejudices  of  the  former,  and  such  will  be  the  effect 
where  the  two  olasses  are  thrown  together  before 
eduoation  has  equalised  them,  then  their  valuable 
intention  is  rendered  null  and  void.  If  the  greatest 
men  of  all  ages  had  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
classes  only,  then  we  should  say,  let  these  alone 
have  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  ages  or  the  majority 
of  them,  have  been  drawn  from  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  received 
the  rudiments  of  eduoation  at  free  grammar  schools. 

George  Stephenson,  the  railway  engineer,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Wylam,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  gained  his  first  payments  as  a  cow  herd. 
Kirke  White,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher ; 
8ir  Humphrey  Davy's  father  was  a  oarver ;  8ir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  father  kept  the  White  Lion 
Inn,  in  Bristol.  There  have  been  similar  instances, 
also,  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  these  boys 
probably  had  in  their  youth  sundry  little  pecu- 
liarities, which  would  have  afforded  infinite  amuse- 
meut  to  Master  Horatio,  had  they  come  in  his 
way.  It  is  positive  oruelty  to  subject  a  boy  of 
inferior  position  to  the  insolence  of  some 
wealthy  upstart.  The  finest  minds  are  generally 
the  most  sensitive,  and  feel  insult  keenly.  Children 
are  not  endowed  naturally  with  all  the  adventitious 
refinement  which  wealth  gives.  No  doubt,  little 
Stephenson  when  he  was  a  cow-boy,  spoke  as  a 
cow-boy,  and  conducted  himself  as  one.  He 
would  have  been  no  companion  for  Master  Horatio 
at  that  time,  and  probably  had  he  been  subjected 
to  that  young  gentleman's  insolence  and  called  "  a 
dirty  little  snob,"  twenty  times  a  day,  he  might  in 
time  have  learnt  to  believe  that  he  was  such,  and 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  become  anything 
better :  for  repeated  and  unrefuted  abuse  carries 
a  bad  lesson  with  it  and  is  apt  in  time  to  persuade 
the  sufferer  that  it  is  allied  to  truth.  Call  a  boy 
a  liar,  tell  bim  over  and  over  again  that  he  is 
a  liar,  show  bim  that  he  is  doubly  a  liar  if  he  says 
he  is  not,  and  you'll  make  him  believe  that  he  is 
one,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  assertion  will  be 
verified.  Abuse  carries  a  degrading  influence  to  the 


mind,  and  if  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  democracy 
of  poverty  be  forced  together,  abuse  may  be  tai 
portion  of  both. 

George  8tephenson*s  parents  could  not  have 
paid  six  pounds  per  annum  for  fees.  They  could 
not  spend  sit  pounds  per  annum  on  all  that  com- 
oerned  him,  seeing  they  had  other  children  and 
they  bad  to  provide  for  them.  Indeed  a  man  in 
good  circumstances  may  find  difficulty  in  paying 
the  way  of  six  or  eight  boys  at  this  gram  mat 
school,  as  they  come  up  successively  if  they  an 
close  together;  seeing  boys  need  clothing,  food, 
and  shelter,  and  the  more  clothing  and  food  they 
require  up  to  a  given  point  the  better  for  them. 
Iu  England  and  Ireland  too,  there  is  a  great  neces- 
sity existing  for  the  middle-class  academies  and 
grammar  schools  found  established  in  every  Scotoh 
towns  with  no  great  population,  where  all  the 
elements  "  professed  **  in  the  Bristol  grammar 
school  are  taught  with  considerable  success,  and  at 
a  still  smaller  outlay  in  many  of  them. 

Poor  boys— literally  poor  boys — rise  entirely 
through  the  force  of  eduoation,  sometimes  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  Here  is  an  old 
illustration. 

In  the  year  1553,  just  when  Mary  Tudor  began 
ber  rule,  there  lived  in  the  city  of  London  a 
benevolent  man,  who  followed  the  trade  of  grocer. 
Seeing  the  neglected  condition  of  the  working 
olasses,  for  no  doubt  they  were  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves  in  those  days,  and  having  a  little  money 
to  spare,  he  founded  a  free  grammar  school  for 
"  thirty  of  the  poorest  men's  sons  of  Guildford.* 
The  school  flourished,  and  in  process  of  time,  a 
poor  cloth -worker  humbly -requested  that  his  child 
might  be  admitted.  The  boys  were  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  oast  accounts,  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  apprentices. 

Probably  the  cloth- worker's  son,  at  the  time  of 
his  admission  into  the  school  was  a  very  ordinary 
little  boy,  perhaps  rather  dirty,  most  likely  he 
spoke  very  bad  grammar,  certainly  at  that  date 
Master  Horatio  would  have  called  him  "  a  little 
snob,"  or  even  if  Master  Horatio  had  been  a  well- 
intentioned  lad,  the  cloth-weaver's  son  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  fitting  associate.  Years 
passed  on,  the  boy  made  rapid  progress.  By  the 
time  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  grown  out  (educa- 
tionally) of  the  grammar  school,  and  was  removed 
in  1578,  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1597  he 
was  elected  Master  of  University  College.  Three 
times  also  he  was  re  elected  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the 
University.  His  reputation,  the  self-earned  repu- 
tation of  the  cloth-weaver's  son,  was  established, 
and  he  was  in  1604,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  mighty  task  of  I  he  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  entrusted.  In  1609  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  next  year'  he 
was  removed  to  the  See  of  London,  and  then, 
almost  immediately,  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury!  Thus  George  Abbot  the  poor 
cloth- weaver's  son  became  the  head  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  kings. 
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Heather  Matter  Horatio  nor  anyone  else  could 
have  objected  to  Us  acquaintance  on  the  score  of 
inequality  then  we  fancy !  On  the  oontrary  the 
wealthy  oitiaen's  or  eojnmoner's  son  would  have 
been  considerably  flattered  by  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  ilia.  Grace  the  cloth- weaver's  son. 

Similar  advances,  in  literature  at  least,  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  experiences  of  the  8ootoh  gram- 
mar schools.  We  onoe  heard  the  story  of  two 
lads,  told  to  us  because  the  younger  became  a 
splendid  linguist*  and  spoke  nearly  sixteen  langu- 
ages with  ease,  he  translated  all  of  (hem  with 
facility.  They  were  brothers.  Their  father  was 
dead.  Their  mother  was  poor.  She  had  several 
daughters  needing  her  care.  The  elder  lad  there- 
lore  wrought  at  a  trade,  not  accordant  with  his 
ambition,  but  it  brought  money ;  and  he  supported 
the  younger  lad  and  paid  his  grammar  school  fees ; 
and  was  his  pupil  in  late  hours;  so  the  elder 
became  a  clever  and  a  learned  man ;  while  the 
younger  grew  through  colleges  into  the  position  he 
held  in  scholarship — one  that  few  could  share. 

But  perhaps  there  are  not  more  conspicuous 
examples  to  be  found  any  where  of  men  of  the 
humbler  classes  attaining  the  first  positions  in  the 
kingdom  than  in  the  histories  of  John  and  William 
Scott,  afterwards  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon.  These 
eminent  men  were  the  sons  of  a  coal-fitter  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The  eldec  of  the  two,  after- 
wards Lord  Stowell,  by  a  singular  accident  of  birth 
which  made  him  a  native  of  Durham,  was  eligible 
for  a  scholarship,  which  fell  vacant  for  that  diocese 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  fortunately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  and  ultimately  went 
there  after  his  early  education  bad  been  began  and 
carried  on  up  to  this  point  at  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Newcastle,  founded  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  in  1525.  Under  the  care  of  t  le  Rev. 
Hugh  Moises,  the  master  of  this  school,  the  two 
Scott's  had  been  placed.  William  the  elder,  as 
staled  above,  went  after  a  certain  time  to  Oxford, 
John  still  remained  at  the  grammar  school,  being 
intended  for  his  father's  trade  of  coal -fitter.  But, 
as  his  education  advanced,  his  brother  discovered 
that  he  was  capable  of  fulfilling  a  higher  destiny, 
perhaps  the  boy  himself  entertained  the  same 
opinion.  At  any  rate,  whether  he  did  or  not,  the 
elder  brother  wrote  home  begging  that  the  younger 
might  be  sent  to  Oxford ;  the  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  John  Scott  was  entered  as  a  com* 
moner  of  University  College,  in  the  year  1766, 
under  the  tutorship  of  his  brother  William.  After 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  be  meant  to  study 
for  the  church,  but  other  thoughts  came  into  his 
mind,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  purpose. 
Ho  fell  in  love  !  Desperately  and  unmistakeably 
in  love !  Unfortunately  in  love,  as  it  seemed,  for 
the  friends  of  the  bride  elect  did  not  approve  of 
the  match,  and  positively  forbade  the  continuance 
of  the  engagement.  But  John  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  As  these  friends  would  not  give  their 
consent,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  without  it, 
and  accordingly  eloped  with  the  lady,  and  was 


married  in  Scotland.  The  fortunes  of  the  bride- 
groom seemed  completely  marred  by  this  ill-advised 
step,  and  a  charitable  grocer  of  Newcastle,  who 
probably  knew  him  and  esteemed  his  family,  offered 
to  take  him  into  partnership,  and  thus  give  him 
the  means  of  earning  a  decent  living ;  but  this 
proposal  neither  suitiug  his  inclination  nor  his 
brother's  views,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  offer 
declined. 

John  next  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession, 
entering  the  Middle  Temple  in  1773.  While 
keeping  his  term  in  the  Temple  he  still  continued 
to  reside  in  Oxford,  being  partly  employed  as 
tutor  of  Uuniversity  College,  and  partly  as  deputy 
professor  of  law.  These  situations  brought  him 
an  income  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  In  1776 
be  removed  to  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
the  following  year. 

His  prospects  did  not  seem  to  mend.  He  lived 
in  Cursitor  Street,  and  the  style  of  his  establish- 
ment and  banking  account  may  be  gathered  from 
his  own  declaration.  "  Many  a  time  have  I  run 
down  to  Fleet  Market  to  get  sixpenny  worth  of 
sprats  for  supper." 

Day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  after  month 
now  did  he  wait  for  briefs,  but  none  came.  He 
was  literally  and  emphatically  that  melancholy 
creature,  a  briefless  barrister !  Now,  John  Soott 
was  utterly  miserable ;  he  saw  his  brother  getting 
on  famously,  making  a  name  and  a  living  for 
himself  in  the  world,  and  becoming  somebody, 
while  he  (John)  continued  a  nonentity.  He  was 
dependant  too,  or  partly  so  on  bis  brother,  for 
during  these  years  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  William 
Scott  assisted  the  young  couple  materially.  Then, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  when  things  seemed  at  their 
worst,  and  everything  looked  desperately  bad,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  events.  A  leadiug  council  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  John  Scott  had  to  plead  for  him. 
This  brought  him  into  public  notice.  He  made  a 
decided  hit ;  briefs  came  pouring  in,  honours  were 
showered  on  him ;  he  became  the  greatest  lawyer 
of  the  age,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
which  office  he  filled  for  seven  and  twenty  years. 

Our  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  educated  at 
a  grammar  school,  incumbered  by  only  small 
charges.  His  father  as  the  incumbent  of  a  Scotch 
parish  occupied  a  respectable  situation  in  life 
Still  he  could  not  pay  very  high  fees,  but  they 
were  not  wanted.  Good  education  was  easily 
obtained  in  the  centre  of  Stratheden,  in  the  little 
and  pretty  town  of  Cupen,  where  the  manse  was 
a  modest  mansion  then  of  two  flats  in  a  neat 
garden,  and  the  income  could  only  have  been  at  the 
time  three  hundred  pounds  or  thereby. 

One  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  became 
distinguished  in  recent  times  by  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
master  of  a  sailing  vessel;  but  his  father  died 
while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  lad  was  educated  at 
an  excellent  grammar  school  in  a  town  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  by  his  industrious  and  worthy 
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mother.  He  acq  uired  there  an  acquaintance  with 
languages ;  and  t  bat  led  him  to  riches,  to  a  high 
place  in  the  legislature  of  his  land,  to  the  position 
of  a  popular  tribune,  who  was  the  trusted  friend  of 
princes,  and  we  believe,  had  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  her  Majesty's  father,  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent. 

He  was  onlj  one  of  so? eral  persons  who  going 
out  from  the  same  Academy  have  by  bravery,  genius, 
and  even  suffering,  shed  a  brilliancy,  softened 
now  by  sadness,  for  the  fate  of  one  of  a  band  of 
brothers,  the  most  gifted  cf  them,  upon  the  pages 
of  our  Anglo-Indian  empire's  story. 

Even  now  it  is  strauge  that  the  great  chief  of 
its  armies  received  his  education  at  the  high  school 
of  a  great  Scotch  city,  and  in  a  university  honoured 
by  many  great  names  among  its  pupils,  but  by 
nothiog  more  than  that  its  doors  are  nearly  open 
to  all :  that  the  soldier  who  represents  in  Bengal, 
aa  he  represented  in  Bombay,  the  very  being 


of  chivalry,  was.  educated  at  another  of  these 
grammar  schools,  which  scarcely  take  a  higher  rank 
than  a  parochial  school,  and  that  the  financier,  who 
for  evil  or  good,  has  charge,  of  the  Indian  treasury, 
derived  his  education,  perhaps  in  his  case  from  a 
still  humbler,  certainly  not  a  greater  source.  The 
history  of  these  men,  and  thousands  of  men  so  far 
like  them,  shows  the  necessity  of  our  cheap  and 
good  grammar  schools  to  elicit  the  talent  hidden 
in  many  country  towns,  and  even  obscure  villages. 
And  what  has  been  done  before,  may  be  done 
again.  The  youths  of  the  present  day  have  un- 
usual educational  advantages ;  the  Bristol  Grammar 
,  School  bids  fair  to  rank  with  the  highest  in  the 
country;  the  boys  have  already  distinguished 
themselves  in  academical  examinations,  and  the 
precedent  of  former  classes  is  an  enoou  «» j  <  1 1 
to  their  successors  to  excel  in  the  various  profee- 
sions  they  may  adopt. 


VIRGINIA— A    MEMORY. 


How  like  her  features  iu  the  twilight  seem 
The  sweet  creation  of  a  summer  dream, 
•  From  whioh  we  wake,  and,  waking,  wish  to  sleep, 
The  dear  delusion  in  our  minds  to  keep ; 
Her  flaxen  hair,  all  loose  in  careless  grace ; 
The  roseate  hue  which  scarcely  tints  her  face ; 
Those  lips,  by  angels  coveted  ;'  that  hand, 
So  delicately  formed  ;  the  velvet  band, 
Gasped  with  a  cross  upon  her  neck  of  snow  ; 
Those  eye*,  with  native  tenderness  which  glow- 
Time  cannot  take  them  from  me  whilst  1  lite, 
And  Death  her  spirit  back  to  me  shall  give. 

Ten  years  ago  when,  on  the  canvas  spread, 
Friends  saw  my  works,  they  laughed  at  me,  and 

said 
That  vanity  was  written  on  my  brow, 
And  bade  me  leave  the  easel  for  the  plough ; 
Bnt  one  there  was— a  little,  loving  thing, 
Unnoticed,  and  untaught  to  dance  or  sing — 
In  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her  ways  a  child, 
Though  grown  to   womanhood ;    and   when  she 

smiled 
A  glory  round  about  her  forehead  played, 
And  Envy  slept,  and  Sorrow's  words  were  stayed. 
Her  soul  was  filled  with  beauty  ;  she  would  walk 
Amidst  the  woods,  and  gather  weeds,  and  talk 
Of  them  and  of  their  Maker,  till  each  wood 
Seemed  vocal  with  her  words — "  All  things  are 

good 
And  beautiful,  and  He  who  made  them  all, 
He  careth  for  the  things  men  common  call, 
He  careth  more  for  thee."     With  thoughts  like 

these 


She  strove  the  anguish  of  my  heart  to  ease ; 

And  many  evenings,  sitting  by  my  side, 

Would  watch,  and,  though  she  never  seemed  to 

guide, 
Now  know  I  that  from  her  my  spirit  caught 
The  forms  of  gentleness  my  pencil  wrought. 
Oh  !  wonder  not,  that  in  her  ear  I  breathed 
The  breath  of  love,  who  round  my  life  had  wreathed 
Her  blessedness,  and  walking  on  the  sea 
Of  my  wild  passions,  bade  it  peaceful  be. 
She  answered  not,  but  backward  from  me  stept, 
And  for  a  moment  turned  away  and  wept; 
Then  in  the  twilight  I  beheld  her  face 
As  of  an  angel — radiant  with  grace, 
And  peace,  and  joy  and  death  !     Yes,  death  was 

there, 
Bnt  not  a  thought  of  self— a  shade  of  care ; 
And  day  by  day  around  her  did  he  fling 
His  spirit-beauty,  and  she  seemed  to  cling 
To  life  for  those  who  loved  her,  and  we  sought 
To  hide  from  her  and  from  ourselves  the  thought 
That  she  was  passiug  from  us.     Ere  she  died, 
One  Sabbath  eve  she  called  mc  to  her  side, 
And  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  bade  me  tell 
The  anthem's  words.    "  He  doeth  all  things  well," 
I  answered;  and  then,  earnestly,  she  said, 
"  80  ever  think  of  Him  when  I  am  dead.'* 
Oh  God !  Thou  knowest  how  that  night  I  prayed 
For  her,  on  whom  our  country's  curse  was  laid ; 
But  in  Thy  mercy  Thou  did'st  hear  me  not. 
Yet  even  now  her  name  is  unforgot, 
For,  thinking  of  her,  often  have  I  said 
M  God  bless  her!"  not  rememb'ring  she  was  dead. 
William  John  Abu*. 
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Them  is  not  an  apparent  or  necessary  connection 
between  India  and  Islington — the  grand  division 
of  Asia,  for  nearly  four  thousand  years  the  home  of 
a  comparative,  and  a  long  hidden  civilisation;  the 
abode  for  many  of  those  years  of  a  growing  Hea- 
thenism, ever  moving  farther  from  truth ;   next 
the  scene  of  Mahomedan  cruelties,  dominion,  and 
triumph ;  now  the  empire  of  the  East,  where  the 
"  Kings  of  the  Bast "  hold  their  sway — and  a 
London  parish,  however  respectable — and  Islington 
is  very  respectable.     The  life  of  one  energetic  and 
remarkable  man  forms  the  link.      Eighty  years 
since  a  busy  and  prosperous  silk  trade  was  con- 
ducted in  Spital fields.     No  dream  existed  then  of 
all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since.     The 
silk  manufacturer  and  the  silk  weaver  were  in  re- 
spectable positions.     They  occupied   the   north- 
eastern suburb  of  London.     Green  fields,  long  ago 
covered    with  armies   of  brick   houses,  crept  in 
amongst  their  pleasant  homes  and  gardens.     In 
quaint  names  there  is  still  a  memory  preserved  of 
times  when  spring  brought  a  bloom  of  flowers,  and 
autumn  the  corresponding  showers  of  fruit  around 
Spitalfields — though  they  be  fields  no  longer,  but 
lanes,  and  squares,  and  streets — the  abode  of  no 
little  misery  and  much  toil.     Nevertheless,  Sir 
John  Bowring  is  sure  that  the  silk  trade  thrives ; 
but  amid  great  exports  and  imports  it  seems  to  us 
as  if  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  allege 
that  also  so  thrive  the  silk  workers.     They  have 
been  built  around  miles  deep  in  houses.     Their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation  have 
been  depressed  by  "  the  state  of  trade.*'     Who 
could   suppose,  on  a  Sunday  forenoon,  that  the 
population  who  swarm  in  Spitalfields   were   the 
successors  of  an  enthusiastic  puritanism?     By 
and  bye  we  hope  that  improvement  will  reach  this 
interesting  and  skilful  section  of  our  people.     If 
everything  must  be  done  by  machinery,  the  people 
must  become  owners  of  machinery.      They  can 
only  do  that  by  a  help  which  may  be  given  now 
with  some  hope  of  profit,  and  without  much  risk ; 
but  we  diverge  farther  from  our  subject  in  one 
sense,  than  all  the  distance  in  a  geographical  sense 
between  India  and  Islington. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was 
born  in  Spitalfields,  on  2nd  July,  1778.  His 
father  was  a  silk  manufacturer,  who,  early  in  the 
present  century,  retired  from  active  business,  and 
as  was  common  with  manufacturers  or  merchants 
in  easy  circumstances,  he  removed  to  the  then 
West-end — New  Ormond-street,  Russell-square, 
now  the  centre  of  the  multitude  of  streets  west  of 
the  city.  The  biographer  says  that  the  family 
belonged  to  Derbyshire,  and  are  traced  back  in 
one  parish  to  1657,  when  the  parish  records  cease. 
The  Wilsons  are  very  probably  of  Scotch  origin, 
and  the  parish  registers,  even  if  they  had  been 


preserved,  would  contain  nothing  of  them  much 
farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  a  considerable  current  of  emigration 
commenced  towards  England.  It  was  only  the 
re-migration  of  the  descendants  of  men  whom 
Malcolm  Caenmore  sheltered,  five  hundred  years 
before. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  religious  man,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  West,  who 
had  been  named  by  Mr.  Whitfield  one  of  his 
trustees.  We  might  infer,  therefore,  that  their 
son  had  before  him  the  great  benefit  of  good  pa- 
reutal  example — even  if  that  were  not  otherwise 
stated.  He  was  sent  into  Kent,  and  lived  at 
Eltham,  in  a  preparatory  school,  from  his  seventh 
to  his  tenth  year.  Then  he  was  brought  nearer 
Spitalfields,  and  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eyre,  at  Hackney.  At  that  period — for  we 
are  not  yet  into  the  present  century— Hackney  was 
not  built  into  London.  It  is  now  surrounded  and 
taken  in ;  but  then  there  were  pleasant  fields  and 
lonely  walks  between  Hackney  and  Spitalfields. 

Daniel  Wilson  was  destined  to  a  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  life ;  and  when  only  fourteen  years 
old  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  his  uncle, 
a  silk  manufacturer  and  merchant,  in  Milk-street. 
Ere  then,  the  boy  had  made  some  progress  in 
Latin,  we  are  told,  also  in  Greek — and  in  French, 
as  an  accompaniment,  we  suppose.  It  might  have 
been  better  if  he  had  been  turned  out  at  fourteen  a 
good  Latin  scholar ;  but  a  part  of  three  languages 
was  too  diversified  studying  for  a  lad  of  ordinary 
parts  at  fourteen.  Bishop  Wilson  became  a  great 
man  and  a  great  scholar ;  but  not  by  genius  so 
ranch  as  the  more  creditable  path  of  perseverance. 
He  was  an  industrious  student,  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  his  success.  He  remained  in  his  relative's 
warehouse  during  his  youth,  and  early  in  1797  he 
wrote  to  a  friend — 

My  individual  employment  it  not  laborious,  bat  it  is  con- 
stant. Oar  usaal  hours  of  work  are  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  rammer ; 
and  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  in  the  winter.  So  that,  yon  see,  I  hare  bat  little 
time  to  myself.  After  eight  o'clock,  in  general,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  read  or  write  alone,  till  sapper  time,  whioh  is 
half- past  eight  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  to  nine ;  and  after  this 
I  sit  reading  with  the  family  till  ten  o'clock,  when  my  ancle 
cans  them  to  prayers,  and  all  go  to  bed.  Bat  as  my  leisure 
moments  were,  by  these  regulations,  exceedingly  circum- 
scribed, I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hoars  in  my  room  before  I  retired  to  rest.  Then  I  used 
continually  to  study  my  Latin  and  French,  so  that  I  wit 
making  considerable  progress  in  both. 

This  was  London  life  in  a  religious  and  respec- 
table family  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
produced  no  other  result  than  might  have  been 
expected — a  race  of  men  arose  given  over  entirely 
to  business  and  the  making  of  money.     A.  few  of 
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these  men,  like  the  Wilsons,  lived  to  retire  from 
their  places  in  Milk-street  to  country  villages ; 
but  generally,  masters  and  raeu  perished  where 
they  laboured — the  priesthood  and  the  victims  of 
an  insane  worship.  Wealth  was  made  the  greatest 
good ;  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  long 
hours  led  to  the  greatest  amount  of  work.  It  is 
believed  now  that  the  human  machine  turns  out  as 
much  packing  and  writing  in  eight  hours  of  con- 
tinuous labour  as  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and 
many  persons,  think  that  they  save  money  by 
opening  their  warehouses  only  from  nine  to  five. 

Mr.  Bateman,  in  the  remainder  of  the  first  and 
the  second  chapter,  narrates  the  circumstances 
which  induced  Daniel  Wilson  to  abandon  a  business 
life,  with  his  admirable  prospects,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  In  1798  he  became  an  inmate 
of  Mr.  Pratt's,  who  was  then  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Bedford-row,  and  who  had  some  other  young  men 
with  him,  preparing  for  the  ministry.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  Mr.  Wilson  "entered  at  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford."  He  did  not  remain  there 
quite  three  years,  but  was  ordained  as  a  curate  at 
Chobham,  in  Surrey,  under  Mr.  Cecil,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1801 ;  and  here  we  may  remark  that,  if  the 
future  vicar  of  Islington,  and  ultimately  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta — which  meant  of  Australia,  India,  its 
isles  and  its  straits,  the  largest  diocese  in  the 
world— had  wished  to  be  a  minister  of  a  Presby- 
terian, Dissenting  or  Established,  Church,  he  must 
have  studied  at  some  college  for  eight  tedious  years, 
instead  of  the  three,  or  not  quite  three,  years 
passed  by  him  at  Oxford.  This  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  accession  of  young  men  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Wilson  acquired 
all  the  intellectual  information  necessary  for  his 
profession  at  Oxford.  He  was,  indeed,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  and  he  was  able  to  engage  in  his 
future  vocation  in  his  23rd  year,  instead  of  his 
28th  or  29th  year,  which,  in  his  circumstances,  he 
must  have  reached  before  his  ordination,  if  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  manufacturer's  ware- 
house of  Glasgow  instead  of  London,  and  been  not 
an  Episcopalian  but  a  Presbyterian.  His  exami- 
nation at  Oxford  occurred  during  1802,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Physics.  In  the  first  he 
offered  himself  for  examination  in  omnes  optima 
ataii*  auctort*.  Herodotus  and  Tbucydides  in 
Greek,  and  all  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Livy  was  the 
Latin  author  selected  by  the  examiners,  who  sub- 
stituted Xenophon  for  Herodotus  in  Greek,  and 
kept  by  the  first  Psalm  in  Hebrew.  The  exami- 
nation was  not,  however,  a  form.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Wilson  and  a  friend  passed  with  the  greatest 
credit,  and  obtained  the  highest  honour ;  one  other 
applicant  only  passed,  and  six  were  rejected. 

Although  engaged  in  his  professional  pursuits 
at  Chobham,  he  could  compete  for  the  prize  essays 
ill  1803,  and  obtained  the  prize  for  &  prose  essay 
on  "  Common  Sense."  He  read  it  before  the 
University  on  the  9th  June,  1803.  Several  men 
who  afterwards^became  distinguished  in  Church  or 
State  shared  the  same  honours.     One  of  these  waa 


Mr.  Heber,  afterwards  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta.  The  subjects 
of  the  prize  essays  were  characteristic  of  the  two 
men  ;  and  the  essays  were  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  Mr.  Heber's  was  a  poem,  and  Palestine  its 
subject.  Mr.  Wilson's  was  in  prose,  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  had  common  sense  for  its  topic. 
The  subjeots  were  symbolical  of  the  lives  of  the 
writers  ;  Heber,  the  Christian  poet,  whose  hymns 
are  a  universal  language  and  ofttimes  a  universal 
prayer,  and  Wilson,  who  brought  into  the  oause 
of  Evangelical  teaching  in  the  church,  and  in  bis 
diocese,  all  the  habitual  precision  of  a  punctual 
business  man.  Mr.  Bateman  refers  to  the  coinci- 
dence and  the  contrast  in  the  following  passages  i 

Bat  it  it  especially  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  he 
was  followed  on  the  rostrum  by  Reginald  Heber.  The  one 
had  delivered  hit  essay  on  "  Common  Sense"  when  the  other 
rose  to  recite  his  poem  of  "  Palestine."  There  is  something 
affecting  in  the  picture  of  these  tiro  yonng  aspirants,  thns 
brought  together  in  the  morning  of  life',  who  were  afterwards 
called  to  bear  "  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day"  in  the  sans* 
far  distant  land :  something  also  in  the  scrolls  they  held, 
characteristic  of  the  men ;  the  one  throwing  over  India  the 
charm  of  poetry,  piety,  and  a  loving  spirit;  the  other  stamp- 
ing upon  it  the  imprest  of  Scriptural  supremacy  and  evan- 
gelical truth :  something  of  adaptation,  also,  in  the  Divine 
ordering  of  those  consecrated  spots  where  M  they  rest  in  their 
graves" — the  chancel  of  St.  John's,  Trichinopoly,  tad  tb* 
chancel  of  8t.  Paul's,  Calcutta. 

Daniel  Wilson's  curacy  at  Chobham  was  passed 
in  more  active  efforts  than  were  usual  at  the  period, 
both  in  preaching  and  personal  visitation ;  but  in 
1803  he  was  offered  the  conjoint  duties  of  tutor  at 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  OzforJ,  along  with  Mr.  Crouch, 
who  had  previously  held  the  appointment.  The 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  October,  1808,  he  left 
Chobham,  where  a  warm  remembrance  of  his  acti- 
vity and  zeal  during  the  three  years  passed  there 
was  maintained  long  after  he  was  engaged  in  dis- 
tant labours. 

In  the  next  month,  on  the  28rd  November,  he 
married  his  cousin  Ann,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
silk  manufacturer  and  merchant  with  whom  he  bad 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  Milk-street.  That 
gentleman,  ere  then,  had  purchased  the  estate  of 
Worton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  he  chiefly,  with  bis 
family,  resided  there.  Worton  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Oxford;  but  still,  distance  did  not 
prevent  the  junior  tutor  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall 
from  undertaking  the  services  there  in  subsequent 
years.  The  biographer  has  copied  the  Latin  en- 
tries in  Mr.  Wilson's  journal  respecting  his  court- 
ship and  marriage.  They  are  briefer  then  many 
persons  deem  necessary  on  such  subjects ;  but  the 
writer  was  not  less  attached  on  that  account  to  his 
bride — who  was  a  lady  of  very  admirable  qualities. 
Their  domestic  life  had  its  joys  and  sorrows,  like 
thpse  of  all  other  families ;  but  through  all  the 
changes  in  their  united  life,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  "the 
companion  of  his  youth,  and  the  affectionate  coun- 
sellor of  his  riper  years."  She  died  at  Islington, 
on  the  10th  May,  1827 ;  and  Mr.  Bateman  writes, 
"and  then  the  bereaved  husband  set  out  once 
more  on  the  journey  of  life,  a  solitary  and  widowed 
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He  wrote  himaeK,  "  Indeed,  it  is  all  true ; 
I  bare  lost  the  companion  of  my  youth,  the  part- 
set  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  the  mother  of  my 
children,  the  guide  of  my  Christian  course.  My 
sorrows  flow  deeply,  and  must  flow,  so  long  as  I 
remain  behiud.  But  I  hope  I  do  not  murmur.  I 
hope  I  desire  to  say,  •  Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
dose/  I  hope  I  am  grateful  for  four  and  twenty 
yean  of  peace,  aud  union,  and  comfort.  I  hope  I 
bless  God  for  the  delightful  testimony  to  her  Sa- 
viour which  she  bore  in  life  and  death."  Mr. 
Bateman  correctly  notices  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  Mrs.  Wilson's  death —mysterious  at 
the  time ;  for  her  husband  was  involved  then  in 
all  the  pressure  of  public  life,  and  seemed  to  need 
her  assistance  more  even  than,  in  his  younger  years ; 
bat  these  matters  became  afterwards  clear,  when 
he  was  called  to  a  duty  in  India,  which  he  would 
never  have  attempted  to  discharge  if  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  been  alive ;  for  her  health,  at  no  time  robust, 
would  not  have  justified  an  Indian  residence.  .But 
ear  notice  leaves,  in  the  last  paragraph,  a  blank  of 
twenty- four  years. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Wilson 
entered  upon  bis  duties  as  conjoint  tutor  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall.  The  Ave  years  spent  in  Oxford 
at  this  period,  with  his  Curacy  of  Upper  Worton, 
laaj  have  been  the  happiest  years,  in  some  particu- 
lars, pf  his  life.  They  were  useful  years;  for 
some  country  people  of  the  parishes  in  which  he 
ministered,  retain  still — and  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  left  them—remembrances  of  his 
ministry.  In  ISG9  he  was  chosen  as  Incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  Bedford  Row;  and  for  three  years 
longer  he  was  compelled  to  continue  his  duties  as 
tutor  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall ;  but  in  1812  he  was 
able  to  remove  entirely  to  London,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  the  universities  and  the  incumbencies 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Worton  was  brought  officially 
ip  a  termination.  The  biographer  relates  many 
pleasing  anecdotes  of  the  impression  left  by  his 
services  in  the  rural  district  of  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  character  and  influence  of  his  father-in-law  may 
have  had  some  share  in  the  improvements  which 
oeeurred  among  the  population  of  the  parishes. 

Mr.  Wilson  remained  minister  of  St.  John's 
Church  for  twelve  years.  During  that  period  it 
existed,  as  it  had  under  his  predecessors,  and 
continued  to  be  under  bis  successors,  as  a  centre  of 
evangelical  principles  in  the  English  Established 
Church.  As  there  was  no  parish  attached  to  the 
ehureh,  it  occupied  an  anomalous  position  in  the 
Establishment,  and  there  being  no  parochial  duties 
to  be  discharged,  the  incumbent  had  more  time  for 
other  work.  In  that  period  Mr,  Wilson  engaged 
much  in  the  general  business  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  leading  opponent  of  the  late  Dr.  Mant's 
views  on  Baptismal  regeneration ;  and  his  sermon 
en  that  subject,  preached  before  the  university  of 
Oxford,  passed  rapidly  through  five  editions.  In 
1818  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  that  town,  and 
delivered  a  protest  which  was  published,  against 


the  introduction  of  the  society  there,  tt  is  strange 
now  to  look  back  only  forty- two  years,  and  to  the 
necessity  laid  then  on  the  friends  of  missions  to 
defend  their  outwork,  in  the  principle  of  seeking 
aid  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  from  Christ- 
ians. Tbey  selected  Daniel  Wilson  to  answer  the 
Archdeacon,  and  his  reply,  which  elicited  no  re- 
joinder, passed  through  fourteen  editions  in  two 
months.  Subsequently  other  editions  were  pub- 
lished, up,  it  is  said,  to  seventeen.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time,  a  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published, 
and  their  sale  realised  to  the  author  from  $600  to 
£800,  an  unuiual  return  in  those  years.  Amid 
many  labours  controversial  and  pastoral,  he  did 
not  forget  a  class  whose  interests  arp  peculiarly 
pastoral,  and  his  series  of  sermons  to  young  chil- 
dren were  deemed  models  of  preaching  for  thp 
young.  The  Bible  and  the  Missionary  Socict  v  Jiad 
not  only  the  benefit  of  his  pew,  but  of  his  personal 
advocacy  also  •  and  he  travelled  far  and  frequently 
through  England  to  promote  thejr  extensiqn.  Jn 
subsequent  years,  and  when  he  had  removed  tq  Is- 
lington, he  became  connected  with  a  man  of  lijkp 
spirit  in  the  Scotch  church ;  and  contributed  tjje 
prefaces,  which  are  in  reality  carefu)  a,nd  close  cri- 
ticisms, to  several  of  the  volumes  containing  tlje 
works  of  old  divines  in  the  series  edited  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  published  by  ttfr.  Pollins,  of  Qlasr 
gqw.  The  most  remarkablp  of  these  essays,  is,  fojs 
preface  to  Butler's  Analogy.  The  topic  was  likely 
to  interest  him  from  the  current  of  his  pwp 
thoughts ;  and  he  thoroughly  mastered  every  sub- 
ject on  which  he  became  interested.  It  might 
appear  probable  to  many  that  he  was  induce 4  fcy 
his  preparations  for  this  essay  to  extend  the  mate- 
rial he  had  obtained  into  his  work  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  which  was  published  in  1830.  The 
biographer,  however,  says  that  the  design  had  been 
entertained  for  eleven  years  before  the  publication 
of  the  work,  and  he  quotes  a  letter  to  Mrs  Haur 
nali  More  in  1819,  which  shows  that  the  writer 
then  consulted  that  lady,  and  sought  her  ppjnio,n 
which  was  very  brief  but  pointed.  "  What  ypnx 
hand  fipdeth  to  do,  do,  not  only  with  all  your  migbf, 
but  quickly.  May  the  Holy  Ghost  direct  and 
strengthen  you."  Twelve  months  after  he  wrote 
again,  reporting  progress,  and  he  then  belieypfi 
that  a  year  and-a-half  more  would  complete  l*is 
work.  It  was  published  nearly  ten  years  after- 
wards. The  biographer  says  that  "  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  writings  of  seventy-nine  other  authors 
to  enrich  his  own ;  twenty-three  different!  works 
in  various  languages  were  consulted  on  the  single 
subject  of  inspiration." 

Dr.  Wilson's  contributions  to  literature  were 
not  confined  to  strictly  professional  sutyecjj ;  in 
two  volumes  he  published  his  impressions  on  a 
continental  tour,  under  the  title  of  "letters  from 
an  Absent  Brother.'*  The  work  reached  a  second 
edition,  although,  like  many  other  hooka  of  a  kin? 
dred  character,  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  We 
have  no  intention  of  either  presenting  a  numerical 
list,  or  an  opinion,  of  Dr.  Wilson's  wor ks,  but  to 
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point  out  bis  assiduous  industry,  and  the  import- 
ance of  bis  position,  at  bis  time,  to  tbe  growth  of 
his  sentiments  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  no  small  measure  in  the  world.  He 
held,  like  many  of  the  more  active  men  of  the 
period,  High  Church  views,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
reconciled  to  sound  doctrine,  notwithstanding  his 
early  connection  with  the  descendants  of  Dissenters, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  own  family.  From 
bis  life  generally  we  learn  that  he  needed,  what 
none  can  obtain  from  history  or  from  Scripture,  an 
outward  framework  of  Apostolical  succession  and 
church  government — not  as  in  any  form  absolutely 
and  entirely  essential  to  salvation,  but  somehow 
in  the  Church,  as  superior  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment or  order.  Some  difficulty  exists  iu  detecting 
the  error  running  through  many  of  these  opinions 
and  statements.  An  Independent  or  a  Presbyterian, 
having  a  choice  conveniently,  attaches  himself  to 
his  communion.  He  believes  its  forms  and  go- 
vernment more  consistent,  either  with  expediency 
and  good  order  on  many  points,  or  with  Scripture 
on  some  principles,  than  any  other  forms  and 
government ;  but  he  does  not  claim  an  absolute 
and  Scriptural  preference  1o  the  deacons,  and 
elders,  or  ministers  of  his  church  over  the  office- 
bearers of  other  Evangelical  churches — except  the 
claim  of  superior  learning,  whioh  is  an  ascertainable 
qualification,  or  of  diligence  in  their  profession ; 
bat  that  is  personal.  The  idea  of  Apostolical 
succession  leavens  a  great  portion  of  the  better 
half  of  the  English  church  disastrously ;  for  it  has 
no  existence  in  reality.  It  is  no  more  than  "  an 
idea,"  having  no  ground  to  stand  upon — unless 
we  suppose  that  the  virtue  may  flow  through  the 
most  vitiated  channels  without  contamination. 
Then  we  come  to  the  ourious  dilemma,  that  the 
material  act  of  men  who  show  not,  by  their  fruits, 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit — and,  it  may  be,  repu- 
diate all  such  influences,  or,  like  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  have  never  so  much  as  heard 
if  there  be  any  such  influences — is  of  more  spiri- 
tual importance  than  the  intelligent  choice  of  a 
worshipping  congregation  "of  faithful  men,'*  of 
whom  not  a  few  are,  in  their  choice,  under,  or 
seeking  to  be  under,  Heavenly  guidance ;  and  if 
earnestly  seeking,  are  promised  success  in  their 
object.  This  leaven  has  weakened  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  English  Church,  and  placed  it  on 
the  defensive,  until  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when 
its  entire  deficiency  in  discipline  renders  its  unity 
a  dead  name — gives  rise  to  such  scenes  as  those 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East— and  they  are  only 
the  shadows  of  coming  events,  leading  to  complete 
convulsion. 

The  Evangelical  party  in  the  English  Church 
have  recently  made  great  progress  in  opinion  ;  but 
we  believe  their  united  efforts,  along  with  Dissen- 
ters in  London,  to  be  considerably  before  the 
ground  occupied  by  even  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  such  worthy  women  as  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  The  ideas  respecting  Apostolical  succession 
have  no  community  whatever  with  the  feeling  of 


the  necessity  for  an  educated  ministry—  for  igno- 
rance does  not  break  the  supposed  thread,  or  it 
would  have  been  broken  long  ago ;  but  they  have 
an  intimate  association  with  the  evils  of  patronage, 
and  the  public  sale  of  the  cure  of  souls. 

Mr.  William  Wilsou,  of  Upper  Worton,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1811,  bought  "the  advowson  of  the 
living  of  Islington,  and  paid  £5,500  for  the  pur- 
chase. Half  a  century  has  passed  nearly,  since 
then ;  but  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Worton,  gave  his 
money  for  this  patronage,  he  had  his  son-in-law 
before  his  mind.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  he 
purchased  another  presentation  to  Huddersfield  ; 
and  the  family  seem  to  have  accumulated  this 
description  of  property. 

Islington,  in  1811,  was  a  parish  of  large  dimen- 
sions, but  a  comparatively  small  population,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  London  suburbs.  It  had  a 
largo  business  in  dairy  produce  and  market  garden- 
ing. It  had  been  famous  for  its  butter  in  former 
times.  Situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
metropolis  from  Westminster,  although  far  exceed- 
ing the  West  End  in  beauty  and  salubrity,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  a  place  of  banishment 
from  the  Court,  and  was  at  least  a  pleasant  exile, 
where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  passed  part  of  the 
period  of  her  sister  Mary's  reign,  in  Canonbury 
Tower — which  still  remains,  but  is  now  the  centre 
of  many  streets.  Even  in  1811,  however,  Isling- 
ton began  to  have  its  suburban  residences ;  and  in 
more  recent  years  it  was  found  a  convenient  place 
of  resort  for  city  men,  of  the  class  of  Charles  Lamb, 
although  without  his  literary  tastes.  The  home 
of  the  business  essayist  became  the  house  of  a 
tradesman,  and  Charles  Lamb's  pleasant  garden  is 
covered  now  with  workshops. 

Dr.  Strachan  was  inoumbent  of  Islington,  in 
1811,  at  the  date  of  the  purchase ;  and  he  was  a 
man  of  moderate  opinions  who  held  the  parish  un- 
til 1824.  Mr  Wilson,  of  Upper  Worton,  died  in 
1821.  By  his  settlement  he  left  the  cure  of  souls 
in  Islington,  for  all  future  time,  as  the  property  of 
his  able  and  excellent  son-in-law,  who  was  then 
incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  and  that 
gentleman's  heirs  and  successors.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Strachan,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  himself  to 
the  vacant  vicarship.  The  consequences  of  the 
purchase  have  been  excellent  for  Islington,  yet 
they  might  have  been  different.  If  Mr.  Wilberforce 
had  bought  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  parish  of  Islington,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church,  although  when  it 
was  sold,  he  stood  first  among  the  supporters  of 
Evangelical  principles,  the  parish  would  ere  now 
have  been  dosed  with  Puseyism.  Religion  is  not 
hereditary,  and  does  not  descend  in  any  strict  en- 
tail ;  although  the  error  respecting  Apostolical  suc- 
cession has  induced  "  Good  Churchmen "  to  be 
coutented  with  the  "atrocity,"  and  as  we  view 
the  custom,  it  is  an  atrocious  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  the  right  to  give  religious  teaching  to 
thousands  or  millions  of  souls  born  and  unborn, 
through  the  buyer  and  his  nominees  to  the  exist- 
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ing  generation ;   or  his  heirs  and  tbeir   nominees, 
to  future  generations.     The  purchase  in  this  case, 
and  in  all  parishes  extends  further  than  the  right  to 
conduct   the   parochial   services,   and  to  receive 
the  parochial  stipend.    It  places  the  entire  organi- 
sation of  religion  connected  with  the   Established 
Church,  so  far  as  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
parish  go,  in  the  hands  of  one  person.      He  can 
prevent  the  erection  and  opening  of  other  and  un- 
endowed churches,  except  on  conditions  deemed  by 
him  satisfactory.     Dissent  is  always  open  to  the 
aggrieved ;   but  the  church  lias  no  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  that 
argument,  in  considering  the  matter  as  it  affects 
the  church,  does  not  need  a  place  in  our  thoughts. 
It  is  useful  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  but 
it  does  not  directly  affect  this   "  institution,"  or 
increase  its  individual  strength.     Other  reasons 
both  justify  and  require  nonconformity  in  England, 
but  this  reason  alone  must  weigh  on  some  minds 
within,  on  many  minds  without  the  pale  of  its  Es- 
tablished Church.    Mr.  Wilson  of  Upper  Worton 
was  a  good  and  worthy  man  who  did  not  buy  merely 
to  secure  a  parish  for  his  nephew,  also  his  son-in- 
law,   or  for  his  grandson,   and  his  descendents. 
He  was  acquainted  intimately  with  his  relative  and 
with  his  professional  talents.     He  knew  that  good 
principles  in  his  case  had  the  support  of  great  ta- 
lents, but  he  could  not  foresee  posterity.     For  the 
same  reasons,  when  that  relative  after  some  years, 
presented  the  living  to  his  son,  he  also  knew  the 
principles  of  his  presentee.     So  far  the  five  thou- 
sand pounds  have  been  judioiously  expended  mo- 
ney ;  but  the  future  is  closed  to  all  and  it   might 
have  been  possible  for  the  money  to  have  alienated 
those  of  the  parishioners  from  the  church  who  had 
more  than  a  hereditary  religion.     The  ecclesias- 
tical character  of  a  parish  in  a  great  measure, 
and  so  far  as  the  Established  Church  is  concerned, 
depends  upon  the  principles  and  the  prosperity  of 
a   family,  and   not   upon   the   principles  of  the 
people.     No  security  is  afforded  or  can  be  supplied 
that  a  man  holding'  the  opinions  of  the  Rector  of 
8t.  George's  in  the  East,  may  not  succeed  to  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  decompose  or  disturb, 
if  he  do  not  overthrow,  all  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments and  extensive  organisations  devised  and  put 
in  work  by  that  gentleman's  son-in-law,  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Bat  em  an*  s  memoir ;  and  his  grandson,  the 
existing  Incumbent.    Having  expressed  an  opiuion 
on  the  system  as  evil  intrinsically,  we  notice  shortly, 
in  this  case,  the  good  produced  from  an  evil  source. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Upper  Worton  may  have  purchased 
the  absolute  right  of  presentation  to  Islington, 
from  excellent  motives,  and  so  far  as  he  could  pro- 
vide, he  employed  it  for  an  excellent  purpose.     He 
did  not  alienate  the  right  to  the  people,  as  he  might 
have  done ;   but  the  matter  has  not  become  an 
English  question ;   and  nobody   there   advocates 
anti-patronage  views.     The  proprietor  did  the  next 
best  thing  in  placing  the  right  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  good  man,  who  was  his  relative ;  but  no 
man  need  be  blind  to  the  excellence  of  a  relative. 


In  1824,  when  Dr.  Wilson  left  St.  John's  and 
became  minister  of  Islington,  the  parish  contained 
a   population  of   thirty  thousand,  and  the  Estab- 
lished  Church   had   two  congregations.     One  of 
these  met  in  the  parochial  church,  and  the  other  in 
the  Chapel  of  Ease,  built  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
parish,  and  paid  for  by  annuities  involving  at  the 
time  an  annual  expenditure  of  £2,354.  The  biogra- 
pher says  that  these  churches  had  only  accommoda- 
tion for  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  sitters,  so 
that  eleven  out  of  every  twelve  parishioners  "  were 
absolutely  shut  out  of  the  house  of  God."     This 
is  a  harsh  expression  not  founded  on  precise  state- 
ments,   for   the  chapel    of  ease  and  the  parish 
church  must  accommodate  many  more  than  two 
thousand  Ave  hundred  persons.     The  latter  build- 
ing had  cost  £32,000,  and  the  parish  had  to  pay 
for  it,  including  of  course  the  dissenters,  who  had 
made  some  provision  for  themselves. 

We  presume  that  the  old  chapels  of  ease  and 
the  church  should  accommodate  three  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  and  the  accommodation  re- 
quisite for  thirty  thousand  of  a  population — being 
all  assiduous  church  goers — would  be  at  the  rate 
of  forty  per  cent,  and  that  proportion  might  at- 
tend each  service — twelve  thousand— of  which  the 
Established  Church  then  furnished  more  than 
one-fourth,  the  Dissenters  fully  another,  and  nearly 
one-half  was  deficient. 

Dr.  Wilson  immediately  commenced  the  rectifi- 
cation of  these  deficiences.  Before  he  hadjbeen 
actually  in  the  discharge  of  the  parochial  duty  for 
six  months  he  matured  his  schemes,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  vote  of  £12,000  farther  from  the  parish, 
and  a  grant  of  £23,000  from  the  Church  Com- 
missioners to  build  three  chapels  with  accommoda- 
tion for  five  thousand  persons.  The  accommoda- 
tion appeared  to  be  " straight"  then  on  the 
church  side ;  but  dwelling  houses  grew  as  rapidly 
as  churches,  either  dissenting  or  established,  and 
now  when,  as  formerly,  the  latter  appear  to  be  al- 
most divided  equally  between  the  two  classes,  both 
are  in  arrears  as  they  were  in  1824.  Islington, 
probably,  contains  now  a  population  of  150,000, 
for  whom  at  the  former  per  centage  the  accommo- 
dation should  be  sixty  thousand  sittings.  All  the 
communions  udw  supply  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
that  number,  and  the  deficiency  would  be  one- 
third,  but  the  census  will  perhaps  not  reach 
150,000  yet,  aud  thus  the  apparent  want  will  be 
reduced,  if  we  are  correct  in  estimating  the  sit- 
tings at  forty  thousand  among  all  places  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  energy  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  subsequently  of 
bis  son,  have  been  aided  materially  by  the  gather- 
ing around  them  in  the  numerous  chapels  of  their 
parish  of  men  with  similar  objects.  As  a  conse- 
quence Islington  is  considered  a  pattern  parish  for 
London.  Yet  even  there  the  religious  teaching 
does  not  equal  the  religious  wants.  And  al- 
though the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
have  exhibited  an  activity  and  energy,  greater 
than  have  been  observed  in  many  quarters,  still 
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they  have  done  no  more  than  keep  pace  with  a 
half  of  the  population,  while  the  Dissenters,  regu- 
larly taxed  for  the  new  churches  of  the  establish* 
talent,  have  not  done  more  in  their  own  com- 
munions than  meet  the  increase  of  the  other  half. 

Dr.  Chalmers  in  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Wilson  in 
London,  were  engaged  on  nearly  the  same  objects, 
and  they  were  men  in  some  respects  of  kindred 
principles  who  maintained  a  correspondence  for  a 
long  period,  bnt  Dr.  Chalmers  lived  to  see  the  ex- 
cellency bf  &  better  provision  for  religious  teaching. 
When  he  Cast  himself  on  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
as  the  instrument  in  working  out  their  religious 
instruction,  although  Dr.  Wilson,  who  lived  longer, 
appears  only  to  have  been  creeping  towards  a 
knowledge  of  this  practical  truth.  If  he  had 
lived  to  ldarh  it,  he  would  have  followed  it  with 
energy,  and  all  the  perseverance  and  practical 
sagacity  brought  by  him  to  every  subject. 

His  journals  often  contain  curious  entries,  and 
have  aided  materially,  along  with  his  correspon- 
dence, in  the  construction  of  this  memoir.  In 
1827  he  wrote — 

A  gantUnian  ha*  lent  to  me  from  Halifax,  to  tee  if  I  can 
influence  Lord  Liverpool  about  the  living.  Mr.  Knight, 
the  ticar,  died  on  Sunday.  There  are  90,000  son  Is,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ehapelries.  The  liring,  happily  for 
this  Object,  it  »  poor  one.  Mr.  Knight  was  a  very  pioos 
and  laborious  man. 

The  satire  contained  in  the  last  sentence  save 
bne,  is  exquisite — although  it  is  sad  that  it  should 
be  true.  Might  not  the  considerations  originating 
in  its  truth  have  shown  to  a  man  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
discernment  the  necessity  for  a  complete  reforma- 
tion of  the  system  of  patronage  in  the  English 
Church  f 

In  the  struggles  preceding  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  Dr.  Wilson  supported  that 
measure — wrote  in  its  favour*  and  voted  for  the 
late  Sit  Robert  Peel  when  he  resigned  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Oxford  University.  The  election 
was  lost,  but  the  measure  was  won.  Early  in 
1832  the  thoughts  of  the  Vicar  of  Islington  were 
directed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta — partly  from 
his  intimacy  with  the  Messrs.  Grant,  who  then 
influenced  the  councils  of  the  Whig  Government 
on  appointments  connected  with  the  East.  On 
the  27th  March,  of  that  year,  Mr.  Charles  Grant 
offered  him  the  bishopric  in  a  brief  but  kind  note. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  The  appointment  had 
been  opposed  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  some 
subjects  being  in  advance  of  the  times.  He  had 
taken  an  earnest  part  in  the  promotion  of  anti- 
slavery  principles,  and  he  was  charged  with  the 
employment  of  harsh  terms  towards  the  clergy 
respecting  them.  Eight  years  previously,  when 
he  assumed  the  vicarial  duties  of  Islington,  he  had 
written  that  it  would  be  his  last  change,  most 
probably.  Thirty  years  before,  he  bad  entered  on 
the  curacy  of  Chobham  with  a  grateful  heart  that 
be  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his  vocation.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  of  1832,  having  presented  his  sou  to 
the  vicarage  of  Islington,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth 


in  the  James  Sibbald,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Bateman,  as  his  chaplain. 
The  vessel  made  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
81st  August,  where  he  commenced  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  The  ship  had  run  9,033 
miles  in  ten  weeks — deemed  then  good  sailing, 
although  now  it  would  be  considered  rather  slow. 
The  James  Sibbald  reached  Calcutta  on  Sunday, 
the  4th  November,  but  the  Bishop  deferred  his 
landing  till  the  following  day.  Nearly  five  months 
were  occupied,  therefore,  in  the  outward  voyage. 
When  the  new  Bishop  accepted  the  diocese,  he 
had  determined  to  make  his  home  there.  He  had 
no  design  to  return  again  to  Europe  after  a  resi- 
dence of  a  few  years.  He  was  then  advanced  well 
into  middle  life ;  but  be  had  a  strong  constitution, 
and  he  met  the  change  of  climate  without  shrink- 
ing from  its  new  duties.  He  had  to  alter  all  his 
former  plans ;  and  he  ehanged  them  at  once — not 
going  into  the  climate,  but  absolutely  adopting  it. 
He  commenced  his  diocesan  labours  in  1832,  and 
death  "closed  them  on  the  2nd  January,  1858.  He 
went  out  to  India  in  his  fifty-fourth,  and  died  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Even  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year  he  was  engaged  in  pastoral  visitations ;  but 
the  latter  involved  more  than  a  few  hours'  drive 
in  a  railway  carriage.  They  extended  from  the 
Indus,  at  its  mouth,  to  the  Granges,  eastward 
through  Burmah  to  Singapore}  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  fountains  of  India's  rivers.  The  greater  part 
of  these  two  volumes  is  devoted,  with  propriety  to 
the  more  public  life  of  India.  The  Bishop  was  not 
an  idle  man.  He  had  not  been  eight  months  in 
Calcutta  until  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  organ- 
ising an  infant  school  for  natives.  The  school  was 
successful ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  extensively 
prosecuted, and  although  the  native  children  learned 
the  English  language  with  great  rapidity,  yet  the 
institution  was  abandoned  while  the  Bishop  was 
absent  on  one  of  his  official  tours. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged  in  urging 
forward  the  inquiries  respecting  the  possibility  of 
establishing  steam  communication  between  Britain 
and  India,  and  he  was  the  most  efficient  member 
of  the  committee.  He  doubted  at  first  how  far  he 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  these  measures ; 
but  he  remembered  wisely  that  their  success 
would  promote  the  great  object  of  bis  life  there. 
He  said — 

I  look  upon  it  u  an  imitation  of  those  benevolent 
acts  which  our  Lord  mingled  with  his  doctrine,  as  a 
source  of  legitimate  influence  upon  his  audiences,  and 
as  preparatory  to  his  divine  instructions. 

Twelve  months  afterwards  and  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  through  his  influence,  his  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Twenty-six  years  since  the  communication 
with  Iudia  occupied  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
Now  it  is  reduced  to  thirty  days ;  and  already  by 
telegraph  to  six  days.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  Governor  General  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop 
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at  Oalentta.  He  held  voluntary  opinions,  bat  he 
aided  the  Bishop  in  all  his  plans,  and  they  lired  on 
excellent  terms.  We  observed  that  the  Bishop 
was  a  firm  churchman,  and  we  may  quote  one  of 
hie  notes,  written  in  1833,  to  show  at  once  that 
he  held  Catholic  principles  in  consistence  with 
these  views : 

I  do  not  conceive  that  the  future  period  of  peace 
will  be  accompanied  by  conformity  of  opinion  on  all 
secondary  matters,  any  more  than  all  heights,  all  faces, 
all  bodily  powers,  all  mental  faculties,  all  education, 
all  habits,  will  be  the  same.  Indeed,  conformity  of 
opinion  on  lesser  matters  would  extinguish  the  elements 
of  that  charity  which  would  lose  its  fairest  occasion  of 
exercise  when  there  was  nothing  to  bear  with.  My 
notion  is,  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Steinkopff,  Hal  dan e, 
Stewart,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  George  Clayton,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Joseph  Hughes,  and  John  Howard,  thoroughly 
"  walk  in  love,"  not  domineering,  not  interposing  one 
with  another,  bat  working  each  his  own  machinery,  and 
encouraging  others  to  do  the  same  to  the  very  utmost. 
May  we  never  be  occasions  of  stumbling  1  May  we 
never  mistake  charity  for  indifference  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  let  it  be  substituted  for  party  spirit  on  the 
other.  Some  men  praise  their  party,  and  call  it  charity  ; 
and  some  are  utterly  careless  about  religion,  and  they 
also  call  it  charity. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  a 
man  of  the  world  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term. 
He  did  not  approve  of  any  remarkable  or  strange 
proceedings  taken  by  any  persons— especially  by 
ladies ;  and  one  of  the  strange  proceedings  disap- 
proved by  him  was  the  emigration  of  females, 
single  and  unprotected.  One  enthusiastic  lady 
had  offered  her  services  in  some  scholastic  estab- 
lishment— or  in  some  other  operation  connected 
with  mental  processes  in  the  East ;  bat  Dr.  Wilson 
did  not  believe  that  she  would  remain  single,  and 
he  wrote  : — 

Your  letter  only  reached  me  last  Monday.  No ;  this 
lady  will  not  do.  I  object  from  the  experience  of  my 
Indian  life— and,  indeed,  upon  principle— to  single 
ladies  coming  out  unprotected  to  so  distant  a  place, 
with  a  climate  so  unfriendly,  and  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  their  marrying  within  a  month  of  their  arrival. 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  exception  in  all  the  cases, 
and  they  are  numerous,  of  this  kind.  Ladies  don't 
know  their  own  minds ;  and  no  one  can,  nor  ought,  in 
oar  Protestant  church,  to  deprive  them  of  a  natural 
right.  I  give  them.all  credit  for  sincerity  of  intention, 
but  no  single  'lady  remains  such  in  India,  from  the 
rarity  of  such  persons,  and  the  opulence  of  our  services. 
But  I  object  from  principle  (unless,  indeed,  she  could 
support  herself;  then  it  would  be  open  to  her  to  act  as 
she  pleased).  Without  a  husband,  or  brother,  under 
one  of  our  great  societies,  what  can  a  single  lady  be 
but  a  wandering  star?  Human  nature  is  too  feeble. 
Even  our  gentlemen,  without  societies  to  rule  them, 
are  unmanageable  and  useless.  I  Imagine  the  beloved 
Persia,  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  Julia,  Nerew  and  his 
sister,  and  others  who  "  laboured  much  in  the  Lord," 
remained  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  and  families, 
and  that  no  unmarried  female  would  have  thought  of 
a  voyage  of  fourteen  thousand  miles  to  find  out  a  scene 
of  duty.  The  whole  thing  is  against  the  Apostolic 
n>«xim--"  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the 
church." 

The  Bishop's  first  pastoral  visit  was  to  Penang, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Straits  presented  many 
novelties,    but    the    religious   statistics    of    the  j 


place,  40,000  Heathen,  1500  Roman  Catholics, 
and  250  Protestants  more  concerned  the  Bishop 
than  all  the  beauties  of  the  isle  of  betal  and  spices. 
The  passage  of  the  straits  was  extremely  pleasant, 
and  the  friends  he  made  were  agreeable  and  nseful. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  wrote : — 

My  heart  is  broken.  The  amiable,  pious,  learned, 
honoured  Sir  B.  Malkiu  is  no  more.  I  have  as  yet 
received  no  particulars,  but  the  fact  is  certain.  I  never 
had  such  a  blow  in  the  way  of  the  loss  of  a  friend;—* 
the  very  man  to  whose  wise,  firm,  and  friendly  counsel, 
together  with  the  sympathy  of  his  most  excellent  lady, 
I  looked  forward  on  my  return  to  Calcutta,  to  supply 
the  loss  of  my  chaplain  and  Dr.  Mill. 

Sir  B.  Malkin  was  Recorder  of  the  Straits  on 
the  Bishop's  first  visitation.  His  public  career  is 
remembered  by  few,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
estimable  friend,  and  an  excellent  mau.  Better 
than  all,  his  diocesan  wrote,  "  I  doubt  not  he  is 
now  in  the  presence  of  his  Redeemer,  a  glorified 
and  happy  spirit."  And  Br.  Wilson,  although  he 
wrote  warmly  of  all  friends,  was  not  rash  in  ex- 
pressions of  the  higher  judgment ;  earnest,  faithful 
honest  in  his  counsels,  he  was  not  apt  on  every 
occasion  to  suppose  that  death  is  rest ;  or  to  ex- 
press a  conviction  on  that  subject.  In  reference 
to  another  friend  he  wrote  with  equal  warmth  : — 

How  can  I  describe  my  feelings?  I  have  this 
morning  heard  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  my  hon- 
oured and  beloved  brother,  Bishop  Corrie.  Oh  !  what 
will  become  of  India!  Here  I  am  again  left  alone, 
with  three  dioceses  left  on  my  single  hands.  Dearest, 
dear  Corrie!  Only  one  year  and  a  quarter  in  his  dio- 
cese !  It  was  on  the  5th  of  February  that  the  lamented 
event  took  place.  Blessed  man,  be  has  entered  into 
rest !  Never  was  there  a  more  exalted,  meek,  consistent 
Christian.  No  one,  not  even  Bishop  Heber,  has  filled 
a  more  important  station  in  the  general  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  India.    All  Hindustan  loved  him. 

In  preaching  this  Bishop's  funeral  sermon,  he 
commenced  with  the  words  "  All  India  mourns." 
Of  course  all  India  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  did 
not  attend  to  the  death  or  mind  it  any  way.  In 
estimating  services  Bishop  Wilson  exaggerated  in- 
sensibly. They  belonged  in  part  to  earth.  Cor- 
rie did  much,  Heber  did  much  ;  to  say  that  either 
of  them  filled  "  the  most  important  station  in  the 
general  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  India"  is  de- 
ception. In  referring  to  the  future  state,  Bishop 
Wilson  usually  felt  himself  on  mysterious  and  solemn 
ground,  and  there  came  his  own  counsel  to  his 
mind  ;  there  he  wished  to  think  humbly,  soberly, 
steadily.  While  noting  down  these  extracts,  we 
come  upon  a  passage  which  it  is  disorderly  to  in- 
troduce here,  and  yet  it  is  so  illustrative  of  the 
Bishop's  mode  of  noticing  everything;  so  remark- 
able in  itself,  and  would  have  been  so  interesting 
to  Sir  J.  Emmerson  Tennent,  before  he  completed 
his  work  on  Ceylon,  and  his  notice  of  the  elephan- 
tine intelligence,  that  we  copy  it,  never  having 
observed  a  more  curious  example  of  sagacity  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  that  family  : — 

Tell  my  grandchildren  that  an  elephant  here  had  a 
d'sease  in  his  eyes.  For  three  days  he  had  been  com- 
pletely blind.    His  owner,  an  engineer  officer,  asked 
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my  dear  Dr.  Webb  if  be  could  do  anything  to  relieve 
the  poor  animal.  The  doctor  said  he  would  try  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  commonly  applied  to 
similar  disease*  in  the  human  eye.  The  huge  animal 
was  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  at  first,  on  the  application 
of  the  remedy,  raised  a  most  extraordinary  roar  at  the 
acute  paiu  which  it  occasioned.  The  effect,  however, 
was  wonderful.  The  eye  was,  in  a  manner,  restored, 
and  the  animal  could  partially  see.  The  next  day, 
when  he  was  brought,  and  heard  the  doctor's  voice,  he 
laid  down  of  himself,  placed  his  enormous  head  on  one 
side,  curled  up  his  trunk,  drew  in  his  breath  just  like 
a  man  about  to  endure  an  operation,  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  it  was  over,  and  then,  by  trunk  and  gestures, 
evidently  wished  to  express  his  gratitude.  What  sa- 
gacity !     What  a  lesson  to  us  of  patience ! 

The  anecdote  is  the  most  curious  iii  its  nature 
that  we  remember  to  have  ever  read  ;  and  it  comes, 
unlike  many  tales  of  travellers,  with  an  excellent 
guarantee  for  its  truth. 

After  parting  with  his  new  friends  at  Penang, 
Bishop  Wilson  proceeded  to  Singapore,  through  a 
most  interesting  route.     The  biographer  says  : — 

The  steamer  was  now  pressing  on  to  Singapore,  and 
fifty  hoars  sufficed  for  a  run  of  four  hundred  miles. 
Land  was  never  out  of  sight,  and  the  power  of  self- 
command  enabled  the  vessel  to  thread  its  way  amongst 
the  innumerable  islands,  some  desolate  and  some  clothed 
in  verdure,  which  stud  the  Straits.  It  was  a  fairy  scene, 
heightened  in  beauty  when,  on  approaching  Singapore, 
the  native  boats,  hung  round  with  rich  ripe  fruits,  and 
filled  with  parrots,  cowries,  and  love-birds,  some  caged, 
tome  free,  gave  life,  interest,  and  colour  to  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  Singapore  is  a  free  port,  and 
merchants  of  all  nations  have  their  representatives  and 
agents  located  there.  Great  changes  may  have  taken 
place  since  the  Bishop's  first  visit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  great  improvements  have  been  made.  It  was  not 
then  famed  either  for  morality  or  honesty.  Whole 
ranges  of  houses,  communicating  by  private  passages, 
were  given  up  to  gambling,  and  to  buy  a  thing  was  not 
always  to  get  what  was  wanted.  No  church  had  ever 
existed,  and  the  attempt  to  build  one  in  times  past  had 
given  rise  to  sad  dissensions,  and  caused  wounds  still 
open  and  rankling. 

After  adjusting  matters  atSiugapore — the  capital 
certainly  of  the  tigers— Bishop  Wilson  proceeded 
to  Moulmeiu.  His  daughter,  then  Mrs.  Bateman, 
had  been  left  ill  at  Penang,  with  the  friends  already 
mentioned  : — 

The  steamer  now  steered  for  Moulmein,  calling  and 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Penang  to  obtain  tidings  of  the 
invalid ;  and  in  due  course,  the  Bishop  found  himself 
kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Blundel),  then  acting  for  the  Chief-Commissioner. 
He  was  now  on  the  confines  of  Burmah.  Moulmein 
was  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  us  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  scarcely  cleared  from  jungle.  All  was  new  and 
strange.  The  white  loose  dress  of  India  was  changed 
for  an  interior  tunic  of  some  gay  colour  or  stripe,  with 
graceful  external  drapery,  whilst  a  smart  handkerchief 
superseded  the  turban.  Priests,  with  flowing  yellow 
dresses  and  shaven  heads,  were  very  numerous.  The 
temples  were  full  of  idols,  in  the  sitting  or  reclining 
attitude  peculiar  to  Bhuddistn,  and  of  gigantic  size. 
In  one  pagoda,  rising  high  above  the  town,  there  were 
three  hundred  figures,  some  of  them  forty  feet  long. 

Moulmein,  far  to  the  east,  has  remained  a  pos- 
session of  this  country  in  comparative  prosperity  ; 
and  li fence,  therefore,  since  that  period,  and  for 
tome  time  before  the  Bishop's  visit,  its  trade  has 


increased  enormously,  and  its  additional  exports* 
tions  of  rice  have  been  felt  in  our  domestic  mar- 
kets, by  the  abundant  supply  of  an  article  which 
continually  enters  farther  into  the  food  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  competes  with  wheat,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  (largo  quantity  of  the  rice  that  pas- 
ses through  the  books  of  Mincing  Lane,  enters 
those  of  Mark  Lane,  and  becomes  flour  without 
any  injury  to  the  purchaser ;  unless  it  may  be  in 
price.  Moulmein  prospers,  and  in  the  Burmese 
countries  Christianity  has  found  many  converts. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  would  not  be  accom- 
plished by  a  minute  narrative  of  the  Bishop's  pro- 
ceedings in  ludia,  for  we  intend  it  only  as  a  means 
of  directing  attention  to  a  book  that  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  all  the  friends  of  India,  and  those 
especially  who  look  to  the  growth  of  Christianity 
among  its  natives,  as  the  best  result  of  the  Bri- 
tish connexion  and  government,  that  can  be  sought. 
The  labours  of  Bishop  Wilson  in  his  diocese,  were 
distinguished  by  earnest  perseverance  and  simpli- 
city of  purpose.  He  loved  his  church,  but  as  he 
grew  in  experience,  he  loved  the  church  better 
still.  His  suppression  of  caste  among  the  native 
christians  of  the  Episcopalian  communion  settled 
that  question  for  a  time,  and  so  far  as  man  could 
accomplish  the  work,  he  uprooted  from  the  field 
this  weed  which  must  have  injured  the  wheat. 
The  caste  customs  of  the  east  are  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  "  the  word."  They  must  be  met  as 
Paul  met  the  slavery  which  he  found  in  the  world. 
In  the  Qospel  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Barbarian, 
bond  nor  free.  The  immensely  long  visits  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  afforded  his  chaplain  and  now 
his  biographer  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
state  of  society  in  the  East,  which  he  improved  ; 
of  sketching  several  localities  interesting  from  their 
beauty,  or  their  character ;  and  engravings  of  these 
drawings  are  published  in  the  volume,  These  long 
journies  enabled  the  Bishop  to  act  as  an  evangelist 
over  a  great  district  of  country.  He  planted  many 
churches  iu  the  East,  improved  the  condition  of 
others,  had  a  profitable  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Syrian  church,  located  in  one  presiden- 
cy or. in  its  dependent  territories;  and  when  in 
1845  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  to  England, 
although  he  had  then  been  thirteen  years  in  the 
Ea&t,  and  had  reached  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he 
wrote  before  leaving  Calcutta,  to  his  family,  that 
they  were  on  no  account,  by  word  or  deed,  to  press 
him  to  remain  at  home.  *  He  desired  to  return, 
and  he  returned,  and  continued  to  occupy  the 
diocese  until  1858,  and  his  eightieth  year.  Iu  his 
official  travels  he  met  with  many  men  who  have  be- 
come kuown  in  the  politics  of  the  East.  The  ce- 
lebrated Shah  Soojah  was  one  of  these.  He  beg- 
ged the  Bishop  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  This  in- 
terference did  not  occur,  but  Shah  Soojah's  object 
was  otherwise  served.  He  returned  to  the  West, 
and  his  throne  of  Cabul,  and  he  was  murdered 
there. 

Shah  Soojah,  who  was  afterwards  conducted  by  the 
British  army  to    Cabul  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 
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was  first  visited.    He  was  a  slout,  middle-aged,  good- 
looking  man,  respectably,  but  not  richly,  dressed.     He 
sat  upon  an  ottoman,  and  the  Bishop  on  a  chair  close 
by.    After  the  usual  compliments  he  said,  "  Does  your 
lordship  know  the  Governor-General  I         wai.t  to  be 
brought  to  his  notice.     One  word  from  him  would  seat 
me  on  the  throne  of  my  ancestors :  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Government  would  have  in  me  a  firm 
.  friend.     With  only  four  thousand  rupees  I  lately  made 
an  attempt  myself,  and  it  was  very  nearly  successful. 
My  children  are  asking  me  what  sort  of  a  place  Cabul 
is;  and  unless  some  aid  is  given,  they  will  live  and 
die  without  seeing  their  inheritance.      I    wish  these 
things  to   be  pleaded  before  the  Governor-General." 
The  Bishop  assured  him  that  he  would  remember  and 
report  what  he  had  said,  but  urged  that  in  his  present 
state  he  was  exempt  from  any  trouble  pressing  on  kings. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remain  contented  and  peace- 
ful ?      "  True,"   he  rejoined,   with  some  shrewdness, 
"  bat  your  lordship,  for  instance,  fills  a  high  and  im- 
portant post ;  you  can  do  much  good,  you  have  much 
influence,  many  depend  on  you,  would  you  wish  to 
retire  from  all  this  and  be  banished  from  the  world  and 
forgotten?" 

The  Bishop  confessed  he  should  not.  "  Neither  do 
I,  my  lord." 

The  other  brother,  Shah  Zemaun,  was  blind  and 
fretful.  His  eyes  had  been  put  out  when  driven  from 
Cabul,  and  he  was  now  helpless  and  hopeless.  His 
converse  was  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  and  the  in- 
terview was  brief.  It  was  from  these  kings  thatRunjeet 
Singh  extorted  the  famous  Koh-i-noor  which  now  graces 
the  regalia  of  our  Queen ;  and  it  is  at  Lodianah  that 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  shawls  are  manufactured, 
and  the  ladies  of  England  little  know  from  what  poor 
mud  huts  these  costly  fabrics  issue. 

The  ladies  of  England  we  fear  are  not  anxious 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  hovels  and  huts  at  home 
where  their  ornaments  are  produced,  although  a 
better  spirit  has  entered  among  them  in  recent 
times ;  and  if  the  Parliament  of  England  had  been 
composed  partly  of  ladies,  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget 
of  the  present  year  might  have  encountered  more 
opposition  than  it  received  ;  and  the  measures  ta- 
ken for  the  increase  of  competition  with  sewing 
girls  might  not  have  been  successful.  We  meet 
with  notices  occasionally  in  the  volumes  of  the 
different  men  who  ruled  India,  or  held  high  posi- 
tions in  that  country. 

Events  had  marched  on  during  the  Bishop's  absence 
from  the  Presidency,  and  Sir  Charles,  who  was  left 
temporary  Governor-General  of  India,  was  met  again 
as  permaneut  Governor  of  Agra.  It  rejoiced  the  Bishop 
to  meet  so  good  a  friend,  and  three  weeks  were  spent 
happily  and  profitably  in  his  company.  The  church 
was  consecrated,  and  a  fund  raised  for  adding  a  tower, 
spire,  and  bell.  A  soldier's  chapel  was  also  licensed, 
as  at  Kurnaul.  Divipe  services  were  celebrated  twice 
each  Sunday,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers  with 
the  Governor  and  his  household  were  duly  offered  and 
appreciated.  The  general  conversation  ran  much  upon 
religion  and  religious  topics,  and  it  may  well  be  hoped 
that  the  intercourse  of  these  few  weeks  produced  a 
lasting  good  effect  upon  the  calm  mind  of  the  great 
statesman — for  such,  indeed,  was  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

Notices  follow  of  the  visits  to  Allyghur,  Bareilly, 
Futtygbur,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and  other  places 
that  have  become  familiar  to  British  readers  by 
the  events  of  the  recent  insurrection,  and  in  the 
first  visitation,  the  Bishop  proceeded  through 
Oude  to  the  hills  and  Simla.  Among  other  nota- 
bilities, he  met  almost  necessarily,  with  Lord  El- 


lenborough.     He    thought  that  statesman    "  very 

good  tempered,  but "     His  diary  leaves  the 

biauk,  and  it  has  never  been  supplied.  As,  how- 
ever the  diary  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
this  shake  of  the  head  should  have  been  omitted 
perhaps.  Lord  Hardinge  was  a  Governor  General 
of  a  different  stamp.  He  gave  his  own  aid  to  all 
schemes  of  usefulness,  and  his  career  in  office  was 
not  more  marked  by  great  victories  than  by  other 
less  exciting  proceedings,  such  as  his  proclamation 
for  "  Sunday  observance"  iu  all  the  public  offices 
and  works.  When  the  Punjaub  was  to  be  anuexed, 
the  Bishop  rejoiced  that  it  was  to  be  placed  under 
such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  "  a  most  admi- 
rable and  pious  man."  The  following  extracts 
concern  men  now  long  dead.  Indeed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  celebrities  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Wilson  in  his  notes,  have  now  passed  from  the 
world. 

Called  on  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  is  thin,  and  pallid,  with  a  very  prominent 
aquilline  nose,  and  a  long,  shaggy  beard.  Very  little 
passed.  He  said  he  should  go  up  the  country  as  soon 
as  he  had  inspected  Dum-Dum  and  Bar  rack  pore.  His 
aide-de-camp  said  that  their  party  of  six  had  but  forty- 
one  packages  altogether.  Sir  Charles  responded,  when 
I  referred  to  his  recognition  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  after-dinner  speech  he  made  in  England,  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  upon  Divine  Providence  we  must  trust  in 
small  things  as  well  as  great."  He  thought  the  waves 
in  the  Punjaub  must  still  be  ruffled  after  the  storm. 
When  I  met  him  afterwards  at  dinner,  his  beard  was 
adjusted  under  his  cravat.  He  talked  well :  said  that 
he  had  heard  at  Aden  of  the  battle  of  Guzerat,  and 
bitterly  repented  his  coming  out.  The  Duke  was  quite 
peremptory  on  the  subject  "  Either  you  must  go,  or 
I."  The  Duke's  health  and  powers  of  mind  he  consi- 
dered as  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The  speech  made 
by  him  at  the  India  House  was  delivered  with  hesitation 
and  without  modulation,  but  was  manly  and  convincing. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Dr  Wilson  noted  anec- 
dotes of  Lords  Auckland,  Dalhousie,  and  Sir  James 
Brooke,  aud  indeed,  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
East  in  our  time. 

Lord  Dalhousie  condemned  the  employment  of 
raw  recruits  to  storm  the  Redan  and  the  want  of 
reserves,  not  knowing  perhaps,  that  the  capture  of 
the  Redan  was  not  practicable,  until  the  Malakoff 
was  taken ;  and  this  Governor  General  thought 
that  the  war  would  not  have  occurred  bad  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  survived ;  he  said  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  a  most  profound  awe  of 
Wellington.  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  must 
have  forgotten  that  the  Russians  made  war  upon 
the  Turks  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
young  man  comparatively,  and  able  to  have  taken 
part  in  hostilities. 

Bishop  Wilson  was  engaged  still  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  when  the  insurrection  of  1&57  and 
its  massacres  shook  all  India.  He  was  then  "  well 
stricken  in  years,"  and  his  remarks  on  passing 
events  became  fewer.  The  biographer  has  to  work 
out  the  narrative  more  from  incidental  information 
than  at  early  stages  of  Dr.  Wilsou's  Indian  life, 
The  insurrection  is  noticed  as  a  cause  of  suffering 
to  the  diocese  of  Calcutta  in  his  closing  days. 
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This  terrible  event,  inviting  narration  at  least,  if  not 
discussion,  must  not  however  be  allowed  to  tarn  aside 
the  course  of  this  biography.  When  first  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  the  Bishop  felt,  as  all  old  Indians  did, 
bewildered  and  incredulous.  It  was  a  thing  unknown, 
unheard  of,  difficult  to  be  believed,  impossible  to  be 
realised.  But  soon'  his  sympathies  were  roused,  and 
his  heart  touched.'  Valued  friends  whom  he  had 
known  and  loved  were  cut  down  in  all  parts  of  India. 
His  own  clergy  and  missionaries  were  falling.  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  chaplain  of  Delhi ;  Mr.  Hubbard,  the 
Propagation  missionary ;  Mr.  Sandys,  the  son  of  his 
Church  missionary  friend,  were  amongst  the  first 
victims.  "Thus,"  he  said,  commemorating  them, 
"the  noble  army  of  martyrs  is  being  increased." 
Soon  the  danger  drew  near.  The  conspiracy  was 
matured  amongst  three  native  regiments,  and  on  San- 
day  morning,  June  14th,  all  Barrackpore  and  Seram- 
pore  were  to  have  been  given  up  to  murder  and  rapine. 
The  plot  was  just  discovered  in  time,  and  on  Saturday 
night  a  highland  regiment  entered  the  cantonments 
from  Chinsurah.  Their  gallant  bearing,  and  a  battery 
of  guns,  prevented  the  outbreak,  and  the  mutineers  gave 
up  their  arms.  At  the  very  moment  the  disarmament 
was  takiug  place  on  one  side  the  river,  the  Bishop,  all 
unconscious,  was  preaching  at  the  little  church  at 
Serampore,  from  the  words  of  scripture,  "Peter  was 
kept  in  prison,  but  prayer  was  made  without  ceas- 
ing unto  God  for  him,"  Acts  xii.  5.  The  imminence 
of  the  danger  even  when  known  produced  no  personal 
alarm,  some  of  his  guests  betook  themselves  to  Calcutta; 
but  he  remained  unmoved  for  another  fortnight.  "  I 
have  my  servants  about  me,"  was  his  only  reply  to  all 
remonstrances.  But  when  a  conspiracy  was  imagined 
or  detected  in  Calcutta  itself,  when  the  King  of  Oiide 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  William,  when  the 
native  gentry  at  Serampore  took  refuge  each  night 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  when  the  great  festival 
was  at  hand,  and  a  gathering  of  eighty  thousand  Ma- 
hometans anticipated,  he  took  the  advice  tendered, 
and  returned  to  the  seat  of  Government. 

"I  am  advised,"  he  says,  writing  to  Archdeacon 
Pratt,  on  June  20th  '•  not  to  stay  over  Tuesday,  when 
the  ordinary  crowds  of  the  great  festival  will  be  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  excitement  by  the  admixture  of  the 
mutineers.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  all  will 
be  put  down  under  God's  good  providence,  and  also 
that  a  new  plan  of  Government  in  India  will  be  adopted 
as  it  respects,  (1)  the  Mohametans,  (2)  the  Hindoos,  (3) 
the  native  army,  (4)  the  proper  avowal  of  our  Chris- 
tianity.   It  is  a  crisis,  but  not  a  catastrophe. 

Even  then  however,  Dr.  Wilson  lrrote  "It 
is  »  crisis  rather  than  a  catastrophe."  He  pro- 
posed "United  prayer  as  the  refuge  of  a  distresssd 
church,"  and  his  sermon  on  that  subject  was  his 
latest  composition.  He  suggested  "  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation and  prayer,*'  but  at  the  time  Viscount 
Canning  would  not  antborise  the  proposal.  In 
October  when  the  Governor  General  was  prepared 
for  that  measure,  the  Bishop  could  no  longer  take 
a  part  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  4th  of  that 
month  he  noted  "  It  is  my  fifth  silent  Sunday." 
Reinforcements  had  now  arrived  and  the  tide  had 
turned.. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and 


Captain  Peel  exeited  the  Bishop's  lively  attention  at 
this  time.  He  saw  them  all,  and  was  invited  by  Captain 
Peel  to  visit  his  noble  vessel,  the  Shannon.  This  invi. 
tation  he  at  once  accepted,  and  went  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archdeacon  and  his  Chaplain.  Captain 
Peel  received  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  moment 
he  set  bis  foot  on  it  the  band  struck  up  its  liveliest 
notes  of  welcome.  The  officers  were  then  introduced, 
and  among  them  the  young  midshipman,  with  the  Vic-* 
toria  Cross  upon  his  breast,  who  had  bound  up  his 
Captain's  wounded  arm,  under  a  heavy  fire  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  The  sight  of  the  sixty. eight  pounders, 
constituting  the  Shannon's  armament,  excited  great 
interest  j  and  whilst  the  Bishop  was  viewing  them  with 
wonder,  the  shrill  sound  of  the  whistle  called  the  four 
hundred  men  comprising  the  naval  brigade,  and  pre- 
paring for  active  service  in  India,  upon  deck.  Each 
man  passed  before  the  Bishop,  cap  in  hand — and  a 
"  noble  body  of  men,"  he  said,  "  they  were."  He  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them,  recommending  religion  as 
the  "  one  thing  needful,"  and  encouraging  them  to  go 
forth,  and  do  their  part  in  the  deliverance  of  India. 
An  allusion  in  his  address  to  their  gallant  captaia 
aroused  their  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  close,  three  spon- 
taneous and  hearty  cheers  were  given  "for  the  Bishop." 
He  returned  to  Calcutta  delighted  with  the  visit. 

Dr.  Wilson's  last  public  service  was  addressed 
to  the  seamen  of  another  ship,  the  "  Sanspareil," 
under  Captain  Astley  Cooper  Key,  at  wIl  se  re- 
quest be  preached  to  the  crew  on  deck.  It  was 
the  first  Sabbath  of  November,  on  the  2nd  of  the 
following  January,  he  died. 

We  have  lingered  long  over  the  work,  for  it 
contains  many  interesting  notices  of  distinguished 
men,  much  information  regarding  interesting  pe- 
riods, and  is  the  record  of  a  life  well  spent  in  ac- 
tive and  long  continued  exertions  to  do  good.  Bi- 
shop Wilson  had  during  his  incumbency  a  salary 
of  £4,200  annually,  but  all  was  spent  in  Calcutta 
or  in  his  diocese.  He  seemed  to  think  that  a 
Bishop  should  not  die  rich  bj  economy  from  his 
salary,  and  be  acted  out  the  idea,  for  the  position 
had  not  enriched  him,  at  least  in  gold  and  goods. 
His  influence  for  the  benefit  of  bis  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  Christianity  in  the  East 
was  extensive ;  but  he  believed  his  own  creed ;  he 
had  no  hope  in  his  own  works,  although  in  labours 
most  abundant ;  yet  the  life  consecrated  to  his 
duties  was  long,  wa*  earnest,  was  laborious,  and 
was  the  life  of  a  high  iutellect.  His  ministry  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  fifty-six  years,  in  all  the 
different  stations  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
it  was  marked  by  an  ever  growing  humility  touch- 
ing himself,  and  a  catholicity  of  conduct  towards 
all ;  and  the  aged  diocesan  of  Calcutta  was  prac- 
tically perhaps  a  meeker  man  than  the  young  cu- 
rate of  Chobbam ;  but  a  bolder  man  in  another 
sense,  for  the  curate  had  to  censure  himself  for  his 
timidity  towards  rough  farmers.  In  course  of 
time  he  was  before  princes,  to  give  for  the  gospel 
a  testimony,  to  be  for  the  truth  a  witness. 
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Orja  "  subject"  is  Robert  Fulton,  a  noteworthy 
American,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  ninety- 
Ire  years  since.  To  trace  the  course  of  Robert 
Fulton  we  apply  ourselves.  First,  for  his  ancestry. 
His  father  was  an  Irishman ;  his  mother  a  Penn- 
aylvanian,  of  the  familiar  name  of  8mith ;  and  for 
his  contemporary  relations  in  the  first  degree  he 
had  three  sisters  and  one  brother  younger  than 
himself.  The  last  circumstance  may  seem  a  little 
trivial ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  so,  for  the  family 
possessions  being  small,  it  devolved  on  Fulton  to 
niake  his  own  way  in  the  world — a  hard  task  to 
which  he  applied  himself  with  a  stout  and  resolute 
heart.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  evinced  con- 
siderable artistic  talents ;  and  several  of  his  friends, 
feeling  that  in  the  then  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  new  dominion  he  would  fiud  a  more  congenial 
sphere  of  action  elsewhere,  advised  a  voyage  to  the 
eld  world.  At  that  time  Americans  had  a  more 
respectful  notion  of  Europe  and  England  than  they 
probably  now  entertain,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
thing  to  mingle  in  the  society  from  which  the  new 
nation  had  arisen. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Fulton  introduced 
himself  to  his  eminent  countryman  Mr.  West,  who 
conoeived  such  a  regard  for  him  that  he  received 
him  into  his  house.     In  this  kindly  retreat  he 
continued  some  years,  sedulously,  and   to  some 
extent  successfully,  cultivating  his  talents.     After- 
wards he  found  his  way  into  Devonshire,  where  he 
attracted   the  attention  of  the   great  Duke   of 
Bridgewater  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  who 
also  exhibited  a  considerable  predilection  for  scien- 
tific pursuits.     The  patronage  of  these  eminent 
men — if,  indeed,  a  republican  could  tolerate  the 
idea  of  aristocratic  patronage — gradually  changed 
the  bent  df  Fulton's  mind  from  art  to  mechanics, 
and  at  the  age  of  28  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  inland   navigation,  abd   the 
propulsion  of  vessels  by  steam — an  idea  which 
was  destined  to  confer  an  enduring  lustre  on  his 
name.    In  1794  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  double^ 
inclined  plane,  and  in  the  same  year  he  submitted 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  some  improved  machinery 
for  sawing  marble,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  and  a  medal.     About  the  same  time 
be  patented  a  machine  for  spiuning  flax  and  mak- 
ing ropes,  and  continuing  to  devote  his  inventive 
energies  to  the  subject  of  canals,  he  effected  some 
improvements  in  their  excavation.     Having  for 
some  time  previously  resolved  on  formally  adopting 
the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  in  1796  he 
brought  out  in  London  a  treatise  on  the  improve- 
ment of  canal  navigation.    In  this  work,  he  endea- 
voured to  show  that  small  canals,  navigated  by 
boats  of  light  draught,  were  to  be  preferred  to 
streams  and  vessels  of  the  dimensions  in  use.     He 
also  recommended  a  mode  of  conveyance  over 
mountainous  districts  by  inclined  planes,  upon 


which  vessels  and  their  cargoes  should  be  raised 
and  lowered  from  one  level  to  another,  and  he 
proposed,  by  a  modification  of  the  machinery  which 
he  devised  for  this  purpose,  and  by  double  inclined 
planes,  to  accomplish  passages  over  valleys  from 
one  summit  to  another. 

In  1797  he  visited  France,  with  the  view  of 
giving  practical  effect  to  his  ideas  on  canals  in  that 
country ;  and  in  1798  he  addressed  two  letters  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  explaining 
"  the  present  projects  of  the  Government  of  France, 
their  plans  of  aggrandisement,  their  system  of  ac- 
quiring revenues,  and  their  views  with  regard  to 
foreign  possessions  and  trade;"  and  about  this 
time  he  also  penned  some  "  Thoughts  on  Free- 
trade,"  and  some  observations  on  the  miserable 
results  of  what  he  calls  the  war  system  of  the  old 
world.     The  "  Thoughts  on  Free-trade"  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Directory — who  certainly 
did  not    profit  much  by   the  advice   offeaed   to 
them ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  were 
ever  published.      Philanthropic  views   on   unre- 
stricted commerce  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
next,  singularly  enough,  led  Mr.  Fulton  to  apply 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  some  means  of  destroy- 
ing "  floating  engines  of  oppression,"  commonly 
called  men-of-war ;  and  accordingly  he  next  pro- 
pounded an  elaborate  contrivance  for  submarine 
explosions.     For  several  years  this  strange  idea 
possessed  his  energetic  mind,  haunted  him  in  his 
dreams  by  night  and  his  walks  by  day  ;  and  through 
evil  report  and  good  report  he  sought  to  give  it 
form  and  substance.     Certainly,  it  was  strange 
logic  to  suppose  that  by  putting  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  power  of  one  8tate  to  destroy  its 
rivals  by  a  new  and  unlooked-for  agency,  he  should 
be  the  means  of  checking  tyrannical  ambition,  and 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  seas.   The  very  reverse 
would  probably  have   followed  for  years  to  come ; 
but  considerations  of  this  sort  did  not  occur  to  the 
inventive  American's  ardent  imagination  in  Paris. 
The  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were,  in  these 
matters,  as  great  dreamers   as  himself;   and  he 
would  probably  have  got  on  swimmiugly  in  his 
experiments,  so  long  as  ho  held  up  the  all-attrac- 
tive lure  of  the  destruction  of  the  maritime  su- 
premacy  of  England;    but   one   great   difficulty 
continually  stared  the  Directory  in  the  face — viz., 
the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  their  treasury. 
Fulton  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Car- 
not;  but  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor — 
they  have  had  so  many  convulsions  in  France  that 
they  seem  to  think  it  desirable  to  designate  them 
by  the  very  months  in  which  they  occurred — de- 
prived Carnot  of  power,  and  rendered  it  prudent 
for  him  to  leave  Paris.     Fulton  tried  the  new 
Directory ;  but  with  no  better  success.     French- 
men being  not  much  impressed  with  free  trade  in 
1860,  were  still  less  so  in  1797. 
In  the  last  mentioned  year  Fulton  took  lodgings 
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in  Paris  with  a  compatriot — one  Mr.  Joel  Barhw, 
and  resided  with  him  for  seven  years.  He  claims 
•  to  have  been  the  first  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Parisians  with  a  panorama — a  novelty  which 
proved  a  commercial  success.  December,  1797, 
witnessed  him  engaged,  together  with  Mr.  Barlow, 
in  an  experimental  trial  on  the  Seine  of  a  machine 
which  he  had  constructed  with  the  view  of  imparting 
to  carcases  of  gunpowder  under  water  a  progressive 
motion  to  a  given  point,  where  they  were  to  ex- 
plode. But  it  is  not  in  mortals — even  American 
mortals — to  command  success,  and  the  experiment 
failed.  Nothing  daunted,  although  he  had  no 
further  funds  wherewith  to  prosecute  his  idea, 
Fulton  laid  his  plans  once  more  before  the  Direc- 
tory, and  danced  attendance  at  the  public  offices 
with  much  the  same  result  experienced  by  inventors 
at  the  present  day.  On  the  13th  Thermidor,  year 
six,  a  commission  appoiuted  to  examine  a  model 
which  he  had  prepared,  reported  favourably  upon 
it ;  but  three  months  afterward  the  Minister  of 
Marine— the  Directory,  probably,  labouring  under 
much  the  same  impecuniosity  as  the  inventor — 
entirely  rejected  the  scheme. 

Fulton  then  tried  men  in  power  among  the 
Dutch;  but  with  equal  ill-success,  although  a 
Dutch  gentleman,  Mr.  Yanstaphast,  furnished 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  machine  on  the 
principles  suggested.  Great  events  meanwhile 
were  taking  place;  a  great  soldier  displaced  a 
puny  Directory,  and  tho  magic  name  of  Bouaparte 
was  in  every  man's  mouth.  To  Bonaparte  Fulton 
communicated  his  ideas  on  what  he  now  called  a 
plunging  submarine  boat ;  and  the  First  Consul, 
ever  ready  to  advance  the  cause  of  science — 
especially  the  warlike  part  of  it — granted  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  matter.  All  these 
delay 3  and  difficulties  had  occupied  time  ;  but  July, 
1801,  found  Fulton  hard  at  work  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest  with  his  plunging  boat.  On  the  3rd  of  July, 
as  he  states  in  a  report  to  the  commissioners,  he 
descended  in  the  boat  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet ; 
but  as  the  machine,  from  its  imperfect  construction, 
would  not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  greater  depth, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  go  lower.  He  remained 
below  the  surface  an  hour,  and  he  and  three  com- 
panions, who  must  have  been  stout-hearted  indi- 
viduals, were  all  the  time  in  utter  darkness.  This 
was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  insertion  of  an 
aperture,  covered  with  thick  glass,  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  which  had  a  mast  and  sails,  and  was 
found  to  be  as  handy  as  an  ordinary  craft.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  were  more  successful ;  several 
hundred  yards  were  traversed  under  water,  and  on 
the  7th  of  August,  descending  with  a  store  of 
atmospheric  air,  compressed  into  a  copper  globe  of 
a  cubic  foot  capacity,  Fulton  remained  submerged 
no  less  than  four  hours  and  twenty  lunutes.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  determined  to  test  the  boat, 
— which  he  styled  a  Nautilus,  and  to  which  were 
attached  submarine  bombs,  which  ho  proposed  to 
explode — against  the  English  ships  of  war  then 
blockading  Brest.     In  the  first  instance  he  tried 


the  bombs,  to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name 
of  torpedoes,  on  a  small  shallop,  anchored  in  the 
roads ;  and  the  result,  which  was  accomplished 
with  twenty  pounds  of  powder,  was  highly  success- 
ful, the  shallop  being  blown  into  fragments,  which 
were  hurled  upwards  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet. 
But  with  the  British  men  of  war  he  was  not  equally 
fortunate.  They  would  not  come  and  be  blown 
up ;  and  althongh  Fulton  appears  to  have  ouce  got 
very  near  a  seventy-four,  she  most  provokingly 
chauged  her  position  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
so  saved  herself.  The  consequence  was  that,  as 
he  could  not  blow  up  the  obstinate  Britishers,  he 
was  "  blown  up"  himself  by  his  French  patrons, 
who  also  are  said  to  have  backed  out  of  certain 
engagements  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
him. 

But  while  he  was  deserted  by  the  Frenoh,  the 
English  appeared  willing  to  take  him  up ;  and  a 
communication  was  made  to  him  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  withdraw  from 
France,  and  give  England  the  benefit  of  his  services 
and   suggestions.      To    these    overtures    Fulton 
yielded,  although  he  indignantly  rejected  a  propo- 
sition that  be  should,  for  a  considerable  reward, 
suppress  his  inventions  altogether.     He  seems  to 
have  become  a  sturdy  opponent  of  Bonapartean 
ambition,  and  iu  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville  declared 
that  Napoleon  was  a  "  man  who  has  set  himself 
above  all  law,"  adding,  ••  he  is  therefore  in  that 
state  which  Lord  Soraers  compares  to  that  of  a 
wild  beast  unrestrained  by  any  rule,  and  he  should 
be  hunted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind."     The 
English  Ministry  having,  after  considerable  delay, 
drawn  Fulton  to  London  in  May,  1804,  he  lost  no 
time  in  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Melville,  and  afterwards  with  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  inveighed  strongly  against  Pitt  for  en- 
couraging a  mode  of  warfare  which,  he  said,  and 
with  undoubted  justice,  those  who  had  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas  did  not  want.     The  Ministry 
generally  conourred  in  this  view,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Fulton  again  became  the  victim  of  official 
caprice  and  official  assiduity  in  the  art  of  "  how  not 
to  do  it,"  which  then,  as  now,  was  much  in  request 
in  high  quarters.      At   last   a  commission  was 
issued,  comprising  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, Sir  Home  Popham,  Major  Congreve,  and  Mr. 
Rennie,  C.E.     The  commissioners,  without  calling, 
as  Fulton  complains,  for  auy  explanations,  decided, 
without  much  ado,  that  the  invention  was  imprac- 
ticable.  An  attempt  made  to  blow  up  two  French 
gun  brigs  in  the  flotilla  lying  in  the  roads  of  Bou- 
logne failed,   in  consequence   of  the    torpedoes 
hanging  perpendicularly  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
instead  of  being  swept  by  the  current  under  them. 
The  Ministry  were,  however,  prevailed  upon  to 
provide,  for  another  experiment,  a  Danish  brig,  of 
200  tons,  anchored  near  Deal,  within  a  mile  of 
Walmer  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
this  time  Fulton  was  more  successful — the  brig, 
to  use  his  own  expressive  words  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  going  to  pieces  "  like  a  shattered  egg  shell." 
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One  would  have  thought  this  success  would  have 
improved  Pulton's  position;  but  Lord  Qren?illc 
succeeded  Mr.  Pitt,  and  wearied  with  continued 
disappointments  and  neglect,  the  long-suffering 
in? entor  set  sail  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
New  York  in  December,  1806. 

He  soon  attacked  the  American  administration 
on  his  favourite  topic,  and  a  certain  sum  was  voted 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  his  views.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1807,  a  large  hulk  brig  was,  after 
considerable  delay,  in  consequence  of  the  torpedo 
looks  missing  fire,  blown  to  atoms  in  New  York 
harbour;  aud  the  proceeding  seems  to  have  attracted 
some  attention  in  this  country,  Lord  Stanhope 
remarking  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1810  Fulton  published  a  work  on  torpedo  warfare, 
addressing  it  to  the  Presideut  of  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
adoptiog,  as  a  motto,  the  sentiment,  "  The  liberty 
of  the  seas  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  earth." 
Congress  being  favourably  impressed  with  Fulton's 
statements  and  arguments,  appropriated  5,000 
dollars  more  for  practically  trying  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes, and  also  another  apparatus  called  a  cable 
cutter,  which  Fulton  had  brought  out.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  sloop  of  war  Argus, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence ;  but  the  ship 
was  systematically  defended  under  the  directions 
of  Commodore  Eodgers,  being  surrouuded  by  spars 
lashed  together,  while  great  swords  or  scythes, 
moving  like  sweeps,  were  arranged  so  as  infallibly 
to  decapitate  every  human  beiug  coming  within 
their  reach ;  thus  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
with  her,  although  a  ship  with  such  unwieldly  en- 
cumbrances must  have  been  herself  rendered  much 
leas  formidable  in  attack.  Fulton  succeeded, 
however,  in  cutting  off  several  feet  below  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  gun  fired  below  the  water, 
a  14-inch  cable,  attached  to  a  vessel  anchored  for 
the  purpose ;  but  in  making  this  elaborate  expe- 
riment, the  assailants  were  so  much  exposed  that, 
in  actual  warfare,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been 
sacrificed. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government  did  not  agree  in  their  views,  and 
Commodore  Bodgers  expressed  opinions  entirely 
adverse  to  Fulton's  system,  to  which  he  himself 
seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  devoted  little  attention, 
his  fertile  mind  having  gradually  become  preoccu- 
pied with  the  far  more  useful  subjects  of  steam 
navigation  and  canal  construction.  The  former 
matter,  it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  he  had  taken  up  so  long  before  as  1793  ; 
but  the  success  which  he  met  with  subsequently 
brought  down  upon  him  claims  of  priority  of  in- 
vention, &c,  from  other  persons.  One  thing 
appears  pretty  evident,  via.,  that  although  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  and  Americans  had  written  and 
talked  freely  on  the  subject  for  several  years,  still, 
Fulton  was  the  first  to  develope,  on  Transatlantic 
waters,  the  advantageous  and  praotical  application 
of  the  new  motive  power.  Endless  experiments 
had  been  made  by  Fulton  and  Mr.  Livingstone, 


the  American  minister  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  not 
until  he  returned  to  the  United  States  that  bis 
ideas  began  to  assume  form  and  substance.  An 
engine  was  ordered  from  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1807,  the  machinery  was,  amid  great  discourage- 
ment and  trials,  put  together  on  board  a  boat 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  in  August 
made  its  trial  trip.  The  sight  of  the  boat  gradually 
gaining  way  under  the  new  power  excited  admira- 
tion only  equalled  by  a  kindred  astonishment.  The 
vessel,  which  was  called  the  Clermont,  soon  after- 
wards made  a  successful  voyage  up  the  Hudson 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  accomplishing  the  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  running 
back  in  thirty  hours — the  whole  distance  being 
effected  solely  by  steam  power,  and  without  any 
advantage  being  derived  from  the  sails.  The 
Clermont,  which  was  named  after  the  country  seat 
of  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  greatly  assisted  Fulton  in 
developing  his  ideas — was  regularly  established  as 
a  passage  boat  on  the  Hudson ;  but  the  roughly 
and  hastily  constructed  machinery  proved  on  several 
occasions  unequal  to  the  strain  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  and  the  addition,  by  other  sundry  parties, 
of  various  small  improvements,  whioh  were  secured 
by  patent,  soon  led  to  litigation  from  various 
quarters.  Parties  engaged,  too,  in  the  ordinary 
navigation  of  the  river,  fearing  that  their  interests 
might  be  compromised  by  the  new  system,  took 
occasion  sometimes  to  run  foul  of  the  Clermont, 
and  do  her  no  small  damage.  Still  the  legislature 
stoutly  backed  up  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingstone, 
and  in  1808  passed  an  act  giving  those  gentlemen 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  five  years  for  each  addi- 
tional boat  they  established,  provided  that  the 
whole  time  should  not  exceed  thirty  years.  Com- 
binations to  destroy,  or  wilfully  injure  steamboats, 
were  also  declared  public  offences,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Four  steamers  were  soon 
established  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  1811  the  New 
York  legislature  passed  a  supplementary  act,  giving 
summary  remedies  against  persons  contravening 
the  privileges,  protecting  their  owners,  Messrs. 
Fulton  and  Livingstone.  Two  opposition  boats 
were  built  on  the  Hudson  to  rival  the  steamboats, 
and  were  to  have  been  propelled  by  a  pendulum, 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  give  a  greater  power 
than  steam.  This  ridiculous  idea  being  of  course 
found  quite  futile  when  the  boats  were  got  into  the 
water,  the  machinery  on  board  the  Fulton  boats 
was  adopted,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations.  Messrs. 
Livingstone  and  Fulton  appealed  in  vain  for  a 
protecting  injunction  to  the  Cirouit  Court,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  Court  of  Errors  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor,  and  ordered  a  perpetual 
injunction. 

Fortune  now  began  to  smile  on  Fulton.  In 
181112  two  steam  ferry  ••  twin-boats," — that  is 
to  say,  two  complete  hulls,  united  by  a  deck  or 
bridge,  for  crossing  the  Hudson,  were  built  under 
his  directions,  and  he  was  also  employed  by  com- 
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pauies  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  In  1808  the 
Government  had  consulted  him  on  the  subject  of 
canals,  which  he  declared  would  have  an  important 
effect  in  extending  the  principles  of  a  confederated 
republican  government;  and  in  1810  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  exploring 
the  route  of  an  inland  navigation  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Various 
reports  were  prepared  on  the  subject ;  but  hostili- 
ties with  Great  Britain  intervened,  and  again  di- 
rected Fulton's  attention  to  torpedoes  and  subma- 
rine batteries.  The  former  met  with  no  further 
success ;  but  the  plans  prepared  for  the  submarine 
use  of  cannon  received  the  decided  approbation  of 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
seems  to  have  also  taken  them  up.  The  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  ships  of  war  next  engaged  Fulton's 
thoughts.  In  this,  probably  by  reason  of  the  exi? 
gencies  of  the  moment,  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  many  leading  commercial  men  and  naval  officers ; 
and  in  1814  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the 


construction  of  a  steam  floating  battery.  In  fear 
months — viz.,  by  the  29th  of  October,  1814— the 
battery  was  lauuched ;  and  by  May,  1815,  the 
engine  was  put  on  board,  and  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  a  trial  of  the  machinery.  Oa  the  4th 
of  July  the  Fulton  the  First  made  an  experimental 
trip  of  fifty-three  miles  in  eight  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  engine  alone. 
The  master  mind  which  had  prepared  and  organised 
all  these  triumphs,  did  not,  however,  witness  their 
accomplishment — for  iu  the  previous  January, 
having  exposed  himself  too  much  to  inolement 
weather,  Fulton  had  contracted  an  indisposition, 
which  returned  again,  from  the  same  cause,  in 
February,  with  accelerated  force,  and  ended  in  hii 
death  while  he  was  actively  prosecuting  his  torpedo 
hobby,  and  while  he  was  again  iuvolved  in  ruinous 
litigation,  because  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
introduce  into  his  native  country  a  means  of  navi- 
gation which  has  conferred  imperishable  lustre  oa 
his  name. 
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Avb  we'll  have  'era  all  in  full  court  trim—uniforms 
buttons)  up  to  the  chins  ;  swords  full  regulation 
sise  and  price;  eocked-hats,  shakos,  or  Field- 
Marshals  plumes,  and  emblazoned  on  tl»  collar  the 
insignia  of  their  order,  they  will  make  a  rare  grand 
show  to  go  before  the  Queen." 

"  Tou  don't  approve  of  the  voiuuteer  presenta- 
tion," remarked  Lady  Murdoch. 

"I  think  it  humbug,  replied,"  Sir  Peter, 
"  I  bate  foolery  of  every  kind,  especially  when  it  is 
mischievous  and  objectless.  Of  what  use  is  the 
presentation  P  Show  me  its  utility  P  Can  it  im- 
prove the  men  in  their  drill,  or  make  them  better 
soldiers  or  subjects  p  What  is  the  use  of  their 
passing  before  the  Queen  like  slides  in  a  magic 
lantern — a  company  for  each  ?" 

"  No  use  perhaps,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch  "  bat 
the  pleasure  is  innocent." 

'<  That  I  deny,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  a  great  number 
of  these  volunteers  are  taken  from  the  trading 
classes,  what  have  they  to  do  with  courts  P  There's 
'  Bon-bon,'  the  pastry -cook  of  Marylebone  or  some 
other  place,  is  made  a  captain  in  one  of  these  volun- 
teer corps.  He  must  needs  go  and  thank  the 
sovereign  for  his  commission  !  As  if  she  needed 
his  thanks  !  Now  after  the  glitter  and  grandeur  of 
St.  James's  how  will  that  man  like  his  lollypops  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  lollypops  will  be  better  made  for 
this  single  glimpse  of  court  life,"  said  Lady  Mur- 
doch smiling. 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  "  unless  yon  faney 
the  sugar  may  become  double  refined.  But 
joking  apart — a  presentation  to  men  of  this  class, 


mast  necessarily  bring  with  it,  an  immense  amount 
of  exeitement,  and  some  expense." 

"  It's  confoundedly  good-natured  of  the  Queen  '* 
remarked  a  young  aide-de-camp,  who   stood  near. 

f(  Substitute  '  politic  for  good  natured,'  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Sir  Peter,  *•  and  you'll  be  nearer  the 
truth.  It  is  politic  of  the  Queen,  for  the  whole 
affair  must  be  an  insufferable  bore  to  her.  Still, 
if  she  gets  another  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or 
even  half  that  number  for  nothing,  she  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  two  or  three  weary  hours 
spent  in  receiving  the  volunteers  ;  but  the  whole 
affair  is  a  terrible  inconsistency." 

"  How  P"  asked  an  old  artillery  general,  "  how 
and  in  what  particulars  is  this  volunteer  court  an 
inconsistency  P" 

**  In  this  manner,"  replied  Sir  Peter  ;  u  as  a 
nation,  we  uphold  an  aristocracy ;  disapproving  of 
all  republican  notions  or  equality  of  station :  we. 
pay  enormously  for  the  maintenance  of  this  aris- 
tocracy, we  say  virtually,  by  doing  so,  that  it  it 
a  wholesome  thing  to  preserve  the  distinctions  of 
society — whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  is  not  the 
present  question — we  do  it.  We  lay  down  strict 
rules  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  go  to  court ;  a 
barrister,  for  instance,  may  go  when  he  pleases, 
while  an  attorney  is  not  admitted.  Now  mark 
that.  The  attorney  is  excluded  while  the  pastry* 
cook  or  professional  can  get  inside  the  palace  doors 
by  becoming  a  volunteer!" 

"  I  think  you  are  right,7'  said  the  general.  "  The 
Queen  doubtless  should  recognise  the  aeal  of  these 
amateur  soldiers;  but  not  by  a  drawing-room 
presentation.    A  puelio  inspection  of  the  various 
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regiments,  ev en  if  it  invoked  a  Royal  tour  for  the 
purpose,  would  have  been  more  in  character.  By 
the  bye,  Urquhart  tells  roe  that  some  of  them  wore 
revolvers." 

"  So  they  did/'  said  the  Aide-de-camp.  "  The 
Queen  must  have  felt  scarcely  safe  in  the  presence 
of  ezeited  persons  thus  heavily  armed." 

"Don't  throw  scorn  on  them/'  said  Lady  Mur- 
doch. "  Some  of  our  Scotoh  volunteer  regiments 
are  most  energetic  in  their  drill— earing  very  little 
for  courts,  or  Queens,  or  uniforms,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"I  believe  that,"  replied  8ir  Peter. 

"  And  as  to  the  pastry  cook  going  to  Court,  I 
really  don't  see  anything  so  very  strange  in  that. 
He  is  one  of  the  mighty  ( people*  of  England/' 

"  As  such,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  I  respect  him 
— if  he  be  an  honest  lollypop  maker,  and  not  a 
vendor  of  poisonous  sweets.  Pshaw  1"  continued 
the  old  man,  as  he  shambled  off ;  "  it's  just  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  miserable  foible,  which 
makes  housemaids  dress  like  their  mistresses,  and 
Jones,  the  tallow-chandler,  call  the  one-horse  shay 
he  hires  for  his  wife  of  a  Sunday  '  the  carriage.* " 

THl   C0L086ETJH. 

"We  found  it  extremely  interesting — rather 
cold ;  they  should  warm  it  better." 

"  They  cannot  afford  it." 

"Of  what  place  are  you  speaking  P"  asked  Sir 
Peter. 

"  The  Colosseum,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch.  "  We 
took  the  young  people  there  yesterday." 

*'  Capital  place  for  children,"  drawled  the  Aide- 
de-camp. 

"  And  for  adults  also,  my  dear  sir,"  added  the 
General.  "  We  passed  four  hours  and  a  half  very 
agreeably  yesterday." 

*'  Very,"  chimed  in  Alton  Smith,  who  saw  an 
opening  for  his  trade ;  "  very ;  wo  were  not  at  all 
tired — not  in  the  least ;  there  is  something  going 
on  the  whole  time — short  entertainments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building,  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 


"And  what  did  they  consist  of?"  asked  Sir 
Peter,'  * •  Come  here,  Rose ;  let  me  have  your 
impressions — they're  likely  to  be  better  than 
Smith's,  because  he  went  for  gleaning — you  for 
the  philosophical  purpose  of  enjoyment." 

"  Is  that  philosophy  P"  asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

•'  Assuredly.  J  met  with  a  few  lines  in  the 
newspaper  this  morning,  extracted,  I  believe,  from 
some  magazine,  which  I  thought  excellent.  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  words,  but  the  sum  total 
of  them  was,  that  we  are  a  most  ungrateful  and 
unphilosophical  race  ;  by  letting  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  we  do  possess  slip  by  unperceived,  while 
the  thoughts  are  permitted  to  revel  on  all  the  petty 
drawbacks  to  human  happiness.  And  this  was 
illustrated  by  a  suppositious  case  of  a  family,  who 
sit  snugly  and  comfortably  enough  in  the  well* 
furnished  room,  while  the  keen  winter  wind  blows 
lustily  outside.  'Now/  says  the  writer,  'the 
conversation  turns,  not  on  the  pleasant  occurrences 


of  the  day — for  surely  there  are  some  of  these  in 
every  life — but  on  the  idleness  of  the  servants,  and 
impudence  of  the  boys,  with  all  sorts  of  annoyances 
cf  the  same  small  kind,  until,  by  an  hour  spent  in 
this  mental  discipline,  all  parties  are  brought  to  a 
sulky  and  snappish  frame  of  mind.'' 

M  A  useful  illustration,"  remarked  her  ladyship; 
"  but  you  are  forgetting  the  Colosseum." 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  remark  grew  out  of  the  build- 
ing—and, my  dear  lady,  you  may  rely  on  it  there 
is  no  wiser  purpose  here,  speaking  of  mundane 
things,  than  providing  for  and  enjoying  innocent 
recreation.  It  drives  the  spleen  away,  and  laughs 
off  that  odious  imp  Discontent.  Let  people  be 
happy ;  make  them  happy ;  place  innocent  amuse- 
ment within  reach  of  the  working  classes.  I  would 
have  a  sixpenny,  or  even  a  threepenny,  evening  at 
the  Colosseum,  and  answer  for  its  paying.  The 
place  opens  at  seven ;  that  would  do  well  enough 
for  labouring  men  and  women.  The  entertainments 
would  be  over  by  ten  at  the  latest — time  enough 
for  them  to  get  to  bed  and  be  up  again  for  work 
in  the  morning.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  provided  more 
innocent  amusement  for  the  working  classes,  our 
publichouses  would  not  be  crowded  by  those  miser* 
able  men  and  women  who  flock  there  for  amuse- 
ment and  excitement.  Now,  tell  me,  Rose,  what 
you  saw  at  the  Colosseum  yesterday.  Be  accurate, 
because  I  mean  to  have  a  shilling's  worth  myself. 
Does  that  admit  to  the  whole — without  any  addi- 
tional sixpences  P" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  as  I  shall  go,  I  will  And  out  if  you 
blunder.  A  description,"  oontinued  the  old  man, 
"  should  be  strictly  accurate  to  be  worth  anything. 
There  are  some  people  who  embellish  an  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  story  out  of  it ; 
that  is  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  audience. 
Now,  Rose,  what  did  you  see  P" 

"  Am  I  to  go  through  in  chronological  order  P" 

"  Certainly ;  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  The  ticket  man  at  the  door,  and  a  little  old 
woman,  with  an  apoplectic  face  and  energetio  mau- 
ner,  paying  her  shilling  for  admission  and  penny 
for  programme  P  And  didn't  she  drink  port  wine 
and  cherry  brandy  in  the  after  part  of  the  day ! 
and  didn't  the  General  and  myself  watch  her!" 

"Out  of  chronological  order,  and  not  down  in 
the  programme,"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter. 

"  And  is  it  the  programme  I'm  to  go  by  P"  asked 
Rose — "  the  pennyworth  of  guide  P  Sure  the  little 
old  woman  was  as  good  a  study  as  some  of  the 
other  shows.  She  didn't  wince  at  the  brandy,  I'll 
tell  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  begin  with  the  programme 
—what  eomes  first  P" 

"  The  statues  in  the  big  place  called  the  8aloon. 
They're  doing  it  up  for  the  season,  and  if  you  don't 
mind  you'll  break  your  shins  against  the  ladders, 
with  the  painters  perched  at  the  top — who  are  not 
included  in  the  list  of  statuary ;  so,  maybe,  you 
object  to  my  giving  you  thata  little  bit  of  informa- 
tion and  advice." 
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"  Not  at  all  ;  there's  utility  in  it.  I'll  pardon 
the  interpolation  on  that  score." 

"Then,"  said  Rose,  "I'll  come  to  the  first 
show — after  the  statuary." 

"What  of  that  first P" 

"  It  is  nothing  remarkable/1  replied  the  General 
— au  antique  of  the  Laocoon,  and  a  gigantio  bust 
of  Melpomene,  with  a  few  other  figures  of  some 
merit;  but  too  many  'Queen  Victorias/  in  the 
various  stages  of  development,  from  Princess  to 
Sovereign ;  too  many  Count  D'Orsays,  and  mani- 
pulations by  the  same.  The  statuary  in  the  Greek 
Saloon  is  not  interesting.  The  first  show  consists 
of  photographic  views  of  China." 

"  Interesting  now,  when  so  many  of  our  friends 
and  relations  are  likely  to  be  there/*  said  Lady 
Murdoch.  "  These  views  are  said  to  have  been 
photographed  on  the  spot.  The  first  is  of  Canton  ; 
then  come  others  of  various  localities  within  the 
city — Treasury-street,  for  instance,  and  the  Joss 
House ;  the  latter  now  used  as  barracks  for  our 
troops." 

"  Can  you  form  any  notion  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  from  these  photographs  P" 
asked  Sir  Peter. 

"Indeed  you  can/'  replied  Rose,  "They're 
magnified  of  course,  as  the  programme  says,  by  a 
new  and  costly  oxy-hydrogen  microscope,  over  an 
area  of  Qve  hundred  feet  square." 

"  I  don't  think  it  quite  so  large  as  that/'  added 
Lady  Murdoch,  but  still  the  views  are  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  according  to  the  general  notion  I 
have  received  from  the  descriptions,  very  correct. 
Canton  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of  low  dwell- 
ings covered  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  bamboo 
matting." 

"  Which  our  shells  and  combustibles  should  there 
be  a  bombardment  will  fire  easily,"  replied  the 
General 

"  By  the  bye,"  broke  in  Alton,  "  do  you  remem- 
ber that  curious  legend  connected  with  the  '  nine 
storied  tower?*" 

"  In  his  own  road,  now,"  whispered   Sir  Peter. 

"  It  is  singular.  The  '  nine  storied  tower/'  has 
been  for  many  years  in  so  tottering  and  uncertain 
a  condition  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  get  up  to 
the  top.  If  the  date  of  its  erection  according  to 
Chinese  computation  be  correct,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  its  now  being  on  its  last  legs,  they  say  that  it 
was  built  more  than  a  thousand  years  since." 

"  That  calculation  is  made  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  foundation  of  their  empire,  which  they  place 
rather  before  than  after  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
however,  I  don't  see  anything  of  a  legend  in  all 
this,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

"  We're  coming  to  it  presently.  This  tower  as 
I  remarked  is  said  to  be  of  very  ancient  date ;  for- 
merly it  had  on  its  summit  an  iron  model  of  itself 
— in  very  reduced  proportions  of  course." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  we  don't  sup- 
pose the  model  to  have  equalled  the  building  in 
dimensions." 

"  At  the  inauguration  of  this  tower,  or  at  its 


completion,  or  at  some  epoch  or  other  of  its  early 
history,  a  Chinese  soothsayer  predicted  that  when 
this  model  fell  from  the  summit,  the  "barbarians  M 
would  possess  Canton.  The  model  was  first 
missed  about  twelve  months  before  we  entered 
China.  Its  disappearance  caused  great  dismay 
among  the  pig-tails,  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
"Not  much  in  that  story,"  ; said  Sir  Peter, 
"  Skip  China,  and  tell  us  what  comes  next." 

"Magic  and  mystery — a  conjurer — and  a  very 
good  one  too,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "one  trick  was 
really  astonishing.  He  borrowed  a  watch  from  a 
gentleman — 

"  They  always  borrow  watches  and  handkerchiefs 
broke  in  Sir  Peter—"  however,  go  on." 

"  He  borrowed  the  watch— and  after  showing 
it  to  the  company  to  prove  as  he  said  that  there 
was  'no  deception,'  he  folded  it  up  very  carefully 
in  a  handkerchief,  doubling  the  same  round  and 
round  it  most  securely,  you  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  for  the  watch  to  get  out  without  the 
handkerchief  being  unfolded.  It  was  next — still 
in  the  handkerchief,  of  course,  laid  on  a  box  in 
front  of  the  stage — and  apparently  crushed  to  atoms 
by  atremendous  ball,  like  a  great  cannon  ball,  with 
which  it  was  battered.  At  this  process  of  the 
trick,  when  you  thought,  of  course,  the  watch  was 
smashed  to  pieces,  a  hat  was  borrowed ;  and  from 
it  a  large  square  parcel  was  produced,  but  how  it 
get  there  was  another  mystery.  However,  when 
opened,  for  it  was  fastened  up  securely,  it  proved 
to  be  a  half  quartern  loaf —nothing  more  than  a 
common  household  loaf — in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  gentleman's  watch !  safe  and  sound  and 
whole." 

"  Of  course  "  said  Sir  Peter, "  It's  a  very  stale 
trick;  every  conjurer  for  the  last  century,  has. 
smuggled  things  into  loaves  and  buns.  1*11  bet  a 
penny  your  wizard  found  something  for  someone 
inside  a  bun  ;  now  confess,  didn't  he  do  that  ?" 

"He did,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch,  "he  found 
a  missing  shilling  inside  a  bun." 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Sir  Peter, "  He's  a  very  com- 
mon conjurer  after  all,  no  doubt  he  had  phnty  of 
confederates  among  the  crowd,  and  a  regular  appar- 
atus on  the  stage." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch, 
"The  audience  wa3  very  scanty — a  few  only 
beside  ourselves,  and  those  evidently  strangers  to 
the  conjurer.  He  had  no  apparatus — and  his 
tricks  were  done  by  daylight,  a  severe  test  I  can 
assure  you,  he  is  extremely  clever," 

"  He  may  be  possibly/'  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  but 
what  came  next  ?" 

"  An  entertainment  in  imitation  of  Woodin,  but 
far  inferior." 

"Did  that  conclude  the  entertainment P" 

"  No ;  we  had  more  magic,  and  then  some  very 
interesting  dissolving  views,  called  '  The  Good  Old 
Times/ — which  are  all  dissolved  now." 

"  What  were  they  about  P" 

"Pictures  of  country  sports  and  customs — very 
entertaining." 
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"And  do  you  mem  to  say  that  one  shilling 
admitted  to  the  whole  P" 

"  Certainly ;  we  paid  no  more." 

"  Then  it's  the  cheapest  exhibition  I  ever  heard 
of!" 

MILITABT  BA.HKIB8. 

"  The  Duke  is  quite  right,"  said  the  GeneraL 
"  In  what  P"  asked  Lady  Murdoch. 
"Discountenancing  this  practice,  so  prevalent 
among  the  junior  officers,  of  borrowing  money  from 
the  messman.  The  system  is  perfectly  ruinous. 
The  '  subs/  knowing  where  money  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  think  nothing  of  getting  into  debt — 
losing  five  or  ten  pounds  a  night,  for  instance,  at 
'  blind  hookey,9  or  any  other  equally  creditable  and 
expensive  amusement.  '  Ob,  never  mind,'  thinks 
the  youngster,  '  our  messman's  a  jolly  fellow,  and 
has  always  a  few  pounds  to  spare.*  '* 

"  And  a  deucedly  lucky  thing,  too,"  remarked 
an  embryo  hero,  something  over  seventeen  and 
under  twenty ;  "  a  lucky  thing,  too.  I  find  our 
messman  a  regular  brick." 

M  Do  you  fn  said  Sir  Peter.  "  Define  the  re- 
semblance, sir,  between  the  functionary  and  the 
compound  of  clay  and  water,  burned  and  kiln-dried, 
in  question." 

"  Compound  P"  said  the  Sub,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable notion  that  the  laugh  was  against  him ; 
**  compound  ? — what  compound  P" 

"The  brick,"  replied  8ir  Peter.  "  Don't  you 
know  of  what  it  is  compounded  ?" 

"  The  Israelites,"  said  the  Sub,  who  fancied  he 
was  saying  something  clever,  "  had  straw  and  clay 
to  make  bricks.  I  suppose  modern  materials  re- 
semble the  Egyptian/* 

"  Wonderfully  true !"  exclaimed  8ir  Peter.  "But 
explain  the  pretty  little  metaphor  in  your  speech. 
How  is  your  messman  likened  to  a  brick  P" 
"  Ha !  ha  !'*  answered  the  Sub. 
"Welir  said  Sir  Peter. 
"  Perhaps  he  would  suggest  that  bricks  prop 
up  falling  buildings,"  said  Alton  Smith. 

"  Or  sometimes  knock  down  staggering  men/* 
suggested  Sir  Peter.  "  Do  you  expect  your  brick 
to  be  burled  against  you  some  day  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief P" 

"  Deucedly  unpleasant  old  bore/'  muttered  the 
Sub,  as  he  walked  away. 

"  Now,*9  said  8ir  Peter,  as  be  watched  the  re- 
treating figure,  "  I  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  that  young  boy  and  bis 
fellow  fools.  They  are  all,  every  one  of  'em,  in 
debt  to  the  messman,  who  is  himself  a  most  ex- 
pensive fellow,  and  plucks  them  in  every  direction. 
Now  the  officers  of  one  regiment  began  to  find  the 
charges  of  their  messman  a  heavy  tax.  The  more 
honest  among  them  remonstrated  with  him,  a 
meeting  was  called,  and  the  messman  requested  to 
reduce  his  charges.  Of  course  he  demurred ;  and 
the  decision  was  left  to  the  Adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment— a  man  of  most  extravagant  notions  and 
ideas.  Under  such  management,  the  result  is  easy 
to  imagine.    Matters  remained  pretty  much  as 


they  were  before.  I  don't  remember  whether  the 
messman  was  induced  to  make  a  nominal  reduction 
or  not.  At  any  rate,  the  burden  was  just  as  great 
as  ever.  I  remember  that  young  Thornton  came 
to  me  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  and  just 
mentioned  the  fact  that  bis  messing  expenses  alone 
for  the  closing  month  had  been  a  few  shillings  over 
and  above  his  pay  !  And  yet  that  man  bad  to 
clothe  himself,  and  live  decently.  He  could  not 
do  it.  He  was  getting  rapidly  and  unavoidably 
into  debt.  There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue 
— borrow  of  the  messman,  and  then,  when  the 
debt  grew  beyond  bounds,  write  home  for  money 
to  defray  it.  Thus  Mrs.  Thornton  had  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  of  helping  to  keep  the  Adju- 
tant and  messman  on  good  terms  with  eaoh  other 
— for  I  fancy  the  former  was  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  latter,  being  deeply  in  debt  to  him. 
And  there  was  no  remedy.  Her  boy  was  as  good 
a  young  fellow  as  ever  lived ;  but  being  only  an 
Ensign,  he  had  no  power  over  the  evil.  He  had 
his  choice  of  either  quitting  the  regiment  or  being 
a  tax  on  his  friends." 

"  What  did  he  do  P" 

"  Fortunately,  an  opportunity  offered  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty,"  replied  Sir  Peter.  "The 
regiment  was  then  quartered  at  a  most  fascinating 
station  for  a  young  man  —  a  locality  where  balls, 
parties,  and  pic-nics  were  the  grand  business  of 
life,  and  where  pretty  faces  were  almost  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries,  and  nearly  as  easily  gathered. 
It  happened  that  one  of  his  brother  officers 
was  ordered  from  the  midst  of  this  gaiety  to  Hythe, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  musketry ;  he  didn't 
fancy  the  change  at  all ;  Thornton  volunteered  to 
take  his  place ;  the  offer  was  accepted ;  he  went ; 
took  a  certificate— first-class,  I  believe— after  a 
few  months*  study ;  and  was  appointed  instructor 
of  musketry.  Now,  was  not  that  creditable  in  a 
youth  of  seventeen  P  Thornton  was  only  seventeen 
at  that  time.  Another  instance  I  noticed,  which 
promised  well  for  him,  I  thought.  Travelling  to 
Hythe,  he  had  a  corporal  and  six  or  eight  men 
under  his  charge.  Two  or  three  of  the  latter 
seemed  disposed  to  be  unruly.  When  we  changed 
carriages— for  I  had  started  with  him — Thornton 
held  out  his  hand  to  me.  *  Good  bye,  8ir  Peter/ 
he  said,  '  we  must  part  oompany  now.  I'm  going 
with  my  men — second  class — to  see  they  don't 
get  into  any  mischief.  Now  I'd  etake  my  life  on 
that  young  fellow's  success/* 

"Because  he  went  second-class P"  asked  the 
Aide-de-camp,  sarcastically.  "  Why,  my  dear  8ir 
Peter,  you  would  predict  a  Generalissimoebip— to 
coin  a  title — for  him,  if  he  had  condescended  to  a 
third  or  fourth." 

"Not  at  all"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "A gentleman 
need  uot,  where  there  is  no  absolute  necessity, 
seek  inferior  associates — although,  Sir,  I  fear  it  is 
often  done ;  iudeed  I  don't  fear,  but  I  know  that 
men  of  your  calibre  seek  far  worse  companions 
than  may  be  met  with  in  even  a  third  or  fourth 
class  railway  carriage ;  therefore  be  consistent  in 
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yt*r  scorn,  and  condemning  the  one  avoid  the  other.  i 
I  don't  expect  success  from  the  fact  of  young 
Thornton  being  found  with  his  inferiors  in  posi- 
sition  ;  probably  did  my  theory  rest  on  that  basis, 
I  might  have  hopes  of  yon — You'? e  seen  the  inside 
of  the  «  Cider  Cellars,'  the  '  Judge  and  Jury,*  and 
similar  places,  I  believe.'* 

The  Aide  looked  very  warm  and  extremely  un- 
comfortable. 

"Eh  "  said  Sir  Peter,  "  You  don't  seem  to  have 
orach  to  say  on  the  subject.  Sh  P  Then  I'll 
speak  for  you.  I  don't  prophecy  well  for  the 
young  fellow,  as  I  said  befoie,  from  the  bare  fact 
of  his  travelling  second  class ;  but  because  he 
dared  to  do  what  was  right." 

"  Do  you  travel  second  class  yourself,  Sir  Pe- 
ter P"  asked  the  Aide,  saying  something  as  he 
thought  very  severe  and  cutting. 

"No,  certainly  not.  I  am  not  compelled  to  do 
so ;  financially  it  is  unnecessary.  A  man,  Sir, 
should  travel  according  to  his  means.  If  one  who 
can  afford  first  class  goes  second,  he  defrauds  the 
company ;  but  if  a  man  who  can  only  afford  second 
or  third,  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  takes  first,  he 
may  defraud  hia  creditors.  The  former  would  be 
parsimony,  the  latter  extravagance.  I  condemn 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other." 

"  A  confounded  old  twaddle  "  Hsped  the  Aide- 
de  Camp,  performing  a  miKtary  manoeuvre,  and 
beating  a  retreat. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  adjutant  who  might 
have  ruined  that  yonng  Thornton  P"  asked  Lady 
Murdoch.  "  Like  a  woman,"  replied  Sir  Peter, 
"you  can't  be  happy  unless  you  know  who's  dead, 
who's  buried,  who's  married,  how  many  children 
in  the  latter  case ;  the  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  who  made  the  christening  robes. 

"  What  became  of  the  adjutant  P"  repeated  La- 
dy Murdoch,  laughing. 

"  You  want  to  know  who  he  married,  and  how 
much  money  she  had ;  yet "  continued  the  old 
man,  "  that  would  be  a  man's  thought,  and  not  a 
woman's.  A  woman  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  colour  of  his  eyes ; 
as  if  it  signified  a  bit  in  the  long  run  whether 
eyes  were  black,  or  blue,  or  green." 

"  Leave  marriage  alone,"  said  Lady  Murdoch  " 
"  and  tell  me  the  fate  of  the  adjutant." 

"  You  distinguish  between  marriage  and  fate  P" 
replied  Sir  Peter. 

"  Certainly,— marriage  may  be,  or  make,  wo- 
man's fate ;  but  it  forms  only  an  insignificant  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  men." 

"A  discussion  for  the  future."  replied  Sir  Pe- 
ter. 

"  What  became  of  the  adjutant  ►'*  resumed  the 
lady. 

"  Do  you  want  to  kuow  P" 

"  I  should  not  ask,  else." 

"He  went  to  the  dogs.  His  debts  accumu- 
lated ;  be  was  obliged  or  permitted  to  sell  out. 
Then  he  obtained  a  subordinate  civil  appointment. 
His  calling  was  respectable,  and  X  esteemed  him 


when  £  heard  that  he  was  gaining  an  honest  live- 
lihood ;  even  if  he  had  sunk  to  am  inferior  posi- 
tion, I  would  have  taken  him  by  his  band  then. 
and  asked  him  to  my  table  as  heartily  as  if  a  coro- 
net had  been  emblazoned  on  the  panels  of  his  car- 
riage. Now  the  case  is  different— his  acquaint- 
ance can  only  be  ignored." 

"Why?" 

"  Let  it  pass.  The  remainder  resulting  com- 
pletely from  extravagance  may  be  a  warning  to 
others.  I  am  glad  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  noticed  this  abominable  custom  of  mess  bank- 
ing ;  but  his  suggestion  that  the  debts  incurred 
should  be  rendered  '  nail  and  void '  goes  for  nothing 
no  gentleman  would  avail  himself  of  that  clause.  The 
Commanding  Officer  should  be  compelled  to  dis- 
miss the  mess  man  convicted  of  lending  money  to 
the  officers." 

"Why  not"  said  Alton  Smith  "dismiss  the 
officer  convicted  of  borrowing  P" 

"  The  offience  would  be  connived  at,"  remarked 
the  General,  <*and  the  proof  averted  in  some  way 
or  other." 

"  I  suppose  it  would,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "young 
men  are  wondrously  ingenious  in  contriving  their 
own  ruin. 

LOSS  OK  GAIN. 

"  So  the  workman's  strike  is  over  at  last,"  re- 
marked a  tall  thin  man  enjoying  the  patronymic  of 
Brown.  "  You  dont  know  much  about  it,  sir,"  he 
addressed  the  general,  "  and  you  probably, — be 
turned  to  Sir  Peter,  "  dont  care  much.  I  am  one 
of  a  large  firm  and  interested  in  the  matter," 

"  And,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  I  am  also  one  of  a 
large  firm,  and  interested  in  the  matter." 

"  You,"  replied  Brown,  "  I  reaHy  did  not  know 
that  you  were  in  business." 

Sir  Peter  smiled, "  only  a  sleeping  partner  "  was 
the  reply. 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  firm,"  said  Brown. 

"Certainly  so,  Society— the  grandest  firm  of 
any,  taken  in  its  widest  bearing  from  the  heads 
down  to  the  many  little  tails.  I  belong  to  the 
firm  of  "  Society ;"  I  maintain  that  each  partner, 
worker  or  subordinate,  has**  peculiar  and  special 
interest  in  that  terrible  blunder,  the  workmen's 
strike,  a  mistake  far  more  disastrous  to  the  men 
than  to  their  employers,  and  resulting  in  their 
total  and  complete  defeat." 

"As  it  deservedly  should,"  replied  Brown, 
"  their  demands  were  unjust  and  unreasonable — 
they  had  no  cause  of  complaint  —  the  wages 
they  received  were  fair,  the  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired not  excessive." 

"  I  thought  the  masters  struck,  wasn't  that  so, 
Brown,"  Alton  Smith  asked. 

"  What  was  the  pretext,"  Lady  Murdoch  wanted 
to  know. 

"They  demanded,"  replied  Brown  to  her  lady- 
ship overlooking  Alton's  question  "  a  reduction  of 
oue  hour  in  the  labour — were  to  work  for  only 
nine  hours  per  day — and  yet  receive  the  pay  often 
that  was  very  just  certainly. 
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"Ten  hours,*'  said  Sir  Peter  thoughtfully, 
"Ten  hours  for  a  strong  healthy  man,  and  our 
miserable  dressmakers  engage  for  twelve !  From 
eight  to  eight !  And  are  glad  to  get  occupation 
under  those  terms.  Truly  barbarian  castoms  are 
creeping  into  England  1  Woman  is  to  be  the  pack- 
horse,  man  her  lord  1  Ten  hours  at  five  shillings 
per  day — a  carpenters*  wages ;  for  the  latter  occu- 
pation. Not  like  the  dull  wearisome  stitching  in  a 
close  room,  when  the  head  and  heart  are  aching 
sorely.  Ten  hours  of  work  enlightened  by  the 
jests  aud  companionship  of  others !  A  terrible 
imposition  truly  1  Why  these  workmen  are  be- 
coming Sybarites,  we  shall  have  them  craving 
silken  couches  for  their  wearied  limbs  next !  On 
my  honour,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  their  un- 
happy families  I  could  wish  the  strike  had  lasted 
many  a  month  longer?" 

"  But  is  that  the  answer  to  Mr.  Alton  Smith," 
said  Rose,  "was  it  the  masters  who  struck  or  the 
men  ?" 

"Aye,"  answered  Brown,  "that's  the  thing 
you  see.  The  mischief  works  on  the  innocent :  the 
women  and  children  starve  while  the  men  meet  in 
publio-houses  to  drink  and  discuss.  There's  been 
distress  enough  arising  out  of  this  strike — thou- 
sands upon  thousands  hav'nt  bread  enough  to  eat 
— for  the  worst  of  it  is  that  those  who  would 
work  dare  not,  their  fellows  won't  let  them, 
I  know  many  a  case  of  that  kind,  you  remember 
Dallas  don't  you  Sir  Peter  P" 
"Not  by  name." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  must,**  answered  Brown  testily 
"yes,  yes,  I  sent  him  to  you  once  with" — 

"  I  remember,"  said  8ir  Peter,  "  a  fine  looking 
young  fellow,  with  a  full  bine  eye," 

*  Exactly — well,*  he  belonged  to  this  builders' 
association,  and  feeling  that  he  was  getting  good 
wages,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  tolerable 
living  he  married.  After  a  few  months  came  the 
strike.  It  was  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming 
in  now,  and  poor  Dallas  became  terribly  cut  up 
about  it,  for  be  knew  well  enough  that  in  a  short 
time,  there  would  be  three  mouths  to  feed  instead 
of  two,  and  although  one  wouldn't  take  much, 
perhaps,  still  how  could  all  that  was  needed  be  got 
without  money." 
"  Not  honestly,"  said  Sir  Peter. 
"But  my  question  is  not  answered,"  urged 
Alton  Smith.  "  Did  not  the  masters  Strike — tell 
us  that,  Brown  P" 

"  It's  a  disagreeable  question,"  quietly  answered 
Hose. 

"Never  mind,"  whispered  Lady  Murdoch, 
"  we'll  have  it  out  by  and  bye." 

"  He  was  out  of  work,  Sir,"  continued  Brown 
who  would  not  condescend  to  hear  the  interruption 
"  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer ;  his  wife  was  near  her  confinement,  and  he 
hadn't  a  sovereign  to  give  her  to  buy  the  baby 
clothes,  or  pay  for  the  doctor,  and  she  wasn't  the 
kind  of  woman  to  earn  much  for  herself,  being  oue 
of  those  timid  sort  of  persons  who  require  to  be 


wound  up,  and  set  going  by  some  stronger  mTnd 
than  their  own.  She  had  little  energy,  and  that 
little  seemed  destroyed  by  their  miserable  prospect. 
As  to  Dallas  bidding  her  put  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  help,  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
such  a  thinj — he  was  the  worker — she  should  be 
kept  like  a  lady." 

"  Cruel  kindness,"  remarked  Sir  Peter. 
"  Quite  so,"  replied  Brown.  "  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  nnknown  to  his  companions, 
he  sought  and  obtained  work  in  a  suburb,  but  they 
missed  and  traced  him,  and  then  following  him  to 
his  new  employment,  they  pelted  him  with  brick- 
bats, and  every  missal  they  could  lay  hold  of  and 
dared  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  go  on.  DaV 
after  day  when  he  thought  they  would  not  find  bttt 
out,  he  persisted,  and  day  after  day  they  did  find 
him  out,  and  compelled  him  to  desist.  At  last  ha 
was  compelled  to  give  up,  but  he  wouldn't  be  idle 
he  went  down  to  the  country,  and  got  something 
to  do  there.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  took 
cold,  he  came  home,  hoping  the  change  might  care 
him,  but  he  got  worse  and  worse,  it  was  a  case  $f 
typhus  fever.  One  fortnighht  he  lay  ill,  then,  he- 
was  reported  dying.  And  now  I'll  give  you  an  in* 
stance  of  a  Christian  clergyman's  idea  of  doty* 
While  Dallas  lay  at  death's  door,  this  man  called  to 
see  him,  but  hearing:  that  the  case  was  typhus  fever 
he  saved  his  own  life,  or  at  any  rate  escaped  the 
risk  of  infection,  by  refusing  to  enter  the  slot 
man's  room  !  Dallas  died,  in  this  Christian  lan4» 
of  ours,  without  one  word  of  spiritual  help  or 
comfort !" 

"  Had  that  man  gone  in  Dallas  would  have  been 
none  the  better  for  the  visit,"  said  8ir  Peter. 

"Well,"  replied  Brown  w  I  don't  know  about 
that ;  a  whited  sepulchre  is  not  likely  to  send  fortu 
a  sweet  odour,  but  still  we  don't  understand  how 
or  by  what  instruments  God"s  power  works.  That 
parson's  place  was  by  the  sick  man's  bed,  no  mat- 
ter what  pestilence  lay  in  the  way.  However  that 
isn't  the  question  now,  I  only  wanted  to  pomt  but 
the  consequences  of  the  strike.  Dallas  died  leaving 
his  wife  and  an  infant  of  a  fortnight  old,  Utterly 
destitute.  She  poor  woman  was  doubly  helpless 
now  for  how  could  she  work  with  that  poor  little 
creature  to  mind  ?  Every  available  rag,  every 
article  she  had  in  the  world,  was  pawned  for  the 
support  of  mother  and  child.  During  this  bitter 
winter  that  poor  child— with  a  racking,  tearing 
cough — has  had  scarcely  the  clothing  which  a  baby 
of  the  better  classes  would  wear  on  a  warm  sum* 
mer's  day.  But  they're  better  off  now,"  continued 
Brown,  "  a  luoky  chance  has  fallen  to  them." 
"  Chance  P"  said  8ir  Peter,  gravely. 
"But,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "you  have  not 
told  us,  Mr.  Brown,  whether  the  masters  struck 
work  or  the  men.  Now  I  have  sometimes,  during 
all  this  autumn  and  winter,  while  I  heard  the 
builders  were  on  strike,  observed  houses  going 
upward — how  was  that  ?" 

"  They  were  run  up  by  small  masters,  I  sup* 
pose,"  said  Brown. 
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"  Tbe  men  did  not  strike  against  the  small 
masters,  then  ?"  Rose  asked. 

"  Or  the  small  masters  did  not  strike  against 
the  men,"  added  Smith. 

"We  had/*  Brown  explained,  "a  look  out. 
We  locked  ont  all  the  men  who  would  not  sign  a 
document,  binding  themselves  to  abandon  all  trades 
anions  for  the  future." 

"Who  are  f  weP'  "  pursued  Smith. 

"The  large  masters,"  said  Brown. 

"  Then  the  large  masters  had  a  union  P"  Eose 
asked. 

"  And  struck."  Smith  persisted.  "  Ajrton,  and 
Sir  John,  and  the  General  have  been  sajiug  every- 
where that  the  masters  were  wrong.  I  heard  them 
saj  so  at  the  club." 

"  I  never  presumed  to  offer  an  opinion,"  the 
general  remarked. 

"  I  beg  pardon — it  was  the  member  for  our 
borough/'  8mith  explained. 

"  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Brown,  you  had  a  union,  and 
you  locked  out — but  did  not  strike — because  other 
people  would  have  a  union  also ;  and  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  that  pleased  the  small 
masters.  That  seems  the  truth,  Mr.  Brown,'* 
Xady  Murdoch  said. 

.    "  That's  the  whole  truth,"  remarked  Smith,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Who's  that  queer-looking  person  talking  to 
8ir  Peter  P  asked  the  aide-de-camp,  fixing  his  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  aud  scanning  Brown. 

"  Ton  my  soul  don't  know,"  replied  the  Sub, 
languidly.  "  Lady  Murdoch  is  fond  of  curiosities 
— I  should  imagine  that  to  be  the  fossil  remains 
of  something  mercantile." 

"  Inexpressibly  disgusting  !*'  drawled  the  Aide, 
arranging  his  moustache. 

LUKLIME. 

"Yon  were  at  the  Opera  last  night  Sir  Peter," 
said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  how  do  you  like  Lurline  P" 

"Much.  The  music  is  remarkably  pleasing, 
some  of  the  airs  quite  beautiful,  that  for  instance 
assigned  to  Lurline  beginning  "  Ye  flowers,  that 
strew  the  crystal  tide;"  there  is  au  exquisite 
change  in  the  third  line,  on  the  word  "  wave,*' 
follow  the  opera  carefully  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
oatch  it.  The  Troubadour's  song  too,  "  Trouba- 
dour enchanting,"  is  very  pretty ;  a  capital  pocket 
pistol  Rose,  every  singing  young  lady  should  get 
it ;  it  is  not  at  all  diffioult — quite  fit  for  drawing- 
room  practice — a  very  available  soug — the  words 
are  rather  pretty — only  rather — but  you  don't 
expect  much  in  these  sort  of  canti." 

"I  think  I  can  remember  one  verse,"  said 
Alton  Smith,  drawing  near. 

"  Of  course  you  can."  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  when 
did  you  learn  it  Smith  P  Gome  be  honest  and  tell 
us  for  once." 

"How  very  droll  you  are  sometimes  Sir  Peter !" 
replied  Alton,  who  made  a  point  of  never  taking 
offence  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  But  give  us  the  words,"  said  Rose,  for  I  have 


not  seen  the  opera,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
something  about  it. 

"  Not  seen  Lurline !  Why  I  thought  everyone 
had  been  there,"  added  Sir  Peter,  "  Smith  will  be 
quite  a  treat  to  you — proof  sheet— study  him 
well,  I  don't  doubt  that  he  has  it  all  at  his  fingers 
ends. 

*•  I  wish  he  would  have  the  woids  of  the  Trou- 
badour's song  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,"  said 
Rose. 

"And  so  I  have,"  added  Smith,  "  here  they  are 
at  your  service. 

Troubadour  enchanting, 

When  I  he  dew  is  falling, 
Twilight  sonbeamt  slanting, 

O'er  the  western  tower, 
'Neath  the  shady  linden  tree, 
At  the  moonlight  hour,— 
Come  and  sing  lore's  song  to  me, 
Gentle  Tronbadonr. 

"  There  is  another  verse,  much  to  the  same  pur- 
poser  but  one  is  sufficient  to  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  style." 

"  And  who  sings  that  song,"  asked  Rose* 

"  A  young  woman  in  a  black  velvet  gown 
trimmed  with  gold  braid,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "the 
daughter  of  a  certain  German  Baron — you  know 
the  story  I  suppose,  and  the  legend  on  which  it  is 
founded P" 

"Not  I,"  replied  Rose,  "how  should  IP"  and 
never  having  seen  the  opera !" 

"Then  Smith  can  tell  you,"  said  Sir  Peter 
taking  a  chair  and  bidding  Alton  do  the  same. 
"  Now,  go  on,  don't  be  long  about  it ;  we  don't 
want  a  '  spun  out  yarn,' "  but  just  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  story  of  this  new  opera  of  which  everyone 
is  talking. 

"The  story  runs  thus  then,"  said  Smith,  "Lur- 
liue  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  water  spirit  or 
naiad." 

"You're  wrong  there,"  broke  in  Sir  Peter, 
"you're  read  up  in  the  shilling  book  and  nothing 
else.  The  Naiads  were  inferior  Grecian  deities 
worshipped  by  the  ancients.  Syrens  and  mer- 
maids are  of  later  date.  Germany  is  the  scene  of 
Lurlines  exploits,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Greece.  Lurline  is  a  Syren,  a  kind  of  English 
edition  of  the  German  mermaid  or  Syreu,  the 
Lore  Ley,  who  has  been  immortalised  by  Heine, 
one  of  the  best  German  poets.  Heine  describes 
the  Lore-Ley  as  a '  schonste  Jungfrau,'  that  is  to 
say,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  combing  her 
'  goldenes  haar '  or  golden  hair  (notice  how  closely 
the  German  and  English  texts  runs  together)  with 
a  goldenen  kamme,  or  golden  comb.  While  she 
sings,  a  'gewaltige  melodie,'  whereby  shd  lures 
unwary  mariners  to  destruction.  Now  that  is 
precisely  the  smiable  occupation  of  Miss  Lurline, 
who  however,  does  not  comb  her '  goldenes  haar ' 
with  a  golden  comb,  because  her  hands  are  better 
employed  in  sweeping  the  chords  of  a  golden  harp 
— but  we'll  give  her  own  words  as  a  guarantee  of 
her  profession.  Now  Smith,  the  romanza,  where 
Lurline  tells  her  own  story." 
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"Hem!"  coughed  Smith,  who  thought  it 
looked  better  not  to  comply  too  readily.  "  Hem ! 
I  don't  quite  know  if  I  can  remember  the  lines/9 

"  Try/'  said  Sir  Peter,  resting  bis  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  putting  himself  in  an  attitude  for  listen- 
ing. "Try,  you've  a  capital  memory,  don't  mind 
the  length  of  quotation  now,  for  I  really  want  to 
find  out  the  similitude  between  the  German  Lore- 
Ley,  and  the  English  Lurline.  Now  Smith  have 
yon  rubbed  up  your  memory  P" 

"  Perhaps  I  can  recollect  a  line  or  two,"  an- 
swered Smith,  I  think  it  begins 

When  the  night  winds  sweep  the  wire. 

"Just  so."  replied  Sir  Peter." 

"  When  the  night  winds  sweep  the  ware/' 

began  Smith. 

"  That's  right,"  said  8ir  Peter,  "  what  are  you 
topping  for  P  We  don't  intend  to  criticise  the 
ibretto  of  Mr.  Fitzball,  that  is  not  our  present 
purpose ;  all  we  wish  to  fiud  out,  as  I  said — or 
meant  to  say — before,  is  from  whence  sprang  Lur- 
line. Now  Smith,  start  again.  He's  off  this 
time,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  as  Smith,  fairly  plung- 
ug  into  the  "  Romania,"  began, 

"  When  the  night  winds  f  weep  the  ware, 
And  the  white  serge  forms  a  grave; 
When  yon  moon  withdraws  her  beam, 
When  the  stars  no  longer  gleam, 
Then  my  wild  ehords  pieroe  the  gale, 
And  disttaet  the  mariner's  sail : 
Oo  the  barqae  plunges  through  billow  and  gloom 
To  the  Lorlie-Berg  whirlpool,  its  wreck  and  its  tomb." 

.  "  And  Heine's  poem  is  to  the  same  effect,  said 
8ir  Peter.  Rose,  you  remember  it  surely,  he 
speaks  of  '  Den  Sohifler  im  kleinen  8ohiffe,'  as 
coming  to  grief  on  the  rocks,  and  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  all  through  his  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  Lore-Ley.  Go  on,  Smith,  and  let  us 
hear  some  more  about  this  amiable  scion  of  a 
bloodthirsty  race." 

"Lurline  was  anything  but  bloodthirsty,"  re- 
plied Smith.  "She  repented  of  her  lures  and 
wiles." 

"  Umph  1  Sinner  turned  saint  1  She  is  not  the 
first  woman  that  has  tried  that  game  when  she 
faucies  the  prize  may  be  a  husband."  said  Sir 
Peter. 

"  But."  pursued  Alton,  "  as  a  naiad  she  would 
have  been  merciful  and — 

"  Exactly,  but  I  tell  you  she  was  no  naiad. 
Look  at  the  golden  harp,  the  insignia  of  the 
Syren ;  the  naiads  were  always  painted  with  urn?, 
never  with  harps.  You  won't  believe  Lurline  be- 
longed to  the  Byrens  or  mermaids,  because  she 
has'nt  a  fish's  tail— but  that  would'nt  have  been 
either  pretty  or  convenient  for  the  stage.  Crinoline 
wouldn't  sit  well  over  a  dolphin's  tail,  I  fancy. 
Think  of  Miss  Pyne  scudding  about  the  stage  with 
such  an  appendage!  But,  man,  if  you've  read 
anything  at  all,  you  must  know  that  the  naiads 
were  extremely  amiable  young  people*  Look  at 
ibe  paeifie  oharacter  of  their  sacrifices— honey,  oil, 


milk,  flowers,  fruits !  A  syren  would  have  felt 
herself  insulted  by  such  milk  and  water  rubbish ; 
she  would  have  preferred  a  well-fed  young  gen- 
tleman." 

"Well,  let  her  be  naiad  or  syren,"  said  Alton, 
"  I  maintain  that  she  was  —or  is,  rather — a  most 
amiable  joung  person ;  and,  moreover,  we  have  a 
precedent  for  a  humane  mermaid  in  Grimm's 
beautiful  story,  which — " 

"We  can't  stand  that  to-night,  Smith,"  rejoiued 
Sir  Peter,  laughing ;  but  go  on  with  the  quotation, 
and  let  Rose  judge  of  the  character  of  this  watery 
heroine. 

"  Yet  when  'tis  calm, 
And  naiad  charm 
Is  bathed  and  silent  as  the  deep, 
And  the  mariner  pale 
As  his  own  white  sail 
Lies  fathoms  down  in  his  quiet  sleep  ; 

Oh  then  I  weep,  I  weep. 
Father,  thon'rt  king  of  the  Rhine." 

"  Stop,"  said  Sir  Peter,  interrupting  him.  "  You 
must  be  made  aware,  Rose,  of  the  parentage  of 
the  damsel.  An  elderly  gentleman  of  the  liquid 
world  had  the  honour  of  being  her  sire ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  widower,  for  we  don't  hear  anything 
of  a  mother.  And  a  precious  old  rascal  he  was, 
too ;  for  he  taught  his  daughter  to  sing  away,  and 
lure  victims  to  death  by  drowning,  that  ho  might 
get  bold  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  apply 
them  to  his  own  benefit.  Now,  on  once  more, 
Smith  ;  let's  get  to  the  end  of  it." 

"Father,  thou'rt  king  of  the  Rhine— 

I  must  repeat  the  last  line,  Sir  Peter,  to  make  the 
context  iutelligible,"  remarked  8mith. 

"Father,  thou'rt  king  of  the  Rhine, 
The  wealth  of  the  vessel,  wreck  is  thine." 

"  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  the  old  vagabond's 
motive  P"  asked  Sir  Peter.  "  Once  more,  Smith  ; 
we're  all  attention." 

M  Tet  thy  daughter  laments  when  her  task  is  done, 
And  envies  the  corse  she  gases  on ; 
The  bine  sky  fades  from  her  troubled  sight, 
Around  float  the  shades  of  her  victims  white.'* 

"That's  enough,"  broke  in  Sir  Peter;  "we 
don't  want  to  get  into  the  Maria  Martin  and  the 
Cock-lane  ghost  style — chains,  and  sheet,  and 
bleeding  wound.  Now,'*  he  turned  to  Rose,  "you 
hare  liad  a  specimen  of  the  poetry,  and  an  opinion 
on  the  music;  the  latter  subject  we'll  discuss 
again  by  and  bye,  but  now,  no  doubt,  like  a  woman, 
you're  anxious  to  know  the  story." 

"  You're  right  there,"  answered  Rose. 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it ;  I'll  tell  it  to  you  my- 
self, for  Smith  is  so  slow.  Lurline,  then,  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Rhine  king,  Rhineberg — who,  as 
we  have  already  heard,  sends  her  ont  (like  many  a 
parent  of  the  drier  world)  to  catoh  rich  young  men 
— the  richer  the  better  for  his  purpose.  Now,  as 
she  was  thus  employed,  it  happened  one  day  that 

High  o'er  the  wave,  borne  in  an  airy  skiff ; 
A  jomthfol  knight  gaaed  on  bar  from  below. 


BUftlAL  OF   LORD  MAC  AULA  Y* 


'West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main.9  If  jou  want 
to  get  a  good  notion  of  the  canal  question,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  read  that  work,  where  the 
subject  is  fully  discussed." 


"I'll  go  and  see  the  Great  Globe  first/  said 
Lady  Murdoch,  "and  then  take  Trollope  after- 
wards." 


BURIAL  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 


Why  toll  the  bells  of  that  great  Abbey  P  Hush ! 
All  reverently  enter,  solemn  sad, 
The  sacred  edifice — the  cemetery, 
For  ages  past,  of  the  illustrious  dead : 
That  muffled  knell  a  world-wide  requiem  chants 
For  one  illustrious  in  the  rolls  of  earth, 
Illustrious  more  for  immortality. 
Here  comes  the  funeral  of  his  mortal  part, 
Blow  through  the  damp  oold  cloisters,  up  the  na? e, 
By  almsmen,  canons,  choristers,  and  deans, 
Awe-struck,  deep  sorrowing  led ;  the  bearers 
Men  of  mark,  renown ;  while  surplioed  choristers, 
Devoutly  sweet,  grave  solemnising  sing, 
M I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life/' 
The  choir  now  reached,  the  solemn  chant  soft  swells, 
"  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling -place."  Now 

high, 
Reverberating  through  the  lofty  aisles, 
The  anthem,  "  Blessed  ever  they  that  die 
All  trusting  safe  in  God,"  rolls  grandly  sweet, 
While  thousands  chime  "  Amen/'   The  coffin  now, 
Borne  slowly  to  the  grave ;  a  circle  round, 
The  mourners,  bearers  form ;  robed  priests  apart 
Upon  an  eminence,  devoutly  sad ; 
And  figures,  draped  in  black,  o'erwhelmed   with 

grief, 
Lone,  weeping  from  above ;  while  from  the  dark, 
Cold  sepulchre,  a  mournful  anthem  comes, 
"Man  that  is  born  of  woman,"  blending  soft, 
Till  now  in  Handel's  Funeral  Anthem  lost, 
Triumphal  high  in  rapt  consoling  strains, 
'Mong  organ-thrilling  notes,  and  voices  blent, 
"  His  body  buried  is  in  peace,  his  name 
Liveth  for  evermore." 

The  honoured  dead  I 
Who,  this  one,  conquered  now  by  stroke  of  death, 
Yet  living  in  immortal  youth ;  the  great 
In  science,  literature,  and  art ;  the  high 
And  titled  ones  of  earth  all  honouring 
That  new-made  grave  P     Into  that  open  tomb 
Gate  reverently,  with  holy  awe,  and  read 
Upon  the  emblazoned  ooffin-lid,  a  name 
Whose  fame  now  fills  the  world—"  Macaulay  !*' 

Weep, 
Weep,  weep ! — the  orator,  philosopher, 
Rare  gifted  essayist,  praotically  deep, 
Yet  ever  gorgeously  beautiful ; 
Historian,  learned,  accomplished ;  happy  poet, 
Who  hit  the  key-note  of  the  age,  anfi  struck 


His  sympathising  harp  to  charm  the  world ; 
Lies  there,  in  form  and  semblance,  in  his  shroud, 
A  withered,  stiffened  corpse ;  yet  through  all  time 
The  increasing  glory  of  his  genius  shall 
Light  up  the  earth  with  holier  radiance  pure, 
And  in  men's  hearts,  affections,  dwell ;  his  words, 
Like  purple  fruitage,  ripe  from  golden  fields, 
The  food  of  men  and  gods. 

Come,  let  him  sleep 
At  feet  of  mild  and  gentle  Addison, 
Whose  name  he  worthily  honoured  ;  close  by  Parr, 
More  learned  than  he,  though  mental  work  there's 

•none 
To  garnish  bright  his  fame ;  by  Sheridan, 
More  gifted  still,  who  friendless*  died,  forlorn ; 
By  Johnson,  Garrick,  overlooking  all 
The  poet  Campbell,  whom  in  life  he  knew ; 
Near  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Beaumont — kindred  souls ; 
By  graves  or  monuments  surrounded  sad, 
Of  Mason,  Dryden,  Milton.  Prior,  Gay, 
Of  Cowley,  Butler,  Congreve,  Pope— ill  hail ! 
A  goodly  number  of  immortal  men, 
Calm,  silent,  waiting  each  his  high  reward  ! 

Come,  let  him  sleep  within  that  gloomy  aisle, 
With  walls  so  oold  and  cheerless,  blackened  deep 
From  dust  of  centuries,  yet  eloquent 
Of  death ;  'tis  but  his  mortal  part  in  state 
Lies  damp,  corrupting  there.    Yet,  still  around 
The  yawning  unclosed  grave  the  mourners  weep, 
And  linger  fondly,  gating  on  the  dead ; 
Each  look  the  last — they  mourn  in  death  to  part 
Thus  from  his  mortal  frame,  to  them  endeared 
By  converse  brilliant,  high  and  holy  thoughts, 
Immortal  themes  of  beatific  truth. 
Yes !     Great  men  weep :  grand,  touching,  solemn 

sight, 
Best,  highest  tribute  to  departed  worth. 
Our  tears  let  us  then  mingle  sad  with  theirs, 
And  sympathising  grieve ;  and  while  we  gaze, 
Rapt,  upwards,  now  with  tearful  eyes,  mark  well 
That  handwriting  bright  upon  the  wall,  and  read, 
"  Weep,  weep  no  more,  for  bis  immortal  part 
In  bliss  hath  joined  the  spirits  of  the  great, 
To  live  a  long,  eternal,  happy  life 
Of  purified  existence,  holy  joy ; 
Him  imitate  in  all  that's  good  and  great, 
That  ye,  like  him,  may  wear  the  immortal  orown, 
And  friendships  lost  on  earth  resume  in  heaven !" 

Jamjm  C.  Guthub. 


SECRETS    AND    80RCERERS. 


tffiOM  the  days  when  the  Egyptians  performed 
their  wonders  before  the  great  and  mighty  Pharaoh 
up  to  the  present  time,  sorcerers,  fortune-tellers, 
jugglers  and  conjurors  have  flourished.  There 
seems  to  be  some  natural  element  in  the  human 
mind  inolining  it  to  the  marvellous.  People  like  to 
be  cheated — if  the  cheating  does  not  lay  too  heavy 
a  tax  on  the  pocket.  Economical  mysticism  is  a 
pleasant  source  of  amusement.  Human  nature 
certainly  takes  very  kindly  to  the  marvellous* 
Hence  the  belief  in  ghosts ;  spirit  rapping ;  pro- 
phetic visions  and  warnings  vouchsafed  to  dirty 
old  women  of  doubtful  honesty  and  sobriety.  The 
weakness  of  some  people,  sensible  enough  on  other 
points  as  to  these "  wise  women,"  is  almost  in- 
credible.     The  following  is  one  instance  : 

A  respectable  tradesman's  wife  had  put  away 
her  rent  with  cne  or  two  articles  of  value,  trinkets 
and  receipts,  into  a  box  which  she  considered  safe, 
as  to  look  and  fastening.  One  morning  the  box 
was  broken,  and  the  contents  gone.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  made  her  suspect  certain  parties 
who  were  then  living  in  her  bouse,  further  inves- 
tigation confirmed  these  suspicions.  Now  what 
did  she  doP  Instead  of  sending  these  persons 
away  at  once,  she  went  to  consult  a  fortune-teller. 
Stating  her  case,  and  of  course,  being  sucked  of 
all  the  information  the  fortune-teller  required,  she 
asked  what  she  must  do. 

"The  thieves  are  in  your  house,"  said  the  wise 
woman. 

A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  the  robbed 
and  the  friend  she  had  brought  with  her.  "  How 
did  you  know  that  V9  asked  the  latter  of  the  fortune 
teller,  forgetting  that  she  had  herself  betrayed  the 
suspicion  in  conversation. 

"  The  cards  told  me,"  said  the  wise  woman 
shuffling  a  very  dirty  pack  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"I  read  it  in  the  cards.  Look  here  :  diamonds, 
that  means  money ;  the  ace  of  clubs  that  stands 
for  the  house;  knave,  king,  queen;  cut  club 
again  and  diamonds ;  why  it's  plain  as  readin'  of  a 
book,  they  is  in  your  'ouse  1" 

The  victim  and  friend  looked  with  wonder  on 
the  wise  woman,  although  they  did  not  exactly  see 
the  way  in  which  ber  wisdom  worked,  or  followed 
very  clearly  the  circuitous  route  by  which  she 
arrived  at  her  conclusion. 

"  Clubs !  and  the  three  o'  arts,"  said  the  pro- 
phetess, taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  you  'aint  to 
turn  'em  out.  Spades  !  the  knave  for  'ards ! 
You'll  hear  more  on't ;  there's  the  ace  I  d'olare !" 

The  friends  lent  ever  the  mystic  card  in  silent 
awe,  waiting  for  its  mighty  portent  to  be  unfolded, 

"  Now  I  sees  it  all,"  continued  the  prophetess 
speaking  very  rapidly  and  looking  at  the  greasy  page 
from  whence  she  pretended  to  draw  her  informa- 
tion. "Now  I*  sees  it  all— -and  if  you  does  as  I 
tells  you,  it  'out  be  long  afore  you  sees  the  colour 
o'  your  coin  agin." 


The  friends  nodded  and  smiled,  and  nodded  again, 
and  then  listened  complacently  to  the  oracle. 

"  It  'ont  be  long  afore  you  sees  the  colour  o* 
your  coin,"  she  continued,  cleaning  out  a  short 
clay,  with  a  long  pin,  then  filling,  lighting,  and 
beginning  to  puff  away.  "  But  you  must  do  as  I 
tells  you,  you  'ont  be  turning  on  'em  out,  but  you'll 
keep  'em  and  watch  'em,  and  never  say  nothink  to 
nobody  ;  there  that's  all  as  I  can  tell  for  a  shilling 
— if  you  likes  to  pay  half-acrown  I'll  cast  your  na- 
tivity and  rule  your  planet." 

But  a  consultation  between  the  two  friends  did 
not  lead  to  that  result.  The  loser  of  the  money 
had  gained  all  the  information  she  required.  Home 
she  went,  seeing  her  golden  sovereign  (in  anticipa- 
tion only)  glittering  in  her  box  again,  while  the 
malefactors  who  had  robbed  her  of  her  treasure, 
trembled  before  the  eye  and  arm  of  justice. 

Probably  had  she  known  that  the  other  party, 
also  firm  believers  in  the  wise  woman  had  antici- 
pated her  visit,  she  might  not  have  placed  such 
implicit  reliance  in  the  female  sex. 

There  are  tricksters  of  many  kinds.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  mesmerism,  and  clairvoyance,  and 
"thought-reading,"  whereby  many  people  are 
beguiled  ? 

Some  years  since  there  was  a  clairvoyant  named 
Alexis.  He  claimed  almost  supernatural  power. 
He  could  tell  everybody  everything  they  thought. 
The  process  of  this  mental  conjuring  was  singular. 
First  of  all  Alexis  was  sent  into  the  mesmeric  sleep 
and  while  he  was  in  that  sleep,  one  of  the  spectators 
who  wished  to  be  questioned,'  wmt  to  him,  sat 
down,  and  taking  his  hand,  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  the  particulars  of  his  own  thought.  This  re- 
quest Alexis  obligingly  complied  with. 

The  spectator,  however,  had  to  perform  a  part  in 
the  show.  He  had  to  take  a  mental  journey  think 
his  way  in  fact  from  one  point  to  another,  and 
make  Alexis  tell  what  he  saw  at  the  end. 

Alexis  was  a  Frenchman,  and  so  with  waving  his 
hands  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  a  mystified 
ejaculation  of  "  Je  vois !  je  vois,"  followed  by 
"  quelque  chose,"  white,  or  brown,  or  green,  or 
black,  little  sometimes,  at  others  big,  he  managed 
to  convince  his  hearers  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  saying  something  very  wonderful.  That 
was  one  kind  of  conjuring.  Alexis  next  tried 
another.  He  proposed  to  be  able  to  read  any 
word,  put  into  any  euvelope.  The  word  was  to  be 
composed  of  four  letters,  each  letter  being  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  trick  succeeded  for 
some  time,  until  one  provoking  spectator— an  un- 
imaginative sort  of  person,  thoroughly  matter-of- 
fact  suggested  as  a  bare  probability  that  Alexis 
might  have  seen  the  letters  through  the  envelope. 
The  former  were  big  according  to  stipulation- 
envelopes  are  often  thin ;  great  big  black  letters 
can  be  seen  through  thin  envelopes;  it  does'nt 
need  a  seer  to  know  that.    But  this  spectator  was 


CLimwrAHfi. 


determined  to  test  Alexis  supernatural  vision.  A 
word  was  chosen,  the  letters  of  the  regulation 
size,  thej  were  placed  in  the  envelope  sealed  and 
given  to  Alexis.  Now  came  all  the  mummery  and 
charlatanism.  Alexis  rubbed  the  envelope  to  his 
forehead  over  and  over  again,  expecting  the  super- 
natural revelation !  At  last  ho  ventured  to  name 
one  letter  of  the  word.  It  was  wrong !  So  were 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth !  Alexis  was  com- 
pletely at  fault.  All  his  supernatural  wisdom  had 
been  soared  away  by  a  small  piece  of  white  paper. 
]n  feet  the  word  of  fonr  letters  had  been  carefully 
placed  in  an  inner  covering,  and  then  sealed  up  in 
the  envelope.  Of  course  the  double  paper  batted 
the  performer ;  hie  supernatural  viaion  could  not 
pierce  though  a  double  sheet  of  writing  paper  ! 

Poor  Alexis  was  "  au  desespoir."  What  oould 
he  do  P  Nothing  but  rub  his  eyes  as  if  to  excite 
scintillations  of  the  supernatural,  and  wave  his 
white  hands  and  look  like  a  Frenchman  at  a  non- 
plus. 

Another  oase  occurred,  where  a  woman  was  the 
clairvoyant  Here,  as  with  Alexis,  the  audience 
were  invited  to  question  the  supernainrally  gifted. 
A  lady  undertook  the  office.  She  waa  a  hard  dry 
chip  of  a  woman,  was  this  lady,  a  person  who 
made  it  her  habit  to  see  with  her  own  eyes,  and  not 
with  other  peoples ;  she  had  a  will  of  her  own 
moreover;  she  never  was  carried  away  by  any 
fanaticism  or  foible  of  aha  day.  If  the  world 
went  crasy  for  a  time  that  waa  no  reason  why  she 
might  not  retain  her  senses. 

The  following  is  the  verbatim  report  of  this 
strong  minded  woman's  interview  with  the  clair- 
voyant: 

Questioner;  "Am  I  married  or  single  f 

Clairvoyant  readily :  "Married." 

Questioner :  "  From  whence  did  I  come  ?f'  (No 
one  in  the  room  knew  that). 

Clairvoyant  :  "  Can't  say." 

Questioner:  °  Have  I  any  children  P" 

Clairvoyant:  "Can't  tell." 

The  questioner  deputed,  satisfied  that  she  had 
not  met  with  a  seer  this  time,  at  any  rate* 

Another  oase  may  be  mentioned  of  apparent 
smgorarito,  but  easily  explained. 

One  of  the  patients  of  a  mesmeric  hospital  had 
predicted  that  at  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  day 
she  would  be  attaoked  with  an  epsleptio  fit.  She 
was,  it  may  be  remarked,  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
in  consequence  of  her  tendency  to  epilepsy.  The 
day  came,  the  woman  had  been  in  a  sound  sleep 
the  whole  day.  At  the  predioted  hour  she  began 
to  groan,  and  then  rose  slowly  from  her  bed*  For 
some  moments  she  seemed  in  pain,  probably  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  this  might  have  continued.  Her 
hand  was  pressed  against  her  side,  and  she  kept 
moving  backward  and  forward.  By  degrees  these 
restless  symptoms  passed  away  and  she  once  more 
lay  down  on  her  bed.  Her  seizure  waa  not  an 
«pUeptio  fit,  it  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  horrible  complaint.  But  neither  did  it  appear 
to  b*a»  imposition. 


Now  even  granting  the  prediction  and  its 
apparent  fulfilment  we  need  see  nothing  particu- 
larly strange  in  the  circumstauoe.  Its  parallel 
exists  in  every  day  life. 

A  person  is  going  on  a  journey.     The  train 
leaves  early  in  the  morning.     The  servants  of  the 
traveller  are  laxy  and  careless.     Perhaps  he  has 
no  servants.     In  either  case  he  depends  on  himself 
for  the  rousing  in  time,  and  he  awakes  almost  to  a 
minute.  Now  if  he  had  predicted  his  waking  the  day 
before,  it  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  miracle,  but 
because  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  material  re- 
sult of  a  little  anxiety,  it  was  looked  on  only  as  a 
common  occurrence.    And  so  with  the  meameaip 
patient.     She  had  become    impressed   with  the 
notion  that  she  must  wake  at  a  certain  time  and 
at  that  time  she  did  awake.    There  was  no  more 
miracle  there   than  in  the  case  of  the  traveller. 
Why  she  did  not  get  up  and  begin  to  talk,  wo  can,- 
not  say ;  we  don't  quite  see  why  she  should  groan 
and  seem  in  pain,  neither  is  it  our  present  pur- 
pose to  inquire.    Mesmerism  is  not   in  the  as- 
oendant  now,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.     Charla- 
tans, ha?e  made  it  the  medium  of  imposition,  that 
ia  a  pity,  because  it  brings  the  whole  thing  into 
disrepute,  and  prevents  careful  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation, which  might  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

From  "  wise* women,"  clairvoyants*  and  others 
who  juggle  with  the  brain,  we  come  to  those  who 
conjure  with  their  bonds,  cheat  you  most  pleasantly 
while  your  eyes  are  wide  open-r-as  you  think. 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  said  a  conjnror  we  saw 
lately,  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  aim  will  be  to 
deceive  you."  We  admired  his  frankness,  and 
wished  the  same  candour  were  to  be  found  ia  the 
world. 

"  And,'*  he  added,  "  as  long  as  I  can  deceive  I 
shall  amuse  you,  and  when  you  fyid  me  out,  you 
will  no  longer  be  entertained." 

Now  we  like  such  an  impostor  as  that,  and  we 
lend  ourselves  willingly  to  be  deceived.  Beside*, 
oonjuring  brings  our  qhildhood.  back  again  ;  these 
bright  old  ^daye,  when  our  spriest  care  was  a  re- 
turn to  school,  and  our  heaviest  grief  some  passing 
trifle  of  an  Ijour.  Then  hqw  firmly  we,  be- 
lieved in  that  wonderful  man  who  shot  a  wedding 
ring  out  of  a  pistol,  and  afterwards  bade  us  break 
a  half  quartern  loaf  in  two,  when,  lo  !  the,  ring  is 
in  the  interior ! 

Now  sometime  since,  not  very  long  either,  one 
of  these  conjurors  wrote  a  book,  and  this  book 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  history  of  his 
life.  It  has  just  passed  into  a  second  edition,  and 
of  that  we  will  now  speak,  for  its  details  are 
amusing,  and  in  some  respects  useful.*  The 
book  originally,  so  says  the  preface,  was  written 
in  French,  and  translated  into  English  by  Laecelles 
Wraxall.  We  don't  know  anything  about  the 
latter  gentleman,  except  that  his  name  is  placed 
among  the  contributors  to  the  "  Welcome  Quest/' 

*Meinoir»of  Bobert  BkmduL    Written  by.  honestf. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  London. 
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ttobert  ttoudin  then,  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
was  born  at  Blois,  on  the  Oth  day  of  December, 
1806.  Hie  lather  was  a  watchmaker,  amd  to  this 
circumstance  Houdin  ascribes  hie  inclination  for 
mechanism.  "  I  am  inclined  "  he  says,  "  to  be- 
lieve that  I  came  into  the  world  with  a  file  or  a 
naauner  in  say  hand,  fo*»  from  my  earliest  youth, 
these  implements  were  my  toys  and  delight.  I 
learned  how  to  use  them  as  other  children  learn 
how  to  walk  or  talk. 

His  father  however  did  not  care  to  encourage 
thia  mechanical  taste,  he  destined  his  son  to  a 
more  profitable  and  honourable  oalting  than  that  of 
watch  maker,  and  therefore  sent  him  to  college  at 
Orleans.  Here  however  the  ruling  taste  became 
prevalent.  His  play  hours  were  spent  in  making 
mousetraps,  snares,  gins,  &c,  of  ingenious  mec- 
hanical contrivance. 

One  [of  his  earliest  performances  was  a  machine 
for  raising  water  by  means  of  a  pump  made  almost 
entirely  of  quills.  A  mouse  was  the  main  spring 
of  this  machine  being  "  harnessed  like  a  horse 
and  setting  the  whole  in  motion  by  the  muscular 
strength  of  its  legs."  But  the  poor  little  mouse 
was  too  weak  for  the  task  assigned  to  it.  "  If  I 
had  only  a  rat !"  said  the  boy.  Rats  were  not  so 
easily  taken  as  mice,  nor  so  easily  handled  when 
taken.  A  fortunate  circumstance  though  gave 
him  the  chance  of  getting  a  rat.  The  same  thing 
might  have  happened  to  fifty  other  bovs,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  have  kuown  how  to  turn  it  to 
account.  In  that  lay  one  great  element  of  his 
future  success,  he  knew  how  to  turn  every  oir- 
oainatanoe  to  account.  In  that  might  lie  the  suc- 
cess of  many  a  one,  if  he  could  only  be  taught  to 
believe  as  much,  and  act  on  the  belief. 

But  the,  circumstance  which  occurred  to  Robert 
Houdin  was  as  follows.  He  had  been  caught  in 
the  act  of  breaking  bounds  by  the  monitor,  (this 
happened  at  the  Orleans  College,)  and  was  in  con- 
sequence sentenced  to  twelve  hours  imprisonment. 
JEle  writes : — 

I  knew  that  at  nightfall  the  rata  used  to  come  from 
an  adjacent  church  into  the  cell  where  I  was  confined, 
to  regale  on  the  bread-crumbs  left  by  prisoners.  It 
Was  a  capital  opportunity  to  obtain  one  of  the  animals 
I*  required  ;  and  as  I  would  not  let  it  slip,  I  straightway 
set  about  inventing  a  rat-trap.  My  only  materials  were 
a  pitcher  holding  water,  and,  consequently,  my  ideas 
were  confined  exclusively  to  this.  I  therefore,  made 
the  following  arrangement 

I  began  by  emptying  my  pjtcher ;  then,  after  putting 
in  a  piece  of  bread,  I  laid  it  down  so  that  the  orifice 
was  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  My  object  was  to 
attract  the  victim  by  this  dainty  into  the  trap.  A  brick 
which  I  dog  up  would  serve  to  close  the  opening,  but 
as  it  was  impossible  for  me  in  the  darkness  to  notice  the 
exact  moment  for  cutting  off  the  prisoner's  retreat,  t 
laid  near  the  bread  a  piece  of  paper,  which  would 
rustle  as  the  rat  passed  over  it 

As  toon,  as  night  set  in,  I  crouched  close  to  my 

«tcher,  and  holding  the  brick  in  my  hand  I  awaited 
ith  feverish  anxiety  the  arrival  of  my  guests. 

Mo?*  than  an  hpuc  passed.  The  boy  still  l*ent 
ajfcbja  strajgs.  watch.  The  cats  came  out  one  by 
am  from,  then  i"d»"«»  nlaiw^  leanina  in  tha  dark-* 


close  to  him*  Still  be  did  not  move  lest  the 
noise  might  scare  them.  At  length  the  paper 
rustled,  he  knew  that  his  victim  had  passed  over 
it|  snd  entered  the  pitcher,  he  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  of  these  loathsome  vermin. 

I  laid  the  brick  on  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  direotly, 
and  raised  it  up ;  the  shrill  cries  inside  convinced  ma  of 
my  success,  and  I  began  a  paean  of  triumph,  both  to 
celebrate  my  victory  and  to  frighten  away  my  prisoner's 
comrades. 

8oon  after  this,  the  period  of  his  incarceration 
having  terminated,  the  porter  came  to  release  him. 
Houdin's  anxiety  now  was  as  to  how  he  should 
secure  the  rat.  The  porter  helped  him  m  this  by 
fastening  a  piece  of  twine  to  one  of  its  hind  legs, 
and  thus  continues  the  boy  "  burdened  with  my 
precious  booty,  I  proceeded  to  the  dormitory, 
where  masters  and  pupils  had  been  asleep  for  a 
long  time."  Now  came  another  difficulty,  for  he 
had  not  only  to  secure  but  to  hide  his  prize.  He 
|  was  completely  puzzled  how  to  effect  this,  when  a 
bright  idea  occurred  to  him,  this  was  to  thrust  the 
rat  headfbrmost  into  one  of  his  shoes,  but  his 
mode  of  operation  and  the  disaster  resulting  from 
it  can  best  be  described  in  his  own  words. 

After  fjMtenina:  the  twine  to  the  leg  of  my  bed*  I 
pushed  the  shoe  into  one  of  my  stockings,  and  placed 
the  whole  in  the  leg  of  my  trousers.  This  being  ac- 
complished, I  believed  I  could  go  to  bed  without  the 
aHgateat  cause  for  apprehension.  The  next  morning, 
a*  five  exactly,  the  inspector  took  a  turn  through  the 
dormitory  to  arouse  the  sleepers. 

"  Dress  yourself  directly,"  he  said,  in  that  amiable 
voice  peculiar  to  gentlemen  who  have  risen  too  soon. 
I  proceeded  to  obey,  but  I  was  fated  to  dire  dfngiace  j 
the  rat  I  had  packed  away  so  carefully,  not  Hading  its 
quarters  airy  enough,  had  thought  proper  to  eat 
through  my  shoe,  my  stocking,  and  my  trousers,  and 
was  taking  the  air  through  this  improvised  window. 

This  4amage  brought  the  whole  matter  to  light. 
A  severe  reprimand  from  the  head  master  of  the 
College  was  the  consequence,  and  he  was  only  for- 
given on  bis  promising  to  give  up  his  passion  for 
mechanics  and  apply  himself  exousively  to  study. 
The  promise,  and  the  consequent  relinquishing  of 
his  apparatus  cost  him  many  a  pang,  but  his  word 
was  given  and  could  not  be  withdrawn.  At  eigh- 
teen he  left  College,  and  then,  no  longer  fettered 
by  a  promise  the  ruling  passion  returned.  The 
above  particulars  are  unimportant  save  as  an 
amusing  idex  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
future  conjuror. 

The  first  exhibition  of  oonjuring  he  witnessed 
was  that  of  Dr.  Carlosbach.  The  performer  was 
nothing  remarkable,  but  the  performance  made  a 
great  impression  on  Houdin.  Soon  after  this  to 
please  his  father,  Robert  turned  his  attention  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  for  one  year  held 
the  situation  of  olerk,  but  the  occupation  did  not 
suit  him,  and  he  gave  it  up.  But  his  mechanical 
genius  was  not  to  be  restrained,  even  in  the 
lawyer's  office  it  had  been  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  birdcage,  the  main  oontrivanoe  of 
whicji  is  thus  described  :  — 

At  one  spot  was  a  perch,  near  whisk  tea  sugar  and 
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seed,  glass  displayed  their  attraction* ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  innocent  canary  placed  ita  foot  on  the  fatal 
perch  than  a  circular  cage  encompaated  it,  and  it  was* 
kept  a  prisoner  until  another  bird,  perching  on  an  ad- 
joining piece  of  wood,  set  loose  a  spring,  which  delivered 
the  captive. 

This  contrivance  probably  met  the  master's  eye, 
for  we  find  him  very  gravely  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Houdin,  and  informing  him  of  a  fact 
with  which  the  young  man  most  hare  been  quite 
well  acquainted,  ».<?.,  that  while  he  would  make  a 
very  ordinary  clerk  or  lawyer,  he  might  become  a 
very  excellent  mechanicien.  A  consultation  on 
this  subject  with  the  young  man's  father,  induced 
the  latter  to  consent  to  his  son  turning  his  at- 
tention to  mechanics. 

He  set  out  for  Blois  at  once,  and  began  his 
lessons  in  watch  making.  One  evening  he  went 
into  a  bookseller's  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  pur* 
chasing  a  "  Treatise  on  clock  making,"  the  book- 
seller by  mistake  gave  him  a  volume  entitled 
"Scientific  Amusements."  He  opened  it,  and 
found  that  it  contained  "  The  way  of  performing 
tricks  with  the  cards.  How  to  guess  a  person's 
thoughts.  To  cut  off  a  pigeon's  head,  to  restore 
it  to  life,  Ac.,  &c."  Delighted  with  the  work  he 
poured  over  the  pages  eagerly,  and  to  use  his  own 
words  "  saw  laid  bare  before  me,  the  secrets  of  an 
art  for  whioh  I  was  unconsciously  predestined. 

The  new  study,  "  sleight  of  hand,"  now  occu- 
pied every  spare  moment.  He  mastered  the 
"trick  of  the  balls,"  i.e.,  keeping  a  certain  number 
suspended  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  easily ;  then 
he  applied  to  a  man  living  at  Blois,  who  followed 
the  different  trades  of  corn-cutting  and  juggling, 
and  agreeing  to  give  him  the  sum  of  ten  francs 
was  to  be  initiated  into  the  art  of  juggling.  In 
less  than  a  month  he  knew  more  than  his  master, 
with  the  exception  of  corn-cutting, "  the  monopoly 
of  whioh,"  he  says,  "  I  left  to  him." 

Sometime  afterwards,  accident  threw  Houdin 
into  the  society  of  Conjuror  Torrini,  who  taking  a 
fancy  to  him,  persuaded  him  to  become  his  travel- 
ling companion.  The  proposal  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  Houdin,  who  agreed  willingly. 

Torrini  was  an  adept  in  the  art,  and  offered  to 
initiate  Houdin  into  all  its  mysteries.  The  follow- 
ing was  apparently  his  most  wonderful  performance, 
by  the  explanation  of  how  it  was  managed,  we 
shall  see  that  the  principal  wonder  lay,  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  conjuror  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
sacrifice  twelve  hundred  francs. 

The  story  is  as  follows.  Torrini  had  to  perform 
before  Pope  Pius  VII.  Now  as  conjurors  don't 
perform  before  popes  every  day,  Torrini  wished  to 
startle  his  holiness  by  some  most  astounding  feat. 
He  ransacked  his  brain,  thought  over  all  his  former 
exploits,  tried  to  imagine  or  invent  new  ones, 
but  nothing  could  he  either  invent  or  remember 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Pontiff.  Torrini  was 
in  despair  when  a  lucky  circumstance  occurred,  as 
in  the  case  of  Houdin  and  the  rat,  he  saw  that  he 
could  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  was  this,  we  quote 
bis  own  words  i— 


On  the  day  prior  to  the  performance,  1  was  in  the 
shop  of  one  of  the  first  watchmakes  of  Rome,  when  a 
servant  came  in  to  aak  if  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
de -fs  watch  were  repaired. 

"  It  will  not  be  ready  till  this  evening,"  the  watch- 
maker replied ;  "  and  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of 
carrying  it  to  your  master  myself." 

When  the  servant  had  retired,  the  tradesman  said 
to  me: 

"This  is  a  handsome  and  a  capital  watch.  The 
Cardinal  to  whom  it  belongs,  valnes  it  at  10,000f.;  for 
as  he  ordered  it  himself  of  the  celebrated  Breguet,  he 
fancies  it  must  he  unique  of  the  kind.  Strangely 
enough  though,  only  two  days  ago,  a  young  scamp,- 
belonging  to  this  city  offered  me  a  precisely  similar 
watch,  made  by  the  same  artist  for  l,000f." 

While  the  watchmaker  was  talking  to  me,  I  had 
already  formed  a  plan. 

"  Do  yon  think  T"  I  said,  "  that  this  person  ia  still 
inclined  to  dispose  of  his  watch  V 

The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  the  watch 
maker  was  sent  in  search  of  the  owner.  The 
latter  was  easily  found,  the  bargain  concluded. 
Then  Torrini  desired  the  watch  maker  to  engrave 
the  Cardinal's  arms  on  the  new  purchase,  and  to 
make  it  in  every  respect  the  fao-simile  of  his 
Eminences.  That  evening  it  was  ready,  Torrini 
compared  the  two  watches  and  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  difference.  He  was  now  certain 
"  of  performing  a  trick  which  must  produce  a  de- 
cided effect."  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  Pon- 
tiff's palace.  Pius  VII.  was  seated  in  a  large  arm* 
chair  on  a  dais,  while  the  Cardinals  were  near  him, 
and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  ohurch  behind 
his  chair,  all  having  assembled  to  witness  and  dis- 
cuss the  performance.  At  first  seeing  so  solemn  a 
conclave  the  conjuror  began  to  think  whether  he 
had  not  been  summoned  before  an  Inquisitorial 
synod,  whose  members  were  about  to  question  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  exhibition,  aud  inquire  into  the 
sources  of  his  power.  However  the  Pope's 
manner  re-assured  bim,  and  he  began  his  per- 
formance. After  going  through  several  tricks,  he 
came  to  that  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  he 
very  justly  felt  would  throw  all  the  others  into  the 
shade. 

I  now  proceeded  to  the  trick  I  had  invented  for  the 
occasion.  Here  I  had  several  difficulties  to  contend 
with ;  the  greatest  was  certainly  to  induce  Cardinal  de 
— — -  to  lend  me  his  .watch,  and  that  without  asking 
him  directly  for  it,  and,  to  succeed  I  must  have  recourse 
to  a  ruse.  At  my  request  several  watches  were  offered 
me,  but  I  returned  them  with  the  excuse,  more  or  less 
true,  that,  as  they  had  no  peculiarity  of  shape,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  one  I  chose. 

"  If  any  gentleman  among  you,"  I  added,  "  haa  a 
watch  of  rather  large  size  (this  was  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Cardinal's)  and  would  kindly  lend  it  to  me,  I  should 
prefer  it  as  better  suited  for  the  experiment.  I  need 
not  say  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  it ;  I  only  wish 
to  prove  its  superiority,  if  it  really  possess  it,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  to  marvellously  improve  it." 

The  Cardinal,  however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
lend  his  watch,  and  Torrini  began  to  fear  that, 
after  all,  he  would  not  be  able  to  perform  his 
wonderful  trick ;  but  the  Pope  unconsciously  aided 
him,  by  requesting  the  Cardinal  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  chronometer.    The  conjurer  theu  made  the 
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nrst  trial  of  its  supposed  excellence  by  letting  it 
fall  on  the  ground !  Of  course  it  was  broken,  and 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Torrini,  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  stamped  on  it,  and  ground 
it  into  a  shapeless  mass.  The  Cardinal  was  furious 
— and  well  he  might  be,  for  there  lay  his  valued 
chronometer  in  a  thousand  pieces.  The  Pope  tried 
to  soothe  him,  by  suggesting  a  clever  substitute. 
But  Torrini  repudiated  the  suggestion.  "  There 
has  been  no  substitute,"  he  exclaimed,  wita  perfect 
truth,  "Then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "You  should 
have  played  this  unjustifiable  trick  on  some  object 
that  might  be  replaced ;  for  my  chronometer  is 
unique." 

Now  that  was  precisely  the  admission  the  con- 
jurer wanted,  and  repeating  the  declaration,  he  laid 
particular  stress  on  it.  He  then  requested  the 
Cardinal  to  examine  the  debris,  that  he  might  be 
quite  sure  the  fragments  were  those  of  his  once 
beloved  watch.  There  was,  unfortanately,  no  doubt 
of  this,  the  arms  being  plainly  discernable  among 
the  crushed  and  broken  pieces. 

The  identity  of  the  watch  thus  proved,  I  wished  to 
pass  into  the  Pope's  pocket,  the  one  I  had  nought  the 
previous  evening.  But  I  could  not  dream  of  this  so 
long  as  his  holiness  remained  seated.  Hence  I  sought 
Some  pretext  to  make  him  rise,  and  soon  found  one. 
A  brass  mortar,  with  an  enormous  pestle  was  now 
brought  in.  I  placed  it  on  the  table,  threw  in  the 
fragments  of  the  chronometer,  and  began  pounding 
furiously.  Suddenly,  a  slight  detonation  was  heard, 
and  a  vivid  light  came  from  the  vessel,  which  cast  a 
ruddy  hue  over  the  spectators,  and  produced  a  magical 
appearance.  All  this  while,  bending  over  the  mortar,  I 
pretended  to  see  something  that  filled  me  with  the 
liveliest  astonishment 

a  Through  respect  for  the  Pontiff;  no  one  ventured  to 
rise,  but  the  Pope,  yielding  to  his  curiosity,  approached 
the  table,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  audience.  They 
might  look  and  look,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bat 
flame. 

"  I  know  not  whether,  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  dazed 
state  of  my  brain,"  said  his  Holiness,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  "  but  I  can  distinguish  nothing." 

Torrini  was  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Pope,  although  he  did  not  care  to  say  so.  Passing 
round  to  where  the  Pontiff  stood,  he  managed  to 
slip  his  reserve  watch  into  his  Holiness' s  pocket. 
The  Cardinal's  chronometer  had  by  this  time  been 
reduced  to  a  small  ingot.  Torrini  took  it  up  in 
bis  fingers,  and  showing  it  to  the  assembled  group, 
said— 

Now  I  will  restore  this  Jngot  te  its  original  shape, 
and  the  transformation  shall  be  performed  during  its 
passage  to  the  pocket  of  a  person  who  cannot  be  sus- 
peded  of  complicity. 


Of  come  it  was  found  in  the  Pope's  pocket. 
The  trick  caused  a  great  sensation,  but  it  was  too 
costly  to  be  performed  frequently }  besides,  it  was 
very  improbable  that  it  could  ever  be  done  again 
under  such  favourable  auspices.  The  august  as- 
sembly must  have  been  extremely  credulous,  or  the 
Pope's  suggestion  of  a  clever  substitute  would 
have  provoked  further  investigation.  Torrini,  it 
may  be  remarked,  was  only  the  assumed  name  of 


this  conjurer,  who  was,  in  reality,  the  Count  de. 
Grisy. 

But  Houdin  oould  not  live  with  Torrini  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  After  a  while  he  left  him, 
and  returned  to  his  own  family  at  Blois.  Here  he 
met  his  future  wife,  Mademoiselle  Houdin.  From 
her  he  took  the  name  under  which  he  became  so 
celebrated.  Up  to  this  period  he  was  simply 
Robert,  his  father  being  M.  Robert.  We  have 
called  him  Robert-Houdin,  because  he  was  after- 
wards so  well  known  under  that  signature.  He 
first  assumed  the  double  name  as  a  distinguishing 
mark ;  eventually  it  became  his  patronymic  by  a 
decision  of  the  Council  of  State.    He  says— 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  this  favour, 
always  so  difficult  to  obtain,  was  granted  me  in  con- 
sideration of  the  popularity  my  long  and  labourious 
toil  had  gained  me  while  using  that  name. 

M.  Houdin,  the  father  of  the  bride,  followed 
the  same  trade  as  M.  Robert,  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom.  He  was  a  watchmaker,  and  shared 
in  his  son-in-law's  love  of  mechanism,  urging  him 
to  carry  on  his  studies  in  that  art.  His  advice 
was  taken,  The  result  was  that  Robert-Houdin 
turned  his  attention  to  "  the  principles  of  a  science 
on  which  he  greatly  depended  for  the  success  of 
future  performances — the  science,  or  art,  rather, 
of  making  automata*  While  prosecuting  this  idea, 
he  hunted  up  all  the  old  works  he  oould  find  hav- 
ing any  reference  to  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
statements  he  met  with  rather  astonished  him. 
Thus,  in  one  book  he  read  that  "  Jean  de  Mont- 
royal  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  an  iron 
fly,  which  made  a  solemn  circuit  round  its  inven- 
tor's head,  and  then  reposed  from  its  fatigue  on 
his  arm." 

But  a  more  marvellous  fly  is  ascribed  to  the 
workmanship  of  Virgilus,  Bishop  of  Naples*  The 
date  of  this  marvellous  automata  is  not  given,  but 
the  account  is  contained  in  an  old  work  entitled 
"  Otia  Imperatories,"  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  by  his  Chancellor  Gervais.  The  chroni- 
cle states  that 

The  sage  Yirrilius,  Bishop  of  Naples,  made  a  brass 
fly,  which  he  placed  on  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  that 
this  mechanical  fly,  trained  like  a  shepherd's  dog,  pre- 
vented any  other  fly  entering  Naples ;  so  much  so,  that 
during  eight  years,  the  meat  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  was  never  once  tainted !" 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  credulity  of  thai 
age.  "  Pass  we  on  now,"  says  the  author,  "to 
another  marvel :" 

Francis  Picus,  relates  that,  Roger  Bacon,  aided  by 
Thomas  Bungey,  his  brother  in  religion ;  after  having 
rendered  their  bodies  equal  and  tempered  by  chemistry, 
employed  the  Speculum  Amuchesi  to  construct  a  brasen 
head  which  should  tell  to  them  if  there  were  any  mode 
of  enclosing  the  whole  of  England  by  a  high  wall.  They 
forged  at  it  for  seven  years,  without  relaxation,  but 
misfortune  willed  it,  that  when  the  head  spoke  the  two 
monks  did  not  hear  it,  as  they  were  engaged  on  some* 
thing  else. 

Houdin  very  shrewdly  asks  "  how  the  two  in- 
trepid blacksmiths  knew  the  head  had  spoken  when 
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they  were  not  present  to  hear  it?"  One  more 
specimen  of  the  superstition  of  those  dark  ages  we 
extract. 

Totts*  in  Me  "  Commentaires  tar  I'Enede,"  states 
that  Albertas  Magnus,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Cologne,  constructed  a  brass  man,  which  he  worked  at 
continually  for  thirty  years.  This  work  was  performed 
under  various  constellations,  and  according  to  the  law* 
of  perspective. 

When  the  sua  was  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  the  eyes 
of  this  automation  melted  metals,  on  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  same  sign  were  traced.  This  intelligent 
machine  was  equally  gifted  with  motion  and  speech 
and  revealed  to  Albert  as  Magnas  some  of  his  most 
important  secrets. 

This  wonderful  machine,  however,  came  to  grief, 
for  Sir  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  pupil  of  Atbertns, 
taking  it  for  the  devil's  handiwork  smashed  it  to 
pieces  with  a  big  stick,  and  so  put  an  end  to  all 
its  marvellous  revelations.  In  such  literature  as 
the  above  did  Houdm  (file)  delight.  Not  that  he 
beKeved  the  absurdities,  but  these  wild  tales 
pleased  his  taste,  and  stimulated  him  m  his  at* 
tempted  production  of  antomata. 

In  1834  a  celebrated  automaton  was  exhibited  in 
a  room  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris.  It  was  a  duck 
which  was  advertised  to  put  out  its  head,  "  take  up 
its  seed,  swallow,  digest  and  evacuate  by  the 
ordinary  channels.91  Of  course,  Robert  Houdin 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  visit  this  exhibition. 
A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the  wings  was 
broken,  and  the  bird  was  sent  to  him  to  repair. 
Grad  of  this  chance,  he  determined  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  automaton 
was  made  to  perform  so  many  different  movements. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  was  as  follows : 

The  Crick  was  as  simple  as  it  was  interesting.  A  vase, 
containing  seed  steeped  in  water,  was  placed  before  the 
bird.  The  motion  of  the  bill  in  dabbling  crashed  the 
food  and  facilitated  its  introduction  into  a  pipe  placed 
beneath  the  tower  bill.  The  water  and  seed  thus 
swallowed  fell  into  a  box  placed  ander  the  birds 
stomach,  which  was  emptied  every  three  or  four  days. 
The  other  part  of  the  operation  was  thus  effected; 
breadorumbs  coloured  green,  were  expelled  by  a  forcing 
pomp,  and  carefully  caught  on  a  silver  salver,  as  the 
artificial  digestion. 

But  this  was  not  what  it  professed  to  be  "  me- 
chanical digestion,"  and,  continues  Houdin  the 
ingenious  trickster  laughed  in  hie  sleeve  at  the 
aredulity  of  the  public 

Theoonatructor  of  this  famous  duck,  was  Jacques 
de  Yaucanson,  bora  at  Grenoble  in  1709.  He  was 
of  a  noble  family,  but  displayed  an  early  taste  for 
mechanism,  realising  eventually  large  sums  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  automata. 

In  1644  Houdin  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  the  celebrated  automaton  chess  player.  The 
narrative  relating  to  it  is  interesting.  We  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  details.  First,  however,  be  it 
roanarfesd  that  he  never  saw  the  automaton  perform- 
ing. In  1707  a  revolt  broke  out,  in  a  half  Polish,  half 
Busaiaa  regissent  stationed  at  Riga.  The  leader 
of  the  rebels  waa  aa  otleer  of  the  name  of 
'Worousky  a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy.    The 


insurgents  were  successful  for  a  time,  but  were  at 
length  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  a  great  number 
perished,  I  others  being  severely  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Worousky.  Both  his  thighs 
were  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  manage 
to  crawl  into  a  ditch,  and  to  hide  himself  from  the 
pursuing  soldiery.  When  night  came  on  he 
managed  to  get  to  the  house  of  a  physician  named 
Osloff  who  bore  a  character  for  humanity.  The 
doctor  pitied  the  unfortunate  creature  who  claimed 
his  aid,  and  at  great  risk  to  himself,  for  the  offence 
would  have  been  severely  punished  if  discovered, 
he  promised  to  cure  and  conceal  him.     But, 

His  wounds  were  serious,  gangrene  set  in,  and  his 
life  could  only  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  body.  The 
amputation  was  successful  and  Wbrousky  lived. 

During  this  time,  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  cerebrated 
Viennese  mechanician,  came  to  Russia,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  M.  Osloff,  whh  whom  he  had  been  long  acq  painted* 

This  visit  was  the  more  agreeable  to  the  doctor, 

as  for  some  time  he  had  been  alarmed  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  noble  aotion  he  bad  performed ;  he  feared 
being  compromised  if  found  out,  and  his  em  harassment 
was  extreme,  for  living  alone  with  an  old  housekeeper, 
he  had  no  one  to  consult,  or  to  help  him.  Though  at 
first  startled  by  sharing  such  a  secret — for  he  knew 
that  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  insurgent  chief,  and* 
that  the  act  of  hamanity  he  was  about  to  help  in  might 
send  him  to  Siberia— still,  M.  de  Kempelen,  on  seeing 
Worousky's  mutilated  body,  felt  moved  with  compas- 
sion and  began  contriving  tome  plan  to  secure  his 
escape. 

We  must  here  condense  the  account  as  the  ex* 
tract  would  spread  over  too  large  a  spaoe.  Dr. 
Asloff  was  a  great  chess-player,  but  Woroosky 
could  always  beat  him,  Kempelen  too  was  invari- 
ably defeated.  Woreusky  always  cOtarriag  of  aa 
victor.  This  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  automaton  chess-player  which  was  invented 
and  executed  within  three  months,  unknown  to 
the  doctor,  to  whom  it  was  then  introduced.  The 
first  trial  of  skill  between  Dr.  Osloff  aftd  the 
automaton— a  Turk  the  size  of  life  and  wearing 
the  national  costume — took  place  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1796.  Before  beginning  the  game, 
Kempelen  opened  several  doors  in  the  chest,  the 
interior  of  the  figure  was  tilled  with  wheels,  pulleys, 
springs,  cylinders,  &o.,  next  the  robe  of  the  automa- 
ton was  raised  and  the  remainder  of  the  figure  exa- 
mined. We  will  now  return  to  the  author's 
words. 

The  doors  being  then  closed,  M.  de  Kempelen  wound 
up  one  of  the  wheels  with  a  key  he  inserted  in  a  kola 
in  the  chest ;  after  wbich  the  Turk,  with  a  gentle  nod 
of  salutation,  placed  his  hand  on  one  of  the  pieces, 
raised  H,  deposited  it  on  another  square,  and  laid  his 
arm  on  the  cushion  before  him.  The  inventor  had 
stated  that,  as  the  automaton  could  not  speak,  he  would 
signify  check  to  the  king  by  three  nods,  and  to  the 
queen  by  two. 

The  game  progressed,  and  the  doctor  was  de- 
feated. He  expressed  his  surprise,  and  remarked 
that  had  he  not  known  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
have  fancied  he  had  been  playing  with  Worousky. 

The  mechanician  began  laughing  and  not  wishing  to 
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prolong  this  mystification,  the  nreludc  to  so  many 
others,  he  confessed  to  hk  friend  that  he  had  really 
beta  playing  with  Werotsky. 

44  But  where  the  deuce  have  you  put  him  then?"  the 
doctor  said,  looking  round  to  try  and  discover  his  op- 
ponent   The  inventor  laughed  heartily. 

«  Well !  do  you  not  recognise  me  ?"  the  TuTk  ex- 
claimed  holding  out  his  left  hand  to  the  doctor  in  re- 
conciliation, while  Kempelen  raised  the  robe,  and  dis- 
played the  poor  cripple  slowed  away  in  the  body  of  the 

automaton And  here,**  he  said,  opening  the 

chest,  "these  wheels,  pulleys  and  cranks  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  chest  are  only  a  deception.  The  frames 
that  support  them  are  hung  on  hinges,  and  can  be 
turned  back  to  leave  space  For  the  player  while  you 
were  examining  the  body  of  the  automaton. 

When  this  inspection  was  ended  and  as  soon  as  the 
robe  was  allowed  to  (all,  Woromaky  entered  the  Turk's 
body  we  have  just  examined,  and,  while  I  was  showing 
yon  the  box  and  the  machinery,  he  was  taking  his  time 
to  pass,  his  arms  and  hands  into  those  of  the  figure. 
Tou  can  understand  that  owing  to  the  size  of  the  neck, 
which  is  hidden  by  the  broad  and  enormous  collar,  he 
can  easily  pass  his  head  into  this  mask,  and  see  the 
chess-board.  I  must  add,  that  when  I  pretend  to  wind 
up  the  machine,  it  is  only  to  drown  the  sound  of 
Worousky's  movement. 

The  fame  of  the  automaton  spread  rapidly. 
During  their  journey  to  the  frontier,  whither  they 
were  going  in  order  thai  Worousky  might  be 
plaoed  in  safety  as  soon  as  possible,  they  performed 
at  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Wo* 
rousky  travelled  in  the  enormous  chest  iu  which 
the  automaton  was  packed.  Of  course,  this  mode 
of  transit  was  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  therefore 
discomfort  and  inconvenience  were  borne  willingly. 
They  bad  arrived  at  Vitebsk,  on  the  road  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
message  from  the  Empress  Catherine,  desiring 
that  the  wonderful  automaton,  whose  fame  had 
reached  her  royal  ears,  should  forthwith  be  taken 
to  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  test  its  chess-playing 
skill  against  her  own.  This  was  a  catastrophe 
which  neither  Kempelen  nor  Worousky  had  anti- 
cipated. The  former,  seeing  that  to  accept  the 
intended  honour  was  to  put  the  unfortunate  cripple 
into  the  most  imminent  danger,  wished  to  decline ; 
but  Worousky  would  not  consent  to  anything  of 
the  kind.  "  Your  ingenious  machine,"  he  remarked 
to  Kempelen — 

Han  already  deceived  so  many  skilful  persons, 
that  I  am  convinced  We  shall  soon  have  one  dupe 
more.  Besides,  what  a  glorious  reminiscence,  what 
an  honour  it  will  be  to  us,  if  we  can  sav  some  day 
that  the  Bmpreas  Catherine  II.,  the  haughty  Ocarina, 
wfcsm  her  eomrtieft  proclaim  the  meet  intellectual  per- 
son in  her  vast  empire,  was  deceived  by  your  genius 
and  conquered  by  me ! 

To  Petersburgh  then  they  went.  The  automaton 
was  taken  to  the  palace,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
Empress's  apartments.  At  the  appointed  hour 
Catherine  came,  and  sat  down  to  the  game.  It 
was  going  on  smoothly,  until,  suddenly,  the  auto- 
maton swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board;  the 
Empress  had  tried  to  cheat.  For  an  instant,  the 
Empress's  brow  became  clouded ;  but  an  apology 
from  Kempelen  made  all  right  again,  Catherine 


declaring  herself  so  much  pleased  with  the  auto- 
maton that  she  wished  to  purchase  H.  Of  course 
this  did  not  suit  Kempelen,  who  said,  very  truly, 
that  the  purchase  would  be  of  no  nse,  as  the  ma- 
chine would  not  work  without  him.  The  Empress 
agreeing,  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  Three  months 
after,  the  automaton  was  in  England,  under  the 
management  of  !£.  Anthon.  Then  it  was  purchased 
by  Maelzel,  and  taken  to  New  York.  In  America, 
however,  it  was  not  so  successful.  Houdin  sug- 
gests that  probably  Worousky  had  left  it. 

In  1844  we  find  that  M.  Houdin  was  the  owner 
of  Be  vera!  automata  of  hi*  own  construction. 
These  were  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  were  repeatedly 
inspected  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  other  mem* 
bers  of  the  Royal  family. 

But  perhaps  his  most  wonderful  performance 
was  "  the  second  sight."  To  give  a  clear  idea  of 
what  this  was,  we  turn  to  his  announcement  of 
Feb.  12,1846*:— 

In  this  performance,  M.  Robert  Houdin's  son,  who  is 
gifted  with  a  marvellous  second  sight,  after  his  eyes 
have  been  covered  with  a  thick  bandage,  will  designate 
every  object  presented  to  him  by  the  audience. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  the  clairvoyance  of 
Adolphe,  Alexis,  and  others.  The  way  in  which 
this  seemingly  marvellous  trick  is  performed  is 
fully  explained.  It  is  the  result,  principally,  of  a 
good  memory  ;  but  the  explanation  is  too  volumin- 
ous for  extract.  It  is  valuable  as  unravelling  the 
deceit  of  those  who  would  make  clairvoyance  a 
mental  phenomena. 

The  following  trick  of  juggling — not  olairvoy- 
am»— performed  before  Louis  Philippe,  in  1846, 
seems  too  marvellous  for  belief.  Houdin  tells  us 
plainly  that  it  was  the  result  of  arrangement ;  but 
in  this  instance  he  does  not  explain  the  arrange- 
ment. The  performance  took  place  at  St.  Cloud, 
a  theatre  having  been  erected  for  the  purpose. 
There  were  three  doors  in  the  apartment  contain- 
ing the  theatre.  One  of  these  "  opened  on  to  the 
garden  opposite  a  passage  filled  with  splendid 
orange  trees ;  the  two  others,  right  and  left,  com- 
municated with  the  apartments  of  the  King  and 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans."  Sy  much  of  the  de- 
scription is  necessary  to  make  the  trick  clearly 
understood. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  everything  being  ready, 
the  King  and  Royal  family  entered  the  hall.  "  All 
my  t^icks,•,  says  Houdin,  "  were  very  favourably 
received,  and  the  one  I  had  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion, gained  me  unbounded  applause.  I  will  give 
a  description  of  it.  I  borrowed  from  my  noble 
spectators  several  handkerchiefs,  which  I  made 
into  a  parcel,  and  laid  on  the  table.  Then,  at  my 
request,  different  persons  wrote  on  cards  the  names 
of  places  whither  they  desired  the  handkerchiefs 
to  be  invisibly  transported.'*  The  King  was  then 
to  select,  from  three  of  these  cards,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  handkerchiefs.  One  named  the  can- 
delabra on  the  mantel- shelf ;  that  was  pronounced 
too  easy.  Another  fixed  on  the  Dome  of  the  In- 
valided ;  that  was  pronounced  too  distant.    The 
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third  suggested  "  the  cbeat  of  tbe  orange  tree  on 
the  right  of  the  avenue."  This  pleasing  the  King, 
he  desired  that  the  handkerchiefs  might  be  trans- 
ported to  the  orange  tree  chest.  And  here  we 
quote  the  authors  words,  as  the  clearest  explana- 
tion of  this  very  wonderful  trick : — 

The  King  gave  some  orders  in  a  low  voice,  and  I 
directly  saw  several  persons  run  to  the  orange  tree  in 
order  to  watch  it,  and  prevent  any  fraud. 

I  was  delighted  at  this  precaution,  which  must  add 
to  the  effect  of  my  experiment ;  for  the  trick  was 
already  arranged,  and  the  precaution  hence  too  late. 

I  had  now  to  send  the  handkerchiefs  on  their  travels, 
so  I  placed  them  beneath  a  bell  of  opaque  glass,  and 
taking  my  wand,  I  ordered  my  invisible  travellers  to 
proceed  to  the  spot  the  King  had  chosen. 

I  raised  the  bell :  the  Tittle  parcel  was  no  longer 
there,  and  a  white  turtle  dove  had  taken  its  place. 

The  King  then  walked  quickly  to  the  door,  whence 
he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  orange-tree,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  guards  were  at  their  post ;  when  this 
was  done,  he  began  to  smile  and  shrug  his  shoulders. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Robert  Houdin,"  he  said,  somewhat 
ironically,  "  I  much  fear  for  the  virtue  of  your  magic 
staff."  Then  he  added,  as  he  returned  to  the  end  of 
the  room  where  several  servants  were  standing,  "  Tell 
William  to  open  immediately  the  last  chest  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  and  bring  me  carefully  what  he  finds 
there — if  he  finds  anything." 

William  soon  proceeded  to  the  orange-tree,  and 
though  much  astonished  at  the  orders  given  him,  he 
began  to  carry  them  out  He  carefully  removed  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  chest,  thrust  his  hand  in,  and  almost 
touched  the  roots  of  the  tree  before  he  (band  anything. 
All  at  once  he  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  as  he  drew  out 
a  small  iron  copper,  eaten  by  rust. 

Of  course  the  handkerchiefs  were  inside;  but 
enclosed  with  them  was  the  following  written 
statement,  of  which  we  don't  quite  see  the  use. 
Indeed,  to  us  it  seems  somewhat  to  mar  the  trick, 
as  being  an  unnecessary  interpolation. 

This  day,  the  6th  June,  1786,  this  iron  box,  contain- 
ing six  handkerchiefs,  was  placed  among  the  roots  of 
an  orange  tree,  by  me,  Balssmo,  Count  of  Cagliostro. 
to  serve  in  performing  an  act  of  magic,  which  will  be 
executed  oa  the  same  day,  sixty  years  hence,  before 
Loiis  Philippe  of  Orleans  and  his  family. 

Now,  as  we  said  before,  we  don't  see  the  object 
of  'this  introduction  of  Cagliostro  as  a  participator 
in  the  trick.  The  casket,  it  is  true,  was  sealed 
with  that  great  necromancer's  seal,  which  Houdin 
informs  us  had  been  given  to  him  by  Torrini. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  involved  the  mention  of 
his  name  and  agency.  However,  we  hold  that  the 
trick  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand  alone  ;  it 
was  quite  clever  enough  to  rest  on  its  own  basis. 

We  must  now  conclude  our  notice  of  this  amus- 
ing book.    There  are  a  great  many  other  per. 


fonnances  described,  and  ihe  explanation  of  some 
of  them  given.  In  1847  Houdin  came  to  England, 
and  performed  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  His 
success,  as  usual,  was  undoubted.  But  Houdin 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  public. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  excite  that  of  tbe  Queen 
and  Royal  family.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred 
of  his  performing  before  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Webster  had  offered  his  Villa  at 
Folham  to  the  projectors  of  a  fdte  to  be  held  there, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  the  funds  ac- 
cessary for  opening  baths  for  the  poor.  Duchesses, 
Marchionesses,  Countesses,  Viscountesses,  and 
grand  ladies  of  all  ranks  were  the  patrons  of  this 
fete,  while,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  stood  the  Queen, 
who  meant  to  honour  the  f&te  by  her  presence. 
The  entertainments  were,  first  of  all  a  concert,  for 
which  the  singers  of  the  Italian  Opera  had  been 
engaged,  and  then  a  divertissement,  after  which 
came  Houdin — a  theatre  having  been  erected  in 
the  grounds  for  his  performance.  To  his  very 
great  delight,  the  Queen  not  only  expressed  her 
approbation,  but  signified  her  wish  to  have  a  per- 
formance at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  receipts  of 
the  festival  were  enormous — amounting  to  £2,500. 

After  a  tour  through  the  Provinces,  Houdin 
returned  to  the  continent.  A  letter  from  Colonel 
de  Neveu,  head  of  the  political  office  at  Algeirs, 
begging  him  to  proceed  to  that  colony,  and  give 
his  performances  before  the  principal  Arab  chiefs, 
once  more  t  ok  him  from  home.  The  object  of 
the  Government — for  Colonel  de  Neveu  acted  as 
the  Government  agent — in  sending  for  Monsieur 
Houdin,  was  that  he  might  expose  some  of  the 
deceits  by  which  the  Marabouts  and  false  prophets 
imposed  on  the  people.  "  The  Government,"  he 
says,  "  was  therefore  anxious  to  destroy  their  per- 
nicious influence,  and  reckoned  on  me  to  do  so. 
They  hoped,  with  reason,  by  the  aid  of  my  experi- 
ments, to  prove  to  the  Arabs  that  the  tricks  of 
their  Marabouts  were  mere  child's  play,  and  owing 
to  their  simplicity,  could  not  be  done  by  an  envoy 
from  heaven."  It  was.  in  1856  that  Houdin  went 
to  Algiers.  His  adventures  among  the  Arabs  are 
extremely  entertaining ;  but  we  have  no  space  to 
give  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  Houdin  pro- 
mises a  continuation  of  the  subject.  This,  as  we 
understand,  is  to  explain  many  of  the  tricks  and 
performances.  We  will  welcome  the  book  gladly, 
feeling  assured,  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that 
we  shall  have  many  hours  of  very  pleasant  amuse* 
ment. 


THE    DREAM    OF    GOLD. 

(AFTBK  THE  MANNER  OF  TH1  "  BAV1H,"  BT  EDGAB  POB.) 


As  I  lay  one  night  a-sleeping,  while  the  moon  her 
watch  was  keeping, 
And  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  all   the 
cloudless  heavens  o'er ; 


Out-wearied  and  forlorn,  with  hard  toiling  since 
the  morn, 
And  thinking  I  was  born  to  bad  luck  for  ever- 
more -i- 
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I  dreamt  that  I  had  found,  forty  fathoms  under 
ground, 
A  nugget  of  pare  gold — worth  a  million  pound*, 
or  more ; 
And  as  I  saiv  it  shining,  in  its  bed  of  quartz  re- 
olining, 
What  sensations  sweet  were  twining  round  my 
bosom's  inmost  core ! 

I  stood  and  gased  upon  it,  as  the  light  was  failing 
on  it, 
Like  one  that's  gone  beside  himself,  and  quite 
bewildered  o'er ; 
For  mine  eyes  had  never  seen  such  a  lump  of  gold, 
I  ween, 
Knee  a  digger  I  had  been;  which  made  me 
prise  it  all  the  more. 

Thus,  methought,  at  last  I'd  made  a  rare  fortune 
with  my  spade 
Aud  pickaxe — though   they'd  proved  but   of 
little  use  before ; 
And  my  heart  went  pit-a-pat,  as  I  stared  that 
nugget  at, 
While  my  brains  spun  in  my  hat  like  the  tops 
I  spun  of  yore. 

What  I  felt  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  fancied,  from 
that  day, 
The  griping  hand  of  poverty  would  never  seise 
me  mora ; 
And  I  vowed  within  my  breast,  that  the  friends  I 
loved  the  beat 
In  Old  England,  should  be  blest  with  a  portion 
of  my  store. 

But  one  dearer  far  than  all,  whom  mine  own  I  soon 
would  call, 
Should  find  I'd  make  her  eup  of  happiness  run 
o'er  ; 
I  could  give  her  gold  to  eat,  and,  to  make  her  joy 
complete, 
J  would  scatter  at  her  feet  what  we  mortals  so 
adore. 
For  it  was  for  them  and  her  that  I  did  that  land 
prefer 
Whose  hills,  aad  creeks,  and  rivers  all  abound 
with  golden  ore; 
III  fiopes  that  I  should  find  what  so  captivates 
mankind — 
Though  in  this  we  may  be  blind— on  her  highly 
favoured  shore. 

And  I  vow^  that  the  needy,  whose  garments  might 
be  seedy, 
8hould  not,  like  soulless  brutes,  be  driven  from 
my  door 
Without  a  crust  of  bread ;  but  they  should  be 
clothed  and  fed, 
Though,  when  numbered  with  the  dead,  they 
would  miss  me  all  the  more. 

And  the  wife  or  widow  left,  of  her  husband's  aid 
bereft, 
Shpuld  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the  hated 
wprkhouse  door ; 


While  the  orphan  or  the  ohild  oast  on  this  wicked 
world,  and  wild, 
Should  never  be  defiled ;  for  I'd  save  the  help* 
less  poor. 

A  part,  too,  should  be  given  to  the  righteous  cause 
of  heaven — 
The  spreading  of  the  GospeJ  light  on  many  a 
heathen-shore ; 
That  their  wretched  sons  might  be,  made  from  Bin 
and  error  free, 
The  God  that  made  them  see,  and  the  Saviour 
might  adore. 

Thus  I  would  labour  hard,  without  any  fee  Or 
reward, 
Save  what  my  conscience  might  moat  wiUkgty 
bestow, 
To  make  this  world  appear  a  second  Eden  here, 
And  life  a  blessing  dear,  with  scarce  a  shade  of 
care  or  woe. 

Where  Ignorance  held  sway,  and  o'erclpuded  B$a* 
son's  ray, 
And  tyrant  Might  should  plant  its  foot  qppu 
the  weak  and  poor, 
I  would  devise  some  plan  to  aaajjst  my  bro$i$r 
man, 
And  remove  each  curse  or  ban  which  the  wprjd 
lays  at  his  door. 

But  alas !  alas !  for  me,  and  for  those  I'd  happV 
see, 
My  dream  was  like  moat  other  dreams — a  castle 
in  the  air ; 
For  I  speedily  woke  up,  to  taste  that  bitter,  bitter 
cup, 
Which  all  are  born  tp  sup— of  disappointment 
and  of  care. 

For  when  wide  awake,  I  found  no  great  nugget 
underground, 
But  a  monstrous  hole  was  out  fn  oar  oidwanvaa 
store, 
Through  which  all  I  possessed— tfeoagh  wife  £ca~ 
cious  little  blest — 
Had  flown ;  but,  what  was  worst,  I  never  saw  it 
any  more ! 

So  the  world  may  still  roll  pn,  a,  most  misera.bje 
one, 
For  all  the  good  that  eve*  I  upon  jtcan  bes^pw; 
The  wish  is  all  I  claim,  %p  that  Fortune  is  to 
blame, 
That  minds  of  such  a  frajoe  ppng^t  I}nt  frowns 
are  doomed  to  know. 

But  the  moral  I  would  preach,  and  the  lesson  t 
would  teach, 
I  would  to  God  the  wealthy  did  ofttimes  well 
ponder  o'er; 
It  is— that  gold,  when  rightly  used,  and  net  shame- 
fully abused, 
Many  blessings  hath  diffused— but  it  might  make 

many  more  ! 
Melbourne,  Australia.  Jok*  HvRBSt. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
Mbs.  Riddle  had  a  distant  relative,  greatly  priced 
and  much  respected— a  cousin  twice  removed,  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  the  west— a 
lady  of  ample  means,  and  a  weak  constitution,  en- 
feebled by  sorrow  and  shaken  by  suffering,  which 
a  less  pious  and  heroic  Christian  would  have  sunk 
under;  but  Mrs.  Carstairs  bore  them  with  the 
utmost  fortitude  and  resignation— as  her  kinswo- 
man declared.  What  this  thorn  in  the  flesh  con- 
stantly reverled  to  by  the  widow's  relative,  was, 
the  lady  herself  found  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing, seeing  that  not  only  had  fortune  smiled  upon 
Mrs.  Carstairs  from  her  birth,  but  from  all  the  ills 
of  life  she  had  moat  happily  been  exempted,  down 
to  her  widowhood.  No  cloud  had  marred  her  do- 
mestic felicity ;  and  when  the  partner  of  her  days 
was  taken  away  in  a  good  old  age,  a  son  remained 
to  solace  and  comfort  her,  who  for  seventeen  years 
had  been  the  joy  and  the  pride  of  his  mother's 
heart.  Neither  had  medical  science  been  able  to 
discover  the  source  of  sufferings  which  were  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Carstairs'  rela- 
tives and  friends.  And  so  the  poor  lady  suffered 
meekly,  and  friends  pitied  and  sympathised,  aud 
doctors  prescribed  and  were  feed— without  any 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  invalid  herself,  who  was 
content  to  live  on  for  her  boy's  sake. 

Late  in  the  summer  this  interesting  invalid  was 
induced  to  visit  Fentril  House,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  her  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Riddle.  There 
was  no  mention  made  of  Master  Carstairs  as  an 
accompaniment ;  but  it  was  well  understood  he 
also  would  come.  *  Of  this  young  gentleman  Mrs. 
Kiddle  also  spoke  in  flattering  terms.  He  was 
exactly  one  year  older  than  sweet  Fanny,  and  as 
children  they  had  been  much  attached ;  and,  indeed, 
the  dear  boy  evinced  a  decided  partiality  for  his 
elder  cousin  still ;  but  both  were  mere  children, 
and  Mrs.  Biddle  never  speculated  upon  the  future. 
Mr.  Biddle  did  indulge  in  an  after  dinner  joke 
upon  the  destiny  of  his  daughter,  and  hinted  that 
Fan  might  do  better  than  secure  the  heir  of  Craig- 
holm  for  her  future  husband ;  but  his  lady  was 
very  properly  shocked  at  her  husband's  coarseness, 
and  wondered  how  Mr.  Biddle  could  outrage  a 
mother's  feelings  by  any  allusion  to  a  parting  with 
a  beloved  child,  even  at  a  remote  period. 

Fanny  had  a  new  outfit,  however,  and  two  hours, 
extra  practice  every  day,  when  the  time  was  defi. 
nitely  fixed  for  Mrs.  Carstairs'  visit.  Cousin  Colin 
liked  music ;  but  so  did  his  mamma— and  Mrs. 
Riddle  was  anxious  to  show  her  how  dear  Fanny 
was  progressing  with  her  musical  education. 
#  •  •  •  • 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
friends.  Mrs.  Carstairs  chose  a  dull,  melancholy 
day  for  her  journey,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Fenlril 
House  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  threatened 
to  rain  from  morning;  but  although  the  leaden 
atmosphere  never  brightened,  the  clouds  did  not 


dissolve.  It  was  a  depressive,  spiritless  day. 
Damp  being  detrimental  to  ringlets,  and  taking 
peculiar  effect  upon  Fanny's  free  flowing  tresses, 
we  had  no  walk,  and  the  hours  wore  more  heavily 
on  than  usual  The  bustle  of  an  arrival  was  a 
pleasant  excitement;  indeed,  anything  which  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  Fentril  House  was  plea- 
surable; even  a  casualty,  I  sometimes  thought, 
brightened  the  dull  routine  of  everyday  life  there. 
Mrs.  Carstairs,  solemn  and  gloomy  as  she  appeared 
in  her  sable  plumes  and  mourning  garments,  ra- 
ther enlivened  the  family  circle  than  otherwise ; 
and  her  sad  expression  and  melancholy  voice 
seemed  to  have  quite  a  cheering  effect  upon  us 
all. 

Cousin  Colin  was  a  grave,  serious  youth,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  boy,  and  had  been 
ushered  into  life  full  grown.  This  opinion  seemed 
to  prevail  with  every  one,  save  his  own  parent, 
whose  reminiscences  of  her  dear  boy's  childhood 
were  so  pleasing  that  she  determined  to  perpetuate 
its  actual  existence  in  defiance  of  time.  Mrs, 
Carsti  irs*  maternal  anxiety  and  watohful  solicitude 
was  evidently  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  her  son ; 
but  the  heir  of  Craigholm  was  too  mindful  of  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  mothers  to  dispute  her  autho- 
rity, or  to  resist  parental  rule.  He  was  of  a  mild, 
apparently  yielding  disposition.  There  seemed  but 
one  dissenting  clause  in  the  bond  of  unity  between 
mother  and  son — one  point  upon  which  both  were 
stubborn,  although,  as  usual,  the  weaker  disputant 
had  to  succumb.  The  heir  of  Craigholm  was  a 
minor— and  a  minor,  in  Mrs.  Carstairs'  opinion, 
was  a  mere  infant  in  leading-strings,  incapable  of 
acting  for  himself  on  his  own  responsibility — en- 
dowed with  all  the  faculties  belonging  to  humanity 
without  power  to  exercise  his  own  will  in  any  way 
as  a  rational  being. 

Mr.  Colin  Carstairs  doubtless  had  his  own  pe- 
culiar views  on  this  subject.  He  held,  "  a  man 
was  a  man,"  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  from  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  jackets,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  of  high  or  low  degree,  and  a  fellow  being 
heir  to  a  patrimony  did  not  infer  that  his  man- 
man  should  be  wrested  from  him.  Happily, 
the  heir  of  Craigholm  seldom  asserted  his  rights  as 
a  man,  and  when  he  did  make  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, it  was  out  of  his  mother's  hearing; 
and  his  manly  forbearance  with  her  erroneous  doc- 
trines was  truly  astonishing.  Mrs.  Riddle  pro- 
nounced him  a  delightful  young  man,  and  fervently 
wished  her  Gilbert  possessed  some  of  his  many 
excellencies.  Poor  good-hearted,  roystering, 
thoughtless  Gilbert  was  ever  getting  into  scrapes ; 
out  of  which,  however,  he  always  managed  to  come 
scathleBS — thanks  to  his  father's  gold. 

CHAPTER  XXL 
While  Mrs.  Carstairs  and  her  son  were  at  Fentril 
House,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Durward ;  more  especially  as  I  had  ob- 
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tained  no  information  of  his  journey  to  Scotland. 
Neither  did  Winter  know  of  his  coming ;  but  a 
cordial  reception  awaited  him  at  Fentril  House. 
Mr.  Kiddle  was  a  staunch  friend,  and  his  lady, 
ever  courteous,  could  make  herself  the  most  de- 
lightful of  hostesses.  She  was  fascinating  when 
she  chose,  and  apparently  sincere.  Mr.  Durward 
was  not  the  only  man  who  belie?ed  that  every 
exoellenoe  belonging  to  woman  was  embodied  in 
the  lady  of  Fentril  House. 

Mr.  Durward  had  come  to  bid  a  long  farewell. 
He  was  going  abroad — as  I  feared ;  and  the  old 
Parsonage  was  to  be  his  home  no  more.  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  missionary  at  heart,  and  his  active 
zeal  and  untiring  energy  fully  qualified  him  for 
his  great  undertaking ;  his  life  was  not  dear  to 
him,  and  to  spend  it  in  his  Master's  service  was  his 
constant  aim.  To  water  and  dress  the  cultivated 
soil  were  too  tame  duties  for  bis  spirit.  To  seek 
out  and  bring  in  the  fallow  ground,  of  whioh  other 
labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  took  no  heed,  and 
to  sow  the  good  seed  where  briars  and  thorns  only 
grew,  were  nobler  missions,  and  he  hastened  to 
fulfil  them.  He  was  going  away ;  Mr.  Durward 
was  like  all  the  world,  unkind.  He  could  go  at 
duty's  call,  without  a  thought  of  the  friendless  or- 
phan he  had  promised  to  protect.  How  selfish  to 
leave  home  and  friends  and  country — for  what  P  A 
benighted  land,  a  barbarous  people,  a  lone  weary 
pilgrimage;  in  sooth  it  was  a  strange  self- 
ishness, but  there  was  no  call  for  him  to  go, — he 
was  useful,  honoured,  and  beloved  where  he  was  ; 
he  went  of  his  own  accord,  thereby  needlessly 
vexing  those  who  loved  him.  Was  that  not  un- 
kind P  I  hesitated  to  say  it  was,  and  yet  self  urged 
me  to  remonstrate.  When  he  would  be  gone  who 
would  protect,  who  would  counsel  P  Winter  was 
old  and  helpless  as  myself;  he  knew  we  counted 
upon  his  guardianship,  why  was  be  faithless  to  his 
trust  P 

Tears — have  you  nothing  for  me  but  tears, 
Mara  P  and  I  would  have  your  lot  e  smiling  one. 
Little  girl  why  is  it  ever  thus  with  usP  Cold, 
thankless  heart,  that  could  resist  a  life-long  ten- 
derdess,  and  could  cast  affection  from  it  as  though 
it  were  an  empty  offering.  Blind,  dreaming  heart 
— fluttering,  yearning,  for  what  P  The  apples  of 
Sodom,  the  withering  gourd,  the  deadly  upas — 
turning  aside  from  the  goodly  shelter  of  the  far- 
spreading  oak,  to  wander  by  the  shores  of  a  dead 
sea,  rejecting  the  fruits  of  Paradise  for  dust  and 
ashes.  Why  is  it  thus  P  and  wherefore  P — We 
parted  ;  his  last  words  were  a  prayer  for  me.  A 
prayer  to  whioh  there  was  no  response — to  which 
my  heart  was  silent.  Grant  not  her  heart's  de- 
sire ;  but  keep  her  from  idols.— a  last  farewell,  a 
parting  kiss,  as  of  old,  and  he  was  gone— gone  in 
the  silence. 


CHAPTBR  XXH. 
The  weather  had  «  singular  effect  on  Winter's 
temper,  and  she  was  invariably  cross  on  a  cloudy 


sunless  day;  her  cough,  too,  was  particularly 
troublesome  at  such  times.  It  chanced  on  one  of 
these  unfortunate  days  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  ber.  There  was  no  sunshine,  not  a  speck 
of  blue ;  the  wind  wailed  in  the  woods,  and  the 
trees  shed  their  leaves  at  the  feet  of  departing 
summer.  Nature  wore  a  funereal  aspect,  and  I 
knew  it  would  be  one  of  Winter's  bad  days.  Re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  it,  I  put  on  a  cheerful 
face,  and  hurried  along  to  meet  my  old  nurse.  She 
was  not  at  the  window,  as  usual,  but,  remembering 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  my  coming,  I  thought 
lightly  of  it,  and  marched  boldly  in.  Briton,  a 
favourite  dog  of  Mr.  Durwent*s,  and  his  parting 
gift,  gave  me  a  boisterous  welcome ;  but  Winter 
received  me  distantly.  I  pretended  not  to  notice 
any  change,  and  inquired  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude, after  ber  health,  abused  the  weather,  and 
grumbled  at  the  wind.  It  had  suddenly  changed  its 
course,  and  from  wailing  and  warring  in  the  woods 
had  taken  to  blustering  with  hapless  pedestrians, 
and  whirling  dust  into  their  eyes. 

The  weather  wasn't  of  no  consequence,"  Winter 
said,  "  and  tli3  wind  wasn't  more  unkind  nor  more 
changeable  than  some  folks  she  know'd.  I  beg- 
ged Winter  not  to  be  cross,  and  reminded  her  she 
was  the  only  friend  I  had  now.  This  appeal  failed 
in  its  effect,  and  seemed  to  exasperate  Winter. 

"  What's  the  good  of  being  a  friend  to  them  as 
won't  make  no  return  P"  she  asked ;  "  the  best  on 
us  gets  tired  in  time." 

"  Are  you,  too,  thinking  to  forsake  me,  Winter  P" 

"  It  ain't  safe  to  try  human  nafur  too  far,  Miss 
May." 

"  What  have  I  done  P" 

"  Gone  and  despised  them  as  you'd  best  have 
thought  more  of,  that's  all,  Miss  May.*' 

"  But,  Winter " 

"  Nay,  thee  needn't  say  ought,  Miss  May ;  I've 
my  opinion,  and  it  ain't  your'n ;  but  I  wish  you 
hadn't  been  left  to  a  lorn  old  woman's  care  as  don't 
have  no  say." 

"Winter,  you  do  not  understand — " 

"  Peace,  child ;  it's  thee  as  knows  nought. 
Thee'd  think  more  on  true  friends  if  thee  did." 

"  Friends  are  all  alike — selfish,  unkind,  fickle — 
a  dog  is  more  faithful." 

"  Hey  day,  have  we  come  to  this  on't  already  ; 
folks  who  get  high-minded  had  best  not  be  left  to 
try  'emselves." 

Briton  came  and  licked  my  hand,  and  looked  op 
at  me  with  his  mournful  eyes  as  if  he  sympathised 
with  my  failing.  I  was  displeased,  and  spoke 
bitterly,  despite  my  amiable  resolutions  to  bear 
patiently  with  Winter's  ill  humour.  Wiuter  did 
not,  however,  as  usual,  give  in ;  and  I  could  not 
leave  my  old  Lurse  in  anger.  She  did  not  offer  to 
go  a  part  of  the  way  back  with  me,  although 
Briton  stood  ready  at  the  door,  but  sat  knitting 
quite  indifferent.  A  turn  of  the  east  wind  had 
frozen  the  partial  thaw,  again  Winter  was  more 
abdurate  than  ever.  I  could  meet  conciliation 
half  way— a  glance,  a  smile,  a  single  kind  word, 
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could  subdue  and  soften  me  in  my  roost  implacable 
mood — but  to  have  to  make  concession,  unasked, 
unaided,  was  a  hard  task,  and  Winter  knew  it.  I 
went  up  close  to  her  to  say  good-bye  ;  she  knitted 
on  withour  taking  any  notice. 

"  I  may  not  be  back  for  a  long  while,  Winter." 

No  answer — tbe  needles  clicking  against  each 
other,  and  the  nimble  fingers  plying  them  with  re- 
doubled speed. 

"  I  shall  see  you  at  church  ?" 

u  I'm  a-going  a  journey ." 

"  Ion,  Winter  ?  Where,  when  P" 

"  I  ain't  made  up  my  mind.'* 

"Are  you  tired,  living  here,  Winter  P" 

"  Sick  on't ;  I  can't  abide  this  place ;  and  there 
ain't  no  call  why  I  should  go  against  my  mind  to 
please  other  folks,  Miss  May. 

"  Of  course  not,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you 
did,  Winter." 

"  There's  a  time  for  everything,  Miss  May,  and 
it's  come  to  my  time  to  mind  myself — folks  as  can 
do  without  friends  don't  want  'em— happen  some 
day  you'd  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  me  when 
you  think  you  can  look  arter  yourself — leastways, 
that's  how  you  does.  And  we  ain't  all  taints  like 
Mr.  Durward.     I  ain't." 

"I'U.  come  on  a  sunshiny  day  next  time, 
Wiater." 

u  That  won't  make  no  odds,  Miss  May.  My 
hearing  ain't  good  for  fine  speeches  now.  Miss 
May ;  you've  show'd  wot  you  can  do  to  friends, 
and  wot's  done  can't  be  mended." 

"  Leave  me  then,  Winter,  in  peace,  at  least  if 
you  will  go — and  no  one  shall  make  any  unwilling 
sacrifice  on  my  account,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"They'd  best  not,  Miss  May." 

And  this  was  Winter,  who  could  speak  thus — 
Winter,  who  had  ever  been  kind  and  faithful,  and 
had  promised  never  to  leave  me — what  a  world  it 
Utas  of  change — I  was.  wellnigh  weary  of  it. 
Winter  insisted  I  should  take  Briton  (she  had  her- 
self  to  mind),  and,  to  humour  what  I  considered  an 
odd  whim,  I  called  the  dog  after  me.  She  held 
out  to  the  end,  shook  hands  with  great  formality, 
and  never  once  came  to  tbe  window  to  nod  while 
I  was  in  sight. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Wintbb  was  not  in  her  accustomed  pew  on  Sunday 
—a  week  passed,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  her,  for  an  accumulation  of  duties  kept  me 
fuUy  occupied.  Mrs.  Carstairs  was  pleased  to 
take  a  fancy  for  me,  and  the  little  leisure  time  I 
was  allowed  at  Fentril  House  was  devoted  wholly 
to,  her  entertainment.  At  such  times,  however, 
her  dear  boy  was  sent  to  the  garden  or  the  music- 
loom  with  his  "  cousins,"  which  was  quite  a  re- 
lief, as  be  had  an  uncomfortable  way  of  fixing  his 
languishing  eyes  upon  one,  without  seeming  to  be 
at  all  aware  of  it.  Present  or  absent,  however, 
lira.  Carstairs'  theme  was  her  son ;  And  the  fond 
mother  never  dreamed  that  any  person  could  weary 


of  so  interesting  a  topic.  "  My  boj,  Colin,  Jus! 
Austin — "  how  I  dreaded  this  unvarying  prelude 
to  a  life  history  which,  so  far  as  it  extended,  had 
but  one  incident  worthy  of  record,  namely,  that  a 
man-child  had  been  born  into  the  world. 

I  had  been  honoured  with  several  solemn  inter* 
views  with  the  heir  of  Craigholm,  always  in  pre- 
sence of  his  parent.  So  punctilious  was  tbe  young 
gentleman,  so  courtly  and  grave  that  1  felt  to  have 
properly  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  interview  I 
should  have  belonged  to  a  by-gone  century,  and 
worn  patches  and  powder,  and  been  the  proud  rep- 
resentative  of  an  ancient  house,  instead  of  a 
nobody. 

Mrs.  Carstairs  quite  approved  of  her  soa's 
dignified  deportment,  and  even  sanctioned  sundry 
little  attentions  which  were  offered  with  chival- 
rous gallantry.  On  one  of  those  occasions  I  was 
respectfully  solicited  to  sing  a  particular  song  lor 
which  the  heir  or  Craigholm  manifested  a  pre- 
ference. Mrs.  Riddle,  who  was  present,  smiled 
encouragement.  A  nervous  headache  hurried 
Mrs.  Carstairs  to  her  own  room  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  song,  and  her  kinswoman 
hastened  after  her  to  administer  consolation,  leer- 
ing her  daughters  behind ;  Fanny  hovering  near 
"  Cousin  Colin,"  as  usual,  by  desire. 

When  the  song  was  ended  we  were  alone.  My 
pupils  bad  disappeared. 

"Pray  do  not  rise,  Miss  Anstin,"  entreated 
"  Cousin  Colin."  "  The  children  are  quite  oh) 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  (with  a  paternal 
air),  I  have  waited  for  this  opportunity." 

1  looked  hopelessly  round  for  some  corner  of 
escape,  but  "  Cousin  Colin''  had  placed  himself  so 
as  to  render  escape  impossible. 

"  Listen,  Miss  Austin,"  he  hurriedly  continued  ; 
"  that  song,  which,  allow  me  to  observe,  you  do 
great  justice  to,  has  awakened  witLin  this  breast 
emotions — " 

"  I  cannot  listen  further,  Mr.  Carstairs  "  I  inter* 
rupted,  "  and  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  pass." 

With  a  reproachful  glance  he  resumed,  "I 
thought  you  above  the  coquetry  of  your  sex,  Miss 
Austin,  but  indeed  I  fear  you  misunderstand  me. 
The  most  unhappy  of  men  simply  craves  your  friend 
ship — a  tenderer  sentiment  is  out  of  my  power." 

Mr.  Carstairs ! 

"  Allow  me  Miss  Austin,  I  am  an  honourable 
man,  and  will  not  under  present  etreumstaiioas 
deny  that  confidence  to  which  you  are  entitled." 

"  But  which  I  decline,  Mr.  Carstairs,"  said  I, 
with  as  great  an  assumption  of  dignity  as  I  could 
command.  "  And  I  trust  as  a  gentleman  you  will 
no  longer  detain  me  here  against  my  will.*' 

"  Not  a  moment  longer  than  simply  to  assure  yon 
Miss  Austin,  that  your  good  sense  and  other 
nameless  virtues  has  won  my  esteem,  and  had  not 
my  affections  been  irrevocably  fixed  upon  a  young 
lady  whom  nature  has  equally  gifted  with  yourself, 
but  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  her  favours,  and 
placed  in  a  subordinate  position  also  like  yourself, 
alas  my  idolised  girl." 
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A  slight  ratling  sonnet  made  the  Lothario  start 
mid  look  round.  "Good  heavens  !"  he  whispered, 
CT  we  are  surprised.  Miss  Anstin  I  rely  npon  your 
secresy." 

Mrs.  Carstairs  had  returned  in  time  to  hear  the 
concluding  words  of  her  son's  unfortunate  declara- 
tion1. She  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  but  stood 
staring  at  me  with  her  small  grey  glittering  eyes  as 
if  she  had  been  a  serpent  charmer,  and  I  that 
▼eneinous  reptile. 

Her  son's  boasted  manliness  suddenly  forsook 
him  his  sallow  cheek  brushed,  and  without  a  word 
be  slunk  otit  of  the  room. 

How  long  the  lady  would  have  preserved  her 
commanding  attitude  is  uncertain  or  how  long 
it  would  have  spell-bound  me  to  my  seat — the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Riddle  broke  the  charm.  With 
her  usual  quick  perception  she  saw  something 
amiss  at  a  glance,  and  explained  an  unfortunate 
mistake  had  incurred  Mrs.  Carstairs  displeasure, 
and  begged  that  lady  would  summon  her  son  who 
could  easily  satisfy  all  forties.  Mrs.  Carstairs 
again  fastening  her  glittering  eyes  npon  my  face 
denounced  me  as  an  impoater,  Rke  the  rest  of  my 
crass,  and  assuring  Mrs.  Riddle  that  the  young 
woman  to  whom  she  had  been  induced  to  entrust 
the  education  of  her  innocent  daughters  was  alto- 
gether unworthy,  she  related  to  her  the  disgraceful 
scene  she  was  witness  to, 

Mrs.  Riddle  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  take  a 
mild  view  of  the  case.  "  Where  are  your  pupils 
Miss  Anstin  f"  she  asked. 

"  8ent  purposely  out  of  the  way  that  my  poor 
boy  might  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  this  designing 
young  woman,"  replied  Mrs.  Carstairs,  who  had 
suddenly  recovered  strength  of  lung  and  voice. 

M  Madam  1  insist  upon  your  son,  Mr.  Colin 
Carstairs,  being  summoned,"  said  I,  «•  such  insult 
is  unmerited,  nor  shall  I  submit  to  it  longer/' 

"My  son  you  shall  ntvor  set  eyes  upon  again 
Mist— poor,  deluded,  injured  boy ;  we  leave  Fentril 
House  this  very  dny." 

"  My  dear  Bertha,  compose  yourself,  entreated 
Mrs.  Riddle.  Poor  Colin  has  doubtless  been 
merely  indulging  in  a  little  school-boy  farce, 
practising  a  pretty  speech  to  make  at  some  future 
day  to  the  fortunate  lady  of  his  choice." 

"Idolized  girl,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Carstairs 
with  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  Fanny  entering  at 
the  same  moment  looking  so  unconscious  and  in- 
nocent in  her  new  flounced  silk,  was  the  signal  /or 
both  ladies  to  become  hysterical  in  earnest/' 

Dismissal  was  my  doom,  and  I  heard  it  without 
dismay.  Mrs.  Riddle,  whom  I  suited,  would  have 
retained  mjr  services,  at  Mr.  Colin  Carstair's  re- 
quest. I  believe  he  made  some  sort  of  awkward 
blundering  explanation  whioh  the  lady  of  Fentril 
House  declared  herself  satisfied  with,  but  she 
feared  to  offend  her  wealthy  kinswoman  who  was 
nriplacable.  Nor  was  I  sorry  to  leave  Fentril 
House  for  an  unknown  and  untried  home.  It  was 
ungrateful  to  say  I  had  no  friend  there.  Mr. 
Rfcktte  treated  me  witk  great  consideration,  and 


although  he  did  not  interfere  with  his  lady's  do- 
mestic arrangement,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
duty  easy,  he  seemed  grieved  at  my  supposed 
delinquency,  but  I  was  not  permitted  a  defence. 
Nannie  wept  bitterly  when  I  bade  her  adieu — poor 
girl,  she  stood  my  friend  to  the  last. 

"You'nl  been  sair  put  upon,  miss,"  said  she, 
"  but  keep  a  stout  heart,  an'  ne'er  heed  an  auld 
wife's  claver ;  wha  ken's  but  you  may  live  to  see 
day  about  yet  wi'  her,  and  her  chilpet-faced  laddie. 
It  wadna  be  for  the  Kkes  o'  him,  I  wad  tyne  my 
peace  o'  mind." 

Nannie's  advice  and  consolation  Was  sincere,  if 
ludicrous,  and  I  warmly  reciprocated  her  hope  that 
we  might  meet  again  in  the  journey  of  life.  1 
forgot  to  mention  at  parting  Nannie  slipped  a 
letter  into  my  hand,  it  was  from  "  Cousin  GoKn," 
and  contained  all  his  present  stock  of  ready  cash, 
of  which  "  trifling  amount  he  begged  my  accep- 
tance"— at  the  same  time  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  I  had  preserved 
the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  me,  and  assuring 
me  that  any  service  he  could  render  at  any  future 
period  would  be  cheerfully  performed.  All  com- 
munications in  the  meantime  which  friendship 
might  suggest,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the 
night  policeman,  whose  addresswas  enclosed  in  large 
text.  The  letter  I  destroyed  along  with  the 
guardian  of  the  night's  address,  the  money  I  re- 
turned, marked  private,  to  Craigborm. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Winter  was  gone  I  knew  not  where  atid 
Briton  was  now  my  sole  protector.  As  I  bad  no 
fixed  plan  for  the  present,  I  decided  upon  accept- 
ing Ana  Grant's  (now  Mrs.  John  Wallaoe's)  oft- 
repeated  invitation  to  visit  her  in  her  happy  home. 
In  truth  I  sorely  needed  a  little  rest  and  quiet,  be- 
fore again  entering  upon  new  duties.  We  had  not 
met  since  we  were  school  girls  at  Park  House  In- 
stitution, but  Ann  krew  me  at  a  glance,  and  gave 
me  a  sisterly  welcome.  Nor  was  her  husband  be- 
hind his  wife  in  hospitality.  Britain  made  friends 
with  the  ••  baby  "  (of  course  the  most  wonderful 
child  that  ever  was  born),  who  with  right  royal 
condescension  suffered  its  chubby  hand  to  be 
licked,  but  drew  back  with  insulted  modesty  when 
Briton's  black  nose  peered  too  near  the  smiling, 
dimpled  cheek.  Ann's  husband  was  a  fine-looking 
intelligent  man,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than 
herself;  but  they  were  admirably  suited  to  each 
other,  and  were  very  happy.  Ann  would  have  had 
me  to  make  her  home  my  own.  And  Mr.  Wallace 
insisted  that  I  should  stay  until  something  turned 
up,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  make  application 
for  a  situation  until  I  rebelled  and  threateued  to 
runaway,  without  any  prospect  whatever. 

Mr.  Wallace  got  the  "  Times,"  and  I  answered 
every  advertisement  likely  to  suit,  without  success, 
at   which   I  thought  my   friends  were   pleased. 
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Ann  hoped  I  should  get  settled  in  Scotland,  near 
herself.  Dear,  kind,  true  Ann.  Grant,  she  would 
not  change  like  all  the  rest,  nor  forsake  or  throw 
me  off  as  "Winter  had  done  so  remorselessly. 
Winter!  where  was  sheP  How  often  did  I 
wonder  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  night,  how 
often  did  I  find  her  in  dreams  only  to  lose  her 
again  when  day  returned. 

Chagrined  at  my  ill-success,  unknown  to  Ann 
or  her  husband  I  applied  for  a  vacant  situation 
some  miles  out  of  London,  and  had  the  happiness 
to  obtain  it.  Mr.  Wallace  wished  to  make 
inquiry  after  the  "  party  "  negotiating  for  my  ser- 
vices, but  as  I  was  required  to  enter  on  my  duties 
at  once  no  time  was  allowed  the  cautious  Scotch- 
man to  test  the  respectability  of  the  family  at  "  The 
Orange,"  who  had  already  secured  me  as  precept- 
ress to  the  junior  members. 

Ann  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newby  once  being  on  a  visit  to  "  Ashton9" 
when  she  was  governess  there,  and  thought  it 
most  probable  the  Newby's,  of  ''The  Grange'* 
were  the  same ;  they  had  several  children.  I  never 
doubted  but  "The  Grange"  Newbys  and  the 
•  Ashton "  Newbys  were  one,  and  set  out  with 
new  hope  and  fresh  courage  and  invigorated 
strength  to  encounter  new  trials,  new  difficulties, 
and  new  duties,  but  I  trusted  to  experience,  if  not 
the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  past  months  spent  with 
the  friend  of  my  earlier  days.  A  greater  degree 
of  happiness  than  had  fallen  to  my  lot  at  Eentril 
House. 

Going  back  to  England  was  like  going  home. 
I  had  met  with  much  genuine  kindness  in  Scotland, 
and  I  felt  I  was  leaving  true  friends,  but  my  heart 
turned  to  England  still,  my  happy  childhood  home, 
the  resting-place  of  those  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest.  And  surely  I  should  find  Winter,  an 
empty  aching  void  in  my  heart,  I  loved  the  trusty 
tried  friend  of  old,  although  if  she  had  forsaken  me 
I  was  always  searching  for  her  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  and  felt  almost  certain  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  grey  mantle  at  the  train.  Pas- 
sengers crowded  the  way,  and  before  I  could  effect 
a  clearance  through  luggage  and  opposing  vehicles 
the  last  bell  rung,  and  I  was  forced  to  take  my 
seat,  unreasonably  disappointed,  and  but  half-con- 
vinced that  Winter  was  not  in  the  same  train, 
booked  for  London,  and  vet  I  knew  the  idea  was 
"  preposterous  " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
"  Weite,  as  soon  as  you  arrive,"  repeated  Ann, 
with  a  last  embrace,  "  and  don't  forswear  Scotland 
you  genuine  Englisher,"  shouted  her  hearty  hus- 
band. The  doors  were  fastened,  signal  given,  friends 
waved  a  last  adieu,  and  familiar  faces  were  whirled 
out  of  eight — many  for  ever.  I  was  well  supplied 
with  books  and  newspapers,  and  had  chatty  com- 
panions a  great  part  of  the  way ;  but  the  journey 
was  for,  aud  travelling  even  at  the  rate  of  thirty 


miles  an  hour  becomes  tedious  at  length.  The 
sharp,  elderly  lady  opposite  who  had  a  wide-awake 
look,  and  seemed  to  take  in  everything  at  a  glance 
began  to  nod,  and  the  two  young  ladies  on 
either  side  of  her,  her  daughters,  taking  the 
cue  from  their  parent,  elosed  their  large,  round, 
startled  eyes ;  I  sat  watching  their  slumbers  and 
wondering  how  any  one  could  possibly  attempt  to 
sleep  in  a  railway  carriage,  the  sharp  mamma  gave 
nasal  iutimation  of  being  sound  asleep.  Somehow 
she  grew  more  indistinct,  a  sudden  haze  filled  the 
carriage,  we  seemed  to  glide  along  more  smoothly, 
and  the  rumbling  noise  of  the  train  waxed  fainter 
and  died  away  altogether.  By  order  of  the  railway 
company,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  some  influential 
party,  we  were  telegraphed  back  to  Scotland,  and 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  myself  back  at 
the  station  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  hour  as  that 
on  which  we  had  started,  and  also  to  find  every- 
thing as  we  had  left  it,  to  meet  the  same  faces  in 
the  same  places,  and  straining  my  eyes  for  a  miss- 
ing one,  to  see  it  afar  off,  smiling  and  beckoning 
me  nearer.  Now  I  knew  that  it  was  Winter,  and 
she  had  on  the  identical  grey  mantle ;  when  I  tried 
to  force  my  way  to  her  something  held  my  feet, 
and  my  voice  as  well,  when  I  would  have  shouted 
to  Winter  to  stop.  Briton  got  under  cab-wheels 
and  shrieked  in  a  most  dreadful  manner ;  making  a 
tremendous  effort  to  save  him,  I  fell  forward  into 
the  sharp  lady's  arms,  in  the  midst  of  what  I  at 
first  conceived  to  be  a  thunder  storm,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  train  passing  through  a  tun- 
nel. I  bad  been  fast  asleep  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  haze  had  cleared  away,  but  a  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness pervaded  our  carriage,  and  I  missed  the  dawn 
despite  my  effort  to  keep  awake.  At  one  of  the 
stations  where  we  stopped  (near  London)  a  gentle- 
man laid  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  our  compart- 
ment. A  friend  called  to  him  from  another  car- 
riage, he  raised  his  head,  it  was  Mr.  Raleigh  ;  I 
drew  further  back  my  thick  veil,  hid  my  face,  and 
ho  did  not  recognise  me.  Closing  the  door  again 
he  turned  away.  It  was  broad  daylight,  nearing 
business  hours,  and  the  business  and  bustle  of  day 
was  already  commenced  in  the  mighty  city  to  which 
we  were  fast  hastening.  I  felt  nervous  as  we  ap- 
proached our  destination.  I  entered  London  for 
the  first  time  alone,  a  stranger  amongst  thousands, 
in  the  midst  of  dense  moving  multitudes  to  be  soli- 
tary and  uncared  for,  to  be  surrounded  with  un- 
familiar faces,  to  be  friendless  and  alone,  alone  in 
its  truest,  widest  sense,  and  yet  an  "  atom  in  a 
heap." 

If  a  tear  fell  at  my  utter  loneliness,  stronger, 
and  braver  hearts  have  failed  them  in  such 
moments. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
I  was  directed  to  drive  to  an  hotel,  where  a  vehi- 
cle would  be  in  waiting  to  take  me  to  my  new  home. 
In  obedience  to  these  instructions,  I  was  making 
a  vain  attempt  to  collect  my  luggage,  with  the  as- 
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fstanee  of  the  polite  potter,  Who  advised  me  kindly 
to  give  myself  no  trouble  whatever,  when  to  my 
unspeakable  joy  I  discovered  an  old  frieud  in  the 
crowd,  "  Tom  Breeze."  Had  I  met  Tom  nearer 
home,  I  should  not  have  recognised  him  so  readily, 
but  place  and  circumstance  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  strengthening  vision,  and  sharpening  me- 
mory. The  recognition  was  mutual ;  Tom  cast 
away  the  half- finished  cigar,  and  tendered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  kindest  manner,  offering  to  see  me 
safe  to  my  hotel ;  an  offer  I  gladly  accepted.  On 
the  way  thither,  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  world  was  going  well  with  him, 
and  he  likewise  informed  me  of  his  future  pro- 
spects. "  Tom  "  had  begun  the  world  under  pleas- 
ing auspices— excellent  governors,  house  A  1  in 
the  trade,  himself  a  trifle  successful  on  the  road, 
salary  raised  three  times ;  in  short  the  young  com- 
mercial had  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  his 
start  in  life.  His  rattling  talk  kept  up  my  spirits, 
and  gave  me  no  time  to  think. 

I  waa  expected  at  Brookley 's — party  from  the 
Orange  nor  arrived— looked  for  shortly.  Tom 
having  seen  me  safe  so  far,  took  his  leave,  with  a 
regret  that  business  called  him  away  before  having 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  me  with  another  protec- 
tor. He  believed  like  myself,  however,  it  was 
"  all  right,"  and  hoped  the  Grange  would  turn 
out  all  that  could  be  desired. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Breeze  was  proud  of  her  first- 
born, fie  seemed  to  inherit  much  of  her  sanguine, 
loving  nature ;  he  had  also  her  merry  sparkling 
eyes,  with  his  father's  shrewd  expression ;  he  was 
energetic  and  pushing,  determined  to  get  on,  and 
seemed  likely  to  attain  his  end.  A  slight  spice  of 
vanity,  arising  perhaps  from  a  knowledge  of  his  im- 
portance, and  a  correct  estimate  of  his  personal 
attractions  were  but  venal  offences,  which  were 
fully  overbalanced  by  the  parental  assertion  that 
Tom  was  the  best  of  sons.  These  words  told  their 
own  tale  also  of  a  life  of  toil  near  a  close,  of  a 
long  journey  almost  ended,  of  a  blustering  day 
well-nigh  spent,  of  gathering  shaddows  falling  fast, 
of  a  coming  night,  aud  a  quiet  rest  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

Hours  passed,  and  no  messenger  from  the  Grange. 
I  was  informed,  however,  that  I  had  unlimited 
power  to  order  what  I  chose,  at  the  Grange  ex- 
pense.    The  Newby's  were  not  stingy,  that  was 


plain.     I  was  too  nervous  aud  fluttered  to  eat,  and 
as  the  day  advanced  I  worked  myself  up  into  a  - 
fever  of  excitement ;    I  was  accommodated  with  a 
private  parlour,  aud  sat  like  a  state  prisoner  at  the 
closely  railed  windows,  eagerly  watching  for  a  re- 
lease.    Mrs.  Brookley  sent  her  compliments,  and 
would  I  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  the  family  P     I 
would  have  preferred  remaining  in  my  solitude, 
where  I  was,  but  not  wishing  to  appear  unamia- 
ble  before  strangers  who  *ere  mindful  of  me,  I 
accepted  the  invitation.    Into  a  comfortable  sitting 
room,    with  a  cheerful  lookout,  I  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Brookley,  who  had  received  me,  as   "  the 
Grange  young  lady,"   to  a  plump  little  peachy- 
cheeked  lady,  Mr.  Brookley's  missis,  and  five  small 
Brookleys,  clamouring  round  a  well-spread  table. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Brookley,  aged  ten,  came  instantly 
forward,  and  shook  hands  in  a  frank  manner    Mas- 
ter John  James  Brookley  next  in  rotation,  likewise 
did  the  same,  and  last  of  all  the  twins  waddled  up, 
and  held  their  rosy  lips  to  be  kissed ;   a  band  of 
well-trained,  well-looking  children,  rosy  and  good- 
humoured  ;   and  although  my  entree  delayed  their 
dinner,   they  neither  sulked  nor  lost   patience. 
Mrs.  Brookley  was  an  active,  bustling,  business  wo- 
man, with  a  motherly  way  about  her  when  she  sat 
down  with  her  family,  that  seemed  donned  for  the 
occasion.     Her  natural  disposition  seemed  kind, 
and  her  eyes  were  soft  and  blue  and  sorely  beiled 
the  sharp,  cute  expression  her  countenance  assumed 
when  she  was  on  duty.     She  seemed  interested  in 
the  friendless  stranger  at  her  board,  and  without 
being  inquisitive,  drew  from  me  a  slight  sketch  of 
my  history.     She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  New- 
bys,  neither  had  her  husband,  who  had   been  ap- 
prised by  letter  of  my  arrival.     Many  parties  knew 
the  house  as  didn't  know  the  landlord,  Mr.  Brookley 
said,  and  Mr.  Newby's  not  being  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  host,  was  no  matter  for  surprise.      Mrs* 
Brookley  was  piqued  at  not  being  able  to  recall 
the  party  in  question ;    she  evidently  prided  her- 
self on  her  individual  acquaintance  with  all  her 
customers ;   how  her  momory  could  escape  a  family 
of  importance  she  couldn't  say.    Dinner  was  hardly 
over  when  the  long- looked  for  messenger  arrived, 
I  left  Mrs.  Brookley  endeavouring  to  coax  her 
youngest  bairn  to  eat  his  pudding,  and  descended 
alone,  to  meet  Mr.  Newby,  as  I  supposed. 
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THE  WINTER. 

Was  I  bound  to  chronicle  events  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  and  the  ice  upon  the  ponds, 
and  curlers  eurled  every  day  until  the  game  became 
a  weariness,;  and  even  old  Captain  Abel,  who 
lived  thirty-one  and  a  half  years  and  six  days 
without  seeing  a  flake  of  snow,  except  at  a  distance 


of  four  hundred  miles,  on  the  top  of  the  Himalayas, 
said  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  buds  were  ever  likely  to  burst 
again  ?  Was  I  bound  to  sit  down  and  write  in 
such  circumstances — more,  at  least,  than  those 
interminable  folios; — but  I  did  not  promise  to 
allow  my  readers,  if  I  have  any,  a  glimpse  into  my 
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profession,  if  Any  of  them  cared  to  look  ;  none  of 
them  would,  so  the  description  of  these  folios  does 
not  matter — blue  lined  and  red  money  columns,  I 
fear ;  but  it  signiieth  not— only,  excepting  them, 
was  I  to  write  in  this  cold  weather  P     Ever  sinoe 
the  12th  December,  1859,  I  have  felt  no  desire  to 
make  minutes.     I  have  not  recovered  the  sunset 
of  that  evening  yet.     It  was  the  most  beauteous 
scene  of  its  nature  ever  seen,  by  me,  at  least,  in 
Britain  or  out  of  it.   I  suppose  it  woe  Id  have  been 
regarded  as  a  preliminary  of  this  desperate  winter, 
if  it  had  not  occurred  towards  the  middle  of  it. 
There  are  farms  in  this  country,  where  the  ground 
has  not  been  touched  for  ten  weeks  of  1859,  and 
ten  weeks  of  1860,  making  twenty  weeks  of  snow- 
ing  up  altogether ;  nothing  so  long  previously  being 
known  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
There  are  corn  and  straw  in  this  country  that  have 
stood  on  the  fields  in  stooks  for  that  period  ;  and 
there  were  remnants  of  the  harvest  work  of  1859, 
that  had  to  be  oompleted  in  March,  1860.     The 
snow  came  down  in  October,  before  the  crops  of 
late  corners  were  collected,  and  the  frost  followed, 
with  snow,  and  more  snow,  until  the  breath  of 
spring— which  has  been  the  coldest  breath  breathed 
over  this  oountry  during  any  of  the  springs  of  many 
years.      The  stooks  were   doubtless  exposed   in 
upland  glens — for  they  should  have  been  in  every- 
where before  the  middle  of  October,  if  they  had 
been  ready.  Clever  farmers  in  the  Lowlands  forget 
the  condition ;   but  similar  weather  has  brought 
the  same  covering  to  the  soil,  and  kept  it  long 
there,  everywhere.   In  the  North  of  England  there 
are  roads  that  have  not  been  passed  over  for  nearly 
three  of  the  last  twelve  months,  at  a  stretch — and 
could  not,  as.  they  were  many  feet  deep  in  snow. 
The  destruction  of  wild  animals  in  all  quarters 
defies  estimate  or  statistics.     Wood  pigeons  have 
been  sold  for  a  penny ;  and  greater  numbers  have 
died  for  nothing,  and  have  never  been  brought  to 
pot.     The  fatality  among  the  smaller  birds  will 
render  our  "  leafy  glades" — when  we  have  any — 
voiceless  as  Australian  forests.     What  the  lark 
and  the  mavis  may  have  done  with  themselves,  or 
how  many  linnets  are  spared,  none  can  tell.     The 
"  finches,"  of  all  species,  have  been  saddened  suf- 
ferers.     Desolation   has  assailed   the  family   of 
crows,  notwithstanding  their  industrious   habits. 
Even  the  muir  fowl,  so  harmless  generally,  have 
come  down,  like  the  Assyrians  described  by  Byron, 
not  on  our  folds  but  on  our  yards,  and  done  battle 
with  ruthless  ploughmen  for  the  possession  of  oats 
in  these  corn  yards.   Hare  soup  has  been  a  comfort 
in  oold  nights,  to  persons  who  do  not  dine  on 
expensive  materials ;  but  a  cottage  door  can  be 
bolted  and  locked,  and  when  hare  soup  forms  the 
meal  should  be  bolted  and  locked  before  supper. 
An  ingenious  woman,  living  near  the  hills,  made 
more  money  this  season  out  of  a  small  field  of  oats 
than  was  ever  taken  for  a  similar  supply  in  any 
former  year.     The  clever  saleswoman   saved  the 
cost  of  leading.     The  corn  was  never  quite  ready  ; 
but  the  hares  and  the  muir-fewl  differed  in  opinion 


with  the  owner  on  that  subject — as  she  expected 

and  wished.  They  came  down  to  take ;  and  re- 
mained in  considerable  numbers — snared  and  taken. 
The  stooks  were  admirably  paid;  but  the  plan 
answers  in  any  season,  late  in  the  year. 

The  digressive  powers  of  a  human  being,  with  a 
pen  in  hand,  a  fire  before  him,  a  lamp  beside  him, 
hail  rattling  on  the  glass,  and  a  wintry  wind,  a* 
the  close  of  March,  tirling  at  the  door  and  trying 
the  window,  are  only  illustrated  slightly  by  all  these 
sentences,  concocted  to  explain  how  a  man,  who 
can  help  it,  should  not  be  required  to  labour  in 
disagreeable  weather.  The  fate  of  living  and 
loveable  creatures  out  of  doors  is  celebrated  pret- 
tily in  some  verses  that  have  nestled  long  in 
manuscript  in  my  desk.  I  know  not  how  they 
came  there,  or  that  they  have  not  been  long  ago 
published  and  set  to  music.  "  I  know  not  even  the 
name  of  the  gentle  writer,  with  the  fanciful  signa- 
ture ;  but  whoever  wrote  them  will  most  assuredly 
forgive  me  for  their  publication,  if  now  the  desire 
expressed  in  the  last  of  the  five  has  no  existence, 
and  a  fair  one  has  been  found,  as  ••  merry,  patient, 
faithful,  aye  and  pretty,"  as  the  robin  redbreast. 

Pretty  robin  redbreast !  on  a  bare  thorn  sitting, 
With  swelling  bosom,  beak-like  eye  and  soft  pencill'd 
wing, 
How  oft'  I've  watch'd  thee  joyously  till  with  a  chirrup 
flitting, 
Coquettish!?  about  my  path  thouwouldst  so  sweetly 
sing, 

Pretty  robin  redbreast ! 

Merry  rob'n  redbreast  !  cruel  wintry  weather, 

Can  never  chill  thy  flutt'ring  heart,  can  never  make 
thee  sad; 
What  though  the  blackbird's  song  is  hush'd,  and  lowly 
in  the  heather, 
The  skylark  hides  with  scarce  a  chirp  ?  Thou  singeat 
ever  glad. 

Merry  robin  redbreast  ! 

Patient  robin  redbreast!  hard  thy  lot  and  dreary, 
When  biting  frost  locks  up  thy  stores,  and  gentle 
friends  forget 
As  round  their  blazing  hearths  they  pass  the  winter's 
hours  so  weary, 
That  bobby  sings  without  their  doors,  hungry,  but 
happy  yet. 

Patient  robin  redbreast ! 

Faithful  robin  redbreast !  round  my  humble  dwelling* 
The  wintry  winds  are  whistling — the  flowers  have 
died  away, 
And  many  summer  birds  have  flown ;  still  thou  art  near 

me  telling 
Thy  low  wild  tale  of  brighter  days,  more  constant  fkr 
than  they. 

Faithful  robin  redbreast ; 

Happy  robin  red-breast  I  listening  to  thy  ditty, 

As  oft  I  do,  I  wish  that  if  among  the  fair  there  be, 
A  ringle  one  as  merry,  patient,  faithful  aye  and  pretty, 
As  thou  ait,  fate  would  make  her  mine,  and  then  shall 
I  like  thee, 

Be  happy,  robin  redbreast 
— De-wit. 

My  slight  knowledge  of  natural  history  comes 
in  here  to  disturb  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  Pretty 
robin  redbreast  is  a  very  wicked  creature — gets 
often  angry,  and  flies  into  violent  passions ;  and  I 
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tear  me  lie  is  not  a  strict  vegetarian.  Such  a  scold 
as  he  is  occasionally,  when  not  attended  to.  Ah, 
gentle  poet !  if  you  have  found  a  pretty  robin  red- 
breast of  a  woman,  and  made  thy  nest  with  her,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  thou  hast  experienced 
collisions  of  temper,  as  the  fit  was  on  thee,  and 
thou  didst  neglect  the  charmer  who  preferred  her 
own  sweet  notes  to  thine,  and  a  few  more  bank 
notes  than  genius  often  produces,  to  either  of  the 
other  couple  of  kinds. 

It  is  the  cold  weather  that  brought  on  me  the 
idea  of  reading  old  manuscripts — because  the  task 
enabled  me  to  sit  over  the  fire ;  and  here  is  another 
fancy  sketch,  by  William  Cyples,  who  has  long 
since  made  for  himself  a  name,  and  a  good  name 
too,  among  poets.  It  also  may  have  been  pub- 
lished years  since;  but  I  have  only  read  it  in 
manuscript,  and  it  might  be  published  a  hundred 
times  with  great  advantage  to  the  reading  society 
—one  getting  larger  day  after  day.  It  sets  many 
things  in  a  right  view  : — 

Ever  the  sad  sea  wave  with  hollow  wash, 

Is  tossing  to  and  fro  upon  the  shores. 
Always  the  river,  with  a  lengthening  plash, 

Flows  as  t'were  urged  along  by  ghostly  oars. 
Ever  the  leaf  is  falling  with  a  swirl 

Which  never  misses  the  worm-eaten  ground ; 
Always  the  finest  flower's  best  bad  does  curl, 

And  wither  of  the  sunbeam's  golden  wound  1 

Ever  the  maiden,  in  her  secret  room, 

Shed>  tears,  for  she  has  missed  the  proper  youth  ; 
Always  the  friend  is  angered  at  the  doom 

That  blight's  all  honour  and  betrays  »H  truth. 
Ever  the  crowned  one  upon  the  throne 

Has  aching  brows,  from  gold's  too  heavy  weight ; 
Always  the  poet  breaks  into  a  moan, 

Beholding  earth's  unalterable  fate ! 

Ever  the  waves  come  dancing  to  the  beach, 

And  laugh  and  babble  with  the  yellow  rocks ; 
Always  the  wicked  river  will  upreach 

To  kiss  the  reeds,  which  tremble  at  the  shocks. 
Ever  the  leaf  comes  peeping  at  the  world, 

And  opens  wide  its  gay,  green-fringed  eye ; 
Always  the  flower  has  a  new  bud  unfurl'd 

Ton  know  not  how,  although  close  standing  by ! 

Ever  the  maiden  ends  her  side-long  glance 

With  a  quick  flash,  which  some  one  reads  full  well . 
Always  the  friend,  his  best  joy  can  enhance 

With  one  whose  heart  is  sound  as  is  a  bell. 
Ever  the  king  wears  light  his  royal  crown 

Because  his  honour  far  his  height  outstrips ; 
Always  the  poet  laughs,  while  nuts  are  brown, 

And  red  the  colour  of  a  maiden's  lips ! 

One  change  compensates  another ;  but  as  society 
ieeps  moving,  1  have  no  right  to  freeee  and  sit 
still. 

MB.  HAJLLAMd's  OfFIOB. 

1*  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  should  remember 
that  I  had  accompanied  my  friends  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Eilbattery,  and  Mr.  Pittenweem,  of  Moorcleuch, 
in  search  for  the  lost  woman,  sister  to  the  man 
who  fell  among  the  horses'  feet  of  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Nimmo,  on  a  summer  eve  of  last  year,  and 
was  by  Mr.  Graham  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Morton,  the  energetic  mother  of  two  energetic 
sons,  and  the  energetic  wife  of  an  indolent  but 


particular  toll-keeper ;  how  the  stranger  fell  far- 
ther into  fever,  and  lingered  on  till  the  corn  was 
shorn,  and  the  rigs  were  bare ;  how  Mr.  Nimmo, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  economical  heart,  made  Mr* 
Graham  acquainted  with  the  sins  of  his  youth, 
when  he  wanted  to  settle  down  in  his  age ;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  suspicion  was  raised  in 
the  mind  of  that  gentleman  regarding  the  identity 
of  Mrs.  Morton's  lodger  with  Mr.  Nimmo's  rela- 
tive, and  also  how  this  suspicion  was  confirmed  by 
letters  and  papers,  which  Mr.  Garvie,  when  he 
came  to  know  of  them,  said,  in  the  professional 
sense,  were  competent  to  establish  the  case  in  any 
court  of  law  in  the  European  kingdoms. 

Three  gentlemen  searching  London  for  a  lost 
womau  whom  neither  of  them  had  seen,  and  who 
had  no  address,  struck  Mr.  Dallas,  the  chief  clerk 
of  Messrs.  Blank  and  Co.  as  a  stifflsh  subject. 
Neither  the  loquacious  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the 
old  book-store,  nor  the  sententious  bookseller 
himself — although  both  were  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  fugitives,  from  different  motives,  those  of 
the  husband  being  benevolent,  and  those  of  the 
wife  exacting — could  give  us  any  idea  of  the  route 
taken  by  the  daughter  of  our  friend  and  her 
children  two. 

Mr.  Dallas  undertook  the  case — as  he  would 
have  undertaken  any  case — but  without  hope  of 
success  in  his  own  mind,  although  he  did  not  quite 
say  so.  With  the  purpose  of  improving  time,  Mr. 
Pittenweem  carried  Mr.  Graham  to  the  discoverer 
of  a  patent  manure,  calculated  to  banish  guano 
from  the  market,  and  ruin  the  Messrs  Gibbs  and 
Peru  together.  We  got  to  the  door  in  November 
last,  as  amply  described,  and  having  got  there  we 
knocked,  as  instructed  on  a  small  brass  plate ;  and 
"  in  course  of  time"  a  female,  approaching  a  lady 
in  appearance,  and  advanced  in  years  to  the  dubious 
time  which  nobody  of  the  feminine  gender  regards 
complacently,  if  unmarried — unless  for  reasons 
such  as  those  existing  in  Miss  Graham's  case — 
opened  the  door.  An  apparition  of  this  nature  in 
a  business  office  appeared  very  odd;  but  Mr. 
Pittenweem  bowed  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  portress,  and  inquired  if  Mr. 
Harland  was  at  home.  The  lady  intimated  that 
Mr.  Harland  was  not  at  home,  but  would  return 
soon — if  the  gentlemen  ohose  to  wait.  Accord - 
ingly,  they  paid  the  cabn.au  and  waited. 

Passing  through  a  dark  passage  and  an  inner 
door,  we  ascended  a  narrow  stair,  with  several 
awkward  turnings,  and  came  to  another  lobby  or 
passage,  with  several  doors,  and  each  door  ticketed 
with  the  name  of  some  unprofitably-sounding 
speculation,  on  the  joint-stock  principle ;  and  on 
the  last  door  of  all,  as  presiding  over  the  five,  we 
found  marked  the  name  of  Mr.  Harland.  The  lady 
passed  thereinto,  followed  by  the  three  gentlemen. 
Our  conductress  seated  herself  on  a  ohair,  with 
the  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  situated  between 
that  bright  spot  in  the  room  and  a  commercial 
table,  covered  over  its  length  and  breadth — and 
neither  is  small — with  papers  and  newspapers, 
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disposed  in  something  like  regularity;  while  at 
the  wall  behind  the  table,  with  space  enough  for 
a  huge  ehair  and  a  passage  over  a  carpet  in  its 
old  age,  stood  a  nest  of  drawers,  evidently  also 
approaching  the  last  stage  of  existence;  a  few 
chairs  of  antiquated  mould,  and  two  blinds — very 
brown  and,  I  should  say,  dirty — on  the  two  win- 
dows, completed  the  equipments  of  Mr.  Harland's 
office. 

The  lady,  before  taking  her  place,  desired  us  to 
be  seated  ;  and  her  advice  was  followed.  I,  who 
knew  something  of  the  owner  of  the  office,  was 
astonished  to  find  it  so  good,  neat,  and  trig-like. 
Mr.  Graham,  who  expected  to  meet  a  great  specu- 
lator in  fish-bones  and  patent  manures,  was  dis- 
pleased evidently  with  the  complexion  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Pittenweem  had  met  his  old  friend  Mr.  Har- 
land  in  too  many  positions  to  be  in  the  slightest 
manner  surprised  with  any  new  situation.  Either 
from  a  feeling  that  he  had  brought  us  there,  and 
being  responsible  for  our  reception  must  say  some- 
thing, or  his  confusion  of  dates,  features,  and 
localities,  Mr.  Pittenweem  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  lady  was  quite  well,  and  had  been  quite  well 
from  the  time  when  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her :  and  she  assured  him  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
had  been  otherwise  than  quite  well  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  but  she  did  not  share  his  remembrance  of 
any  previous  meeting  between  them.  He  acknow- 
ledged at  once  that  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  since  the  circumstances  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, but  he  handed  her  his  card,  and  believed 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  recollect  having  done  him 
the  honcur  of  consulting  him  regarding  her  hus- 
band's affairs.  The  inexorable  lady  rejoined,  that 
Mr.  Pi t ten  wet  m' 3  card  did  not  assist  her  memory, 
that  Mr.  De  Tosca  had  never  employed  her  to 
consult  any  one  ou  his  affairs  while  he  lived,  and 
she  had  not  been  even  in  this  country  for  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  the  last — indeed,  not  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  had  any  husband.  Mr. 
Pittenweem  was  dreadfully  embarrassed  with  his 
mistake— and  we  could  not  help  him.  He  apolo- 
gised on  the  ground  that  he  had  observed  a  great 
resemblance  between  Mrs.  De  Tosca  and  Mrs. 
Harland  ;  and  from  the  circumstances — referring 
to  the  lady  being  custodier  of  Mr.  Harland's  office 
— he  had  more  easily  fallen  into  this  mislocation 
of  the  two  ladies  in  his  own  mind ;  but  his  friends 
present  could  assure  Mrs.  De  Tosca  that  he  was 
apt  to  get  confused  on  some  points. 

"  Constitutionally  disposed,"  I  remarked. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Graham. 

Mrs.  De  Tosca  relieved  his  apprehensions  by 
the  assurance  of  its  being  quite  a  compliment  to 
be  mistaken  for  Mrs.  Harland,  who,  she  was  in- 
formed, was  a  very  handsome  lady. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  bad  gallantry  enough  to  say 
that  Mrs.  De  Tosca  had  been  correctly  informed  ; 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  the  causes  of  that 
opinion  when  Mr.  Harland  appeared. 

"  Too  late  by  six  and  a  half  minutes,  my  dear 


sir,"  said  that  gentleman ;  ''detained  at  the  India 
House  by  some  transactions  for  my  estimable  friend 
here"— Mr.  Harland  bowed  to  the  lady.  "  Sorry 
to  have  kept  you  waiting.  And  these  are  your 
friends.  One  of  them  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting.     I  trust  your  health  is  improved,  sir.*9 

Mr.  Harland  bowed  to  me,  and  before  I  could 
inform  him  that  my  health  had  not,  for  a  long 
period,  admitted  of  any  improvement,  so  far  as  I 
desired  or  knew,  he  ran  on — 

"And  this  is P" 

"  Mr.  Graham,  of  Kilbatlery,"  said  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem. 

"  Proud  to  make  the  acquaintance,  Mr.  Graham  ; 
we  live  in  the  city  here,  dear  sir,  no  getting  into 
the  country  on  easy  terms;  vile  prospects  of 
bricks  and  mud,  feel  it  immensely ;  great  depri- 
vation, for  the  memory  of  green  fields  haunts  me 
like  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  golden  age,  dear  sirs, 
my  innocent  youth,  when,  Mr.  Pittenweem,  I 
might  say  to  you — 

We  twa  aes  ran  about  the  braes, 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine." 

"  You  do  me  the  honour  of  mistaking  me  for 
my  father,"   said  Mr.  Pittenweem. 

The  little  gentleman  rubbed  his  hands,  "  Very 
good,  dear  sir,  extremely  good  indeed;  don't  re- 
member your  ever  saying  anything  better.  These 
gentlemen,  Mrs.  De  Tosca,  regard  me  as  an  ante- 
diluvian." 

Thereupon  Mrs.  De  Tosca  assured  the  little 
man  that  gentlemen  were  often  mistaken ;  and  he 
pulled  off  his  lavender  coloured  kid  glove  from  his 
left  hand,  and  placed  both  gloves  on  the  deek  with 
remarkable  precision.  He  is  an  elegant  little 
man,  of  indefinite  appearance  as  to  age ;  undoubt- 
edly his  hair  is  grey,  his  face  wan,  worn,  and  a 
little  wrinkled ;  but  he  dresses  sprucely — white 
neckerchief,  cambric  handkerchief,  comer  appear- 
ing from  a  pocket  in  the  breast  of  his  coat — that 
garment  a  little  over  brushed ;  vest  white,  with 
bluish  green  checks, — and — it  is  needless  to  de- 
scend further. 

I  half  think,  but  I  don't  kuow,  that  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Graham,  began  to  fear  somehow  that 
his  time  might  be  wasted,  and  he  might  be  brought 
by  some  indescribable  process  within  the  toils  of 
Mrs.  De  Tosca ;  but  at  auy  rate  he  suggested  that 
as  they  had  called  on  business,  and  the  lady's  bu- 
siness was  delayed  by  the  two  affairs  coming  into 
collision,  he  and  his  other  friends  would  adjourn 
for  a  short  time,  and  leave  his  new  friend  to  finish 
with  the  lady.  But  the  latter  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  finish  with  Mrs. 
De  Tosca  for  a  very  long  time  indeed — they  had 
to  visit  the  Foreign  Office,  and  I  know  not  bow 
many  consulates,  most  important  engagements; 
"could  he  do  anything  for  his  friends  nowf" 
"  Well,  if  it  was  all  the  same,  as  Mr.  Graham  had 
no  money,  and  really  wanted  some,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  crushed  and  detained,  very  probably 
robbed  too,  in  the  pressure  at  the  bank  offices  from 
three  to  four,  he  would  prefer  to  finish  that  buai- 
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i  then,  and  return  at  a  quarter  past  three  with 
precision." 

The  little  man'B  eyes  brightened  up  at  the  talk 
of  banks  and  money,  and  he  would  have  had  plea- 
sure in  passing  Mr.  Graham's  cheque;  but  he 
found  a  convenience  in  banking  with  a  West-end 
house,  business  among  the  consulates,  and  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  his  young  man  was  out. 

Mr.  Graham  assured  him  that  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  while  to  trouble  that  young  man,  as 
the  walk  was  a  short  one  to  Princes  Street,  and 
we  would  all  return  at  a  quarter  past  three  pre- 
cisely. 

As  we  stepped  away,  Mr.  Pittenweem  lingered 
with  his  old  friend  in  the  passage.  "  You  should 
not  have  spoken  of  money,  I  am  afraid,  before  the 
old  gentleman ;  money  is  his  weak  point.  I  could 
lay  long  odds  that  he  borrows  from  you  before 
night,"  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Graham.  "I  don't 
take  your  odds  in  anything  because  I  should  win, 
being  forewarned  now ;  but  I'm  poor,  afflictingly 
poor — going  to  draw  ten  pounds  to  pay  my  hotel 
bill,  last  I  know  of,  that's  my  cue ;  must  borrow 
from  my  aunt,  so  he  don't  borrow  from  me,  I  war- 
rant you.  How  long  you  have  stopped,  Mr.  Pit- 
fenweem,  What  have  you  been  saying  to  your 
friend/"' 

"  Only  reminding  him  of  some  little  matters, 
now  lhat  he  has  an  account  with  a  West  End 
banking  house,  I  offered  to  take  his  cheque,  but 
he  tells  me  all  these  old  affairs  are  out  of  his  hands. 

"  And  his  memory,  too,  I  suppose,"  supervened 
Graham. 

"  That's  not  improbable  either ;  he  has  led  a  ro- 
mantic life.  On  his  feet  now,  however,  in  his 
old  age,  he  says.  As  he  desires  to  be  generous 
in  my  case,  he  suggested  a  note  at  three  months ; 
and  then  he  spoke  of  bills  in  his  hands  which  I 
might  buy,  and  pay  myself  in  profit." 

"  You'll  not  do  it  Pittenweem  P" 

"  Well,  I  may  and  I  mayn't.  .  I  may  collect  it 
for  him,  but  I  would  not  buy — at  least,  I  would 
not  pay." 

*'  Would  you  promise  P" 

*'  No  certainly,  nearly  the  same  thing." 

Who's  Mrs.  De  Tosca  P" 

"  How  should  I  know  more  than  the  lady's 
name  P     You  seem  interested  in  her  Mr.  Graham." 

"  Yes  certainly  nihil  kumanum  blienum,  but  I've 
forgot  my  latin.  Now  she  belongs  to  the  human 
species.    There's  the  bank." 

BILLS  AND  BUSINESS. 

At  a  quarter  past  three  exactly,  u  Now,"  said  our 
little  friend,  "gentleman  take  chairs,  be  seated 
Mr.  Graham,  bless  me,  dear  sir,  how  well  you  do 
look,  you've  quite  recovered,  rifle  drill  I  suppose, 
grand  spectacle.  Dear  Mr.  Pittenweem,  when  you 
and  I  were  young,  we  might  have  leaped  Curtius 
like  into  the  gulf  duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
nori,  as  old  Lovat  said." 

"As  old  Lovat  quoted,"  I  remarked. 

"  Right,  dear  sir,  you  are  nearer  off  the  irons 
than  myself,  a  classical  education's  a  grand  thing, 


dear  sir.  There's  Mrs.  De  Tosca  now,  she  is  v 
wonderful  lady — speaks  ten,  writes  sixteen  lan- 
guages, fit  to  be  an  Ambassadress,  or  lady  of  a 
foreign  secretary ;  bless  me,  how  we  waste  time." 

"That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Graham, "  anent  this  new 
manure  scheme,  Pittenweem  here  names. " 

"  It's  precious,  dear  sir,  a  precious  manure,  cal- 
culated to  elicit  the  dormant  riches  of  the  land  and 
make  the  old  hills  a  rush  of  bloom  in  the  season. 
Yes,  that's  a  capital  hit,  a  fortune  to  an  enterprising 
man  like  yourself,  Mr.  Graham.  I  was  mentioning 
the  manure  to  Mrs.  De  Tosca,  I  have  had  her  good 
opinion  thereupon,  and  I  thought  of  asking  the 
Foreign  Secretary  just  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
French  treaty  on  the  subject ;  but  I'll  write  to  Gob- 
den,  he's  Foreign  Secretary  de  jure  and  almost  de 
faeto.  Oh  !  Gladstone,  dear  sir,  does  as  he's 
ordered,  his  only  hobby  was  eheap  raisans,  he  pro- 
mised to  put  a  few  shillings  per  cwt  of  currants 
and  rasins  into  the  pockets  of  the  Greek  growers 
last  time  he  had  the  blessing  of  the  Greek  Patriarch 
and  kissed  that  eastern  papa :  Gladstone's  a  Greek 
theologically. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Graham,  "  the  manure- 
let's  have  that." 

"  Certainly,  dear  sir,  let  me  see,  thirty  million 
persons,  six  million  families,  suppose  one  pound  of 
fish  per  week  for  each  person  yield  one  pound  of 
refuse,  bones  and  skin,  dear  sir,  per  week,  for  each 
family,  six  million  pounds  material.  I  have  it  all 
on  paper,  calculated  to  produce  one  huudred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum,  with  addition  of 
vegetable  matter  to  be  introduced  in  manufacture 
of  equal  weight,  produce  three  hundred  thousand 
tons ;  cost  of  collecting  fish  refuse  say  three  pounds 
per  ton,  cost  of  vegetables  one  pound  per  ton,  being 
weeds  before  the  seed  matures,  cut  off  by  the  roots ; 
total  average  cost,  two  pounds  per  ton ;  cost  of 
manufacture,  what  I  call  working  expenses,  one 
pound  per  ton;  selling  price— ruin  the  Gibbs 
— six  pounds  per  ton;  capital  necessary,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  realised  profits,  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  besides 
French  clause.  I  declare,  dear  sirs,"  added  the 
little  gentleman,  leaping  from  his  chair,  and  half 
skipping  round  the  table,  " % fortuna  faoet  fortibu*  * 
there's  nothing  like  this  manure  in  the  globe." 

"It's  a  heathen  saying,"  Pittenweem  said, 

"  Its  in  the  rudiments,"  remarked  the  specu- 
lator. 

"  Have  you  any  specimens  P"  Mr.  Graham 
asked. 

"  At  home— home,  sweet  home,  dear  sir,  or  as 
it  once  was,  ere  ever  the  spoiler  came— a  sweet 
home,"  and  the  excited  trafficker  seemed  struck 
down. 

"You  could  bring  them,"  Pittenweem  sug- 
gested. 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow— even  so— but 
there  cometh  to  each  beating  heart  that  day  without 
a  to-morrow — however,  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  at  Mr  Pittenweem,  and  I 
looked  at  them. 
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"  A.  little  overcome,  dear  eirs,"  said  the  mar* 
chant,  "I apt  ray  part  well,  but  it  is  all a  straggle ; 
all  a  hypocrisy  gentlemen,  necessary  in  Hfe ;  the 
maobiae  is  here,  the  man  is  elsewhere.  Now 
again  to  business,  all  feeling  mast  be  crushed 
under  business.  To-morrow  yon  shall  have  all  the 
information  farther,  and  specimens  I  possess.  We 
talked  of  these  bills  Mr.  Pittenweem.  I'm  not 
responsible ;  you  know  the  past,  a  common  every 
day  story  of  hopes  nip't  i*  th'  bud  by  oppression! 
robbery,  and  villainy.  Some  day  the  rain  pf 
Sodom  will  quench  this  burning  heap  of  lies.  I'm 
not  responsible,  but  I  think  you  should  not  lose  by 
me.  Jf  we  sell  the  manure  patent,  alio'  right,  or 
the  sjlver  mines,  I'm  square,  or  the  plantations  on 
Lebanon,  but  I  doubt  the  title ;  or  would  you  take 
an  estate  in  Central  America  P 

"And  be  good  for  my  tenentry,"  Pittenweem 
remarked.  "  Well,  dear  sir,  they  might  do  better/' 
the  old  gentleman  was  brightening  up  once  more, 
and  the  sarcasm  is  true. 

"  Then  as  to  the  bills,  here  they  are,  one  for 
£250,  two  for  £300  each,  in  all  £850,  drawn  by 
Petrie  on  Jones,  accepted  by  Jones,  endorsed  to 
myself.     You  may  have  them  cheap." 

"Who  is  Petrie  P" asked  Pittenweem. 

"  Petrie,  dear  sir,  is  with  the  dead." 

"A  bad  look-out  that,"  added  the  lawyer; 
"  leave  any  estate." 

"Wife  and  two  childen.  Since  my  escape 
ex  tenebru,  so  to  say,  I  have  been  there,  but  found 
only  a  she  dragon ;  I  am  happy  to  understand  that 
my  poor  friend  was  not  in  her  hands  during  the 
days  of  his  life." 

"  Ton  mean  that  this  lady  whom  you  describe 
as  a  dragon  is  not  Mrs.  Petrie." 

"  No  she  is  not,  and,  dear  sirs,  \  am  grateful, 
seeing  I  loved  that  ingenious  youth,  although  I 
only  knew  him  in  business." 

u  And  Jones,  is  he  dead  too  P" 

"  No,  so  far  as  we  hear— he  has  gone  to  your 
country— so  much  I  ferreted  out,  and  has  got  into 
partnership  with  a  foolish,  hair-brained  young 
fellow  who  has  fallen  into  his  father's  estate,  and 
proposes  to  turn  part  of  it  into  gas,  and  cultivate 
the  tea  plant  on  the  balance." 

Mr.  Graham  was  interested,  I  was  amused. 

"  Grow  the  tea  plant,  did  you  say  P"  I  asked. 

"  So  Mrs.  Jones  says !" 

"And  where  may  she  live,  please  P" 

"  In  London,"  remarked  the  bill-seller,  "  but 
that's  like  saying  nothing.  She  came  here  once 
or  twice — wanting  money,  but  not  lately.  She 
could  not  give  his  address.  I  think  she  did  not 
know  it.  You  may  find  it  out.  The  bills  you 
may  have  to  cancel  the  past  Mr.  Pittenweem,  and 
a  small  sum  now  to  clear  the  transaction.'' 

'They're  not  worth  much,"   the  bnyer  sug- 


1  The  stamps,"  said  the  seller,  "  cost  more  than 
a  pound." 

"  The  stamps  are  spoiled,"  answered  the  inex- 


orable Pittenweem.     "  I  ooufd  not  throw  *Q)}qj 
away  on  them.' 

"I^ot  me  see  *b*ifc"  sfid  Qrahafn-  "Vefl 
they're  all  right  enough  so  far  as  I  gee.  Po  yon. 
wish  to  proceed  against  the  drawer's  family  fof 
them?1* 

"Dear  sirs,  that's  exactly  out  of  jny  wish,  you. 
observe ;  for  the  Petries  were  a  very  Reserving 
family,  and  I  would  rather  endorse  without  re- 
course on  drawer  or  self." 

"  So  by  the  value  of  the  bills,  if  any,  would  be 
reduced,"  remarked  the  querist,  "and  you  said  the 
drawer  is  dead,  and  you  don't  know  where  his 
family  are.** 

"  I  said  the  drawer  is  dead." 

"And  you  did  not  know  where  his  f*mjly 
reside  P" 

" I  have  not  said  so,  dear  sir;  at  least  I  think 
not." 

"We  inferred  so  much,"  remarked  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem. 

"  You  might  have  inferred  it ;  and  as  I  intend 
to  save  recourse  against  Petries  estate,  if  there  be 
any  ever,  why  I  led  you  not  astray." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "you  gave  me  to 
understand  that  you  only  knew  this  person,  the 
drawer,  in  the  way  of  business ;  and  you  were  un- 
acquainted with  his  wife  P" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  dear  sir  !" 

"Wei),  I  understood  so.  Now,  pursuing  the 
matter,  has  she  any  effects  P" 

"  None  whatever,  I  believe." 

"  Does  she  live  in  town  P" 

The  question  was  objected  to,  but  at  last  we 
got  from  the  speculator  the  reasons  of  hb  ob- 
stinacy. She  did  live  in  town.  Moreover,  he 
knew  where  she  lived.  There  was  a  mystery  in 
the  case.  A  week  since  he  could  not  have  cleared 
it.     Now,  he  had  heard  his  "  late  wife — " 

"  Your  wife  P"  said  Mr.  Pittenween. 

"  Has  gone  out  pf  time  into  a  happier  state,'9 
he  explained. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  expressed  his  sorrow,  and  made 
the  common  inquiries  into  particulars.  "  Not  long 
ago.  I  should  not  have  gathered  from  your  ap- 
pearance— " 

"I  told  you,"  said  the  merchant,  "that  the 
machine  is  here,  the  man  elsewhere.  My  clients 
and  business  friends  care  nothing  for  my  domestic 
sorrows,  and  they  never  know  them." 

Then  it  turned  out  that  when  his  wife  lived, 
she  knew  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  and  this  dealer 
was  none  other  than  the  servant  who  had  been  so 
unceremonious  on  a  previous  occasion  to  a  friend 
of  ours.  Long  ere  this  time  it  will  be  observed 
that  our  acquaintance  of  the  manure  trade  had 
carious  associates.  This  clothes  dealer  lived  in 
Bentinck  Street." 

"Not,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "Bentinck  Street/ 
let  me  see — that  I  know !" 

"  I  should  think  you  did  not  know  my  Ben- 
tinck Street,  dear  sic,  it's  out  of  your  line ;  and 
not  young." 
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He  then  Wormed  us  that  some  time  ago,  as  he 
now  understood,  the  widow  and  her  twp  children 
had  gone  to  reside  with  this  acquaintance ;  illness 
supervened — very  common  occurrence— and  re- 
markable that  it  is  not  commonner — and  so  every- 
hing  had  been  neglected. 

"  Then  you  don't  take  the  bills  Mr.  P.?"  said 
his  companion. 

t'  They're  not  worth  taking— only  the  chance  0/ 
thi  s  Jones,  who's  he,  and  where  ?'* 

"Somewhere  in  Scotland/*  said  the  seller, 
"  growing  tea  and  making  gas,  these  are  not  so 
common  trades.     He  will  be  easily  found." 

"And  when  found,  what  then?"  inquired  Mr. 
Fhtenweem. 

"  Deal  with  him,"  replied  the  holder,  "  for  re- 
covery.   Put  them  into  the  hands  of  your  lawyer." 

"  And  defend  them  against  all  cavil,"  Mr.  P. 
pursued.  "  I  might  take  them  to  recover  for  you, 
and  remit  you  the  balance,  when  found." 

"I'd  rather  melt  them  at  once;  I  prefer  it," 
said  the  debtor — "  a  clean  sweep ;  and  I  want  to 
make  some  inquiry  further  into  Petrie's  affairs. 
It  needs  money — that  and  Mrs.  De  Tosca's ;  and 
the  silver  mine  brings  nothing  in ;  the  patent  ma- 
nure hangs ;  my  company  for  raising  and  working 
fibres  is  lost  from  want  of  funds ;  three  patents 
for  paper  material  gone  too ;  here's  a  splendid 
gas-burner  going  for  want  of  nursing — a  hundred 
pounds  to  day  may  be  worth  ten  thousand  a  month 
hence.  Time  presses,  dear  sirs,  expenses  grow, 
bills  mature;  the  sun  rises  and  he  sets — he  is 
going  to  set  just  now — last  time  for  many,  dear 
sirs — a  very  solemn  thought,  dear  Mr.  Pittenweem 
— what  will  you  give  P  A  hundred,  and  cancel 
the  debt — tremendous  sacrifice,  as  retailers  say." 

Mr.  Pittenweem  shook  his  head.  "Rather 
cancel  the  debt  without  any  payment  than  that." 

"  Not  a  hundred  ?"  asked  his  correspondent. 

"Mot fifty,  nor  twenty, nor  ten," responded  the 
tempted. 

Matters  looked  ill  for  immediate  requirements. 
"You  were  to  make  certain  inquiries  regarding 
Mrs.  Petrie,  or  for  her — where  were  you  to  in- 
quire P" 


"  It  matters  not,  dear  sir,  its  my  business  now. 
I  think  I  can  do  these  bills ;  but  time  presses ; 
shall  I  see  you  to-morrow — when — where  P 

Why  did  you  draw  these  bills  at  such  horriblp 
dates — thirty  months  and  three  years  P 

"  It  was  a  transaction  in  land — a  principality 
on  the  Musquito  coast,  conjoined  with  a  share  in 
a  patent  pen ;  some  speculations  in  Partugal ;  a 
few  transactions  in  caps — percussion  caps — gene- 
ral balance  of  account,  with  interest  extending 
over  three  folios. 

"It's  a  hard  case,"  Mr.  Graham  remarked. 
"  Suppose  you  give  twenty,  Mr.  Pittenweem,  and 
pay  the  balance  if  you  recover ;  you  don't  want 
profit. 

"  Could  not  do  it  that  gentleman  answered ; 
"  say  five." 

Five  was  as  bad  as  nothing  in  the  holder's  eyes. 
Finally,  as  a  compromise,  he  agreed  to  ten,  with  % 
promise  of  further  benefit  if  the  accepter  was  dis- 
covered in  a  state  of  riches. 

"  We  may  say  the  manure  specimens  pn  Mon- 
day, rather  than  to-morrow ;  and  will  call  here  at 
one."  "  Very  good,  dear  sir ;  it's  a  mint  of  money 
to  the  happy  purchaser— a  noble  patent.  Fortu- 
na  faciet  fortibus.  Good  afternoon,  a  pleasant 
drive — must  go  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
Swedish  consulate  before  six.  These  are  the 
documents — receipt  with  stamp  for  ten — thank 
you  kindly,  Mr.  Pittenweem,  for  this  discharge— 
future'transactions  will  have  a  better  ending,  I 
hope  sincerely.  Strange  fellow,  this  Napoleon, 
turning  the  world  upside  down.  "  Le  prince  dm 
monde  present  ei  du  monde/ktur." 

"  I  object  to  both  clauses,  chiefly  to  the  last." 
said  Mr.  Pittenweem. 

"  Oh  only  for  a  few  months  or  years,  dear  sir ; 
but  I  must  see  what  Palmerston  has  to  say  of 
him." 

"Well,  good  afternoon, — the  sovereigns  are 
right  P" 

"Quite  right,  all  right— I'll  just  enter  the 
transaction,  or  I  should,  dear  sirs,  have  accom- 
panied you." 


ON    THE    DEEP. 


TRANSLATED  BT  WYKB  W.  BAYLISS  FROM  THE  GIRMA5  OF  DR.  A.  BUCHHBIK. 


On  the  deep,  on  the  glorious  deep, 
Here  live  we  in  gladness  and  mirth, 

While  we  glide  in  our  quivering  bark  o'er  its  breast, 
Andforgetting  the  sorrows  that  shadow  this  earth, 

The  heart  is  at  peace,  and  our  troubles  at  rest. 
On  the  deep,  on  the  glorious  deep. 

On  the  deep,  on  the  shadowy  deep, 
When  night  oloses  calmly  around, 
Then  echos  are  heard  o'er  the  trembling  wave, 


And  the  mariner  lists  to  a  sweet  syren  sound, 
Alluring  him  down  to  the  water  nymph's  cave. 
In  the  deep,  in  the  shadowy  deep. 

On  the  deep,  on  the  infinite  deep, 
Still  shall  we  be  save  in  His  care, 

Who,  whether  the  storm  in  its  fury  we  breast, 
Or  the  murderous  hand  of  the  pirate  be  there, 

Will  guide  the  fierce  tempest,  or  hush  it  to  rest, 
On  the  deep,  on  the  infinite  deep. 
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Seven  Years,  and  other  Tales.  By  Julu  Kavanaoh. 

3  volume*.  London  -.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
Thesb  volumes  have  nothing  very  interesting  or 
original  in  them.  The  first  story  is  rather  a  pretty 
tale  of  a  young  French  girl,  who  is  wooed,  and 
Ultimately  won,  by  a  "  heavy  Fleming  youth," 
named  Baptiste.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is,  her 
reformation  from  a  terrible  coquette  to  a  hard- 
working domestic  girl,  when  her  tardy  but  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  Baptiste 
ensues.  In  true  novel  style,  she  is  made  to  go 
through  a  certain  number  of  trials  and  adversities, 
bearing  all  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  good.  In  fact,  Fanny  is  a 
marvellously  perfect  character,  and  Baptist  is  cut 
according  to  the  same  pattern. 

The  other  and  shorter  stories  are  not  worth 
notice.  They  are  nothing  more  than  pretty,  light 
reading,  without  force,  originality,  or  genius— just 
the  sort  of  thing  to  take  up  after  dinner,  when  we 
are  extremely  sleepy,  and  in  no  state  to  attempt 
anything  requiring  thought— just  the  style  of  lite- 
rature to  fall  asleep  over,  and  feel  that  we  havn't 
lost  much  by  doing  so.  There  is  not  a  passage 
worthy  of  extract  in  the  three  volumes ;  still,  the 
first  story  is  decidedly  pretty. 


The  Book  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.   By  Dr.  Dokak, 

F.8.A.     1  vol.,  pp.  539.      London:  Richard 

Bentley.  t 

This  work  is  a  history  of  the  Princes  of  Wales, 
heirs  apparent  to  the  Crown  of  England,  from 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  to  Albert  of  Windsor.  In 
the  introductory  chapter  there  is  a  slight  aooount 
of  Llewellyn,  the  last  Welsh  Prince.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  curious  description  of  Islington  at  that 
time.  The  followers  of  Llewellen,  we  are  told, 
were  located  at  Islington— «  a  remote  and  perilous 
district  at  that  time,  with  little  about  it  to  remind 
them  of  their  distant  home,  save  the  hill  to  the 
north,  the  thieves  in  Hornsey  Wood,  and  the  pas- 
tures covered  by  cows  yielding  a  milk  for  which 
Islington  was  long  famous." 

But  these  hardy  Welsh  barons  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  relish  for  the  Islington  milk;  nei- 
ther did  they  like  the  ale.  "  Of  mead  there  was 
not  a  drop— a  melancholy  fact,  which  must  have 
passed  for  barbarism  in  the  minds  of  men  ft  the 
Court  of  whose  Prince  the  •  Maker  of  Mead'  took 
took  precedence  of  the  physician.  The  bread,  too, 
displeased  them  ;  indeed,  the  Cockneys  and  Welsh- 
men did  not  get  on  at  all  well,  and  when  the 
latter  went  back  to  their  Cambrian  fastnesses,  the 
parting  was  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  of  both. 

The  Castle  of  Caernarvon,  now  a  long,  straggling 
Pile  of  ruins,  where  owls  keep  holiday— was  com- 
menced by  order  of  Edward  I.,  in  1282,  and  oom- 
leted  in  about  forty  years.     There,  as  is  well 


known,  Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  born.  After 
his  christening,  he  was  removed  by  easy  stages  to 
London.  The  speed  of  travelling  was  somewhat 
different  in  those  days,  the  journey  having  taken  a 
fortnight !  At  the  end  of  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  we  have  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  events  of  his  reign : — 

Twenty  miserable  years,  with  a  few  brief  days  of  ex  Iran- 
gant  joy,  and  a  few,  f ery  few,  of  calm  felicity,  interreoed 
between  the  accession  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
throne  and  his  death— 1307-1337.  There  was  a  brilliant 
marriage  wilh  Isabella,  a  prodigality  of  luxury  with  a  poor 
treasury  to  meet  the  cost,  and  a  revolt  of  the  barons,  which 
soon  dispersed  all  sorts  of  inglorious  ease.  To  be  the  King's 
faf  ourite  was  but  to  inherit  death,  though  the  fate  or  one 
brought  with  it  no  experience  to  his  successor— De  Spenser 
perishing  as  miserably  as  Oareston.  The  military  reputa- 
tion of  England  was  humiliated  at  Bannockburn ;  famine 
followed  upon  defeat;  sickness  attended  famine;  and  the 
children  of  Edward  were  born  when  particular  calamity  was 
pressing  upon  England  or  the  King.  The  end  of  all  was 
that  dreadful  scene  at  Berkeley  Castle,  the  horrors  of  which 
contrast  so  strongly  with  the  joyous  shouts  that  weleomed 
Edward's  birth  at  Caernarfon.  Around  his  cradle  gay  and 
gallant  groups  of  ladies,  priests,  and  nobles ;  around  bis 
death-bed  a  couple  of  murderers  and  their  assistants.  Cries 
of  joy  hailed  his  birth  ;  his  own  shrieks  heralded  his  deith; 
but  they  were  heard  far  o?er  the  village  near  the  castle,  and 
the  startled  inhabitants  there  listened  in  terror,  and  prayed 
for  the  poor  soul  that  was  passing  away  in  such  unutterable 
torture.  Thus  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
first  English  King  who  was  deposed  and  murdered. 

Accounts  follow  next  of  Edward  of  Windsor  ; 
Edward  of  Woodstock;  Richard  of  Bordeaux; 
and  the  other  heirs-apparent  of  the  English  throne, 
up  to  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  Albert  of 
Windsor.  Of  the  latter  the  very  briefest  mention 
is  made.  "  I  *ill  only,"  says  the  writer,  "  express 
a  hope  that  it  may  be  long  before  an  author  has 
to  add  another  to  the  roll  of  princes  given  in  this 
volume."     We  cordially  respond  to  that  hope. 

Dr.  Doran's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  worth 
of  the  volume.  It  is  extremely  interesting,  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  class  of  literature. 


Lucy  Croflon.    By  the  author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret 

Maitland."     1  vol.,  pp.  317.     London  :  Hurst 

and  Blackett. 
An  extremely  pretty  tale,  written  with  a  pure 
feminine  spirit  The  story  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  is  interspersed  with  many  wise  and  beautiful 
remarks.    The  following  is  one  of  them  : — 

I  don't  think  any  lady  does  an  unbecoming  office  when 
she  sweeps  her  own  hearth,  and  serves  her  own  table.  Serv- 
ing one's  own,  even  in  menial  offices,  is  a  privilege,  and 
does  not  lower  in  all  ranks.  I  think  they  are  happy  who 
can  do  it;  but  everything  that  is  not  necessary  is  unbe* 
coming. 

That  is  very  true.  Many  a  young  woman  of 
the  present  day  might  remember  it  with  advantage. 
We  may  recommend  the  book  cordially— it  must 
become  a  favourite. 
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THE    DOMESTIC     SLAVE-TRADE. 


The  early  periods  of  Scripture  history — 
the  earliest  records  of  profane  history — 
both  afford  evidence  of  a  crime  leading  to 
degradation.  We  have  no  glimpse  into 
the  social  condition  of  early  nations  among 
whom  we  may  not  trace  the  existence  of 
this  woe;  andhowever  it  originates,  whether 
in  want  or  in  simple  wickedness,  it  seems 
to  admit  rarely  of  less,  even  in  the  life  that 
now  is,  to  one  party,  than  an  end  of  woe. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  this  crime,  in  its 
more  intense  form,  disgraced  the  ante- 
diluvian races,  and  there  is  no  ancient 
nation,  Aryan,  Assyrian,  Canaanite,  Chal- 
dee,  or  Egyptian,  among  whose  records 
we  do  not  meet  it.  At  an  early  date  the 
weaker  portion  of  our  race  supplied  slaves 
or  toys.  The  Oriental  nations  reduced 
this  "institution"  to  a  regular  system; 
and  some  of  them  continue  it  to  the  pre- 
sent date  in  a  systematic  way.  Among 
the  western  nations,  the  evil  has  never 
been  recognised  as  a  profession  to  which 
females  might  be  educated ;  but  it  has 
gone  on  from  immemorial  time,  hidden  as 
much  as  possible  from  society,  yet  followed 
by  one  and  paid  by  another  section,  while 
other  parties  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
even  while  they  talked  feelingly  of  the 
distant  heathen — forgetting  that  one  duty 
should  have  been  done,  while  the  other 
was  not  left  undone.  The  virtuous  classes 
in  female  society  never  recognised  the 
existence  of  depraved  or  unfortunate  out- 
casts, but  with  a  contemptuous  sneer — as 
if  Richard  Baxter  spoke  a  truth  applicable 
to  men,  but  not  to  women,  when,  riding 


past  the  gallows-tree,  where  the  body  of  a 
great  criminal  hung  in  chains,  and  looking 
upwards,  he  astonished  his  companions, 
who  had  been  gossiping  on  the  atrocities 
of  the  man,  by  exclaiming,  "  There  hangs 
Richard  Baxter,  except  for  the  grace  of 
God." 

This  strong  expression  perhaps  did  not 
imply  that  the  gentleman  who  used  it  was 
inclined  naturally  to  murder.  Probably 
also  the  power  named  was  not  that 
strength  implied  by  the  same  words  in 
our  revival  times.  Even  very  wicked 
men  might  be  more  wicked  then  they  are 
except  for  a  restraining  power;  that 
while  suffering  u  thus  far "  says  firmly 
"no  farther."  Mr.  Baxter  doubtless 
taught  that  no  man  knows  himself.  There 
are  many  Hazaels  on  earth  who  are  not 
Syrians  ;  and  there  may  be  many  respect- 
able persons  who  would  ask  of  certain  pos» 
abilities  as  applied  to  them  "  is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog ; "  and  who  nevertheless  might 
have  become  dogs  under  temptation. 
Then  it  may  be  remembered  that  there 
are  sins  that  do  not  affect  some  people 
who  are  inclined  to  other  sins  in  many  re- 
spects equally  loathsome.  Scripture  fre- 
quently announces  great  doctrines  in  few 
words.  The  Lord's  Grayer  is  one  of  these 
passages.  The  English  Church  keeps  it 
frequently  before  its  congregations,  and 
has  it  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  each 
service.  The  Presbyterian  congregations 
and  all  the  Nonconforming  Churches, 
having  no  liturgical  form,  more  emphati- 
cally announce   their   reverence   for  this 
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prayer  by  its  almost  general  employment 
in  some  part  of  each  service.  It  is  the  in- 
fant's prayer  lisped  at  the  mother's  knte 
among  all  the  numerous  classes  in  society 
where  mothers  are  able  and  anxious  to 
discharge  their  duty  in  their  families.  It 
is  a  universal  language  proclaiming  uni- 
versal wants,  common  to  babyhood  and 
manhood,  to  the  cradle's  edge  and  the 
grave's  side ;  yet  it  has  been  often  used 
without  an  appreciation  of  its  deep  mean- 
ings. Although  it  is  so  comprehensive 
and  short,  yet  some  persons  apparently 
suppose  that  in  their  case  portions  of  it 
are  inapplicable  and  might  have  been 
omitted.  The  error  is  theirs,  and  indeed 
they  do  not  question  the  general  propriety 
of  the  words,  for  remembering  who  was 
their  author  that  would  be  a  bold  course, 
but  they  doubt  their  application  personally 
to  themselves.  And  if  they  would  deny 
that  doubt,  it  lurks  within  them  never- 
theless, or  while  crime  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  its  punishment,  criminals  might 
he  regarded  with  less  abhorrence  and 
more  pity ;  and,  at  the  least,  any  effort  to 
reduce  their  number  would  be  examined 
by  all,  more  than  it  is  examined  now  by 
any,  in  the  light  of  a  personal  subject. 

The  researches  of  modern  times  confirm 
the  assurances  of  Scripture,  and  the  dim 
light  of  tradition,  in  assigning  a  common 
origin  to  all  the  families  of  our  race.  Even 
the  perversions  of  science  which  represent 
all  forms  of  life  as  branches  from  a  com- 
mon stem  carry  that  idea.  An  author 
or  a  scientific  man  cannot  make  himself 
absolutely  ridiculous  without  ending,  in 
one  sense,  with  the  truth. 

Community  of  origin  should  secure 
community  of  sympathy,  and  that  would 
be  able  to  maintain  all  necessary  means  for 
exhausting  this  particular  evil,  if  society 
discharged  its  duties.  It  abandons  its 
duties,  and  requires  to  be  persuaded 
by  its  interests,  when  left  to  itself; 
and  thus  we  come  by  all  the  evil  i» 
the  world.  Society  is  intensely  either 
foolish  pr  selfish.  It  is  composed  of  in- 
dividuals, and  is  therefore  an  aggregate  of 
individual  vices.  Even  among  those 
families  of  mankind  who  have  assumed 
an  air,  and  may  have  had  frequently  a 
reality  of  superiority  over  their  neighbours, 
the  "clannish"  or  the  "patriotic"  feeling 
has  never  corrected  this  evil.  They  have 
been  willing  not  only  to  trample  and  tread 
over  their  enemies  but  over  their  friends. 


The  eradication  of  individual  selfishne 
is  extremely  difficult.  It  can  scarcely  be 
overcome  in  its  simple  forms,  and  may 
have  a  deeper  root  in  other  shapes.  The 
men  who  m  our  Parliament  and  in  our 
time,  are  most  desirous  of  maintaining 
Italian  franchises  and  liberties,  dislike  the 
extension  to  their  own  countrymen  of 
similar  privileges.  We  do  not  require  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  decide  any  doubt  respec- 
ting our  "chief  magistracy."  Unirer- 
sal  suffrage  would  confer  the  crown  on 
the  present  Sovereign.  No  apprehension 
is  entertained  on  that  subject.  But  it 
might  not  return  some  honourable  heir, 
some  dishonourable  parasite,  or  some  rich 
boor  to  Parliament,  and  therefore  a 
wholesome  dread  of  universal  suffrage,  or 
of  a  franchise  based  upon  intellectual  and 
personal  qualifications  at  home,  is  enter- 
tained by  those  who  advocate  its  main- 
tence  in  Italy,  and  even  suggest  that  we 
should  pay  our  money,  and  shed  the  blood 
of  Britons,  for  its  preservation  among  the 
Tuscans.  We  like  consisistehcv,  but  if  it 
cannot  be  maintained  in  such  a  small 
matter  as  apolitical  suffrage,  from  "pat- 
riotic "  motives ;  what  hope  is  there  from 
them  in  battling  against  a  slavery  that 
rests  on  the  ground  ofindividual  selfishness 
and  temptation  ? 

This  social  evil  has  existed  in  all  periods, 
under  all  political  arrangements,and  along 
with  all  systems  of  faitn,  but  not  in  defi- 
ance of  many  of  them.  It  was  not 
checked  entirely  by  the  polygamy  of  the 
rich  in  ancient  times,  or  by  the  same 

Sractice  among  Oriental  nations  now,  In- 
eed  that  custom  tended  to  its  formation, 
exactly  as  the  atrocious  infanticide  of 
female  children  in  some  eastern  lands  has 
induced  the  practice  of  one  female  living 
avowedly  and  openly  with  several  hus- 
bands. 

The  class  of  persons  who  allege  that  the 
British  rule  has  not  conferred  on  India 
all  the  benefits  that  might  ere  now  have 
been  extended  to  that  land,  and  its  popu- 
lation, deserve  respect,  for  they  speak 
truth ;  but  the  cLms  who  assert  that 
British  rule  has  been  less  beneficial  to 
India  than  the  Mohammedan,  or  any  pre* 
vious  sovereignity,  have  less  claims  on 
our  sympathy,  for  they  speak  falsehoods 
in  their  zeal.  All  the  magnificent  mosauea, 
palaces,  and  tombs  built  by  the  Moham- 
medan Emperors  are  so  many  testimoni** 
less  of  their  taste  than  of  their  tyranny. 
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Oie  hundred  miles  of  railway  eonstructed 
by  eapitaiists  in  return  fof  wages,  beat  all 
these  fancy  buildings.  The  abolition  ef 
infanticide,  of  the  Suttee,  of  thuggism,  and 
Of  Other  tortures,  equal  in  their  benefits 
id  the  Indian  population,  and  not  only 
60ual  but  far  surpass,  all  that  any  other 
rulers  have  done  for  them  since  the  days 
when  the  patriarchal  religion  began  to  de- 
generate into  Paganism  on  the  hills  and 
Siains  between  the  Ganges  and  the  In- 
ns. 

The  ancient  heathens  contrived  to  be 
always  religious.  They  "  impersonified  * 
a  vioe*  and  made  this  fictitious  personality 
an  object  of  worship.  They  were 
"  reverent "  In  their  sins*  A  system  of 
faith  so  comprehensive  and  so  tolerant  as 
theirs  was  not  easily  uprooted.  It  merely 
had  to  encounter  the  infidelity  of  the 
thoughtful,  and  as  they  could  only  speak 
and  Write,  but  eeuld  not  print,  and  had 
not  their  opinions  generally  read,  the 
popular  fabric  of  errors  was  tiot  in  great 
danger.  Although  it  was  not  strong  in 
argument,  it  was  strong  in  attachment. 
For  selfish  votaries  this  conjunction  of  the 
service  of  the  Gods  with  the  serviee  of 
themselves  must  have  been  pleasant.  On 
thfrt  ground  we  are  prepared  to  expect 
kfty  enormity  in  the  eommon  practices  Of 
heathen  populations ;  and  the  expectation 
is  ftiMjf  realised  in  the  glimpses  that  we 
tfbtftta  of  their  state. 

Womankind  occupied  a  more  respect- 
able position  among  ihe  BotnattS  than 
aftong  any  other  heathen  people.  We 
find  females  among  them  exercising  a 
great  Influence  over  fathers  and  husbands. 
The  death  of  Caesar's  wife  perhaps  in- 
directly destroyed  the  liberties  of  Rome. 
Except  fdr  that  event  the  career  of  the 
great  eohquerorthiffhthave  had  a  different 
termination.  Other  circumstances  in 
Roman  history  point  tndre  clearly  W  the 
strength  of  domestic  influences  amdng  the 
Romans,  but  they  are  accompanied  with 
disclosures  that  occasionally  eclipse  them. 

Even  among  the  Jews,  and  after  their 
freturn  from  Babylon,  when  &  formal  reli- 
gion wad  prevalent,  this  evil  Seems  to  have 
existed  in  spite  of  their  religion.  The 
female  portion  of  society  undoubtedly 
occupied  a  superior  position  in  Jewry  to 
iheir  situation  in  heathen  lands,  yet  when 
even  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  father  Judah,  sought  to  inflict  on 
due  person   the  letter  of  the  law,  they 


shrunk  from  the  eendittoa  affefced  to  the 
permission,  "he  that  Is  without  lid 
amongst  you,  let  him  oast  the  first  stone*** 
This  picture,  even  more  if  possible  that 
the  epithets  applied  to  the  Jews  in  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  indicates 
that  they  had  partaken  largely  in  other 
men's  sins. 

All  history  confirms  the  statement  that 
"Womankind"  are  indebted  to  Christ* 
ianity,  as  they  were  indebted  t*  its  fore* 
runner  in  the  Hebrew  religion*  for  their 
domestic  place  and  privileges.  Even  how* 
ever  in  the  middle  ages  of  Christendom 
when  chivalry  professed  loyalty  to  women's 
interests,  their  position  again  deteriorated. 
None  were  more  miserable  on  earth  than 
female  serfs,  except  the  existing  female 
slaves,  robbed  of  all  that  can  brighten  the 
lot  of  poverty,  up  to  their  own  children* 
The  faets  should  make  missionaries  of  all 
females,  even  at  some  sacrifice  Of  personal 
vanities,  especially  against  evils  that  to  all 
of  them  are  an  insult. 

Any  reference  to  this  evil  in  the  press 
was  lately  considered  indecorous.  When 
we  abandoned  this  absurd  delicacy,  which 
is  no  better  than  gross  hvpoerlsy  hi  oW 
sense,  and  published  references  to  the 
magnitude  ot  this  calamity  in  our  £age*, 
we  doubted  the  prudence  of  that  course. 
Half  the  Journals  of  the  three  kingdom 
captained  advertisement*  i&deed*  with  ift* 
decent  language,  §r  references  to  the  &a«e 
subjeet.  These  announcement*  trept  ih 
every  form  into  the  business  part  Of  pub- 
lications. We  have  discovered  them  hi 
our  own  numbers.  The  walls  are  placarded 
with  them  everywhere  5  and  therefore, 
Without  the  discussion  Of  eircumstanoefc 
and  details,  it  id  heedless  to  persuade  a 
small  portion  of  society  that  there  is  any 
great  number  of  persons  With  feelings  SO 
refined,  that  they  do  hot  know  the  readofe 
of  appeals  in  all  the  journals  for  ridfiejr 
to  aid  or  support  ftmale  asvltiriis  And 
penitentiaries,  and  their  absolute  ineffi- 
ciency to  restrain  one  evil  and  its  result*. 

During  the  present  winter,  two  eminent 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Mr  Baptist  Noel 
and  Mr.  Brock  of  Bloomsbury,  conselltM 
with  some  friends  to  hold  a  midnight 
meeting  of  such  wanderers  in  Regerit 
Street  and  the  neighbourhood  ad  might 
accept  their  invitation  to  tea,-  at  one  a.m., 
in  a  "fasbionabW"  restaurant  of  St.  Jame^fe. 
This  retnarkable  meeting  occurred,  and 
the  attendance  indicated  considerable  sue- 
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cess  in  the  experiment.  After  tea,  the 
females  were  Addressed  in  faithful  but 
kind  terms  by  Mr.  Noel  and  his  friends, 
who  offered  an  asylum  to  any  of  them  who 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  wickedness. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  there,  and 
other  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  with  the  same  object,  on  the 
same  principles.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings the  persons  present  were  addressed, 
not  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  named,  as 
sufferers  and  unfortunates.  The  language 
is  applicable  to  their  circumstances,  tor 
they  both  suffer  and  are  unfortunate  ;  but 
it  must  be  employed  with  limitations. 

According  to  one  able  student  of  hiero- 
glyphical  symbols,  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
m  "the  book  of  the  dead,"  prayed   for 
deliverance  "from  that  god  who  seizes 
upon  souls,  devours  hearts,  (and)  lives 
upon  evil-doers."    This  evil  spirit  has  a 
numerous  progeny  in  the  fallen  females  of 
the  streets,  and  others  who  do  not  abso- 
lutely frequent  them,  but  who  follow  the 
same  profession.     Scripture  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  matter  that  may  seem  humi- 
liating, but  must  be  true.    According  to 
its  statements  these  persons  were  often 
less  sinned  against  than  sinning.     Com- 
mon experience  proves  this  statement  to 
be  correct ;  but  some  of  the  speakers  and 
writers  on  the  subject  appear  to  think 
that  this  superlative  degree  of  iniquity 
follows  only  a  hardening  course  of  sin. 
They  regard  every  one  of  these  persons 
as  having  once  been  confiding  and  pure 
in  thought  and  word.      They  speak  of 
them  as  navinjj  loved,  not  wisely  out  too 
well.    The  chief  speaker  at  the  last  of 
these  meetingstalked  to  the  females  around 
him  as  if  they  had  all  been  deceived  by 
men  who  are  worse  than  murderers.  These 
were  the  terms  employed  by  Mr.  Allan, 
a  benevolent  clergyman,  with  a  very  warm 
heart*  but  not  acquainted  perhaps  inti- 
mately with  society,  and  all  its  depths  of 
sin  and  sorrows.     We  shall  refer  to  the 
men  in  question  hereafter,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  make  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  applied  to  them.     At  a 
meeting  of  these  personages,  if  it  could  be 
collected,  the  language  would  not  be  too 
strong.     In  a  meeting  of  the  opposite 
class,  different  language  might  be  equally 
true  and   equally  useful.      From   these 
.  meetings  a  deeper  interest  than  formerly 
existea  has  been  raised  on  behalf  of  these 
outcasts,  and  many  individuals  have  been 


led  to  think  of  them  in  a  more  Christian 
temper  than  they  did  in  past  times.  Much 
has  oeen  gained  if  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  brought  to  what  might  be 
deemed  a  Biblical  recognition  of  these 
females.  In  past  times  an  application  of 
one  name  has  been  made  so  common  to 
institutions  for  the  reformation  of  this 
class,  that  the  public  may  never  escape 
from  the  imputation.  Magdalene  asylums 
infer  the  culpability  of  Mary  Magdalene 
in  this  respect ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  supposition  in  the  Bible.  Although 
Mary  Magdalene  at  one  period  of  her  life 
was  a  lunatic,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
ever  was  a  prostitute. 

Going  farther,  however,  in  the  course 
of  error,  the  marginal  notes  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible — and  these  marginal 
notes  and  references  are  made  by  fallible 
scholars — connect  with  this  life  of  misery 
a  member  of  that  family,  among  all  others 
represented  in  Scripture,  perhaps  exhi- 
biting the  happiness  and  purity  of  domes- 
tic   life,   among   the    better-conditioned 
middle  classes  of  Judea  two   thousand 
years  since,  in  the  clearest  style.    Lazarus 
of   Bethany  obviously  occupied  a   very 
respectable  position,  and  his  sisters  Mar- 
tha and  Mary  kept  his  home.    Mary  has 
been  identified  on  account  of  her  doing 
what  only  a  woman  of  wealth  could- per- 
form (John  xii.),  with  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner  (Luke  vii.).    Mare  of  Bethany 
annointed  her  Lord's  feet  for  his  burial 
with  spikenard  ointment,  while  yet  he  lived 
but  immediately  before  His  death,  and  after 
Lazarus  had  been  raised  from  the  grave 
to  life.     The  woman  who  was  notoriously 
a  sinner  performed  a  similar  office  imme- 
diately after  He  had  raised  the  widow's 
son  of  Nain.     She  was  a  woman  of  "  the 
city,"  but  Mary  of  Bethany  was  a  woman 
of  a  village.    Much  people  of  the  Jews 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  latter, 
but  the  woman  mentioned  in  Luke,  vii. 
chapter,  was  one  not  recognised  by  respec- 
table people.    The  one  "  party  "  occurred 
in  the  house  of  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  and 
the   other  in   the  house  of  Lazarus  of 
Bethany.    The  first  of  the  two  suppers 
was  eaten  probably  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
and  the  second  a  few  furlongs  from  Jeru- 
salem.    The   one   event  belongs  to  an 
early  period  in  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  other  occurs  near  Ha  close,  some 
days  before  His  crucifixion.     The  chiu 
racter  of  the  woman  of  Gnlildi  had  given 
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subject  for"  reproach,  while  that  of  Mary 
of  Bethany  was  doubtless  very  exalted 
and  pure. 

Although  mistakes  of  this  nature  have 
occurred,  yet  generally  the  class  of  sinners 
to  whom  we  refer  have  not  been  thought 
of,  or  been  used  on  Biblical  terms.  A  hard 
lot  has  been  meted  to  them,  and  they  have 
been  regarded  a  social  waits.  Wlule  we 
are  not  prepared  to  consider  them  always, 
or  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  the 
pitiable  objects  of  cold  seduction,  pursued 
systematically;  although  many  of  them 
are  sufferers  from  that  great  guilt ;  on  the 
other  hand  we  cannot  consider  them  all 
greatersinners  against  society  than  against 
themselves.  They  are  not  debtors  to 
society  in  any  great  degree,  for  it  has 
seduced  the  worst  of  them  by  casting  the 
shield  of  fashion  over  evil  practices.  When 
it  has  accomplished  that  object  it  folds 
around  itself  demurely  the  mantles  of 
decorum  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  casts  out  of 
its  folds  many  whom  it  has  made  sinners, 
cherishing  their  colleagues  ;  especially  if 
they  are  productive  members  or  wealthy. 
Laudator  temporis  acti  had  an  easy  pro- 
fession in  the  days  of  Horace,  and  it  is 
not  less  easy  now.  We  will  not  take  up 
the  trade,  not  believing  it  to  be  an  honest 
and  intelligent  trade  or  consistent  with 
truth.  Society  in  every  age  appears  to 
have  been  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  in  the 
present  time,  and  usually  worse.  We 
neither  need  to  plume  ourselves  over  our 
anxiety  for  virtue,  nor  yet  reproach  our- 
selves for  increased  wickedness.  Matters 
have  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  mono- 
tonous course  of  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  with 
exceptional  alterations  of  the  current  in 
different  lands,  during  the  historic  period. 
The  Gothic  races  had,  perhaps,  a  greater 
respect  for  women  in  general,  and  secured 
them  a  higher  place  in  their  society  than 
any  other  "Heathen"  peoph;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  explain  how  they  ac- 
quired or  continued  this  estimable  practice, 
but  at  present  we  need  not  fall  into  the 
subject.  With  ebbs  and  flows,  like  a 
tide  felling  in  one  place  and  rising  in 
another,  the  expensive  luxury. we  need 
to  destroy  has  lived,  like  an  inherent  le- 
prosy,  devouring  on  every  hand.  It  seems 
hitherto  a  type  of  the  worm  that  never 
dies.  Society,  perhaps,  may  not  be  obliged 
by  any  effort  to  investigate  its  causes; 
and  yet  it  must  know  them,  ere  its  guilt 
respecting  them  can  be  recognized,  or  we 


can  approach  a  general  remedy  in  their 
removal  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  casual 
efforts  and  meetings,  or  even  we  fear  in 
the  extrication  of  a  few  individuals.  The 
latter  course  is  dutiful  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual,  but  it  will  not  deliver  society 
from  a  great  reproach  and  stain.  The 
circumstances  need  to  be  comprehended 
fully  before  they  can  be  met  and  re- 
strained. 

We  attended  recently  a  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  on  this  subject.  One  gentle- 
man after  another  expressed  sorrow  at  its 
existence;  and  one  of  the  number  re- 
ferred to  the  efforts  made  by  Messrs. 
Brock  and  Noel,  then  two  months  old,  as 
if  they  had  been  novelties ;  of  which  no- 
body had  heard  previously.  A  number  of 
the  parties  present  hoped  for  good  from  a 
more  stringent  police-bill.  One  gentle- 
man remarked  that  he  had  passed  some 
time  in  Paris  without  meeting  on  the 
streets  any  symptoms  of  the  social  evil. 
He  was  pretty  nearly  in  the  position  of  a 
minister  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  at  the  meeting  of  its  Synod, 
in  Sunderland  last  month,  declared  that 
he  had  never  $een  any  person  drunk  in 
the  wine  countries.  The  statements 
meant  only  that  both  gentlemen  kept 
good  company,  one  in  Pans  and  the  other 
in  the  wine  countries.  Drunkenness  is 
abundant  beneath  the  vine,  and  the  other 
vice  is  superabundant  near  the  Boule- 
vards. One  gentleman  suggested  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  period  of  life 
at  which  this  crime  would  be  penal  by 
law,  and  we  confess  that  the  limits  now 
existing,  are  legal  recognitions  of  shame. 
All  these  ideas,  however,  only  limit  this 
evil  and  endeavour  to  check  its  publicity. 
Accordingly  one  gentleman  suggested  a 
deficiency  in  female  employment,  as  one 
cause  for  its  prevalence.  He  stated  that 
females  might  be  employed  extensively 
as  compositors,  and  thus  limit  the  oppres- 
sion of  employers  by  the  Printer's  Union. 
Farther  he  alleged  that  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  and  found  successful  near 
London.  It  may  have  been  tried,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  has  been  found  successful. 
On  inquiry  we  learned  that  this  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  oppressed  employers 
in  the  letter  press  printing  business.  V  ery 
probably  that  trade  may  have  rules  that 
could  lie  improved,  but  we  may  say  ill 
passing  the  subject,  that  we  never  found 
compositors  and  presemen  either  tyran- 
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nieal  a*  unreasonable.  We  speak  of  them 
as  s  body,  for  individually,  like  other 
people,  they  have  their  failings,  probably 
their  faults.  We  may  also  say  that  if  the 
females  did  not  do  the  work  of  males  for 
less  money  than  it  now  costs,  the  masters 
would  be  placed  more  under  petticoat- 
government  than  now,  but  they  would 
still  continue  to  be  oppressed;  while  if 
less  wages  were  paid  for  the  work,  hew 
are  compositors  decently  to  educate  their 
ftmJlies  and  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life  T 
A  reduction  of  the  fund  out  of  which 
wages  are  paid  will  never  help  the  pro* 
duetive  classes.  Each  reduction  of  that 
nature,  and  each  new  importation  of 
foreign  customs,  and  fashions,  and  habits, 
and  tastes,  in  the  present  eondition  of 
foreign  nations,  enlarge  its  spring  and  in- 
eawises  this  stream  of  vice.  No  person 
ssill  deny  to  the  habits  of  our  day  an  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  unknown  in  for* 
mer  times.  Many  classes  in  female  society 
&re  more  sumptuously  and  are  arrayed, 
if  in  not  more  costly,  certainly  in  more 
flimsy  and  more  gaudy  raiment  than  their 
grandmothers,  their  great-grandmothers, 
and  those  who  went  before  these  per- 
sonages wore.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
fqply  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  "pater- 
familias" by  a  u  mater-families,"  than  the 
assurance  that  people  cannot  live  now  as 
they  lived  formerly.  If  the  economically 
designed  purse-bearer  quotes  the  matron's 
own  girlhood,  he  is  answered  by  the  in- 
formation tljat  practices  are  against  the 
laws  of  society  now,  that  were  com- 
mended then.  We  refer  to  families  re- 
maining nearly  in  the  same  class  of 
society  ;  and  if  people  were  not  afraid  to 
examine  the  truth  they  would  confess  that 
a  more  extravagant  and  a  less  industrious 
habit  among  many  females,  are  two 
«  banes  "  of  our  time.  What  their  exist- 
ence may  have  to  do  with  the  social  evil 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Manufacturing  enterprise  has  so  divided 
and  sub-divided  labour  that  the  old  em- 
ployments of  the  female  household  are  not 
followed.  Unmarried  ladies  have  still 
their  legal  title  from  an  occupation  which 
they  never  pursue.  Married  Ladies  can 
no  more  imitate  all  the  virtues  of  the 
model  wife  mentioned  by  Solomon.  They 
may  "look  well  to  the  ways  of  their 
household,1'  but  they  "  cannot  make  fine 
linen  and  sell  it,"  or  ^deliver  girdles  to 
-the  merchant."     It  is  quite  true,  however, 


that  many  of  th$m  are  fon4  of  "  <  ,  _ 
of  tapestry,"  which  we  take  to  have  feaen 
a  kind  of  "  crotchet  work"  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  and  they  do  not  reject  "  cloth- 
ing of  silk  or  purple."  Manuiucturing 
operations  have  certainly  destroyed  the 
industry  of  females  within  their  own, 
homes,  and  created  a  pew  class  of  Damalf 
operatives,  who  in.  other  circumstances 
would  have  earned  a  hajf  or  three-fourths 
of  their  present  wages,  and  economised 
much  more  than  the  difference,  by  render- 
ing themselves  useful  in  domestic  duties. 
The  progress  of  science  cannot  bo  stopped, 
but  it  always  produces  evil  when  it  arawa 
females  out  of  the  domestic  sphere-  Still 
many  persons  will  believe  that  ajl  tfeese 
(Hatters  are  unconnected  with  the  sooial 
evil.    We  shall  see. 

Some  time  since  a  discussion  *r$*e  fg 
the  income  that  would  enable  %  ye9ng 
man  to  many  prudently  in  the  itttddit 
classes  of  society.  Any  answer  on  general 
principles  is  a  reckoning  without  the  host 
The  lady  is  "  the  host  in  this  case  ;  and 
the  answer  depends  upon  her  character 
and  habits.  If  she  be  an  economical  and 
industrious  person,  not  ashamed  to  cook 
her  own  dinner  and  do  part  of  her  own 
YFork,  the  question  is  easily  settled.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  can  only  play  a  fow 
airs  on  a  piano,  and  dress  herself  with 
difficulty,  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  what 
income  a  man  dependent  on  his  earnings 
entirely  should  marry.  We  rather  think 
he  should  not  marry.  If  the  lady  be  able 
and  " brave  enough"  to  adapt  her  fp- 
penditure  to  the  income  they  could  expect 
reasonably,  a  man  in  ordinary  circum- 
stance* may  live  as  economically  married 
as  single ;  but  until  ladies  see  that  truths 
and  learn  the  need  to  be  «  generally  use- 
ful," a  great  number  of  men  with  consi- 
derable incomes  will  not  risk  possible  pri- 
vations; although  no  small  part  of  the 
general  expenditure  on  this  system  of 
evil  comes  from  that  class  of  unmarried 
men. 

Female  employment  is  said  to  be  de- 
fective, yet  no  more  common  complaint  is 
heard  in  families  than  the  corresponding 
deficiency  of  good  domestic  servants. 
How  far  it  originates  in  the  principle  of 
imitation  we  cannot  explain;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  female  servants  leara 
to  imitate  their  superiors  in  rank,  and  the 
latter  do  not  "look  well  after  the  ways  of 
I  their  household."     They  cannot  conduct 
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proceedings  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Having  entirely  forgotten  the  ap- 
plication of  the  maxim, 

He  thai  bj  the  plough  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  bold  or  drire, 

they  cannot  expect  well-finished  work. 
'J'he  extravagance  of  families  and  their 
negligence  are  often  cruelties  that  go 
through  life  with  this  class  of  their  de- 
pendents. They  seem  entirely  to  forget 
that  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  fe- 
male servants  must  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion during  their  life  time,  unless  they 
marry  working  men  with  incomes  of  20s. 
to  40s-  per  week.  If  "  mistresses  "  would 
keep  that  fact  more  continuously  before 
them  in  their  dealings  with  their  "  ser- 
vants," and  remember  that  example  is 
better  teaching  than  precept,  they  would 
bring  them  to  study  comfort  and  economy 
more  than  display  and  finery,  and  lead 
them  to  "  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost."  This  line  of  duty 
might  be  considered  "  mean  "  by  many 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  word.  Duty 
k  never  (i  mean."  Care  is  not  "  mean." 
Many  customs  however  are  very  "  mean," 
that  people  who  would  never  dream  of 
applying  the  adjective  to  their  own  con- 
duct pursue.  In  this  case  better  domestic 
servants  than  seem  to  be  common,  would 
be  procured;  and  they  would  not  remain 
so  long  in  that  position.  Working  men 
fear  often  to  marry  domestic  servants  in 
great  families,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves incapable  of  supporting  them  in 
that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed;  or  to  marry  female  operatives 
from  factories,  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  bake  and  boil,  and  mend  or 
wash ;  all  common  duties  of  a  good  wife 
in  the  home  of  a  working  man.  The  re- 
sult of  both  obstacles  is  that  working  men 
continue  unmarried  to  a  later  period  of 
life  than  is  desirable,  and  often  contract 
habits  which  lead  them  to  contribute  part 
of  the  expenditure  squandered  in  main- 
taining the  social  evil. 

We  do  not  allege  that  this  expenditure 
is  confined  to  the  classes  named,  but  only 
that  late  marriages  expose  persons  to  so- 
ciety and  to  temptations  which  they  would 
not  meet  in  better  circumstances,  and 
these  habits  cleave  often  through  life  to 
the  individuals  who  have  once  contracted 
them.  Doubtless  they  are  not  people 
living  under  the  influences  of  religion,  or 


living  consistently  even  with  good  order 
and  prudence.  We  are  not  defending 
their  habits  in  tracing  partly  their  origin, 
but  if  the  evil  is  ever  to  be  extirpated 
some  parties  must  take  courage  to  state 
the  case ;  and  we  hold  the  extravagance 
and  the  idleness  in  society  to  be  much 
connected  with  the  subject. 

Extravagance  is  a  direct  occasion  of  the 
sin  in  another  way.  We  have  referred  to 
the  address  of  one  warm-hearted  gentle- 
man to  the  females  assembled  at  one  of 
these  meetings  at  midnight.  He  seemed 
to  speak  of  all  these  persons  as  if  they 
had  been  the  confiding  objects  of  cold, 
deliberate,  heartless  seduction.  He  talked 
to  them  as  if  they  had  all  been  abandoned 
to  despair,  after  being  brought  into  diffir 
culty  Dy  credulous  reliance  or*  the  pre- 
mises of  some  villain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  in  cases  of  that  de- 
scription he  employed  too  strong  lan^uageu 
for  it  is  not  possible.  The  facts  elicited 
on  these  matters  only  do  not  sustain  the 
opinion  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
females  who  live  by  this  profession^  al- 
though miserable  now,  were  led  to  it  in 
that  way.  A  greater  proportion  are  vic- 
tims to  the  extravagance,  perhaps  the  in- 
dolence, and  the  waste  of  time  at  any  rate 
which  we  have  mentioned.  No  doubt  a 
large  number  are  there  from  want,  or  from 
other>  wickedness.  Another  section  ar$ 
there  because  they  could  not  meet  their 
expenditure  by  their  wages — not  many 
from  absolute  preference  to  vice — but 
from  a  determination  to  display  finery, 
for  which  they  could  not  work. 

The  causes  are  very  numerous.  In  this 
magazine  a  tale  was  once  told  which 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  founded  on  truth, 
but  the  writer  was,  we  believe,  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances.  A  person 
commenced  a  miserable  life  in  order  that 
its  proceeds,  added  to  those  of  her  labour, 
might  supply  food  and  medicines  to  a 
sickly  sister.  It  was  a  tale  or  terror,  but 
there  are  happily  not  many  of  its  class  to 
be  told.  Stilt  such  histories  exist,  that 
when  comfortable  people  turn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  misery,  with  the  as- 
surance of  political  economy  that  an 
honest  and  industrious  individual  will  al- 
ways command  bread  and  a  home  by 
labour,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  it  is 
not  correct  of  every  outcast  female,  wr^o, 
if  she  could  have  lived  by  industry,  would 
have  been  a  decent  woman.   It  is  a  serious 
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and  a  solemn  truth  that  persons  who  have 
not  been  actuated  by  a  good  education  and 
high  principles  have  fallen  into  this  state 
through  want.  It  is  perhaps  neither  less 
serious  nor  less  solemn  that  the  advantage 
of  education  and  the  guidance  of  principle 
have  enabled  others  to  starve. 

With  these  cases  we  are  not  concerned 
so  much  at  present  as  with  the  greater 
number  that  originate  in  bad  example, 
.and  from  other  reasons,  among  a  numer- 
ous class  who  ape  the  habits  ot  the  house- 
hold in  which  they  have  lived,  and  the 
habits  of  socity.  Generally  speaking, 
show,  rather  than  substance,  is  the  rule  of 
life  at  present  in  the  world.  People  gain 
respect  more  by  their  wealth  than  by 
then:  worth.  Where  the  reality  of  riches 
does  not  exist,  they  prefer  to  comfort  and 
common  prudence  the  semblance.  After 
all  our  boasted  independence,  we  are 
slaves  of  fashion.  Every  person  feels  that 
he  could  do  many  things  differently  and 
more  economically,  but  "it  would  not 
look  well." 

Domestic,  individual,  and  social  habits 
of  a  people  cannot  be  changed  by  legisla- 
tion, but  in  the  latter  department  we  com- 
plain of  recent  measures  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  The  legislation  of 
Parliament  in  the  present  session  tends  to 
multiply  the  traders  in  vice  and  victims 
of  wickedness.  We  accuse  "benevolent " 
men  in  thousands  for  that  residt,  and  they 
know  that  they  have  encouraged  legisla- 
tion in  recklessness  of  results.  Under 
the  guise  of  enmity  to  protection,  they 
have  allowed  their  leaders  to  legislate  in 
enmity  to  wages.  Our  ribbon  operatives 
in  Coventry  were  given  over  to  save  the 
Nizzites  The  lace  workers  of  Notting- 
ham were  resigned  to  protect  the 
Savoyards.  Excellent  persons  were  com- 
forted for  the  increase  of  their  Income- 
tax  by  the  assurance  that  their  wives  and 
daughters  would  be  able  to  worship  God 
at  His  house  of  prayer  in  cheap  mantles 
and  shawls  of  foreign  manufacture.  Even 
two-pence  would  be  wrested  per  pair  of 
gloves  from  the  wages  of  the  starving 
glove  makers  of  Dundee.  Three-pence 
would  be  saved  on  straw  bonnets  from 
the  wages  of  the  straw-plait  workers  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Dunstable.  Four- 
pence  would  be  economised  from  the  price 
of  artificial  flowers  wrought  by  girls  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  Embroidery  would  be 
reduced  a  penny  per  yard,  taken  from  the 


wages  of  the  females  engaged  on  needle- 
work in  Scotland  and  Ulster.  Byen^  in 
Edinburgh,  not  a  great  manufacturing 
city,  the  wages  of  female  operatives  in  a 

futta-percha  or  India-rubber  manufactcwry 
ave  been  reduced  on  account  of  the  new 
tarriff.  Many  little  things  have  been 
made  cheap :  but  the  cost  ?  Well,  that  is 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  women.  We 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  abuse  of  soft 
lipped  personages,  who  lisp  of  iniquity  in 
Delphic  phrases ;  but  it  is  needless  to  em- 
ploy in  this  conflagration  only  rose-water. 
We  are  equally  prepared  for  abuse  from 
a  class  who  only  monopolise  morality — 
in  their  own  opinion — and  nothing  else. 
All  these  evils  we  may  have  to  meet  again, 
as  we  have  met  them  before,  but  with 
that  prospect  we  are  not  inclined  on  the 
subject  to  employ  only  soft  and  unintelligi- 
ble words.  How  can  men  be  such  fook 
as  believe  that  there  is  any  other  means 
of  cheapening  goods  except  by  increasing 
the  use  of  machinery,  lowering  the  price 
of  raw  material,  or  reducing  wages.  If 
female  incomes  were  too  high,  and  female 
labour  were  too  plentiful  under  the  tariff 
of  1859,  it  was  right  to  take  measures  for 
reducing  the  wages  and  scattering  the 
work.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
sorrow  among  all  classes  for  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  yet  among  those  who  were 
compelled  to  earn  them  a  struggle  for  the 
work,  nothing  less  than  ruin  in  many  cases 
could  be  expected  reasonably  from  a  Ml 
in  the  quantity  of,  and  the  remuneration 
for,  their  work.  Still  the  Nizzites  and  the 
Savoyards  have  been  swallowed,  just  as 
they  would  have  been  swallowed  without 
any  meddling  in  our  women's  work  ;  they 
are  not  better  for  the  process,  and  pro- 
bably they  are  not  worse. 

In  the  avowed  interest  of  the  conti- 
nental wine  growers  the  Parliament  are 
requested  to  empower  the  Excise  to 
license  eating-houses  for  the  sale  of  wine. 
Ingenious  arguments  are  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  new  nuisance.  Some  parties 
say  that  the  working  man  should  have  his 

{rlnss  of  wine.  Punch  presented  a  double 
eading  cut  in  one  number,  with  the  in- 
terior of  a  gin  palace  on  one  page  con- 
trasted with  a  confectioner's  room  or  an 
eating-house  room  on  its  opposite,  in  the 
days  of  cheap  wine.  Punch  meant  to  say- 
that  the  one  was  a  ragged  riot,  and  the 
other  quiet  society.  The  pictures*  were 
very  pretty.     The  artist  might  hav*  taid 
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however,  that  the  one  was  the  porch, 
and  the  other  the  hall  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  pestilence.  That  would  have  been 
the  truth.  How  is  the  uninitiated  in  wine 
to  distinguish  between  the  article  with 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  another 
article  with  forty  per  cent,  of  the  stimu- 
lant f  Can  any  supervision  prevent  the 
sale  of  a  liquid  with  eighty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  under  the  name  of  wine  ?  May 
not  Old  Tom  be  coloured,  and  being 
coloured  be  drunk,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  rich,  strong-bodied  wine  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as- 
sures the  readers  of  that  celebrated 
quarterly,  that  Spanish  bricklayers  occa- 
sionally make  their  mortar  with  wine.  We 
regret  that  water  should  be  so  scarce  as  to 
render  the  process  necessary  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  reviewer  is  a 
Httle  over  credulous,  like  the  nuns  in  deal- 
ing with  the  painter,  during  the  dark  ages; 
for  we  apprehend  that  this  innocent 
knoweth  not  how  greatly  Spanish  brick- 
layers prefer  to  use  their  wine  internally 
rather  than  on  their  work.  Many  old 
gentlemen  are  indebted  for  their  discon- 
tent with  their  age  and  lot  at  this 
moment  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  its 
dream  of  making  mortar  with  wine. 
They  think,  if  they  could  only  be  young 
again,  and  travel  incognitis,  after  the 
manner  of  Charles  I.,  while  he  was  bache- 
lor and  prince,  but  not  to  6eek  a  bride, 
only  to  study  the  manufacture  of  mortar ! 
They  have  been  readers  of  the  Review 
for  forty  years,  and  may  say  with  pro- 

?>riety,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  us  this  be- 
bre,  rather  than  now,  after  we  have  lost 
our  time."  We  thought  at  one  moment,  on 
reading  this  astounding  news,  that  the 
Spaniards  might  cheaply  rear  pigs ;  but 
the  stuff  would  be  rejected  even  by  the 
wine. 
Some  people  say  that  these  wine  houses 
will  break  down  tne  publichouse  monopoly 
in  England.  To  these  "thirsty  souls' 
that  may  be  an  advantage ;  but  the  pub- 
lichouse monopoly  never  did  us  any  harm. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  who 
may  refuse  new,  or  even  a  renewal  of  old 
licenses — as  the.Middlesex  magistrates,  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  refused,  by  a  ma- 
jority, to  renew  the  licenses  of  Ben  Caunt 
and  Nat  Langham,  although  they  renewed, 
without  a  remonstrance,  the  licenses  of 
houses  twenty  times  more  mischievous  than 
the  placeskept  by  thesecelcbrated  athletes. 


But  Mr.  Gladstone  will  outflank  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  let  both  again  into  the  trade 
under  the  pretence  of  selling  old  strong- 
bodied  wines. 

This  abominable  proposal  has  even  been 
advocated  by  religious  men.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  one  London  minister 
of  that  body  resisted  a  petition  against  it, 
because  they  might  as  well  go  for  the 
Maine  bill  at  once — and  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  a  Presbyterian  minister 
supported  that  legislation  for  the  Sabbath- 
day  :  another  favoured  the  measure,  be- 
cause it  would  break  down  the  public- 
house  monopoly — as  if  it  was  any  part  of 
his  professional  business  to  aid  in  multi- 
plying the  number  of  cheap  beer  houses 
or  spirit  shops :  and  a  third  supported  the 
wine  bill,  because  drunkenness,  he  said, 
was  not  found  in  the  wine  countries — a 
very  common  assertion,  without  an  atom 
of  truth.  Napoleon  made  the  Nizzites 
drunk  as  bats  upon  the  day  of  his  election. 

If  any  person  will  estimate  the  cost  of 
carrying  water  from  England  to  the 
interior  of  Spain,  he  will  know  how  much 
money  is  required  to  convey  wine  from 
the  same  place  to  England,  even  if,  with 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  he  believes  that 
the  Spaniards  make  their  mortar  with 
wine.  Then,  if  he  be  only  acquainted 
slightly  with  the  wine  trade,  he  will  know 
further  that  the  cheap  wines  could  not  be 
brought  here.  On  their  arrival,  they 
would  not  be  wine.  The  authorities  of 
the  Excise,  who  know  the  subject,  have 
informed  the  Government  that  they  can- 
not reckon  on  the  importation  of  less  than 
one-sixth  part  of  alcohol  in  the  lightest 
wines.  Tlie  non-intoxicating  argument 
is  therefore  perfectly  useless.  Nature  is 
against  it.  In  our  temperate  climate  we 
have  compensation  by  abundant  grass  for 
defective  vines  ;  and  if  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, instead  of  casting  the  manure  of 
London  into  the  river,  and  poisoning  the 
water,  would  conv.ey  it  to  those  broad 
marshes  that  poison  them,  and  establish 
upon  these  low  grounds  a  proper  system 
of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  the  lands 
might  yield  double  the  supply  of  milk 
that  now,  in  all  forms  and  of  all  mixtures, 
is  sold  in  the  metropolis. 

The  plan  of  licensing  eating  houses  to 
sell  wines  will,  if  it  be  adopted,  increase 
the  number  of  persons  involved  by  the 
social  evil  more  rapidly  than  the  excellent 
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efforts  of  the  societies  connected  with  the 
schemes  advocated  by  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr. 
Noel  can  reduce  them.  Persons  who  can 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subjeot  to 
which  the  slightest  authority  should  be 
attached,  agree  in  ascribing  a  multitude  of 
these  cases  to  intoxicating  drinks.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  measure  will  make  drinking 
convenient,  easy,  and  genteel.  The  con- 
sequences will  follow  in  the  common  course 
of  events. 

All  other  political  and  social  causes  have 
been  less  productive  of  this  evil  than  our 
long  established  mode  of  colonization. 
The  subject  was  examined  fully  in  our 
recent  numbers,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
statements  would  not  be  useful.  The  re- 
sult is  that  now,  in  1860,  we  have  nearly 
one  million  more  of  grown  up  females  in 
this  country  than  of  grown  up  males.  The 
proportions  are  reversed  in  the  colonies, 
and  their  population,  and  consequent 
prosperity  ana  usefulness,  are  retarded. 
As  the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms 
is  not  quite  thirty  millions,  and  one-half 
of  all  are  young  persons,  it  follows  that 
this  disproportion  does  not  exist  among  a 
population  of  thirty,  but  is  confined  to  one 
of  fifteen  millions — practically  to  one  which 
should  be  seven  and  a  half  but  is  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  millions.  Even  with  any 
allowance  that  can  be  fairly  made,  the 
disproportion  is  ten  per  cent.  It  never 
occurs  in  the  course  of  Providence.  No 
mismanagement  is  found  there,  and  it  has 
no  mistakes.  The  error  originates  in  man's 
mismanagement — in  the  mistakes  of  our 
colonization,  in  the  apathy  of  the  public 
on  that  subject,  and  tne  perversion  of  the 
money  paid  for  colonial  lands  from  its 
proper  purpose — namely,  their  settlement. 

The  construction,  and  even  the  endow- 
ment, of  asylums,  hospitals,  and  refuges, 
are  palliatives ;  but  they  are  not  remecEes. 
The  final  remedy  can  only  be  found  in  the 
spread  of  morality  and  prudence;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  have 
any  permanent  influence,  exceps  they  grow 
out  of  religion.  There  is  no  other  root 
with  adequate  strength  to  bear  them. 
From  that  fact,  however,  we  gather  no 
argument  against  asylums  or  penitentia- 
ries. Right-minded  persons  will  do  what 
their  hands  find  to  do,  and  not  wait  for 
miracles.  To  the  extent  of  their  oppor- 
tunity and  talents,  but  no  farther,  are 
human  beings  responsible.  Still,  the 
public  have  the  opportunity,  and  they 


have  the  talents,  if  they  will  use  tbem« 
that  could  suppress  the  political  and  social 
temptations  thick-strewn  to  wrong.  They 
do  not  discharge  their  liabilities  until  they 
have  removed  all  these  evils,  and  confined 
this  infamous  career  to  limited  classes 
with  a  predilection  to  vice. 

Without  these  political  and  social 
changes,  no  apparent  improvement  will 
be  effected  on  the  scandal  of  the  street*. 
Look  at  the  number  of  their  slaves.  No 
census  affords  precise  returns,  but  the 
number  in  London  alone  has  been  esti- 
mated at  eighty  thousand  and  at  twenty 
thousand.  Probably  the  lowest  number 
is  beneath  and  the  higher  far  above  the 
truth.  An  average  between  the  two  would 
be  an  exaggeration.  The  exact  number 
is  perhaps  more  nearly  thirty  thousand 
than  any  other  round  sum.  London 
contains  one-eleventh  part  of  all  our  po- 
pulation, and  a  larger  proportion  of  this 
class  of  persons,  by  many,  than  any  other 
eleventh  part.  Although  these  persons 
congregate  in  towns,  yet  they  are  not  en- 
tirely supported  by  townsmen.  Still,  for 
this  purpose  we  may  exclude  the  rural 
districts  from  the  enumeration.  London 
contains  quite  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  our 
town  populations.  The  percentage  is 
indeed  greater  when  Ireland  is  included. 
We  must  not*  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
absolute  number  of  females  in  the  country 
sunk  into  this  trade  is  five  times  the  num- 
ber in  London.  A  safer  estimate  would 
he  probably  three  times  thirty  thousand, 
or  ninety  thousand  altogether ;  and  that 
is  doubtless  under  the  truth.  Many  of 
them  starve ;  all  of  them  come  down  to 
misery  in  a  few  years.  Still,  the  outlay 
respecting  and  towards  them  is  not  under 
an  average  of  £50  each  per  annum,  or 
£4,500,000  annually  sunk  in  one  vice. 
We  make  no  estimate  of  the  money  lost 
in  the  first  stage  of  this  wickedness.  Such 
men  as  Mr.  Kobson,  late  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  now  of  some  penal  settlement, 
gave  £400  for  one  subordinate  home,  by 
the  year.  The  money  paid  in  this  manner 
is  much  larger  than  we  should  like  to 
reckon ;  but  it  has  only  an  indirect  or 
prefatory  connexion  with  payments  to  the 
street.  It  is  a  form  of  the  same  species, 
not  to  be  met  by  the  class  of  efforts  that 
we  recommend. 

The  sum  oi  £4,500,000  already  men- 
tioned, gives  no  approximation  to  the  in- 
direct cost  of  this  system  of  cruelty  and 
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wickedness.  We  avoid,  however,  all  de- 
tails which  do  not  come  directly  in  our 
way.  The  estimate  of  ninety  thousand  in 
number  is  perhaps  equally  far  beneath  the 
truth  as  the  pecuniary  result ;  but  even 
that  number  requires  fifteen  thousand 
young  persons  to  be  destroyed  per  annum. 
What  hope  is  there  of  any  reformatory 

Socess  attempted  yet  ever  recovering 
at  multitude  ?  We  dare  not  limit  pos- 
sibilities in  any  case  of  this  nature,  for 
u  nothing  is  impossible ;"  but  in  dealing 
with  means  we  cannot  exclude  common 
experiences  and  probabilities. 

The  picture  has  another  side.  Both 
are  dark,  for  it  has  no  light  side;  but 
some  people,  talking  of  souls  as  they  would 
oi  timber  or  wool,  tell  us  that  if  there 
were  no  demand  there  would  be  no  supply. 
This  politico-economical  theory  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  demand  is  created  by  the 
supply.  Each  person  involved  becomes 
^n  active  canvasser ;  and  the  same  result 
occurs  on  other  subjects.  Thus,  new  gin- 
palaces  create  a  new  trade.  As  the  num- 
ber of  spirit  shops  is  reduced,  those  that 
remain  do  not  increase  their  drawings  by 
all  the  money  that  went  into  the  sup- 
pressed tills.  The  supply  of  immoralities 
always  make  their  own  markets. 

Legislative  enactments  would  probably 
restrain  the  outward  aspects  of  this  vice, 
and  new  restraints  are  necessary  as  a 
simple  act  of  justice.  We  have  referred 
to  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in  one  city  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  some  measure  of 
this  nature.  Facts  were  stated  there 
which  we  cannot  repeat,  although  they 
abundantly  proved  the  acquaintance  of 
the  police  with  houses  kept  by  miscreants, 
always  women,  and  merely  as  depots  for 
the  ignorant  or  the  imprudent  who  could 
be  drawn  into  the  fifteen  thousand  re- 
cruits annually  required  to  maintain  the 
full  strength  of  this  army  of  "  victims." 
The  superiors  of  the  police-force  have  no 
paeans  of  bringing  these  abominable  cri- 
minals to  justice.  Justice  is  not  done  by 
the  law  to  them,  and  no  other  crime  is 
more  difficult  to  prove,  while  none  de- 
serves a  severer  punishment.  Even  where 
the  evidence  is  legally  imperfect,  it  may 
to  the  moral  sense  be  complete  and  strong, 
and  yet  we  have  no  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  At  one  of  the  meetings  in 
London  thq  gentlemen  chiefly  concerned 
in  its  proceeding  imputed  the  origin  of 
evil  to  seduction.    In  all  these  cases  the 


law  of  England  by   a  fiction  affords  re- 
dress in  a  civil  action  to  a  near  relative* 
Where  no    relative  of    the  first  degeee 
exists,  we  suppose  that  no  action  can  be 
raised  for  loss  of  services.     A  judgment 
against    the  defender  has   been  met  iq 
some  cases   by  an  application  to  the  In-r 
solvent  Debtor's  Court.     It  would  not  be 
difficult  so  far  to  amend  these  laws  as  t$ 
render  the  judgment  eligible  for  the  be$er 
fit  of  the  injured  party,  and  not  of  a  rela- 
tive ;  and  to  close  against  this  debt  any 
benefit  from  Insolvent  Courts ;  except  for 
the  arrangement  of  payments  and  not  for 
their  discharge.     These  cases,  however 
distressing  when  they  occur,  may  be  less 
numerous   than  many    persons  imagine. 
Perhaps  another  class  arising  in  absolute 
vice  are  extremely  few ;  but  the  greater 
proportion  originate  in  defective  education 
and  principle,  in  a  love  of  ease,  idleness, 
and  show ;   and  if  these  feelings  can  be 
gratified  by   common  industry,  or  from 
other  sources,  such  means  are  preferred ; 
but  gratified  they  have  been  at  any  other 
sacrifice;  not  apparently  including  hard 
work.    A  far  more  painful  class  arise  from 
an  average  courage  and  average  educa- 
tion coming  into  contact  with  a  depres- 
sion in  female  wages  and  a  reduction  of 
female's  work      We  do  not  include  "  ac- 
complishments "  in  the  term  "  education." 
Just  as    a   mother  in   the   higher  and 
middle  classes  of  society  who  has  habitu- 
ated    her    daughters    to    hear,    at  die 
opera,  Traviata,   or  other  equally   inde- 
corous  performances,   without    even  an 
explanation  or  a  warning,  must  not  com- 
plain if,   in   spite  of    colleges,    drawing, 
French,   Italian,    and    music,   they   get 
into   horrible    iniquities;    so    in    other 
classes,  parents  who  take  their  daughters 
to  many  tea  gardens,  and    a  low  class 
of  theatres,  for  a  little  amusement,  can 
not  be  astonished  if*  they  imitate  all  they 
see,  and  imagine  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing  in    the  proceedings   very   wrong- 
Nothing  less  than  a  dangerous  delicacy 
educates  young  people  on  this  subject  so 
that  they  do  not  quite  comprehend  their 
Bible,  for  it  has  no  passage  that  should 
not  be  to  all  of  them  intelligible. 

We  revert  to  other  remedies.  The 
expenditure  deemed,  because  it  is  fashion- 
able, to  be  necessary,  in  middle-class  fami- 
lies, is  one  of  the  most  obvious  sources 
from  which  inoney  is  spent  on  the 
social  evil.      Men    who  could  maintain 
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a  household  in  a  quiet  manner,  cannot 
support  a  mansion  with  a  succession  of 
parties,  and  they  do  not  try.  Not  all  of 
them  certainly — perhaps  not  many  of 
them  in  proportion  to  their  numbers — 
fall  into  a  boisterous  life.  Those  who  take 
that  course  spend  perhaps  more  money  in 
it  than  would  be  necessary  in  another ; 
but  their  habits  get  formed,  and  after  all 
four  or  five  millions  are,  among  so  many, 
not  a  large  sum !  Let  us  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  it  is  more  than  all  the  mission- 
ary societies,  after  their  "  interesting  meet- 
ings," raise  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  and  yet 
we  should  be  angry  if  any  foreigner  would 
allege  that  we  are  not  a  Christian  nation ! 
We  are  the  first  Christian  nation  in  the 
world — the  premier  missionary  people  in 
the  world !  What  fair  play  has  the  Gospel 
obtained  from  its  "  retainers  ?" 

One  remedy  for  this  state  of  matters  is 
an  improvement  in  the  fashionable  notions 
on  housekeeping.  It  must  become  fashion- 
able for  young  persons  to  live  in  a  retired 
style  until  they  become  rich,  without  feeling 
any  disgrace,  or  loss  of  caste,  ere  a  change 
be  possible.  Legislation  cannot  reach  that 
sore.  We  have  already  shown  that  it 
runs  through  all  ranks,  and  a  faint  tracing 
of  its  operations  would  bring  them  into 
close  connection  with  the  curious  fact  that 
along  with  a  deficiency  of  female  labour 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  domestic  ser- 
vants. Young  ladies  marry  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  cookery  or  any  department 
of  housekeeping.  They  can  neither  make 
nor  mend.  The  interior  of  a  dairy  or  a 
laundry  is  unknown  to  them.  In  great 
mansions  butlers  are  kept  to  attend  on 
these  subjects,  and  cooks;  and  so  it  is 
considered  under  the  dignity  of  young 
ladies  to  mind  them.  When  that  error 
became  common  a  class  of  female  servants 
rose  who  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  please. 
It  is  mean,  scrubbish,  and  shabby,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  their  proceedings.  The 
domestics  imitate  their  mistress,  and  they 
also  become  "  genteel,"  and  form  a  sort  of 
independent  and  separate  household !  The 
oung  lady,  being  perfectly  unable  to  mind 
ier  own  business,  must  be  employed,  forms 
other  tastes,  and  money  is  needed  to 
gratify  them  and  spend  time.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  young  gentlemen  cannot 
afford  to  act  in  this  manner.  They  must 
make  themselves  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  their  occupation  if  they  mean  to 
prosper.     Success  will  not  be  insured  by 
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these  measures,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained 
without  them.     Sometimes  they  are  not 
taken,  and  then  we  hear  horrid  revelations 
of  wickedness.     Look  at  last  month.    One 
clerk  in  a  large  London  Bank  has  kept  a 
forged  pass-book  with  the  Bank  of  Kng- 
land  for  five  years.     His  employers  have 
been  defrauded  thus  of  £266,070.   Reflec- 
tions upon  omissions  are  useless,  except  as 
"teaching."      The   story  tells  how   this 
clerk's   superiors   neglected    their    duty. 
They  did  not  attend  on  details;    and  a 
multitude  of  homes  have  been  ruined  be- 
cause the  lady  of  the  house  did  not  look 
to  details,  but  entrusted  them  to  a  Miss 
Pullinger.   The  lesson  we  have  to  do  with, 
however,  is  that  the  homes  are  not  raised 
because  a  young  man  beginning  earth's 
wrestle  wants  a  help-mate  and  not  a  fine 
lady ;  and  he  cannot  find  the  person  he 
needs  in  the  society  that  he  frequents,  or 
with  the  education,  in  other  respects,  that 
would  establish  any   sympathy  between 
them.     He  leads  a  lonely  solitary  life  for 
a  time,  but  he  seeks  amusement  in  leisure 
hours  and  he  finds  it.     So  he  forms  habits, 
and  the  origin,  in  one  sense,  of  wrong  to 
woman  is  woman's  folly.     We  know  that 
fashionably  educated  persons  will  say  that 
our  views  are  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ners   and    polish    of  polite  and  refined 
society.     So  much  the  greater  is  the  pity 
that  the  saying  should   be   partlv  true. 
When  Miss  Martineau  took  her  journey 
up  the  Nile  she  kept  herself  clear  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  because  she  could  wash 
her   own    linen;    and   yet   she  is   well- 
educated.     Some  days  since  we  passed  in 
a  large  cemetery  the  monument  raised  to 
the  memory  of  a  lady  whose  acquirements 
and  geuius  gained  for  her  a  high  and  well- 
deserved  place  in  the  annals  of  literature ; 
but  we  remember  that  she  might  have  been 
also  a  most  exemplary  cook  and  house- 
keeper. 

We  have  referred  already  to  those  legis- 
lative changes  that  should  not  have  been 
effected  carelessly,  profitlessly,  and  ruth- 
lessly, as  they  have  been  made ;  but  the 
electoral  public  will  not  see  these  truths. 
They  seem  among  the  number  of  those 
respecting  whom  it  has  been  written  prius 
dementat.  They  believe  in  an  increase  of 
foreign  trade  which  has  no  existence.  Our 
increasing  trades  beyond  the  seas  are 
colonial.  Fifty  years  hence  it  will  not  be 
believed  that  members  of  Parliament  who 
aided  most  benevolently  Messrs.   Brock 
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and  Noel's  schemes,  went  from  consults-  I 
tions  respecting  them  to  the  House  and  ; 
voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  reductions  in 
the  remuneration  of  female  labour;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  spread  of  female  tempta- 
tions by   the    multiplication    of   houses 
licensed  on  all  days,  and  at  all  hours  of  all 
nights,  to  sell  wine  !     Fifty  years  hence  it 
will  not  be  believed  that  excellent  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  could  cheerily  talk  in  a 
Church  court  of  measures  to  destroy  the 
monopoly ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  number 
of  publichouses  !     Our  only  hope  in  this 
matter  rests  in  a  large  extension  of  the 
suffrage.     The  working-classes  will  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  their  own  order, 
and  in  doing  that  will  close  one  door  of 
infamy ;  but  it  will  never  be  closed  until 
their  influence  be  felt  in  legislation. 

One  other  door  might  be  closed  easily. 
The  emigration  of  so  many  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  so  few  women,  is  a  breach 
of  all  economical  and  natural  laws.  It  is 
a  defiance  of  the  order  appointed  by  God. 
It  has  hindered  the  progress  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  caused  great  domestic  misery. 
The  money  received  for  waste  lands  in  the 
colonies  should  pay  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  emigration.  A  fraction  of  the 
money  is  employed  by  some  of  the  colonies 
for  that  purpose  in  the  meantime.  A 
fraction,  or  any  series  of  fractions,  is  not 
the  debt,  but  the  whole  amount  is  due  to 
the  British  people.  Emigrants,  who  buy 
our  land  in  the  colonies,  are  not  entitled 
honestly  to  say  some  time  afterwards,  "As 
we  bought  our  farms  from  you,  let  us  have 
all  the  money  you  receive  for  other  farms 
to  pay  our  police  and  road  making."  We 
know  that  successive  Governments  at 
home  have  squandered  large  portions  of 
this  property ;  that  successive  Parlia- 
ments, "caring  little  for  these  matters," 
have  passed  these  proceedings ;  but  even 
the  colonial  Parliaments  must  see  how 
deeply  their  interests  are  staked  in  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  to  secure  for  them, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hereafter,  a 
fairly  balanced  population.  No  hope 
exists  of  again  equalising  the  populations 
of  Britain  and  the  colonies  in  their  natural 

Sroportion,  except  by  death.  All  expe- 
ients  for  shipping  "  unprotected  females" 
as  emigrants  to  the  colonies  must  fail  in 
repairing  the  errors  of  past  years.  Death 
alone  will  achieve  that  purpose.  The  same 
truth  is  spoken  in  milder  phrase  by 
those    who   say  it  will  be  repaired  by 


time.  Death  is  the  meaning  in  that  sen- 
tence of  "time."  Death  of  males  in  the 
colonies ;  death  of  females  at  home. 
Farther,  however,  let  no  persons  flatter 
themselves  by  the  supposition  that  this 
blunder  is  being  redressed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  folly  proceeds;  as  in 
former  seasons  so  in  the  present,  and  in 
recent  years.  Otago,  in  New  Zealand, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  colony  or 
part  of  a  settlement;  almost  entirely 
founded  by  Scotch  emigrants,  with  a 
recommendation  that  they  should  emigrate 
in  families.  In  accordance  with  this 
scheme  the  immigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1858  consisted  of — 

Halm         Females  Total 

Adulte       ...       900     ...     701     ...     1,601 

*  Children    ...       387     ...     366     ...        753 


2,354 


Perhaps  this  is  the  best  proportion  ever 
attained  in  any  colony  for  a  single  year ; 
yet  the  deficiency  in  females  is  two  hun- 
dred ;  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. The  balance  was  destroyed  farther 
still  by  immigration  from  the  Australian 
colonies  and  other  provinces  of  New 
Zealand.  The  latter  consisted  in  1858, 
the  same  year,  of — 

Males        Females  Total 

Adults    299     ...     94     ...     393 

Children 40     ...     34     ...       74    ' 
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The  -total  immigration  was  from  all 
quarters  of  grown  up  persons  1,199  males 
and  795  females.  The  emigration  of  active 
persons  partially  redressed  this  discre- 
pancy, for  it  consisted  of  322  males  and 
112  females.  The  absolute  addition  to  the 
population  was,  of  crown  up  people,  877 
males  and  683  females — of  children,  365 
males  and  345  females.  The  grown  up 
persons  give  the  artificial,  and  the  children 
the  natural  proportions  ;  and  Otago  is,  in 
this  particular,  the  best  settlement. 

The  evil  is  not  confined  to  home.  In 
the  colonies  men's  time,  that  should  be  oc- 
cupied profitably,  is  spent  unprofitably  in 
doing  for  themselves  what  they  cannot  do 
well.  In  this  country  female  labour  is 
employed  in  depressing  the  price  of  male 
labour  in  departments  where  females  are 
never  "  at  home."  Strong  minded  ladies 
agitate  the  public  for  a  greater  share  of 
men's  employment  to  their  sisters,  for 
more  unnatural  work.  If  they  would 
endeavour  to  get  their  sisters  reasonably 
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married  and  settled  in  lift,  they  would 
act  consistently  with  reason  and  revela- 
tion, and  so  be  certain  of  beinjj  right.  At 
borne  young  labourers  and  tradesmen  may 
have  good  reasons  for  exercising  what  we 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  pru- 
dence in  this  respect;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  imprudent  than  the  mar- 
riage of  boys  or  girls,  except  something 
that  is  more  than  imprudent,  Is  siufiil.  In 
the  colonies,  with  abundance  of  cheap 
and  .good  soil  at  hand,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different.  For  the  future  if  we 
could  provide  that  the  price  of  colonial 
land  should  be  employed  to  convey  colo* 
nists  in  family  groups,  their  prosperity 
would  soon  repay  the  little  trouhle  neces- 
sary for  the  negotiations ;  while  farther 
still,  if  a  small  sum  of  money  were  lent  on 
moderate  interest,  and  all  repayable  by 
instalments,  to  persons  with  families,  or 
married,  who  had  character  to  offer  in 
security,  over  and  above  what  their 
hands  might  do  to  form  more  palpable 
security,  we  should  see,  in  the  third  part 
of  a  century,  populations  arising  that  in 
morality,  in  religion,  in  strength,  and 
vigour  might  astonish,  and  even  aid  to 
direct  the  world.  We  have  eompanies  of 
every  description,  except  the  right  des- 
criptions, to  aid  overburthened  capitalists 
in  drawing  an  income  from  their  money ; 
who  if  they  placed  more  reliance  upon  the 
honesty  and  the  honour  of  their  labouring 
countrymen  in  the  colonies,  and  at  home, 
taight  find  a  better  return. 

The  three  points  on  which  the  exhaus- 
tion of  this  street  shame  turns  are  there- 
fore, we  believe,  first,  such  a  social  change 
of  feshion  and  habits  as  will  allow  one 
Class  to  form  homes  not  quite  so  sumptu- 
ous as  those  to  which  they  may  have  been 
accustomed,  and  extend  the  acquaintance 
of  young  females  not  only  with  the  amuse- 
ments but  with  the  business,  or  what 
should  be  the  business,  of  their  lives ; 
next,  a  change  of  policy  from  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  present  year,  which  has  been 
legislation  for  the  reduction  of  the  em- 
ployment and  earnings  of  females  to  the 
lowest  possible  quantity,  at  the  lowest 
possible  remuneration ;  then  and  thirdly, 
that  reasonable  reform  of  our  colonial  and 
emigration  system  quite  within  our  grasp, 
that  which  to  be  done  has  only  to  be 
sought,  and  which  will  be  prosperity  and 
strength  to  the  colonists  and  to  ourselves 
When  won. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  disctltt  this 
subject  without  entering  far  into  its  dark- 
ness ;    or  Upon  details   that  any  pgrton 
may  not  reaa.    All  the  efforts  maae  novt 
to  alleviate  a  rude  state  of  intense  Buffer- 
ing, or  of  maddened  vice,  deserve  sup- 
port and  sympathy.     Whatever  good  they 
accomplish  is  gain,  for  they  are  employed 
on   a  class  among  whom  at  present  all 
seems  loss.    Let  no  man  deceive  himself, 
however,  into  the  belief  that  these  plans 
are  better  than   guerilla  skirmishing,  or 
outpost  warfare.     They  do  not  affect  the 
greater  number  of  abandoned  females,  or 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  supplied. 
While  a  large  number  of  boys  ana  jtfrls 
are  left  entirely  destitute  of   education, 
and  grow  up  accustomed  to  hear  and  em- 
ploy vile  language,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  from  these  girls  a  virtuous  woman- 
hood.   While  our  amusements  are  deeply 
tinctured  with  even  gross  indelicacy,  we 
expect  that  they  must  contaminate  many 
minds.     While  the  classes  in  society  who 
should  be  examples  to  others   in   their 
spheres  deem  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness of  a  family  menial  drudgery,  and  are 
"  accomplished "  into  a  life  of  iale  show, 
and  out  of  the  capability  to  cook  their 
own  dinner,  or  dress  their  own  linen,   we 
expect  a  similar  current  of  evil  to  ruli 
through  society.     While  the  legislature 
deems    it   desirable   to   remunerate  th0 
higher  and  middle  classes  for  the  income 
tax    by  cheap    artificial  flowers,  cheap 
gloves,  cheap  lace,  and  cheap  shawls  and 
silks,  and  otner  goods  down  to  stockings, 
mainly  articles  of  female  labour,  from  a 
country  that  absolutely  levies  a  prohibi- 
tive   duty   now,    and   by  a  treaty  that 
actually  constitutes    a   prohibitive    duty 
subsequently,  on  the  importation  of  articles 
produced    by    the    industry    of   British 
females,  we  must  consider  either  as  a  de- 
lusion or  hypocrisy  the  attacks  on  slop- 
shops, because  they  pay  limited  wages  for 
work.     And  while  tne  crying  evil  of  our 
emigration — an  evil  so  obviously  hard  en 
the  colonists  and  on  ourselves,  and  one 
that  might  be  so  easily  removed — is  over- 
looked, we  cannot  say  that  the  parties  en- 
gaged against  the  sin  of  the  streets  have 
taken  the  right  means    to   secure   their 
victory. 

One  thought  more  may  seem  strange, 
for  it  takes  the  form  of  congratulation  Mid 
consolation  drawn  from  the  subject.  Fe- 
male character  among  many  classes  has 
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not  been  formed  on  a  high  model.  A 
neat  number  of  families  live  in  entire 
forgetfulness  of  their  higher  duties  to  God 
Or  man.  No  small  number  are  Bedouins 
of  the  cities  who  grow  up  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  common  decencies  in 
life.  In  all  large  populations,  a  number 
of  persons  exist  with  absolutely  bad  pro- 
pensities. The  changes  in  manufactures 
and  even  in  rural  employment,  have  all 
tended  to  draw  females  from  their  homes, 
and  to  make  a  division  of  labour,  even  in 
early  youth.  The  current  of  population 
to  the  colonies  has  been  directed  errone- 
ously, and  has  left  many  hundred  thousand 
females  in  our  islands,  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
of  all  of  them  hopeless  of  the  common 
and  domestic  settlement,  to  tread  down 
their  labour  market  during  all  their  life  in 
the  world.  Looking  to  au  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  the  general  forgetfulnees 
of  consequences ;  we  may  doubt  if  so 
small  a  proportion  of  females  in  any  other 
race,  with  so  little  instruction,  would  have 
Fallen  into  this  outcast  life  under  the  same 
pressure,  in  a  similar  situation,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  same  glaring  temptations. 


Note,— The  Leader  of  the  28th  April  in  an 
article  on  this  subject  asks : — 

Is  St  believed  that  any  muster  of  midnight  meetings 
vttl  alter  the  condition  of  the  labour  market,  abolish 
the  order  of"  middle-men"  and  "sweaters,"  and  en- 
sure a  fair  remuneration  for  every  woman  who  is  in- 
clined to  live  honestly  by  her  labour  !  Until  this  can 
be  done,  It  will  be  with  little  effect  that  rood  men  at- 
tempt to  put  down  the  social  evil.  They  must  first 
Had  labour  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  next 
they  must  find  inclination  for  those  who  are  able. 

Even  if  the  Leader  would  deem  it  fair  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  trading  at  home. 
Mid  suppress  "  middle-men"  and  "  sweaters/' 
has  it  not  supported  the  legislation  of  the 
past  two  months,  by  which  domestic,  and 
eepecially  female  labour  has  been  most 
cruelly  depressed  for  the  benefit  of  "  middle- 
men" and  "sweaters"  in  France;  over 
whom  or  whose  conduct  our  laws  could  hare 
no  influence. 

The  Times  on  May-day  wrote : — 

If  there  be  any  Englishman  who  places  the  chief 
luxury  of  life  in  daily  libations  of  the  sourest  French 
wine,  and  who  at  the  same  time  pays  ne  income  tax,  let 
that  gentleman  stand  forward  and  sing  the  praises  of 


the  Cobden  treaty.  We  know  of  no  person  otherwise 
placed  who  can  greet  it  with  unconditional  encomium. 
We  all  admit  that  it  has  its  good  points  and  that  its 
good  overbalances  its  evil.  Bat  then  its  evils  are  so 
great  and  they  are  so  unnecessary.  They  do  not  for 
the  most  part  exist  for  any  one's  good. 

When  in  this  world  the  good  of  any  mea- 
sure overbalances  its  evil,  the  produce  is  not 
so  objectionable.  But  why  were  these  facts 
not  looked  out  two  months  before  May-day.  . 
That  sort  of  work  is  left  for  us  to  do,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  it  was  done  in  March, 
so  that  our  opinions  of  a  measure  of  which 
the  good  points  may  overbalance  the  evil — 
when  they  are  negotiated,  for  as  yet  they  are 
not  settled — leave  us  free  from  the  blame  at* 
tached  to  those  who  warn  you  "  when  the 
deed  is  done."  Our  side  of  the  treaty  is  in 
operation,  and  the  French  terms  are  in  pre- 
paration. Heard  ever  diplomatist  of  an 
agreement  like  that  between  nations  before 
1860? 

The  Leader  in  the  article  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  asks  further : — 

But  can  nothing  be  done  to  diminish  the  social  evil  ? 
We  think  much  can  be  accomplished,  but  indirectly 
rather  than  directly.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  it  is  to  the  working  classes  we  must  look 
for  this  result ;  working  men  are  the  great  supporters 
of  the  degrading  vice  of  great  cities.  Guilty  as  the 
middle-classes  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  far  lees  so 
than  the  order  immediately  below  them*  Among  them 
marriage  is  rarely  contracted,  and  practically  disre- 
garded when  it  exists. 

We  respect  the  paper  from  which  we  quote; 
but  this  second  quotation  is  not  only  errone- 
ous, it  is  ludicrously  mistaken.  If  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  working  classes  justified  this  pic- 
ture we  should  not  be  anxious  to  see  the 
suffrage  extended  to  them.  Marriage  instead 
of  being  rarely  contracted  among  them  is  the 
rule ;  and  instead  of  being  disregarded  where 
it  exists  is,  we  believe,  very  faithfully  observed. 
The  only  political  meeting  in  which  we  ever 
heard  the  suffrage  sought  as  a  means  of  sup- 
pressing this  evu,  consisted  chiefly  of  working 
men.  It  was  a  meeting  of  three  to  four 
thousand  persons  —  in  Glasgow  —  chiefly 
working  men,  and  the  speaker,  an  aged  man, 
was  one  of  them.  Certainly  his  sentiments 
appeared  to  be  agreeable  to  that  meeting. 
]No  doubt  could  have  been  entertained  that 
they  would  hare  accepted  any  measure  for  its 
suppression  of  this  social  evu.  Our  experi- 
ence, by  no  means  small,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  three-fourths  of  the  working  men  are 
married  before  their  thirtieth  year;  and  niaf- 
tenths  of  those  who  are  married  live  without 
giving  reason  for  reproach  on  this  subject. 
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"  Use?"  said  8ir  Peter,  "You  tell  me  that  tbere 
is  utility  in  those  brutal  exhibitions ;  jou  say  that 
It  is  justifiable  to  collect  a  crowd  (begging  their 
pardons  for  the  statement)  whose  characters  are, 
as  upholders  of  the  prise  ring,  notoriously  bad,  to 
witness  this  inhuman  sight." 

The  person  he  addressed  was  a  little  man,  with 
a  bumptious  air.  Little  men  are  generally  rery 
bumptious. 

M Inhumanity,  8ir  Peter!  Where  is  the  inhu- 
manity P  The  men  were  fairly  matched,  the  sci- 
ence of  the  one  being  supposed  to  make  up  for  the 
additional  size  of  the  other.  They  entered  on  the 
contest  of  their  own  accord,  not  being  driven  into 
it.  They  oontinued  the  combat  of  their  own  ac- 
cord also,  and  would  have  fought  on,  even  to  the 
death,  if  necessary." 

"  Exactly,"  rejoined  8ir  Peter,  "  as  you  say, 
they  would  hare  fought  on  to  the  death ;  indeed, 
it  was  not  far  from  that  with  one,  probably  in  less 
than  five  minutes  more  of  choking  at  the  rope 
Bayers  would  have  been  dead." 

"Are  you  talking  of  the  fight,  8ir  Peter  P" 
asked  Lady  Murdoch." 

"  Yes,  come  and  give  me  your  opinion ;  a  wo- 
man should  hear  and  form  a  judgment  on  all  points, 
even  about  a  price  fight/' 

"  It's  uncommonly  disgusting,"  remarked  the 
Aide-de-camp,  arranging  his  moustache,  "  uncom- 
monly ;  I  declare  it  made  me  quite  sick  to  read 
it.     Positively  sick.'* 

"What  did  you  read  it  for,  then  P"  asked  8ir 
Peter,  "you  must  be  little  better  than  an  idiot  to 
take  an  emetic  uselessly.  Do  you  remember  Aber- 
nethy*s  interview  with  the  man  who  had  a  rheuma- 
tic joint  P 

"No." 

"  Then  here  it  is. — A  man  came  to  Abernethy, 
for  advice.  '  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?'  said 
the  doctor.  '  My  arm  hurts  me  when  I  raise  it/ 
said  the  patient.  '  Then  why  do  you  raise  it  P* 
asked  thedector.  Now,  that's  what  I  say  to  you, 
what  do  you  read  it  for  P" 

"Sure,"  said  Rose,,  her  bright  young  eyes 
scanning  the  Aide-de  camp,  "  Sure  his  stomach's 
out  of  order ;  men  don't  turn  sick  at  such  things, 
they  leave  that  for  us  poor  silly  women." 

"  Small  shot  flying— he's  off."  said  8ir  Peter, 
as  the  Aide-de-camp  moved  away. 

"  Here,  Hawkins,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  "  Let 
us  hold  a  council  on  the  merits  of  the  '  ring.' 
Plaintiff  and  defendant— you  for,  I  against.  What 
are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  brutal  exhibi- 
tion." 

\"  It  is  an  old  English  custom."  replied  Haw- 
kins. 

"  And  one  better  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  if  that  precedent 
is  to  excuse  or  establish,   then   many  other  acts 


now  abolished  as  a  remnant  of  the  darker  ages, 
would  be  allowed,  on  the  same  grounds.  It  was 
an  old  English  law  to  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a 
sheep.  According  to  your  theory,  the  law  holds 
good  now.  It  was  an  old  English  custom  for  gen- 
tlemen to  get  into  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication 
after  dinner ;  society  sets  its  face  against  it  now, 
and  a  gentleman,  if  he  does  get  drunk,  does  not 
care  to  avow  it.  If  precedent  be  preaerred,  we 
had  better  wipe  all  chronicles  of  the  past  away, 
and  he  content  to  mould  our  mind  and  manners  by 
the  present.    What's  your  next  plea  P" 

"  A  little  man  can  defend  himself  against  a  big 
one. 

"  Just  so ;  you  are  a  little  m*n,  Alton  yonder,  a 
big  one,  although  he  looks  as  if  he  was  made  of 
lath  and  plaster;  suppose  8mith  calls  you  a  liar, 
will  you  gainsay  that  by  punching  his  head  ? 

"  I  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  assertion 
by  knocking  him  down." 

"  And  you  would  know  how  to  knock  him  down 
by  understanding  the  art  of  boxing,  for,  under- 
stand me  well,  I  don't  disapprove  of  thai.  It  is 
only  this  public  exhibition  which  I  hold  to  be  so 
demoralising,  and  objectionable." 

"How  is  it  demoralising P" 

"  In  this  way.  Three  thousand  men  meet  to- 
gether, for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
two  human  beings  attack  each  other  like  bulldogs. 
Evading  the  police,  they  crowd  into  some  secluded 
hole,  and  set  the  combatants  to  work.  Tiger  like 
they  fall  on  each  other  ;  but  first  of  all  there  is 
some  mockery  of  shaking  hands,  in  proof  of  friendly 
feeling.  Then  they  begin;  I'll  follow  the  fight 
step  by  step,  for  I  remember  it  all.  We'll  hare  it 
in  the  metaphors  of  the  ring,  which  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  obscuring  part  of  the  revolting  detail. 
Gome  here  Rose,  don't  shirk  the  question.  If  it 
be  true  that  woman,  by  her  silent  influence,  mends 
or  mars  the  character  of  man,  it  is  right  that  she 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  understand  his  pleasures 
and  pursuits.  Therefore  I  would  have  every  wo- 
man in  this  land  of  ours  understand,  and  discuss, 
and  dilate  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  dis- 
grace of  this  year  of  1860— the  prize  ring.  It 
won't  destroy  the  feminine  character  of  your  mind, 
to  read  this  detestable  slang.  I  don't  want  you 
to  read  and  gloat  over  it ;  but  to  read  and  remem- 
ber, that  should  the  time  and  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion arrive,  you  may  be  armed  with  argument. 
No  person  can  offer  an  opinion,  or  form  a  judg- 
ment on  a  subject  of  which  he  or  she  is  totally 
ignorant." 

"  Women  have  nothing  to  do  with  prise  fights," 
said  Hawkins,   "  their  opinion  is  not  wanted,  or 
judgment  asked  for ;   let  'em  stay  at  home,  and. 
miud  the  children,  and  scold  their  unfortunate  ser- 
vants." 

"While,"  continued  Lady  Murdoch,  "their 
husbands  amuse  themselves  by  exhibitions  which 
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they  hold  to  be  unfit  even  to  be  narrated  to  the 
wife.  I  agree  with  Sir  Peter  that  a  woman  should 
be  capable  of  forming  her  judgment  on  such  mat- 
ters. The  influence  of  woman  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, both  in  this,  and  future  generations. 
I  have  heard,  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
that  Sayers  has  two  sons,  whom  he  is  educating 
carefully.  These  boys,  or  young  men,  for  I  really 
do  not  know  their  ages,  are,  I  am  told,  kept  away 
most  carefully  from  all  his  acquaintance  or  friends, 
a  plain  proof,  if  it  be  true,  of  the  father's  good 
reuse,  and  just  appreciation  of  his  own  calling." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "but  now  we  will 
leave  the  sons  alone,  and  busy  ourselves  with  the 
father.  As  I  said  before,  some  mockery  of  shaking 
hands  takes  place,  then  Sayers — Rose,  don't  turu 
sick  like  that  white  chokered  Molly ;  I  must  give 
you  some  slang  now,  and  nasty  slang  moreover, — 
so  then  Sayers  got  well  home  with  a  straight  hit 
from  the  shoulder  on  the  nasal  promontory,  and  as 
Ileenan  drew  the  fluid  up  his  early  troubled  nos- 
trils, first  blood  was  declared  for  8ayers.  For  se- 
ven minutes  did  they  struggle  like  wild  beasts,  and 
then  the  first  round  was  over.  On  they  went 
again ;  one  hour  passed,  and  then  another,  while 
they  still  held  on  their  fiendish  work.  The  sur- 
rounding mob,  half  mad  with  hellish  excitement, 
cheered,  and  hooted,  and  cheered  by  turns.  1  lee- 
nan's  face  was  a  bloated  mass  of  bloody  flesh ; 
Sayers  was  bruised,  maimed,  and  wounded.  Groans 
and  hisses  mingled  with  oaths  and  curses  from 
the  maniacal  spectators.  Then  Heenan  gets  Tom's 
head  under  his  left  arm,  with  one  of  the  most 
fearful  hugs.  That  passes,  and  the  men,  more  like 
devils  than  human  beings,  rush  at  each  other 
again.  One  is  all  but  blind,  the  other  is  hugged  till 
life  nearly  leaves  bim.  The  friends  of  the  American 
advise  him  to  force  the  fighting.  He  follows  that 
advice,  and  again  crushes  his  antagonist's  ueck  in 
his  terific  hug ;  he  presses  him  against  the  rope ; 
death  seems  waiting  to  play  his  part  in  the  lawless 
game,  but  the  ropes  are  cut,  and  his  part  dashed. 
Then  ensues  a  scene  of  the  most  terrible  disorder. 
The  ring  is  broken  into ;  the  Americans  are  angry 
at  the  seconds  of  Sayers  refusing  to  let  him  go  on 
without  the  referee,  who  has  been  borne  out  of 
the  ring,  in  the  affray.  Quarrells  are  pending ; 
the  oaths,  and  curses,  and  angry  accusations  and 
rejoinders  increase.  The  lawless  mob  are  mad  for 
more  brutal  excitement.  The  tigers  have  lapped 
blood,  and  love  it." 

The  old  man  was  silent ;  he  looked  to  Hawkins 
for  a  reply,  but  none  came.    He  continued  : — 

"  I'm  no  parson,"  he  said,  "  not  a  bit  of  it. 
I'm  only  a*  old  man  going  pretty  quickly  down 
-  the  road  we  all  must  tread.  And  sometimes  I 
think  about  the  end  of  it.  I  think  of  that  hour 
when  the  failing  breath  will  waste  itself  in  feeble 
gasps,  and  the  dim  sight  become  dimmer  still  in 
the  twilight  of  death's  night.  That  day  is  coming 
to  all — every  living  soul  now  walking  on  this  earth 
must  die.  Before  another  century  has  gone  by> 
the  whole  existing  race  of  men  will  have  passed 


away.  The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  each  are 
uncertain ;  the  death  of  each  is  sure.  Sooner  or 
later  the  last  fearful  struggle  must  come.  How, 
think  you,  would  either  those  men  or  their  sup- 
porters have  met  their  doom,  if  God's  hand  bad 
fallen  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  their  devilish 
pastime  P  Probably  they  would  have  "  died  game," 
as  the  phrase  is — I  doubt  that.  I  believe  there 
is  a  moment  immediately  preceding  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  body,  when  the  review  of  life 
is  taken  at  a  glance  as  rapid  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. I  believe  the  agony  of  him  who  in  that 
dreadful  moment  cannot  say  cGod  save  me/ 
will  be  a  foretaste  of  the  terrors  of  the  hereafter. 
Could  any  one  of  those  three  thousand  hissing, 
groaning,  shouting,  and  excited  men.  have  cried 
'  God  save  me,*  if  death  had  struck  them  there 
and  then  P"       # 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Hawkins,  "  you  take  a 
woman's  maudlin  view  of  the  subject,  Sir  Peter." 

"  Perhaps  "  replied  the  old  man,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  "  and  your  objection  to  it  would  be  va- 
lid if  women  alone  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
death  ;  but  my  friend,  our  sex  unfortunately  is  not 
exempt,  and  therefore,  although  my  view  may  be 
maudlin,  as  you  say,  I  fancy  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  find  it  unpleasantly  true,  and  much 
toe  earnest  to  be  agreeable.  Rose,"  he  drew  her 
hand  within  his  own,  "  I  want  to  say  a  little  more 
to  you  about  the  fight." 

"  Cannot  you  find  a  more  suitable  subject,  Sir 
Peter  P"   asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

"  No,  it  is  the  topic  of  all  London  conversation. 
Speak  to  an  omnibus  conductor,  and  he  becomes 
loquacious  on  the  story  of  the  fight.  Get  a 
pennyworth  of  cleanliness  out  of  the  Shoe  Black 
Brigade,  and  youll  have  a  distinct  recapitulation 
of  the  '  forty  rounds,'  with  the  information  that 
'  ther  niver  vas  sich  a  mill ;  the  Benicia  Boy  vas 
a  cove  vot  vas  up  to  a  trick  or  two,  and  Tom  vas 
a  brick,  and  could  polish  a  mahog'ny  special.' 
Remove  the  debating  ground  ;  take  it  to  the  de- 
licately flowered  Axminster  of  a  London  drawing 
room.  A  mouth  belonging  to  diamond  eyes  and 
diamond  ear  rings,  will  discourse  to  you  eloquently 
on  the  subject  of  the  champion's  belt.  Everyone 
talks  foolishly  and  no  one  thinks  sensibly  about 
this  sensless  brutality.  Past  ladies,  the  greatest 
abomination  to  be  found,  talk  about  the  '  fight,' 
because  they  think  it  is  '  fast,'  to  do  so.  I  won't 
have  you  follow  their  example,  you  little  papist. 
A  woman  has  no  business  to  meddle  with  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  unless  it  be  to  cast  her  atom  in  the  scale 
against  it,  and  every  woman  in  the  land  may  and 
must  and  ought  to  do  that ;— so  Rose  I'll  be  your 
generalissimo,  and,  instructing  you  in  the  articles 
of  war,  place  the  colours  in  your  hands  and  bid 
you  enter  the  lists  against  the  Pugilists  and  Pu- 
gilistic supporters." 

"  I'd  be  but  a  feeble  adversary,"  said  Rose, 
smiling. 

"  Feeble,  where  feebleness  is  graceful,"  said  Sir 
Peter,"  but  strong  and  firm  as  granite  on  other 
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points.  Strong  with  the  strength  of  right — and 
firm  because  your  foot  will  be  placed  on  a  base 
which  will  never  give  war  beneath  even  the  shocks 
of  time." 

"  Queer  girl  to  go  away  with  that  old  quiz," 
drawled  the  Aide-de  camp,  as  Sir  Peter  shambled 
off,  "  and  horrid  nnpleasant  old  bore  to  carry  away 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room,  when  a  fellow  wants 
to  talk  to  her.*' 

THE  THEATRES. 

"You  were  at  tbe  Haymarket  on  Thursday, 
Lady  Murdoch,"  remarked  Alton  Smith.  «f  How 
do  like  this  new  piece,  '  The  Overland  Route?' " 

"Tery  much,  it  is  entertaining  and  clever,  the 
cast  of  charcters  strong.  Bnt  I  have  a  great 
fault  to  find  with  Buckstone, '  who,  with  talent 
enough  to  dispense  with  every  objectionable  means 
of  gaining  applause,  condescends  to  indelicate  jests, 
to  amuse  his  audience." 

•*  It  is  the  universal  fault  of  comic  actors/*  re- 
plied Smith,  "  when  a  man's  trade  is  fun,  he  re- 
quires a  large  stbek  in  hand  to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  his  customers  with  a  good 
article;  the  supply  failing,  he  must  get  more  some- 
how, and  therefore  r)alms  off  a  spurious  substitute, 
any  thing  cheap." 

«•  And  nasty,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

n  Yes,"  continued  Smith,  "  anything  cheap  and 
nasty,  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  public.' * 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  the  fault  lies 
With  the  public  after  all,  who  lend  themselves  to 
the  purchase.*' 

"  Precisely.  If  every  obscene  jest  uttered  on 
tile  stage  met  with  its  due  reward  in  the  shape  of 
a  few  good  load  hisses,  the  practice  would  soon 
cease,  but  as  long  as  the  pit  and  gallery  are  per- 
mitted to  express  their  approbation  unreproved  by 
the  boxes,  or  rather  I  should  say  by  the  more  en 
lightened  part  Of  the  audience,  it  will  continue." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  if  I  point 
otit  one  error  in  your  argument ;  you  seem  to  im- 
ply that  in  point  of  mere  morality,  the  boxes  of 
the  theatre  are  superior  to  the  pit.  I  don't  agree 
With  you  there.  I  hold  the  mechanic's  wire  who 
accompanies  her  husband  to  the  pit,  arrayed  in  a 
decent  bonnet  and  shawl,  sucking  oranges  and 
cracking  nuts  the  whole  evening,  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  some  of  the  opera  cloaked  ( ladies  *  of 
the  boxes.  I  have  seen  characters  in  the  latter 
who  are  disgraceful  neighbours." 

"  And  yet,*'  said  Smith,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
Exclude  them.  If  they  pay  their  money  they  have 
&  right  to  a  seat  in  any  part  of  the  bouse  they  may 
choose  to  place  themselves  in.  A  voucher  for 
£ood  conduct  is'  not  riecessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the*  ticket.  Macready  tried  to  reserve  the  boxes 
for  persons  of  undoubted  respectability,  in  fact  he 
aimed  at  excluding  all  others  from  the  house,  by 
keeping  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  '  objection- 
ables,*  dark  and  uncomfortable.  His  attempt  did 
not  suoeeed.  Other  managers  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  follow  his  example." 

••  Perhaps,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "  other  mana- 


gers don't  care  to  try.  Yet  if  they  did,  1  think  it 
would  pay,  and  for  this  reason.  The  majority  of 
the  persous  who  go  to  the  theatre — I  apeak  of 
women  remember—- are  of  externally  decent  cha- 
racter and  position.  The  improper  characters  are 
the  exception.  The  principal  supporters  of  the 
play-houses—  the  larger  houses  I  mean  of  course, 
never  haviog  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
minor  theatres  as  they  are  called— are  respectable 
people  of  the  middling  classes.  To  these  any  con- 
tact with  immorality  must  be  painful  How  can 
parents  place  their  daughters  beside  women  whose 
bold  conduct  is  apparent  and  shameless  P" 

"  There  are  the  private  boxes,"  replied  Smith. 

"  Quite  so,**  answered  Lady  Murdoch,  "  bnt  the 
private  boxes  are  inconvenient  for  a  large  party,  be- 
cause only  two  or  three  can  see  the  stage,  unless 
indeed  it  be  in  one  of  the  largest,  which  yon  can- 
not always  secure." 

"Then,"  said  Smith,  "  granting  all  you  say,  how 
would  you  remedy  the  evil ; — probably  by  shutting 
up  the  theatre  altogether.'* 

"  No,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch,  "  that  would 
cast  hundreds  of  poor  miserable  creatures,  who  are 
clinging  now  to  that  wretched  life  as  the  la*t  hope 
of  a  compafatively  honest  calling,  into  the  street ! 
I  would  not  shut  up  the  theatres.  There  is  a 
paucity  cf  occupation  for  women  now.  If  the 
theatres  were  shut,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
starving,  helpless,  hopeless  women  would  throng 
the  haunts  of  sin  and  guilt.  As  the  case  stands, 
these  are  at  any  rate  employed,  and  compelled  by 
that  occupation  to  maintain  a  decent  demeanour 
between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the  evening  and  one 
in  the  morning.  This  is  guilt's  holiday,  tfbe 
corps  de  ballet  and  others  of  that  olique  are  kept 
tight  for  those  hours  at  least,  and  after  that  pro- 
bably, they  are  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  go 
to  bed.  I  would  not  take  their  bread,  but  I  would 
try  to  raise  the  character  of  the  drama.  If  Mac- 
ready  had  been  properly  seconded  ;  if  all  the  other 
London  and  provincial  managers  had  followed  his 
example,  the  '  theatre  *  might  in  time  have  been 
not  only  an  innocent,  bnt  an  useful  amusement. 
There  was  nothing  immoral  in  the  '  masques '  of 
former  days,  although  I  highly  disapprove  of  those 
which  were  based  on  sacred  subjects." 

"But  the  dress,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "bow  can 
you  get  over  the  naked  necks  and  arms,  the  short 
petticoats  and  display  of  legs  of  the  ballet  girls,  (o 
say  nothing  of  the  paste,  and  powder,  and  paint." 

"I  am  willing  to  grant,"  replied  Lady  Mur- 
doch, •«  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  opera  dancers 
would  wear  their  dresses  up'  to  their  throats  and- 
down  to  their  ancles,  ahd  be  content  with  the  com- 
plexion nature  has  given  them,  but  they  won't, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  lop  off  that 
ugly  branch  of  the  upas  tree — the  theatre—at 
once.  All  we  have  to  do,  all  we  can  do,  is  to 
try  to  change  the  nature  of  the  plant,  that 
wretched  human  souls  may  not  find  death  beneath 
its  boughs.  The  evil  is  of  too  large  a  growth  to 
be  destroyed  in  a  day,  it  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
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Bat  we  can  all  afid  it  Every  expressed  disappro- 
bation of  in  indelicacy  aids  it.  Every  moral  or 
high  sentiment  applauded  helps  it.  The  encour- 
agement of  actors  and  actresses  of  high  character 
such  as  the  Keans,  Macready,  Miss  Pyue,  and 
others,  gives  a  helping  hand  to  this  much  needed 
cleansing  of  the  stage.  Yon  see,  I  don't  at  all 
agree  with  those  who  call  the  theatre  the  *  devil's 
house,9  and  hold  alt  who  go  there  to  be  heretics 
and  infidels,  and  •  oast  aways.'  The  fact  is  this  ; 
the  theatre  cannot  be  abolished,  without  a  far 
greater  evil  being  created,  through  the  unemploy- 
ment of  those  who  thence  draw  a  maintenance. 
The  theatre  for  a  time  will  exist,  that  is  clear 
enough,  and  therefore  women,  if  they  go  there, 
should  exercise  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  per- 
formances. But  women  cannot  be  expected  .to 
place  themselves  in  the  way  of  having  their  ears 
shocked  by  unwelcome  jests,  By  going  they  con- 
fer an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  manager,  and  it 
becomes  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  see 
that  no  annoyance  is  offered  to  them." 

"But,"  resumed  Smith,  "these  quiet  jests 
please  the  poorer  part  of  the  audience,  the  less 
educated  I  should  say,  who  cannot  appreciate  any- 
thing better.  And  let  me  add  that  8ayers,  by  no 
means  a  bad  fellow,  needs  employment,  Lady 
Murdoch,  as  much  as  your  ballet  girls." 

"  There  you  do  the  less  educated  wrong,"  re- 
plied Lady  Murdoch,  "  if  you  think  over  it  you 
will  find  that  the  pit  and  gallery  prefer  play  of  an 
unobjectionable  character ;  in  fact  I  consider  that 
the  uneducated  classes  of  England  have  displayed 
very  capital  dramatic  taste,  by  stamping  as  their 
favourites  some  of  the  very  best  plays  which  have 
ever  been  produced.  Macbeth  for  instance,  a  grand 
historical  story.  Richard  II,  another  of  the  same 
same  kind;  also  Richard  III.,  and  Louis  XIII. 
Then  Othello  and  Der  Freyschute  also  good  iu 
their  way,  all  popular  pieces  with  the  pit  and  gal- 
lery of  the  English  theatres,  while  the  aristocratic 
frequenters  of  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  8t. 
James's  Theatre  as  it  existed  in  its  aristocratic 
date  of  French  plays,  give  the  palm  to  the  *  Tra- 
viata,'  and  her  sister  'La  Dame  aux  Camelies.' 
Whether  the  latter  piece  ever  was  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
was  popular  in  Paris,  and  with  the  well-dressed 
and  wealthy  olass  too.  As  to  Sayers  let  him  teach 
boxing  if  he  pleases,  only  not  break  the  sixth 
commandment.  Depend  upon  it  if  the  character  of 
the  drama  were  improved,  although  a  few  empty 
benches  might  be  the  consequence  at  first,  the  seats 
would  soon  be  filled  more  advantageously  by  those 

1        who  now  are  scared  away." 

!  "Perhaps you  are  right  there  also,"   said  Sir 

Peter,  "  but  the  Augean  stables  were  clean  com- 

1       pared  to  the  filth  of  the  London  playhouses.     As 

|       for  8ayers  and  the  sixth  commandment  he  did  not 
wish  to  break  it.    Tour  argument  has  a  hitch 

!       there,  even  I  must  confess." 

1  "  Hercules,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  turned  the 

1       tti?cr  Alphens  into  the  polluted  place.    We  have 


a  stronger  stream  than  that  ready  for  our  purpose. 
Let  the  tide  of  *  ptiblic  opinion  '  flow  through  the 
play  houses,  carrying  away  everything  objection- 
able, and  the  purification  will  be  effected." 

"  Not  so  easily  as  you  fancy/'  said  Sir  Peter, 
"  the  filth  of  the  3,000  oxen  was  as  nothing  to 
that  of  men's  minds,  and  hearts,  and  inclinations." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch,  "  you  are 
one  of  Job's  comforter's.    Still  we  may  hope,  and 
while  hoping  do  our  little  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hope.    The  ocean  is  made  of  drops  you  know, 
Sir  Peter." 

"  And  each  drop  composed  again  of  countless 
globules,"  he  said,  "  as  the  tiniest  globule  to  the 
immense  moving  mass  of  water,  so  would  your 
greatest  effort  be  to  the  gigantic  mass  of  evil  to  be 
removed." 

"  But,"  she  resumed,  "  when  the  globules  hold 
together,  they  become  drops,  when  the  drops 
unite,  then  the  ocean !  If  globule  c  myself,'  unites 
with  globule  'yourself,'  and  so  on,  we  shall  be- 
come a  drop,  by  degress  a  sea,  an  overwhelming 
flood !  Let  lis  unite  and  then.  What  would  you 
say  then  Sir  Cynic  F' 

"  I  will  wait  for  the  union  before  I  reply,"  said 
8ir  Peter  drily ;  "  only  it's  a  bad  policy  to  defend 
a  profession  because  it  gives  employment  to  the 
professors." 

BOOKS. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  charming 
little  daisy  as  this,  when  high  coloured  exotics  are 
stifling  us  with  their  too  pungent  odours,"  said  Bir 
Peter  walking  to  the  table  and  taking  up  a  thin 
brown  volume  in  an  old-fashioned  looking  cover." 

"  Of  what  book  are  you  speaking,  and  why  do 
you  call  it  a  •  daisy  V  "  asked  Rose. 

"I  call  it  a  *  daisy '  because  it  is  a  pure,  modest, 
lovely  little  blossom,  springing  from  the  rich  soil 
of  some  cultivated  mind  and  heart,  this  '  Vicar  of 
Lyssel.' " 

"  Do  you  admire  it  so  much  then  ?"  asked  Lady 
Murdoch. 

"  I  think  as  far  as  it  goes — for  it  has  not  two 
hours'  reading — it  is  perfect;  so  simple,  and  so 
beautiful ;  a  story  of  nothing  more  romantic  than 
one  of  our  poor  country  parsons,  yet  of  deep,  deep 
interest." 

"  I  have  not  read  it,"  said  Rose,  "  What  is  it 
all  about  r 

"About,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "The  Vicar  of 
Lyssel." 

"  It  does' nt  need  a  conjuror  to  tell  that,"  said 
Rose. 

"  Who,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  "  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  benefice,  thinks  of  taking  to  himself 
as  one  of  the  fixtures — a  wife." 

"Very  sensible,"  said  Rose.  "He  was  not  a 
priest,  only  a  secular." 

"And,"  resumed  8ir  Peter,  "having  some  time 
before  fixed  on  a  person  to  fill  this  place*,  he  forth- 
with proceeds  to  seek  her,  and  bring  her  home." 

"There's  nothing  remarkably  beautiful  in  ail 
that,"  said  Rose. 
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"Not  in  the  simple  facia  certainly,  bnt  much  in 
the  way  in  which  the  author  relates  them,  in  the 
pure  English  style  which  gilds  all  it  touches,  in 
the  deep  earnest  tone,  the  absence  of  all  affecta- 
tion or  high  flown  rubbish,  in  all  that  there  is  ex- 
treme beauty.  Now  I'll  just  read  a  little  to  you 
giving  yon  an  idea  of  this  style.  The  Vicar  re- 
member has  married  an  innoceut  young  creature 
named  Mary  Little  more  than  a  child  is  she 
either  in  guileless  simplicity  or  in  age.  Tbe  two 
have  been  taking  a  country  walk  together,  and 
now  I'll  read  what  happened.*' 

"We  talked — remember  the  book  takes  the 
form  of  a  diary — more  like  two  silly  children,  limn 
the  Vicar  and  his  wife,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  Jo 
he  silly  sometimes.9' 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Lady  Murdoch  interrupting, 
M  it  is  delightful  to  cast  off  all  the  cares  of  life,  and 
for  the  time  to  be  as  the  Vicar  says  '  silly.* " 

"Order!"  exclaimed  8ir Peter,  "don't  inter- 
rupt the  chair.     Let  me  go  on  and  read  what 
came  of  their  being  'silly.'   '  We  went  into  the  town, 
and  very  soon  Mary  espied  a  gown  in  a  shop 
window,  which  she  liked  so  well,  she  wanted  me 
to  give  it  her.     We  asked  the  price,  it  was  so 
dear  I  could  not  afford  it ;  we  have  spent  so  much. 
She  eoaxed  me,  and  called  me  '  dear  old  John,' 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  and  will  not  change, 
though  it  vexed  me  mightily  to  deny  her  anything; 
she  grew  angry  and  that  vexed  me  more.     She 
wondered  I  could  deny  her  anything,  and  we  went 
our  way  much  disquieted,  and  she  would  not  hold 
my  arm,  nor  turn  her  face  to  me.    I  felt  a  churl, 
not  to  give  her  this  little  thing,  when  we  have 
been  so  short  a  time  wed.     I  would,  had  I  the 
money.     It  was  a  very  fair  evening,  and  from  the 
Haigh  top  we  saw  the  sun  nearing  its  sitting, 
shining  crimson  on  the  sea,  and  heard  the  larks 
singing  in  the  air,  neither  sang  nor  talked,  and  I 
felt  downeast  in  my  heart,  thinking  I  should  never 
make  her  happy.     We  got  home,  and  I  put  the 
horse  up ;   Mary  sitting  on  a  little  chair  by  the 
door,  but  never  speaking,  so  I  stood  apart,  and  by* 
and- bye  she  gets  up,  and  goes  about  the  flower 
beds,   gathering  one  here  and  there,  and  then 
comes  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  I  see  a  little 
hand  putting  flowers  in  my   coat,   and  a  little 
golden  bead  is  laid  on  my  shoulder.    And,  "  Oli, 
I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry !"   she  tells  me  she  does 
not  want  the  gown,  only  for  me  to  love  her,  and 
be  happy.    She  is  only  a  baby,  she  says,  and  I 
must  treat  her  as  such,  and  scold  her.'    There," 
said  Sir  Peter,  shutting  the  book,  "I  call  that  a 
little  diamond  of  story  telling.     The  remainder  of 
the  tale  is  in  the  same  simple  style.     Mary,  this 
young  wife  dies ;  that  is  the  first  keen  grief.  Then 
the  Vicar's  house  falls  into  terrible  disorder.    His 
servants — like  the  helps  of  more  modern  times, 
for  the  date  of  his  diary  is  1729—82  prove  tor- 
ments.   Five  leave  in  a  few  months.    'One  is 
dishonest ;  another,  and  another,  cannot  stand  the 
poor  widower's  ill-managed  house,'  and  yet  another 
cannot  'do'  with  such  spoilt  children.     The  fifth 


leaves  to  be  married.  Meanwhile,  the  children  do 
not  thrive  under  snch  varied  forms  of  government. 
Jack  is  passionate  and  rebellious.  Polly  idle,  and 
the  baby,  darling  Katie,  dwindles  and  pines  away  to 
a  shadow.  Now  there  is  one  thing  in  that  para- 
graph I  particularly  admire,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  the 
truth.  The  Vicar's  family,  you  will  remark  axe 
not  made  little  paragons.  They  have  all  their  bad 
qualities  fairly  dealt  out  to  them,  are  depicted  just 
as  they  would  be  found  in  life.  It  is  too  common 
among  writers  to  sacrifice  truth  to  effect,  they 
want  to  paint  a  very  perfect  picture,  and  therefore, 
they  give  it  a  false  colon  ring  and  make  it  nn  na- 
tural, thereby  destroying  its  beauty,  for  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  truth." 

"  Have  you  read  Miss  Pardoe's  last  work,  Sir 
Peter  ?"  asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

"The  'Life  Struggle,*  you  mean.  Yea  I 
have  read  it,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  poor 
a  work  come  from  so  talented  a  pen.  Miss 
Pardee  has  not  done  herself  justice  ;  it  is  a  mere 
fashionable  novel  of  no  stirring  interest.     Her 

*  Episodes  of  French  History,'  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred of  it.  The  book  of  the  day  is — of  coarse  in 
the  world  of  fiction,  I  mean — 'The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,'  nothing  can  stand  before  that,  except,  my 
little  pearl,  '  The  Vicar  of  Lyssel.'  * 

IMPULSE. 

"  I  was  sorry,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  to  see  the 
advertisement  of  some  publication  or  pamphlet,  1 
think  it  was,  promising  a  description  of  the  dresses 

worn  by  the  females  at  the  recent  midnight  meet- 

•  „  >» 
ings. 

"  And  wherefore  sorry  ?"  asked  Sir  Peter. 
"The  reason  is  obvious,"  she  replied.  "If 
these  unfortunate  women  are  stimulated  to  display, 
the  entire  solemnity  and  intent  of  those  meetings 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  love  of  finery  pre- 
dominate. No  doubt  the  person  who  originated 
the  idea  of  the  published  account,  hoped  to  make 
money  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  wicked  thought  A 
plain  close  fitting  bounet,  and  dark,  unornamented 
gown,  being  the  most  suitable  and  becoming  attire 
for  the  occasion,  that  needing  no  description.  Do 
you  know  if  these  meetings  have  had  their  desired 
effect  P" 

"  Mr.  La  Touche  says  they  have,  otherwise,  I 
should  have  doubted  it.  The  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions received  is  large.  As  you  may  remember, 
after  the  first  midnight  meeting  he  made  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Trinity  Home.  The  result  of 
that  appeal  was  that  between  the  10th  of  February 
and  the  14th  of  April,  he  received  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,790  Os.  2d.  That  is  one  good  point  in  the 
British;  they  respond  cordially  to  any  appeal 
when  they  feel  assured  that  the  object  is  really  a 
worthy  one." 

"  It  is  a  proof  of  our  health  as  a  nation."  said 
Lady  Murdoch. 

"  And  our  generosity  as  a  people."  said  Alton 
Smith. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  generosity,"  said  Sir 
Peter,     "  We  are  impulsive,  and  aot  from  tbe  im- 
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pulse  of  ibe  moment  when  our  sympathies  are  ex- 
cited ;  bat  impulse  and  generosity  are  two  dis- 
tinct attributes.  A  niggard  may  have  generous 
impulses,  which  are  gratified,  and  perhaps  regretted. 
A  truly  generous  man  acts  deliberately,  gives  suf- 
ficiently, and  never  regrets  bis  girt.  This  impnl- 
sive  generosity,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  is  one  of  our 
characteristics  as  a  nation.  Look  to  the  precedent 
of  past  years  for  that.  The  absurd  parliamentary 
grants  to  royal  personages ;  a  hundred  thousand 
per  annum  to  one,  fifty  thousand  per  annum  to 
another ;  royal  debts  paid  by  the  couutry,  and  dog 
kennels  and  stables  coming  out  of  the  same  pocket. 
All  this  sounds  mightily  *  generous/  it  is  in  fact 
mightily  foolish,  and  mightily  unjust,  because 
with  that  terrible  hole  in  our  pocket — the  national 
debt,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  lavish.*9 

"  But  all  these  things  are  over  now ;  what  have 
former  errors  of  judgment  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent r 

"Everything.  Were  it  not  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  former  age,  we  should  not  now  be  bur- 
dened with  a  ten  per  cent  income  tax." 

"  That  was  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  those  terrible  ware  of  the  Crimea,  India,  and 
now,  China." 

"  And  before  the  Crimean  war  we  had  twenty 
years  peace.  A  provident  man  sows  in  the  day  of 
plenty  for  the  day  of  dearth  ;  even  the  ant  gar- 
ners in  the  summer  for  the  dreary  winter ;  but 
government,  it  seems,  are  not  so  wise  as  the  little 
insect.  As  you  say,  the  past  is  the  past,  bnt  we 
remember  it  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  We 
cannot  have  another  Queen  Dowager,  it  is  true, 
just  yet,  but  we  have  nine  royal  olive  branches  to 
'  do  for.'  One  has  her  portion  assigned  her  al- 
ready. A  Prince  of  Wales  comes  forward  as  the 
next  suppliant.  If  report  speaks  truly,  another 
royal  daughter  will  ere  long  stand  before  the 
altar,  with  a  long  white  veil  and  orange  wreath. 
Louis  Napoleon  somehow  or  other  appears  to  have 
got  the  best  end  of  the  stick  in  this  treaty  of  com- 
merce ;  we  don't  derive  ntuch  pecuniary  benefit 
from  it ;  with  John  Bull,  it  seems  to  be  all  going 
out,  and  no  coming  in.  80  much  a  year  to  Prus- 
sia, so  much  a  year  to  Belgium,  so  much  in  pros- 
pection  to  somebody  else !  millions  spent  in  the 
Crimea,  and  then,  all  that  we  have  spent  the  mil- 
lions to  get,  when  obtained,  given  back  with  this 
impulsive  '  generosity '  to  those  we  took  them 
from,  at  such  a  tremendous  cost  of  men  and  mo- 
ney. We  have  been  terribly  inconsistent  in  India. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  we  did  not  hand  over 
Delhi  to  the  wretched  old  king,  and  magnani- 
mously ask  Nana  Sahib  to  accept  Rohilcuud,  and 
Onde,  appointing  his  general,  Tantia  Topee,  vice- 
roy of  the  latter  country." 

"  There  was  no  one  in  authority  to  advise  such 
a  line  of  conduct,"  said  Smith,  "  No  Prime  Mi- 
nister first  cousin  to  the  King  of  Delhi,  or  uncle 
to  the  other  miscreants ;  as  to  Belgium,  it  takes 
nothing  from  us,  and  let  me  say,  if  the  nation 
thinks  it  right  to  take  all  the  estates  which  be- 


longed to  the  Royal  families  of  this  country  into  its 
management,  the  civil  list  should  not  be  grudged. 
These  estates,  well  managed,  would  have  produced 
much  longer  revenues  than  the  civil  list  sums 
up  to." 

"John  Bull,"  continued  Sir  Peter,  "considers 
himself  wonderfully  acute ;  but  he  is  in  fact  a  blind 
old  fool,  and  these  estates  have  been  ill  mansgjd." 

"  There  are  instances  though  on  record,"  replied 
Smith,  "  and  the  fact  is  well  known  to  medical 
men,  of  partial  blindness  coming  on  in  middle  asjc 
and  clearing  away  again  in  after  years.  John  Bull 
did  not  see  very  clearly  some  years  ago,  but  his 
vision  is  improving  now." 

"He  must  take  care  not  to  be  hoodwinked 
then,"  said  Sir  Peter. 

COK6I8TBNCY. 

"  There  is  your  English  law  and  justice,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Peter,  taking  up  the  newspaper.  "I 
Gud  that  last  year  forty-four  unfortunate  children 
were  sent  to  prison  for — what?  Theft?  No! 
Any  other  immorality?  No.  For  what  then? 
Tho  inexcusable  crime  of — a  game  of  play  in  the 
streets !  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  twenty-five  have  been  imprisoned  for  the 
same  heinous  offence !  Why,"  continued  the  old 
man  becoming  excited,  "  here  it  is  iu  black  and 
white,  read,  and  recollect,  and  repeat,  Smith,  now. 
For  the  cause  of  humanity  let  your  tongue  run  on 
and  make  this  fact  known.  Listen— '  George 
Hume,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  gaol  for  five 
days  for  playing  at  what  tbe  commitment  called 
"  rounders,"  whioh  consisted  in  a  number  of  chil- 
dren standing  in  a  ring  and  throwing  a  ball  at  one 
another.  Another  child  of  the  same  age,  named 
John  Evans,  was  imprisoned  for  seven  days  for 
playing  at  "  tip-cat."  The  children,"  continued 
Sir  Peter,  "  were  proved  to  have  been  guiltless  of 
any  other  offence,  they  were  simply  sinning  by 
acting  according  to  their  nature — playing ;  and  for 
that  they  were  subjected  to  the  terror,  and  misery, 
and  contamination  of  a  prison,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  gaol  bird !" 

"  The  act  for  the  imprisonment  of  children  play- 
ing in  the  streets  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  dangerous  custom — horses  arc 
frightened,  accidents  occur." 

"  Rarely,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  I  am  on  foot  in 
the  metropolis  as  mueh  as  most  men.  Iu  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
these  juvenile  offenders  practising  their  delin- 
quencies. They  choose  the  narrow  streets  and  less 
populous  parts  as  their  playgrounds.  That  they,  are 
an  annoyance  no  one  can  doubt,  but  what  are  the 
miserable  little  creatures  to  do  ?  They  cannot  live 
in  the  close  and  frequently  dirty  places  called  their 
•  homes ;'  a  single  room,  perhaps,  for  half-a-dosen. 
They  roust  have  air  and  exercise ;  that  can  only  be 
had  in  tbe  street — then,  are  they  to  walk  up  and 
down  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  or  a  melancholy 
set  of  school  girls  P  The  fates  forbid.  They  must 
play ;  play  is  Lecessary  for  all  young  things ;  look 
at  the  little  lambs  iu  the  field)  how  they  play  ; 
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young  colts,  young  kittens,  young  dogs,  ail  play, 
because  He  who  has  made  them  has  said  they 
should.  And  are  young  children  to  be  denied  the 
pleasure,  and  shut  up  in  a  prison  if  they  do  get  a 
moment's  happiness  out  of  the  dreariness  of  their 
lives  P" 

"  It  seems  hard,  certainly,"  replied  Smith. 

"Hard?"  continued  Sir  Peter, "  It  is  positively 
inhuman.  We  spoke  just  now  of  the  vaunted 
generosity  of  English  people.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point.  Let  them  come  down  with  their  guineas 
and  provide  proper  playgrounds  for  the  city 
Bedouins.  Why  Madame  (he  turned  to  Lady 
Murdoch)  hundreds  of  children  owe  their  ruin  to 
the  sin  they  learn  in  the  publio  streets.  It  is 
quite  right  and  proper  to  provide  houses  of  refuge 
for  the  fallen,  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  therefore  we  must  keep  as  many  as  possible 
from  falling.  I  know,  and  can  speak  from  personal 
observation,  that  the  language  of  some  of  these 
street  boys  is  horrible — is  such  a  school  fitting  for 
a  girl  P  People  are  sending  contributions  to  the 
testimonial  for  Sayers ;  it  would  be  more  to  their 
credit  if  they  devoted  it  to  a  fund  for  the  formation 


of  these  city  playgrounds.  Or  let  Tom  himself  ao 
bestow  it,  and  then  we'll  call  him  "  galla&t  Tom" 
indeed,  and  think  him  a  braver  and  a  better  nun 
than  we  do  now  because  he  can  fight  like  a  bull- 
dog or  bruise  like  a  battering-ram.  I  don't  like," 
said  the  old  man,  as  his  face  became  grave,  "  to 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  children  of  the  London 
poor.  Half  clothed  I  half  fed!  through  this  long 
dreary  winter.  No  bright  fire  to  warm  then,  no 
cheerful  happy  home  to  lean  peace  and  love  in  ! 
Nothing  but  the  street  with  its  vice,  as  a  recrea- 
tion, and  even  that  denied  them,  before  a  more 
fitting  substitute  is  found.  A  prison  far  a  child 
because  it  plays !  and  a  testimonial  for  a  man  «to 
enters  a  prise-ring  and  acts  as  a  principal  in  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing  and  disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions of  the  day !  It  is  time  for  the  world  to 
grow  old  and  sicken  unto  death  of  its  own  sin, 
when  such  things  can  pass  unnoticed  and  on- 
reproved.  The  city  authorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  enclose  parts  of  SmUhfieM*  and 
will  do  it,  unless  the  Sari  of  Shaftesbury  prove  too 
strong/' 


A    BLESSING 

BY  Z0£  AU.TJRO*  OF  "  BVIffS  Of  MANY   LAND8." 


The  golden  hours  of  life  are  thine, 
Fancies,  like  larks,  are  on  the  wing, 

And  starry  hopes  above  thee  shine, 
Feelings  all  fresh  as  leaves  in  Spring ; 

The  world  one  bloomy  garden  seems, 

All  opening  flowers  and  sunny  beams. 

0  youth  and  beauty  I  they  are  given, 
Bright,  envied  gifts,  to  mortals  here, 

A  silver  link  between  yon  heaven, 

And  our  crime-stained  and  darkened  sphere ; 

Unknown  harsh  cares,  from  sources  free, 

Such  youth  and  beauty  halo  thee. 

Yet  His  not  eyes  of  tenderest  blue, 
Pure  aa  the  heavens  in  April  glow ; 

'lis  not  that  brow  where  lilies  strew 
The  softness  of  their  living  snow ; 

'Tie  not  that  shining  chestnut  hair, 

Jiieh  as  the  fabled  fairies  wear ; 

'Tis  soul  which  casts  on  thee  its  light, 
Speaks  from  that  brow,  and  all  thy  face, 

And  makes  thy  blue  eyes  e'en  more  bright, 
As  sunshine  on  sweet  flowers  we  trace ; 

Lovely  those  flowers  in  shadow  seem, 

But  lovelier  far  in  day's  rich  beam. 


'lis  gentleness  and  sweetest  toting, 
Stamp'd  on  thy  features  by  the  heart, 

These,  the  pure  spirit-thoughts  revealing, 
To  beauty  half  its  spell  impart ; 

For  while  some  charms  with  time  may  fiy, 

The  oharms  of  soul  will  never  die. 

And  now,  fair  being,  on  thy  head* 

Through  aU  life's  future  chequered  scene, 

I  pray  each  blessing- Heaven  may  shed ; 
l£aj  nought  make  sear  thy  spirit's  green ; 

May  wintry  grief  fly  far  away, 

And  all  thy  life  be  flowery  May ! 

If  true  that  dream  of  beauty  be, 

May  guardian-angels,  earthward  winging, 

Still  hover  round,  and  smile  on  thee, 
Each  golden,  happy  vision  bringing, 

Guide,  cheer  thee,  lead  thee  to  joy's  goal, 

And  in  bright  sunshine  keep  thy  soul ! 

May  Fortune's  favouring  smiles  attend  thee, 
Unknown  a  tear,  or  anxious  sigh, 

Heaven  all  thy  yonng  heart's  wishes  send  thee, 
Foes  distant  far,  but  friends  still  nigh  I 

If  joy  there  be,  more  sweet,  divine, 

Than  aught  I  name,  that  joy  be  thine ! 


m 


SLAVERY    AND    COTTON, 


Oar  social  and  commercial  systems  cannot  he 
separated ;  for  the  interests  of  the  one  affect  those 
of  the  other.  The  cotton  question  involves  an- 
other of  far  higher  and  more  vital  concernment 
than  the  production  of  twist.  Startling  as  it  may 
appear  at  present,  we  are  virtually  paying  millions 
of  pounds  every  year  for  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  Sad  is  it  that  the  capital  of  a  free 
country  should  be  thus  employed,  and  a  system  of 
cxuel  injustice  be  thus  maintained.  Need  we  wonder 
that  the  Americans  sneer  at  our  anti-slavery  no- 
tions, and  tell  us  that  the  labour  of  the  slave  is 
essential  to  our  commercial  greatness  ?  Happily 
there  are  signs  of  a  change.  Efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  remove  the  stain,  and  we  can  do  more 
tj>*n  contemplate  the  struggle,  more  than  wish  it 
God  speed,  and  extend  to  the  oppressed  a  gene- 
rous and  genuine  sympathy.  In  our  intercourse 
with  ojber  countries  the  great  end  can  be  kept  in 
view — our  capital  can  be  employed  to  weaken  the 
weapons  of  oppression  and  strengthen  the  cause  of 
right.  Thus  can  we  hasten  the  breaking  of  the 
chains  of  the  slave. 

In  Russia  the  work  of  emancipation  has  com- 
menced. Alexander  II  has  determined  to  Hberate 
the  serfs ;  and  whatever  his  motive,  every  step  in 
the  movement  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  Free- 
dom of  discussion  is  permitted ;  newspapers  are 
increasing ;  temperance  societies  have  been  formed ; 
the  serf  begins  to  realise  a  higher  destiny.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  the 
good  work  goes  on,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  the  sixty  millions  of  Russian  serfs 
will  be  free.  But  what  of  America,  with  its 
boasted  advancement  and  independence  ?  No 
cheering  prospect  there ;  no  desire  among  rulers 
to  change  the  accursed  system ;  tighter  and  more 
sternly  do  they  bind  the  manacles  of  the  slave. 
The  extension  and  permanent  establishment  of  the 
"  domestic  institution  M  is  their  darling  aim,  and 
for  its  attainment  they  resort  to  the  vilest  and 
most  iniquitous  expedients.  Discussion  on  the 
subject  is  prohibited,  and  to  instruct  a  slave  is  il- 
legal. Free  blacks  are  to  be  expatriated  or  again 
reduced  to  bondage.  The  extinction  of  every  uo- 
Me  sentiment  is  aimed  at.  Anyone  who  dares  to 
utter  a  word  agaiust  "  the  institution  "  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  mob,  and  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities 
with  impunity.  The  cause  of  this  severity  and 
legal  laxity  is  apparent.  Opinion  grows  against 
the  system ;  the  injustice  is  felt,  and  the  elements 
threaten  to  rebel.  The  heel  of  oppression  must 
therefore  be  planted  more  firmly,  and  brute  force 
must  be  applied. 

These  are  more  positive  proofs  of  the  internal 
weakness  of  slavery  and  the  insecurity  of  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  it  rests.  One  recent  occurrence 
has  shown  to  the  world  that  slavedom  trembles. 
In  this  respect  John  Brown  has  done  an  important 


work.  His  feeble  band,  feeble  because  as  one  ko 
a  thousand,  startled  towns  through  every  quarter 
of  the  Union.  Troops  rushed  to  Hirper's  Jfaery, 
the  hard-headed  Governor  spoke  warningly  in  Jus 
annual  message,  and  General  Wise  regards  the 
event  as  a  national  disgrace.  Slavery  could  not 
allow  the  good  old  rain  to  live  out  his  days,  and 
a  Christian  philanthropist  became  the  martyr  for 
freedom— certainly  in  accordance  with  law. 

Deat  qa«m  valt  perdere, 

Priiis  dementat. 

These  were  among  the  last  wor#s  of  Jojm 
Brown  : — "  You  had  better,  all  of  you  people  at 
the  South,  prepare  yourselves  for  a  settlement  of 
that  question  which  must  come  up  for  settlement 
sooner  than  you  are  aware  of.  The  sooner  you 
are  prepared  the  better.  You  may  dispose  of  me 
very  easily.  I  am  nearly  disposed  of  now;  but 
this  question  is  still  to  be  settled ;  the  negro  ques- 
tion, I  mean ;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet."  Sim- 
ple words  tljese  are  ;  but  all  concerned  would  do 
well  to  ponder  them.  Slave-holders  may  fight 
against  the  spread  of  knowledge ;  they  may  scoff 
at  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men ;  they  may  grasp 
still  firmer  their  unlawful  possessions ;  but  ?rut|i 
and  justice  are  eternal ;  the  system  cannot  last, 
it  must  go  down,  and  is  going. 

Startling  prospects  these,,  certainly;  but  ,we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  and  most  recant 
writers  to  confirm  them.  In  his  "  Letters  from 
the  Slave  States,"  Mr.  Shirley  says :— "  The  im- 
mediate future  of  slaves  and  slave  owners  in  Jt^e 
South,  is  dark.  Hatred  and  revenge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fear  and  suspicion  on  the  other,— these 
are  sorry  elements  of  a  social  system.  And  the 
slaves  are  becoming  not  only  more  intelligent,  ano! 
therefore  more  powerful ;  but  they  are  also  ra- 
pidly becoming  more  numerous.  They  have  in- 
creased from  697,897,  in  3790,  to  3,204,373,  in 
1850.  Now,  (in  1857)  t^ey  probably  number 
4,000,000.  This  rapid  growth,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  free  a  nation  sooner  or  later.  If  the  §}utji 
cannot  find  a  solution  of  this  slave  problem,  God 
will  find  one  for  them,  and  that,  trust  me,  will  be 
a  violent  one."  Facts  attest  the  danger  and  shew 
the  tendency  of  these  "sorry  elements/*  In 
Virginia,  the  very  heart  of  slavery,  this  is  strik- 
ingly seen.  In  thirty  years  from  1820,  the  popu- 
lation only  increased  about  350,282,  whilst  in  the 
free  state  of  New  York,  during  the  same  period, 
the  increase  was  1,724,582, — more  than  doubled. 
The  extent  of  cultivated  land,  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, and  other  vital  questions,  tell  with  equal 
clearness,  the  blighting  influences  of  slavery. 
Looking  at  all  this,  as  seen  in  facts  and  figures  of 
unquestionable  accuracy,  Mr.  Ellison  says:— 
"We  are  quite  convinced  that  unless  some  means 
be  adopted  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  Southern  states  will  continue  to  retrograde." 
Another  and   weightier  writer  may  be  adduced, 
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Mr.  Grattan,  who,  for  nearly  twenty  years  filled 
ike  office  of  British  Consul  for  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 8peaking  in  his  work  recently  pub- 
lished of  the  actual  deterioration  of  Virginia,  this 
"noble  district  of  the  new  world,"  we  have  the 
following : — 

The  value  of  slave  labour— the  sure  test  of  the  value 
of  property— has  been  long  decreasing.  The  price  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  negro  does  not,  I  believe,  now 
generally  exceed  500  dollars.  They  may  be  hired, 
like  horses,  from  their  owners  at  the  rate  of  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  a-year  for  field  labour,  and  as  house  ser- 
vants at  ftom  seventy  to  a  hundred  dollars.  This,  tak- 
ing  the  chances  of  death  or  escape  into  consideration, 
it  a  doubtful  investment  of  money.  Tet  such  is  the 
pride  in  the  possession  of  landed  property,  that  few 
proprietors  will  sell  their  slaves,  except  those  who  breed 
them  for  exportation.  Those  immense  estates  of  eight, 
nine,  or  tea  thousand  acres  are  "kept  in  the  hands  of 
men,  and  often  of  widows,  with  little  skill,  insufficient 
capital,  and  scarcity  of  hands,  and  doomed  to  the  most 
slovenly  and  nearly  profitless  cultivation,  while  a  reck- 
less  expenditure  necessarily  brings  on  debt,  insolvement, 
and  ruin.  The  most  hopeless  of  the  evils  against  which 
these  planters  have  to  contend  is  the  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity of  employing,  not  merely  slave  but  negro  la- 
bour. For,  generally  ignorant  themselves  of  farming, 
and  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  idle  hospitality  or  to 
horse  racing,  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  management 
of  their  estates  to  unprincipled  overseers,  unwilling  or 
unable  to  conciliate  workmen,  even  though  they  be  free, 
and  who  give  grudgingly  not  half  the  value  in  labour 
of  their  scanty  wages.  Under  tuck  a  9y$Un  nothing  can 
thrive,  and  all  is  gradual  and  inevitable  decay. 

These  are  the  words  of  one  who  has  seen,  and 
can  himself  testify.  "  All  is  gradual  and  inevita- 
ble decay."  On  this  basis,  so  alarmingly  insecure, 
rests  the  main  pillar  of  British  commerce.  Last 
year  we  received  2,630,000  bales  of  cotton  from 
all  countries,  and  of  every  seven  pounds,  five  were 
supplied  by  the  United  States  of  America.  To 
be  thus  dependent  on  one  source  is  manifestly  un- 
safe for  so  vast  and  varied  interests  as  are  invol- 
ved. In  1856  there  were  in  the  united  kingdom 
2,210  cotton  factories,  running  28,000,000  spin- 
dles, and  299,000  looms,  wrought  by  over  90,000 
horse  power.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
these  factories  was  379,213,  and  the  total  amount 
of  wages  paid  not  under  £10,500,000.  Since 
then  many  changes  have  been  effected,  and  every 
department  has  greatly  increased.  New  mills 
have  been  erected,  machinery  has  been  introduced, 
and  those  employed  have  become  more  numerous. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion are  now  at  work  in  our  cotton  factories ;  and 
directly  and  indirectly  probably  four  millions  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  cotton  trade.  Were  the  supplies  of  raw 
material  stopped,  only  for  a  season ;  were  they 
even  to  be  considerably  reduced,  what  suffering 
and  ruin  would  inevitably  follow.  And  yet  our 
main  dependence  is  on  America,  with  its  subtle 
and  growing  uncertainties. 

Since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Cromp- 
ton  were  developed,  cotton  manufacture  has  at- 
tained an  unparalleled  magnitude.  Well  has  it 
been  designated   "  a  giant  fact,  standing  head  and 


shoulders  higher  than  the  crowd/*  We  have  not 
been  equally  successful  in  securing  a  supply  of 
material  requisite  to  meet  the  demand  and  main- 
tain the  vast  system  our  enterprise  has  established. 
Other  countries  have  been  neglected,  while  Ame- 
rica has  gained  an  undue  and  dangerous  ascendency. 
With  characteristic  energy,  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  8tates  have  struggled  to  supply  our 
wants,  and  for  this  end  have  successfully  applied 
our  means  to  extend  the  slave  system.  Only 
976,845  bales  thirty  years  ago.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  these  States  for  eight  years 
from  1851,  was  3,000,000  bales.  Last  year  the 
quantity  had  increased  to  3,851,481,  being  737,519 
bales  over  1858,  and  it  is  expected  that  Septem- 
ber, when  the  accounts  are  made  up,  will  shew 
that  the  current  year  has  exceeded  4,000,000 
bales.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  there  are 
grounds  for  apprehension,  if  we  have  not  already 
sustained  injury  and  been  retarded  in  our  progress. 
Of  the  increase  in  1859,  this  country  only  received 
209,286  bales.  America  consumed  927,000  against 
595,562  bales  in  1858;  and  Franco  and  the  Con- 
tinent 1,002,151  against  780,489  bales,  in  the  same 
period.  Although  the  quantity  of  cotton  received 
from  America  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  average  of  the  past  eight  years  .may  exceed 
\JL 50,000  bales;  the  demand  has  been  Mcreasiag 
at  a  much  greater  ratio,  and  the  paucity  of  raw 
material  has  undoubtedly  affected  the  consumption. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  this  country  has 
increased  steadily,  and  during  the  past  few  years, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1785,  when  the 
date  of  Arkwright'a  patent  had  expired,  the  eon- 
sumption  was  only  somewhere  about  45,000  bales, 
and  the  following  figures  will  best  indicate  the 
progress  that  has  sinoe  characterised  this  branch 
of  industry : — 
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1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


406,900  bales. 

832,100  „ 

1,251,300  „ 

1,514,500  „ 

2,183,300  „ 

2,031,400  „ 

2,174,559  ,. 

2,29*310  n 


'  Gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  are  these  sta- 
tistics of  the  cotton  trade— at  once  illustrative  of 
the  past,  and  indicative  of  the  future.  The  pro- 
gress has  not  been  spasmodio ;  but  gradual  and 
sound.  But  these  figures  only  represeut  one  side ; 
closer  investigation  will  show  us  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  declining.  From  the  elaborate 
and  carefully  prepared  tables  of  Mr.  Ellison  it 
appears  that  the  average  consumption  of  the  fif- 
teen years  ending  1844,  was  159  per  cent  more 
than  the  previous  fifteen  years,  while  the  thirteen 
years  ending  1857  exhibit  an  increase  of  only  84 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  fifleeu  years  ending 
1844.  The  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  supply  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  was  the  undoubted 
cause  of  this  declension,   the  result  being   that 
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much  less  cotton  was  consumed  in  this  country 
than  would  have  been  used  if  we  had  received  the 
raw  material  in  greater  abundance.  There  are 
other  considerations.  The,  cotton  plant  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  ravages  of  frost,  disease,  or 
insects ;  and  planters  may  yet  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  manufacture  their  own  produce,  or  send  it 
to  other  countries;  of  both  of  which  contingen- 
cies there  are  already  indications.  The  ultimate 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  Slave  States,  where  the 
labourer  is  degraded  from  his  manhood,  and  his 
Tery  toil  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  cannot  renew 
their  failing  vigour,  by  means  of  free  labour,  and 
hence  must  become  utterly  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
ply of  our  vast  aud  increasing  requirements. 

But  why  are  we  thus  dependent  on  America — 
our  commerce  cramped,  our  progress  retarded,  and 
the  interests,  the  Tery  existence  of  thousands  en- 
dangered P  Why  do  we  give  our  money  to  the  op- 
pressor— ay  millions  more  than  ought  to  be  given 
that  he  may  lash  his  victim  with  redoubled  vigour, 
to  quiet  our  importuuity,  and  fill  his  own  pockets  P 
Why  are  our  freemen  clothed,  and  our  merchants 
made  princes  by  the  blood-bought  toil  of  the  slave  P 
This  might  have  been  otherwise.  Egypt,  Geylon, 
the  Fee jee  Islands,  and  many  other  regions  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  large  supplies  of  cotton  ;  but 
India  and  Africa — one  of  them  even,  might  send 
us  more  than  we  require.  For  nearly  a  hundred 
years  have  tfe  been  receiving  cotton  more  or  less 
from  India,  and  yet  the  vast  resources  of  that 
country  have  not  been  developed,  nor  have  its  ca- 
pabilities been  fairly  tried.  The  largest  quantity 
received  in  any  year  was  680,500  bales ;  the  last 
two  years  having  only  been  respectively  361,000, 
and  510,700  bales.  Inferior  in  quality,  insuffici- 
ently cleaned,  and  often  mixed,  Indian  cotton  has 
naturally  declined  in  value  and  failed  in  competi- 
tion with  America.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
quantity  has  been  so  small,  and  the  quality  so  bad, 
but  that  the  trade  has  not  been  entirely  demolished. 

Taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  irrigation, 
and  increased  facilities  for  conveyance,  is  it  won- 
derful that  Iudian  cotton  is  neither  good  nor  plen- 
tiful ?  The  climate  of  India  is  most  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ;  the  extent  of  soil  is 
inexhaustible ;  and,  until  recently,  its  productive 
capabilities  have  not  been  called  in  question.  It 
baa  been  shewn  that,  with  good  seed,  and  other 
improvements,  cotton  can  be  raised  as  good  as 
American,  and  brought  to  this  country  at  a  lower 
price.  The  total  export  last  year  was  785,521 
bales,  against  457,297  for  1858 ;  a  third  more, 
probably  having  been  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  produce  has  increased,  though  slowly ;  and 
were  the  changes  we  desiderate  effected,  were  the 
the  resources  of  the  country  developed,  a  full  sup* 
ply  of  cotton  might  soon  be  afforded  by  India. 
On  Government  and  the  entcrprize  of  our  coun- 
trymen rests  the  responsibility. 

To  Africa  we  turn  with  a  new  interest,  aud  a 
deeper  sympathy.  A  glorious  prospect  lies  before 
us  there — a  destiny  that  involves  the  highest  con- 


cerns of  humanity.  Africa  is  blighted  by  slavery, 
with  all  its  inherent  and  concomitant  evils.  The 
chiefs  live  by  plunder  and  this  inhuman  traffic ;  and 
the  people  exist  in  ignorance,  immorality,  and 
idolatrous  superstition.  Africa  is  a  rich  country, 
too,  abounding  in  that  which  we  so  much  require, 
and  the  people  are  willing  to  engage  in  honest  and 
profitable  trade.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone have  established  these  statements,  they  have 
drawn  attention  to  a  fertile,  though  desolated  land, 
and  they  have  awakened  sympathy  for  a  down- 
trodden people ;  and  in  this  combination  is  the 
hope  at  once  of  Africa,  and  of  England.  At  every 
stage  in  the  traveller's  course,  we  find  such  re- 
cords as  these : — "  The  cotton  was  brought  to  the 
marketplace,  and  I  bought  a  pound  of  it  for  a  . 
penny.  This  was  the  price  demanded,  and  proba- 
bly double  what  they  ask  from  each  other.  We 
saw  cotton  growing  luxuriantly  all  around  the 
marketplace,  from  seeds  dropped  accidentally.** 
"  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton.**  "  Each 
family  seems  to  have  its  own  cotton  plantation, 
which  is  carefully  cultivated.  Tbey  could  raiso 
almost  any  amount,  if  they  had  a  market  for  it.'* 
Throughout  his  course,  Dr.  Livingstone  has  found 
the  people  anxious  to  engage  in  lawful  commerce, 
were  they  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  aware  that  it  would  be  purchased  from 
them.  To  the  fertile  vallies  of  the  river  Zambezi, 
attention  has  chiefly  been  directed.  Cotton  has 
been  found  growing  in  great  abundance,  good  in 
quality,  and  "  often  better  than  what  is  carefully 
cultivated  in  America.'*  It  is  burned  down  every 
year ;  but  coming  up  again  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
"  This  is  the  region,*'  says  the  distinguished  tra- 
veller, in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  pointed  out 
as  capable  of  becoming  a  counterpoise  of  American 
slave  labour.  The  further  we  went,  the  more  im- 
portant did  the  crop  appear.  ...  At  present 
the  Portuguese  are  depopulating  the  country  by 
French  free  emigration ;  the  emigrants  being  sent 
out  in  chains.  To  stop  the  traffic  iu  human  beings, 
and  induce  the  people  to  cultivate  the  soil,  pro- 
duce cotton,  and  other  raw  material,  is  one  aim 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  mission.  The  most  recent 
correspondence  from  the  Expedition  not  only  con- 
firms all  previous  expectations — it  shows  we  are 
but  beginning  to  realise  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone,  whose  know- 
ledge of  America  gives  his  testimony  additional 
weight,  tells  us  that  if  a  market  was  opened,  or 
any  agency  appointed  for  the  purchase  of  cotton, 
the  people  would  soon  increase  the  aroouut  raised 
to  a  large  extent,  as  its  cultivation  does  not  require 
the  severe  toil  necessary  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  no  frosts  to  kill  it.  They  are  very  anx- 
ious to  trade,  and  as  has  already  been  stated,  could 
raise  any  amount,  had  they  a  market  for  it.  "  I 
wish,"  adds  the  writer,  "  we  had  a  hundred  good 
industrious  Scotch  families  in  these  fertile  high- 
lands. Instead  of,  as  at  home,  toiling  for  a  bare 
subbibtence,  here  they  might  cultivate  sugar  cr 
cotton,  and  benefit  the  natives  by  their  example, 
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and  furnish  materials  for  onr  manufacturers  at 
nomc.  We  have  a  healthy  country,  and  with  the 
exception  of  thirty  miles,  over  which  a  road  can  be 
constructed,  water  communication  all  the  way  to 
England."  Samples  of  African  cotton,  received  in 
this  country,  have  been  valued  at  from  five-pence 
to  eight-pence,  and  their  quality  has  been  attested 
by  experienced  manufacturers.  At  Manchester 
experiments  have  been  tried,  and  one  well  qualified 
judge,  writes  us  : — "The  African  cotton,  is,  in  its 
present  state  of  culture,  a  fair  rival  to  the  Ameri- 
can, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  in  a 
few  years,  we  Bhall  have  a  large  importation  of  it/1 
Others  confirm  this  testimony,  and  some  have  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic. 


Dr.  Livingstone  has  gone  there  to  spread  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion. Instruments  have  arisen  to  strengthen  '  his 
hands,  and  speed  on  the  jnoble  enterprise.  In 
Manchester  a  powerful  association  has  been  foqned 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  new 
countries,  and  to  India  and  Africa  has  its  energies 
been  earnestly  directed.  The  Cambridge  mission 
to  Central  Africa,  with  its  high  aim  and  oroad 
influence,  recognises  that  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity must  go  on  together.  These  are  signs  of  a 
change — a  brighter,  happier  day  for  all  of  us,  in 
the  light  of  which  we  can  say.  "  There  is  hope  for 
the  enslaved." 
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In  Bummer  time,  and  in  a  garden  bright 
With  fairest  flowers,  children  fair  as  they 
Were  playing  heedless  of  the  coming  clouds 
Wherein  the  sun  was  sinking :  some  there  were 
Who  chased  the  bee  that  lingered  midst  the  flowers, 
And  even  from  the  poisoned  foxglove  drew 
Its  store  of  sweetness  greedily;  some  watched 
The  cunning  spider,  as  from  leaf  to  leaf 
He  wove  his  web,  and  ever  and  anon 
Paused  as  some  victim  struggling  to  be  free, 
Shook  all  his  house,  and  he  would  cautiously 
Creep  near,  and  round  his  captive  wind  his  net; 
Whilst  others  kissed  each  other  in  the  ring 
But  little  dreaming  that  a  day  would  come 
When  the  remembrance  of  an  oft-kissed  faoe 
Would  rise  before  them  in  their  solitude 
,  A  blessing  or  a  curse.     Apart  from  all,  . 
Two  children  sat,  the  one  a  slender  boy, 
The  brightness  of  whose  eye  revealed  a  soul 
Ardent  with  manly  thoughts,  and  in  whose  voice 
There  was  a  depth  of  earnestness  which  gave 
Unto  his  glowing  words  a  strength  to  win 
The  listening  ear,  that  as  it  heard,  believed 
The  future  which  his  fancy  shadowed  forth. 
The  other  was  a  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  face 
Was  beautifully  proud,  ui>on  her  lip 
There  dwelt  a  smile,  half  passion  and  half  love, 
Which  said,  "  look  on  me,  I  am  lovely,"  yet 
Her  arm  was  gently  twined  around  his  neck, 
And  silently  she  listened,  as  he  read 
The  life  of  one  who  in  his  time  had  been 
Friendless  and  poor,  unnoticed  in  his  youth, 
And  envied  in  his  age ;  whose  own  right  hand 
Had  won  for  him  a  name  that  shall  not  die, 
When  purple  fades,  and  gold  is  turned  to  rust ; 
And  when  he  said  to  her,  "  They  buried  him 
In  the  Old  Abbey  midst  the  mighty  dead, 
Where  riches  cannot  buy  a  resting-place, 
And  I,  too,  hope  some  day  to  win  a  tomb 
Not  far  from  his,"  she  was  more  proud  of  him 
Than  of  her  beauty.     But  there  came  to  them 


One  who  had  gathered  many  gaudy  flowers, 

And  in  her  lap  he  laid  them,  and  he  said, 

"  Anna,  I  gathered  them  for  you,  and  yet 

You  sit  away  from  us ;  will  you  not  come 

And  be  our  Queen  ?"     Well  pleased,  she  smiled 

and  said, 
"  Come,  Alfred ;"  but  he  answered  not,  and  so 
She  left  him,  and  his  sister  laughed  to  see 
The  deep,  deep  shade  of  sorrow  on  Jiis  face 
And  went  away  with  them,  and  all  alone 
He  watched  them  as  they  joined  the  merry  group, 
And  their  loud  laughter  stung  him,  and  he  went 
And  sat  in  silence  by  his  mother's  side. 
He  knew  that  next  unto  the  love  of  God 
Her*s  was  the  holiest ;  oft  unto  ber 
Burning  with  passion  had  he  gone  to  tell 
Some  fancied  wrong,  and  never  yet  had  she 
Turned  from  him  or  his  trifles.     They  two  were 
As  unlike  as  the  eagle  and  the  dove, 
And  yet  that  passionate,  ambitious  boy, 
Though  oft  some  bitter  words  escaped  his  lips. 
Would  tell  her  all  his  heart,  and  wondrously 
Her  meekness  led  him  wheresoe*er  she  would. 
"  80  Alfred,  you  have  come  to  me  at  last," 
She  said;  "  I  fear  you  little  thought  of  me 
Before  the  tempter  with  the  flowers  came, 
And  took  her  from  you  ;"  then  she  kissed  the  boy. 
And  when  she  saw  her  words  had  touched  his 

heart, 
Kissed  him  again,  and  said,  "0,  ever  come, 
And  I  will  always  wait  for  you ;  my  love 
Is  ever  with  you,  should  God  spare  my  life. 
To  see  you  in  your  manhood  great  and  good, 
My  heart  would  leap  with  joy,  and  if  the  world 
Should  turn  from  you  as  from  a  leper,  I 
Would  cling  the  closer ;"  then  the  boy  looked  up, 
And  answered  her,  "All  wealth,  all  fame,  fere 

nought 
Without  you, — you  who  gave  me  life  must  share 
Whatever  life  gives,  or  little  worth  to  me 
Would  be  its  brightest  gifts." 


OBOROB  VILLIBBS,  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


W 


In  heated  rooms 
By  night,  where  jaded  faces  wear  awhile 
The  mask  of  beauty,  and  where  woman  smiles 
To  win  a  husband  and  a  home,  he  stood 
Beside  his  grey-haired  mother ;  pale  he  was 
And  Tcry  thoughtful ;  somewhat  prouder  too, 
But  not  to  her.    And  Anna  eame  to  him, 
And  said  "  You  have  not  danced  with  n^e  tonight, 
And  you  aloue  ne'er  pay  a  compliment." 
He  smiled  and  asked,  "  Why  should  I P      By  the 
aide 


Of  her  who  never  left  me,  I  remain, 
And  she  who  seeks  to  win  me  henoe  must  be 
One  like  her ;  think  you  I  would  press  a  hand 
By  others  pressed,  or  kiss  an  oft-kissed  Up  P 
The  simplest  girl  that  blushes  as  she  speaks, 
Can  love ;  the  woman  wearied  with  the  world 
May  settle  down,  may  love ;  but,  Anna,  I 
Prefer  the  simple  girl,**  and  so  he  turned 
And  left  her  conscience-stricken  in  her  pride. 
Wiluam  J  on*  Abba*. 


GEORGE  YILLIERS,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM* 


Thb  life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  presents 
strange  vicissitudes.  He  was  of  comparatively 
bumble  birth,  his  father  being  but  a  Leicester- 
shire gentleman,  on  whom  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  by  Queen  Elisabeth  — •  his 
mother,  a  serving  woman  to  the  first  wife  of  this 
same  Leicestershire  knight.     Her  position 

It  stated  to  have  been  that  of  a  "kitchen* maid'*  in  the 
hoate  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  bnt  this  attertion  nay  possibly 
be  traosd  to  the  desire  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  to  debase 
as  ranch  as  possible  the  family  of  Yilliers.  That  she  was, 
however,  in  a  nominal  capacity  of  some  kind,  appears  from 
common  report  to  have  been  understood.  "Her  ragged 
habit,"  observes  a  contemporary  historian,  conld  not  shade 
the  beautiful  and  excellent  framo  of  her  person,  which  Sir 
George  taking  notice  of,  prevailed  with  his  lady  to  remove 
her  out  of  the  kitchen  into  her  chamber,  which,  with  much 
importunity  and  unwillingness  of  my  lady,  at  last  was  done.*' 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  the  sentiments  of  the  widower 
were  expreased  without  reserve.  He  was  observed  "to  look 
very  sweet  on  my  lady's  woman;'*  he  was  known  to  bestow 
upon  her  twenty  pounds,  to  purchase  as  good  a  dress  as  that 
sum  would  procure ;  and  when  he  saw  her  attired  in  a 
mat  ner  suitable  to  her  age  and  loveliness,  he  was  transported 
with  admiration.  The  reiult  may  be  easily  conceived ;  the 
knight  married  the  serving-girl,  and  as  ambitious  a  spirit  as 
ever  stimulated  the  energies  of  woman,  thus  received  its  first 
gratification.  Endowed  by  nature  with  such  profuse  oul- 
waid  gifts,  Mary  Beaumont  possessed,  no  less,  the  advantages 
of  a  shrewd  sense;  she  was  fond,  as  her  subsequent  career 
allowed,  of  state  and  profusion  ;  she  became  from  her  influ- 
ence and  attractions,  the  leader  of  the  highest  circles ;  whilst 
she  retained  over  the  mind  of  her  son  that  tway  which  she 
deservedly  acquired  by  her  care  of  his  infancy  and  childhood. 

In  alter  times,  it  la  curious  to  find  Mary  Beaumont,  then 
Lady  V^liers  Gomptoo,  inviting  her  country  kindred  to 
CoujrJ,  and  providing  a  place  for  them  to  learn  to  carry 
themselves  in  a  "  Court-like  manner."  It  was  the  lowly 
serving-maid  who  first  introduced  what  were  called  country 
dances  instead  of  French  danees,  which  her  provincial  rela- 
tions eould  not  learn  soon  enough,  to  assimilate  whh  the 
costly  garments  with  which  their  prodigal  kinswoman  sup- 
plied them,  in  order  that  they  might  do  her  credit  in  the  gay 
spheres 'to  wnich  they  were  introduced. 

Four  children  sprang  from  this  union — three 
sobs  and  oae  daughter.  George  Yilliers,  the 
eeoond  son  of  this  marriage,  waa  born  at  Brookes- 
fcj  on  the  80th  August,  1*93. 


On  the  4Mi  of  January,  1606,  Sir  George  died, 
leaving  his  widow  poorly  off,  her  income  being 
only  £200  per  annum,  the  principal  part  of  his 
property  haying  been  settled  on  the  children  of  the 
first  marriage.  She  retired  to  Godby  Marward — 
her  dower-house ;  and  devoted  herself  exclusively 
to  the  cate  and  education  of  her  children.  George 
was  at  that  time  about  ten  years  old.  His  educa- 
tion had  already  been  begun  at  a  school  in  Billes- 
don,  Leicestershire,  but  his  mother,  entertaining 
ambitious  views,  removed  him  from  the  care  of  the 
country  schoolmaster,  intending  to  place  him  under 
more  efficient  superintendence.  She  soon,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  any 
great  intellectual  capability,  and  therefore  she  fixed 
her  hopes  of  future  advancement  on  other  points  of 
attraction.  She  saw  the  promise  of  extreme 
beauty  of  person,  and  basing  her  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment chiefly  on  that,  she  determined  to  cultivate 
all  external  accomplishments  and  graces.  "  In- 
stead,** says  the  writer,  "  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  son's  character  and  intellect  by  a 
sound  education,  she  directed  his  attention  to 
dancing,  fencing,  and  the  other  exercises,  styled  by 
Lord  Clarendon  'the  conservative  qualities  and 
ornaments  of  youth.'  "  Of  course,  she  intended 
to  make  him  a  courtier,  and  fit  him  for  the  posi- 
tion he  afterwards  occupied  in  society. 

Her  income  was  only  secured  to  her  for  her 
life — after  her  death  her  children  were  left  with  a 
mere  pittance :  thus,  the  notion  of  a  second  mar- 
riage presented  itself  to  her  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition.  She  appears  to  hare  had 
plenty  of  suitors,  for  her  first  choice  fell  on  Sir 
Thomas  Marquin;  after  his  death  she  married 
Sir  Thomas  Compton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Compton,  first  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. This  marriage,  placing  her  in  an 
exalted  station,  and  furnishing  her  with  ample 
means,  she  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
great  people,  and  send  George  to  the  Continent  to 
finish  his  education.  He  was  then  eighteen,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  reached  Paris  soon 
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HIS   INTRODUCTION   TO    COURT. 


after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance— an  important  item  in  his  history,  as  it 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  his  future  career,  is  thus 
described: 

The  complexion  of  George  Viliiers  wh  singularly  clear 
and  beautiful,  bit  forehead  high  and  amooth,  hit  ejea  dark 
tad  fall  of  intelligence  and  sweetness,  whiUt  the  perfect  oral 
of  hia  face,  and  delicate  tarn  of  feature*,  fine  yet  noble,  and 
the  air  of  refinement  which  characterised  both  his  eoanjen- 
ance  and  his  bearing,  rendered  him  one  of  the  moat  attractive 
of  human  beings.  As  he  attained  to  maturity,  a  peculiar 
courtesy  of  manner,  a  frankness  and  merriment  which 
diverged  at  times  into  a  total  forgetfnlness  of  forms,  a  power 
of  throwing  off  the  appearance  of  all  oppressing  business  and 
secret  cares ;  although  of  these  he  had  his  share,  and  of 
assuming  a  very  pleasant  and  Tacant  face,  a  lore  of  social 
life,  and  certain  iraita  of  character,  half  folly,  half  romance, 
even  upon  everyone  that  approached  him,  before  prosperity 
had  changed  oonrtesy  into  arrogance,  or  political  intrigues 
marred  the  open  expreasion  of  a  physiognomy  on  which 
none  could  look  without  admiration. 

He  remained  in  Paris  three  years,  and  when  he 
returaebV-then  twenty-one — he  was  exactly  what 
his  education  had  tended  to  make  him—*'.  <?.,  a 
capital  dancer,  a  good  fencer,  and  an  extremely 
elegant  person— quite  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a  court. 

After  his  return  he  lived  some  time  with  his 
mother  at  Qoadby,  and  there  became  acquaiuted 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston.  An  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  Viliiers  and  one  of  the 
daughters.  The  engagement  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  parents  of  both  parties,  for  Sir 
Thomas  was  able  to  give  his  daughters  portions, 
and  therefore  even  the  ambitions  Lady  Viliiers  saw 
an  advantage  for  her  son  in  the  alliance.  Bnt  an 
objection — absurd  in  its  character — arose  on  the 
part  of  the  old  knight.  He  required  a  settlement 
of  £80  per  annum  on  his  daughter — the  entire  in- 
come of  Yilliers  did  not  exceed  £60  annually — the 
engagement  was  therefore  broken  off,  to  the  inex- 
pressible sorrow  of  the  lady,  who  was  deeply  at- 
tached. At  this  lime— probably  before  the  old 
knight  had  delivered  his  ultimatum — a  circumstance 
occurred  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Viliiers 
life.  A  horse-race  was  given  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a  very  grand 
affair,  from  the  fact  of  the  king  being  present. 
George  Viliiers,  iu  "an  old  black  suit,  broken  out 
in  divers  placest,,  the  only  clothes  his  poverty 
would  allow,  was  among  the  gay  company.  He 
came  in  some  way  or  other  under  the  notice  of 
James,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  his  personal 
beauty,  that  he  made  further  inquiries  about  him. 
"The  impression,"  says  the  authoress,  "produced 
by  the  king  was  publicly  observed  by  attendants 
and  courtiers,  and  the  success  of  Viliiers  was 
decided." 

Under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake  he 
made  his  appearance  at  court.  There  he  found 
another,  and  perhaps  a  more  influential  patron,  in 
the  person  of  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford. At  the  time  of  Viliiers  introduction  to  the 
court  of  James,  the  weak  monarch  was  lavishing 
all  his  favours  on  the  well  known  Duke  of  Somer- 


set. Favouritism  brings  its  dangers  to  the 
favoured,  and  there  were  many  in  the  kingdom 
who  looked  on  Somerset  with  feelings  of  envy  and 
hatred,  and  who  therefore  hoped  to  see  him  sup- 
planted by  the  young  aid  handsome  George 
Viliiers.  These  lost  no  opportunity  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  even  furnishing  him  with 
the  means  of  appearing  before  his  Sovereign  in 
suitable  and  becoming  attire.  On  an  occasion  of 
the  King's  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
with  his  son  Charles,  George  Viliiers,  "  no  longer 
in  his  black  and  worn  suit,  but  decked  out  with 
all  the  pride  and  ambition  which  his  mother  could 
command,  was  among  the  crowd  who  flocked  to 
meet  his  Majesty." 

Dramatic  representations  had  been  provided  for 
the  evening  entertainment  of  the  Sovereign. 
These  were  given  in  Clare  Hall.  George  Viliiers 
was  among  the  audience,  and  once  more  put 
prominently  before  the  King.  "The  King  fell 
into  admiration  of  him ;  so  that  he  became  coo- 
founded  between  his  delight  at  the  appearance  of 
Viliiers  and  the  pleasure  of  the  play.  To  both  of 
these  contending  emotions,  James,  with  his  usual 
want  of  dignity,  gave  a  free  expression.*'  Tbe 
"  plays"  at  Clare  Hall  were  long  and  tedious ;  the 
King  probably  wearied  of  them,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  for  prolonged  observation 
of  Viliiers.  From  this  time  the  new  favourite  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  fortune  of  the  old  one 
appeared  waning.  His  character  at  this  time  is 
thus  given : — 

Introduced,  as  he  now  found  himself,  info  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Court,  Buckingham  retained  the  free  and  joyous  spirit, 
the  boyish  impetuosity,  the  incapability  of  disaimojatioa 
which  characterised  him  daring  the  whole  of  bis  lire.  .... 
The  carelessness  of  consequenoes,  which  was  a  part  of  bis  varia- 
ble  and  fascinating  character,  was  soon  perceived  by  his  friends, 
soon  made  the  theme  of  comment  on  the  part  of  hia 
enemies.  To  those  who  had  long  deplored  the  rapacity  of 
Somerset,  and  who  viewed  in  the  depravity  of  the  Covrt,  the 
degradation  of  the  nation,  the  very  imprudence  of  VQlitrm, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  great  courage,  quick  pereeptioB, 
energy,  and  a  capability  of  being  aroused  to  high  designs  sad 
lofty  aspirations,  most  have  been  refreshing. 

Among  bis  supporters  was  George  Abbott,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  who  is  said  to  haw* 
fostered  Viliiers  as  a  son.  The  Queen,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  also  patronised  him.  The  oftce  of  cop- 
bearer  to  the  King  was  purohaaed  either  by,  or 
more  probably  for  him,  and  thus  his  position  at 
Court  became  established.  An  unlucky  circum- 
stance, however,  threatened  its  overthrow.  Ho 
had  on  one  occasion  placed  himself  by  inniammt 
above  another  attendant  at  table.  This  pottos 
was  a  friend  of  Somerset's,  and  taking  the  afair 
as  an  insult  desired  Viliiers  in  an  offensive  manner 
to  remove  from  his  post.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  losing  his  self-control,  in  the  boat  of  the 
moment,  he  gave  the  other-— also  a  oup-bearer— * 
blow.  The  punishment  for  this  raffswoo  was  Hat 
loss  of  the  band— an  nnneosasarary  sovore  penalty 

it  stems.     Somerset-— as  ill-luck  would  have  it 

holding  the  office  of  Lord  GJswaberisio,  was  too 


couht  Favouritism. 
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person  to  see  the  penalty  inflicted.  The  authoress 
suggests  tbat  be  would  ha? e  performed  the  office 
with  alacrity,  had  not  the  King  interfered  and 
oned  yilliers,  who  henceforth  "  was  regarded 
as  a  budding  favourite,  and  appeared  like  a  proper 
palm  beside  the  discerning  spirit  of  the  King,  who 
first  cherished  him  through  his  innate  v irtue  that 
surprised  all  men." 

A  short  time  after  this  he  was  made  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  pounds  being  at  the  same  time  conferred 
on  him  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity. 

Thus  matters  progressed.  Fresh  favours  were 
each  day  lavished  on  him.  He  shared  all  the 
King's  pastimes  and  pleasures ;  his  vanity,  folly, 
and  love  of  display  increased ;  other  bad  passions 
likewise  exercised  their  sway  over  him,  he  became 
ostentatious  and  extravagant. 

Bnt  one  accomplishment  he  lacked  !  He  could 
not  ride !  This  was  a  terrible  stumbling  block  to 
James,  who  although  debarred  by  an  internal  disease 
from  all  feats  of  horsemanship  himself,  still  liked 
to  see  them  exercised  by  others.  A  favourite  who 
could  not  ride  was  an  anomaly,  and  James  was 
determined  to  remedy  the  defect  \)y  having  Yilliers 
taught  horsemanship.  His  intention  was  carried 
into  effect  at  Newmarket,  where  "  every  morning 
Yilliers  was  mounted  on  horseback.  This  was  in 
December  of  the  year  1615.  On  the  fourth  of 
January  1615-16,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Horse."  This  latter  appointment  still  more 
excited  the  envy  and  malice  of  Somerset,  who 
would  brook  no  equal  at  Court.  He  haughtily 
rejected  the  proffers  of  friendship  which  from  policy 
were  made  to  him  by  Yilliers,  and  openly  expressed 
his  enmity.  The  shameless  cupidity  and  infamous 
crimes  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which,  in  fact, 
bad  more  to  do  with  his  downfall  than  the  intro- 
duction of  George  Yilliers  at  Court,  are  known  to 
every  reader  of  history.  On  the  disgrace  of  the 
once  favoured  nobleman  Yilliers  was  appointed 
private  Secretary  to  the  King.  He  was  next 
elected  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  the  King 
bestowing  upon  him  lands  and  means  enabling  him 
to  support  his  increased  expenses.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1616,  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  under 
the  titles  of  Lord  Blechly  of  Blechly,  and  Viscount 
Yilliers. 

It  seemed  now  the  object  of  the  old  King  to 
found  and  confirm  a  lasting  friendship  between  the 
favourite  and  Prince  Charles.  The  young  Prince 
was  weak,  sickly,  and  melancholy;  Yilliers,  strong, 
robust,  and  high-spirited :  "  extremes  meet,"  is 
an  old  proverb,  exemplified  in  the  ease  of  these 
two  young  men.  But  their  friendship  was  not 
unalloyed :  frequent  disputes  interrupted  its  even 
tenour;  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  Yilliers, 
together  with  the  encouragement  afforded  him  by 
the  King  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
curious  old  letter  from  Edward  8herburn  to  Lord 
Holland,  bearing  date  March  14th,  1615. 
There  fe  a  speech  in  Court  of  the  distaste  Sir  George 


Yilliers  hath  given  the  Prince  about  a  ring.  The  manner, 
as  I  have  heard  it,  is  thus :— The  Prince  coming  one  after- 
noon into  the  Presence  at  Newmarket,  uith  Sir  George 
Villiers,  and  discoursing  with  him,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a 
ring  which  Sir  George  Yilliers  had  upon  his  finger,  which 
taking  from  him  pnt  it  upon  his  own,  and  having  occasion 
to  pull  out  his  pocket. handkerchief,  the  ring,  being  too  large 
for  the  Prince's  finger,  fell  into  his  pocket.  The  Priooe 
parting  from  him,  not  thinking  of  the  ring,  the  next  morn- 
ing Sir  George  Yilliers,  meeting  the  Prince  in  His  Majesty's 
presence  again,  and  finding  the  Irince  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  ring,  asked  His  Highness  for  it ;  to  which  he  answered, 
that  in  good  faith  he  knew  not  what  he  had  done  with  it ; 
whereat  Sir  George  Yilliers  flew  into  inch  a  passion,  whether 
it  was  in  regard  of  the  value,  or  of  the  piece,  as  he  left  the 
Prince,  and  went  immediately  to  the  King  exceedingly  dis- 
concerted. The  King  observing  some  distemper  in  him,  de- 
manded the  occasion.  Expressing  the  same  with  some 
earnestness,  Sir  George  told  the  King  that  the  Prince  had 
lost  a  ring  of  his,  which  did  much  trouble  him.  The  King; 
moved  thereat,  sent  for  the  Prince,  and  need  such  bitter 
language  to  him,  as  forced  his  highness  to  shed  tears,  telling 
him  also  not  to  retain  to  his  Majesty  until  he  had  found  it, 
and  restored  the  ring  to  Sir  George  Villiers.  The  Priaee 
after  he  came  from  the  King  gave  commandment  to  Sir 
Robert  Carey  to  search  in  the  pockets  of  his  breeches  which 
he  wore  that  day,  when  by  good  fortune  the  ring  was  fonnd, 
and  by  Sir  Robert  Carey  delivered  to  Sir  George  Yilliers. 

Similar  instances  of  partiality  followed.  The 
animadversions  of  foes  became  lond.  The  favourite 
was  eminently  unpopular.  It  was  whispered  that 
he  and  his  mother  ruled  the  Court.  The  whisper 
grew  to  a  loud  and  angry  voice  when  it  was  seen 
that  no  place  or  appointment  could  he  obtained 
without  bis  interference  or  her  consent.  The 
laxity  of  Villiers*  life  was  a  subject  of  very  just  re- 
prehension, but  the  feasting,  rioting,  and  debauchery 
of  the  court  of  James  were  enough  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  one  educated  as  Yilliers  had  been,  and 
must  be  in  part  his  excuse.  The  soubriquet  of 
Steenie  was  bestowed  on  him  by  James,  who  more 
and  more  enchanted  with  that  open  and  beaming 
countenance,  gave  him  the  name  in  allusion  to  one 
of  the  pictures  in  Whitehall  by  an  Italian  master, 
representing  the  first  martyr,  Stephen. 


Yilliers  now  enjoyed  the  different  dignities  aad  salens  of 
Yisoonnt  Yilliers,  Baron  of  Whaddou,  Justice  in  Oire  of  all 
the  parks  and  forests  beyond  Trent,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  But  these  were  not  suleient  in 
the  sight  of  James.  On  the  7th  of  January  the  favourite 
was  treated  Earl  of  Buckingham,  upon  such  short  notice, 
that  the  drums  and  trumpets  which  should  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  of  Presence  at  WhitchaH  (eat  not  have  sounded) 
were  not  in  attendance. 

The  above  proves  the  indecorous  haste  with 
which  honours,  or  favours  rather,  for  they  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  "  honours,"  were  showered  on 
him.  The  King  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing and  every  one  t>  the  Yilliers*  family,  and  they 
were  willing  participators  in  that  resolve.  Villiers 
was  next  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  in 
1618  made  Lord  High  Admiral.  This  office  he 
held  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  mother  had  be- 
fore this  been  created  Countess  of  Buckingham. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Katherine  Manners,  the  only  daughter 
of  Francis,  sixth  Earl  of  Rutland.  The  advantages 
of  this  match  to  Buckingham  were  manifold.    l%a 
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lady  was  both  rich  and  highly  connected.  The 
preliminaries  of  the  marriage  were  arranged,  and 
the  marriage  contract  signed,  when  Buckingham 
adopted  the  extraordinary  step  of  inducing  the 
bride  elect  to  leave  her  father's  house,  and  take  up 
her  abode  with  him  for  three  dajs  in  Whitehall. 
His  motif  e  for  this  proceeding  is  unexplained.  It 
brought  scandal  to  both  Lady  Katherine  and 
Buckingham,  eliciting  an  angry  message  from  her 
father,  who  sent  this,  threatening : — 

That  he  wu  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  suffer  inch  an 
indignity,  and  if  he  did  not  marry  his  daughter,  to  repair  her 
honour,  no  greatness  should  protect  him  ftom  his  justice. 

The  authoress  hazards  the  following  supposition. 
She  says : — 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  elopement  may  hare  been  con- 
trived by  Buckingham,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  an  unwilling  consent. 

That  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary  when  the 
marriage  contract  had  been  signed.  The  marriage 
was  eventually  celebrated  at  Lumley  House,  with 
great  privacy,  probably  fn  consequence  of  the  dis- 
graceful circumstances  which  had  preceded  it. 

Buckingham,  who  only  four  years  before  had 
Tost  a  bride  from  his  inability  to  settle  £80  per 
annum  on  her,  could  now  offer  to  bis  wife  a  choice 
of  Several  princely  residences.  Among  these  was 
Newhall;  and  some  idea  of  his  speedily  acquired 
wealth  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

Newhall,  in  Essex,  was  another  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham.  This  properly  was  purchased  after  Ba  - 
feign,  in  1522,  and  was  considered  a  great  bargain,  the 
money  pari  for  it  being  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
there  was  a  return  of  £1,200  a-year  in  land,  whilst  the 
wood  was  rained  at  about  £4,000  or  £5,000.  The  house, 
which  cost  originally  £14,000  in  building,  was  immediately 
put  under  the  hands  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  King's  surveyor,  to 
"  alter  and  translate,"  according  to  the  modern  fashion. 

Wansteatd  House,  a  fine  old  place  on  the  borders 
of  Waustead  Forest,  also  belonged  to  Buckingham. 
Burleigh-on  -the-Hfll  was  another  of  his  residences, 
and  there  were  several  others  of  almost  equal  mag- 
nitude. 

In  this  portion  of  the  memoir  we  have  au 
account  of  the  trial  and  disgrace  of  Lord 
Bacon.  It  has  frequently  been  discussed ;  we 
pass  it  over,  therefore,  and  proceed  to  other  events 
of  interest. 

In  1622  the  project  of  an  alliance  between 
Prince  Charles  and  Donna  Maria,  sister  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  was  brought  under  Consideration  ;— 

In  June,  1621,  Oharlea  wrote  to  Lord  Digby,  desiring  to 
-hear  speedily  upon  the  subject  which  the  young  Prince  had 
nearest  his  heart,  whether  the  King  of  Spain  were  really 
affected  to  the  marriage  or  not,  and  intended  to  act  in  it ; 
in  which  case  Digby's  instructions  were  to  perfect  all  the 
capitulations,  and  to  agree  that  the  journey  of  the  Infanta  to 
England  should  take  place  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

Lord  Digby,  as  he  now  informed  Charles,  had  first 
availed  himself  of  all  the  secret  means  he  could  devise  of  dis- 
covering the  wishes  of  his  Spanish  Majesty,  and  on  convers- 
ing with  his  ministers  afterwards,  had  received  from  them, 
every  possible  encouragement.  In  the  long  and  interesting 
letter  in  whioh  he  replied  to  the  young  Prince's  inquiries 
JKgtydeaeribed  an  interview  wit*  the  Iaftuita,to  whom  lie 


begged  to  address  himself  in  the  name  of  her 
royal  suitor,  mad  to  deliver  her  a  message.  The  King  gave  him 
permission  to  see  the  Infanta,  and  with  hie  own  lips  to  enter 
on  the  subject ;  Digby  having  represented  to  that  monarch, 
that  Charles,  being  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  ha 
Majesty  King  James,  having  but  am  eon,  was  anxious  "  not 
to  delay  longer  the  bestowing  of  him." 

The  Infanta  was  represented  as  being  possessed 
of  rare  charms  of  both  miad  and  person.  This 
account  made  Charles  anxioni  to  see  her.  Pro- 
bably at  the  instigation,  and  certainly  with  the 
approbation  of  Baokingfam,  he  oonoeiYOd  the 
romantic  notion  of  travelling  incog,  to  Spain  and 
wooing  his  ladye  love  before  his  public  recognition 
as  her  suitor.  The  particulars  of  bigby's  inter- 
view with  her,  as  forwarded  to  Charles,  are  in- 
teresting:— 

"  After  I  had  secluded  her  from  his  Majesty,**  wrote  ike 
ambassador,  u  I  told  her  that  I  had  likewise  a  ansajagt  te 
deliver  her,  with  her  permission  from  another  cavalier,  ibe 
Prinoe  of  Wales.**  8he  blushed,  and  told  me  M  I  might, 
whereupon**  Digby  said,  "  that  in  regard  to  the  desire  King 
James  had  to  unite  these  kingdoms  in  nearer  friendship,  by 
way  of  marriage,  that  was  nothing  that  Prinoe  had  so  asnea 
at  heart.*'  "  So  yon  hoped,**  he  added,  addressing  Charms, 
u  it  was  agreeable  unto  her,  and  that  she  likewise  Wished 
well,  and  would  aid  in  effecting  it.** 

"At  this  interrogation  the  Infanta  blushed  extremely, 
and  asked  particularly  of  the  Prioce's  health,  and  how," 
asks  Digby,  "  I  had  left  you,  and  told  me  she  gave  me  great 
thanks  for  the  favour  you  did  me." 

Emboldened  by  her  favourable  receptwn  of  ltk 
suit,  Charles  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his 
chivalric  journey,  but  the  King  did  not  approve, 
and  therefore  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  delay  his 
departure.  At  length,  however,  his  consent  was 
obtained,  and  the  Prince  and  Buckingham,  under 
the  names  of  Jack  aud  Tom  Smith,  set  off.  After 
a  very  arduous  journey,  in  which  it  was  a'most 
impossible  to  preserve  their  disguise,  they  reached 
Madrid.  His  first  sight  of  the  Infanta  is  tlius 
described : — 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Charles,  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
young  Princess,  towards  whom  he  afterwards  played  ao  ua- 
worthy  a  part.  It  was  in  the  park  of  Madrid.  The  In- 
fanta was  seated  in  the  boot  of  the  carriage  with  a  bote 
ribbon  ronnd  her  arm,  in  order  that  the  Prince  might  dis- 
tinguish her.  A  grand  cortege,  composed  of  the  dn>f 
nobility  of  that  proud  court,  followed  the  royal  carriages. 
Charles,  disguised,  with  Buckingham  by  his  side,  Goadnnar 
and  Sir  Walter  Aston  being  in  the  same  carriage,  went  ia 
the  Duke  de  Cea*s  coach.  It  bad  been  settled  that  no  re- 
cognition should  take  place  The  Infanta,  as  her  royal 
suitor  passed  her,  could  not  conceal  her  agitation,  Use 
colour  came  into  her  faee ;  neither  could  her  brother  aad 
Charles  help  exchanging  salutatations  as  they  drove  repeatedly 
past  each  other,  both  in  the  town  and  Prado.  Evening 
drew  on,  and  (he  King  and  the  royal  party  returned  home 
by  torchlight,  the  effect  of  which  was  magnificent. 

This  occurring  during  Leut — a  season  always 
rigidly  observed  amoug  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Spain — it  was  thought  advisable  that  neither 
public  interviews  between  the  future  royal  brothers, 
nor  any  public  recognition  of  the  English  suitor 
should  take  plaoe.  They  met  in  private,  Charlea 
still  preserving  his  incognito.     At  length  the  daj 
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arrived  when  he  might  cast  it  off,  and  make  his 
public  entrance  into  Madrid. 

Oq  the  16th  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for 
this  entrance,  the  Prince  received  the  Inquisitor- 
General  and  other  functionaries  of  high  degree. 
Then  came  a  pageant,  and  a  procession  was  formed 
to  usher  him  into  the  Spanish  capital. 

As  they  approached  tbe  immediate  precincts  of  Madrid 
— Charlet  riding  on  the  right  of  Philip — they  were  met 
by  four- and  twenty  Legidoret  of  the  town,  whose  office  it 
wet  to  carry  over  the  Xing'!  head  a  canopy  of  tissue,  lined 
with  crimson  cloth  of  gold.  The  King  then  took  the  Prince 
under  the  canopy,  still  keeping  him  on  his  right  hand.  Be- 
fore  them  rode  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  next  the  grandees 
sumptuously  olad,  for  it  is  an  old  saying  that  no  one  dresses 
so  plainly  every  dsy,  nor  so  gorgeously  on  occasions,  as  the 
Spaniards. 

Thus  they  rode  together  through  the  streets  of 
Madrid  until  they  reached  the  Palace,  where  Charles 
was  to  be  publicly  presented  to  the  Queen. 

Her  Majesty  was  seated  under  a  cloth  of  state,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  large  room,  where  the  chairs  were  placed.  This 
apartment  was  superbly  furnished.  The  Queen  not  await- 
ing the  approach  of  Charles  went  forward  to  welcome  him. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  the  apartments  destined  for  him, 
the  Queen  herself,  with  the  King,  seeing  him  to  the  very 
doors,  where  her  brothers-in-law  stood  to  receive  him. 
There  was  then  a  courteous  dispute,  the  Prince  wishing  to 
attend  his  Majesty  back  to  his  own  part  of  the  Palace ; 
Philip  insisting  that  Charles  should  only  make  one  step  in 
that  direction.  Scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  a  great 
basin  of  massive  gold,  carried  by  two  men  and  contain iog  an 
embroidered  night-gown,  laid  double  in  it,  was  brought,  a 
present  from  tbe  Queen  to  Charles ;  besides  which  she  sent 
him  two  large  trunks,  bound  in  bands  of  gold,  and  thickly 
studded  with  gold  nails,  with  a  gold  lock  and  key,  the  eover- 
inp  of  the  trunks  were  of  amber  leather,  whilst  their  con- 
tents consisted  of  curious  linens  and  perfumes. 

Other  presents  were  also  bestowed,  and  the 
English  suitor,  as  the  above  proves,  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration. 
Bull- fights  and  festivities  of  every  kind  took  place 
in  honour  of  his  visit,  and  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  was  spared  to  make  that  visit  agreeable  to 
him.  The  account  of  these  characteristic  national 
diversions  is  graphic  and  interesting. 

Charles  was  now  tbe  acknowledged  suitor  of  the 
Infanta.  Even  the  difficulty  arising  from  their 
difference  of  religion  seemed  cleared  away,  a  dis- 
pensation being  each  day  expected.  The  Spanish 
Princess  studied  English  assiduously.  She  was 
everywhere  looked  on  as  the  bride  of  Charles.  At 
this  crisis  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes  the 
Prince  returned  to  Englaud.  Boon  after  that  cir- 
cumstances altered  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
put  an  eud  to  this  much  desired  alliance  with 
Spain.  The  odium  of  this  rupture  partly  fell  on 
Buckingham,  who  was  each  day  becoming  more 
and  more  unpopular. 

"  People,"  says  the  authoress,  <<  begin  to  fear  Bucking- 
ham sore  than  even  Prince  Charles  himself;  he  was  styled 
the  '  dictator,'  not  only  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
hat  of  the  King  himself  and  he  henceforth  courted  popu- 
larity, inviting  himself  to  the  houses  of  the  influential  citi- 
es**, which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  dreaded  lest  some  ihV- 
peadiig  storm  should  be  lowering  over  bis  destiny." 


Buckingham's  star  was  in  the  decline*;  His 
debts  moreover  were  enormous,  for  his  income  al- 
though large,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  bis  ex- 
travagancies. Before  this  he  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  And  alt  this  time,  during 
his  Spanish  trip  and  lengthened  residence  in  that 
country,  the  poor  meek  Duchess  remained  quietly 
at  home,  taking  care  of  the  two  children  who 
had  been  born,  and  sorrowing  over  the  reports 
which  came  to  her  of  her  husband's  recklessness 
and  iufidelity.  The  King  showed  her  every  kind- 
ness and  attention,  writing  to  her  and  endeavour- 
ing by  all  means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  tbe  soli- 
tude of  her  life.  Frequent  disputes  now  arose 
between  the  King  and  Buckingham.  The  Duke 
was  accused  of  plotting  treason  against  the  King. 
The  accusation  was  brought  before  his  Majesty.  In 
this  emergency — 

The  King  did  what  every  open  nature  is  likely  to  suggest ; 
he  sent  for  the  creature  whom  he  had  raised,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  conduct,  "  Ah,  Steenie-,  Steenie,"  ciied  the 
monarch,  "wilt  thou  kill  meP"  Steenie,  however,  found 
means  to  justify  himself  to  the  King's  satisfaction. 

But  the  King  was  not  finally  satisfied.  He  had  of 
late  noticed  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  Duke  which 
he  was  unable  to  quell.  He  was  annoyed  at  the 
rupture  with  Spain,  but  more  distressed  probably 
at  the  ingratitude  and  apparent  treachery  of  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  lavished  such  unheard  of 
benefits.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1625  a  mortal 
disease  together  with  an  attack  of  tertian  ague, 
gave  little  hopes  of  recovery.  Becoming  rapidly 
worse,  the  idea  of  poison  having  been  given  him 
was  suggested,  but  this  notion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  without  a  foundation,  sufficient  natural 
causes  existing  for  his  decay  and  death.  Tbe  hor- 
rible accusation  had  pointed  to  no  less  a  person 
than  Prince  Charles  as  the  murderer,  but,  writes 
the  authoress :  — 

The  calumnies,  however  a/ere  not  so  distinctly  directed  to 
Charles,  as  to  tbe  Duke.  The  calumnies  circulated  respect- 
ing Buckingham  assumed  an  importaace,  as  they  formed  part 
of  his  subsequent  impeachment.  Those  also  which  at- 
tempted to  implicate  Charles  merit  a  referenoe,  sioce  they 
were  repeated  to  his  injury  at  a  very  critical  period  of  his 
life,  in  1642,  when  they  were  credited  by  many  persons ;  for 
there  exist  those  who  will,  on  a  party  subject,  believe,  or 
affect  to  believe,  any  absurdity. 

The  circumstance  which  gave  a  colouring  to  the 
accusation  against  the  Duke,  was,  that  during  the 
illness  of  the  King,  the  Countess  of  Buckingham 
had  furnished  him  with  plasters  which  were  con- 
sidered a  specific  for  his  complaint.  Tbe  account 
however  is  well  given  as  follows  by  the  authoress: — 

The  Countess  of  Buckingham,  like  many  ladies  of  her  own 
time  and  ours,  hsd  a  specific  which  cured  every  known 
distemper,  and  which,  at  all  events,  was  believed  in  by  the 
Duke ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thar  during  bis  own  fre- 
quent illness  and  attacks  of  ague,  he  might  have  resorted  to 
it  himself. 

Six  days  before  the  King  died,  the  Duke  applied,  as  it  is 
stated  by  several  historians,  plasters  to  the  wrists  and  body 
of  the  sufferer,  and  also  administered  several  drinks,  al- 
though tome  of  the  Stag's  physicians  did,  says  Boger  Coke, 
disallow  thereof,  and  refused  to  meddle  farther  with  the 
King,  until  the  said  plaisters  were  removed. 
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The  King  grew  worn  after  these  remedies,  and  great 
droughts,  raring,  fainting,  and  an  intermitting  pulse  fol- 
lowed thereupon.  Twice  was  the  drink  giren  him  by  the 
Duke's  own  band,  and  the  third  time  refuted.  The  physi- 
cians, to  oomfort  the  King,  told  him  that  the  relapse  was 
from  cold,  or  from  some  other  accidental  cause,  upon  which 
James  answered,  M  No,  no,  no,  it  was  that  I  had  from 
Buckingham." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  King's  words,  and  the 
fact  of  the  plasters  having  been  applied  and  the 
medicine  given  by  Buckingham,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  any  suspicion  against  him. 
No  motive  could  be  assigned  for  the  deed.  He 
had  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the 
King's  death.  James,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen  was  his  best  friend.  A 
post-mortem  examination  took  place,  not  a  trace  of 
poison  was  discovered,  but  much  internal  disease 
quite  of  a  character  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  observed. 

The  death  of  the  King  placed  Buckingham  in  a 
different  position. 

The  most  perilous  part  of  his  career  was  yet  to  eome ; 
when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  yonng  Prince,  whose  affections 
were  not  undivided,  bnt  were  liable  to  an  influence  foreign 
1o  that  of  his  early  friend  and  companion  in  travel.  He 
had  to  contend  wiu  a  character  fnll  of  generous  impulses, 
bnt  strongly  marked  by  obstinacy  in  some  points,  and  by 
weakness  of  purpose  in  others.  He  had  also  to  contend  with 
the  future  bride  of  his  enamoured  sovereign,  and  that  bride* 
a  woman  of  no  ordinary  determination,  and  of  a  sagacity 
sufficient,  if  not  to  guide  her  right,  fully  to  comprehend  the 
assailable  points  in  the  conduct  of  another. 

The  bride  here  refered  to  was  Henrietta  Maria 
of  France,  between  whom  and  Charles  proposals  of 
marriage  had  been  interchanged.  Charles  it  ap- 
pears had  seen  the  young  French  Princess  two 
years  before,  when  passing  through  France  incog- 
nito, and  been  much  struck  with  her  beauty, 
•'  but,*'  argues  the  authoress : — 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  after  that  brief  interview, 
he  had  been  enamoured  of  the  loving  Infan'a,  it  will  be 
readily  supposed,  that  the  influence  of  persuasion  was  em- 
ployed in  advancing  this  ill-starred  marriage.  It  was  attri- 
buted indeed  to  the  rivalry  and  hatred  between  Bucking, 
ham  and  Olivares,  which  had  succeeded  their  professions  of 
amity,  and  to  the  eager  desire  of  an  alliance  with  France, 
England  being  in  Charles's  reign,  as  Coke  expressed  it,  per- 
fectly French. 

The  Spanish  wooiug,  by  preparing  the  people  for 
the  reception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Queen,  had 
paved  the  way  for  this  French  alliance.  The 
young  king  was  anxious  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
his  bride,  and  no  sooner  was  the  funeral  of  the  old 
king  over,  than  he  began  Lis  arrangements  for  an 
immediate  union  with  her.  She  was  a  fascinating 
person,  exactly  the  sort  of  creature  to  captivate 
the  youthful  Charles.  She  inherited  from  her  mo- 
ther's family  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  her  mu- 
sical acquirements  were  of  no  mean  order ;  she  had 
au  excellent  and  powerful  voice,  and  thoroughly 
understood  its  management.  She  danced  well, 
and  became  during  her  childhood,  a  frequent  per- 
former at  the  court  ballets.  But  her  education 
was  superficial ;  dancing,  music,  and  all  external 
e  >    mplishments  bad  been  taught  her,  while  all 


solid  information  had  been  neglected.  The  train- 
ing of  her  earlier  years  was  little  suited  to  fit  her 
for  the  stern  sorrows  of  the  latter. 

At  length,  when  every  preliminary  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  Buckingham  was  sent 
by  the  king  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  escort- 
ing the  royal  bride  to  England.  A  large  and  costly 
retinue  fit  for  the  escort  of  a  queen,  accompanied 
him.  It  was  during  this  embassy  that  Bucking- 
ham conceived  his  criminal  and  unhappy  passion 
for  Anne  of  Austria.  In  an  unguarded  moment 
this  was  declared,  and  perhaps  not  resented  as  it 
should  have  been  by  the  French  Queen.  Mock 
scandal  resulted  from  this  shameless  intrigue ;  the 
affair  was  carried  to  Louis,  who  henceforth  bore 
Buckingham  no  good  will.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
graceful episode  is  given  circumstanially.  It  is 
a  terrible  blot  on  Buckingham's  character,  for  all 
the  while  his  Duchess  retained  her  early  fondness 
for  him,  living  in  retirement,  and  devoting  herself 
to  her  children,  thinking  only  of  them  and  ner  dis- 
tant husband. 

But  the  days  of  the  latter  were  now  fast  draw- 
ing  to  a  close.  His  brilliant  and  successful  career 
was  almost  over.  A  strong  political  party  rose 
against  him ;  all  his  selfish  policy  was  exposed, 
and  denounced  ;   his  name  became  odious. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  disastrous  siege  of  La 
It  is  enough  that  his  conduct  met  with 
bation,  and  raised  the  feeling  of  enmity 
him  to  the  highest  pitch.  When  a  stage  is  offered 
for  evil  deeds,  actors  are  always  found ;  it  was  so 
in  the  present  instance,  for  :— 

Whilst  all  these  events  were  pending,  dark  designs  wen 
being  formed  and  cherished  in  the  distempered  mind  of  on 
far  from  the  Court,  and  probably  wholly  sosgottea  by  him 
to  whose  destiny  be  gave  the  final  stroke. 

The  following  is  the  previous  history  of  the  i 
derer  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  : — 

In  the  remote  county  of  Suffolk,  the  unhappy  John  1 
was  born.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  ancient  fussily, 
and  in  somewhat  narrow  circumstances,  and  hud  scum  a 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  under  the  ooumaad  of  jfe 
John  Ramsey,  in  the  expedition  against  EM.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  reserve,  and  though  he  had  long  led  a  solfiof * 
life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  appears  to  have  risen  frost 
the  ranks,  was  still  silent  and  gloomy.  In  person  he  was 
diminutive,  with  a  meagre  form,  and  a  (ace  rendered  almost 
ghastly  from  the  expression  of  that  deep,  habitual,  api  ap- 
parently, causeless  melancholy,  to  which  we  give  the  term 
morbid ;  and  thus  singularly  did  these  outlines  of  his  charac- 
ter correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  his  daily  We.  So 
strange  was  it  to  discover  in  the  yonng  soldier  the  charac- 
teristics attributable  to  a  clositor  rather  than  to  a  camp,  that 
one  turns  to  the  mournful  plea  of  insanity  for  explanation. 
But  no  defence  of  that  kind  was  ever  attempted  for  Fettou. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  motive  for  the 
fearful  need.  Some  have  thought  that  it  originated 
in  a  disappointment  in  his  military  career.  The 
Duke  having  refused  to  obtain  his  company  for 
him,  or  rather  having  given  it  to  another.  But  as 
Felton  himself  acknowledged  the  perfect,  justice 
of  this  promotion,  it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that 
the  notion  of  the  assassination  arose  from  it. 
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tber  reason  has  been  assigned,  probablj  nearer  the 
truth.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Three  hours  before  his  execution,  however,  Felton,  either 
at  at  i  palliation  to  others,  or  to  excuse  the  deed  to  himself, 
Alleged  that  the  book  written  by  Dr.  Egglishain,  king 
James's  Scottish  phyaicau,  in  which  the  Duke  was  portrayed 
at  one  of  the  foalett  monsters  upon  earth,  unfit  to  live  in  a 
Christian  court,  or  even  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  had  a 
great  effect  npou  hie  mind,  inoitiog  him  to  what  he  deemed 
an  heroic  act  of  virtue.  The  fact,  indeed,  it  is  plain,  was, 
thai  hit  religions  convictions  had  an  all-powerful  influence 
upon  hit  judgment,  which  wat  warped  by  the  gloomy  bigotry 
wtiieh  casts  a  shadow  over  the  noblest  and  most  encouraging 
hopes  of  the  Christian,  The  tenor  of  this  unhappy  man's 
life  bad  been  marked  by  seriousness  and  religious  observance ; 
but  it  was  the  religion  which  condemned  all  who  differed,  the 
religion  noi  of  love,  but  self-righteousness  and  hatred. 
During  the  leisure  of  peace,  if  peace  that  can  be  called  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  civil  war  were  being  engendered— 
the  Petition  of  Right — that  great  measure,  which  even 
Clarendon  allows  M  was  of  no  prejudice  to  the  Crown,"  re- 
ceived the  King**  assent.  Not  contented  with  what  they 
found  might  prove  a  bare  declaration  of  the  law,  the  Com- 
■mm  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  King,  in 
order  that  the  too  great  power  of  Buckingham  might  be 
diminished.  The  promotion  of  Papists,  the  protection  of 
Arminiant,  under  the  patronage  of  Neal  and  Laud,  were  the 
chief  subjects  and  were  calculated  to  arouse  and  inflame  the 
passions  of  a  fanatic  like  Felton  and  to  have  suggested  the 
reasoning  that  was  soon  warped  by  prejudice  and  hatred  into 
the  form  and  conception  of  guilt. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  notion  was 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  the  above,  and  was 
fostered  by  a  meditative  melancholy,  for,  says  the 
authoress,  continuing  the  narrative  :— 

He  read  works  which  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  ridding 
a  nation  of  an  oppressor ;  and  the  voice  of  conscience  was 
heard  no  more— a  false  heroism  was  thenceforth  the  spectre 
that  lured  him  onward.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
••stance  of  the  influence  of  one  mind  over  another  than  that 
waist  the  books  of  the  day  had  over  the  mind  of  Felton ; 
never  wat  there  a  more  prominent  exemplification  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  writer,  even  if  his  words  chance  to  have 
oily  ma  ephemeral  reputation,  than  thit  man's  crime. 

He  resolved  to  do  the  deed,  and  then  it  only 
remained  to  ohoose  time  and  place : — 

He  bought  for  tenpence,  in  a  cutler's  shop  on  Tower 
Hill,  a  knife,  that  instrument  the  blow  of  which  paralysed 
England,  and  tewed  the  sheath  into  the  lining  of  hit 
pocket,  so  that  he  could  at  any  time  draw  out  the  knife 
with  one  hand,  the  other  being  maimed  and  powerless. 

Then  he  waited  for  an  opportunity.  The  Duke, 
whoie  unpopularity  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, was  advised  by  his  friends  to  wear  a  ooat  of 
mail  under  his  clothes,  but  disregarding  that  ad- 
vice, he  took  no  precautions  against  what  he  con- 
sidered the  imaginary  dangers  of  assassination. 
According  to  the  statements  of  persons  living  at 
that  period,  there  were  signs  and  omens  of  the 
Duke's  horrible  fate ;  but  the  age  was  pre-emi- 
nently superstitious,  and  none  of  these  tales  are  to 
be  relied  on.  The  murder  took  place  at  Ports- 
month.  The  Duke  had  just  risen  from  his  break- 
fast table,  and,  after  having  had  an  interview  with 
the  Due  de  Sournise,  was  preparing  himself  to  go 
out: — 

It  is  very  possible  (says  the  authoress),  that  he  scarcely 
observed  a  small  figure,  which  he  may  not  even  have  recog- 
nised, which  was  lifting  up,  at  he  pased  on,  the  hangings 


between  the  room  and  the  antechamber.  Thit  wat  Felton. 
Buckingham  on  hit  way  ttopped  an  instant  to  speak  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fryer,  one  of  his  colonels  who  wat  a  short  man,  to 
that,  in  order  to  hear  his  reply,  the  duke  bent  down  his  bead 
somewhat.  Fryer  then  drew  back,  and,  at  that  moment, 
Felton  striking  across  the  colon  el's  arm,  slabbed  Buckingham 
a  little  above  the  heart.  The  knife  wss  left  in  the  body ; 
the  Duke,  with  a  sudden  effort,  drew  it  out,  and  exelamiog, 
"  The  villain  has  killed  me,"  pursued  the  assassin  out  of  the 
parlour  into  the  hall  or  antechamber,  where  he  sank  down, 
and,  falling  under  a  table,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  expired. 

Thus,  then,  in  his  thirty  seventh  year,  died  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  body  was  embalmed, 
the  bowels  being  buried  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
corpse  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
north  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  Chapel. 

His  widow  married  again,  Randolph  Macdonald, 
first  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis  of  Antrim. 
Having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  fell  under 
the  King's  displeasure,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  who  were  educated 
with  Charles  II.  and  his  brothers.  Lord  Francis, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  was  killed  during  the  Par- 
liamentary struggle  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  elder  brother  "  after  a 
life  of  extraordinary  adventure,  vicissitude,  study, 
and  dissipation,  died  in  1688  quietly  in  his  bed/9 

The  remainder  of  this  work  contains  some  axs 
count  of  the  collections  of  pictures  belonging  to 
Buckingham  and  tho  King.  Both  were  patrons  of 
art.  There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in 
this,  indeed  it  seems  merely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  making  oat  the  volume.  Then  we  have 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  small  celebrity  of  the 
age,  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson.  Sir  Walter  Scott  baa 
introduced  him  into  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak/*  Of 
this  singular  little  creature  the  authoress  gives  us 
the  following  historical  account : — 

Thit  little  wonder  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  nine 
yean  old  only  at  the  Duke's  death.  He  had  been  domesti- 
cated at  Burleigh  on  account  of  hit  diminutive  stature, 
which  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  seven  or  eight  inches. 
Jeffrey  was  the  plaything  of  the  court ;  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Charles  I.,  the  Dnchett  of  Buckingham  had  him 
inserted  in  a  cold  pie,  and  served  up  at  table  to  the  queen, 
by  way  of  presenting  him  to  the  royal  bride,  who  took  him 
in  her  lap  and  kept  him.  Until  the  age  of  thirty,  Una 
little  personage  never  grew.  He  then  suddenly  shot  up 
three  feet  nine  inches,  which  he  carried  off  with  infinite 
dignity,  and  remained  at  that  height.  He  wat  still  the  butt 
of  all  the  idlers  at  Whitehall,  and  the  theme  of  a  poem,  by 
Davanaut,  called  M  Jeffresdos,"  the  subject  being  a  battle 
between  the  dwarf  and  a  Turkey  cock. 
\  Henceforth  he  became  important,  went  over  to  Prance  on 
a  mission  of  great  confidence,  to  fetch  an  experienced  sage 
femme  for  the  Quean,  wat  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Dunkirk 
on  his  return,  was  rescued  only  to  encounter  the  incessant 
raillery  of  the  courtiers,  which  to  a  man  of  hit  present 
sixe  and  importance,  became  exasperating.  Faithful  and 
trusty,  he  went  with  Henrietta  Maria  into  France,  and  there 
being  goaded  on  by  renewed  insults  from  a  Mr.  Oroftt 
seat  a  challenge.  Crofts  came  to  fight  him  provided  otdy 
with  a  squirt  j  the  duel  was  to  be  on  horsebaek,  and  with 
pistols,  that  Jeffrey,  might  be  more  on  a  level  with  Us 
antagonist.  By  the  first  shot,  Crofts  was  struck  dead.  The 
next  event  in  thit  adventurous  life,  wat  the  capture  of 
Jeffrey  by  a  Turkish  rover,  during  one  of  hit  voyages;  be 
was  told  at  a  slave,  and  taken  into  Barbery ;  he  was  haw- 
ever  ransomed,  or  set  free,  so  as  to  resume  hit  attendance  on  - 
the  Queen,    jitter  the  Restoration  he  was  suspected  of 
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being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  confined  in  the 
Gate  House  at  Westminster.  Here,  a  life  that  had  been 
rendjred  worthy  of  record  even  by  his  ?ery  littleness  was 
closed,  in  1682  ;  his  old  enemy,  a  gigantic  porter  at  White- 
ball  in  Charles's  time,  with  whom  the  little  creature  was  in 
incessant  strife,  baring  long  since  been  displaced,  and 
another  giant,  Olirer  Cromwell's  porter,  established  in  his 
stead. 

These  volumes  are  seatoely  as  brilSant  as  we 
expected,  relating  as  they  do  to  one  whose  fife 
was  so  singular  and  stirring.  Still  there  is  a  fund 
of  useful  and  valuable  knowledge  in  them,  and  the 
many  excellent  references  prove  that  the  writer 


has  drawn  her  information  from  reliable  i 
The  character  of  the  Duke  is  impartially  treated, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  are  clearly  de- 
tailed. One  word  on  the  three  volume  form  of 
publication.  We  don't  like  it  for  histories,  it 
seems  out  of  obaraeter  with  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  and  more  adapted  for  works  ef  fiction.  It 
promisee  a  certain  fight  style  of  reading,  which 
not  being  found,  the  readers  "  read  heavily."  But 
we  won't  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
for  his  gate,  as,  after  all,  the  costume  is  convenient 
and  easily  handled, 
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Richard  Newby,  Esq.,  as  I  thought,  stood  at  the 
window.  When  I  entered,  he  turned.  Mr.  Isaac 
Welsh  !  Gould  it  be  possible  t  I  started  arid 
drew  back.  Nothing  daunted  by  my  look  of  con- 
sternation, he  came  forward  with  a  familiar  smirk, 
and  saluted  me. 

" Delighted  to  meet/'  said  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh; 
"  unexpected  pleasure,  really." 

I  could  not  speak. 

"  Surprised,  Miss  Austin,  eh  P"  continued  Mr. 
Isaac  Welsh;  "remarkable  coincidence,  rather. 
Owe  this  unspeakable  pleasure  to  an  accident  at 
the  Grange." 

I  bowed,  and  he  resumed — "Relative  of  party's 
at  the  Orange — guest  at  present.  Heard  of  your 
engagement  and  expected  arrival,  and  offered  my 
humble  servioes  in  lien  of  my  disabled  relative, 
who  at  this  moment  is  doubtless  cursing  the  mis- 
hap that  chains  him,  for  one  whole  day  at  least,  to 
sweet  home.*' 

It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh 
had  not  changed  hie  name,  nor  was  the  master  of 
the  Grange.  I  was  prepossessed  against  the  man. 
His  visit  to  Seacot  was  yet  fresh  in  my  memory, 
and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  reminiscence.  I  thought 
if  the  Newbys  resembled  their  relative,  how  hateful 
the  Grtange  would  be ;  and  as  the  more  immediate 
object  of  my  aversion  stood  smirking,  and  smiling, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  make  himself  agreeable,  I 
almost  wished  myself  at  Jfentril  House.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  aooept  of  hie  tendered  servioes. 
Mr.  Brookley,  to  whom  he  was  known,  said  it  was 
all  right,  end  hurried  my  departure.  Mrs.  Brookley 
was  satisfied,  and  saw  me  off;  but  with  a  sinking 
heart  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  for  the 
Grange.  I  was  weary ;  but  he  was  iaeiked  to  be 
talkative.  His  constant  theme  was  self— and  it 
seemed  inexhaustible.  How  long  the  journey 
seemed  !  how  truly  glad  I  was  when  it  was  ended  ! 
for  Mr.  Isaao  Welsh's  "  attentions"  were  oppres- 
sive. As  of  old,  I  could  not  think  foreuiably  of 
bios  it  seemed. 


The  Grange,  unlike  Feairil  House,  was  new— 
indeed,  everything  had  a  span  new  look,  from  the 
iron  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  stiff,  glossy  satin 
of  the  lady  who  received  me  in  her  unused-look- 
ing boudoir.  My  pupils  were  three  in  number, 
ranging  front  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Mother 
and  daughters  wore  a  profusion  of  jewellery,  and 
all  were  equally  over-dieesed.  Mr.  Isaao  Welsh 
introduced  me  as  u  Miss  Austin,  governess,**  and 
addressed  both  parties  in  a  anaffiar  manner ;  but 
there  was  no  cordiality  m  Mrs.  Newbj*s  wsioomu, 
and  my  pupils  stared  at  me  without  a  weed.  A 
silence  that  was  not  dignified  ptevailed,  despite 
Mr.  Isaac  Welsh's  attempts  at  hilarity ;  tint  I  was 
gfad  to  know  there  had  been  no  serious  disaster  in 
the  family,  and  was  inexpressibly  relieved  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  rang  for  the  housemaid  tt>  show 
me  to  my  room. 

A  comfortable  tea  there  awaiting  me  was  a  re- 
freshing sight,  and  I  was  inclined  to  thmk  more 
favourably  of  my  new  situation  when  a  meaeage 
came  from  Mrs.  Newby  to  the  effect  that,  "As 
Miss  Austin  might  reel  fatigued  with  her  journey, 
she  would  not  be  expected  in  the  drawing-room." 
This  was  considerate,  and  I  had  reason  to  feel 
thankful — as  in  sooth  I  was — for  the  nice,  cheer- 
ful, weU-farnisbed  room  which  in  future  was  to  be 
mine  contrasted  with  the  little  dingy  attic  slotted 
to  me  at  Fentril  House. 


CHAPTER  XXVTJI. 
Thi  Newbys  were  an  enigma,  there  was  less  sys- 
tem at  the  Grange  than  at  Fentril  House ;  but 
greater  propriety  could  nowhere  exist.  There  was 
not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  existence  of 
wealth,  manifesting  itself  in  an  open-handed  libe- 
rality, which,  if  it  did  sometimes  savour  of  osten- 
tation, had  the  merit  at  least  of  being  ungrudg- 
ingly bestowed. 

As  yet,  Mrs.  Newby  informed  me,  the  Grange 
kept  no  company  to  speak  of,  (there  was  a  con-, 


stent  succession  of  visitors)  the  girls  not  being 
out  of  the  nursery — whenEmily  Jane  (Miss  Newby) 
was  of  age  her  Pa  wouldn't  mind  a  few  hundreds 
to  set  her  off.  Perhaps  they  would  astonish  the 
aristocracy.  Mr.  N.  could  afford  to  do  the  thins 
handsome. 

Mr.  N.  professed  to  hold  the  aristocracy  in  pro- 
found contempt ;  but  he  spent  thousands  in  at- 
tempting to  win  the  favor  of  the  high  born,  and 
his  secret  ambition  was  to  wed  his  daughter  to 
rank  without  fortune.  A  splendid  dowry  was  the 
gilded  bait  with  which  he  hoped  to  succeed ;  in 
the  meantime,  the  Grange  was  open  to  less  pre- 
tending guests,  and  city  tradesmen,  and  wealthy 
plebeians  ate  the  magnificent  dinners,  and  cracked 
their  rulgar  jokes,  where  lords  and  dukes  were  one 
day  expected  to  sit.  Mrs.  Newby  played  the  hos- 
tess admirably,  and  entertained  her  husband's  city 
friends  with  the  utmost  seeming  cordiality  and  de- 
Hjrht,  but  she  had  dreams  of  future  splendour,  and 
whereas  her  lord  was  content  to  mate  his  daughter 
with  a  humbler  title,  she  aspired  to  be  mother-in- 
law  to  an  earl.  No  wonder  the  ambitions  Kttle 
lady  maintained  a  frigid  dignity  towards  her  infe- 
riors. It  was  wonderful  how  she  condescended  as 
she  did  to  a  governess,  and  really  manifested  some- 
thing like  motherly  regard  for  her  well-being ;  for 
which  I  bred  the  weak  and  credulous  mother, 
whose  worst  foibles  were  a  weakness  for  those 
superior  to  her  in  birth  and  station,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  thought  a  lady.  The  dignified  de- 
portment, and  Mr.  N.'s  money,  she  hoped  would 
accomplish  the  aim  of  her  life.  It  surprised  me 
that  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  should  hare  been  so  great 
a  favourite.  The  Orange  seemed  his  home.  His 
continual  presence  was  to  me  its  shadow. 

Mr.  Newby  was  a  tradesman,  I  conjectured,  for 
his  particular  calling  seemed  a  mystery,  and  was 
never  mentioned ;  I  knew  him  to  be  a  res- 
pectable man,  his  family  treated  me  well,  and,  but 
for  the  Welsh  shadow,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  happy.  Mrs.  Newby  was  not  demonstrative, 
but  she  was  not  captions,  she  seldom  entered  the 
schoolroom,  but  her  manner  was  unchanged  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  before  her  guests  she  was  ever 
attentive,  as  she  was  ever  kind.  I  was  never  ne- 
glected although  Mr.  Isaae  Welsh  happened  to  be 
absent,  indeed  I  not  unfrequently  met  with  more 
than  was  altogether  agreeable. 
We  were  frequently  in  town  ;  but  I  looked  in 
for  Winter.  Months  passed,  and  brought  no 
tidings  of  her.  Ann  Grant,  or  rather  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, wrote  me  that  the  day  after  I  left  Scotland  a 
:  queer  old  woman  called  and  made  numerous  en- 
1  quiries  after  me.  Ann  had  furnished  her  with  my 
1  present  address,  but  Winter  had  made  no  use  of  it, 
:  nor  had  Ann  seen  anything  more  of  her. 
r  I  had  reason  to  distrust  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  —he 

>  liked  the  Grange  well  enough  to  make  it  his  head 
1       quarters,  he  drank  Mr.  Newby' a  claret,  and  pledged 

hiss  to  his  face,  in  full,  flowing  bumpers,  as  a  right 
|       good  fellow,  and  yet  he  pretended  to  despise  the 

>  whole  race  of  the  Newbys.  el  knew  him  for  a  hy- 


pocrite, and  marvelled  thai  a  sharp  shrewd  1 
man  like  Mr.  Newby  did  not  see  through  his  shal- 
low-hearted relative.  Poor  Mrs.  Newby  thought 
him  quite  a  superior  person,  and  highly  gifted,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mrs.  N.  was  fit  to  be  mother-in-law 
to  an  emperor.  Mr.  Welsh  knew  I  disliked  him, 
and  whether  to  obtain  favour  in  my  sight,  or  be- 
cause he  saw  it  annoyed  me,  he  persisted  in  per- 
secuting me  with  his  gallantries.  *  Qpenly,  sad 
without  seriously  displeasing  Mrs.  Newby*  I  dared 
not  shun  him ;  nor  would  he  be  repulsed*  he  would 
not  see  my  aversion.  His  purpose  was  marriage 
He  had  overcome  his  earlier  impression**  snd  no 
louger  considered  me  dangerous.  Mr.  Isaae 
Welsh's  flattering  proposal  I  rejected,  with  what  I 
considered  becoming  disdain ;  I  was  indignant*  not 
grateful.  What  woman  ever  was,  where  she  loved 
notP 

Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  made  no  further  entreaty,  bt 
heard  his  doom  with  the  utmost  oomposwa,-** 
thought  I  might  better  have  been  Mrs.  Isaae 
Welsh — I  preferred  being  a  pawnbroker's  gover- 
ness— there  was  no  accounting  for  taste — I  be* 
longed  to  a  queer  lot.  I  did  not  dispute  Mr- 
Welsh's  opinion,  and  we  parted,  I  hoped  ne'er  to 
meet  again ;   but  it  was  not  so  ordained. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  declared  bis  intention  ef  going 
abroad,  and  I  hoped  for  peace  to  fulfil  my  duties 
at  the  Grange.  He  bade  me  farewell  the  same  as 
if  I  had  accepted  instead  of  rejected  his  offer  of 
marriage ;  he  was  quite  aa  tender,  quite  as  fami* 
liar,  and  if  possible  less  troublesome.  There  was 
a  strange  glitter  in  his  eye,  a  meaning  smile  upon 
his  face ;  but  I  did  not  dream  of  revenge. 

The  term  of  my  engagement  was  almost  expired* 
but  as  Mrs.  Newby  had  declared  herself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  her  daughters,  I  had 
no  reason  to  contemplate  a  change.  Great  was 
my  surprise  therefore,  to  receive  a  formal  letter 
from  Mr.  Newby,  informing  me  that  my  serosa* 
would  be  dispensed  with,  after  the  4th.  No  osav 
plaint  had  prepared  me  for  this  summary  dismissal, 
and  in  vain  I  entreated  to  know  in  what  I  had 
failed.  All  the  satisfaction  afforded  me  was  Uutt 
Mr.  Newby  had  suddenly  determined  to  finish  his 
daughters'  education  in  Paris,  and  that  no  gover- 
ness from  henceforth  should  enter  his  house.  Mrs. 
Newby  was  sorry,  very  sorry ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  I  must  leave  the  Grange.  She  thought 
it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  had  not  ataR  ar  I 
bad  been  less  nice.  All  things  considered,  she 
wondered  at  my  absurdity.  She  knew  young  bdiet 
of  most  respectable  parentage  who  would  not  have 
refused  Mr.  Welsh. 

These- dreadful  inuendos,  how  tbev  troubled  me, 
where  all  was  mystery.  I  questioned  in  vain.  A 
sudden  assumption  of  dignity  closed  Mrs.  Newby's 
lips ;    Mr.   N.  was  unapproachable.     Time,  the 
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great  revealer  of  secrets  would  make  all  plain  ;  I 
could  onlj  wait,  in  doubt  and  darkness.  My  sa- 
lary was  Large,  bnt  Mr.  Newbj,  to  shew  he  had  uo 
prejudice,  forced  upon  my  acceptance  an  extra 
bank  note  which  I  returned,  as  I  considered  the 
fact  of  my  being  summarily  dismissed,  expressed 
dissatisfaction. 

I  would  not  condescend  to  express  how  friend- 
less I  was,  and  1  was  too  proud  to  remain  at  the 
Grange  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  after 
my  serrioee  were  not  required.  Mrs.  Newby's 
motherly  interest  in  me  had  suddenly  abated,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh   was  not  entirely   to 


The  sun  was  shining  on  Brookley's  Hotel  as  I 
pasted,  and  the  great  glittering  letters  looked 
friendly  aa  the  smiling  host,  but  I  could  not  afford 
so  expensive  a  retting  place,  and  hoped  to  find 
Tom  Breese  in  town,  who,  I  doubted  not,  would 
readily  assist  me  to  procure  a  lodging  better  suited 
to  my  circumstances.  I  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Breese  was  on  his  journey.  My  heart  sank 
within  me,  and  as  groups  of  friends  went  smiling 
by,  and  strange  faces  peered  curiously  into  mine, 
the  utter  loneliness  of  my  state  came  oyer  my 
mind.  An  organ  boy  was  playing  "  Sweet  Home," 
as  if  to  mock  the  homeless.  In  my  desolation  I 
thought  of  Mr.  Durward,  as  I  only  did  when  in 
straits.  He  was  far  away,  and  I  must  act  for 
myself ;  ruminating  on  my  hard  fortune  I  returned 
to  tho  inn,  at  which  I  had  left  my  luggage.  It  is 
a  habit  of  mine  when  perplexed  or  in  doubt,  to 
consult  the  skies.  As  some  pretend  to  reach  their 
fate  by  the  stars,  I  suppose,  so  do  I  find  some 
special  consolation  and  direction  in  the  spacious 
firmanent,  whether  it  be  blue  and  hopeful,  or 
cloudy  and  sullen.  I  had  been  six  months  at  the 
Orange,  and  the  winter  was  well  nigh  past.  It 
was  a  clear  sunny  sky  I  look  up  at,  but  I  was 
sad  and  lonely,  for  I  bad  tasted  what  it  was  to  be 
utterly  friendless  and  alone.  I  could  not  bear 
that  calm,  clear,  mocking  sky,  and  turned  my  gaze 
earthward.  There  all  was  bustle,  confusion,  and 
noise,  making  me  giddy  and  faint.  Crowds  of 
pedestrians  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  amongst 
them  a  cloaked  figure,  which  I  thought  I  knew, 
another  glance  and  I  was  in  the  street.  I  grasped 
hold  of  the  grey  mantle  and  all  was  darkness. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  on  a  sofa,  with 
Winter  sitting  croning  over  me,  and  Briton,  whom 
I  bad  left  in  Scotland,  licking  my  bands ;  how  she 
came  there  I  cared  not  to  inquire.  My  bead  bad 
been  throbbing  and  aching  all  day,  and  for  weeks 
past  a  dull  heavy  feeling  bad  oppressed  me. 
Winter  did  not  seem  to  expect  me  to  speak,  and 
I  was  glad  of  it.  I  had  a  faint  perception  of 
what  appeared  to  me  a  long  journey,  and  then  a 
time  of  unrest,  and  terrible  suffering  and  struggle. 
I  was  always  in  danger  and  difficulty,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Welsh  haunted  me  about  like  a  spectre.  I 
oould  not  get  rid  of  him,  be  would  give'  me  no 
peace,  and  there  was  none  to  help  me.  I  was  for- 
saken, desolate,  and  alone  but  for  him ;   and  it 


seemed  the  grave  could  not  hide  me  from  his 
sight.  I  never  knew  how  it  was,  but  one  day  I 
missed  my  tormentor  and  saw  Winter.  I  was  to 
terrified  lest  she  should  vanish  if  I  spoke,  that  I 
almost  held  my  breath  in  fear,  then  I  doubted  if  it 
really  were  Winter.  She  had  no  bonnet  or  cloak 
on,  and  was  sitting  quite  still  looking  at  me  in  a 
wistful  sort  of  manner.  I  tried  to  raise  myself, 
and  was  sui  prised  to  find  I  was  so  weak ;  I  could 
not  lift  my  hand  which  lay  listless  by  my  aide. 
Winter  leant  over  me  and  administered  some  cor- 
dial, and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  knew  Winter  quite  well,  but 
she  placed  her  finger  on  her  mouth  as  a  telegraph 
for  silence.  I  had  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to 
obey  Winter,  and  was  too  weak  to  dispute  her 
authority  had  I  been  so  minded.  How  kind  she 
was !  how  gentle ;  in  all  that  long  dreary  trouble, 
and  she  never  spoke  of  leaving  me.  I  did  not  know 
then  how  near  she  had  always  been  and  that 
she  had  never  lost  sight  of  me  altogether.  It  was 
so  strange  to  see  Briton  in  London.  Under 
Winter's  careful  nursing  I  gathered  strength,  and 
a  good  constitution  triumphed  over  disease  for  a 
time.  As  soon  as  Winter  pronounced  me  con- 
valascent,  I  procured  daily  teaching  in  town.  It 
was  wretched  drudgery,  worse  than  I  had  encount- 
ered and  indeed  than  I  was  fit  for.  Three  young 
girls,  to  whom  a  sound  English  education  was  to 
be  imparted  with  French,  music,  and  singing, 
dancing  and  drawing,  unassisted  by  masters, 
three  entire  morning  hours,  five  days  in  each  week, 
for  this  I  received  two  pounds  a  month !  Fifteen 
hours  a  week,  made  it  eightpenoe  an  hour,  not 
quite  threepence  an  hour  for  each  pupil,  who,  for 
her  papa's  threepence,  had  to  receive  all  the  afore- 
said branches  of  education. 

I  might  have  got  more  daily  teaching  bat  my 
feeble  strength  was  exhausted  with  the  duties  I 
had  already  undertaken.  I  had  a  natural  taste 
for  drawing,  and  my  grandmother  had  been  care- 
ful to  have  that  talent  zealously  cultivated.  A  print 
seller  in  Regent  Street  readily  purchased  my 
sketches.  He  was  a  kind  fatherly  man,  and  took 
an  interest  in  me.  I  little  thought  as  I  stood  at 
the .  windows  hesitating  to  enter  so  handsome  a 
shop,  with  my  humble  drawings,  that  the  story  of 
my  life  was  to  take  a  new  colouring  from  thence, 
and  that  closely  entwined  with  my  destiny  was  the 
kind  printseller,  who  granted  me  a  courteous  in- 
terview, and  sent  me  back  to  Winter  rejoicing 
although  I  struggled  hard  to  conceal  it.  The 
onerous  teaching  was  too  heavy  for  me,  and  my 
new  friend,  the  printseller,  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
cure me  an  easier  situation ;  at  length,  he  informed 
me,  the  very  thing  had  turned  up;  a  lady) he 
knew,  wanted  a  governess  for  a  little  boy  who 
was  in  delicate  health  and  not  ready  for  a  tutor. 

"  Your  duties  will  be  comparatively  light,"  said 
Mr.  Harvey;  '<  a  little  boy  not  up  to  much,  old  lady 
his  granddame,  silent  woman,  aristocratic  in  bee 
notions,  but  not  unmanageable  by  no  means.  The. 
pay  is  good,  and  a  trial  can  do  no  harm.** 
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I  was  grateful  for  the  offer,  and  onlj  feared  I 
might  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  obosen  the 
young  gentleman's  preceptress.  Mr.  Harvey's 
advice  was  to  oall  personally. 

"Always  the  better  way  I  find/'  said  hej 
"  people  don't  often  give  much  attention  to  letters, 
and  applying  for  a  situation  by  letter,  is  in  my 
opinion  much  like  asking  a  subscription  per  post, 
doubtful  at  least,  for  it  requires  but  little  effort  to 
return  a  polite  unfavourable  reply,  but  one  feels  a 
delicacy  in  treating  with  a  personal  interview." 

Mrs.  St.  Glair,  was  in  town,  and  with  a  fluttering 
heart  I  lifted  the  heavy  knocker  of  No.  7,  in  the 
Square.  I  had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace  from 
Fentril  House  and  discharged  unexpectedly  from 
the  Grange  without  any  satisfactory  reason.  I  was 
weak  and  weary  of  change,  and  uncertain  whether 
even  were  I  now  to  meet  a  new  engagement,  it 
would  not  prove  temporary  like  the  others.  Ere 
my  timid  knock  was  answered  a  gentleman  sprang 
up  the  steps  and  likewise  waited  admission.  It 
was  Mr.  Raleigh,  and  he  knew  me. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  your  living  in  London," 
said  he  "  certainly  not  that  you  were  on  visiting 
terms  with  my  mother." 

"  I  explained  on  what  errand  I  came,  as  he 
followed  me  into  a  small,  plainly  furnished  apart- 
ment ;  he  had  heard  through  Mr.  Durward  of  my 
grandmother's  death,  and  of  my  engagement  at 
Fentril  House.  He  had  not  been  in  8cotland,  but 
believed  me  still  there. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  twice  a  widow.  Age  had 
not  bent  the  erect  form,  nor  dimmed  an  eye  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  which  once  must  have  been 
lustrous.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words,  as  Mr. 
Harvey  said,  but  she  seemed  a  person  of  quick  per- 
ceptions and  great  decision.  I  owed  the  lady's 
favourable  opinion  entirely  to  her  son.  She  evi- 
dently placed  much  reliance  upon  bis  judgment. 
It  sedmed  strange  that  the  home  of  Mr.  Raleigh's 
boyhood  should  be  my  home,  and  that  in  the  very 
schoolroom  where  he  had  conned  his  early  tasks,  I 
should  teach. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Wuitib  sighed  when  she  heard  that  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  had  engaged  me.  I  believe  she  was 
afraid  to  trust  me  out  of  leading  strings  again.  I 
was  to  accompany  Mrs.  8t.  Clair  to  Well  Park 
immediately;  but  Winter  had  promised  never 
again  to  forsake  me,  and  she  was  to  be  near  me 
ail  the  time.  Mr  Raleigh  went  with  us  to  Well 
Park ;  we  travelled  by  railway,  and  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  at  the  station  for  us.  Well  Park  was 
a  fine  old  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  beauti- 
ful grounds ;  we  entered  them  in  the  twilight  of  a 
summer's  eve,  and  through  the  lofty  arch  of  trees, 
the  evening  star  smiled ;  a  blackbird  sang  a  mer- 
ry welcome,  and  all  was  beauty,  harmony  and 
peace.  Surely  no  shadow  could  fall  upon  my  life 
at  Well  Park.  My  pupil  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
me  on  my  arrival,  and  as  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  fa- 


tigued with  the  journey,  Mr.  Raleigh  introduced 
me  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Raleigh ;  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  my  pupil's  name.  He  was 
a  fair,  fragile  boy  of  eight  years.  He  was  half 
reclining  on  a  a  low  couch,  placed  close  to  a  win- 
dow opening  upon  a  grassy  lawn.  He  hold  out 
bis  thin  little  hand  to  Mr.  Raleigh,  and  a  soft 
smile  flitted  across  his  pale  face ;  he  looked  at  me 
askance,  and  shrunk  closer  to  Mr  Raleigh  when  I 
drew  near,  but  when  I  spoke,  he  got  reconciled  to 
my  presence.  Mr.  Raleigh  proposed  that  we 
should  take  tea  with  Charlie,  if  he  felt  equal  to  our 
company.  Charlie's  rooms  were  exquisitely  fitted 
up,  and  I  thought  I  could  detect  Mr.  Raleigh's 
taste  in  their  arrangement.  No  expense  had  been 
spared  apparently  in  the  two  little  rooms,  which 
were  set  apart  wholly  for  the  invalid  boy.  The 
day  room  and  sleeping  apartment  opened  into  each 
other,  and  a  contiguous  chamber  was  appointed  for 
me. 

Charlie  was  fond  of  music,  and  in  the  day  room 
there  was  a  harmonium,  (uncle's  gift)  and  several 
other  musical  instruments.  After  tea  Charlie  re- 
quested music,  and  I  played  over  some  of  the  old 
parsonage  airs,  Mr.  Durward's  favourites.  It 
was  like  the  old  times ;  the  fading  twilight,  the 
beauty  and  stillness,  the  familiar  straius,  that  dark 
face  smiling  upon  me.  Mr.  Durward  was  far 
away,  but  the  delusion  was  complete. 

"  Something  merry,  please,"  begged  Charlie, 
"  Why  do  you  play  doleful  music  P"  Why,  indeed, 
Charlie  P  I  rattled  off  a  lively  Scotch  tune,  ano- 
ther and  another,  until  Charlie's  old  nurse  ap- 
peared, and  at  his  request,  I  went  with  him. 

"  Good  night,  uncle  Raleigh,  I  think  I  shall 
like  Miss  Austin." 

Charlie!   Charlie! 

Music,  and  joy,  and  thankfulnes,  closed  the  first 
night  at  Well  Park. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
The  old  Schoolroom  was  not  used.  Charlie 
seldom  quitted  his  own  apartment.  He  bad  a 
Shetland  pony,  and  when  the  weather  was  fine  we 
took  long  rambles.  Sometimes  Mrs.  St.  Clair  ac- 
companied us,  and  when  Mr.  Raleigh  was  at  Well 
Park,  which  was  not  often,  be  was  our  escort. 
Charlie  studied  nature,  he  delighted  in  the  beauti- 
ful, and  when  abroad  in  the  sunshine,  did  not  seem 
to  feel  his  weakness  so  much.  He  seldom  or  ne- 
ver complained,  and  disliked  to  be  cajoled  or  made 
much  of.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  kept  no  company,  nei- 
ther did  she  visit  any.  She  divided  her  time  with 
her  bible  and  her  patchwork.  She  was,  I  believe, 
a  good  christian,  although  she  made  no  boast  of 
her  religion.  She  was  known  for  her  deeds  of 
charity ;  but  she  was  more  feared  than  loved ;  she 
reminded  me  of  a  December  star,  cold,  calm,  and 
distant.  She  resigned  Charlie  wholly  to  my  care  ; 
but  she  visited  him  three  times  a  day  punctually. 
Charlie  was  an  orphan,  and  his  goodness  and  frailty 
must  have  touched  the  coldest  heart.      "Do  not 
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perplex  the  poor  hoy  with  difficult  problems,  nor 
fatigue  him  with  long  tasks,"  was  Mrs.  St.  Clair's 
request. 

"  Let  us  go  out  among  the  flowers,  and  ait  silent 
in  the  sunshine/*  pleaded  Charlie,  "  I  won't  be 
here  long." 

Charlie  expected  a  fisitor  at  Christmas;  he 
talked  often  of  her,  and  I  was  amused  at  the  boy's 
enthusiasm  for  his  cousin;  he  called  her  cousin 
but  she  was  only  a  distant  relative.  "  Cousin  Elea- 
nor must  be  like  the  angels,  I  fancy/'  he  would 
say,  "  and  then  you  can't  think  how  ^beautiful 
she  is,  Miss  Austin,— so  good  end  gentle ;  we  will 
have  no  lessons,  mind,  when  Nelly  is  here,  only 
music,  and  Nelly  will  sing. — Ah,  I  like  her  singing 
better  than  your\  or  anyone's.  Please  count  how 
long  it  is  till  Christmas." 


CHAPTER  XXXU. 
The  snow  fell  in  large  flakes  softly,  noiselessly, 
and  Charlie,  wrapped  in  sables,  lay  watching  it 
shrouding  tree  and  lawn ;   it  was  one  of  Charlie's 
idle  days. 

"  No  lessons  to  day,  please,  my  head  can't  bear 
cramming,  its  too  hoary  already." 

"It's  always  his  'ee\  Miss,*'  whispered  nurse, 
"  ev er  since  he  were  a  baby ;  but  it's  wotser  now, 
poor  dear!  and  he  sint  fit  for  'em  tasks  at  all,  he 
aint." 

The  books  were  laid  aside. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  when  she 
paid  her  morning  visit.  "  Nurse,  did  net  Dr.  Wil- 
cox say  Master  Charles  Raleigh  must  not  be  too 
closely  kept  at  his  studies  ? 

„  Them's  Dr.  Wilcox's  words,  ma'am,  '  Nurse,' 
says  he,  'you  mind  my  hinstruciious,'   says  he, 

•  that  there  young  gentleman  aint  fit.'  " 

"  Precisely,  but  Master  Charles  seems  unusually 
languid  this  morning." 

The  large  brown  eyes  slowly  unclosed  ;  they 
had  grown  weary  of  watching  the  snow  fall. 

*  What  does  Grandmama  say  P"  he  asked,  "  I 
wish  Eleanor  would  come  to-day." 

What,  dear  t 

"  Cousin  Nelly,  it  only  wants  five  days  to  Christ- 
mas.*' 

"  Perhaps  she  may  come  to-day,  with  uncle  Sid- 
ney, if  the  snow  does  not  prevent  them." 

"The  snow  oan't  hurt,  Grandmama,  I  think 
snow  must  be  feathers  from  the  angels'  wings." 

"  He'll  be  an  angel  himself,  one  of  'em  days, 
and  1*11  lose  my  situation,"  said  nurse  aside. 
Nurse  always  contrived  to  be  present  when  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  visited  her  grandson. 

The  unexpected  intelligence  of  cousin  Eleanor 
coming  revived  Charlie,  and  I  must  needs  play 
and  keep  him  awake.  Snatches  of  old  songs  he 
liked,  and  wild  German  legends  were  also  made  to 
beguile  the  long  hours.     There  was  the  sound  of 

•  carriage  wheels,  at  last,— -nearer— nearer,  a  brief 
suspense,  a  light  bounding  step,  and  cousin  Elea- 


nor was  with  u*  Anyone  so  faultlessly  aeaatiful 
I  had  never  seen ;  she  was  quite  a  young  thing' 
So  fair,  so  slight,  she  seemed  almost  too  fragile 
a  being  for  this  rude  world.  Charlie  weieoseed 
her  with  almost  frantic  delight,  and  I  ootid  only 
gate  upon  her  with  silent  admiration. 

"  Such  a  pair  of  loves  as  you  dont  often  net 
eyes  upon,"  was  nurse's  remark,  "  cheats  sne  if 
there  be'ant  two  situations  lost  about  one  time," 

The  young  lady  was  evidently  very  food  of 
Charlie,  she  would  not  leave  him  to  return  to  Use 
drawing  room,  and  Charlio  was  not  able  for  com- 
pany that  night  There  were  at  Well  Park  that 
evening,  cousin  Eleanor's  father,  end  a  maiden 
aunt.  Mr.  Raleigh  was  detained  in  town.  Meaner 
was  a  bright  joyous  creature,  all  sunshine  end  hap- 
piness, so  meek,  and  gentle,  and  kit  to  leek 
upon. 

They  made  a  beautiful  pair,  these  twain.  Bat 
for  the  large  lustrous  eyes,  Charlie  might  bnee 
been  a  marble  statuette ;  aod  upon  her  clear  cheek 
rested  a  warm  glow,  and  her  pale  golden  hair  fell 
in  rippling  ringlets  over  neck  and  shoulders.  8he 
was  a  Madonna,  and  yet  the  child  seemed  so  un- 
conscious of  her  wondrous  beauty. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Mr.  Scott,  Eleanor's  father,  left  Well  Park  neat 
day ;  but  Miss  Scott  and  Eleanor  staid  over  Christ- 
mas. 

We  had  quite  a  merry  Christmas.  Charlie 
greatly  improved,  and  Mr.  Raleigh  was  with  me. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  gave  a  large  dinner  party,  aa  was 
her  wont,  and  a  juvenile  ball,  at  which  Chertie 
was  present.  He  watched  the  dancera  wish  ne- 
light.  To  him  such  exertion  seemed  ietnsensc  fa- 
tigue ;  but  he  thought  it  grand  to  see  Uaesf  Ra- 
leigh leading  off  with  cousin  Nellie. 

I  thought  the  world  greatly  changed  since  I 
was  a  child ;  the  young  ladies  and  gentksnen 
comported  themselves  like  full  grown  people,  and 
had  no  child- like  ways  about  them.  Small  boys 
with  a  supreme  contempt  of  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  a  surplus  stock  of  sohoolboy  slang,  elected 
gallantries  with  crinolined  young  laches,  nearly 
twice  their  own  age,  and  girls  who  in  my  day 
would  have  blushed  crimson  to  be  seen  dancing 
with  a  male  partner,  flirted  and  simpered  like  fin- 
ished coquets. 

Eleanor  Scott  was  queen  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Raleigh  danced  with  me  several  times ;  a  spirit  of 
mirth  possessed  him,  and  he  entered  with  almost 
boyish  glee  iuto  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  pleased  to  see  her  grave  eon 
smiling  and  mirthful ;  never  wee  she  ao  approach- 
able  in  my  recollection.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  net 
what  is  commonly  termed  a  motherly  woman;  but 
those  cold,  clear  eyes  had  once  smiled  upon  a  flret* 
born  babe,  and  in  the  pride  of  his  mannood  they 
rested  on  him  with  a  softened  light. 
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"You  onto  were  fond  of  flowers,  why  do  you 
wear  none  now  F"  asked  Mr.  Raleigh. 

"  We  were  rich  in  flowers  at  Seacot,  Sir." 

w  Is  Well  Park  a  barren  wilderness  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  8ir,  bat  circumstances  some- 
times role  our  inclinations/' 

"  Pshaw !  Wear  this  rose ;  Seaoot  could  not 
boast  a  finer." 

"  That  is  a  Camflia,  Sir." 

"  So  it  is,  you  see  I  am  no  botanist ;  but  what's 
in  a  name,  Mara  ?   '  That  which  we  call  a  rose' " 

"  We  bad  no  such  rare  flowers  at  Seaoot." 

"Nor  at  the  parsonage,  Durward  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  floral  achievements.  Apropos  of 
Durward — was  it  not  a  strange  idea,  that  of  his 
going  abroad  P — Absurd  in  my  opinion." 

"  No  self  sacrifice  seems  to  be  too  great  for  Mr. 
Durward." 

"  He  might  have  preserved  his  saintahjp  nearer 
home.  It  must  have  been  his  choice  to  go,  how- 
ever, and  a  rash  one  truly." 

"Duty  is  ever  uppermost  with  Mc.  Durward." 

"  If,  (as  I  doubt  not)  Miss  Austin  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  a  flock  who  have  attained  perfection's 
heights,  Durward  did  well  to  turn  his  attention 
to  graceless  sinners  ;  but  charity  should  begin  at 
home,  and  Durward  might  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christianising  heathen  in  bis  own  father- 
land." 

"But  the  heathen  abroad  are  so  shockingly  ne- 
glected, sir," 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  that  is  a  common  delusion, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Christianity  directs  her  efforts 
towards  the  conversion  of  benighted  lands,  with  a 
zeal  that  lacks  in  promoting  and  furtheiing  the 
best  and  highest  interests  of  mankind,  within  her 
own  pale." 

"  And  yet  no  age  has  been  more  distinguished 
for  enlightenment  and  philanthropy." 

" '  Lighten  our  darkness '  still  must  needs  be 
our  petition  ; — but  this  is  a  strange  conversation 
for  a  ballroom.  Ha !  Nellie,  my  queen  rose-bud, 
have  you  no  partner  *  Then  you  shall  dance  this 
once  with  grim  uncle  Raleigh." 

Charlie  now  beckoned  me ;  the  flower  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh gave  me  broke  and  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
young  gentleman  passing,  lifted  it,  and  thinking  a 
faded  flower  a  valueless  thing,  scat  tered  the  wi- 
thered leaves,  as  he  rallied  me  on  my  loss. 

Miss  Marion  Scott  was  a  lady  of  uncertain  age, 
endowed,  however,  with  immortal  youth  cf  mind, 
and  of  an  exceedingly  imaginative  and  nervous 
temperament.  She  was  the  youngest,  and  her 
brother,  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  father  of  Eleanor, 
the  oldest  of  his  family,  and  as  there  were  ten  years 
seniority  on  the  brother's  side,  Miss  Marion  re- 
garded him  more  as  a  father,  than  a  brother ;  in* 
deed  as  Miss  Marion  bad  been  early  left  an  orphan 
she  may  have  been  said  to  have  known  no  other 
parent.  Of  course  dearest  Eleanor  was  oftener 
taken  for  a  younger  sister  than  for  a  brother's 
child,  although  there  was  no  point  of  resemblance 
between  aunt  and  niece,  that  I  could  discover. 


Miss  Scott  had  been  a  beanty  once  of  a  different 
order,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  still  preserved  their 
early  charms. 

Eleanor  was  motherless,  and  Miss  Scott  presided 
over  her  brother's  household.  Miss  Scott's  plea 
for  remaining  Miss  Scott,  was  devotion  to  h  er 
brother  and  his  motherless  child. 

We  had  no  lessons  so  long  as  Cousin  Nellie  was 
at  Well  Park.  Charlie  pronounced  Aunt  Marion 
too  fussy,  sho  made  too  muoh  rustle  and  was  too 
compassionate  and  poor  thinged  him  too  much. 
Miss  Scott,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  she 
had  quite  a  taking  manner  with  young  people 
made  it  a  duty  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day  in  Charlie's  room.  With  a  perpetual  glow 
of  lively  talk,  Aunt  Marion  kept  us  lively  enough ; 
a  well  stored  memory,  and  an  exhaustless  imagi- 
nation supplied  ever  varying  topic.  The  evenings 
we  had  to  ourselves,  those  long,  dark,  dreary  win- 
ter nights,  which  Miss  Scott  shivered  through  in 
the  drawing  room  with  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  which 
she.  pronounced  so  dismal  and  gloomy,  were  bright 
and  merry,  and  only  too  short  with  us.  Mr.  Ra- 
leigh came  then,  and  Charlie  was  his  best,  and  so 
gleesome  and  happy  with  cousin  Nellie  beside  him, 
sometimes  singing,  sometimes  laughing  aud  chat- 
ting in  the  cheerful  firelight. 

When  the  lamps  were  lighted,  we  had  music,  or 
Mr.  Raieigh  would  read  aloud  some  grand  old 
German  legend,  or  Scottish  Border  tale ;  and  when 
nurse  appeared  she  was  like  the  wicked  fairy,  who 
came  to  destroy  our  happiness.  Cousin  Nellie 
would  sometimes  linger  and  listen  to  the  storm, 
or  look  out  upon  the  raging  blast.  Then  she 
thought  upon  the  homeless  and  the  poor,  her  care 
was  all  for  others. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
Time  glided  quietly  along  at  Well  Park,  the  spring 
breezes  revived  our  drooping  floweret,  and  as  the 
summer  advanced,  he  made  considerable  progress 
with  his  studies.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  considered  that 
next  year  Master  Charles  Raleigh  would  be  ready 
for  a  tutor,  and  Mr.  Raleigh,  who  was  his  guar- 
dian, seemed  to  think  so  too.  Charlie  demurred, 
but  nurse  comforted  him.  "A  year  was  a  long 
lane,  and  none  of  us  know'd  what  might  be  atween 
us  and  the  end."  It  was  nurse's  opinion  that 
some  situations  as  was  likely  enough  now, 
wouldn't  want  filling  by  next  year. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  never  interfered  with  my  system. 
It  was  altogether  a  different  one  from  Mrs 
Riddle's ;  but  it  answered  its  purpose,  and  was 
more  conformable  to  the  tastes  of  all  concerned. 
In  her  black  brocade  and  jewels,  three  times  a  day 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  came  noiselessly  in  upon  us.  With 
always  the  same  cold  smile  and  formal  dignity,  she 
saluted  me,  and  enquired  after  the  progress  of  her 
grandson ;  sometimes  she  heard  him  a  lesson  her- 
self, and  at  every  visit,  before  leaving,  expressed 
her  approbation.  On  fine  days  she  took  an  airing 
with  us,  her  manner  was  ever  the  same,  formal 
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•ad  distant,  without  being  haughty*  I  believe 
she  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  boy ;  bat  she  ex- 
pressed it  rather  in  deeds  than  words.  When  Mr. 
Baleigh  was  absent,  she  never  named  him,  indeed, 
her  communication  seldom  exceeded  yea  or  nay. 

Mr.  Raleigh's  visits  to  Well  Park  were  brief, 
rarely  exceeding  a  week  at  a  time.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  we  saw  him  seldom,  save  in  the 
evenings,  which  were  devoted  to  Charlie.  Mrs. 
St.  Glair  disapproved  of  Held  pursuits,  her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Raleigh's  father,  lost  his  life  while 
following  the  hunt ;  her  son  made  light  of  her  pre- 
judices, he  was  an  excellent  shot,  and  Selina  never 
missed  a  leap. 

As  if  to  show,  however,  that  even  a  thorough 
bred  mare  may  be  chargeable  with  folly,  Selina  one 
day  threw  her  master,  an  impropriety  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences,  al- 
though Mr.  Raleigh  called  a  broken  arm  only  a 
trifling  mishap.  The  accident  kept  him  prisoner  at 
Well  Faik  longer  than  he  anticipated,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  indulge  in  the  dolce  far  niente  against 
his  will.  To  an  active  restive  spirit  like  his,  in- 
carceration was  intolerable,  and  although  he  bore 
durance  vile  with  stoic  indifference,  he  was  at  times 
exacting  and  irascible.  When  Charlies  prattle 
oeased  to  amuse,  I  was  compelled  at  a  moment's 
bidding  to  lay  aside  my  work,  and  help  the  inva- 
lid, and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  well  pleased  that 
Master  Charles  Raleigh's  governess  possessed  en- 
tertaining powers,  wherewith  to  enliven  a  tedious 
convalescence.  I  was  required  to  read,  talk,  play, 
or  sing,  according  to  the  gentleman's  mood,  and 
I  obeyed  as  was  my  duty. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  treated  me  with  well-bred 
courtesy,  her  son,  as  an  equal,  but  I  tried  ever  to 
bear  in  mind  that  "  the  lightest  atom  of  difference 
destroys  the  nice  balance  of  equality,"  I  was  a  de- 
pendant in  Well  Park,  and  it  mattered  not  that  I 
had  a  seat  at  its  master's  table.  I  was  by  nature, 
proud,  ambitious,  and  presumptous,  I  thought  my 
lot  grievous,  but  I  tried  to  discipline  a  rebellious 
heart,  and  to  turn  the  key  of  prudence  upon  a 
wild,  dreamy,  passionate  spirit,  that  refused  to  be 
bound  down  in  the  trammels  of  dependence,  and 
aspired  to  soar  above  its  condition.  Passion  must 
yield  to  principle,  inclination  lo  duty,  so  argued 
wisdom,  and  reason  would  not  be  gainsaid.  I 
must  act  out  my  part  faithfully,  nor  abuse  the 
trust  reposed  in  me.  I  might  have  been  a  mere 
live  automatoo,  so  completely  did  I  shut  myself 
out  upon  my  true  nature.  Mr.  Raleigh  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  music,  he  wished  me  to  sing 
bis  favourite  songs  in  the  soft  dewy,  dreamy,  twi- 
light hour.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  well  pleased,  and 
would  oft  lay  down  her  patchwork  to  listen  or  to 
praise,  but  with  Mr.  Raleigh  I  did  not  succeed  al- 
ways, especially  in  Italian  music  (which  he  liked 
best)  and  be  would  stop  me  frequently,  to  correct 
my  rendering  of  some  peculiar  favourite. 

"  What  want  of  pathos,  what  a  soulless  thing 
you  are  Mara!" 

"Sydney's  voice   seems  better   suited  to  that 


sort  of  music,"  Mrs.  8t  Clair  would  observe,  «  he  is 
fastidious  in  music  as  in  everything  else,  truly  *k 
wife  bad  need  to  be  perfection." 

"  Mrs.  St.  Clair  seldom  made  so  long  a  speech, 
and  only  when  she  thought  me  disheartened  with 
her  son's  fault  finding." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Wi  travelled  about  the  most  of  the  summer  with 
Charlie,  Scotland  was  recommended,  and  thither 
we  went.  Mr.  8cott  had  a  property  in  the  High- 
lands, which  he  occupied  in  the  shooting  season, 
and  at  "  Cousin  Nellies  "  urgent  solicitation  we 
visited  Glengoil. 

I  had  never  been  in  the  Highlands  and  the 
scenery  was  altogether  new  to  me.  Glengoil  stood 
amid  nature's  sternest  grandeur,  and  Miss  Scott, 
was  of  Highland  descent  gave  us  a  true  Highland 
welcome,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  mj  astonishment 
mnch.  Eleanor,  who  amid  these  bleak  mountains 
and  deep  lonely  glens  looked  like  a  peri  strayed 
from  Elysium,  was  our  constant  companion.  She 
delighted  to  revisit  with  us  her  favourite  haunts 
in  these  wild  solitudes,  and  well  read  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  country,  a  fairer  or  more  enchanting 
guide  could  nowhere  have  been  found. 

Nearly  a  mile  from  Glengoil  stood  an  old  ruined 
hut  which  interested  me  strangely*  How  any 
human  being  should  have  fixed  upon  so  lonely  a 
spot  wherein  to  dwell,  seemed  extraordinary. 

Amid  this  vast,  tremendous  solitude, 

Where  nought  it  bea'd,  exoept  the  wild  winds  sigh. 

Bleak,  barren  rocks,  nnthawed  by  summer's  smile*, 
Where  bnt  the  desert  mountains  and  bine  sky  are  seen. 

And  yet  the  situation  was  wildly  beautiful  for  a 
recluse,  or  outlawed  chief.  The  stupendous  moun- 
tains towered  in  vast  masses,  forming  an  amphi- 
theatre of  wide  extent,  and  preserving  a  stillness 
and  solemnity  the  most  profound.  Wild  honey- 
suckle and  ivy  clung  about  the  ruined  wall,  and  a 
border  of  heather  still  preserved  something  of  its 
former  order  around  what  once  had  been  a  flower 
garden  !  Taste  and  refinement  had  dwelt  there, 
there  perhaps  had  beauty  smiled,  and  love  made 
that  bleak  mountain  home  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.  None,  save  myself,  seemed  interested  in 
the  ruined  hut.  It  had  been  a  ruin  so  long 
as  Miss  Scott  remembered,  but  Miss  8cott's 
memory  did  not  stretch  far  back  into  the 
past,  Eleanor  had  no  tradition  of  "  the  Hermitage.** 
It  stood  in  its  desolation  and  decay  alone  and  de- 
serted. 

The  breezes  of  the  Ternal  day 

Came  whispering  through  the  empty  hall 

And  stirred  instead  of  tapestry, 

The  weed  upon  the  wall. 

All  fled  for  ever !  leaving  naught 

Save  lonely  walls  in  rain  green, 

Which  dimly  lead  my  wand'ring  thoaght 

To  moments  that  hare  been. 


In  that  land  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  how  an 
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significant,  rained  hut  could  so  powerfully  interest 
me  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  resolved  to  sketch  "  the 
hermitage'*  ere  we  left  Glengoil,  and  if  possible  to 
ascertain  something  of  its  previous  history.  High- 
land hospitality  afforded  me  few  opportunities  of 
returning  to  the  solitary  ruin,  and  I  had  given  up 
the  hope  of  finding  any  one  who  could  trace  its 
history  back  to  happier  days.  Miss  Scott,  who 
was  of  a  romantio  turn  like  myself,  became  in- 
terested in  "  the  hermitage,"  her  aotive  imagina- 
tion suggested  a  most  improbable  history. 

Charlie  did  not  improve  at  Glengoil  as  we  had 
hoped,  and  nurse  declaring  "  them  horrid  Scotch 
mists  and  sharp  winds  would  be  the  death  of  him, 
poor  dear,"  we  hastened  home  to  England. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 
Mas.  St.  Clair  was  glad  to  be  quietly  settled  again 
at  home,  she  was  too  old  to  travel  she  said,  and 
Charlie  thought  he  would  now  take  a  long  rest,  he 
was  tired  seeing  new  places,  and  strange  places, 
he  only  wanted  those  about  him  now  whom  he 
loved,  and  they  who  loved  him  saw  him  fading 
away. 

"  Miss  Austin,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be  well 
and  strong  f"  he  asked  me  one  day  suddenly,  in- 
terrupting me  as  I  was  reading  to  him. 

"I  hope  so  dear  Charlie,"  I  answered  tremu- 
lously, for  the  little  pale  face  was  turned  anxiously 
towards  me. 

"  Everybody  hopes  so,  but  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence you  see.** 

"  We  must  be  patient,  and  wait,'* 

"  I  don't  mind  to  die,  but  this  is  a  beautiful 
world,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you  all.  I 
wonder  will  Uncle  Raleigh  bury  me  under  the 
snow?  Don't  cry  Mara,  I  will  tell  Uncle 
Raleigh  to  be  kind  to  you  and  grandmamma  when 
I  die:'* 

When  Charlie  discoursed  after  this  fashion  it 
unsettled  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the 
time  when  the  little  nestling  dove  that  lay  so  close 
to  my  heart  should  be  taken  away. 

One  night  as  I  sat  watching  him  while  he  slept, 
I  remembered  a  letter  I  had  that  same  morning  re- 
ceived, but  had  not  had  time  to  read  through.  It 
was  from  Scotland,  from  Miss  Scott  and  Glengoil. 
Miss  Scott's  letters  were  voluminous,  crossed  and 
re-crossed,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  long 
postscripts,  so  that  they  could  only  be  undertaken 
when  the  day's  duties  were  over. 

Charlie  slept  on,  and  the  postscript  was  reached. 
"  The  hermitage,'*  ah !  here  was  something  interest- 
ing at  last.  Thus  ran  the  P.S.— "I  have  at 
length  found  out  all  about  '  the  Hermitage,*  in- 
deed I  was  certain  some  romantio  story  belonged 
to  the  place.  Rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
•  the  Hermitage'  was  the  home  of  a  runaway 


couple,  the  lady  Who  of  course  was  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  was  English,  and  it  was  believed  her  hus- 
band was  superior  in  rank.  A  little  girl  was  born 
in  that  mountain  home,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
son,  after  the  birth  of  whom  the  young  wife  en- 
treated to  be  taken  back  to  England,  which  was 
quite  natural,  seeing  she  was  so  far  removed  from 
her  friends,  and  had  no  society.  The  geutleman 
seemingly  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  keeping  his 
marriage  a  secret,  (if  indeed  he  was  married  to  the 
pretty  young  creature,  which  the  unsophisticated 
Highlanders  never  doubted.)  He  always  had 
some  excuse  for  keeping  the  poor  thing  at  '  the 
Hermitage,9  and  it  must  have  been  dreadful  cold 
in  the  winter  too.  Her  husband  did  not  always 
remain  with  her  however,  and  it  was  supposed 
business  called  him  occasionally  away.  At  last 
the  young  wife  rebelled,  and  no  wonder,  men  are 
so  selfish.  8he  would  not  stay  longer  in  that 
dreary  home,  even  though  she  had  the  ohildren  to 
keep  her  company.  The  gentleman  got  into  a 
rage,  and  to  frighten  her,  threatened  to  take  her 
children  from  her  if  she  persisted  in  returning  to 
England.  She  was  resolute,  and  to  compel  her  to 
remain  where  she  was,  he  secreted  away  the  boy 
whom  she  doted  upon.  That  same  night  she  left 
'the  Hermitage'  with  her  remaining  child,  and 
was  never  heard. of  more,  neither  did  the  gentle- 
man return.  'The  Hermitage*  never  sold,  and 
the  boatman's  daughter,  who  was  the  only  serving 
maid  at  '  the  Hermitage '  had  a  present  made  her 
of  the  furniture  on  her  marriage,  whieh  happened 
shortly  after  the  break-up.  I  had  the  story  from 
the  person  just  alluded  to,  who  is  now  herself  a 
grandmother,  and  lives  near  Glengoil/' 

The  little  girl's  name  was  Mara.  Could  it  be 
that  I  was  connected  with  the  romance  of  "  the 
Hermitage  ?"  I  remembered  that  there  were  two 
ohildreu,  and  I  should  have  known  surely  if  I  had 
a  brother.  Winter  must  have  known,  my  grand- 
mother would  have  told  me.  They  could  not 
have  been  so  cruel  as  to  hide  that  from  me. 
Charlie  awoke,  and  called  for  me,  and  Miss  8cott's 
letter  was  folded  past. 


CHAPTER  XXXVH. 

"News  from  Durward,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh, holding 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 
•  «•  Who  is  Durward  ?'*  asked  Charlie. 

"  Miss  Austin's  guardian." 

Charlie  was  puzzled,  and  thought  over  it  for 
some  time. 

"  He  is  getting  on  famously  with  the  savages, 
carrying  out  his  grand  scheme  of  evangelisation 
with  amazing  success.  Should'nt  wonder  if  he 
christanises  a  black  squaw  and  settles  down  in 
Africa." 

"  When  will  Miss  Austin's  guardian  come  back/* 
wondered  Charlie. 

«  Perhaps  never." 
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MI  shall  not  want  a  guardian  long,  Uncle 
BaieighP' 

M  Indeed  young  gentleman,  when  do  yon  intend 
to  throw  off  Authority  f  *' 

"  I  know  I  shall  not  be  long  here,  and  I  want 
jo*  to  be  Mist  Austin's  guardian  now." 

"  Tou  must  ask  liias  Austin's  consent.*9 

"  8fae  will  refuse  ate  nothing." 

M  Ah !  that  is  something  1o  know.  Miss  Austin, 
will  you  extend  your  favour  ?" 

"  Charlie  has  grown  feint ;  will  yon  please  open 
that  window  sir  P" 

"  Anything  for  a  pretext  to  keep  me  at  a  dis- 
tance. Why  is  this  Mara  f  It  was  not  always 
so." 

"  The  lightest  atom  of  difference  shall  destroy 
the  nice  balance  of  equality  ;*'  how  easy  it  was  to 
keep  that  text  before  my  eyes  when  Mrs.  St  Glair 
was  present,  she  was  a  living  embodyment  of  that 
theory ;  but  there  were  times  when  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  curb  the  chafing  will  and  when  the  traitor 
heart  was  glad  to  parley  with  the  enemy ;  the 
quick  whisper  of  discretion  was  impeded,  for 
lattery  took  a  softer  tone.  Alas !  when  instead 
of  eeif  government  we  make  our  own  happiness  the 
aim  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

£«£  winter  had  set  in  cousin  Nellie  visited  ns. 
Her  presence  was  welcome  to  all,  and  to  Charlie, 
as  the  first  breath  of  spring.  She  was  a  bright  ra- 
diant creature,  unacquainted  with  sorrow,  and  one 
who  seemed  born  to  walk  under  an  unclouded  sky 
all  the  dayB  of  her  life.  And  then  she  was  so 
good  and  meek.  Mr.  Raleigh  came  oftener  to 
Well  Park  when  Miss  Eleanor  Soott  was  there, 
for  all  he  was  so  grave  and  distant,  and  at  times 
almost  strange,  she  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
him,  and  a  smile  would  light  up  his  dark  face  when 
•he  came.    They  read  together,  sang  together, 


walked  together,  and  even  Charlie,  I  thought  mis- 
sed me  not  when  cousin  Nellie  was  with  him.  I 
loved  that  fair  young  girl,  and  she  clung  to  me 
with  childish  fondness. 

"  I  love  Aunt  Marian,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
you  always  with  me,  Miss  Austin,**  she  would  say 
in  her  fond  clinging  way. 

It  was  strange  to  see  that  shy,  sensitive  child, 
chatting  so  familiarly  with  Mr.  Raleigh,  of  whom 
I  stood  in  so  much  awe.  He  seemed  spell  bound 
before  her ;  he  called  her  child,  rose  bud,  and  liked 
best  to  call  her  by  her  second  name  of  Violet.  As 
I  sat  reading  or  working  beside  Charlie,  she  would 
flash  in  upon  us  like  a  spirit  of  fight,  with  the 
tread  of  a  fairy,  and  stay  with  us,  making  our  sun- 
shine, until  Mr.  Raleigh  came  and  called  her  away. 

Charlie  thought  uude  Raleigh  unkind,  and  said 
so.  I  bad  to  comfort  him  as  best  I  could — cousin 
Nellie  would  return  soon,  Mr.  Raleigh  would  then 
stay  with  us,  and  we  should  then  all  be  happy. 

She  looked  a  mere  child  beside  Mr.  Raleigh, 
but  he  looked  older  than  he  was.  Yet  there  was 
not  a  thread  of  silver  in  his  dark  hair,  his  form  was 
erect  and  stalwart,  his  eye  yet  glowed  with  youth- 
ful fervour,  and  manly  vigour  was  displayed  m 
every  movement. 

Eleanor  was  advancing  towards  womanhood ;  in 
a  few  years  the  graceful  guileless  girl  would  be  a 
fitting  bride  for  even  such  as  Mr.  Raleigh,  he 
would  then  be  still  in  his  prime;  more  unlikely 
marriages  took  place  every  day.  He  loved  the 
child,  that  was  clear,  and  she  did  not  shun  him, 
nay,  she  traasured  even  bis  flowers,  dwelt  upon  his 
sayings,  sang  his  favourite  songs,  and  certainly  she 
believed  him  powerful  and  wise.  What  was  it  to 
mo  ?  what  right  had  I  to  speculate  upon  Mr. 
Raleigh's  intentions  t  It  was  just  as  probable  he 
would  not  marry  at  all.  And  what  if  he  did?  It 
could  make  no  difference  to  me  whom  he  chose 
for  his  bride.  Disappointment,  weariness,  and 
envy, — yes,  I  envied  that  beautiful  young  girl  her 
happier  destiny — to  be  loved  by  Sydney  Raleigh. 


GENEEAL    HAVELOCK.* 


Eveby  circumfltanc©  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  and  good  man  must  have 
its  interest.  The  publication  of  the  present 
volume  has  been  delayed  that  further  par- 
ticulars and  documents  received  from  India 
during  the  present  year  might  be  added. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  have  been  stated  over  and  over 
again:  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  never  read,  or  may  have  forgotten, 
that  statement,  we  may  briefly  say  that  he 


was  born  at  Ford  Hall,  Bishop  Wearmoutsu 
a  suburb  of  Sunderland,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1795. 

A  very  long  pedigree  hae  been  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  descent  traced  back  to  the 
Norse  kings.  He  is  esteemed  for  his  own 
rare  qualities  and  valiant  deeds,  and  there- 
fore he  need  not  draw  on  the  resources  of 
these  defunct  gentlemen  for  his  respecta- 
bility. 

His  mother  was  an  admirable  person,  and 


*  "Memoirs  of  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.OB."     By   John  Clarit 
Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts,  London.    Fp.  462. 
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id  good  standing  in  society.  To  her  early 
teaching  be  owed  those  principles  which  after- 
wards took  such  deep  root,  and  by  which  he 
moulded  hi*  life.  Mis  father  was  a  ship- 
builder, and  being  eminently  successful  in 
business,  vemored  from  Ford  Hall  to  Ingress 
Park,  near  Dartford.  Besides  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  he  had  three  other  sons.  All 
foar  of  them  eventually  became  soldiers. 
Henry  began  his  education  under  the  care  of 
the  Aev.  J.  Bradley,  the  curate  of  Swans- 
combe.  He  remained  at  this  school  for  five 
years,  and  before  he  was  ten,  was  sent  to  the 
Charter  House,  and  boarded  with  the  head- 
master, Dr.  &aine.  There  he  remained  for 
seven  vears.  The  following  particulars  of 
his  boyhood  are  interesting : — 

He  regarded  the  tuition  and  associations  of  the 
Charter  Monse  at  haying  contributed  essentially  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  as  a  man.  He  never  con- 
sidered the  severity  of  its  discipline,  or  even  the  hard- 
ships of  fagging,  Which  were  severely  imposed  on  him, 
as  famishing  any  argument  against  the  system  of 
pontic  seneols.  Indeed,  he  was  often  inclined  to  trace 
his  nronensity  to  strict  discipline  in  the  army  to  his 
Carthusian  experience  of  its  benefits.  At  the  Charter 
House,  Havelock  exhibited  all  that  power  of  appli- 
cation which  characterised  him  through  life.  He  never 
allowed  himself  any  relaxation  while  anything  remained 
to  be  done.  He  became  an  accomplished,  though  by 
no  means  a  profound,  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  ;  and 
not  only  appreciated  the  beauties  of  the  classic  authors, 
nut  to  a  ceaeidetaMe  degree  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their 
writings.  To  this  early  familiarity  with  the  matchless 
models  of  antiquity  is  to  be  traced  the  purity  and 
vigour  which  marked  not  only  his  more  elaborate 
compositions,  but  his  familiar  correspondence.  The 
•arfj  religious  impressions  he  had  received  under  the 
tuition  of  his  mother  were  revived  and  deepened  at  (fee 
Charter  House.  In  a  memorandum  which  he  drew  up 
many  years  after,  he  remarked  that  the  most  important 
part  ot  the  history  ot  any  man,  is  his  connection, 
through  frith,  with  the  invisible  world.  So,  of  Henry 
Havelook  it  may  be  recorded  that  there  were  early  in- 
dications of  the  stirring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  hie 
soul,  though  Satan  and  the  world  were  permitted  for 
many  years  to  sway  his  life.  Four  of  his  companions 
mated  with  him  in  seeking  the  seclusion  of  one  of  the 
steering  rams  for  oxevcises  of  devotion,  though  certain 
in  those  days  of  being  branded,  if  detected,  with  the 
epithet  of  hypocrite  and  "  canting  hypocrites."  But 
sneh  was  the  native  resolution  of  his  character,  that 
no  strength  of  opposition  or  keenness  of  ridicule  would 
have  induced  him  for  a  moment  to  forego  these  meet- 
ings. From  his  earnest  years,  the  performance  of 
whathc  considered  "  duty,"  was  the  moving  principle 
of  action;  and  he  would  no  more  have  flinched  fi-om  it 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  Charterhouse,  than  he  subse- 
onnntiy  did  amidst  the  severest  shower  of  bullets.  His 
sober  and  contemplative  disposition  procured  him 
among  his  companions  the  soubriquet  of  "  philoso- 
pher, *  abbreviated  into  "  Phlos,"  the  name  by  which 
toe  was  best  known  in  the  school. 

In  1809,  when  he  returned  home  to  pass 
the  Christmas  vacation,  he  found  his  mother 
in  delicate  health.  She  oQuld  not  pass  the 
evening  with  her  family  as  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
them  for  her  room. 

We  read  no  more  of  her  until  January  6th, 
1811,  when  she  joined  in  the  Twelfth-Wight 


afflausoinonts.  PfobwHy  rate  elerlioii  was  too 
much  for  her,  as  the  following  morning  she 
became  very  ill,  and  while  Havelook  ana  his 
sister  were  reading  the  Bible  to  her,  she  sud- 
denly fell  from  her  chair  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
She  rallied  for  a  while,  and  all  present  danger 
being  apparently  over,  Havelook  returned  in 
February  to  the  Charter  House.  "  She  ap- 
peared to  lose  all  cheerfulness  after  he  was 
gone ;  silent  sadness  took  possession  of  her 
mind." 

She  died  on  the  26th.  Her  son,  nnin- 
formed,  of  the  sad  event,  was  summoned 
home.  On  arriving,  he  rushed  madly  to  her 
room,  requesting  to  see  her.  The  nurse 
withdrew  the  curtain,  when,  believing  her  to 
be  sleeping,  he  leant  down  and  kissed  her. 
Then  he  saw  that  she  was  dead !  He  did  not 
recover  this  shock  for  many  years. 

On  his  return  to  the  Charter  House,  he 
tried  to  banish  all  painful  thoughts  by  closer 
application  to  study.  In  April,  he  was  fourth 
in  the  fifth  form ;  of  which,  as  he  remarked, 
"  Walpole  (a  grandson  of  Sir  Bobert)  was 
first;  Hare,  second ;  John  Pindar,  third ;  and 
Havelock,  fourth." 

Dr.  fiaine  dying  soon  after,  the  head- 
mastership  was  given  to  a  J>r.  Russell,  who 
introduced  several  innovations  into  the  school. 
These  interfering  with  the  general  routine 
and  course  of  study;,  were  distasteful  to 
Havelock,  who  requested  his  iather  to  remove 
him.  He  returned  to  Ingress  Park,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  'general  Uterature  and 
the  classics.  But  that  residence  was  not  his 
home  for  long.  His  Jatner  had  speculated 
largely ;  the  speculations  were  unsuccessful, 
and  Ingress  Park  was  the  forfeit.  To  cover 
his  losses,  he  sold  it  to  Government  for 
£50,000.  Then  the  family  removed  to  Clifton, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Henry  to  adopt 
some  profession. 

It  had  always  been  his  mother's  wish  that 
he  should  become  a  lawyer.  In  obedience  to 
that  wish,  he  now  made  up  his  mind  to  so 
to  the  bar.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1813,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Chitty,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pleaders  of  the  day. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  for  twelve  months, 
and  then  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
with  his  father,  inducing  the  latter  to  with- 
draw his  support,  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  legal  profession,  and  look  for  some- 
thing else. 

As  a  boy,  he  had  wished  to  be  a  soldier. 
The  old  desire  returned  now,  and  was,  per- 
haps, encouraged  by  his  brother  William,  of 
the  43rd. 

William  had  joined  the  British  aimy  in  Spain,  in 
time  for  the  gallant  but  fruitless  action  which  General 
Crawford  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Coa ;  had  ac- 
companied his  regiment  in  the  memorable  retreat  to 
the  fines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  was  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight  at  Bnsaco  and  Salamanca.    At  the  battle  of 
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Waterloo  ha  was  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Charles  Alton, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Light 
Division  in  Spam,  on  the  death  of  General  Crawford. 
In  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  Baron  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
he  offered  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  his  young 
friend  in  any  way  he  might  point  out  William  Have- 
lock,  finding  on  his  return  to  England  that  his  father 
continued  to  reject  every  overture  for  enabling  his 
brother  Henry  to  resume  his  studies  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  advised  him  to  choose  the  army  for  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  having  nothing  to  ask  for  himself  of  the 
Baron,  proposed  to  solicit  his  influence  US  procure  him 
a  commission.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  the 
Baron  obtained  the  commission,  and  Henry  Havelock, 
at  the  age  ef  twenty,  became  a  soldier.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1815,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
in  the  95th,  or  Rifle  Brigade,  and  was  some  time  after 
attached  to  the  company  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  also  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Waterloo,  and 
subsequently  the  conqueror  at  Aliwal,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej.  His  education  in  the  practical  duties  of 
a  soldier  was  pursued  under  the  tuition  of  Captain 
Harry  Smith,  whom  in  his  subsequent  correspondence 
he  designated  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
and  to  whom  he  always  felt  the  strongest  attachment 
and  gratitude. 

Thus,  then,  did  he  receive  the  first  impulse 
toward  that  career  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated.  During  the  next  eight 
years  he  was  unremitting  in  his  application. 
He  studied  all  the  best  military  authorities, 
read  every  author  whose  works  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  cultivated  the  "classics,  that  he 
might  "  make  himself  master  of  their  military 
strategy."  He  also  made  himself  familim* 
with  the  history  of  every  British  regiment, 
knew  when  and  where  each  had  been  in 
action,  what  honours  had  been  gained, — in 
feet,  there  was  scarcely  anything  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  British  Army  he  did 
not  know.  Sometimes  he  was  stationed  in 
Scotland,  sometimes  in  England ;  in  1820,  he 
was  present  at  the  suppression  of  the  riot  in 
Glasgow;  in  1821,  he  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  a  part  of 
Germany. 

His  brothers — William  in  the  4th  Dragoons, 
and  Charles  in  the  16th  Lancers — were  both 
in  India.  Wishing  to  see  active  service,  he 
determined  to  follow  their  example.  He  first 
exchanged  on  half-pay  to  the  21st  Regiment, 
and  there  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  13th 
Light  Infantry,  stationed  at  Calcutta.  "  To 
qualify  himself  for  service  in  India,  he  went 
up  to  London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  John  Gilchrist,  formerly  Professor  of 
Hindostanee  in  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
Calcutta,  and,  in  1822,  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  oriental  lecturer  in  England."  His 
proficiency  in  Hindostanee  and  Persian  was 
so  great,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  "mark  of  a  full  moonshee." 
This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  talent ;  but,  as  Europeans,  we 
do  not  see  much  in  it. 

The.  18th  was  then  commanded  by  Major 


Robert  Sale— under  him  was  Dennie.  Have- 
lock was  twenty-eight  when  he  embarked  for 
India.  He  is  described  as  being;  "  small  in 
stature,  but  well  built,  with  a  noble  expanse 
of  forehead,  an  eagle  eye,  a  countenance  re- 
markably comely,  which  exhibited  that  union 
of  intellect  and  energy  which  never  fails  to 
command  deference." 

A  young  officer's  military  career  is  not  cal- 
culated to  foster  or  increase  religions  im- 
pressions. Havelock  was  a  steady  and  moral 
man ;  but  much  of  his  mother's  teaching  and 
the  principles  he  had  imbibed  from  her  seemed 
forgotten.  At  one  time,  he  inclined  to  Uirit- 
arianism,  and  was  disposed  to  deny,  or  at  any 
rate  doubt,  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  On 
his  voyage  out  to  India,  however,  he  met  one 
who  proved  a  most  valuable  friend  and  guide 
to  him,  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Colonel)  Gardner,  also  of  the  13th  Foot 
This  "  humble,  unpretending  man,"  saw  and 
deplored  the  state  of  Havelock's  mind.  He 
spoke  to  him  about  religious  matters ;  tried 
to  lead  his  thoughts  in  the  right  direction ; 
sought  to  disperse  ail  his  doubts,  and  establish 
the  truth  in  him.  He  efforts  were  blessed. 
Before  the  end  of  the  voyage, 

Havelock  had  added  to  the  qualities  of  the  man  and 
the  soldier  the  noble  spirit  of  toe  Christian  ;  aad  taaa 
was  he  accoutred  for  that  career  of  uaefamess  aai 
eminence  which  has  endeared  him  to  his  feUow-coamtar- 
men.  Vital  religion  became  the  animating  prisKjafc 
of  all  his  actions,  and  a  paramount  feeling  of  hie  dolj 
to  God  rectified  and  invigorated  the  sense  of  his  doty 
towards  man. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  the  fort  was  so 
crowded,  that  only  a  single  bedroom  and 
sitting-room  could  be  allotted  to  two  subal- 
terns. This  was  an  inexpressible  annoyance 
to  the  sober-minded  Havelock,  who  Beared 
the  introduction  of  some  noisy  roysterer  into 
his  rooms.  To  prevent  this  most  undeeired 
contingency,  he  requested  Gardner  to  share 
them.  Thus  these  good  friends  continued 
together  for  some  weeks,  until  Gardner  could 
obtain  separate  apartments. 

Havelock's  first  campaign  was  in  Burmah. 
Before  he  had  been  in  India  twelve  months, 
the  Burmese  war  broke  out.  His  military 
talents,  which  had  heen  recognised  at  Fort 
William,  gained  for  him  a  staff  appointment 
He  was  made  Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General  of  the  expedition  embarking  for 
Bangoon.  By  a  series  of  disasters  and  de- 
lays, however,  he  was  unable  to  sail  with  the 
expedition:  he  hastened  after  it  with  all  speed, 
but  to  his  great  disappointment  found  that 
he  had  missed  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
and  the  capture  of  Bangoon,  which  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  British  for  a  week. 

The  enemy  disappeared  on  the  capture  of 
Bangoon,  but  they  gave  evidence  of  their 
continuance  in  the  neighbourhood  by  stealthy 
and  annoying  attacks.    Their  quarters,  hew- 
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ever,  were  carefully  concealed,  until  it  was 
at  length  discovered  that  they  had  taken  up 
their  position  in 

Two  largo  stockades  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
bristling  with  advanced  abattis,  strongly  compacted 
with  earth.  The  13th  and  38th,  the  two  regiments 
which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  campaign,  ayaifing  them- 
sehres  of  an  opening  left  for  ingress  and  egress,  rushed 
upon  the  stockades,  and  earned  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

This  occurred  on  the  11th  of  May.  On 
the  5th  of  July,  Havelock  found  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  command,  the  senior  officer 
being  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  unable  to  act. 
But,  ere  long,  disease  broke  out  among  the 
British  troops;  the  rains  had  set  in,  and  the 
over-crowded  town  was  full  of  fever.  Have- 
lock, prostrated  by  a  liver  attack,  was  ordered 
by  his  medical  man  to  return  to  Bengal.  In 
Calcutta,  still  more  stringent  measures  were 
advised,  and  a  return  to  England  prescribed 
as  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life.  This 
he  would  not  hear  of,  but  consented  to  take 
a  trip  to  Bombay,  by  sea,  promising  that  if 
he  did  not  gain  the  necessary  benefit  from  it, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  longer  voyage 
to  England. 

He  embarked  for  Bombay  in  January,  and 
after  passing  some  weeks  with  his  brother 
William  in  Poonah,  returned  to  Madras  in 
May. 

The  Toyage  seemed  to  give  him  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  pass  through  thirty-two  years 
more  of  Indian  labour. 

He  spenf  a  fortnight  in  Madras,  and  then 
once  more  set  out  for  Burmah.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  the  following  well-known 
incident  took  place : — 

A  sadden  attack  was  made  on  an  outpost  at  night, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  ordered  np  some  men  of 
another  corps  to  support  it ;  but  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  call  after  a  carouse.  •'  Then  call  out 
Harelock's  saints,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  are  always 
sober,  and  can  be  depended  on ;  and  Haretock  him- 
self is  always  ready."  The  "  saints  "  got  under  arms 
nptitude,  and  the  enemy  were  at  once  re- 


On  the  termination  of  the  first  Burmese 
war,  Havelock  was  selected  by  Sir  Archibald 
to  proceed  to  Ava,  and  receive  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  Captain  Lumsden  and  Dr. 
Knox  accompanied  him.  His  appointment 
as  Deputy -Assistant-  Adjutant-  General  ceased 
with  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

During  the  campaign,  however,  he  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Col.  Willoughby 
Cotton,  Brigadier-General  of  one  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  Army.  The  colonel,  appre- 
ciating his  talents,  and  thinking  it  a  pity 
that  he  should  be  "entombed  among  the 
lieutenants  of  a  regiment  of  foot/'  obtained 
for  him  the  appointment  of  interpreter.  He 
therefore  accompanied  Colonel  Cotton,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  troops  proceeding  to  Cawnpore. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  com- 
piler of  his  biography,  proves  that  he  did  not 
feel  much  flattered  by  having  the  office  of 
interpreter  given  to  him : — 

My  dxab  Mabshman, 

I  write  to  enclose  a  soldier's  mite  towards  the 
building  of  your  new  chapel  at  Serampore.  Had  the 
British  army,  on  reaching  Yandaboo,  manoeuvred  in 
two  columns  on  both  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  instead 
of  turning  diplomatists,  I  might  by  this  time  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  have  sent  you  a  larger  offering,  but 
could  not  have  accompanied  it  with  greater  solicitude 
for  the  success  of  all  objects  congnate  to  that  to  which 
I  beg  you  to  devote  this  trifling  one.  I  move  in  the 
humble  post  of  interpreter,  which  is  not  very  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Deputy- Assistant-Adjutant-General 
of  the  first  British  army  which  extended  our  conquests 
beyond  the  Ganges  eastward ;  but  I  am  not  in  despair 
of  something  better  awaiting  me  on  our  north-west 
frontier. 

After  the  Burmese  war,  a  long  period  of 
repose  was  granted  to  him.  We  hear  of 
nothing  of  peculiar  interest  until  1838,  when, 
once  more  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cotton— at  that  time  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton 
— he  marched  across  the  Indus  to  Cabul. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Willoughby,  Lord 
Combermere — then  Commander-in-Chief — 
bestowed  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  of  the 
Depot  at  Chinsurah  on  Havelock. 

In  1828,  he  came  before  the  world  as  an 
author.  His  first  work,  "  Campaigns  in 
Ava,"  was  published  at  Serampore.  It  did 
not  succeed,  and  judging  from  the  following 
anecdote  was  in  especial  disfavour  at  the 
Horse  Guards : — 

Some  time  after  its  appearance,  his  brother  William 
haying  visited  England  and  called  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
saw  the  "  Campaigns  in  Ara"  lying  on  the  table  of 
the  officer  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  "Are  yon 
the  author  of  that  work?"  was  the  first  inquiry.  "It 
is  from  the  pen  of  my  yonoger  brother."  "  Is  be  tired 
of  his  commission  ?"  was  the  curt  and  significant 
rejoinder. 

Yet,  by  some  this  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  models  of  military  history  which  had 
ever  appeared  in  India. 

Havelock  remained  at  Chinsurah  three 
years,  frequently  visiting  Serampore.  In  the 
latter  place  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lady 
who  exerted  a  peculiar  influence  on  his  after 
life,  for  on  the  9th  of  February,  1829,  he  was 
married  to  Hannah  Shepherd,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Marshman,  one' of 
the  Serampore  missionaries.  The  following 
proves  his  stern  adherence  to  duty,  under 
circumstances  which  might  have  excused  neg- 
lect:— 

On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  wedding  he  was  son- 
moned  to  attend  a  military  court  of  inquiry  in  Fort 
William,  which  was  to  be  held  at  noon.  It  was  in  rain 
that  his  friends  urged  on  him  that  so  important  an 
event  as  hit  marriage  would  have  been  considered  an 
ample  justification  of  his  absence.  He  maintained  that 
as  a  soldier  he  was  bound  to  obey  orders,  regardless  of 
his  own  convenience.  The  marriage  was  therefore 
-solemnized  at  an  earlier  hour,  after  which  he  proceeded 
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to  Calcutta  in  a  awift  boat,  attended  die  court,  and 
fsturned  to  Setampore  m  tiott  Jet  the  nuptial  banquet. 

His  kindly  disposition  is  evinced  in  the 
following  feet : — 

From  the  period  of  Hareloek'e  arrival  in  India,  and 
the  cosnsflonooment  of  bie  Indian  allowances,  he  had 
JesainwuaA  to  devote  a  tenth  of  hit  income  to  object! 
of  piety  and  honoTorence.  On  bie  marriage  he  resolved 
to  adhere  te  (fee  tame  rule,  from  which  he  never 
swerved,  even  when  hie  resources  were  reduced  to  the 
scanty  pay  ef  a  lieutenant. 

The  appointment  at  Chinsurah  ceasing, 
Havelock  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Dmapore. 
He  hew  resumed  his  religious  instruction  to 
the  men,  reading  the  Bible,  and  preaching  it, 
and  praying  with  them. 

In  1831,  the  13th  were  mored  up  to  the 
cantonment  at  Agra.  Before  this,  after  in- 
vestigating the  question  of  infant  or  adult 
baptum  for  yean,  and  being  convinced  that 
the  latter  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Saviour's  intention,  Havelock  joined  the 
Baptist  (wmmunitr,  and  was  baptised  by  the 
Be?.  John  Mack,  in  the  chapel  at  Serampore. 
This  chassge  m  religion  gave  great  offence  to 
some  of  his  brother  officers,  who  bore  no  good 
will  to  "  saints, n  On  one  occasion  when 
Havelock  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  it  was 
reported  that  one  of  his  "  saints  had  been 
found  drunk  The  antagonistic  band  of 
sinners  rejoiced,  but  on  examination  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  two  men  of  the 
same  name  in  the  regiment,  and  that  it  was 
not  Havelock's  man  who  had  committed  the 
misdemeanour. 

It  was*  then  that  Colonel  Sate  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  Baptists,  but  I  know  I  wish  the  whole 
regiment  were  Baptists,  for  their  names  are  never  In 
the  defaulters'  roll,  and  they  are  never  in  the  congee,  or 
l*ek-uf>  house. 

The  following  is  a  high  and  deserved  testi- 
mony to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man : — 

The  influence  of  Havelock's  Christian  exertion*, 
combined  with  his  sound  judgment  and  vigour  of 
mind,  was  powerfully  felt,  not  only  in  his  own  regi- 
ment, but  beyond  its  circle;  and  H  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  enjoyed 
much  domestic  intercourse  with  him,  that  he  was,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  aneble  Christian 
missionary,  recommending  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample toe  Goepel  of  Christ  to  all  around.  In  htm  the 
military  character  wae  so  clear  and  se  fully  developed  ; 
he  was  such  a  stern  and  rigid  diseipliaarkn ;  and  hie 
command  over  hie  soldiers  was  so  absolute,  that  worldly 
men  easily  tolerated  the  "saint"  in  their  admiration  of 
the  seller.  His  character  was  well  argued  in  one  ex- 
pressWe  eemtenee,  when  Lord  Hardinge  said  of  him, 
"he  is  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  every  inch  a  Christian." 

Seventeen  years  had  this  excellent  mem 
been  in  the  army,  and  still  he  wae  only  junior 
lieutenant.  Time  after  time  had  he  been 
purchased,  over,  andas  he  had  no  money  to  buy 
his  step,  his  promotion  seemed  but  a  distant 
prospect.  A  series  of  the  most  o^sheartening 
disappointments  kept  him  back,  as  we  read  in 
the  rouowing  statement : — 


He  could  not  (ail,  says  the  author,  to  perceive  haw 

highly  detrimental  it  was  to  his  prospects  to  Jhs*  oCfeea 
continually  purchasing  over  his  heed.    Au>  eAvt  was 
now  made  by  his  friends  at  Set  ampere  to-  awvosjt  tiiu 
disheartening  supersession,  and  Meases*  AXtmmmAm  and 
Co.,  the  moat  eminent  of  the  gveat  agency  ha— ae  k 
Calcutta,  consented  te  hold  themselves  in  ran  din—  ta 
make  good  the  value  of  a  eeanpany  whenever  it  anight 
be  required.  The  engagement  waa  duly  eenanHsai— ted 
to  the  regimental  agent  in  England,  and  ts*»  dread  ef 
being  again  superseded  was  removed.      But    while 
Havelock's  letter  of  grateful  acknowledgment  was  an 
its  way  from  Agra  to  Calcutta  the  firm  waa  swept  into 
the  Insolvent  Court  by  the  commercial  crisis  which  at 
thia  time  extinguished  the  chief  uwreaatiU  eutnMish- 
menu  in  Calcutta.    Hie  friends  then  applied  to  Means, 
Mackintosh  and  Co.  for  similar  aid,  and  it  was  cheer, 
fully  offered j  but  before  their  letter  of  credit  couM 
poach  London  they  likewise  had  been  ohtigud  to  sus- 
pend payment.    A  third  application  weje  made  to  ties 
house  of  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Co.,  which  ensued  likely 
to   survive  the  general    wreck,    and    they    ccrdUHy 
responded  to  the  request    Havelock's  pulse  now  heat 
high  with  hope.    He  eensidere*  himself  satisfactorily 
enrolled  as  a  candidate  fist  the  trot  tscsavt  eonupany. 
"  Such,"  he  writes  to  Serampore,  "  am  now  nay  pea- 
spects,  and  on  a  bountiful  Providence  we  must  rely  te 
goide  us  through  all  attendant  difficulties,  as  he  guards 
us  from  the  greater  dangers  ef  unbelief  sod  presump- 
tion."   But  the  cup  waa  dashed  to  the  ground  when  it 
appeared  to  approach  his  lips.    Before  his  eotamiaeji  a 
tion  could  reach    England   thia   firm    waa  Hkeurise 
obliged  to  bend  to  the  adversity  of  the  times.    The  dis- 
appointment was  most  grievous  to  Havelock's  feelinjs, 
for  supereession  is  perhaps  the  most  bitter  ingtwdSent 
in  a  soldier's  lot 

But  he  bore  it  all  like  a  Christian,  bowing 
submissively  to  the  will  ef  Him,  who  saiw  fit 
thus  to  deal  with  him. 

"  I  have,"  he  says,  in  writing  of  these  circumstances, 
to  a  friend,  **  every  prospect  of  reaching  Agra  a  full 
lieutenant  of  foot,  without  even  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany, and  not  a  rupee  in  the  world  besides  my  nay  and 
allowances,  nor  a  rupee's  worth,  except  my  Uttis  house 
on  the  hill,  and  some  castles  in  the  air,  even  less 
valuable.  Nevertheless  I  was  never  more  eheerfial,  or 
fuller  of  health  and  hope,  and  of  humble  aependssice 
on  Him  who  has  ae  long  guided  and  guarded  me.'* 

The  adjutancy  of  the  regiment  becoming 
vacant,  Havelock  made  application  for  it 
through  his  Colonel  to  Lord  William Bentmck. 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  Havelock  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam seconded  the  request.  The  appoint- 
ment was  obtained,  and  then  his  lordship  in 
an  interview  he  had  with  Mrs.  Havelock, 
read  to  her  portions  of  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  different  officers,  dissuading  him 
from  thus  disposing  of  the  place. 

The  letters  spoke  of  Havelock  as  a  "  Me- 
thodist," and  "religious  fisuaatic."  They 
complained  of  his  religious  familiarity  with 
the  men,  and  finally  said  that  his  strong  re- 
ligious views  would  prevent  his  acting  sa»- 
partially  as  adjutant.  These  were,  however, 
perfectly  harmless,  Lord  William  not  payiag 
the  slightest  heed  to  them. 

Havelock  discharged  the  duties  of  adjutant 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  during  thai  thme 
he  continued  his  religious  iostzuetien  to  the 
men.    He  had  chapels  for  both  Baptists  and 
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Church  of  rVigland  men  erected  near  the  bar- 
racks. He  instituted  a  Temperance  Society 
in  the  regiment,  and  had  a  oeffee-room  built, 
as  a  counter  attraction  to  the  canteen.  He 
frequently  met  the  men  in  this  place,  and  ad- 
dressed them,  urging  them  to  sobriety,  and 
offering  every  encouragement  to  a  steady  and 
respectable  Hfe. 

Towards  the  end  of  1836,  a  terrible  accident 
happened  to  Mrs.  Havelock.  She  had  gone 
with  her  young  family  to  the  hill  station  of 
Landour.  One  night  there  was  a  cry  of 
"  fire  ;"  in  a  few  moments  the  bungalow  was 
in  flames.  Seizing  the  infant,  she  tried  to 
dash  through  the  flames,  but  fell  before  she 
could  make  her  way  through.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  exertions  of  a  faithful  native 
servant  she  must  have  perished ;  as  it  was 
she  lay  for  three  days,  hovering  between  life 
and  death ;  the  baby  was  so  severely  injured 
that  it  died  within  a  week. 

In  1838,  after  twenty-three  years  service, 
and  in  the  43rd  year  of  his  age,  Havelock. 
obtained  his  company  without  purchase ! 
Then  came  the  Afghan  war.  The  following 
remark  uttered  by  him,  after  the  capture  of 
Gthufiiee,  should  be  remembered,  coming  as  it 
does  from  such  reliable  authority.  He 
says : — 

None  of  the  excesses  which  invariably  attend  the 
capture  of  a  town  by  assault  were  committed  on  this 
occasion.  The  self-denial,  mercy,  and  generosity  of 
the  hour,  may  be  attributed  to  the  feet  of  the  European 
soldiers  having  received  no  spirits  since  the  8th  July, 
(the  capture  of  the  town  took  place  on  the  38nd)  and 
having  flbemd  no  liquor  among  the  plunder  of  Ghusnee. 
No  csmM  man  of  any  military  experience  will  deny 
that  the  character  of  the  scene  in  the  fortress  and 
citadel  would  have  been  far  different  if  individual 
soldiers  had  entered  the  town  primed  with  arrack ,  or 
if  spirituous  liquors  had  been  discovered  in  the  Affghan 


Still  bent  on  authorship,  he  determined  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  AfF- 
ghanistan.  To  hasten  the  publication  of  this 
work  he  returned  to  Intfia.  This  premature 
movement  he  saw  (when  too  late)  was  detri- 
mental to  his  military  advancement.  I  have, 
he  says, — 

By  this  step  Tost  my  only  military  patron — [Sir 
'Winonghby  Cotton  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Afghanistan,  and  Havelock  was  his  aide  de- 
camp}—my  situation  as  aide-de-camp,  and  a  post  at 
interpreter,  which  a  day  or  two  after  was  sanctioned  by 
the  uovernor- General,  a  place  made  purposely  for  me. 
TfcO  two  situations,  with  my  pay  and  allowances,  would 
have  been  equal  to  819  rupees  a  month.  I  have  never 
been  very  fond  of  money,  bat  my  children  need  it. 
Moreover,  I  am  mot  quite  free  from  self  reproval  in  this 
matter,  which  of  all  things  I  dread. 

The  work  was  published  by  Colburn,  but  it 
fell  dead  from  the  press.  After  setting  this 
book  en  train,  Havelock  returned  to  Cabul,  in 
Jit»#>184G,  and  was  appointed  Persian  inter- 
preter to  General  XHphinstone,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Affghan- 


istan,in  place  of  Sir  Willoughhy  Cotton,  re- 
tired. 

This  appointment — of  General  ELphinatone 
— was  one  of  the  peculiar  blunders  of  judg- 
ment for  which  our  Government  has  become 
conspicuous.  The  poor  gentleman,  it  is  true, 
was  once  of  undoubted  valour  and  intrepidity, 
but  he  had  met  a  foe  to  vanquish  him  at  bet, 
and  that  was  noae  othear  than— gout  J 

Ho  wm  to  oomptetoa  martyr  to  gout  as  to  bo  phyeJ- 

caUy  incapable  of  any  exertion ! Haveioek 

could  not  but  deeply  regret  that  Government  should 
have  thought  fit  to  select  for  this  weighty  command, 
an  officer  who  was  entirely  incapacitated  for  it  by 


The  fearful  Afghan  war  terminating — a 
lengthened  and  very  excellent  account  of  the 
campaign  is  given  in  the  work  before  us — 
Havelock  returned  to  his  corps,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  his  wife.  He  was  now  in  the  forty- 
eight  year  of  hisage,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of 
hk  servioe,and  still— -only  a  captain.  He  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  his  majority  by  purchase, 
but  with  his  usual  ill-luck  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance disappointed.  Within  the  year, 
though,  by  the  retirement  of  a  superior  officer 
he  was  successful.  The  Grwahor  campaign 
came  next.  All  the  scenes  and  events  the 
author  circumstantially  relates.  The  follow- 
ing remarks,  relating  to  the  great  Indian 
mutiny,  suggest  a  new  view  of  the  causer 
which  produced  that  most  terrible  revolt : — 

On  the  termination  of  the  CHralior  eamatjgn  a  spirit 
of  isuuhordinatton  began  to  manifest  kself  among  the 
Sepoys  of  the  native  army.  For  several  yean  a  fooling 
of  disaffection  had  been  growing  in  their  ranks.  They 
had  no  grievances  to  complain  e£*  but  they  bad  boon 
placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
Government.  No  troops,  no  Asiatic  troops  at  least,  can 
stand  being  pampered.  But  the  Sepoys  hod  been 
surfeited  with  flattery,  and  sweetmeats,  and  donations, 
to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  They  had  thus  been 
encouraged  in  the  supposition  that  they  were  neces- 
sary to  the  State,  and  became  less  amenable  to  control 
when  inflated  with  this  conceit  of  their,  own  import- 
ance. The  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  should 
have  been  crushed  at  once,  was  soothed ;  and  it,  there- 
fore, buret  forth  repeatedly  from  time  to  time,  till  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  army  was  extinguished 
in  a  blaze  of  mutiny.  On  the  nreaent  occasion  the 
most  lenient  measures  were  adopted,  when  the  exigency 
required  the  most  stern  and  uncompromising  energy. 
Havelock,  always  the  unflinching  disciplinarian,  was 
indignant  at  the  feeble  course  which  was  pursued,  and 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  superiors,  as  well  as  his  cor- 
respondence, urged  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  mode 
pursued  by  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  commander  in- chief 
in  1824,  by  whose  orders  the  mutinous  47th  Native  In- 
fantry had  been  decimated  at  Barrackpore.  "  It  is  be- 
lieved," he  writes  on  the  30th  of  August,  "  that  thirty- 
nine  of  the  64th  mutineers  are  capitally  sentenced.  At 
least  the  course  of  their  trials  justified  this  expectation. 
They  ought  all  to  bo  executed.'*  But  not  one  of  them 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  an  Im- 
pression of  the  timidity  of  government  was  thus  diffused 
through  the  native  army,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  calamities. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  foregoing  as- 
sertion, or  believe  that  an  error  en  the  side 
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of  over  kindness  produced  the  terrible  Indian 
mutiny. 

The  Sikh  war  followed  the  Gwalior  cam- 
paign. Here  Havelock  lost  two  valued 
friends,  SirBobert  Sale  and  Major  Broadfoot, 
After  the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Feroseshuhur, 
and  Sobroan,  he  returned  from  Lahore  to 
Simlah,  with  Sir  Hugh  Gk>ugh,  and  on  re- 
presentation being  made  to  the  Duke,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  "  fought  side  by  side 
with  his  chief  in  three  of  the  severest  battles 
in  the  annals  of  India,"  the  appointment  of 
Deputy-Assigtant-General  of  Bombay,  was 
bestowed  on  him.  His  health,  judging  by 
his  own  account,  had  become  seriously  im- 
paired. On  September  18,  1847,  thus  he 
writes: — 

The  whole  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  whom  I 
have  consulted  since  1824  hare  assured  me  that  the 
functions  of  the  great  organ  in  question,  the  lifer, 
were  deranged ;  and  hard  work,  great  exposure  to  the 
sun,  or  any  untoward  accident  of  climate,  would  soon 
finish  the  atorj  in  ruptured  abscess  and  death.  But  it 
behoves  me  to  consider  that  this  catastrophe  may  hap- 
pen in  England  as  well  as  in  India.  There  I  should 
die  in  poverty  and  among  strangers ;  here  I  am  at  least 
known,  and  have  the  means  of  living,  while  my  life  is 
spared,  in  comfort;  and  from  the  moment  that  I  em- 
bark for  England,  what  is  to  become  of  the  education 
of  my  children  ?  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  shall  see  it 
my  duty  to  be  off,  if  I  am  spared  so  long,  in  March 
next.  I  do  not  think  my  health  will  much  improve  in 
India  until  I  have  tasted  of  a  change.  So  I  suppose  I 
must  endeavour  to  go,  and  leave  the  event  to  God.  I 
have  backed  out  of  every  expense  that  can  be  spared ; 
see  no  company,  and  never  dine  even  with  a  secretary, 
with  no  one,  in  short,  but  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  governor.  But  my  unavoidable  expenses  are  heavy. 
Horses,  uniform,  houses  at  three  several  placet,  and 
long  tours,  eat  up  money  awfully  ;  and  then  super- 
education  bills,  and  the  allowance  to  my  ensign  of 


These  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
giving  a  true  but  sad  picture  of  the  minor 
suffering,  the  mental  disquietude  of  this  ex- 
cellent man.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  from 
them  again,  feeling  certain  that  no  mere  de- 
tails of  wars  of  which  we  have  already  heard 
so  much,  will  be  half  as  acceptable.  On  the 
28th  of  September,  thus  he  writes : — 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  advantages  of  sea  air  round 
the  Cape  would  balance  the  irritation  which  a  long 
sea- voyage  would  produce  on  the  spirit  of  one  who  has 
ever  hated  that  element  ardently,  and  not  less  confine- 
ment in  any  shape.  The  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  waters  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
pier  at  Southampton,  will  be  quite  enough  of  salt 
water  for  me.  I  wish  this  measure  could  be  avoided, 
but  the  wish  is  vain,  I  shall  not  be  fit  again  for  Indian 
service,  without  two  years  cooling  and  quiet  in 
England/' 

Again  on  November  24, 1847,  he  writes : — 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  cannot  remain  another  year 
in  India  without  running  the  greatest  risk  of  leering 
poor  Hannah  and  my  five  boys  and  girls  without  a 
sixpence  in  the  world,  but  my  major's  pension,  £70 
per  annum,  and  a  £1,000  in  the  fund*.  But  I  fetl  it 
my  duty  to  be  off  in  March.  I  feel  myself  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  gracious  Owl,  and  i  dying  on  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer,  look  calmly  forward  and  joyfully  to 


the  event  of  my  own  departure  and  dissolution  ;  but  it 
behoves  me  to  think  of  your  dear  sister,  and  the  rest 
whom  God  has  given  me.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow 
the  Queen's  Widows'  Fund  would  send  home  Hannah 
and  the  three  children  here  in  India,  and  land  them  a 
any  spot  in  England  they  would  name ;  bat  here,  the 
advantage  would  cease.  If  I  can  raise  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  England  the  doctors  seem  to  think  that  s 
year's  absence  would  entirely  restore  my  health,  sad 
that  two  would  make  me  as  good  a  man  for  Indna 
work  as  I  have  ever  been.  To  my  post  J  could  thei 
return  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  difficulty  is  is 
going  to,  returning  from,  and  living  in  England.  Then 
my  15s.  per  diem  will  give  us  bread  and  salt,  bat 
would  not  give  my  boy  education,  or  my  girls  instruc- 
tion of  a  tolerable  kind.  If  I  go  to  England  at  all  I 
must  lay  my  account  in  finally,  sacrificing  nay  pro- 
spects in  the  army  by  purchase,  by  expending  before  I 
returned  the  £1,000  placed  in  the  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am,  as  regards  worldly  goods,  in  an  eril  case 
somewhat,  and  also  in  a  strait  between  two ;  bat  a 
merciful  God  will  solve  the  enigma,  and  I  trust,  if  fie 
wills  that  I  die  in  India,  give  me  a  death  of  hope  and 
eternal  life  after  earthly  dissolution,  and  will  pat  Hints 
the  heads  of  others  to  devise  something  for  those  whoa 
I  leave— with  a  bleeding  heart  I  write  it— almost 
penniless." 

In  March,  1848,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  this 
much-needed  change,  for  we  find  him  writing 
thus: — 

"I  have  given  up  my  passage  for  the  first  of  April, 
and  determined  by  God's  help  to  try  another  year  hi 
India.  It  would  take  much  time  fully  to  explain  this 
change.  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that  I  found  myself 
at  the  last  moment,  or,  at  least,  in  the  last  month,  so 
much  better  that  my  doctor  gave  me  the  opinion  mat 
I  might  stay  without  much  risk ;  so  I  thought  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  try  and  spend  one  more  year  in  India,  a 
year  of  the  strictest  sel&denial  and  economy  for  my 
children's  sake.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  I 
must  remain  constantly  ready  to  start  at  a  fortnight's 
notice,  or  less,  if  my  constitutional  disorder  should  un- 
fortunately blaze  out." 

He  remained  in  India  until  October,  1849, 
when  he  embarked  for  England.  He  spent 
two  years  at  home,  devoting  a  part  of  that 
time  to  a  tour  through  Germany :  then  here- 
turned  to  the  East. 

In  the  Persian  war,  his  military  services 
seem  for  the  first  time  to  hare  been  recog- 
nized. He  held  several  important  appoint- 
ments, and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Maior-GeneraL 

Then  came  the  horrible  Indian  mutiny, 
which  was  to  give  the  last  fatal  blow  to  hii 
shattered  constitution.  Every  particular  of 
that  dreadful  contest  is  known ;  we  need  not 
recapitulate.  The  following,  coming  from 
Havelock,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  regi- 
ment : — 

Of  the  78th  Highlanders,  Havelock  had  formed  a 
very  high  estimate,  and  in  his  confidential  report  of 
that  corps,  made  before  leaving  Persia,  a  copy  of  whica 
was  found  among  his  papers,  had  said,  "  There  ia  a  in* 
spirit  in  the  ranks  of  this  regiment  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  it  behaved  remarkably  well  in  the  affair 
at  Khooshab,  near  Bushire,  which  took  plane  before  I 
reached  the  army ;  and  during  the  naval  action  en  the 
Euphrates  and  its  landing  here,  its  steadiness,  sea),  and 
activity  under  my  own  observation,  were  conspicuous. 
The  men  have  been  subjected  in  this  service  to  a  good 
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deal  of  exposure,  to  extremes  of  climate,  tod  have  had 
heavy  work  to  execute  with  their  entrenching  tools,  in 
constructing  redoubts,  and  making  roads.  They  have 
been  while  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
them,  most  cheerful,  and  have  never  seemed  to  regret 
or  complain  of  anything  but  that  they  had  no  farther 
chance  of  meeting  the  enemy.  I  am  convinced  the 
regiment  would  be  second  to  none  in  the  service,  if 
its  military  qualities  were  drawn  forth.  It  is  proud  of 
ita  colours,  its  tartan,  and  its  former  achievements." 

That  is  a  high  encomium  coming  from  such 
lips.  But  we  must  hasten  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  good  man's  career.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  Nana,  and  the  cause 
of  his  oatred  to  the  nation,  are  worth  ex- 
tracting:— 

Nana  Sahib,  whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  crime,  as  the  personification  of  perfidy 
and  cruelty,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Row,  the 
Peishwa,  or  head  of  the  ancient  Mahralta  confederacy. 
In  the  year  1818,  while  at  peace  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment, the  Peishwa  had  endeavoured,  by  an  act  of 
the  basest  treachery,  to  destroy  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
atone,  the  President  at  his  court ;  but  the  assault  was 
frallantly  repelled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  hit 
capital  at  Poonah,  and  was  hunted  through  the  coun- 
try for  several  months  by  Sir  John  Malcolm.    His 
power  waa  finally  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee.   But 
j  uat  at  the  period  when  he  was  brought  to  bay,  and 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  he  waa  admitted 
to  terms,  and  by  an  act  of  reckless  prodigality  endowed 
with  an  annuity  of  £90,000.    This  provision  he  lived 
to  enjoy  for  thirty-two  years,  and,  alter  having  received 
from  the  British  Government  a  sum  exceeding  two  mil- 
lions  and  a-half  sterling,  died  at  Bithoor,  about  16 
miles  above  Cawnpore,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the 
place  of  his  residence.    Of  these  accumulations,  he  be- 
queathed a  large  portion  to  his  son,  Nana  Sahib,  who 
had  the  assurance  to  demand  the  continuance  of  the 
pension.    It  waa  as  a  matter  of  course  refused,  and 
from  that  time  he  conceived  the  most  bitter  hostility 
to  the  English.    His  feelings  were,  however,  artfully 
dissembled,  and  he  freely  associated  with,  and  gave  en- 
tertainments to,  the  European  community  at  Cawnpore, 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  aa  a  libera]  and  enlightened 
nobleman.    When  the  spirit  of  disaffection  first  ap- 
pealed among  the  native  troops  at  Cawnpore,  the  Nana 
manifested  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler,  and,  at  his  request,  afforded  every  as- 
sistance for  the  safeguard  of    our    treasury,  which 
remained  for  several  days  under  the  protection  of  600 
of  his  men  and  two  of  his  guns.    But  no  sooner  had 
the  Sepoys  at  Cawnpore  broken  into  open  mutiny  and 
obtained  the  ascendancy  than  he  threw  off  the  mask 
and  took  the  lead  of  the  hostile  movement    Having 
obtained  the  larger  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  persuaded  the  mutineers  to  place  themselves 
under  his  command,  he  proclaimed  himself  Peishwa, 
and  raised  the  far-famed  national  Mahratta  standard. 
The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  European  and 
native  Christians,  under  any  form  of  barbarity,  who  had 
not  taken  refuge  in  the  entrenchment  to  which  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  had  retired,  now  became  the  pastime  of  this 
fiendin  human  shape. 

The  sequel  is  known.  We  are  all  unhap- 
pily familiar  with  the  heart-rending  detail. 
Horror  followed  quickly  upon  horror,  there 
was  nothing  but  death,  and  fury,  and  treachery 
on  all  sides.  General  Havelock  saw  his  friends 
cut  down  rapidly,  it  was  a  sore  blow  when  he 
lost  one  of  the  most  valued  of  them,  the  good 
-Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 


This  excellent  man  died  just  before  Hare- 
lock  marched  to  the  relief  of  Cawnpore;  The 
General,  who  had  conceived  the  deepest  at- 
tachment to  Sir  Henry,  wrote  to  him,  telling 
him  of  the  projected  march ;  he  little  thought 
that  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  his  friend  was 
no  more.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  as 
follows : — 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  struck  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  July,  while  seated  in  his  room,  by  the  frag- 
ment of  a  shell  from  the  howitaer  which  had  been  lost 
at  Chinhut  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wound 
was  likely  to  prove  mortal,  and  Sir  Henry  immediately 
called  together  the  chief  officers  of  the  garrison,  and, 
in  the  most  calm  and  collected  manner,  dictated  a  series 
of  instructions  en  every  point  connected  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  Presidency,  and  delegated  the  command  to 
Major  Banks  and  a  military  council.  In  this  remark- 
able document  he  likewise  directed  that  no  inscription 
should  be  placed  on  his  tomb  but  this :  — "  Here  lies 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.  May  Ood 
have  mercy  on  him  !"  Seldom  has'a  nobler  sentiment 
been  uttered  bv  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  in  the  pro- 
spect of  dissolution.  Great  as  Sir  Henry  had  shown 
bimself  in  all  the  arduous  and  responsible  positions  he 
occupied  during  life,  he  was  still  greater  in  his  last 
moments,  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  of  death,  writhing 
with  pain,  yet  dwelling  only  on  the  perils  of  those  he 
was  about  to  leave,  and  labouring  to  provide  for  their 
safety.  He  lingered  for  two  days,  and  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  July. 

Havelock  felt  his  death  acutely,  and  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Cawnpore  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  so  esteemed  a  friend. 

We  cannot  follow  the  General  through 
this  campaign  in  Oude,  but  must  hasten  on 
to  the  last  sad  closing  scene  in  his  career. 

When  he  left  Calcutta,  in  June,  those  per- 
sons who  knew  him  well,  noticed  so  great  a 
change  in  his  looks,  that  they  prophesied  that 
he  would  never  stand  the  fatigue  of  another 
campaign.  But  his  health  improved,  and  for 
some  time  he  seemed  strong  and  hardy. 
But, 

During  the  blockade  of  the  Presidency,  he  appeared 
to  lose  his  former  vigour.  The  privations  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  and  the  hard  fare  on  which  he  was  con- 
strained to  subsist,  weakened  his  frame,  and  rendered 
it  incapable  of  resisting  the  shock  of  any  attack  of 
disease.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  wounded  were 
removed  to  the  Dil-Koosha,  and  Lieut.  Havelock,  on 
leaving  the  Presidency  with  the  convoy,  stopped  bis 
litter  to  take  leave  of  his  father,  and  found  him  seated 
alone  in  his  chamber,  reading  Macaulay's  history  by 
lamp. light  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  symptoms  of 
diarrhoea  made  their  appearance,  but  yielded  to  medi- 
cine. On  the  31st,  soon  after  dawn,  his  aide- decamp, 
Lieut.  Harfood,  rode  down  to  the  camp  for  some  arrow- 
root and  sago,  luxuries  long  unknown  at  the  Presi- 
dency. During  the  day  Havelock's  complaint  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect,  and  he  was  removed  after  night- 
fall in  a  doolie  to  the  Dil-Koosha,  where  a  soldier's 
tent  was  pitched  for  him.  He  suffered  severely  from 
the  jolting  of  the  journey,  though  tbe  change  of  air  ap- 
peared at  first  to  produce  a  beneficial  result. 

On  the  22nd,  while  he  lay  in  this  pre- 
carious condition,  the  enemy  attacked  the  Dil- 
Koosha.  The  shot  flying  close  to  his  tent,  it 
was  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  On  the 
23rd,  he  became  much  worse.     The  next 
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morning  be  revived,  but  at  eight  o'clock  there 
was  another  change;  be  died  at  half-past  nine, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1857,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  sixty-three.  The  following 
particulars  concerning  him  may  be  interest- 
ing:— 

H*T«4ock'«  religion  underlay  his  whole  character,  of 
whith  he  formed  the  stamina.  For  thirty- five  year*  of 
hie  life  religion  was  the  ruling  principle  whioh  per- 
vaded his  mind  and  regulated  all  his  conduct  It  was 
this  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  innate  defects 
of  hivcharacter,  and  to  become  distinguished  for  quali- 
ties which  nature  had  denied  him.  In  all  circumstances 
ha  was  the  bold  and  unflinching  champion  of  Christian 
truth,  though  he  never  obtruded  his  religious  views  on 
others.  The  strength  of  his  Christian  character,  aided 
by  hit  high  mental  endowments  and  his  great  con- 
sistency of  conduct,  insured  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  those  who  slighted  his  religious  feelings.  His  in- 
variable dependence  on  Divine  aid  enabled  him  to 
exhibit  the  greatest  serenity  and  vigour  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  adorn  his  reli- 
gions profession  and  to  demonstrate  that  spiritual- 
mind  edness  was  not  incompatible  with  the  energetic 


pursuit  of  a  secular  calling,  that  "  a  taint  con\i  be  i 
soldier."  More  than  any  other  chief  did  he  appear  » 
combine  the  great  military  talents  of  the  generals  ef 
the  commonwealth  with  the  fervour— though  net  the 
fanaticism—  of  their  religious  feelings ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  identity  of  cha- 
racter that  the  name  of  Havelock  is  so  warmly  cherished 
by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

We  have  only  given  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  contents  of  this  charming  book.  Towards 
the  close  of  it  we  learn  that  the  author  was 
brother-in-law  to  the  General. 

In  the  preface  he  asks  the  "  indulgence  of 
professional  writers."  The  request  ifr  need- 
loss.  This  i*  a  tnie  tad  stoiy  beauJiiiilly  told; 
the  life  of  a  good  man  accurately  given  ;,  the 
detailed  account  of  the  Indian  mutiny  is  the 
best  we  have  read;  the  whole  is  written 
clearly,  pleasantly,  and  decidedly.  I*  "in- 
dulgence," necessary  to  such  a  work  ?  We 
think  not. 


CEOSS  SHADOWS  FROM  AN  ARTISTS  SKETCH-BOOK. 


CANTO  THE  FIBST. 
I. 

I*  WHIOH  THS  H1BO  IS  SUPPOSED  TO   DI*. 

A  solemn  feat !   a  stillness  ia  the  air* 

Speaking  of  sin  and  penitents  and  sorrow ; 

A  tboaaaad  alton,  aid  a  nation  there* 

With  heartfelt  words  dissemblers  dared  not  borrow  ; 

Wonde  of  humiliation,  earnest  prayer 

JEor  light  and  guidance,  through   the  darkening 

morrow; 
And  then  the  rainbow's  bright,  celestial  form. 
To  tell  whose  power  unerring,  rules  the  storm. 

The  heart  of  our  lored  nation  wildly  beating, 

la  hope  and  expectation  long  repressed  ; 

The  breathless  pause,  when   the  fierce   foes   are 

meeting, 
The  trembling  fear,  in  words  still  uncontested ; 
The  lightning  message  and  the  joyous  greeting, 
The  shout  of  v iotory  flies  from  last  to  West ; 
The  Russians  fly,  amidst  the  cannon's  roar, 
And  the  proud  city  strews  the  Euxine  shore. 

Peace !  Peace  !  The  shout  re-echoes  thro'  our  land* 
The  struggle  over,  and  the  war  is  ended ; 
Peace !  Peace  !  And  now  is  heard  on  every  band, 
How  is  the  mourner's  cry  with  triumph  blended  ; 
Peace!   Peace!    Britannia  on  her  shores  shall 

stand, 
And  welcome  back  the  brave  ones  who  defended 
The  freedom  of  the  world,  when  Russian  Gear 
Would  spread  the  yoke  of  slavery  too  far. 

8ueh  is  the  record,  and  we  count  the  cost, 
8o  many  men  upon  that  field  were  slain ; 
With  perhaps  a  score  of  sons  or  brothers  toss'd 
Into  the  balance  sheet  to  make  all  plain ; 


So  mueh,  of.  gold  weighed  out,  as  won  or  ioti. 
And  a  great  sprig  of  laurel  for  our  gain  : 
So  much,  in  short,  of  life  and  gold  expended, 
The  sheet  is  balanced,  and  the  war  is  ended. 

But  when  ten  thousand  sons  and  brothers  lie, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  pale  shroud  of  the  evening  mitt ; 
No  kindly  hand  to  close  the  filming  eye* 
Or  soothe  the  brow  that  oaee  a  mother  kiated : 
the  record  ends  not  when  they  bleed  and  die, 
And  figure  in  round  numbers  on  a  list ; 
Ten  thousand  legends  of  remembrance  *tM*» 
That  tell  of  valorous  deed  and  loving  heart. 


The  sun  rose  like  a  fiery  shield  one  day. 
Glinting  the  Alma's  oliffs  with  crimson  lige*; 
O'er  hill  and  woodland  vale  each  golden  imy 
Scattered  some  shadowy  phantom  of  the  night, 
Leaving  a  myriad  traces  on  its  way, 
Where  waving  stems  and  trembling  leeree  wee 

bright; 
And  like  a  shield  again,  but  quenohed  in  blood, 
It  seemed  to  sink  beneath  the  Euxine  flood. 

Then  as  the  first  warm  glory  of  the  dawn, 
Across  the  fields  of  azure  light  bad  crept* 
From  leaf  and  flower,  on  woodland,  field  and  km 
Kissing  the  tear  drops  that  the  dtw  had  wept : 
So  came  the  night,   with  lengthening    abado*) 

drawn, 
Where  the  dark  waters  of  the  Euxine  slept ; 
O'er  the  Levant,  still  on  by  sea  and  land, 
Till  the  dark  shadow  stretched  aaross  our  strand, 

On  towards  the  great  Atlantic;  bet  there  lay 
On  England's  hearths  and  hornet  a  ghostly 
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And  when  God  gave  the  world  another  day, 
In  darkened  homes  the  lingering  shadow  stayed. 
And  yet,  its  sadness  has  not  passed  away 
From  every  circle  where  some  Toid  was  made ; 
The  fiend  of  war  had  stood  upon  our  strand, 
And  cast  his  shadow  o'er  our  happy  land. 

Shadows  not  all  the  same ;  this  vacant  place 
Had  been  a  brother's  in  a  happier  time. 
Shadows  not  all  the  same;  though  each  sad  face, 
Looks  tearful  towards  the  same  far  distant  clime. 
Shadows  not  all  the  same  ;  we  may  not  trace 
Each  outline  in  this  legendary  rhyme, 
Yet  are  they  all  cross  shadows,  like  this  story ; 
All  shadows  from  the  crown  of  England's  glory. 


n. 

THE  OLD  VAHOB  HOUSE— THE    LILT  kKD  THE  ROSE. 

To  oue  of  those  mysterious,  quaint  old  places, 

That  of  a  truth, 
Would  seem  to  tell  us  with  their  care  worn  faoes, 

The  troubles  of  their  youth  ; 
How  they  Withstood  the  foeman  fierce  in  battle, 
When  war  and  desolation  raged  around, 
Until  the  cannon  came  with  roar  and  rattle, 
To  shake  their  Taunted  glories  to  the  ground. 

To  one  of  these  old  heaps  of  ruined  stones, 
Where  stern  decay  has  set  its  brand  on  folly, 
I  fain  would  lead  you — not  that  phantom  groans 

May  make  you  melancholy ; 
Nor  to  recount  strange  legends  of  the  history 
Of  dismal  Ghosts,  that  ha? e  been  known  to  walk 

In  nightly  marches, 
With  dignified  fend  awe-inspiring  stalk 
Thro*  oriel  windows,  and  half  broken  arches, 
Filling  the  dear  old  place  with  tales  of  mystery. 

An  old  manorial  house,  with  lichens  gray, 
And  ivy  clinging  round  its  crumbling  wall, 
Where  tall  trees  whisper  through  the  sultry  day, 
Or  shivering  murmur  when  the  red  leaves  fall ; 
And  with  its  aged  brow,  it  seemed  to  tell  us  how — 

But  softly ;  if  we  stay 
To  tell  how  much  of  truth  the  old  place  preached, 
Wheo  will  our  story's  end  be  fairly  reached  P 

It  is  the  summer  now  ; 
Soft  murmurs  float  upon  the  stilly  air, 
Like  echoes  of  some  sweet  JBolian  strain, 
Borne  from  the  cool  waves  of  the  distant  main. 

A  maiden  young  and  fair, 
8tands  at  an  open  lattice,  and  her  brow, 
Chaste  as  the  rose,  is  as  the  lily  white ; 
And  the  soft  tresses  of  her  golden  hair, 
Fall  on  an  unread  page ;  one  line,  one  name, 
Seems  written  there  in  characters  of  flame, 
And  all  the  rest  is  dark.     Then  kneeling  there, 
In  the  warm  glory  of  the  eternal  light 
That  floods  the  ttsure  fields  and  distant  wave, 
Hiding  the  bright  world  from  her  tearful  eyes, 
Upon  her  soft  white  arms,  the  weary  head 

Like  a  fading  blossom  lies ; 
Whjle  to  an  unknown  land  her  thoughts  have  fled  , 


Where  with  a  thousaud  gallant  hearts  and  brave, 
He  lies  amongst  the  dead. 

What  is  the  world  to  her !  the  changing  hue 
Where  the  still  waters  in  the  sunshine  rest, 
And  the  calm  radiance  of  the  etherial  blue, 
Give  not  their  calmness  to  her  troubled  brcatt. 

He  was  amongst  the  dead,  whose  every  word, 
Whisper* d  in  happier  hours,  remembered  stil', 
Seemed  in  the  quiet  of  her  chamber  heard ; 

And  with  a  passionate  thrill, 
With  outstretched  arms,  the   fair  girl  trembling 
kneeled, 

Towards  the  far  land, 
Where,  with  a  faithful  band, 
He  fought  aad  died  upon  the  battle  field. 

"  Sister,  dear  sister  '."—and  a  merry  face 

Is  at  the  Lily's  side, 
frull  of  the  laughing  light,  and  sunny  grace 

That  raven  locks  half  hide,    ' 
But  bide  to  make  the  rosy  lip  more  bright, 
And  give  the  eyes  a  yet  more  flashing  light. 

".Lily,  d«at  Lily  !"— And  the  joyous  tone 
Changed  as  *he  saw  the  Lily  drooping  there, 
Knew  that  the  trembling  girl  was  not  alone, 
But  wrestling  with  the  grim  form  of  despair. 

Words  were  not  needed,  on  the  tear  stained  W 
One  well  remembered  name,  one  line  she  read. 
Measured  the  wildness  of  her  sister's  grief- 
He  was  amongst  the  dead. 

And  when  the  twilight  stole  across  the  West, 
The  rose  and  lily  still  were  side  by  side. 
Pillowed  upon  her  lister's  loving  breast, 
We  may  not  watch  the  tears  that  she  would  hide. 


III- 

INTRODUCTIOH 

{t  is  a  truth  that  few  can  well  deny, 
fhat  Pegasus,  the  poet's  winged  steed, 
Tho*  fond  of  soaring  always  ia  the  sky, 
Can  trot  along  the  ground  in  case  of  need. 
Oft  times  it  has  occurred  to  me,  indeed, 
♦That  rhyme  or  reason  scarce  can  teM  us  waj 
A  horse  of  one  peculiar  kind,  or  breed, 
(Should  always  be  allowed  to  soar  on  high  ; 
Besides*  lis  plain,  however  he  may  go, 
A  horse,  tho'  winged,  is  still  a  horse,  you  know. 
60  just  at  present  I  had  rather  not 
Allow  him  quite  so  free  and  wide  a  range, 
But  take  the  reins  and  have  a  (Juiet  trot, 
Along  the  level  ground,  by  way  of  change. 
Dear  Reader,  if  you  like,  we'll  mount  together, 
It  is  a  bright  and  merry  summer's  day, 
Aud  in  the  golden  light,  and  sunny  weather 
We'll  follow  where  our  Fancy  leads  the  way. 

Near  where  the  Severn  winds  her  silvery  stream, 
By  waving  fields,  or  through  the  shadowy  glade ; 
Where  lilies  pale,  amidst  her  bright  waves  gleam, 
Or  violets  hide  beneath  the  leafy  shade, — 
through  such  a  scene,  of  course,  we  quickly  pass, 
Lest  Pegasus  should  snuff  the  fragrant  grass. 
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Or,  if  by  England's  old  ancestral  balls, 
That  seem  like  shadows  of  her  first  warm  glory, 
If,  passing  by  their  grey  and  crumbling  walls, 
If  e  see  upon  them  many  a  wondrous  story, 
Where  Time  has  traced  in  characters  of  mystery, 
Bemembrances  of  their  eventful  history. 
Then  we  will  run  the  faster,  lest  his  wings 
Should  get  excited  by  such  quaint  old  things. 

If  in  the  distance  silvery  echoes  fade, 
Of  rippling  streams,  that  murmuring  glide  along, 
Where  wanderers  rest  beneath  the  grateful  shade, 
Or  shepherd's  pipe  is  heard,  or  rustic's  song, 
Then  swiftly  will  we  pass  such  dangers  by, 
Lest  Pegasus  should  chance  to  catch  the  sound, 
And  spread  his  wings,  and  bear  us  np  on  high, 
Or  worse,  should  cast  us  headlong  to  the  ground. 

80  will  we  ride  a  safe  and  steady  course, 
And  Pegasus  shall  feel  the  bridle's  force. 
Instead  of  wings  and  such  like  things,  and  flying, 
It  shall  be  Peg's  to  use  his  legs  in  running ; 
And  Tragedy,  with  all  its  sobs  and  sighing, 
8ball  change  into  a  comic  fytte  of  funning. 
Better  to  ride  like  Gilpin  through  the  town, 
Than  soar  like  Hypponous,  and  tumble  down. 


IV. 
cokcerxikg  tb  bister  of  a  fayre  maidew,  y'cleft 
phillis. 
Phillis  was  a  village  maiden, 

Bly the  and  young  and  fair  to  see ; 
Like  a  tree  with  blossoms  laden, 
An  uncommon  sort  of  maiden, 
Gentle  Phillis  seemed  to  be. 

One  name  will  suffice  a  poet, 
As  of  course  the  rest  be  knows; 

But  for  those  who  do  not  know  it, 
I  may  tell  them,  I  suppose, 
Phillis  was  "  the  village  Rose/' 

Phillis  was  a  rustic  beauty ; 

But  we  do  not  choose  to  tell, 
Who  had  laid  their  life  and  duty 
At  the  feet  of  that  same  beauty, 

Or  would  ring  that  village  belle. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention, 

That  there  was  one  happy  youth ; 
But  it  is  not  my  intention, 
Any  other  names  to  mention, 
Tho'  I  might  a  score,  with  truth. 

*  Phillis  had  agreed  with  Hsrry, 

That  upon  a  certain  day, 
As  he  wished  it — she  would  marry  ; 
But  alas !  it  chanced  that  Harry 

At  that  time  was  far  away — 

Par  away,  in  the  Crimea, 

Fighting,  perhaps  amongst  the  slain, 
And  her  heart  was  filled  with  pain 

For  she'd  not  the  least  idea, 
When  he  would  be  back  again. 


It  would  make  a  pretty  story, 

How  she  wept  and  prayed  for  him, 
Till  her  eyes  with  tears  ware  dim ; 
While  he  fought  for  England's  glory 

Reckless  both  of  life  and  limb. 
But  our  subject  just  at  present, 

Leads  us  not  from  home  so  far, 
And  it  will  be  quite  as  pleasant 
If  we  do  not  mix  at  present, 

With  the  dust  and  din  of  war. 
Pretty  Phillis  had  a  sister, 

And  she  went  to  her  one  day, 
Clasped  her  round  the  neck,  and  kissed  her, 
Whispered  gently  to  her  sister, 

"  Be  Phillis  while  I  am  away— 
"  For  you  know,  our  gentle  Lily 

In  the  old  house  by  the  sea, 
Like  a  flower,  when  winds  are  chilly, 
Droops  and  fades  the  gentle  Lily, 

She  who  was  so  kind  to  me. 
"  Oh.  her  heart  is  sad  and  lonely. 

Bitter  is  the  anguish  there, 

Sorrow  more  than  she  can  bear ; 
O  that  I  may  whisper  only 

Loving  words  to  soothe  her  care. 
"  Harry  is  quite  safe,  dear  sister, 

But  upon  that  fatal  day, 

Others  on  the  dark  field  lay/' 
Then  once  more  she  foudly  kissed  her, 

And  with  tears,  she  stole  away. 
Phillis  had  not  long  departed, 

Ere  the  sun  departed  too, 

Went  to  gladden  others  view, 
Like  a  dear  old  tender  hearted 

And  impartial  sun  should  do. 
But  before  he  made  his  mind  up, 

And  the  great  red  orb  of  day 

In  a  flood  of  crimson  lay, 
Tho  Rose's  sister  stayed  to  bind  up 

Round  the  cottage  door  a  spray. 
Stay'd  to  bind  a  sweet  clematis, 

That  kept  straggling  from  its  nail, 

Where  it  never  ought  to  trail, 
Aud  would  creep  across  the  lattice, 

Rather  than  the  trellis  rail 

Then  she  saw  as  plain,  or  plainer, 

Than  the  pike-staff  that  he  bore, 
What  you  call  an  old  campaigner, 
Coming — nothing  could  be  plainer, 
To  that  very  cottage  door. 

Doubtless,  thought  she,  it  is  Harry, 
Standing  at  the  garden  gate, 

And  of  course  he's  come  to  marry ; 

But  alas  !  for  luckless  Harry, 
He  has  just  arrived  too  late. 

Then  she  hastened  forth  to  meet  him. 
And  with  many  a  winning  grace, 

Curtsied  very  low  to  greet  him, 
Watching  every  silent  trace, 
Passing  o'er  his  sun  brown'd  face, 
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First  she  saw  an  odd  expression, 
In  his  round  and  wondering  eyes, 
And  he  i&ade  such  strange  replies. 

Seeming  1  tie  a  half  confession 
Of  some  feeling  of  surprise. 

But  that  he  had  quite  mistaken 

Her  for  Pbillis,  seemed  so  clear, 
That  her  plans  at  once  were  taken, 
Plans — that,  lest  they  should  be  shaken, 
I  forbear  to  mention  here. 

But  the  names  of  Pbillis — Harry, 

Floated  through  her  cunning  brain. 
"  How  long  Phillis  was  to  tarry  P 


Whether  she  was  sure  to  marry  ? 

When  site  did  come  back  again." 
So  she  beg'd  him  to  be  seated, 

Let  him  call  her   "  Phillis  love," 
Very  kindly  was  he  treated, 
Close  beside  her  was  he  seated, 

Cooing  like  a  turtle  do?o. 
There  we  leave  them  for  the  present. 

Envy  not  the  happy  man  ! 
Tho*  it  may  be  very  pleasant, 
Courting  as  he  is  at  present, 

As  a  red  coat  only  can. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  render  our  monthly 
publication  for  some  time  useful  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Eeform  Bill.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  efficiency  of  half  measures,  and  there- 
fore sought  a  complete  suffrage,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  complete  equalisation,  or  an  approach 
to  equality,  in  the  representative  system.  As 
all  good  purposes  are  best  served  by  the  truth, 
we  admit  that  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
unenfranchised  among  all  classes,  for  they  be- 
long to  all  classes,  desire  the  right  to  vote, 
they  do  not,  at  present,  make  it  the  object  of 
an  absolutely  spontaneous  movement.  They 
have  no  excited  feelings  on  the  topic,  and  no 
very  stern  resolution  to  attain  deliverance 
from  "  taxation  without  representation."  If 
any  party  in  any  "  province"  will  conduct  an 
agitation  for  them,  they  adhere  to  the  pro- 
gramme, and  feel  that  its  attainment  would 
improve  the  condition  of  society,  but  this 
position  is  better  than  neutrality  only  by  one 
step.  Its  existance  may  be  easily  explained. 
For  five  or  six  years  the  Government  of  this 
country,  through  successive  ministries  and 
parties,  has  been  pledged  to  parliamentary 
reform.  A  large  number  of  the  people  now 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  believe  that  the 
declarations  in  favour  of  extending  its  limits 
were  made  with  an  honest  purpose.  This 
opinion  is  creditable  to  all  parties,  and  we 
hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  cast  doubt 
upon  its  truth.  No  better  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  apathy  which  is  pnevalent  than 
tne  explanation  that  excitement  is  unneces- 
sary. We  are  to  have  a  Reform  Bill.  All 
parties  agree  in  thenecessity  for  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  The  measure  may  not  ensure 
justice,  it  may  not  be  founded  upon  equitable 
principles,  but  it  will  be  a  step.  Philosophi- 
cal persons  go  further,  and  call  abstract  justice 
a  bore,  meditating  on  the  fact  that  if  this 
measure  works  well,  a}l  is  gained.    Good 


legislation  is  their  object,  and  for  privileges 
they  care  no  more  than  for  straws.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with   the  argument,  but  the 

Eurpose  is  good.  After  all  argument  is  ex- 
austed  we  come  to  the  question  of  good 
government.  That  is  the  object.  Is  the 
existing  course  of  government  good?  We 
think  not.  Many  good  measures  have  been 
obtained  with  a  struggle — but  better  mea- 
sures remain  to  be  procured,  and  bad  mea- 
sures to  be  repealed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  we  distinctly  stated  that 
the  Eeform  Bill  would  be  postponed  until 
1861  or  1862  unless  the  country  exhibited  a 
strong  feeling  in  its  favour.  The  idea  was 
considered  by  many  of  our  friends  absolutely 
erroneous.  The  Parliament  had  been  elected 
to  carry  reform,  and  it  would  be  carried  dur- 
ing the  session,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.  A  long  discussion  on  the  motion 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time,  running 
like  the  east  wind  through  all  April  into  May, 
and  not  more  cheerful  in  its  own  way,  indi- 
cates an  increased  probability  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  reform  for  even  two  or  three  years. 
Not  only  however  is  there  danger  of  delay  but 
there  is  danger  of  an  entire  change  in  the 
substance.  Encouraged  by  the  "defective 
heart  "  and  pluck  shown  on  the  subject, 
many  members  of  both  parties  in  the  Com- 
mons begin  to  think  £fi  in  boroughs  and  £10 
in  counties  more  liberal  than  is  necessary. 
They  think  £8  and  £20  for  occupants  would 
answer  all  purposes  welL  For  that  reason 
they  delight  in  delaying  the  bill,  and  in  con- 
templated amendments  in  committee,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Peers. 
Mr.  Black  has  not  been  induced  by  any 
cb'que  to  express  their  views.  The  senior 
member  for  Edinburgh  will  only  express  his 
own  opinion.    Local  references  to  the  Par- 
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liament  House  clique  and  all  similar  re-  ' 
proaches  are  lost  upon  him.  He  is  an  honest 
man,  but  honesty  does  not  save  its  owner 
from  prejudice,  and  Mr.  Black,  not  having 
escaped  from  the  common  frailties  of  human- 
ity, has  that  taint.  His  speech  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  contains 
opinions,  held  by  others,  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  speak  to  them.  That  speech 
therefore,  although  short,  is  more  important 
that  many  long  and  balancing  statements. 
We  have  got,  Mr.  Black  argued,  parliamen- 
tary government,  and  the  machine  works 
well.  Therefore,  he  continued,  we  should 
not  alter  the  machine  until  we  prove  that 
there  is  a  deject,  and  next  that  our  alteration 
will  remove  that  defect. 

This  argument  is  good  against  any  Beform 
Bill,  if  it  be  true ;  but  it  is  useless,  whether 
correct  or  not,  in  arguing  for  or  against  the 
stages  of  any  measure.  Mr.  Black  favours 
the  reduction  of  the  county  fraschise  to  £10, 
but  we  retaliate  his  own  language,  "  Prove 
that  there  is  a  defect,  and  that  your  altera- 
tion will  remove  the  defect  from  your  existing 
machine." 

Next  we  allege  that  Mr.  Black  has  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  it  may  happen  that 
we  have  parliamentary  government,  but  five 
in  six  of  our  countrymen  have  not  parliamen- 
tary government,  but  are  governed  by  others, 
over  whom,  as  they  will  exercise  some  in- 
fluence, they  must  employ  persnasiem  that  is 
illegitimate  often.  He  invites  the  friends  of 
reform  to  show  him  a  "  defect "  in  the 
machine.  We  reply  that  exclusion  of  the 
people  is  a  defect,  because  it  leads  them  to 
feel  no  interest  in  -die  affairs  of  their  nation, 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  associations 
against  which  he  remonstrates.  As  for  prac- 
tical grievances,  is  not  the  mode  of  levying 
the  Income-tax  pursued  for  fifteen  years  a 
grievance?  Do  not  many  of  in  feel  the  want 
of  a  national  system  of  education  grievous  ? 
Has  not  the  entire  mismanagement  of  emi- 
gration been  the  direst  calamity  and  disgrace 
that  any  country  could  suffer?  Is  it  noiiing 
that  such  cruel  negligence  a*  that  which 
caused  the  deaths  by  the  Great  Tasmania 
passes  unpunished?  Where  are  the  little 
children  who  died  on  the  Government  tran- 
sports in  their  voyage  to  meet  their  fathers 
in  India  last  year?  Why  hare  we  no  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  health  of  children  in 
townsby  the  establishment  of  play-grounds — 
a  most  serious  want  almost  in  every  other 
town  than  in  Edinburgh  ?  A  crowd  of  ques- 
tions, all  on  important  subjects,  might  be 
asked  in  succession,  ami  there  could  be  no  re- 
ply to  one  of  them. 

Pursuing  the  theory  of  representation 
farther,  Mr.  Black  'denied  that  then  is  any 
natural  right  to  the  franchise,  or  even  any 


right  founded  on  tax  paying.  Be  said, 
"  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  is  the  very 
best  government  that  can  be  formed  for  them. 
Who  is  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ment for  the  people,  I  hold  that  the  right 
remains  with  the  Government  while  it  has  the 
power  in  its  own  hands.  At  present  the 
right  remains  with  this  House,  and  not  only 
the  right  but  the  responsibility,  and  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  it  is  to  introduce  any 
change  in  the  system  which  is  now  in  opera- 
tion." 

That  is  Mr.  Black's  language,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  was  old  King  Bomba's,  and  may 
be  young  King  Bomba's.  Black  and  Bombs 
agree  in  one  on  theory.  The  member  for 
Edinburgh,  we  are  confident,  agrees  with  the 
Emperor  of  France,  and  also  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  He  might,  we  have  no 
dotrbt,  find  himself  on  common  ground  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  feet  he  is  in 
ri^ht  good  company.  Old  times  furnish  km 
with  precedents.  He  has  Gattleieasjh, , 
pool,  and  Canning — ill  these  great  stat 
—and  probably  honest  men.  All  these  per- 
sonages, and  many  more,  from  the  r&ah  of 
Persia  -to  the  fiulten  of  Turkey,  oaktar  say 
that  "thepeople  have  a  tight  to  good  {pmrn- 
ment ;  and  we,  who  form  Ike  Government, 
have  a  right  to  tell  them  whftt  is,  and  wfeat  is 
not,  good  government  and  they  'harae  a  right 
to  believe  ub."  "Hear  andeftey"  say  a  the 
Emperor  of  {Thins.  It  is  the  some  story 
everywhere,  only  in  Britain  the  "ttor  jnd 
obey  "  comes  from  the  representatives  of  the 
•lectors,  fastened  up  in  most  unequal  hssndks, 
either  as  regarcb  numbers  or  .property.  We 
by  iro  means  insinuate  that  Mr.  slabk /sym- 
pathies with  tyrants.  On  the  -eontaaarjr,  we 
think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  do  as  Matup- 
den  did.  Still,  he  must  see  that  on  these 
principles  such  conduct  would  be  very -wrong 
fee  people  have  a  right  to  good  government, 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  hatre  the 
right  to  tell  them  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
This  is  the  jus  divmwn  of  the  King's  ap- 
plied to  the  comparatively  modern  tes 
pounders— so  clumped  together  that  they 
have  not  power  ta  operate  as  they  wish  Jar  the 
public  weal. 

'Every  man  has  his  "  bubbly -jeek,"  aooard- 
tng  to  the  fate  Sir  Walter  Snot,  nttd  his 
crotchet  according  to  modern  proterba.  Mr. 
Black  dislikes  the  trades  unions.  Ab  ne  op- 
poses them  he  tells  them  his  mind,  and  -they 
lose  nothing  by  having  a  sharp  crife.  H* 
referred  to  the  builaers'  strike  in  xfjondeo 
during  last  summer,  and  said  :— 

Perhaps  honourable  gentlemen  wife  not  Aware  ef 
the  extent  to  which  thete  men  aasociated  together  n 
trades  onions,  that  were  regulated  by  a  small  emoa- 
tive  coftirhKtee  titling  ia  Ldadoa,  wheat  meiia^il^eeit 
sound  to  obey.    Hr.  Potter  bad  ataertsd  that 
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at  600,000  men  wcrt  under  the  orders  of  the  executive 
committee  during  the  late  strike. 

Mr.  Potter,  therefore,  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  ar  e  pon  a  dead  level ;  but  perhaps 
some  evil  disposed  reporter  has  knocked  an 
extra  "  nought "  in  somewhere.  It  is  of  no 
importance  whether  sixty  or  six  hundred 
thousand  men  formed  the  census  by  estimate 
of  Mr.  Potter's  subjects.  The  estimate  was 
erroneous,  although  not  equally  erroneous 
on  either  of  the  two  suppositions.  Sixty 
thousand  men  at  one  shilling  would  have 
furnished  Mr.  Potter  with  a  revenue  of 
£8,000  bv  the  week,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand would  have  given  .£30,000,  oral  sixpence 
£15,000,  or  at  fburpence  £10,000,  or  at 
threepence  £7,500,  or  at  one  penny  £2,500. 
So  Mr.  Potter's  Executive  Committee  had 
not  half  so  much  for  their  subjects  as  the 
latter  gave  to  the  tobacconists,  and  the  illu- 
sion is  transparent,  without  reference  to  the 
fact,  which  we  know,  and  Mr.  Black  may 
have  seen,  that  one-third  of  the  new  buildings 
in  London  -were  not  suspended  during  the 
strike,  and  there  was  no  strike  of  the  small 
builder's  operatives ;  but  the  term  small 
builders  comprises  men  employing  from  ten 
to  onehundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  work- 
men, and  Mr.  Black,  we  are  confident,  will 
concede  that  the  class  may  present  the  heal 
thiest  system  of  conducting  trade. 

The  member  for  Edinburgh  quarrels  with 
the  London  builders  because  thev  sought  ten 
hours,  wages  for  nine  hours'  work.  The  de- 
mand was  not  so  extravagant  in  London  as  to 
merit  reproach ;  for  the  men  have  often  to 
walk  a  long  distance  to  and  from  work ;  yet 
we  said  and  think  that  they  should  have  given 
their  employers  notice  as  to  new  contracts 
and  finished  the  old  on  the  old  system.  This 
seemed  the  honourable  course,  and  perhaps 
would  have  been  pursued  except  for  a  small 
accident  on  which  the  strike  turned.  Mr. 
Black's  speech  did  not  present  a  complete 
statement.  He  forgot  that  the  strike  com- 
menced for  neither  nine  nor  ten  hours 
labour,  but  because  an  operative  had  pre- 
vented a  memorial  to  his  employers  and  was 
y*t  on  warning,  and  when  it  commenced  it 
was  embittered  by  the  document  which  the 
lttpemasters  insisted  that  the  men,  both  non- 
unionists  and  unionist?,  should  sign  as  a  past  - 
port  to  employment  in  their  shops.  Two 
eombinations  existed  therefore,  and  the  one  is 
as  correct  as  the  other,  although  both  might 
be  wrong.  One  .thing  is  certain,  that  the 
working  classes  did  not  support  the  strike  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  or  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  successful.  Any  argument 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  matter  is  for  that 
rfcason  Against  Mr.  Black.  If  it  be  good  for 
t^ /majority  of  the  working  classes  not  to  as- 
sociate themselves  together,  and  not  to  act 


under  the  guidance  of  an  Excutive  Committee, 
they  did  what  is  right. 

ii  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  tfe© 
trades'  unionists,  Mr.  Black  savs  that  a 
number  of  working  men  in  Edinburgh  in- 
quired his  intention  towards  on  eight  hour's 
bill  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  city  atril 
before  he  was  their  representative,  lie  re* 
plied  that  the  question  indicated  their  in* 
capacity  for  the  franchise.  Thfe  may  be  a 
correct  opinion,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  if  the  notion  be  sound,  is  verv 
far  wrong.  By  official  report  of  the  Post- 
office  proceedings,  we  observe  that  the  letter 
carriers  of  London  have  a  day  of  ei^rt  hours. 
If  the  limit  be  good  for  the  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  nation,  it  should  not  be 
decidedly  l)ad  for  their  employers.  Wise 
men  have  often  thought  that  the  doom  of 
actual  labour  might  be  restricted  to  one-third 
of  time.  Alfred  the  King,  held  the  opinion 
now  a  thousand  years  since.  The  folly  of 
the  Edinburgh  working  men  is  not  new.  It 
is  old.  Moreover  their  principle  is  desirable, 
and  not  foolish.  It  is  an  end  to  be  sought  by 
fair,  but  not  by  foul  means — and  on  that 
point  all  parties  are  agreed.  Mr.  Blacks  re- 
marks apply  to  legislation  on  the  subject,  but 
there  is  nothing  curious  even  in  the  request 
for  legislation.  Highly  educated,  reputable, 
and  wise  men  have  thought  it  practicable. 

The  senior  member  for  Edinburgh  has  no 
objections  to  a  £40  property  franchise  on  p:  o- 
perty  in  Scotch  counties ;  or  a  £10  tenant 
franchise  for  all  counties,  but  he  contemplates 
reluctantly  another  step  down  among  the 
householders  in  boroughs ;  and  considers  that 
it  must  lead  to  manhood  suffrage.  The  pro- 
spect is  not  beset  with  terrors  except  to  those 
whe  make  them.  Manhood  suffrage  need  not 
be  so  alarming  as  some  people  seem  to  think. 
It  is  a  much  more  conservative  measure  than 
the  household  suffrage  advocated^  by  many 
reformers.  The  £6  franchise  is  in  the  line 
with  household  franchise,  but  not  with  man- 
hood suffrage.  Lord  John  Bussell's  bill  adds 
to  the  registry  of  electors  from  only  one  class 
of  elements.  His  former  proposal  drew  addi- 
tions from  other  classes.  He  proposed  to 
enfranchise  lodgers,  whose  claim  has  Deen  ad- 
mitted already  in  Edinburgh.  Next  he  was 
to  enfranchise  depositors  to  the  extent  of  £50 
in  the  savings'  banks  ;  they  formed  different 
classes.  The  lodger  clause  would  have  brought 
in  an  army  of  clerks,  and  others,  men  "  of 
prospects,"  and  the  saving  bank's  clause  a 
band  of  men  of  thrift.  Manhood  suffrage  it- 
self enfranchises  all  classes,  and  we  admit 
that  the  £6  household  suffrage  chiefly  enfran- 
chises a  class.  In  large  boroughs  already  the 
£10  suffrage  introduces  all  brokers,  clothes 
dealers,  marine  store  keepers,  spirit  dealers, 
and  others,  many  of  whom  are  not  more  than 
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"  half-educated."  No  great  harm  can  follow 
an  infusion  of  working  men,  although  they 
akould,  alas,  not  be  more  than  "  half-edu- 
cated." They  may  be  led  by  agitators,  but 
that  will  only  prove  their  British  or  Irish 
origin.  Do  not  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  lead  the  Conservative  gentlemen  of 
England  further  than  their  principles.  Have 
not  Lord  John  Russell  and  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  some  influence  with  the  Whigs. 
Must  we  conceal  the  persuasive  powers  of 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Gobden  with  the  manu- 
facturers, who  during  the  spring  have  advo- 
cated stoutly  a  new  treaty,  recommended  by 
their  leaders,  although  each  class,  and  each 
man  in  each  class,  declares  that  to  him  as  to 
his  friends  in  his  and  in  their  trade  no  good 
can  flow  possibly  from  the  treaty.  All  classes 


have  their  agitators,  and  if  they  be  foolish' 
men  or  honest  men,  many  of  the  agitators 
will  die  demagogues ;  but  if  they  be  insi- 
nuating, soapy,  subtle,  and  supple  men,  they 
may  become  eminent  financial  happy  pen- 
sioners, or  draw  from  sinecures  a  splendid 
subsistence.  Mr.  Black  has,  in  one  sense, 
been  an  agitator.  His  friends  and  neighbours 
in  Edinburgh  have  followed  his  opinions.  He 
is  not  one  of  the  public  men  who  get  rich  by 

Sriitical  work.  No  man  can  come  into  the 
ouse  of  Commons  with  a  higher  character 
for  integrity,  and  unlike  many  characters  it 
was  one  founded  on  a  long  life  of  truth.  In 
this  case  he  has  been  earned  by  a  bugbear 
and  a  prejudice  back  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  bill 
from  that  of  Lord  John  Russell's. 


"WHOG1VETH80NG8  IN  THE  NIGHT." 

(ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY  IV  AfTLlCTIOir) 


Amid  weakness  and  gloom,  by  perils  surrounded, 
The  soul  can  look  up  with  a  glow  of  delight, 

To  him  who  sustaineth  ;  whose  love  is  unbounded, 
Who  gives  to  his  children  sweet  songs  in  the 
night. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  lowly,  God's  own  spirit  dwel- 
led. 
No  tumults  disturb  them,  nor  dangers  affright ; 
The  wisdom  He  gireth,  all  wisdom  exeelleth  ; 
He  tempers  their  sadness  with  songs  in  the 
night. 
A  despot's  rude  maudate,  with  fetters  may  bind 
them, 
In  dungeons  immured,  then  deny  them  the  light, 
Yet  as  Paul  and  as  Silas  of  old  he  would  find  them, 
Rejoicing  the  captives,  with  songs  of  the  night. 
The  wife  of  his  Youth,  some  lone  bosom  deploreth, 
Snatched  away  when  all  round  them  seemed 
tranquil  and  bright ; 
But  Faith  points  the  finger  to  Him  who  restoreth, 
And  gives  double  measure,  with  songs  in  the 
night. 


Ah  grieve  not  His  Spirit,  which  strivetb,  allure  I  h 
The  wayward  and  faint,  to  a  pathway  of  light ; 
Who  beyond  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  endu- 
reth; 
Who  gives  to  bis  mourners  sweet  songs  in  the 
night. 
Though  a  friend,  a  loved  mother,  no  longer  engages 
The  heart's  warm  affections,  or  gladdens  the 
sight ; 
They  can  turn,  ever  trusting,  to  Truth's  sacred 
pages, 
And  blend  each  dear  promise,  with  songs  in  the 
night. 

What  if  life's  ebbing  current  gleam  dimly  before 
them, 
And  the  soul  disencumbered,  be  plumed  for  her 
flight; 
The  Hand  which  chastiseth,  may  deign  to  restore 
them, 
To  hope's  blooming  vision,  to   "  Songs  in  the 
Night." 
Matlock,  I860.  Climehs. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


The  Government  have  postponed  the  com- 
mittee on  the  English  Reform  Bill  to  the  4th 
June,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  bills  until  after  the  escape  of  the 
English  bill  from  committee.  We  infer 
from  these  delays  the  certain  postponement 
of  reform  until  Earl  Grey  have  leasure  to 


examine  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  their  fitness  for  the  franchise.  The  4th 
of  June  is  an  old  red  letter  day  in  the  calendar. 
It  was  dedicated  to  George  m.  These 
times  are  nearly  forgotten  now,  but  according 
to  omens  the  day  is  unpropitious,  for  the  old 
king  was  not  a  friend   of  reform.    In  the 
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course  of  parliamentary  business  the  delay 
has  no  adequate  excuse.    No  other  measure 
messes  closely  on  the  heels   of  legislation. 
Reform  was  to  be  the  staple  business  of  this 
Parliament.    It  was  elected  to  decide  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  submitted  by 
the  Derby  Government.    That  measure  was 
a  copy  of  the  franchises   from  Lord   John 
Russell's  with  a  change  in  the  saving  s  bank 
qualification  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and 
an  adoption  of  the  £10.  occupancy  of  counties 
instead  of  a  larger  sum,  counter-balanced  by 
the  retention  of  the  £10  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  borough  registries.     The  Liberal 
party  pronounced  the  measure  inadequate  for 
the  expectations  and  the  necessities  of  the 
nation.     They  refused  it  even  the  honour  of 
a  second  reading,  so  paltry  and  so  unworthy 
of  the  cause,  as  they  said,  was  the  measure. 
Parliament  was  dissolved.     By  some  means, 
and  perhaps  by  their  official  influence,  the 
Ministry  improved  their  position  in  the  Com- 
mons, but  they  did  not  gain  a  majority  of  the 
House.       Still,  a    coalition    was   necessary 
among  their  opponents  to  secure  office  for 
either  of  the  parties  in  this  (juadrille  at  that 
time.     Accordingly  the  meeting  in  Willis's- 
rooms  followed,  where  the  supporters  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Viscount  Palmerston  could 
meet  the  Peelites  and  the  Radicals  on  com- 
mon ground.     At  that  meeting  the  parties 
present  resolved   to  eject  the  Government 
without  allowing  them  to  explain  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  them  on  their  scheme. 

The  J)erbeyite  Government  were  accord- 
ingly ejected  by  their  own  Parliament.  Of 
course  there  is  no  apology  for  the  ejection  of 
a  Government  on  the  ground  of  reform,  ex- 
cept the  resolution  to  introduce  a  better  mea- 
sure than  they  will  pass.  In  consistence  with 
that  excuse  a  better  measure  was  promised, 
and  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  for  1860,  that  measure  is  shelved  for 
a  month.  Not  only,  however,  is  this  delay 
proposed  by  the  Government  received  by  the 
members  "  with  cheers  "  but  the  meagre  qua- 
lifications suggested  in  the  bill  are  assailed 
even  by  LiberaTmembers as  dangerously  large. 
All  the  "fancy  franchises,"  originally  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  followed  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  are  omitted  from  the  bill. 
Its  clauses  are  called  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  and  they  form  only  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  among  one  class  and  in  one 
direction.  It  is  among  the  numerous  class, 
indeed,  who  live  in  houses.  Still  they  con- 
sist of  several  branches,  and  the  Reform  bill 
recognises  one  only,  the  tenants  of  houses 
who  pay  rates  and  over  £6  in  rents.  Lodgers 
in  furnished  and  unfurnished  apartments  are 
omitted,  and  along  with  them  the  numerous 
class  who  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  their  house, 
including  rates  and  taxes.    As  the  bill  stands 


it  would  give  a  large  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, and  be  peculiarly  useful  in  counties, 
but  an  equally  good  bill  for   this  purpose 
might  have  been  obtained  two  years  since, 
and  was  rejected  from  party  motives,  and  the 
hope  of  many  that  we  could  bet  better  terms. 
The  years  are  past  and  we  have  to  do  with 
the  present.     This  bill  mav  be  wrung  out  of 
Parliament  by  a  struggle ;  without  a  struggle 
the  people  must  lose  another  year  or  two 
years.     It  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session  that  the  bill  would  not  pass  except  by 
a  pressure  from  without.    Lora  John  Russell 
doubtless  means  now,  and  always  means,  to 
carry  his  measure;    but   can  any  common 
mortal  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Herbert  have  one  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject?    Even  Viscount  Palmerston  and  his 
friends  are  not  desirous  of  pushing  the  bill 
rapidly  out  of  the  house.     In  the  existing 
apathy,  as  it  is  termed,  which  possesses  the 
people,  the  Peers  may  have  an  agreeable  work 
that  they  can  accomplish  "  cheerily ,"  even  if 
the  Commons  do  not  make  the  business  plea- 
sant in  committee.     The  Upper  House  will 
have  a  pretence  for  delaying  the  measure. 
They  are  supposed  not  to  know  a  word  of  the 
bill  until  it  comes  up  to  them  from  "  another 
place,"    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  adjourn  its 
arrival  until  near  the  dog  days.     At  that 
season  it  has  to  contend  against  the  repug- 
nance of  the  Peers  and  the  stench  oi  the 
Thames.    The  Peers  may  plead  reasonably 
too  little  time  to  consider  and  too  long  time 
to  smell.     It  is  true  that,  like  other  people, 
they  consider  now  all  the  bearings  of  the 
subject ;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  help 
their  official  thoughts.    They  must  be  formed 
according  to  routine.     As  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature  they  will  reouire 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  bill  which  they  have 
decided  already  to  destroy  if  it  be  possible. 

We  cannot  praise  tbe  bill  even  in  its  full 
proportions.  It  is  only  an  amendment  of 
evils  existing  that  should  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated. We  cannot  even  regard  it  as  an  in- 
stalment that  may  lead  to  another  dividend 
in  five  or  seven  years.  Already  it  is  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  for  we  have  expended  on  its 
agitation  full  seven  years.  The  measure,  if 
it  passes  in  its  present  state,  mav  regulate 
the  suffrage  for  twenty  years.  If  it  be  cropped 
and  pared  farther  down,  it  will  not  count  as 
anything.  To  those  who  consider  its  defeat 
or  postponement  not  grievous,  in  the  hope 
of  a  better  bill  ere  long,  no  duty  occurs  at 
present.  They  bide  their  time;  wait  and 
watch.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  try  this 
£6  suffrage  an  immediate  duty  presses.  Now 
they  might  save  the  bill.  In  July  they  will 
be  late.  The  taunts  of  covert  and  open  enemies 
are  true.  For  some  time  the  unenfranchised 
have  lived  under  a  spell.    They  have  engaged 
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in  "Jittle  ends"  whan  they  should  have 
been  concerned  on  "  mighty  meant."  Its  of 
no  usb,  quoth  the  sluggard;  and  so  he  starved. 
Its  of  no  use  to  petition  Parliament,  many 
persons  say  and  millions  think,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  of  no  use  not  to  do  it.  Either 
cttaenship  in  this  empire  is  worth  asking  or 
its  not  worth  having.  The  aristocracy  are, 
aooardmg  to  many,  in  the  way,  and  so  they 
are;  in  the  way  of  plans  not  supported  from 
without.  We  have  always  done  the  aristo- 
cracy, however,  the  justice  of  observing  that, 
like  all  other  classes,  they  obey  the  policemen 
who  -say  "  move  on  please/'  They  do  all  that, 
moreover,  not  from  fear.  Like  other  classes, 
bargemen  and  cotton  spinners,  they  have 
"roughs"  among  them;  but  the  aristocracy 
are  en  improving  class,  and  fear  is  not  one  of 
tfcei*  characteristics.  If  they  are  in  the  way, 
and  asked  civilly  to  make  room,  they  will  do 
so,  not  from  any  dread  of  results  but  from  a 
conviction  that  the  British  constitution,  which 
they  greatly  respect,  wants  forward,  and  they 
mutt  not  stop  the  way.  They  prefer  to  stand 
still.  So  do  we  all  by  nature.  Whilethose 
who  are  out  are  contented  to  remain  there, 
nobody  will  ask  them  in.  The  movement 
must  come  from  without. 

For  some  time  past  a  tendency  has  been 
exhibited  at  a  few  meetings,  which  ended  in 
little,  to  abuse  the  aristocracy.  We  abuse 
the  democracy.  They  are  credulous  to  their 
"enemies"  (only  enemies  in  a  limited  and 
political  meaning),  and  indolent,  grossly  in* 
dolerrt.  Lord  John  Russell  has  had  a  limited, 
meagre,  even  pitiable  support  fbr  his  measure. 


The  argument  emnloyedagainst  him  is,  nobody 
wants  you.  We  believe  the  argument  to  be 
based  on  appearance,  because  everybody  con- 
sidered the  Dili  safe,  and  because  it  is  not  a 
settlement;  but  the  bill  is  far  from  being 
safe,  and  a  smaller  measure  may  be  made  a 
settlement.  Only  farther  we  remark  that  if 
our  convictions,  feelings,  and  principles,  in- 
duced us  to  fear  and  to  resist  reform,  we 
should  adopt  this  bill  peaceably.  April  has 
tossed  in  showers  of  snow.  We  are  now  in 
May  without  the  flowers  of  May.  The  east 
wind  still  rules,  and  even  that  poet  who  sung 
the  praises  of  north-easters  must  consider 
that  we  have  had  abundance  of  them  for  one 
year.  Field  that  in  ordinary  seasons  wouM 
be  green  with  briard  or  eight  inches  deep  in 
grass,  look  bare,  brown,  and  scalded.  The 
lambs  are  dying  on  the  hills,  and  the  cattle 
are  drtwpin^  in  the  stalls.  Is  the  lesqon  for- 
gotten wiat  is  only  fourteen  yeafs  old? 

The  settlement  of  one  question  was  taken 
out  of  the  confines  of  the  legislature.  An 
unadorned  eloquence  thundered  from  blasted 
fields,  60  mfrk  and  mournful  that  death  grew 
on  the  earth  and  food  turned  into  pestilence. 
If  the  suffrage  question  is  to  be  settled  in 
similar  suffering,  it  will  not  be  by  a  £6  qua- 
lification. The  settlement  will  shape  itself  to 
the  natural  limit,  although  some  people  allege 
that  there  is  no  natural  right.  We  believe 
it  would  greatly  strengthen  the  constitution, 
and  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  those  who  fear  its  results  should  settle 
now  in  a  more  contracted  form,  and  thus  avoid 
them  fbr  a  time. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Tht  MM  d*  He  fhtt.    By  Gaoate  Euiot,  author 

of  "  Adam  Bede.     3  veb.     London  :  William 

Blatkwood  and  Sons. 

Thb  fortunate  author  Of  Adam  Bede  has  won  a 

far  famed  reputation,   and  the  present   beautiful 

Work  oemes  before  us  under  favourable  auspices. 

The  tide  at  first  appeared  ambiguous,  until  we 

learnt  its  meaning  in  one  of  these  Httle  patches  of 

"fine*   description  with  which    the  whole  work 


A  wide  stain,  where  the  broadening  Plots  hurries  on 
between  ite  beaks  to  the  sea,  and  the  loving  tide  rush- 
ing to  meet  it,  eheeka  its  passage  with  an  impetuous 
embrace.  On  this  mighty  tide  the  back  ships,  laden 
with  the  fresh-scented  fir  planks,  with  rounded  sacks 
of  oIKbearing  seed,  Of  With  the  dark  glitter  Of  coal,  are 
borne  along  to  the  town  of  St  Ogg's,  whidh  shows  its 
aged  fluted  red  took,  and  the  broad  gables'  of  its 
wharves  between  the  low  wooded  hill  and  the  river 
brink,  tinging  the  water  with  a  soft  purple  hue,  under 
the  transient  gtaoe  of  this  February  sun. 


The  floss  is  a  river ;  a  subsequent  passage 
mentions  Dorloote  Mill,  as  "The  mill  on  the 
Floss.'*  The  following  is  an  exquisite  littfa  gem 
of  thought. 


Ho*  lovely  the  little  riveT  is  with  its  dark  changing 
wavelets !  It  seems  to  me  like  a  living  companion 
while  I  wander  along  the  bank  and  listen  to  its  low 


ftlaintive  voice,  as  to  the  voice  of  one  who  is  deaf  and 
oviag. 

The  authorship  of  Adam  Bede,  (although  tlie 
book  appeared  under  a  man's  name)  has  been  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  gentler  set.  Forgetting  her 
masculine  cognomen  then,  we  speak  of  her  in  the 
feminine  gender. 

One  of  hat  ehief  beauties  is  in  her  power  <n* 
description.  She  k  mintfte  in  detail  yet  never 
prosaie ;  saying  always  enough  to  bring  the  scene 
before  the  reader,  yet  not  enough  to  make  him 
weary  of  it.    the  right  word  is  always  )>ut  in  the 
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right  place ;  the  exact  phrase  chosen  which  suit* 
the  Qoowdon. 

It  it  scarcely  fair  to  give  the  plot  of  %  story* 
and  the  only  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding  is  when 
a  notice  is  expected,  and  there  being  no  room  for 
extracts,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  outline 
the  author's  creation.  There  is  up  occasion  ton 
such  a  oonxse  in  the  present  instance,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  extracts  better  understood  and 
appreciated,  we  may  remark  that  the  dramatis  per- 
sons of  the  tale  are  Mr.  Tulliver,  the  owner  of  the 
mill,  lira.  Tulliver,  his  wife ;  their  eon,  Tom,  and 
a  daughter  Maggie.  The  latter  is  toe  heroine  of 
the  story,  and  a  most  interesting  character.  There 
are  several  other  persons ;  but  the  main  interest 
is  concentrated  in  these.  Mr.  Tulli?er*s  views 
with  respect  to  his  son,  are  thus  graphically 
given:— 

What  I  want  is  to  give  Tom  a  good  'eddleation  ae'l* 
be  bread  to  him.  That  was  what  I  was  thinking  of 
wham  I^ave  notice  lor  him  to  leave  th»  academy  at 
Iodyday,  I  mean  to  put  him  to  a  downright  pood 
aahool  at  Midsummer*  The  two  years  at  th'  academy 
'ad  ha'  done  weH  enough  if  I'd  meant  to  make  a 
■utter  and  a  ferric*  of  him,  for  he's  had  a  fine  sight 
laaia  nsbsnlinff  aer  ever  I  got;  all  the  learnin'  my 
snthaar  ever  paid  for  was  a  bit  o*  bireh  at  one  end,  and 
the  alphabet  at  th'  other.  But  I  should  like  Tom  to 
be  a  bit  ef  a  scheUrd,  so  as  he  might  be  up  to  the 
tricks  o*  tbeee  fellows  as  talk  ftne,  and  write  with  a 
flourish.  It  'ud  bee  help  to  me  wP  theoe  law-euits  and 
arbitrations,  and  things.  I  woulcPnt  make  a  down- 
right lawyar  o'  the  lad,  I  should  be  sorry  for  him  to  be 
a  instill,  but  a  sort  o'  engineer,  or  a  surveyor,  or  an 
auctioneer  and  valyer,  like  Riley,  or  one  o'  them 
anaathVl  boeinessei  as  ate  all  profits  and  no  outlay 
onto  for  a  big  chain*  and  a  high  stool.  They're  pretty 
nigh  all  one,  and  they're  not  far  off  behT  even  wi'  the 
law  I  believe,  far  Riley  leeks  Lawyer  Wakem  i'  the 
lace,  as  hard  ae  one  cat  looks  another.  He's  none 
frighted  at  him. 

Mrs,  Tulliver  has  not  the  same  ambitious  views 
a*  her  hnabanri.  for  the  boy.  She  thinks  more  of 
the  ttmsMninfinriftt  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
has  her  doubts  about  "  the  washing  and  mending 
o*  his  clothes.'*  These  indistinct  doubts  lead  to 
the  suggestion  on.  her  part  of  all  educational  pro- 
ceedings being  being  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the 
farrier's  cart.  Mrs.  Tullwer  is  an  excellent  sort 
of  person,  but  not  uncomfortably  troubled  with 
intellect,  or  intellectual  aspiration*,  but  although 
her  character,  on  the  whole,  is  natural  perhaps, 
she  is  at  times  made  very  absurd,  by  having  ab- 
surdities put  into  her  mouth.  And  here  we  would, 
tRnstrattng  the  remark  by  a  specimen  of  the  lady's 
eonvcrsation,  notioe  one  very  great  defect  in  this 
writer's  dialogue.  For  the  sake  of  effect,  she 
makes  her  characters  say  things  they  never  would 
say— utter  nonsense,  in  fact,  which  is  meant  to 
paea  for  run.  The  following  has  nothing  droll  in 
ir,  but  is  simply  ridiculous.  She  says,  after  dis- 
cmaaing  the  interesting  matter  of  airing  sheets  : — 

WeH,  Mr.  TnlHver,  I've  put  the  sheets  out  for  the 
Wat  bed,  and  Kesia's  got  'em  hanging  at  the  fire. 
They  are'nt  die  best  sheets,  I  should  repent  buying 
'em  only  they'll  do  to  lay  us  out  in.  An'  if  you  was 
to  die  to  morrow  Mr.  Tulliver,  they're  mangled  beau- 


tiful, an*  all  ready,  an'  smell  o»  launder,  sett  'uihe  a 
pleasure  to  lay  'em  ont ;  an'  they  lie  at  the  corner  o! 
die  big  oak  linen  chesty  at  the  back;  not  as  I  should 
trust  anybody  to  look  'em  ooi  but  myself. 
Now  all  that  is  simply  absurd.  Poor  people  don't 
look  on  the  solemnity  of  death  with  such  puerile 
feelings.  It  is  silly.  Facetious  dialogue  is  not 
the  forte  of  the  writer.  She  makes  Mrs.  Tulliver 
a  buffoon,  and  puts  words  into  her  month  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  laughed  at.  The  purpose 
is  transparent.  Other  authors  of  eminence  don't 
do  the  same.  The  poor  people  of  8ir  Walter's 
novels  are  true  to  nature ;  they  are  not  made  ab- 
surd. The  droll,  is  a  very  different  style,  only  at- 
tained perhaps,  by  Dickens  or  Anthony  Trollopa, 
now  a-days.  These  are  supremely  droll  in  their 
lighter  passages.  When  writers  of  an  inferior 
calibre  try  to  be  droll,  they  become  either  noaeen> 
sical  or  vulgar. 

But  io  contradistinction  to  the  above  solilaqujr 
on  the  sheets,  we  subjoin  the  following  good  deer 
oription  of  the  child  Maggie  :— 

"You  talk  o»  cuteness  Mr.  Tulliver,"  aha  observed 
as  she  sat  down,  M  but  I'm  sure  the  child's  half  an 
idiot  in  some  things,  for  if  I  send  her  upstairs  to  fetch 
anything,  she  forgets  what  she's  gone  for,  an'  perhaps 
11*11  sit  down  on  the  door  in  the  snaehiae,  an'  plait  her 
hair,  an' sing  to  herself  like  a  Bedlam  en*****  all  the 
while  I'm  waiting  for  her  downetaita." 

Maggie  is  apparently  a,  "  good  1st  aaiagh**" 
She  hates  dressing  herself,  and  brushing  her  hair, 
and  neatness  or  tidiness  of  any  kind  j  but  she 
loves  the  country,  and  the  country  flowens;  and 
reading  too,  in  queer  old  books ;  M^HP*  **  **? 
fond  of  reading.  And  half  her  time)  aha  spends 
wandering  along  the  banks  of  the)  mill-stream  st*r 
dying  nature,  and  the  other  half  in  an  old  attic, 
studying  her  books,  to  which  we  shall  refer  pre- 
sently, and  also  in  another  occupation,  also  for 
future  consideration.  Mm.  Tulliver  is  in  despair 
about  Maggie.  She  prophesies  thai  aha  well  never 
come  to  any  good ;  but  will  meat  with  some  un- 
expected disaster  in  the  way  of  drowning*  or  other 
catastrophe.  She  tried  to  imprasa  Maggie  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  unworthioesa*  and  advocates 
patchwork  as  a  fitting  meana  of  useful  occupation. 
Oq  one  occasion,  when  Maggie  has,  as  usual,  bean 
wandering  on  the  banke  of  the  milUtrcnm,  and  has 
returned  in  a  hopeless  state  of  deshabille,  hex  ano- 
ther delivers  the  following  admonitory  lecture, 

'<  O  dear,  O  dee*  Maggie,''  says  Mrs.  Tulliver, 
"  what  are  you  thinking  of  to  threw  your  bonnet  dawn 
there  t  Take  it  upstairs,  there's  a  good  gal,  an'  let 
your  hair  be  brushed,  an?  put  your  other  pinafore  on, 
an'  go  on  with  your  patchwork  like  a  lady/' 

MaggVe  answer  is  philosophical  :— 

«•  It's  foolish  work,"  said  Maggie  with  a  toss  of  her 
mane,  "  tearing  things  to  pieces  to  sew  'am  together 
again." 

Then  as  to  Maggie's  books ;  to  which  wa  banc 
referred.  Her  library  appeared  to  be  neither  exten- 
sive nor  well  chosen,  Defoe's  History  of  the  Devil, 
being  one  of  the  collection,  and  a  very  great  fa- 
vorite, moreover.  8he  had  Bunyans  Pilgrim** 
Progress,  too;  but  she  liked  the  pictures  better 
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than  the  letterpress  of  this  Utter  work.  As  to  the 
letterpress,  its  ehief  recommendation  seems  to  have 
been  thai  "  there's  a  deal  about  the  de? il  in  it.**  This 
uuamiable  personage,  and  Maggie  is  a  firm  believer  in 
his  personality,  is  her  favourite  study.  ••I'll  shew 
yon  a  picture  of  him,*'  she  says  to  Mr.  Riley,  one 
of  her  father's  friend*. 

I'll  ihow  you  the  picture  of  him,  in  hit  true  shape 
as  he  appeared  to  Christian— the  body  all  Mack  you 
know— (Tom  bad  coloured  it  in]  his  holidays)— and 
the  eyes  red,  like  fire,  because  he's  all  fire  inside,  and  it 
shines  out  at  his  eyes. 

'  The  philosophy  of  this  writer  has  been  highly 
and  deservedly  eulogised ;  but  she  is  not  invariably 
correct.     The  following  is  untrue.     She  says : — 

Plotting  covetousness  and  deliberate  contrivance,  in 
order  to  compass  a  selfish  end  are  nowhere  abundant, 
but  in  the  world  of  the  dramatist. 

That  is  the  first  mistake.  The  world  teems 
with  selfish  and  deliberate  plotting.  It  may  bo  of 
a  very  small  and  puny  kind,  but  there  it  is.  Only 
when  the  plotting  assumes  a  larger  aspect,  is  it 
recognised. 

The  craft  of  the  monarch,  who,  by  chicanery 
tries  to  annex  a  country  to  his  crown,  is  «ki>  to 
the  cunning  of  the  farmer,  when  he  seeks  to  hurt 
his  neighbour,  and  add  a  few  fields  to  his  farm. 
Look  through  the  whole  gradations  of  society.  In 
every  degree  there  is  plotting,  oovetousness,  and 
deliberate  contrivance,  and  always,  of  course,  for  a 
selfish  motive*  Enter  into  domestic  life,  either 
high  or  low  ;  there  also,  in  a  different  form,  will 
the  selfish  policy  be  found.  Neither  is  the  au- 
thoress's context  to  this  assertion  correct.  The 
reason  on  which  she  bases  her  argument,  is, 
that : — 

Plotting  covetonsness,  and  deliberate  contrivance, 
demand  too  intense  a  mental  action  for  many  of  our 
fellow  parishioners  to  be  guilty  of  them. 

We  don't  agree  to  that.  Cunning  is  the  most 
contemptible  of  all  trades,  because  it  is  the  easiest. 
Then  as  to  the  dramatic  villain  being  the  only  one, 
where  this  intense  mental  action  is  observable,  we 
can  but  say,  that  the  dramatic  villain  has  always 
seemed  a  most  transparent  personage  to  us,  grow, 
ing  out  of  nothing,  and  perhaps  relapsing  into  the 
same  element  again.  In  the  following  passage,  too, 
she  is  wrong. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  spoil  the  lives  of  our  neighbours 
without  taking  so  much  trouble ;  we  can  do  it  by  lazy 
acquiescence  and  lazy  omission,  by  trivial  falsities,  for 
which  we  hardly  know  a  reason,  by  small  frauds  neu- 
tralised by  small  extravagancies,  by  maladroit 
flatteries,  and  clumsily  improvised  insinuations. 

That  we  don't  believe.  Our  neighbour's  don't 
trouble  themselves  enough  about  us  to  have  their 
lives  *  spoiled  "  by  these  trifles.  There  must  be 
some  tangible  and  positive  virong  done  and  felt. 
People  are  not  so  sensitive  as  to  be  seriously  hurt 
by  lazy  acquiescence,  and  lazy  omission.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  rebellious  Maggie  is  admi- 
rably drawn.  The  writer  excells  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  children.  Maggie  has  been  annoyed  by 
fier  mother's  refusal  to  allow  her  to  accompany  her 


father  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Tom  home.  Mrs.  Tulliver  is  trying  to  reduce  her 
to  subjection  and  cleanliness  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  moral  advice,  and  soap  and  water. 
Maggie  proves  nefractury  : — 

Maggie  suddenly  rushed  from  under  her  hands,  and 
dipped  her  head  in  a  basin  of  water  standing  near,  in 
the  vindictive  determination  that  then  should  be  a* 
more  chance  of  curls  that  day.  "  Maggie,  Maggie," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Tulliver,  sitting  stout  and  helpless 
with  the  brushes  on  her  lap,  ••  what  is  to  become  of  you 
if  you're  so  naughty  ?  I'll  tell  your  Aunt  Olegg  and 
your  Aunt  Pullet  when  they  come  next  week,  and 
they'll  never  love  you  any  more." 

The  eloquence  of  her  mother  however,  makes  no 
impression  on  Maggie,  who  takes  refuge  in  flight. 

Maggie  was  out  of  hearing,  making  her  way  towards 
the  great  attic  that  ran  under  the  old  high  pitched 
roof,  shaking  the  water  from  under  her  black  locks  as 
she  ran  like  a  sky  •-terrier  escaped  from  his  bath.  This 
attic  was  Maggie's  favourite  retreat  on  a  wet  day,  when 
the  weather  was  not  too  cold ;  here  she  fretted  oat  all 
her  ill-humours,  and  talked  aloud  to  the  worm-eaten 
floors,  and  the  worm-eaten  shelves,  and  the  dark 
rafters  festooned  with  cobwebs  j  and  here  she  kept  a 
Fetish  which  she  punished  for  all  her  miafortunes. 
This  was  the  trunk  of  a  large  wooden  doll,  which  once 
stared  with  the  roundest  of  eyes,  above  the  reddest  of 
cheeks,  but  was  now  entirely  defaced  by  a  long  career 
of  vicarious  suffering.  Three  nails-  driven  into  the 
head  commemorated  as  many  crises  in  Maggie's  nine 
years  of  earthly  struggle,  that  luxury  of  vengeance 
having  been  suggested  to  her  by  the  picture  of  Jad 
destroying  Sisera  in  the  old  Bible.  The  list  nail  bad 
been  driven  in  with  a  fiercer  stroke  than  usual,  for  the 
Fetish  on  that  occasion  represented  Aunt  Glegg.  But 
immediately  afterwards  Maggie  had  reflected,  that  if 
she  drove  so  many  nails  in,  she  would  not  be  so  well 
able  to  fancy  that  the  head  was  hurt  when  she  knocked 
it  against  the  wall,  nor  to  comfort  it  and  make  believe 
to  poultice  it,  when  her  fury  was  abated,  for  even  A  ant 
Olegg  would  be  pitiable  when  she  had  been  hurt  very 
much,  and  thoroughly  humiliated  so  as  to  beg  her 
niece's  pardon.  Since  then  she  had  driven  no  more 
nails  in,  but  had  soothed  herself  by  alternately  grind- 
ing  and  bearing  her  wooden  head  against  the  rough 
bnck  of  the  great  chimneys  that  made  the  square 
pillars  supporting  the  roof. 

The  character  of  Maggie  is  beautifully  drawn 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  although  some  of  the  in- 
cidents which  are  related  of  her  are  too  abruptly 
told,  and  are  scarcely  within  the  range  of  proba- 
bility !  her  flight  to  the  gipsies,  for  instance,  an 
episode  of  neither  point  nor  purpose,  introduced 
for  no  special  reason,  and  containing  no  special 
service.  This  anthor  does  not  excel  as  a  mere 
story  teller.  The  construction  of  her  tale  is  not 
artistic ;  it  is  in  the  graphic  pictures  that  the  merit 
of  the  work  consists.  The  following  remarks,  for 
instance,  on  an  acute  sorrow,  are  truthful  and  ex- 
cellent : — 

There  is  something  sustaining  in  the  very  agitation 
that  accompanies  the  first  shocks  of  trouble,  just  as  an 
acute  pain  is  often  a  stimulus,  and  produces  an  excite- 
ment which  is  transient  strength.  It  is  in  the  slew 
keen  life  that  follows,  in  the  rime  when  sorrow  has  be- 
come  stale,  and  has  no  longer  an  emotive  intensity  that 
counteracts  its  pain  ;  in  the  time  when  day  follows  day 
in  dull  unexpectant  sameness,  and  trial  is  a  dreary 
routine  ;  it  is  then  that  despair  threatens;  it  is  then  that 
the  peremptory  hunger  of  the  soul  is  felt,  and  the  eye 
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and  ear  are  strained  after  some  unlearned  secret  of  oar 
existence,  which  shall  give  to  endurance  the  nature  of 
satisfaction. 

Again,  her  remarks  about  needy  people,  are 
good: — 

There  is  a  chill  air  surrounding  those  who  are  down 
in  the  world,  and  people  are  glad  to  get  away  from 
them  as  from  a  cold  room ;  human  beings,  mere  men 
and  women  without  furniture,  without  anything  to  offer 
you,  who  hate  ceased  to  count  as  anybody,  present  an 
embarassing  negation  of  reasons  for  wishing  to  see 
them,  or  of  subjects  on  which  to  conTerse  with  them." 

That  is  unfortunately  pro? ed  to  be  the  truth  by 
the  experience  of  misfortune.  The  following  is 
admirable.  It  refers  to  a  strong  aud  assailing 
temptation,  and  the  need  of  resisting  it.  We 
read: — 

It  is  the  moment  when  our  rosolution  seems  about  to 
become  irrevocable,  when  the  fatal  iron  gates  are  about 
to  close  upon  us,  that  tests  our  strength.  Then,  after 
hours  of  clear  reasoning  and  firm  conviction,  we  snatch 
at  any  sophistry  that  will  nullify  our  long  struggles, 
aad  bring  us  the  defeat  that  we  love  better  than  vie- 
tory. 

The  above  are  fair  specimens  of  the  style  of  the 
book.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  don't  care  so 
much  for  the  mere  construction  of  the  story ;  its 
principal  iaterest  lies  in  its  many  deep  and  beauti- 
fully expressed  thoughts. 

The  Qordian  Knot.  By  Shiblet  Brooks.  Pp.  376. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington- 
street'. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  the  champion  of  womau,  he  deals 
kindly  with  her  failings;  his  female  characters, 
even  in  their  worst  aspect,  have  some  redeeming 
point.  The  preseut  tale  is  the  story  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  The  mother,  taking  a  fancy  to  another, 
runs  away  from  her  husband ;  the  father,  however, 
5s  a  most  outrageous  scamp.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  child — for  the  mutual  advantage  and 
convenience  of  all  parties — is  shipped  off  to  Eng- 
land. She  takes  up  her  residence  with  an  aunt 
and  uncle  named  Cheritou,  good  and  worthy  people, 
living  in  "  the  quiet  borough  of  St.  Oscars,"  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  great  oity  of  London. 
She  remains  with  them  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  then 
removed  to  the  house  of  another  aunt  and  uncle, 
t>  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer — persons  of  a  very 
different  calibre.  Mr.  Spencer  is  simply  a  com- 
mon-place sort  of  person,  his  wife,  the  very  essence 
of  vulgarity. 

This  lady  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  great  show  in  the  world  and 
s#em  better  thau  they  are,  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
deceits  to  carry  out  the  object.  Before  receiving 
Margaret — the  heroine — she  has  given  her  to 
understand  that  she  holds  an  unexceptionable  posi- 
tion in  society.  "  We  have,"  she  writes,  ••  got  a 
first  rate  house  in  Grower  street,  the  best  house  in 
the  street,  and  the  situation  is  the  best  in  the 
metropolis,  being  alike  removed  from  the  grubs  of 
the  east,  and  the  butterflies  of  the  west ;  in  fact, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 


Mrs.  Spencer  must  have  drawn  largely  on  the 
credulity  of  the  unsophisticated  Cberitons  by 
placing  Grower-street  among  "  the  best  situations 
in  the  metropolis.  However,  much  to  Margaret's 
sorrow,  she  leaves  her  country  home,  and  adopts 
the  town  residence.  Her  first  impressions  of  the 
"house  iu  Gower -street  are  unfavourable."  A 
contest  of  no  very  amicable  nature  is  going  on  in 
the  hall  on  her  arrival. 

A  lady,  in  a  large  dusty  looking,  morning  wrapper, 
was  endeavouring  by  energetic  oratory  to  convince  an 
individual,  unpleasantly  like  a  tax-collector,  that  he 
was  sure  to  be  paid;  and,  therefore,  that  his  taking 
summary  measures,  which}  with  the  aid  of  a  confederate, 
he  was  about  to  employ,  was  perfectly  ridiculous  and 
preposterous. 

The  affair  ends  by  Mr.  Cheiiton,  who  has 
accompanied  Margaret,  paying  the  demand.    Then 

When  the  minions  of  the  Exchequer  had  departed, 
Mrs.  Spjncer  lost  no  time  in  having  the  table  spread 
with  a  heavy  and  luxurious  breakfast.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better,  but  for  small  blemishes,  whence  un- 
favourable inferences  are  drawn,  by  hard-hearted 
observers.  The  mustard  pot  was  quite  empty,  but  not 
quite  clean ;  the  cayenne  had  hardened  at  the  bottom, 
and  had  to  be  poked  up  with  a  steel  pen ;  the  plates 
came  up  cold ;  and  a  suspicious  delay,  and  two  bangs 
of  the  street  door,  implied  that  the  stalwart  Ann  had  to 
run  out  before  the  sugar  basin  could  be  refilled. 

Various  other  vulgar  shifts  are  discovered,  and 
at  last  Margaret,  to  her  infinite  disgust,  learns  that 
her  aunt  keeps  a  lodging  house:  i.e.,  she  takes 
lodgers  (like  others  living  in  grander  situations) 
and  calls  them  "  visitors  V  Margaret  is  infinitely 
annoyed  at  all  this,  and  has  to  submit  to  countless 
mortifications.  Before  long  she  marries,  and  is 
thus  removed  from  this  vulgar  home,  and  here 
begins  the  plot  of  the  tale  and  poor  Margaret's 
trials  and  sorrows,  for  her  husband  is  an  habitue* 
of  the  opera,  and  a  man  more  fitting  the 
" Bachelor"  than  than  the  "Benedict." 

The  following  description  of  a  London  mob 
pressing  forward  in  eager  excitement  to  see  that 
most  horrible  of  all  sights — a  hanging — is  well 
written.  Robert  Spencer,  the  person  named,  is 
the  common-place  husband  of  Margaret's  vulgar 
aunt.  He  has  accidentally  become  entangled  in 
the  crowd. 

Night  had  given  way  to  beautiful  dawn,  and  dawn 
had  prosed  down  into  a  dull  and  gloomy  morning,  when 
Spencer  found  himself  in  a  broad  street  near  Clerken- 
well  Green*  The  street  was  alive  with  population, 
though  the  shops  were  unopened,  except  here  and  there 

an  early  breakfast  house. There  were 

numbers  of  people  about  .  ,  .  .  all  going  east- 
ward. The  crowd  seemed  very  cheerful,  not  to  say 
joyous.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  hum  bier  classes, 
in  their  working  clothes?  but  among  them  were 
numerous  persons  of  a  higher  grade,  and  a  few  dressed 
as  gentlemen.  There  were  great  numbers  of  women, 
but  these  were  al|  of  the  inferior  class,  many  of  them 
clean,  neatly  dressed,  and  pleasantly  excited,  as 
appeared  by  their  smiles  and  fond  laughter.  There 
were  also  other  women,  of  a  clasa  not  ordinarily  visible 
at  that  early  hour,  and  of  these  some  were  fiauntingly 
arrayed,  and  had  especial  smart  bonnets,  of  light  colour 
and  with  flowers,  which  looked  gay  amid  the  general 
sombreness  of  costume.  Some  of  them  were  noisy  and 
i  rampant,  and  were  attended  by  men  not  meanly  dressed, 
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but  of  moat  mean  and  acounoUelly  aspect,  and  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  which  looked  at  you  first  with  eaVontery , 
and  then  shnkingl  y.  Among  the  decent  women,  tome 
had  children  by  their  tide,  and  many  had  babies  in 

their  arms Mixed  up  in  the  crowd  were 

girls  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly  varying  from  ton  to  fifteen, 
and  theae  were  mostly  dirty,  slatternly,  and  impudent, 
making  their  way  on  with  that  indefinite  sort  of  pawing 
and  pushing,  directed  against  no  obstacle  in  particular, 
which  that  class  of  females  adopts  to  facilitate  her  pro- 
gress through  a  crowd.  Boys  were  also  there,  some 
innocent-faced  urchins,  shaggy  and  shoeless,  others 
comfortably  dressed,  and  bearing  the  hard  lines  of 
premature  vice,  and  cunning.  Many  of  these  had  shoot 
pipes,  and  not  a  few  h*d  female  companions  of  their 
own  type ;  but  the  younger  ones  ran  in  and  out,  burrow- 
ing with  their  heads  in  the  crowd,  and  despite  occasional 
cuffs  and  kicks,  getting  well  on  in  the  moving  mass. 
With  it  went  other  lads,  with  bundles  of  cheap  news- 
papers, whose  nam es  they  incessantly  screeched,  ven- 
dors of  eakesi  lozenges,  and  oranges,  a  few  soldiers, 
whose  uniforms  aided  to  light  up  the  picture,  a  few 
bronxed  sailors,  in  high  glee,  a  good  many  trim  police- 
men, who  glanced  with  much  disfavour  at  the  throng, 
and  occasionally  made  a  dive  and  a  plunge,  which 
sometimes  caught  a  boy,  but  more  generally  proved  in- 
effective, and  a  number  of  sturdy  farmers,  many  of  them 
occupying  more  cubic  inches  of  space  than  a  unit  has 
a  right  to  in  this  limited  world.  .  .  .  Gradually 
the  mob  grew  denser  and  denser,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
several  streams  of  a  similar  character  had  met  in  con- 
fluence rownd  a  common  centre.    

Suddenly,  the  withdrawal  of  some  large  object* 
perhaps  a  cart  from  the  neighbourhood,  allowed  the 
portion  of  the  crowd  that  included  Spencer  to  press 
forward  a  few  yards,  when  it  became  as  dense  and  rigid 
aa  before.  But  that  few  yards  had  done  the  business, 
in  bringing  him  past  a  corner  wbioh  had  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  o'  ject  which  had  assembled  the  excited 
multitude. 

Taken  for  itself  this  object  might  seem  scarcely 
worthy  of  so  much  homage.  It  was  not  a  glittering 
trophy*  It  was  not  a  statue  to  be  unveiled.  It  was  not 
a  rostrum  for  so  orator.  It  was  simply  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, of  no  great  height,  erected  in  front  of  one  of  the 
doors  of  a  large  stone  building,  and  from  which  door  a 
passage  of  several  steps  ascended  to  the  platform.  The 
latter  was  sarrounded  by  a  slight  chain-work,  on  rails, 
lest  anyone  should  fall  outside  it  The  description  is 
complete  when  we  have  added  that  two  stout  poles 
supported  a  cross-beam,  from  which,  and  over  the 
centre  of  the  platform,  there  depended  a  short  iron 
chain. 

And  then  after  an  interval  of  pushing,  and 
shouting,  and  jeering,  tbe  last  act  of  this  fearful 
drama  is  played  out. 

As  tfce  minutes  went  slowly  away,  a  spectator  would 
every  now  and  then  glance  up  to  the  clock  of  the 
Church  of  the  Tomb.  When  that  clock  noted  that 
about  three  minutes  only  were  wanting  to  eight  o'clock 
aa  electric  movement  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  here 
and  there  a  woman's  scream  went  up.  Then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  general  and  peremptory  call,  all  hats  went 
off.  Then  there  was  frightful  silence;  unlike  anything 
I  hope  that  the  majority  of  those  who  read  these  lines, 
will  ever  be  able  to  ceil  to  mind.  Again  a  scream  or 
two,  and  a  woman  subsides  in  a  dead  faint — fall  she 
cannot— and  a  strong  arm  in  red  doth  holds  her  up ; 
but  the  soldier's  face  is  fixed  on  the  platform.  And 
now  the  intense  and  awful  silence  is  a  thing  that  can  be 
felt  like  darkness.  It  could  not  be  borne  long ;  it  is 
too  unnatural  for  creatures  to  whom  God  has  given 
breaths  and  voioes. 

The  sweet  grave  sound  of  the  bell  is  given  out  again, 
and  every  man  and  woman  in  that  feerfol  crowd  counts 


the  strokes.  The  hour  of  eight  is  tolled.  One  man 
will  never  hear  the  voice  of  a  church  beJl  again  on  this 
earth. 

Up  the  ascending  passage  slowly  move  seven*!  men, 
all  in  black,  and  they  come  upon  the  platform  and  take 
certain  appointed  stations.  One  of  them  holds  a  book. 
Amid  them  is  a  man  whom  they  have  brought  with 
them,  and  whose  lege  tremble  under  him.  Perhaps  he 
would  cling  to  one  of  his  companions  for  support,  only 
his  arms,  from  the  elbow  upwards,  are  pinioned  to  htt 
side;  but  he  can,  aa  yon  see,  clench  and  open  and 
again  clinch  his  hands  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror. 
His  race  is  very  white,  but  a  shorter  man  advances  to 
him,  and  turns  him  with  bis  back  to  the  Church  of  the 
Tomb. 

We  mutt  apologue  foe  the  length  of  this  ex- 
tended extract,  which  most  still  ran  on  to  sustain 
and  complete  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

The  shorter  man  kneels  on  one  knee  before  the 
pinioned  man  ....  it  is  to  put  some  stout  straps 
round  his  legs  and  fasten  them  together.  His  legs  can 
hardly  tremble  now,  but  he  might  fall  forward  on  his 
face  if  an  arm  were  not  kindly  put  round  him. 

Then  they  adjust  the  rope. 

The  other  end  of  the  rope  is  hooked  to  the  chain  on 
the  beam,  and  all  the  men  in  black,  save  three,  have 
retreated  to  the  passage,  leaving  the  platform  to  the 
three.  One  of  these  produces  a  Urge  white  amp,  draws 
it  quickly  over  the  whole  head  of  the  pinioned  man, 
and  disappears.  He  is  gone  below  the  platform,  I 
know,  though  I  cannot  see  him ;  and  has  got  hold  of  a 
large  handle  which  can  withdraw  thrce  bolts  at  oooe. 
But  two  men  remain  in  presence  of  the  mighty  crowd, 
and  one  is  the  man  with  the  book.  The  man  with  the 
handle  is  listening  below,  wa'ting  to  catch  some  words 

which  will  be  read  from  the  book I  can 

see  only  half  the  man  with  the  rope  round  his  nook. 
The  man  at  tbe  handle  has  worked  it,  and  the  floor  of 
the  platform  has  given  way.  The  pinioned  man  has 
dropped  through,  and  is  hanging  by  his  neck;  hie 
head,  in  its  white  cap,  thrown  back,  and  on  one  aide. 
His  hands  are  moving  a  little,  but  I  am  told  that  in  mis 
case  it  it  merely  a  muscular  action.  However,  to  make 
all  sure,  the  man  who  held  the  handle  is  now  longing 
by  the  hanged  man's  legs.  Ton  can  sec  him  sway  a 
little.    All  is  over. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  above  is  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  terror  of  the  scene  is  bcooghi 
before  the  reader;  while  the  criminal  retaainj 
nothing  but  a  criminal,  and  is  not  Baited  into  a 
hero.  Tho  crowd,  too,  is  only  a  hideous  eoaunoav- 
pleee  assemblage  of  persons,  ail  hurrying  on  un- 
thinkingly to  a  revolting  spectacle.  There  is  no 
peculiar  excitement  in  the  description  making  one 
long  to  be  there;  the  mob  is  a  vulgar  horsec- 
loving  mob,  and  nothing  more  than  that.  Taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  we  have  read  many  of  the 
same  kind  that  we  like  better.  The  episode  af 
Zuleika,  a  little  dancing  girl,  is  a  mistake, 
part  in  the  story  might  have  been  better 
out  in  another  manner.  The  Indian  Ayah,  too, 
seems  a  useless  sort  of  person,  and  could  very  well 
be  dispensed  wltb.  Still,  there  is  much  talent  in 
the  work,  and  there  are  some  excellent  desoriptioajsv 
A  gentleman's  occupation  at  his  club  is  admirably 
sketched  out.  There  are,  too,  some  good  nwanel 
sentiments  which  we  would  willingly  copy  if  we 
had  not  extracted  too  much  already. 
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REFORM    AND    THE    REFORM    BILL. 


The  postponement  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  4th  of  June  will  be  fatal  to  the 
measure,  for  the  session ;  unless  its  friends 
change  their  tactics  and  adopt  in  its  behalf 
more  than  their  past  zeal.  Even  the 
ministerial  journals  cavil  at  the  schemes  of 
their  own  friends.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  one  description  of  revenge,  we  might 
retaliate  in  this  midsummer  many  remarks 
that  we  have  heard  concerning  our  own 
course.  We  considered  the  meeting  in 
Willis's  Rooms  perdition  to  the  Liberal 
cause  for  the  time.  All  events  confirm 
the  idea.  The  Independent  Liberals  were 
sold  like  sheep  by  parties  in  haste  to  con- 
struct a  composite  Cabinet;  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  Infidelity  to  their  opinions,  and 
their  principles  forced  upon  them  by  the 
chains  of  this  coalition.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Earl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell 
is  a  small  symptom  of  the  indifference 
existing  among  the  old  and  pure  Whigs 
to  reform.  The  noble  Earl  correctly  re- 
presents the  aristocratic  feeling  on  the 
subject,  exactly  as  Mr.  Black  correctly 
represents  the  terror  of  an  extended 
franchise  among  respectable  men  in  an- 
other class  of  Whigs.  Honour  to  the 
Commoner  and  the  Peer  alike  lor  free 
talking.  They  both  deserve  sympathy 
for  bringing  out  the  truth  that  is  in  them. 
That  truth  is  a  fear  by  both  parties  of 
the  working  classes.  A  Reform  Bill  will 
be  conceded  by  gentlemen  of  these  prin- 
ciples conditionally.  After  they  have  been 
convinced  that  the  new  electors  will  copy 


rigidly  from  the  old,  they  will  not  object 
to  them.    From  this  point  we  can  com- 

Erehend  their  views ;  and  as  nothing  can 
e  gained  by  a  concealment  of  truth,  we 
express  our  opinion  against  the  possibility 
of  satisfying  them.  No  security  can  be 
afforded  that  the  men  who  would  be  en- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Bill  would  copy 
with  slavish  accuracy  the  conduct  of  the 
present  voters.  A  xleform  Bill  is  unne- 
cessary for  this  purpose.  It  is  neither 
sought  nor  wished  as  an  honorary  object, 
but  as  a  tool.  A  Reform  Bill  only  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  bribery 
corruption  and  expense  of  contested  elec- 
tions, as  they  exist  at  present,  is  unde- 
sirable. The  measure  is  needed  to  enlarge 
the  numbers  to  be  bribed  without  enlarg- 
ing the  means  of  bribery ;  so  that  the 
buyers  may  find  their  money  less  powerful 
than  it  is  now  in  a  struggle.  A  rich  man 
who  knows  his  business  and  nothing  more 
may  desire  to  represent  a  district,  and  be 
willing  to  give  two  thousand  pounds  for 
the  honour.  He  may  be  perfectly  useless 
in  Parliament,  except  to  say,  Aye  or  No, 
or  perhaps  follow  his  leaders  into  p.  lobby 
when  the  Division-bell  rings.  Still,  he 
has  two  thousand  pounds  to  spare.  Among 
eight  hundred  electors  he  finds  one  hun- 
dred persons  who  will  take  ten  pounds 
each  for  their  vote ;  and  as  many  other 
persons  as  he  requires  to  fish  in  filth  for 
these  voters  at  the  outlay  of  the  balance. 
By  doubling  the  number  of  electors  we 
reduce  the  money  power.  The  purchaser 
would  then  have  to  spend  his  money 
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over  two  hundred  to  produce  the  re- 
sult. If  we  assume  forty-five  thousand 
persons  as  the  fair  average  of  constituen- 
cies, the  number  of  males  over  twentv- 
one  years  of  age  among  them  should  be 
nearly  nine  thousand.  One  thousand 
pounds  would  not  do  among  a  thousand 
men  the  marvels  that  they  may  accom- 
plish *mong  a-  hundred.  The  purchase- 
able  portion  of  the  ten-pound  electors  are 
not  ten  times  richer  than  the  average  of 
the  non  electors;  and  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  in  that  case,  if  all  parties  be 
alike  unprincipled,  depends  on  the  relative 
riches  ot  the  persons  tempted.  In  a  busi- 
ness of  this  nature,  also,  as  much  diffi- 
culty exists  in  negotiating  for  one  man  as 
for  another.  Therefore,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  to  be  bought,  infers 
an  increase  of  agency,  of  cost,  and  of 
risk  in  the  trade.  Bribery  will  thus  be- 
come decidedly  mQjre  expensive  with  each 
extension  of  the  franchise.  The  Minis- 
terial bill  is  only  one  step  forward  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  electors ;  but 
it  is  a  step ;  and  th^t  somewhere  out  in 
the  next  century,  the  country  may  reach 
the  total  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  all  po- 
liticians. 

New  electors  are  wanted  to  infuse  a 
determined  spirit  into  the  House  against 
swindling.  What  less  ox  more  than 
pheating  is  the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
§ent  gross  inequalities  of  the  representa- 
tion T  Even  the  little  cure  homoeopathic- 
ally  offered  in  the  Ministerial  Bill  excepts, 
so  faras  can  be  done,  the  peculiar  sins  of  its 
friends.  It  clears  away  paanftilly  small  con- 
servative constituencies,  and  small  doubt- 
ful constituencies  levying  to  smaller  but 
pound  and  whig  constituencies  the  honour 
pf  returning  two  safe  members.  This 
proceeding  is  really  too  gross  even  in  this 
age,  wherp  every  man  telegraphs  to  his 
fnend,  take  care  of  nephew  and  self. 

A  reform  bill  is  wanted  because  the 
present  parliament  favours  all  humane 
measures  only  after  a  struggle.  The 
educational  scheme  proposed  for  Scotland, 
which  was  to  bind  all  sects  together  in 
one  communion  of  instruction,  has  been 
promised  long  and  waited  long,  although 
the  diminutive  doctrinal  variations  of 
Scotland  wouldrenderany  national  scheme 
pot  based  on  split  straws,  easy  and  useful. 
Years  have  been  passed  in  a  struggle  to 
persuade  parliament  that  bleachfields  and 
print  worxs  are  manufactories;  and  the 


business  is  not  yet  completed,  for  the 
bleachers  bill  will  be  probably  found  among 
the  innocents  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  tragedy  among  the  brave  defenders 
of  our  Indian  empire  on  the  Great  Thi§ 
mania  has  never  been  investigated  by  pas- 
liament.  The  negligence  that  sentthr- 
ship  to  sea  without  adequate  provisions 
remains  unpunished.  The  conduct  of  those 
persons  who  shipped  the  soldiers*  wives 
and  children  to  India  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  children  were  decimated 
on  the  voyage,  is  another  unexamined 
and  unpunished  crime  of  the  year.  The 
Commons  do  not  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  thus  these  crimes  are 
overlooked.  If  they  were  more  identified 
with  the  people  such  occurrences  would 
be  the  subject  of  a  sharp  investigation  and 
quick  punishment.  We  dont  allege  that 
members  of  the  Commons  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  suffering-  On  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that  an  equal  number  of  persons 
in  their  position  will  npt  be  fpund  witk 
greater  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  large  and 
practical,  it  is  spaaA  and  snfecul^tive.  We 
peed  it  large  and  practical. 

When  absolute  want  exista}  %monjj  the 
artisans  of  the  Clyde,  not  two  years  since, 
nearly  a  thousand  of  them  offered  tp  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  British  Columbia,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  small  grant  of 
land  at  the  conclusion  of  thpir  service. 
The  memorial  bore  the  signatures  of  these 
men,  and  Sir  Edward  Jjytton  Bulwer  ex- 
pressed most  civil  sympathy  with  their 
sufferings  and  with  their  T^ishes ;  but  he 
could  not  comply  with  them  because  of 
many  obstacles,  among  which  he  mentioned 
particularly  that  the  colonial  lands  were 
made  over  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  H« 
pled  as  his  apology  for  doing  nothing,  an 
enormous  swindle  on  the  nation,  and 
especially  on  our  working  classes,  done  by 
a  parliament  in  which  they  had  no  repre- 
sentative. Even  that  crime,  however,  did 
not  include  British  Columbia,  for  it  is  a 
crown  colony;  but  Sir  Edw'iurd  liyttcn 
Bulwer,  sympathising  truly  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  artizans  on  the  Clyde,  from 
causes  which  they  could  not  control 
directly,  had  not  sufficient  sympathy  to 
examine  his  own  business  so  fully  as  to 
learn  his  geographical  mistake.  If  he 
had  represented  a  considerable  number  of 
working  men  among  his  constituents,  ha 
sympathy  would  have  been  sharpened  up 
to  a  discovery  of  the  truth*    Yet  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Lytton  Bulwer  is  an  excellent  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  him  removed  from  his  seat. 

Within  our  island  every  year  perhaps 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
are  killed  on  the  altars  of  Mammon.  No 
sanatory  reformer  can  place  the  numbers 
under  these  great  round  figures,  and  the 
causes  seem  as  clearly  proved  as  any  other 
facts.  By  Parliament  scarcely  anything 
is  done  tp  avert  this  guilt,  yet  it  has  a 
distinct  remedy,  The  investment  of  some 
part  of  the  money,  say  one  half  of  the 
money,expended  now  on  palaces  and  parks, 
in  the  purchase  of  delapidated  properties 
and  the  erection  of  convenient  and  deco- 
rous houses  where  nurseries  of  disease  now 
stand,  would  in  twenty  years  repaoye  the 
reproach ;  because  the  investments  would 
be  partly  exemplary  and  partially  repro- 
ductive. The  rich  are  not  much  less  con- 
cerned in  this  matter  than  the  poor.  The 
east  wind  tinges  Bejgravia  with  the  mi- 
asma of  Houndsditch.  Wealth  cannot 
build  out  the  wind ;  and  the  seeds  of  fever 
are  more  imperceptible  and  lighter  than 
thistle  down.  The  rich  resemble  ostriohe^. 
In  all  towns  they  flv  from  low  neighbour- 
hoods ;  yet  they  only  put  their  heads  into 
the  bushes  of  their  shrubberies.  One 
writer  on  medical  science  in  connection 
with  India,  says  that  a  helt  of  trees,  will 
often  absorb  or  check  a  current  of  delete- 
rious miasma.  He  may  be  correct,  but 
even  the  belt  of  trees  is  usually  wanting, 
in  our  great  cities,  where  the  rich  are  in- 
terested, if  less  directly  interested,  than  the 
working  classes  in  sanitary  reforms.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  an  outlay  on  palaces 
and  public  buildings.  We  dp  not  want  a 
chief  magistrate  in  a  white  house.  Works 
of  art  are  only  next  to  works  of  necessity 
in  public  value.  Still  they  are  next,  and 
an  infusion  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
electoral  registry  would  put  them  in  their 
place,  not  the  first  but  the  second  place,  if 
the  Exchequer  could  not  meet  the  demands 
for  both.  The  educational  and  sanitary 
arrangements  essential  for  the  mental  and 
physical  training  of  men  and  women  are 
always  postponed.  The  unnatural  deaths 
of  one  hundred  thousand  persons  annually 
in  our  population,  call  for  stronger  reme- 
dies than  any  government  has  hitherto 
proposed.  The  necessary  remedies  are 
above  individual  effort,  and  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  united  action  of  the  com- 
munity ;  bnt  we  have  no  united  represen- 


tation. We  have  patricians — grave,  well- 
meaning  senators.  We  have  an  eques- 
trian order,  of  whom  so  many  take  no  time 
to  think,  that  crude  political  opinions  pass 
among  them  with  no  more  question  than 
the  multiplication  table ;  ana  we  have  the 
plebeians.  The  country  needs  a  fusion  of 
all  these  classes  for  the  common  weal. 

The  late  Baron  Macaulay  terrified  his 
friends  by  alleging  that  Goths  and  Van- 
dals were  possible  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Belgravian  squares.  He  predicted  the 
inevitable  everthrpw  of  the  British  consti- 
tution from  an  extension  of  electoral  pri- 
vileges to  the  operative  classes.  A  gen- 
tleman of  JJew  York  had  written  a 
biography  of  Jefferson,  who  assisted  to 
frame  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  gentleman  recomtaended 
his  own  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
testy  historian  for  England.  The  author 
in  reply,  assured  his  correspondent  that 
he  had  no  favor  for  Jefferson.  He  adduced 
reasons.  Que  of  them  was  the  universal 
suffrage  that  Jefferson  had  introduced  in 
the  united  States.  According  to  Ma&- 
aulay,  that  suffrage  presses  the  States  on* 
wards  to  destruction  from  which  they 
have  only  been  preserved  in  past  time  by 
the  abundance  of  their  waste  land.  When 
their  valleys  shall  all  b&  occupied,  he  be- 
lieved that  human  nature  will  crop  out, 
and  in  a  time  of  trouble  do  its  usual  work. 
So  it  will;  but  the  difference  between 
our  opinion  and  that  of  Baron  Macaulay, 
respects  the  character  of  <?  its  usual  work." 
He  professed  to  be  guided  by  experience, 
but  experience,  like  statistics,  can  be 
wrested  from  its  proper  place.  Baron 
Macaulay  quoted  the  experience  <tf  France, 
but  the  United  States  are  not  France, 
and  especially  they  are  not  Scotland.  The 
proceedings  of  the  French  revolutionists  in 
1798,  in  1830,  or  in  1848,  is  not  a  guage 
of  the  conduct  that  Scotch  constituencies 
would  pursue.  Let  us  add  that  it  can  he 
no  fair  guage  of  the  policy  that  may  be 
expected  in  the  United  States,  if  they  had 
universal  suffrage.  They  have  privileged 
and  they  have  unprivileged  classes,  and 
the  struggle  to  keep  the  unprivileged 
classes  out  of  any  nght.  including  the 
right  to  themselves,  will  dissolve  the 
Union.  We  entertain  no  moral  doubt 
on  that  subject;  and  cannot  hold  any  such 
doubt  while  we  believe  in  the  necessary 
power  of  all  iniquity.  Either  the  Union 
must  destroy  slavery,  or  it  will  repeal  the 
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Union.  It  corrupts  the  influence  of  all 
good  institutions.  It  is  the  little  leaven. 
See  how  it  suppresses  all  freedom  civil 
and  religious.  A  merchant  cannot  offer 
his  goods  for  sale  in  the  Southern  States, 
until  he  has  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
thev  are  not  stained  with  Abolitionist  prin- 
ciples, and  a  missionary  dare  not  preach 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  open 
simplicity.  He  must  mend  and  mince 
the  great  Master's  words,  so  that  they 
may  correspond  with  the  slave  masters' 
works.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,,, 
is  the  abolition  charter.  One  minister  of 
thrf  United  States,  who  is  the  missionary 
to  seamen  at  Havre,  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  memoranda  and  scraps  under 
the  title  of  "Treasured  Moments."  A 
book  of  that  nature  might  be  valuable, 
and  there  are  many  parts  of  this  gentle- 
man's work  extremely  interesting.  He 
apologises  for  American  slavery  by  all  the 
arguments  usual  with  his  class — those  who 
deprecate  the  evil  abstractly,  but  wish 
to  make  the  best  of  it  practically.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  is  preceded 
by  several  mottoes  quoted  from  the  Bible. 
One  of  these  is  the  injunetion  of  the 

Apostle  taken  from  Hebrews  xiii.  3 

u  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds" — 
and  there  the  Chaplain  of  the  Seaman's 
Mission  rat  Havre  stops.  But  there  the 
Apostle  did  not  stop ;  for  he  wrote,  "  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them."  The  latter  clause  gives  much 
force  to  the  command.  It  indicates  the 
sort  of  memory  to  be  entertained  of  those 
who  are  in  bonds.  "  As  bound  with  them," 
is  the  apostolic  sentiment ;  and  it  should 
make  many  men  immediate  abolitionists, 
who  will  be  left  for  all  their  lives  gradual 
reformers  by  "  remember  them  that  are 
in  bonds"  assumed  alone  for  their  guide. 
The  United  States  have  not  universal 
suffrage.  They  have  a  restricted  suffrage 
in  some  States,  and  several  millions  of 
human  beings  have  not  even  a  personality 
— not  being  deemed  intelligent  creatures, 
but  chattels  only,  by  law  ;  although  they 
are  something  different  by  nature.  The 
enfranchisement  of  these  few  millions  of 
human  beings  would  not,  by  itself,  elevate 
the  electoral  character  of  the  Union,  That 
is  not  the  question  there  yet.  The  eleva- 
tion of  these  millions  from  personal  rather 
than  from  political  rights,  causes  the  de- 
fective operation  of  free  institutions  in  the 


States.  Monev  is  the  root  of  all  the  eviL 
One  class  in  the  Union  maintain  slavery 
because  it  is  profitable ;  and  another  seek 
abolition  because  anything  less  is  sinfaL 
Thus  the  politics  of  the  Union  centre  on 
slavery.  All  considerations  are  merged 
in  its  overthrow  or  preservation.  An 
aristocracy  of  race  is  maintained  in  the 
majority,  and  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  social  progress  are  denied  to  the 
minority.  The  latter,  although  a  amafl 
minority  in  the  Union,  predominate  in 
number  over  several  States.  Having 
no  personal  rights,  yet  they  confer  poli- 
tical rights  on  their  possessors.  They 
are  enfranchised  in  one  way — for  the 
owner  of  slaves  votes  for  himself  and  for 
them.  Some  of  the  States  are  thus  placed 
under  a  property  suffrage  of  the  most 
detestable  sort,  instead  of  universal  suf- 
frage; and  from  their  position  they  can 
afford  no  illustration  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples that  might  guide  tnem  on  the 
removal  of  this  terrmle  temptation. 

An  immense  emigration  to  the  United 
States  has  occurred  from  different  Eu- 
ropean countries  within  twenty  yean. 
By  the  common  law  of  the  northern  States 
the  immigrants  have  obtained  the  fran- 
chise almost  without  a  residential  quali- 
fication. Many  of  these  new  citizens 
were  ignorant,  and  a  clannish  spirit  was 

Prevalent  among  them.  The  latter  has 
een  employed  for  evil  instead  of  good  par- 
poses,  and  political  p&rties  existing  in  the 
Union  have  endeavoured  to  gain  the  new 
electors  by  apparent  conformity  to  theirob- 
jects.  The  great  conflict  on  slavery  has 
conferred  importance  on  them,  exactly  as 
it  has  raised  a  spirit  of  annexation  by  any 
means — even  up  to  unjust  wars. 

Baron  Macaulay's  arguments  from  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  would  be 
inapplicable  to  this  country  if  they  had 
been  founded  on  existing  facts ;  but  they 
are  mere  castles  in  the  air,  built  on  theory, 
and  proceeding  on  the  principle  that  "they 
will  take  who  have  the  power,"  if  they 
need.  Employment  is  made  the  cause  of 
common  honesty.  No  higher  estimate  is 
allowed  of  mankind  than  their  general 
morality,  while  it  involves  no  self-denial. 
The  safety  of  property  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  waste  lands,  and  the  citizens 
are  forewarned  that  their  ground  and  their 
honesty  will  be  used  up  together,  The 
opinion  is  worthy  of  a  literary  philosopher, 
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who  lived   In  absolute  ignorance  of  the 

E  reductive  classes.  He  had  not,  he  never 
ad,  the  slightest  connexion  with  them. 
He  was  bom,  educated,  laboured,  thought, 
and  wrote  in  select  circles.  Badicals  were 
the  heart's  dread  of  Hannah  More  at  Bar- 
ley Wood,  and  she  infused  her  terrors  into 
young  Macaulay.  He  forgot  more  desira- 
ble lessons  heard  there ;  but  he  remem- 
bered all  that  he  should  have  forgotten, 
and  he  forgot  all  that  he  should  have  re- 
membered. Thus,  in  his  manhood  he  de- 
nied human  progress,  and  dying  too  early, 
his  u  friends"  employ  his  error  as  an  ar- 
gument against  justice.  It  is  not  a  friendly 
act.  Charity  or  "  love"  would  have  co- 
vered over  this  weakness,  as  in  all,  even 
the  most  gifted  and  the  most  graceful,  it 
has  to  cover  a  "  multitude  of  sins." 

The  reference  to  the  United  States  be- 
came excusable  by  the  employment  of 
arguments,  drawn  from  their  position,  for 
the  extension  of  our  suffrages.  The  Man- 
chester school  urged  them ;  yet  the  United 
States  act  on  strictly  "  protective"  prin- 
ciples. The  Liverpool  financial  reformers 
used  them;  yet  the  United  States,  al- 
though actually  quoted  by  Mr.  Cobden  as 
illustrative  of  direct  taxation,  raise  by 
that  means  no  part  of  their  general  re- 
venue. Errors  of  this  nature — and  they 
are  inexcusable  and  strange  errors — have 
led  to  replies,  until  the  United  States  are 

Jjuoted  against  the  reform  bill  with  reckless 
fervour,  Many  reformers  always  denied 
the  propriety  of  these  references.  They 
can  now  advise  the  "  Hannah  Mores" — 
of  whom  there  be  many,  in  one  sense — 
to  draw  comfort  from  Baron  Macaulay' s 
exceptions.  The  fence  of  the  United 
States  between  property  and  spoliation, 
according  to  his  views,  is  waste  land.  Our 
fence,  being  of  the  same  materials,  will 
have  equal  strength  ;  and  it  is  larger — for 
Britain  has  more  waste  land  in  its  colonies 
than  the  United  States  possesses  within 
their  existing  limits.  Our  reformers  can 
plead  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  bound  to  imitate  the  errors  of  the 
Union ;  and  they  repudiate  slavery  and 
other  mistakes  of  the  States,  not  equally 
gross  but  equally  ostensible.  They  might 
go  farther,  however,  and  retaliate  argu- 
ments of  this  nature.  Are  there  no  errors 
of  legislation  existing,  save  in  the  United 
States  ?  Have  we  no  errors  and  no  mis- 
takes at  home?  Was  not  Baron  Macaulay's 
great  legislative  work  a  grand  mistake 


either  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  "  opera- 
tive." Few  persons  know  that  Baron 
Macaulay  was  for  many  years  a  charge 
on  the  Indian  revenue.  His  great  work 
was  a  synopsis  of  Indian  law,  with  sugges- 
tions for  a  general  code.  It  was  paid  for, 
but  never  used.  He  was  blameless,  but 
the  legislature  or  the  ministries  of  this 
country  have  been  culpable  for  many 
years.  If  we  look  for  errors  and  mistakes 
we  shall  discover  many  among  the  com- 
missions and  the  omissions  of  a  ten  pound 
suffrage,  and  a  most  unequal  representa- 
tion. 

This  opinion  of  Baron  Macaulay's  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  men  of  all 
nations,  all  races,  and  all  religions  will  act 
always  on  the  same  principles.  It  is  infi- 
delity to  education  and  to  faith.  It  is  a 
good  argument,  if  true,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  elective  privileges ;  and  good  also 
against  the  outlay  in  our  own  land  for 
instruction.  Men  labour  to  elevate  their 
race.  Missionaries  leave  their  homes, 
their  land,  its  civilization,  its  companion- 
ships, its  friendships,  its  literature,  and  its 
security ;  and  plunge  into  forest  or  prairie, 
into  arid  deserts  or  tangled  jungles,  to  set 
up  their  tabernacle  by  silent  tarn,  on 
some  lonely  isle  or  by  some  nameless 
river,  or  they  plunge  into  the  depravity 
of  great  heathen  cities  to  combat  the 
demons  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
their  earthly  strongholds.  They  choose 
savages  for  their  companions  :  sinners  for 
their  friends.  By  choice  they  make  their 
home  with  the  debased,  the  ignorant,  or 
even  the  vicious ;  and  why  ?  Frequently 
they  are  men  of  intellect  and  of  taste. 
They  have  proved  to  be  the  pioneers  of 
commerce,  of  cultivation,  and  of  science. 
Already  the  desert  has  literally  rejoiced, 
and  the  wilderness  has  been  glad  for 
them.  Yet  commerce  or  science  is  not 
their  object.  Ambition  is  not  their 
guiding  star.  Avarice  does  not  impel 
them.  They  act  out  their  abnegation  of 
self  to  promote  the  good  of  others.  It 
is  not  a  merely  intellectual  good  or  a  poli- 
tical purpose  that  they  seek.  The  advan- 
tages that  these  matters  may  confer  are 
secondary  in  their  sight.  Still  they  are 
included  in  their  work.  Their  success 
displaces  that  blank  experience  of  which 
philosophers  prattle.  We  have  had  expe- 
rience of  a  nation  for  a  time  brought 
under  great  moral  and  religious  influences. 
Some  such  experience  existed  in  Scotland 
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during  Daniel  De  Foe's  visits.  Were  the 
>eople  prone  to  theft  then  ?  Their  Eng- 
ieh  visitor*  like  Dr.  Johnson,  was  rather 
>rejudieed  against  them.  Still  he  did  not 
relieve  that  he  was  in  any  personal 
danger,  or  an  atom  of  his  property  likely 
to  be  removed,  by  any  unjust  system  of 
taxation  that  they  Would  have  imposed. 

During  the  revolution  in  England 
Oliver  Cromwell  raised  a  body  of  soldiers 
who  were  imbued  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm. These  men  were  drawn  from  the 
general  population.  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
were  brave  men,  but  not  braver  men  than 
the  king's  cavaliers*  yet  there  was  a  wide 
distinction  between  them.  No  great  harm 
occurred  to  aiiy  town  or  village  because 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  quartered  in  its 
precincts,  but  noplacewasimproved  by  the 
visit  of  the  Stewart's  cataliers,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  human  nature  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  to  render  it  less  susceptible 
of  good  influences  than  it  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  late  General  Havelock  served  for 
nearly  all  his  lift  in  a  subordinate  position. 
He  had  only  the  command  of  a  company 
Iff  hen  one  general  officer  called  for  Have- 
lock's  "saints,"  because  they  were  ever 
ready  and  never  drunk.  They  were  then 
in  Burmah.  Years  passed,  and  they  were 
in  the  Punjaub.  As  Havelock  was  a 
Baptist^  his  men  were  called  Baptists  in 
the  army,  the  General  uiider  whom  they 
served  candidly  confessed  his  ignorance  of 
the  disunite  regarding  Baptism;  but  for 
campaigning  he  expressed  his  atixiety  for 
an  army  of  Baptists.  Havelock  had  to 
work  under  great  disadvantages.  He  had 
hot  complete  Control  over  his  men.  He 
and  they  were  expofeed  to  the  taunts  of 
their  companions  in  the  regiment.  He 
had  no  better  material  than  the  average 
of  recruits.  What  he  accomplished,  there- 
fore, may  be  effected  with  greater  facility 
by  a  country  gentleman  on  his  estates,  or 
a  manufacturer  in  his  works.  If  men  of 
property  ignore  all  good  influences,  and 
only  claim  to  rule  the  majority  by  the 
minority,  1ve  appreciate  Baron  Macaulay's 
warning ;  but  if  they  prefer  General  Have- 
lock's  policy,  the  late  Baron's  letter  is  not 
value  for  a  page  of  an  old  almanac.  They 
can  make  their  selection. 

Those  persons  who  have  no  faith  in 
human  progress  can  have  no  reliance  ex- 
cept on  human  strength,  tact,  and  tyranny. 
Motions  to  the  domestic  or  foreign  heathen 


must  seem  to  them  purposeless.  To  them 
they  can  have  no  apparent  object  that  ever 
will  be  felt  in  this  wdrld.  Others  who 
hold  a  more  generous  creed  must  reject 
all  this  sophistry  as  absolutely  unreal. 
The  experience  of  France  is  not  capable 
of  guiding  us.  We  are  not  French  in 
faith  or  in  habits.  Our  operative  popula- 
tion have  few  principles  in  common  with 
the  French  population,  and  those  few  are 
not  objectionable. 

An  argument  is  forced  on  the  commu- 
nity by  many  pamphleteers  and  writers 
on  the  suffrage  who  revive  class  interests. 
The  reform  bill,  they  say,  will  place  the 
power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
labouring  and  working  classes,  and  they 
allege  that  no  class  should  have  an  indis- 
putable majority  in  the  electoral  body. 
They  should  have  discovered  that  theory 
before  this  time.  For  a  long  period  past 
the  classes  above  those  engaged  in  personal 
handicraft  or  labour  have  had  an  indis- 
putable majority  in  the  legislature.  We 
do  not  impute  the  crime  to  them  of  em- 
ploying their  majority  for  selfish  purposes. 
They  have  not  felt  that  need  of  political 
reforms  which  is  sunk  into  the  hearts  of 
many  unenfranchised  men,  and  are  not 
quite  so  helpless.  Many  of  them  can  re- 
move out  of  over-crowded  districts,  and 
qualify  by  other  rneans  the  haunts  of 
disease.  Small  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men are  a  hard-working  class,  but  they 
have  more  hopes  in  the  world  than  wort* 
ing  men.  All  business  is  necessarily  specu- 
lative, and  they  enjoy  its  excitements. 
Long  hours  are  to  them  sufficiently  trying, 
but  they  can  take  an  afternoon,  and  they 
do  get  an  evening,  without  intruding  on 
the  profits  of  the  week.  No  agitation 
will  ever  convince  us  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  are  destitute  of  ex- 
cellent and  sterling  principles,  especially 
towards  all  those  objects  that  can  improre 
the  condition  of  their  neighbours  in  houses 
rented  under  ten  pounds;  but  the  same 
good  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  non- 
electors,  who  do  not  pay  quite  ten  pounds 
annually  for  their  homesteads. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  this  class  of 
liberal  journals*  and  their  corresponding 
pamphleteers,  are  beset  with  difficult  s. 
They  arise  out  of  the  apprehension  that 

*  The  Economist,  belonging  to  Mr.  WOsor, 
the  financial  Romancist  of  India,  is  the  most  in- 
fluential. 
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fehour  would  be  leagued  against  capital 
ixid  property.  They  even  sav  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  directed  by  a  class  exempted 
from  direct  taxation.  We  do  not  support 
the  theory  of  direct  taxes,  and  we  con- 
sider it  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes  ;  yet  nobody  ever  has 
advised  representation  without  taxation. 
Numerous  classes  have  long  paid  taxes 
without  representation,  but  no  solitary 
demagogue  or  writer  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  proclaim  the  reverse  in  this  coun- 
try, and  claim  for  any  class  the  privilege 
to  be  represented  without  being  taxed. 

The  argument,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
extent,   should  lead  to   some  means  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  bakers 
and  butchers  to  society.    Is  a  baker  equi- 
valent to  a  butcher  m  the  social  state  ? 
and  to  prevent  the  bakers  from  injuring 
the  butchers,  or  the  butchers  from  over- 
taxing the  baker,  is  it  desirable  to  allow 
the  two  sections  an  equal  influence  in  the 
Legislature  on  account  of  their  crafts  or 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  f     In  our 
own  departments  inquiry  should  be  made 
regarding  the  mutual  crossings  and  rub- 
bings of  bookbinders    and  compositors. 
Perhaps  the  bookbinders  suppose  that  if 
the  composition  of  volumes  could  be  ef- 
fected at  half  the  present  price,  a  greater 
number  of  them  would  be  sold.      They 
would  have  more  books  to  bind,  and  higher 
wages,  or  steadier  work.      Nay,  it  seems 
clear  that  if  a  man  can  now  afford  ten  shil- 
lings for  a  volume,  in  boards,  when  the 
printer's  wages  and  the     paper-maker's 
wages  or  profits  are  ground  down,  if  even 
they  be  put  down  sixpence  or  one  shilling 
on  the  composition  of  the  volume^ — the 
buyer  could  then  take  the  book  in  calf  or 
morocco,  and  the  injury  to  compositors 
and  paper-makers  would  improve  the  bind- 
ing trades.     Looking  after  that  truism, 
and  all  the  way  it  goes,   we  beseech  the 
friends  of  class  legislation  to  protect  prin- 
ters from  the  ravages  of  binders,  and  both 
from  paper-m&kers.     How  the  supporters 
of  this  system  are  to  work  it,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  because  we  cannot  tell. 
jPerhaps  they  may  revive  the  guilds  of 
former  years,  and  allow  the  seven  trades, 
nr  the  ten  trades,  a  vote  each  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  borough  representatives.      If 
We  could  get  at  their  prmciple,  the  matter 
might  be  traced  out  into  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem; but  in  the  meantime  the  cry  is 
"  Give  us  class  legislation  or  we  perish." 


Is  it  class  legislation  with  or  without  re" 
gard  to  numbers  that  is  wanted  ?      No- 
body yet  knows.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
legislation  by  classes  irrespective  ot  num- 
bers, from  the  dread  expressed  for  the  su- 
periority in  numbers  of  the  working  cl  ass. 
We  are  not,  in  short,  unprovided  with  ex- 
amples.    Norway  has  a  parliament  com- 
posed of  peasants,  of  landowners,   and  of 
the  ministers  of  religion.     Scotland  had  a 
parliament  of  freeholders,  of  burghers,  and 
of  ministers.     In  Norway  and  other  Scan- 
dinavian states,  the  parties  occupy   diffe- 
rent houses.     In  Scotland,  the  burgher, 
the  ecclesiastic,  the  freeholder,  and  the 
peer  sat  together.     That  plan  was  intel- 
ligible   The  peer  represented  himself,  all 
his  possessions,  and  all  who  lived  upon 
them ;  the  burgher  represented  his  town, 
and  all  who    lived  therein;   the   ecclesi- 
astic sat  like  the  peer,   in  virtue   of  his 
lands  and  all  his  tenantry  ;  the  freeholder 
was  a  squire  or  a  peer  in  progress,  but  not 
yet  ripe.     Is  that  the  scheme  required  by 
the  advocates  of  class  legislation  now,  who 
have  exempted  one  class  from  legislation 
hitherto?     One  of  these  gentlemen  says 
that  a  clever  working  man  has  no  difficulty 
in  saving  £150  to  £200  before  his  thirtieth 
year,  if  he  will  abstain  from  marriage ;  and 
that  will  give,  him  a  vote.      The  theorist 
does  not  recollect  that  he  may  be  among 
the  number  of  u predicted  men"   forbid- 
ding to  marry ;    but  if  the   money  were 
saved,  how  is  it  to  be  invested  ?    At  pre- 
sent, says  the  law,  only   in  houses   and 
lands.      As  to  houses,  the  investments 
would  prove  in  a  short  time  unproductive. 
The  excess  of  houses  would  destroy  the 
value  of  property  not  now  the  most  remu- 
nerative,   it  would  be  one  form  of  con- 
fiscation by  law.    The  practice  of  "  every 
man  his  own  landlord,"  would  ruin  not  a 
few  owners  of  house  property,  and  they 
would  pay  a  small  income  tax  with  greater 
pleasure  than  they  could  find  themselves 
some  day  the  owners  of  houses  that  no- 
body would  rent. 

As  to  land,  it  cannot  be  got  at  a  paying 

Erice.  for  it  has  a  fancy  value.  Rich  men 
uy  land  not  as  an  investment  merely,  but 
to  have  a  place  of  their  own ;  and  it  is  not 
sold  in  small  quantities.  The  only  quali- 
fication that  a  Scotch  or  Irish  artizan 
could  obtain  is  in  a  house,  and  it  is  not  a 
good  investment  for  a  man  who  may  need 
his  money  to-morrow.  In  these  circum- 
stances no  objection  should  be  made  to  tf 
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savings  bank  qualification.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  it,  and  why  docs  he  not 
retain  the  scheme  ?  Is  it  only  because 
Mr.  Disraeli  adopted,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives closed  with  it,  adding  ten  pounds  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  fifty  pounds  ?  That 
would  be  a  reason  unworthy  of  a  states- 
man; but  many  things  are  done  unworthy 
of  any  good  reputation.  The  entire  op- 
position to  the  bill  of  1858-appears  now  to 
have  been  wholly  factious,  and  founded  on 
no  more  honest  principle  than  the  deter- 
mination to  keep  influence  and  place  in 
the  possession  of  one  party. 

Trie  budget  and  the  commercial  treaty 
of  the  present  year  were  necessary  preli- 
minaries of  the  farce  now  performing  in 
the  Commons.  By  raising  a  number  of 
discussions  which  were  not  urgent,  they 
occupied  the  nights  which  should  have 
been  employed  m  the  discussion  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  At  the  same  time  they  gave 
a  hard  hit  to  the  interests  of  domestic  la- 
bour, and  by  introducing  virtually  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  labourers  into  the  mar- 
ket, without  any  return,  they  enabled  the 
cotton  princes  to  bargain  on  better  terms 
with  their  operatives.  If  they  did  not 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour, 
they  prevented  a  rise,  and  their  future 
consequences  have  to  be  ascertained.  In 
the  meantime,  they  have  secured  empty 
cupboards  in  Coventry,  Nottingham,  and 
in  Spitalfields.  Even  manufacturers  in 
Macclesfield,  and  other  places  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  express  anxiety  at 
the  improvidence  which  having  flung  away 
everything,  sends  our  commissioners  and 
the  representatives  of  our  manufacturing 
classes  over  to  Paris  on  an  excursion  in 
forma  pauperis,  each  man  begging  for  him- 
self and  nis  interest  mercy  from  the 
French  commissioners,  and  the  chance  of 
selling;  them  something.  There  never 
was  m  this  country  a  more  debasing 
spectacle,  if  examined  rightly ;  and  we 
confidently  believe  that  no  man  calmly 
considering  the  matter,  can  say  that  our 
diplomatists,  our  Government,  and  our 
parliament  were  justified  in  closing  a 
a  treaty,  for  during  ten  years,  free  admis- 
sion to  French  goods  in  our  ports,  without 
any  settlement  of  the  terms  on  which 
British  goods  might  enter  French  ports. 
We  were  blamed  in  the  press  rather 
enthusiatically,  or  bitterly  blamed,  we 
must  say,  three  months  since  for  exposing 
the  tendencies  of  the  Budget  and    the 


Treaty ;  but  now  the  latter  has  few  friends 
except  the  apparent  apologists  and  organs 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  only  domestic 
good  contained  in  the  former,  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty,  is  rejected.  Louis 
Napoleon  nas  triumphed  over  our  diplo- 
matists in  everything,  and  he  and  they 
have  crushed  the  small  Reform  Bill  which 
Lord  John  Russell  was  permitted  to  offer. 

Was  that  bill  ever  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  becoming  law 
during  the  present  year?  We  warned 
reformers  three  months  since  that  the 
Cabinet  did  not  intend  to  carry  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1860.  Look  at  its  history. 
Parliament  met  at  the  close  of  January, 
but  the  Reform  Bill  was  not  produced 
until  the  1st  March.  It  was  read  a  second 
time  before  Easter,  and  the  committee  on 
the  bill  was  deliberately  postponed  until 
the  4th  June.  A  discussion  was  raised 
upon  some  formal  points  connected  with 
the  measure,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bills  to  1861,  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  settled  the  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish bill,  although  Sir  J.  Fergusson  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  269  to  248.  The  pairs  make  no 
difference  on  the  majority,  and  on  the  11th 
June  Lord  John  Russell  withdrew  the 
English  bill  without  even  a  distinct  pledge 
for  next  year. 

Any  pledge  would  have  been  useless. 
None  more  oinding  than  the  origin  of 
this  ministry  could  have  been  given.  A 
reform  bill  had  been  promised  annually 
tor  six  years.  The  country  had  the  as- 
surance of  the  Russell  cabinet,  the  Aber- 
deen cabinet,  and  the  Palmerston  Govern- 
ment that  a  bill  conceding  some  equalisa- 
tion of  the  membership,  and  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  should  pass.  The  Earl  of 
Derby's  government  introduced  their  bill. 
The  Opposition  under  the  leadership  of 
Lord  John  Russell  refused  to  allow  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  in  1858.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  and  again  the  Op- 
position by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Derby  government  as  adequate  and 
sufficient  reformers,  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  their  new  Reform  Bill  in  1859. 
The  session  was  then  far  advanced,  and 
when  the  Derby ites  resigned,  the  coali- 
tion or  Reform  Cabinet  postponed  their 
"adequate"  measure  until  1860.  We 
have  seen  its  fate.  The  present  Ministry 
defeated  one  bill  in  1858,  prevented  the 
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proposal  of  another  bill  in  1859,  and 
withdrew  their  own  bill  in  1860,  although 
it  is  the  eighth  year  of  promise  on  their 
part. 

The  Conservative  party  have  endea- 
voured to  avenge  the  injuries  of  1858  and 
1859  by  a  Fabian  or  obstructive  policy  in 
1860 ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  evil-designed  than  the 
friends  of  the  Ministry.  If  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  the  member  for  Ayrshire,  pro- 
posed the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  the  member  for  Eye,  had 
proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  bill  until 
the  completion  of  the  census  in  1861.  If 
the  Conservative  party  proposed  twenty 
amendments  for  consideration  in  com- 
mittee, the  Liberals  had  booked  seventy 
notice  3  of  a  similar  tendency.  The  ob- 
structions were  not  divided  equally,  for 
the  majority  of  them  were  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  bill  by  professed  friends. 

Nobody  wants  reform,  according  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill.  Petitions  have  not 
been  sent  to  Parliament.  Great  meet- 
ings have  not  been  held  in  large  towns. 
Political  unions  do  not  cover  the  land. 
The  police  and  the  yeomanry  have  not 
been  required  to  prevent  the  expression 
of  opinion;  and  yet  great  provocations 
have  been  offered  to  the  unenfranchised. 
They  have  been  described  as  ignorant, 
immoral, .  unqualified  to  tell  an  honest 
man  from  a  rogue.  Vicious  designs 
have  been  ascribed  to  them  against  pro- 
perty. They  are  said  to  be  the  dupes  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends;  yet  they  have 
not  petitioned  for  Mr.  Bright's  measure. 
The  "  bold  peasantry"  are  not  qualified  to 
vote.  The  "  wall  of  fire"  wanted  around 
our  "  much-loved  isle"  consists  of  particles, 
that,  unless  kept  in  their  proper  place, 
would  burn  up  the  island's  prosperity. 
The  artisans  who  are  the  dupes  of  Mr. 
Bright  are  also  the  dupes  of  Mr.  Potter. 
Bright  and  Potter  are  tne  great  bugbears 
to  the  devoted  friends  of  class  legislation, 
who  do  not  see,  or  do  not  wish  to  see, 
that  Bright  and  Potter  are  antagonistic 
agents,  calculated  to  neutralise  their  re- 
spective objects. 

The  unenfranchised  are  ignorant,  but, 
if  so,  the  Legislature  deserves  great  re- 
proach. They  are  intemperate,  but  why 
then  cheapen  wines  and  brandy,  and  esta- 
blish a  multitude  of  new  temptations  ? 
They  are  improvident,  but  why  does  not 
the  Legislature  establish  a  pro-economy 


franchise  ?  They  are  irreligious,  but  what 
evidence  is  found  in  their  neglect  of  them 
by  highly  paid  functionaries  for  this  state- 
ment s  They  are  irreligious,  and  so  are 
all  mankind  naturally ;  but  what  proof 
of  the  assertion  is  to  be  found  in. the  suc- 
cess that  has  followed  any  adequate 
means  used  to  interest  them  in  religion? 
All  these  assertions  are  only  excuses  for 
perpetuating  injustice.  The  apathy  of 
the  unenfranchised  is  referable  to  the 
apathy  of  the  press,  and  the  promises  of  a 
measure  of  Reform  made  solemnly  by  all 
parties.  In  the  press,  amongst  our  own 
class  of  publications,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  promote  this  measure,  or  any  si- 
milar measure,  or  any  degree  of  reform, 
except  in  our  own  pages.  The  public 
deemed  petitions  unnecessary.  A  bul  had 
been  promised,  aud  its  nature  had  been 
explained.  It  excited  little  enthusiasm. 
The  blunder  of  a  perverted  representa- 
tion of  constituencies  was  preserved  with 
a  slight  addition  to  the  franchise  in 
boroughs,  and  a  decided  addition  in  coun- 
ties; although  lawyers  professed  to  doubt, 
and  its  autnor  not  to  know,  whether  it 
stood  by  rating  or  by  rental,  and  whether 
taxes  must  be  paid  by  the  occupier  or 
the  tenant,  ere  the  tenant  could  vote.  A 
measure  of  this  nature  did  not  find  many 
partisans  out  of  doors,  but  it  met  with  no 
opposition.  The  unenfranchised  did  not 
assemble  for  the  assertion  of  abstract 
rights.  They  left  their  case  with  the  Par- 
liament, and  would  have  rather  welcomed 
far  less  than  their  claims,  conceded  to  the 
still  small  voice  of  reason,  than  their  full 
rights  yielded  in  the  storm  of  excitement 
and  of  passion.  This  bill  would  have  an- 
swered many  grievances,  as  an  evidence 
that  the  Parliament  sought  out  their  duty 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  driven  into  it — as 
a  proof  that  they  confided  in  the  people, 
and  that  their  testimony  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  artizans  and  the  virtues  of 
the  peasantry  was  the  expression  of  sin- 
cere thoughts,  and  not  merely  words  used 
at  place  and  time  convenient.  We  have 
long  foreseen  the  issue,  at  least,  for  the 
present  year ;  but  it  might  have  come 
with  better  grace,  and  more  substantial 
reasons,  than  have  been  used  to  vindicate 
the  withdrawal  of  this  bill.  The  honest 
truth  that  few  members  cared  to  meet 
another  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  a 
general  election  in  18  GO,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  1859  and  the  trials  of  1857, 
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might  have  been  told.  The  expenditure 
on  these  Occasions  exhausts  spare  money, 
and  dften  digs  into  capital.  Members  do 
not  like  it,  and  would  prefer  triennial  Par- 
liaments to  this  chance  work. 

Mr.  Disraeli  Said  that  he  could  not  form 
a  good  opinion  of  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try who  had  no  desire  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise. The  statement  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
mixed  much  in  society.  A  man  who  does 
not  seek  the  right  to  vote  wants  one  of  the 
nobler  springs  of  action  and  of  thought. 
If  the  politicians  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  party 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite 
party  be  right,  and  the  people  be  alto- 
gether apathetic  on  the  subject,  five- 
sixths  of  them  are  deservedly  without  the 
pale  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  regard. 

We  have  never  advocated  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  as  a  party  question, 
or  as  one  calculated  to  afford  a  triumph  to 
any  Set  of  men  5  but  as  the  means  of  bind- 
ing more  closely  the  different  classes  in 
this  country,  and  of  destroying  that  caste 


feeling  which  is  apparent  among  us.  We 
have  devoted  to  it  that  share  of  space  and 
time  deserved  by  its  importance,  and  even 
taken  our  publications  somewhat  out  of 
their  natural  dates  to  suit  its  different 
turns.  The  proceedings  of  May  and  June 
form  a  defeat,  and  a  disastrous  defeat,  to 
the  friends  of  such  a  franchise  for  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  subjects  as  their  rulers  deem 
essential  for  the  interests  of  Italians.  The 
defeat  has  been  achieved  cleverly.  It 
may  teach  discretion  in  future.  If  the 
supporters  of  an  equalised  representation 
and  an  honest  franchise  practically  repu- 
diate the  charges  of  apathy,  and  without . 
wasting  summer  begin  now  to  prepare  for 
the  struggle,  refuse  to  be  led  astray  by 
bye-play  on  budgets  or  treaties ;  or  a 
small  tax  or  a  great  and  foreign  revolu- 
tion ;  but  stick  demurely  and  steadily  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  British  people, 
they  will  wrest  from  Parliament  a  better 
bill  in  1861  than  they  would  have  accepted 
gratefully  as  a  gift  in  the  present  year 
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The  builder's  strike  in  London,  of  last  jear,  is 
fresh  in  ibe  memory  of  the  operatives,  their  fa- 
milies, and  the  tradesmen  with  whom  thej  dealt. 
The  history  of  their  proceedings  need  not  be  nar- 
rated here.  It  began  in  nothing  and  ended  in  lit- 
tle more  than  misery.  Last  year  we  deemed  the 
large  masters  less  considerate  than  the  men  in  their 
conduct,  and  we  think  so  still.  The  employers,  on 
a  large  scale,  claim  to  be  highly  intelligent  men, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  claim ; 
yet  they  were  guided  by  the  advice  of  persons  not 
in  their  trade,  and  they  affixed  stipulations  to  the 
resumption  of  business  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Those  foolish  and  oppressive  proposals  were 
withdrawn.  Labour,  after  a  dreary  period  of  idle- 
ness and  waste,  was  resumed,  and  we  supposed 
that  the  men  were  again  gradually  creeping  into 
strength,  when  this  document  appeared  : — 

"  Conference  of  United  Building  Trades,  11,  Rochester- 
terrace,  Westminster,  May  25. 
"  Gentlemen, — We  approach  you  once  more  for  the 
purpose  of  respectfully  requesting  you  to  concede  to 
us  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine 
hours  per  day.  In  making  this  fresh  presentment  of 
our  desire  for  the  '  NineJHours  Movement,'  we  are  con- 
fident that  a  more  careful  and  impartial  consideration 
of  the  subject  will  induce  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  your  interests  as  employers  will  not  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  concession  of  the f  nine  hours '  boon  to 


the  earnest  and  respectful  solicitation  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  your  establishment. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  confident  that 
the  condition  of  the  workmen,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  will  be  greatly  improved  through 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  reduction.  In  this  convic- 
tion we  are  fully  sustained  by  the  results  of  similar  re- 
ductions of  daily  toil  in  other  departments  of  industry, 
Tn  London,  and  generally  throughout  the  provinces, 
the  clerks  and  warehousemen  have  agitated  for  a  very 
considerable  shortening  of  the  hours  of  work.  Their 
efforts  have  been  completely  successful,  and  the  result 
has. been  an  immense  gain  to  the  men,  without  the 
slightest  loss  to  the  masters.  On  the  contrary,  the 
establishment  of  better  and  friendlier  feelings  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  has  not  only  conduced 
to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  parties,  but  has  also  been 
productive  of  no  small  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  em- 

ft! oyer.  The  operdtire  builder's  hours  of  toil  are  at 
east  as  many  as  the  clerk  s  and  warehouseman's,  the 
distance  between  his  home  and  his  place  of  work  is  in 
general  longer,  his  right  to  mental  improvement  as 
sacred,  bis  need  greater,  and  the  claims  of  his  fa- 
mily to  his  personal  superintendence  as  obvious 
and  urgent  These,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons which  we  deem  deserving  of  your  cooside  ation  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  we  have  to  urge  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  age  towards  the  reduction  of  daily  toil 
in  every  branch  of  employment ;  the  wide-spread  and 
constantly  increasing  cravings  of  the  working  classes  for 
a  higher,  intellectual,  and  a  purer  moral  condition  of 
existence;  the  immense  difficulty,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  administering  to 
this  desire  for  mental  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
operative  builders  are  concerned,  without  a  diminution 
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of  the  hours  of  toil ;  and  the  determination  oil  our  part, 
mm  well  aft  on  the  part  of  oar  fellow-workers  throughout 
the  country,  not  to  cease  the  prosecution-of  the  present 
agitation  until  the  boon  of  the '  nine  hours'  has  been 
conceded.  This  last  fact  we  submit  to  jour  attention, 
not  in  any  boastful  or  defiant  spirit,  bat  lest  you  should  be 
so  far  deceived  as  to  imagine  that  the  operative  builders 
Are  to  be  diverted  from  the  demand  for  the  '  nine  hours' 
movement'  (sic).  Rest  assured  that  the  determination 
to  assure  this  amelioration  of  our  condition  is  too  deeply 
tooted  in  our  hearts  for  any  amount  of  resistance  to 
torn  as  from  oar  purpose,  and  that  the  chief  effect  of 
any  severities  to  which  we  may  be  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  this  demand  will  be  to  deepen  our  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  for  which  we  have  suffered,  and 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  persevere  in  our  agitation  un- 
til success  has  crowned  our  endeavours.  Id  conclusion, 
gentlemen,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  next  to  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  we  are  devo*ed,  our  chief 
desire  is  to  witness  the  establishment  of  a  perfectly 
friendly  feeling  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
that  the  conviction  that  the  granting  our  present  de- 
mand will  be  powerfully  conducive  to  this  most  de- 
sirable result  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  now  ask  you 
in  the  most  earnest  and  respectful  manner  to  concede 
this  reduction  in  the  hours  of  our  daily  toil. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  the  United  Bat  I  ding 
Trades,  yours  respectfully, 

*'  Gko.  Potter,  Secretary." 

Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  this  circu- 
lar, rumours  were  current  of  another  intended 
strike,  and  some  objections  had  been  taken  in  the 
yard  of  Mr.  Anley,  a  builder  of  St.  Luke's,  to  the 
employment  of  two  men  who  had  signed  the  de- 
funct declaration.  We  shall  refer  to  that  case  iu 
some  subsequent  sentences.  In  the  meantime, 
we  notice  that  these  reports  originated  and  the 
circular  was  published,  as  oar  Irish  friends  would 
say,  convenient  to  Mr.  Black's  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  avowedly  on  account  of  these  strikes. 
Mr.  Potter  and  bis  committee  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  desire  to  thwart  the  Reformers  iu  carrying 
out  that  instalment  of  reform  which  Lord  John 
Russell  produced,  and  has  now  withdrawn ;  but 
letters  were  read  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  against  legislation  until  after  the 
census  of  1861,  which  he  said  were  received  from 
working  men  who  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  appa- 
rently because  it  went  too  far !  We  can  only  re- 
gret now  that  this  agitation  was  reproduced  duriug 
May,  as  it  forms  an  excuse  for  delaying  legislation, 
which  would  have  afforded  some  additional  power 
to  the  working  classes;  but  we  cannot  dissent 
from  any  of  the  reasons  for  short  time  adduced  in 
this  document. 

The  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Potter  resem- 
ble those  used  in  this  magazine  to  defend  the  re- 
quest for  a  day  of  nine  hours,  last  year.  The 
operatives  in  the  building  trade  in  London  have 
often  to  travel  over  several  miles  to  their  work. 
It  k  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  cannot  bring  their  dwellings 
near  to  their  employment,  for  that  would  involve 
perpetual  changes.  Their  meals  cannot  always  or 
frequently  be  taken  in  their  own  homes,  and  they 
either  incur  considerable  expense  on  this  head,  or 
have  their  daily  bread  in  an  uncomfortable  state. 
An  average  of  two  hours  may  be  added  to  each 


day's  work  for  journies,  and  one  hour  for  meals. 
Nine  hours  work  gives  twelve  hours  from  home, 
and  ten  hours  work  gives  a  day  of  seven  a.m.,  to 
eight  p.m.  A  man  may  work  in  his  own  home 
or  its  neighbourhood  for  all  these  hours  and  main- 
tain some  surveillance  over  his  family ;  but  the 
case  is  utterly  changed  when  he  is  absent  from 
home.  The  operative  builder  cannot  have  much 
time  for  his  own  or  for  his  family's  improvement. 
He  has  leisure  to  drink  a  pint  or  half-a-dozen  pints 
if  he  likes  them,  and  unless  he  be  a  strong  minded 
man,  he  will  grow  probably  to  relish  them  •'  over 
well."  All  the  arguments  in  Mr.  Potter's  circu- 
lar are' perfectly  good,  and  it  contains  nothing 
which  can  be  offensive  to  any  employer  who  intel- 
ligibly seeks  the  welfare  of  his  workmen.  Still, 
the  circular  is  treated  as  a  notice  of  a  strike,  and 
a  declaration  of  war  We  could  not  suppose  that 
these  measures  are  intended  at  the  present,  qr  at 
any  early  time.  The  men  may  intimate  their  pur- 
pose by  every  legitimate,  means  to  struggle  for  a 
day  of  nine  hours ;  and  why  should  they  be  re- 
garded more  than  shopkeepers  as  objects  of  suspi- 
cion. The  aristocracy  in  the  west  of  London  have 
only  in  the  last  month  issued  their  circular  to  shop 
keepers  urging  them  to  close  their  places  of  busi- 
ness early  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  that  the  per* 
sons  in  their  employment  may  joiu  a  corps  of  vo- 
lunteers. We  have  even  read  hints  of  exclusive 
dealing  very  plainly  stated  against  those  shop- 
keepers who  continue  to  keep  their  places  open 
after  the  given  hour  on  Saturdays.  These  warn- 
ings are  more  plainly  expressed  than  in  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's circular,  and  we  suspect  that  if  the  London 
peeresses  and  peers  who  issue  them,  were  brought 
before  some  police  magistrates,  they  would  be  held 
to  bail  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  realise  the  idea  of  equal  jus- 
tice in  our  land.  Surely  the  laudable  scheme  for 
the  shopkeepers  cannot  be  a  horrid  felony  when 
applied  to  the  workmen.  The  majority  of  shops 
are  not  open  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  some 
little  time  is  allowed  for  meals ;  but  we  do  agree 
in  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  shopkeeping  move- 
ment, and  fear  even  by  a  comparison  to  injure  a 
good  purpose. 

We  referred  already  to  a  case  brought  before 
Mr.  Corrie,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Clerkenwel). 
The  men  were  charged  with  threatening  their  em- 
ployer, and  the  threat  takes  the  form  of  a  letter 
expressing  their  purpose  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment "  immediately,"  unless  two  men  in  the  work, 
who  had  signed  the  declaration,  were  dismissed. 
The  intimation  was  wrong  both  in  its  cause  and 
in  its  purpose.  It  was  wrong,  to  leave  their  em* 
ployment,  or  propose  to  leave  it,  "  immediately" 
and  without  the  common  warning ;  and  we  think 
it  was  scarcely  judicious  for  one-hundred  men 
to  strike  because  they  had  discovered  two  "  decla- 
rationiats"  among  them.  If  auy  intention  had  been 
exhibited  to  place  "  conformists"  in  the  situa- 
tions of  "non-conformists"  to  an  exploded  test,  the 
case  would  have  been  different;   but  two  men 
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must  not  be  persecuted  out  of  their  daily  bread 
because  tliey  may  have  been  driven  by  the  claims 
of  a  family,  by  want  or  by  weakuess,  into  con* 
formity  with  an  oppressive  document.  At  any 
rate  the  employed  should  have  given  their  em- 
ployer a  fair  warning  of  their  intentions  to  quit 
work.  These  questions  were  not,  however,  brought 
into  the  magistrates*  judgment,  who  held  that  the 
parties  might  have  been  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  their  letter  contained  a  threat.  He  also 
asserts  that  the  higher  courts  have  confirmed  these 
opinions  in  a  former  case  appealed  from  his  judg- 
ment. If  he  correctly  understands  his  own  old 
case,  and  explains  its  bearings  on  the  present,  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
security  in  writing  letters. 

We  subjoin  the  precise  words : — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  joiners  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Anley,  Tuesday  evening,  May  15,  I860,  it  was  re- 
solved :  — "  That  Mr.  An  ley  be  given  to  understand  that 
unless  the  men  who  are  working  under  the  declaration 
in  his  shop  be  discharged,  and  we  have  a  definite 
answer  by  dinnertime  to  that  effect,  we  cease  work  im- 
mediately." 

The  language  of  the  letter  is  not  civil ;  the 
purpose  to  oease  work  immediately  is,  we  think, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  illegal, 
therefore;  but  Mr.  Corrie  says  that  the  letter 
contains  a  threat  in  the  nature,  not  in  the  circum- 
stance, of  the  communication.  If  he  means  that 
the  letter  would  have  been  still  a  threat,  although 
the  men  had  substituted  for  the  word  "  imme- 
diately" the  words  "at  the  expiry  of  the  cus- 
tomary notice,"  the  law  cannot  be  altered  too 
soon ;  for  it  must  be  an  oppressive  law  forbidding 
the  employed  from  expressing  their  opinion  to  the 
employers. 

We  learn  from  other  cases  in  the  police  courts 
of  London  that  the  conformists  consider  them- 
selves favourites  with  the  employers,  and  entitled 
to  insult  the  "  non- conformists"  to  the  extinct 
pledge  against  unions.  A  feeling  of  that  nature 
is  not  likely  to  become  very  prevalent,  and  in  one 
of  the  cases,  Mr.  Myers,  an  extensive  builder,  dis- 
missed the  offender. 

This  threatened  war  between  two  classes  deeply 
interested  in  their  mutual  prosperity  can  never 
produce  a  solid  peace.     The  societies  throw  away 


good  money  to  no  purpose  in  these  hostilities.  '  A 
better  example  has  been  shown  them  by  the  Roeb- 
dale  workmen  who  have  conducted  advantageous!/ 
co-operative  works  for  many  years.  They  are  now 
gone  into  the  cotton  trade  with  a  large  capital,  but 
it  presents  many  disadvantages  from  which  the 
building  trade  is  eutirely  free.  It  depends  so  ob- 
viously upon  the  mercantile  ability  introduced  into 
the  buying  and  selling  department,  that  the  Roch- 
dale men  should  have  a  manager  equal  in  know- 
lege  of  these  particulars  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
spinners. 

New  laws  offer  new  facilities  in  the  treatment 
of  these  co-operative  associations.     The  Limited 
Liability  Bill  enables  a  man  to  take  whatever  in- 
terest aud  risk  he  pleases  in  them ;  or  in  any  other 
oompany,  founded  on  that  principle.     He  may  lose 
his  investment,  but  he  will  lose  no  more  than  thai 
sum,  or  its  amount  and  the  additional  liability  that 
he  may  have  assumed.  He  his  to  do  with  a  known 
quantity,  and  the  Limited  Liability  Aot,  if  it  be 
faithfully  wrought,  will  emancipate  the  artizan  ami 
labourer  from  mere  dependence  on  capital.   It  may 
not  materially  improve  his  circumstances,  but  it 
will  let  him  see  the  reasons  why  he  labours  long 
hours  for  small  wages.     It  may  be  the  long  road 
but  it  is  the  sure  road  to  all  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  the  trades  unions.     And  we  believe  that 
building  companies  in  London,  as  elsewhere,  with 
a  capital  of  twenty  thousand   pounds,  would  be 
attractive  and    profitable   investments    to    many 
persons   who    are   not    connected  with   building 
operatives,  but  who,  as  in  the  stores  and  corn  mills 
of  Rochdale,  would  merely  seek  a  safe  investment 
for  small  sums.    Farther,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
many  small  employers  would  join,  with  profit  to  the 
shareholders  and  themselves,  iheir  capital  and  con- 
nexion to  companies  of  this  nature.    Large  em- 
ployers would  see  in  their  operation  the  practice  of 
the  nine   hours*  day,  and   would  follow  a  good 
example  to  a  good  result  if  it  ended  there.     The 
public  sympathise  with  industry,  but  they  have  no 
sympathy  for  strikes,  if  by  any  means  they  can  be 
prevented,  and    the  building  operatives  will  act 
prudently  in  striving  for  their  end,  not  by  idleness, 
but  by  industry — a  course  in  which  they  will  find 
support. 


EDUCATION     AND     CHRISTIANITY    IN     INDIA. 


Inbia.  is  the  gravest  subject  connected  with  our 
external  politics.  India  is  the  grandest  theme 
that  any  European  nation  ever  had  to  consider. 
Its  measurement  is  nearly  equal  to  continental 
Europe,  excluding  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian 
territories.  Its  people  equal  in  millions  the  po- 
pulation of  continental  Europe  under  the  same  ex- 
ceptions. 

Our  duty  to  India  is  threefold.     We  have  to 


elicit  its  resources,  and  encourage  its  population 
in  their  industrial  pursuits.  We  have  to  plant 
and  water  the  roots  of  intellectual — perhaps  even 
political,  and  certainly  social  progress  amongst  its 
old  cities,  over  its  wide  plains,  and  up  the  slopes 
of  its  great  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  mankind, 
a*  they  ascend  towards  these  summits.  We  have 
chiefly  to  impart  to  the  Indian  races  the  better 
faith  that  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  which 
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we  have  to  convey  over  its  nstivity  farther  to  the 
East,  and  to  them. 

There  are  three  great  classes  whom  we  need 
to  seek  in  discharging  these  duties.  The  first 
are  Europeans,  especially  our  soldiers,  their  wives, 
and  their  children.  The  second  class  consist  of 
Eurassians,  the  descendants  generally  of  Asiatic 
mothers  and  European  fathers.  The  third  class 
are  the  greater  and  the  more  numerous,  beyond 
count  and  reckoning,  forming  the  native  po- 
pulation. 

The  first  and  the  second  classes  may  be 
reached  by  one  series  of  operations,  and  they 
are  perfectly  accessible.  Two  classes  of  mis- 
sionaries proceed  from  this  country ;  missionaries 
of  evil  or  of  good.  Our  soldiers  belong  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  Although 
our  Government  talks  of  Christian  neutrality  in 
the  presidencies,  yet  is  there  no  such  thing  there 
or  anywhere.  The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers 
are  meanwhile  missionaries  of  evil,  perhaps  not 
worse  than  many  more  intelligent  sojourners  in 
the  Ease  from  Europe.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  army  wish  harm  to  the  natives, 
or  that  any  great  number  of  the  force  are 
blackguards  ;  and  we  know  that  recent  times 
have  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the  moral, 
and  even  the  religious  tone  of  fighting  men  ;  but 
still  the  majority  are  rather  witnesses  against, 
than  for  Christianity  in  a  Heathen  land ;  a  sad 
fact  for  them,  a  sad  truth  also  for  India  and 
for  us. 

The  first  work  is  clear  and  straightforward. 
We  should  have  a  great  pressure  of  moral  force 
on  this  army  of  missionaries.  They  are  and  will 
be  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  it 
is  not  very  creditable  to  our  exertions  if  good 
teaching  do  not  reach  the  majority  of  them ;  for 
they  should  be  the  first  care  of  professionally  re- 
*  ligtons  missionaries.  The  regiments  have  a  pro- 
portion of  married  men,  but  they  are  not  an 
adequate  proportion.  At  present,  probably,  the 
families'  of  soldiers  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
looking  to  their  usage.  Better  times,  however, 
draw  near  in  these  particulars,  and  the  army  of 
India,  with  the  aid  of  railways,  will  have  homes 
chiefly  in  hill  stations.  A  dream  entertained  by 
many — military  colonising  on  the  mountains — may 
then  he  realised ;  and  the  man  who  leaves  Britain 
in  the  ranks  may  live  to  be  a  large  plauter  on  the 
Himalayas ;  for  these  hill  sides  have  climate  and 
space  for  multitudes. 

The  children  of  our  army  have  been  desperately 
neglected  hitherto  iu  the  East.  Many  of  them 
are  Eurassians,  for  numbers  of  the  soldiers  marry 
Hindoo  females,  and  some  of  them  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  country. 

The  name  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  spoken 
with  some  such  reverence  as  men  can  give  to  the 
memory  of  any  of  their  fellow-men,  who  lived  and 
died  in  noble  pursuits.  The  manner  of  his  active 
life  and  of  his  sad  and  sudden  death,  command 
our  esteem.      He  is  one  of  the   heroes  of  our 


Indian  Epic,  who  stand  high  over  reproach.  The 
Indian  service  has  furnished  noble  examples  of 
devotion  to  duly ;  to  the  service  of  God ;  to  the 
good  of  man  ;  but  than  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
none  nobler,  none  less  selfish,  or  more  williug  to 
spend  and  be  speut  for  the  welfare  of  his  adopted 
and  his  father-land.  His  name  is  known  far  and 
wide  in  our  dominions  and  out  of  them.  Fathers 
who  have  high  hopes  for  their  sons  tell  them  that 
this  name,  this  story,  may  be  looked  at  and  imi- 
tated. To  gain  its  place  and  praise  will  be 
enough  for  earth.  Now,  a  legacy  was  left  to  us 
by  this  Anglo- Indian  chief.  It  was  left  to  the 
East  India  Company,  but  the  Government  are  the 
East  India  Company  now. 

Well,  everyone  has  heard  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
Almost  everybody — at  any  rate,  a  great  many— 
have  heard  of  bis  asylum  for  the  orphan  children 
of  British  soldiers  in  India.  Few,  probably,  know 
how  the  idea  of  that  institution  originated. 

Before  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  8ir  Henry 
administered  it  for  the  Maharajah.  While  holding 
that  appointment,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  those  about  him. 
He  saw  their  need  of  care  and  culture ;  he  tried 
to  instil  his  own  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  every 
young  officer  who  arrived;  he  endeavoured  to 
make  them  take  a  personal  interest  in  these  people ; 
he  encouraged  them  to  ride  through  the  districts, 
and  Judge  of  the  state  of  things  for  themselves ; 
he  set  them  the  examples  his  approbation  was 
heartily  given  to  those  who  co-operated  with  him 
in  his  intentions,  and  coincided  in  his  views,  while 
he  never  failed  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
those  who  took  an  opposite  course.  The  result  of 
his  observations  and  experiences  was  the  Lawrence 
Asylum.  The  orphan  children  of  British  soldiers 
had  a  peculiar  claim  on  his  sympathy.  He  saw 
their  need,  and  determined  to  relieve  it.  By  strict 
personal  economy  and  self-denial,  he  founded  the 
Asylum,  and  gave  bountifully  to  other  charities. 

The  Asylum  does  not  work  well.  There  must 
be  great  fault  somewhere.  The  children,  according 
to  a  recent  report,  look  dirty  and  neglected ; — they 
have  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  moral  training 
must  be  defective,  too,  for  although  the  female 
children  are  brought  up  as  domestic  servants,  they 
cannot  be  trusted  out  in  service  without  losing 
both  character  and  situation.  The  building,  again, 
is  said  to  be  dirty.  A  dirty  house  makes  a  dirty 
man  or  woman.  Mr.  Parker,  the  head -master, 
lays  the  fault  at  the  door  of  the  native  servants, 
who  wont  be  cleanly.  The  errors  in  training  and 
education  he  imputes  to  the  lack  of  proper  teach- 
ers and  assistants  :  the  funds  needed  to  provide 
these  are  said  to  be  wanting.  Yet  other  schools 
are  maintained  with  low  funds  and  few  workers. 
The  following  is  an  instance : — 

In  1836  Mrs.  Wilson  established  an  orphan 
asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  Aocommo^ 
dation  was  provided  for  150  children ;  96  were  at 
once  admitted ;  the  number  has  since  increased  to 
130.    The  ages  varied  from  three  years  old  to 
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fourteen.  They  remain  in  the  institution  until 
they  marry  or  become  domestio  servants.  They  ^re 
taught  Bengalee  and  English.  The  girls  are  made 
useful  in  the  house ;  they  cook,  clean,  take  care  of 
the  younger  children,  attend  to  the  aicjc,  and  per- 
form any  work  which  comes  to  their  hand.  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  three  female  friends  conduct  this 
school.  The  children  generally  do  credit  to  the 
training.  The  girls  are  only  allowed  to  marry 
Christians  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct  from  their  ministers.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  one  hundred  children  for  one  month 
would  be  two  hundred  rupees — this  sum  including 
food  and  clothing. 

There  a;e  many  other  schools  conducted  in  a 
similar  mauner.  The  fact  suggests  a  query.  If 
Mrs.  Wilson  can  manage  an  establishment  for  or- 
phans thus  satisfactorily,  why  cannot  Mr.  Parker  ? 
The  children  under  this  lady's  care  are  natives ; 
those  received  into  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  of  Bri- 
tish parentage.  The  former  are  the  more  difficult 
to  deal  with,  being  born  to  error,  prejudice,  and 
superstition ;  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  do  see  the 
light  under  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Parker,  according  to  his  own  account,  is  glad  for 
the  children  under  his  care — the  girls,  at  least — 
to  marry  the  sergeants  of  H.M.'s  army.  Ser- 
geants are  very  often  drunken,  dissolute,  and  de- 
praved— Christians  in  the  particular  of  infant 
baptism  alone.  Mrs.  Wilson  only  gives  her  girls 
awfcy  to  Christians  in  heart,  and  not  in  mere  call- 
ing. Probably,  in  some  instances,  she  may  bestow 
them  on  the  unworthy — for  all  are  not  Christians 
who  profess  to  be  such ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  does 
her  best  towards  providing  good  husbands  for 
these  children,  by  requiring  the  recommendation  of 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Parker's  girls  generally  lose  their  character 
when  sent  out  to  manage  for  themselves :  Mrs. 
Wilson's,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  do  well.  Why 
should  this  be  f  Are  the  children  of  British  pa- 
rents, by  nature,  more  depraved  than  those  of 
Indian  origin  P  Mrs.  Wilson's  institution  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  nine  miles  from  Calcutta : 
The  Lawrence  Asylum  is  situated  in  the  Hills. 
The  former  site  is  unhealthy ;  the  latter  just  the 
reverse.  Yet  in  the  former  the  children  appear 
to  be  in  good  health,  while  in  the  latter  they  have 
a  pallid  and  sickly  appearance.  The  Lawrence 
Asylum  is  to  become  a  Government  institutiou ; 
the  Government  must  see  where  the  error  lies,  and, 
ascertaining  that,  remedy  it  speedily. 

Women  have  a  wide  influence  in  forming  the 
character  of  nations.  That  fact  is  established  by 
precedent.  The  rising  female  population  of  India 
will  become  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation. 
Those  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parker  may — probably 
will — marry  European  settlers.  According  to  his 
own  showing,  they  are  not  likely  to  make  credita- 
ble wives  or  conscientious  mothers. 

An  enormous  sum  is  expended  by  Government 
for  the  support  of  colleges  and  schools  in  India. 
In  round  numbers,  it  may  be  set  down  at  £120,000 


per  annum.  An  immense  amount  of  good  may  be 
done  if  this  money  be  properly  bestowed  ;  but  if 
the  children  are  merely  kept,  and  not  instructed, 
or  if  the  instruction  they  receive  does  not  tend  to 
make  them  useful  and  conscientious  members  of 
the  community,  then  the  £120,000  is  thrown  away, 
and  expended  to  no  purpose. 

The  Lawrence  Asylum,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  origin,  should  be  a  model  for  others. 
It  stands  pre- eminently  forward  as  being  the  be- 
quest of  a  very  influential  und  important  person. 
Any  error  in  its  working  must  be  twofold  in  inju- 
rious consequences,  doing  injury  tc  the  house  by 
the  evil  training  of  the  children,  and  out  of  it  m 
affording  a  bad  example  for  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature  or  intent.  Sir  Henry  Lawrenee's 
name  cannot  be  hidden  under  a  heap  of  dust, 
neither  may  any  bequest  of  his  suffer  the  same 
fate.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  asay 
•be  partly  gathered  from  the  following  pleasing  fact. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
rupees  was.  raised,  to  provide  some  tribute  to  her 
memory.  At  the  request  of  8ir  Henry,  this  money 
was  entrusted  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
to  be  expended  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
native  females  in  Amritsar.  We  hope  its  working 
is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  Lawrence 
Asylum  in  the  Hills  The  institution  at  Am- 
ritsar was  to  be  called  "The  Lady  Lawrence 
School." 

The  best  policy  for  a  country  is  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  women.  If  the  girls  of  the  Law- 
rence Asylum,  who  cannot  be  trusted  in  decent 
service,  marry,  probably  they  do  not  do  much  credit 
to  the  marriage  state.  Idle,  dirty  girls,  grow  into 
idle,  dirty  women ;  men,  if  idle  and  dirty  them- 
selves, will  not  excuse  the  same  faults  in  their 
wives ;  hence  follow  the  quarrellings,  beatings,  and 
fightings  so  frequently  heard  of.  These  are  all 
degrading  to  women.  The  sergeants  of  H.M.*a 
army  are  not  likely  to  be  a  peculiarly  indulgent  or 
patient  race  of  men ;  doubtless  there  are  quarrels 
enough  resulting  from  these  marriages ;  and  this 
has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  natives.  They  see 
how  Christians  treat  their  women ;  drawing  their 
own  inferences,  they  feel  themselves  justified  in 
doing  the  same. 

A  statistical  account  gives  108,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  received  into  schools  under  Euro- 
pean superintendence  in  India.  The  greatest 
number  of  these  are  not  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  but  are  brought  up  in  all  the 
abominable  errors  of  idolatry.  The  harvest  reaped 
from  such  a  crop  sown  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Hindoo  faith  to 
hate  the  Pariah  or  Christian.  We  are  inconsis- 
tent in  our  charities.  We  expend  £120,000  per 
annum  to  remove  the  very  ignorance  which,  with 
a  most  insane  perversity,  we  encourage.  Not  to 
forbid  is,  iu  reality,  to  encourage.  We  permit 
the  Hindoo  children  to  continue  in  their  idolatry; 
i.e.,  we  encourage  them.  The  sooner  these  things 
are  altered  the  better,  and  the  sooner  the  Lawrence 
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Asylum  is  placed  under  a  different  system  the 
better.  If  Mrs.  Wilson  can  conduct  her  establish- 
ment of  130  scholars  in  the  unhealthy  neighbour- 
hood of  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  200  rupees  per 
month  for  one  hundred  scholars,  bringing  up  her 
children  in  a  sanitary  condition,  both  as  to  mind 
and  body,  why  cannot  Mr.  Parker  do  the  same  F 
Funds  are  needed.  Then  let  them  be  spared  out 
of  the  £120,000  now,  to  a  great  extent,  expended 
in  the  propagation  of  idolatry. 

Our   Government   have    pursued   a   miserable 
policy  on  this  subject.     They  call  it  the  Christian 
neutrality  policy.     Why  not  call  it  infidelity,  for 
that  is  its   meaning,  and  should   be  its  nameP 
They  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  schools,   saying  it   may   stir   Hindoo   and 
Mahommedan  prejudices.     Experience  has  proved 
this  theory  to  be  groundless.     Enmity  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East  has  been   shown   chiefly  by 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  character;  who  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  mystery,  conducted  in  secresy,  and 
who  expect  to  be  converted   by  stratagem;  for 
the   religions  which   they    know   belong   to  the 
class  of  ceremonies  more  than  doctrines,  to  the 
theories  of  the  external  clean  and  unclean ;  and 
they  believe  in  the  power  of  swine's  flesh,  or  cow's 
grease,  to  banish  them   from   their  positions  in 
religious  society  here   aud  hereafter.     They  are 
proud  of  their  caste  and  their  religion ;    expecting 
a  Heaven  that  is  hereditary  to  them,  if  they  can 
escape  pollution  by  the  many  accidents  of  earth ; 
and  they  are  religious,  avowedly,  openly  religious, 
jn  their  own  way.     Men  of  that  character  do  not 
comprehend  the  neutrality  system  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but   they  imagine   that   it   conceals   some 
mystpry  or  purpose,  and  as  the  Bengal  soldiers,  or 
rather  the  soldiers  of  Qude,  for   tbey  were  not 
Bengal  men,  believe  that  their  religious  position 
might  be  perilled  by  the  pollution  of  flesh  in  cer- 
tain forms — swine's  flesh,  if  they  be  Mahomme* 
daps ;  cow's  flesh  if  they  be  Hindoos — we  are  not 
astonished  that  their  superiors  lighted  a  fire  with 
the  grease  of  the  Enfield  cartridges,  which  was 
not  easily  quenched.     The  statesmen  of  Delhi  or 
Pqde  did  not  believe  their  own  tales,  but  they  em- 
ployed them  against  our  Government,  and  they 
were  perfectly  successful  in  using  up  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  men.     This  mutiny  never  might  have 
occurred  if  the  Sepoy  had  been  acquainted  theore- 
tically with  Christianity.   They  would  have  known 
that  a  Christian  Government   could   not  convert 
them  by  a  tiick,  and  in  the  Madras  army,  with  its 
considerable  proportion  of  native  Christians,  the 
error  was  impossible,  and  did  not  occur ;  while  in 
the  Bombay  army,  with  a  smaller  proportion,  the 
delusion  was  checked  and  never  spread. 

The  negation  principles  of  our  Government  are 
held  chiefly  al  home.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  did 
not  act  on  them  in  the  Punjaub,  but  the  Sikhs 
were  reconciled  to  the  empire,  and  humanly  speak- 
ing, they  saved  its  existence.  The  Punjaub  Go- 
vernment always  acted,  so  far  as  the  officials  were 
permitted,  on  Christian  principles ;   but  they  were 


not  permitted  to  act  them  out  freely  and  fully. 
In  1858,  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  counsel 
sought  permission  to  allow  the  reading  of  our 
Scriptures  in  the  Government  schools,  but  it  was 
refused  by  the  home  Government,  exactly  as  it 
had  been  refused  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and 
the  Council  of  Madras,  in  1817.  Still,  1858  was 
a  more  remarkable  year  than  1847  in  India,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Punjaub  occupied  a  trying 
position.  Nobody  doubts  that  they  were  neces- 
sary in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.  They  bad  secured  the  allegiance 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Sikhs.  If  they  had  even 
been  able  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  they  would 
have  secured  applause  and  thanks,  but  thej  won 
their  services,  and  efficient  services  they  proved  to 
be,  on  many  bloody  fields.  Still,  the  theorists  in 
London  withstood  their  request  They  had  a 
theory  which  had  produced  rebellion.  The  Pun- 
jaub administrators  had  a  practice  which  bad  pro- 
duced loyal  fidelity.  We  concede  both  facts,  said 
the  theorists,  but  we  cling  to  the  theory.  It  is 
against  this  insanity  that  we  observe  a  resolution 
will  be  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the 
2nd  July,  in  the  Peers.  His  motion  refers  to  only 
one  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God.  It 
asks  the  Government  to  rescind  the  inhibition  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  colleges  and  schools.  I| 
does  not  ask  them  to  order  the  JMble  to  be  road ; 
but  that  wherever  the  scholars  are  willing  to  study 
its  pages,  and  the  local  authorities  believe  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  suitable,  we  should  not  deal  with 
it  as  a  sealed  mystery,  but  let  it  be  an  open 
message. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask  from  a  Christian  Aa? 
vernment  ?  Is  it  too  great  condescension  to  aUow 
the  local  Government  to  know  more  of  their  own 
neighbours  and  their  neighbourhoods  than  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  who  never  was  iu  India ;  and  we 
believe  never  studied  Indian  subjects?  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  Indians  arc  unfit 
for  the  Bible,  or  the  Bible  is  unsuitable  to  the  In- 
dians, we  must  rescind  this  bad  rule. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  done  without  a  precedent* 
The  Scriptures  are  read  and  enforced  in  the  col- 
leges and  the  schools  established  by  the  Free 
Church  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  great 
Indian  cities.  The  Hindoo  parents  need  not  send 
their  daughters  and  sons  to  these  schools  unless 
they  please;  but  they  send  them,  and  they  now  pay 
fees  for  their  instruction.  The  Free  Church 
schools  have  nine  thousand  pupils,  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  schools  may  bare  as  many  more  as, 
with  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society, 
will  make  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  thousand 
young  persons  under  this  class  of  education ;  and 
we  do  not  believe,  although  the  process  has 
existed  for  many  years,  that  any  of  the  old  pupils 
plotted  treason. 

We  wish  success  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
motion,  because,  while  we  would  not  compel  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,)  yet  we  would  not  pre- 
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serve  any  condition  agaiost  them.  The  proper 
course  mar  be  dependent  on  circumstances  in  man; 
districts,  but  we  know  that  no  circumstances  can 
justify  an  exclusive  rule  applied  against  the  Bible, 
for  that  must  be  the  improper  course.  Local 
authorities  may  see  reason  against  pressing  it  on 
the  young  of  any  locality ;  but  the  central  Govern- 
ment surely  can  have  no  justification  in  refusing  it 
to  any  district  schools  or  scholars  who  desire  to 
know  its  contents,  and  have  the  consent  of  the 
local  government, 

India  must  be  treated  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  apparent  neutrality  or  coldness  of  the  past. 
The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  employs 
£40,000  to  £55,000  in  its  operations  among  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  a  general  revenue  of 
£330,000,  or  thereby,  uses  £13,000  for  its  foreign 
missions,  and  not  quite  £20,000  for  its  colonial 
and  foreign  missions.  The  other  churches  in  Soot- 
land  have  not  reached  yet  a  higher  proportion. 
We  have  not  the  figures  before  us,  but  we  believe 
that  all  Scotland  does  not  give  more  than  £25,000 
to  £30,000  annually  for  the  conversion  of  India. 
England  gives  less  in  proportion  to  its  means  and 
population;  but  the  work  would  pay.  Britain 
could  never  sink  capital  in  these  Indian  missions, 
if  they  were  conducted  with  energy  and  prudence, 
combined  with  a  good  spirit ;  and  we  find  no  fault 
with  them  at  present,  neither  know  we  that  any 
fault  should  be  found.  Britain  may  be  injured  by 
many  speculations,  but  never  could  be  ruined  by 
this  one.  The  money  would  all  return  through 
many  channels.  It  is  a  trade  of 'which  the  balance 
would  ever  be  in  our  favour.  Other  treaties  may 
disappoint  us,  but  the  treaty  between  Christianity 
and  the  country  will  never  produoe  deceptive 
results. 

There  is  no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  Christi- 
anity. At  Benares,  where  an  old  Rajah  many 
years  ago  left  funds  to  support  a  college  on  the 
condition  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  there,  the 
consequences  have  not  been  unfavourable  to  the 
British  commerce.  In  the  same  city,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt,  Europeans,  both  civil  and 
military,  were  crowded  within  a  narrow  space  in 
that  city  without  provisions,  which  were  obtained 
for  them  from  the  villagers  by  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. In  Madras,  where  there  are  many  na- 
tive Christians,  no  insurrectionary  spirit  vias 
evinced.  In  Bombay,  where  the  number  is  not  so 
great,  the  insurrectionary  outbreaks  were  easily 
suppressed.  In  Bengal,  where  a  few  native  Chris- 
tians were  collected  in  some  villages,  they  re- 
mained faithful  and  extremely  serviceable  to  the 
Europeans.  At  Agra,  a  village  of  native  Christians 
had  been  formed  from  the  orphanage  of  that  city 


and  its  neighbourhood  during  the  gteat  famine  of 
1837.  It  might  have  been  a  towu,  but  it  was 
only  a  village.  These  Christian  villagers  were 
true  and  useful  to  the  Europeans  in  the  anxieties 
and  sorrows  of  Agra,  and  as  they  could,  they 
served  them  during  the  siege  of  the  fort ;  for,  even 
at  Agra,  the  Europeans  were  for  a  season  closed 
within  the  walls. 

The  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  not  raised  the 
Cingalese  into  rebellion,  although  they  hive  been 
open  in  the  schools  of  Ceylon  for  many  years.  It 
has  not  made  any  commotion  in  the  Mysore  or  in 
Tranvancore,  although  their  native  princes  intro- 
duced them  in  their  schools.  One  Rajah — an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  able  to  raise  large  armies — 
the  Rajah  of  Kuppoorthullah  supports  two 
Christian  missionaries  for  his  dominions,  and  al- 
though that  Prince  may  be  almost  or  entirely  a 
Christian,  yet  his  conduct  has  not  caused  a  Kup- 
poorthullah revolt ;  and  he  became  what  he  is  by 
Christian  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  Christians 
with  whom  be  associated,  and  not  by  Christian 
neutrality. 

The  first  and  great  work  is  to  care  for  our  men, 
for  their  wives  and  their  families  during  their  re- 
sidence in  the  East,  and  the  duty  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  next  step  is  to  provide  teaching 
for  the  outcasts  and  Pariahs,  whose  children  might 
in  thousands  be  educated  at  military  or  mission- 
ary stations  on  the  hills,  for  the  two  might  be  com- 
bined. Within  the  last  23  years  a  native  vil- 
lage had  been  formed  from  the  orphanage  of  1837 
at  Agra ;  but  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  villages 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  same  material, 
and  with  the  same  security,  except  for  the  apathy 
and  the  coldness  of  the  British  people  towards 
the  great  charge  which  nevertheless  pays  and  pays 
them  well.  Our  other  possessions  have  some  cross 
account,  but  India  pays  all  it  own  expenses ;  and 
in  the  employment  afforded  to  many  of  our  people 
pours  into  our  land  a  greater  absolute  profit  then 
all  our  export  trade,  if  we  assume  that  it  is  all 
profitable,  and  yields  even  ten  per  cent,  on  its 
amount. 

Native  Christian  villages  are  the  strongholds  of 
British  power  in  India,  and  a  prudent  politician, 
though  not  much  concerned  for  religion,  would  en- 
courage their  formation  by  all  legitimate  means. 
Politicians  of  the  proper  class  would  stud  India 
with  them  in  a  few  years,  because,  without 
irritating  the  caste  exclusive,  they  would  edu- 
cate and  feed  the  orphans  of  the  outcastes  or  the 
children  of  the  poor ;  but  in  1860  we  have  yet 
to  roll  away  the  stone  of  reproach  from  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Government  colleges 
and  schools. 
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This  singular  and  celebrated  man  was  bora  at 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  oa  the  14th  of  May, 
1771.    His  father,  a  tradesman  of  the  plaoe,  was 
also  the  postmaster.     His  mother  came  of  decent 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood ;  her  maiden  name 
was  Williams.     The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
the  youngest  bnt  one  out  of  seven  children.  Being 
naturally  delicate  and  inclined  to  indigestion,  he 
was  compelled  to  be  very  particular  in  bis  diet ; 
thus  habits  of  temperance  and  abstemiousness  were 
formed,  which  followed  him  through  life.     But, 
although  a  delicate,  he  was  far  from  being  a  lan- 
guid or  idle  boy.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  diligence  and  activity,  always  being 
first  at  school,  and  when  his  studies  were  done, 
first  at  home  again.    At  seven,  he  could  read  and 
write,  and  understood  the  first  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic; then,  his  education  having  reaohed  this 
point,  he  was  appointed  "Assistant-master  and 
usher  to  the  school/'  or,  as  we  should  term  it, 
u  monitor,"  and  he  not  only  obtained  but  kept  this 
post  until  he  left,  two  years  after. 

At  an  early  age  he  showed  extreme  fondness 
for  reading,  and  having  access  to  the  libraries  of 
the  clergyman,  lawyer,  and  physician  of  his  native 
place,  he  was  able  to  indulge  it.  Probably  his 
choice  of  books  was  not  very  great,  but  he  had 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Shakespeare,  Quarle,  Paradise 
Lost,  and  many  other  works  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, or  fiction.  Some  of  these  were  scarcely 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  such  a  child,  yet  he  read 
them  all  eagerly. 

He  was  of  rather  a  serious  turn  of  mind.  He 
liked  theology  and  theological  discussions.  He 
wrote  three  sermons,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  "  the  little  Parson." 

These  juvenile  effusions  he  kept  for  several 
years,  until  one  day,  discovering  that  they  bore  a 
strange  analogy  to  some  of  Sterne's,  he  destroyed 
them,  lest  he  might  be  indmced  to  publish  them  in 
a  matured  form,  and  thus  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism. 

Bat  this  course  of  study  was  ruinous  in  its  re- 
sults. Without  any  one  to  guide  his  mind  aright, 
he  revelled  in  the  quibbles  and  disputes  of  the 
various  Christian  sects.  Discovering  error  in  each, 
be  began  to  doubt  the  fundamental  truth  of  all. 
rhen  he  glanced  at  other  faiths,  outside  the 
realm  of  Christianity.  Here  all  professed  to  be 
rue ;  here  again  all  seemed  to  be  false.  Coming 
>ack  to  Christianity,  he  took  up  the  prayer-book 
>f  the  Established  Church,  to  which  his  father  and 
aother  belonged,  and  St.  Athanaaius'a  creed,  was  a 
atal  stumbling  block.  Next  he  went  to  the  Bible, 
►at  reading  the  sacred  volume  with  the  arrogance 
f  human  pride,  and  not  with  the  humility  of  the 
rath-seeking  child  of  God,  he  failed  to  see  any 
leaning  in  it :  to  him  it  was  only  a  blank  page. 


Robert  Owen  was  an  obstinate  boy.  You  migh  t 
as  well  try  to  move  a  stone  wall  from  its  position 
as  this  child  from  any  resolution.  The  following 
story  proves  this.     On  one  occasion, 

Through  a  mere  misapprehension  of  some  remark, 
his  mother  reported  him  to  his  father,  as  having  dis- 
obeyed her;  and  then  came  a  flogging  with  a  whip, 
often  used  on  the  other  children,  but  which  he  had 
never  tasted  before.  After  refusing  submission  several 
times,  each  refusal  being  followed  by  a  lash,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "You  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not 
do  it,"  and  so  the  contest  ended.  He  was  never  chas- 
tised afterwards. 

On  leaving  school,  he  still  lived  at  home,  but 
took  the  situation  of  shopboy  in  a  neighbour's  place 
of  business.  The  occupation  was  distasteful,  and 
he  petitioned  for  his  removal  to  London.  His 
parents  considered  him  too  young,  but  promised 
that  he  should  go  when  he  had  passed  his  tenth 
year,  if  the  wish  still  continued.  It  did  continue, 
and  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  elder  brother  who  carried  on  a  saddler's 
business  there.  He  only  remained  with  him  six 
weeks,  and  then  went  to  a  draper,  named  McGuf- 
fog,  at  Stamford,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  following  particulars  of  his  first  start  in  life, 
as  this  step  may  be  truly  called,  are  interesting  :— 

Owen  was  very  fortunate  in  his  choice ; — his  master, 
who  had  commenced  with  half-a-  crown  as  a  hawker, 
and  had  saved  money,  is  described  as  a  thoroughly 
honest,  methodical,  liberal,  and  kindhearted  man. 
Owen  was  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  and  was  care- 
fully instructed  in  his  business,  to  his  great  benefit  in 
after  life.  He  remained  here  four  years,  very  happy 
in  (he  kind  treatment  of  both  master  and  mistress. 
During  this  period  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  allow 
him  five  hours  a-day  for  reading ;  and  in  fine  weather 
he  took  his  book  early  in  the  morning  into  the  noble 
avenues  of  Burleigh  Park.  Circumstances  concurred 
to  foster  the  doubts  aboot  religion  which  had  tormented 
him  as  a  child ;  for  his  master  and  mistress  being  of 
different  persuasions,  went  alternately  to  the  church 
and  the  kirk  ;  and  controversial  sermons  were  common 
in  both  places.  But  he  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  re- 
verence for  Sunday.  And  seeing  the  day  mueh  dese- 
crated by  his  neighbours,  he  wrote  a  letter  about  it  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  then  lately  appointed  Prime  Minister.  The 
draper  and  his  wife  were  private  to  the  boyish  effusion ; 
and  were  delighted  a  few  days  afterwards  to  see  in  a 
London  paper,  what  they  regarded  as  an  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  royal  proclamation,  recommending  a  more 
strict  observance  of  Sunday.  Owen  afterwards  had  suf- 
ficient acquaintance  with  Ministers  to  convince  him  that 
the  apparent  reply  was  only  a  casual  coincidence* 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  Stamford,  and  en- 
tered a  shop  on  the  Borough  aide  of  London  bridge- 
In  this  situation,  besides  board  and  lodging,  he  had 
a  salary  of  £25  per  annum,  a  very  liberal  remunera- 
tion for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

He  was  required  to  work  hard  for  his  money,  com- 
mencing business  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  during 
the  season  not  being  in  bed  before  one  or  two  o'clock. 

The  work  seemed  rather  more  than  he  could 
bear;  but  the  season  passing  over,  it  became  lighter, 
and  then  he  retained  it  until  he  received  an  offer 


*  "  Robert  Owen  and  His  Social  Philosophy."    By  William  Lueas  Sargaut,  pp.  446.    London:  Smith 
Uder,  and  Co. 
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from  Manchester,  which,  promising  him  an  increase 
of  salary  io  the  extent  of  £40  per  annum,  induced 
him  to  leave  London  for  the  Lancastrian  town. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  until  his  eighteenth 
year. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  he  received  an 
offer,  from  his  old  master  at  8tamford9  of  a  part- 
nership, with  half  the  profits  of  the  business.  Be- 
fore this,  however,  his  thoughts  had  reocived  a 
new  impulse,  for  haying  met  with  a  mechanic,  of 
the  name  of  Jones,  and  entering  into  the  specula- 
tions of  the  day,  he  joined  with  him  in  setting  up 
a  manufactory  for  the  construction  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  cotton  trade.  A  certain 
amount  of  capital  was  necessary,  and  this  £100 
Owen  borrowed  of  his  brother  and  he  and  Jones 
forthwith  began  to  make  mule*  for  spinning. 
Jones,  however,  knew  little  about  mechanism, 
Owen  perhaps  less,  the  latter  had  his  doubts  about 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  gladly  disposed  of  his  share  in  the 
concern  to  a  second  purchaser.  But  he  had  been 
innooulated  with  the  manufacturing  mania,  and  un- 
willing to  gire  it  up,  he  determined  to  start  again 
this  time  without  a  partner. 

He  took  a  large  new  factory  (then  a  recent  name)  in 
Ancoat't  Lane,  Manchester ;  and  letting  off  the  greater 
part  of  it,  to  as  to  ait  rent  free,  he  commenoed  •pinning 
with  three  mulea  which  he  had  received  in  part  pay- 
ment from  Jonea  and  hit  new  partner ;  and  found  him- 
self earning  £6  per  week. 

The  former  concern  was,  however,  broken  up 
before  the  whole  of  Owen's  capital  had  been  repaid 
him.  Through  this  loss,  from  some  unexplained 
motive,  he  threw  up  his  present  lucrative  concern, 
and  applied  to  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  name/>f 
Drink  water  for  the  situation  of  superintendent  *in 
his  newly  erected  spinning-mill,  which  had  just 
then  become  vacant. 

The  particulars  of  his  somewhat  singular  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Drinkwater  are  as  follows : — 

He  was  only  twenty,  and  his  rosy  cheeks  made  him 
look  still  less.  "  You  are  too  young,"  said  Mr.  Drink- 
water.  "How  often  in  the  week  do  you  get  drunk  ?" 
(the  ordinary  vice  then  of  Lancashire,  and  indeed,  of 
every  shire}.  *«  I  was  never  drunk  in  my  life,"  replied 
Owen,  blushing.  The  answer  and  the  ingenuous  man- 
ner made  an  impression.  "  What  salary  do  yon  ask  t" 
"Three  hundred  a-year."  The  questioner  was  astounded ; 
for  he  had  received  many  applicants  that  morning, 
and  their  aggregate  demands  scarcely  amounted  to 
three  hundred  per  annum.  Owen  declined  to  take 
less,  and  stated  that  he  was  making  that  income  by  his 
own  business.  Mr.  Drinkwater  asked  him  for  proof  of 
this,  and  receiving  it,  he  made  the  necessary  inquiries 
as  to  character,  which,  of  coarse,  met  with  such  replies 
from  McOuffog  and  others  as  got  Owen  the  situation. 

The  mill  was  far  larger,  and  the  undertaking 
more  arduous  than  he  had  anticipated.  No  less 
than  five  hundred  hands,  of  all  ages,  and  sizes  were 
employed.  Owen's  experience  was  limited ;  yet 
now  he  had  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  an  exten- 
sive factory,  Mr.  Drinkwater  leaving  everything  to 
him.  "  to  purchase  the  raw  material,  to  construct 
the  machinery  still  wanting,  to  spin  the  cotton 
into  yarn,  to  pay  the  wages,  keep  the  aooounta," 


and,  in  fact,  to  undertake  the  whole  and  entire 
management.  It  was  a  tremendous  task  for  him, 
and  every  one  prophesied  utter  failure  to  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  who  was  looked  on,  as  little  better 
than  a  madman,  for  entrusting  the  concern  to  so 
youthful  and  inexperienced  a  person.  Bat  Owen 
was  determined  to  succeed  in  what  he  had  under- 
taken. Night  and  day  he  toiled,  and  before  many 
weeks  had  elapsed,  every  department  of  the  fac- 
tory was  in  perfect  working  order.    And  now, 

His  experience,  acquired  at  Stamford,  piwvcd  et 
Inestimable  value  in  this  crisis.  McGvflbg**  cuatomen 
were  many  of  them  the  gentry  of  the  neighbomrhood ; 
and  for  them  he  had  kept  a  stock  of  goods  of  the  finest 
quality.  Owen  had  thus  acquired  a  familiarity  with 
ubrics  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  his  akin  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  artiole  he  was  required 
to  produce  was  yarn  of  unusual  fineness,  and  it  was 
thought  a  triumph  for  his  predecessor  that  he  had 
made  what  was  technically  known  as  120  hanks  to  the 
pound.  The  quality  of  this,  however,  was  net  ray 
good ;  and  Owen  soon  saw  that  dure  were  certain  de- 
fects in  the  processes  and  imperfections  in  some  parti 
of  the  machinery.  By  his  unremitting  care  he  effected 
such  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the  yarn  as  to  make 
the  customers  prefer  the  new  to  the  old  stock. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  factory  and  its  pro- 
duce improved  so  much  that  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
wishing  to  secure  Owen's  services  by  making  the 
situation  worth  having,  entered  into  an  agreement 
of  service,  whereby  the  •'  boy-manager'*  was  to 
have  an  increase  of  salary,  £400  being  the  sum 
offered  for  the  second  year,  and  £500  for  the 
third. 

Besides  this,  it  was  proposed  that  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  he  should  be  taken  into  partner- 
ship, and  have  a  fourth  share  of  the  profits.  This 
encouragement  stimulated  him  to  greater  exertions, 
the  quality  of  the  yarn  became  still  better,  and.  in 
fact,  brought  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  those  at 
first  spun. 

Two  years  later  he  had  carried  the  manufacture  to  s 
far  higher  point.  Instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  fineness  of  190  hanks  to  the  pound,  he  reached  25* 
hanks,  and  afterwards  even  800.  This  yam  ws»  so 
good  that  it  sold  for  half  a*  mnch  again  as  the  ordinary 
rate  of  prices. 

At  this  period,  he  became  ^^prnttd  wits 
Dalton,  the  celebrated  chemist,  and  Coleridge, 
then  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  This  wat 
an  introduction  to  literary  circles.  Shortly  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society.  Then  he  became  acquainted  vita 
Fulton,  the  well-known  mechanician. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  ntanagemem, 
when  Owen  was  entitled,  per  agreement,  to  a 
fourth  share  of  the  profits,  a  misunderstanding,  is 
which  Mr.  Dnnkwmjter  was  to  blame,  nede  Owen 
throw  up  the  management  and  dissolve  the  part- 
nership. 

The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  unfartomak 
result  was  as  follows :— a  wealthy  msmm&etnrer 
proposed  for  the  hand  of  Mr.  Drinkwater/a  daugh- 
ter; the  offer  was  accepted,  hut  the  bridegroom 
elect  required  that  the  partaerahip  between  his 
future  father-in-law  and  Owen  should  he  dissolved. 
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On  this  being  lepresented  to  the  latter,  lie  indig- 
nantly refused  all  offers  of  compensation ;  neither 
would  he  continue  as  manager  but,  thrusting  the 
agreement  into  the  fire,  destroyed  all  connection 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Drinkwater. 

The  latter  was  rightly  punished.  The  intended 
son-in-law,  not  being  as  wealthy  as  was  supposed, 
the  match  was  broken  off.  The  new  manager, 
too,  did  not  understand  the  business  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  and  it  fell  off  in  consequence  rapidly. 
The  factory  was  ultimately  sold. 

As  Owen  was  now  a  person  of  some  oonsequenee 
in  the  manufacturing  world,  he  received  several 
offers  of  partnership  from  mill-owners.  Subse- 
quently he  made  arrangements  with  some  wealthy 
people,  by  which  the  "  Chorlton  Twist  Company," 
was  established.  The  following  account  of  his  life 
at  this  time  is  amusing. 

During  all  these  transactions  Owen  remained  a 
bachelor.  But  when  he  was  fire  or  sis:  and  twenty, 
and  found  himself  a  partner  with  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable people  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  began  to 
think  of  marrying,  and  no  doubt  he  was  regarded  as  a 
desirable  partner.  There  is  howerer  a  little  simple 
vanity  in  the  way  he  speaks  of  the  matter  in  his  old 
age.  He  had  a  family  of  high  standing  living  not  far 
from  him  with  some  daughters,  ihe  eldest  of  whom 
Owen  had  often  seen  in  public.  This  young  lady,  of 
great  beauty  and  refinement,  called  one  day  in  com- 
pany wkh  a  chaperoue,  to  &tk  permission  to  go  over 
the  old  Chorlton  Hall  and  grounds,  where  the  bachelor 
was  keeping  house.  Owen  himself  acted  as  cicerone, 
bat  was  prevented  by  his  bashfulness  from  entering 
into  conversation,  or  establishing  an  acquaintance.  He 
was  afterwards  told  that  the  young  lady  had  pre- 
viously been  prepossessed  in  his  fr vour,  and  he  speaks, 
with  a  regret  that  his  wife  would  scarcely  have  ap- 
proved, of  his  stupidity  in  letting  such  an  occasion 
slip. 

His  business  engagements  made  it  needfull 
that  he  should  visit  the  customers  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  extended  one  of  his  journeys  to 
Scotland,  reaching  Glasgow  early  in  the  morning; 
after  a  somewhat  tedious  journey,  the  transit  from 
Manchester  to  Glasgow  at  that  time  occupying  two 
days  and  three  nights  of  constant  post- travelling. 

From  Glasgow  he  went  to  New  Lanark,  at  that 
date  a  primitiv e  manufacturing  Scotch  village  with 
four  water  miUs  for  cotton  spinning.  ThL>  manu- 
factory, one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind  in  Scotland, 
had  been  begun  in  1784  by  a  Mr.  Dale,  and  Sir 
Bk&ardArkwright.  The  falls  of  the  Clyde  made 
Hew  Lanark  a  peculiarly  favourable  site  for  the 
erection  of  mills,  from  their  immense  water  power. 

Mr.  Bale,  the  owner  of  the  mill  was  an  eooenirje 
bni  excellent  nan.  for  many  years  he  had  been 
a  widower.  His  lamMy  consisted  of  five  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  managed  the  house.  Through 
tbe  intervention  of  a  female  friend  Owen  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  lady;  through  her 
again  he  obtained  an  access  to  her  father's  mills. 
After  this,  be  was  a  constant  visitor.  An  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  Miss  Dale  and  Owen,  but 
met  with  a  decided  negative  from  her  father,  who 
did  not  consider  the  "  adventurer,"  as  he  styled 
Owen,  a  suitable  match  for  his  wealty  daughter. 


Important  business  transactions,  however,  brought 
Owen  and  Mr.  Dale  into  closer  connexion.  The 
latter  learnt  to  know  and  properly  estimate 
the  young  man's  mercantile  talents.  A  sale,  by 
which  Mr.  Dale's  nroperty  passed  to  Owen's  part- 
ners, seemed  slightly  to  change  their  relative  posi- 
tions, although  the  old  man  still  seemed  as  obsti- 
nate as  ever  with  respect  to  the  marriage.  Miss 
Dale  however  was  resolute ;  and  while  refusing  to 
marry  against  her  father's  wishes,  she  was  just  as 
determined  in  her  assertion,  that  she  would  wed 
Owen  or  no  one.    At  last  her  father's  consent  was 

fiven,  and  Miss  Dale  became  Mrs.  Owen  on  the 
Oth  of  September,  1799. 

Owen  was  astonished  at  the  brevity  of  the  ceremony. 
The  interested  parties  assembled  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Balfour,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Scottish  Church,  desired  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  stand 
up,  and  asked  them  separately  whether  each  of  them 
was  willing  to  receive  the  other  as  husband  or  wife, 
when  after  a  nod  of  assent  from  each,  they  were  de- 
clared to  be  married. 

A  most  concise  mode  of  disposing  of  the  service, 
certainly !  We  are  not  old  enough  to  remember 
how  marriages  were  conducted  in  1799 ;  but  in  all 
our  time  Mr.  Owen  would  have  found  the  proceed- 
ings a  little  more  tedious.  Owen's  property  at 
this  time  was  about  £3,000.  The  management  of 
the  "  New  Lanark  Twist  Company,"  as  it  was 
called,  not  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  part- 
ner's, Owen  removed  to  Lanark  that  he  might 
undertake  the  personal  direction  of  the  mills,  fie 
saw  the  errors  of  the  system  under  which  they 
were  worked,  and,  "rejoioed  that  by  an  unex- 
pected course  of  events,  he  was  now  in  a  situation 
to  try  an  experiment  he  had  long  oontemplatedV' 
Hitherto  he  had  always  been  hampered  with  resi- 
dent  partners  who  interfered  with  his  proceedings. 
At  New  Lanark,  he  was  alone,  and  had  a  free  and 
independent  field  for  action. 

The  alterations  he  proposed  were  founded  on  a 
philanthropic  basis.  He  hated  the  system  of  fac- 
tory bondage,  which  had  been  so  long  established; 
he  saw  the  cruelty  of  making  children  of  six  years 
of  age  and  upwards  toil  in  the  factory  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  adults.  He  perceived  all 
the  demoralising  influences  which  were  at  work, 
and  then  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  a  remedy. 
He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  On  the 
part  of  the  workpeople,  ignorance,  improvidence, 
and  immorality;  on  the  side  of  his  partners,  an  ob- 
stinate adfeerenoe  to  preconceived  ideas,  and  the 
effio'ency  of  former  rules.  Shis  is  the  statement 
of  the  biographer,  but  it  is  farfrosn  the  trtrth. 

The  first  resolution  he  came  to,  was  to  receive 
no  more  parish  children:  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Dale  had  expired,  and  Owen  would  receive  none 
of  them. 

Next,  be  began  to  set  his  face  in  a  most  deter- 
mined manner  against  the  abominable  system  of 
robbery  which  was  going  on,  as  "for  example,  in 
one  department,  in  which  pilfering  had  gone  on  to 
a  ruinous  extent,  and  was  easily  performed  because 
a  bundled  ttumsand  portable  articles  passed  every 
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day  through  four  different  sets  of  hands ;  a  plan 
was  devised  which  dispensed  with  countiug,  and 
jet  noted  the  actual  thief  of  even  a  single  article." 
He  held  out  inducements  to  the  industrious   to 
work,  and  provided  ample  occupation  to  those  who 
deserved  it.    But,  although  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  alterations  were  for  the  benefit  of 
factory   workers,   nothing   would    persuade  them 
that  he  had  not  some  sinister  views,  or  an  ulterior 
object  of  self*  advantage.     Again,   the   food    and 
olothing  formerly  supplied  by  the  village  shops, 
was    of  an  inferior  quality.    This  he  remedied ; 
drunkenness  he  punished  by  the  stoppage  of  a 
day's  pay,  and  he  instituted  fines  for  other  irregu- 
larities.    The  following  singular  invention  was  one 
of  his  expedients  for  registering  the  daily  conduct 
of  the  people  in  his  employ.    Wo  are  told  that — 

The  most  characteristic  means  of  influence  however 
was  the  "  Silent  Monitor."  This  consisted  of  a  four- 
sided  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  with  the  sides  painted  respectively  black,  white, 
yellow,  and  blue ;  one  of  these  instruments  being  hung 
up  near  every  person  employed.  The  2,500  toys  had 
their  positions  arranged  every  day,  according  to  the 
conduct  of  each  worker  during  the  proceeding  day  ; 
white  indicating  super  excellence ;  yellow,  moderate 
goodness;  blue,  a  neutral  condition  of  morals;  and 
black,  exceeding  naughtiness.  A  register  was  kept  of 
each  day's  colours,  and  this  furnished  a  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  every  person  employed.  In 
his  daily  progress  through  his  domains  he  noted  anxi- 
ously the  prevalence  of  the  good  or  had  colours  in  the 
moral  atmosphere,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 
though  at  first  there  was  a  predominance  of  black, 
with  some  blue,  a  litlte yellow,  and  scarcely  any  white, 
yet  gradually  the  white  increased,  blended  with  more 
blue,  and  less  of  the  demoniacal  black. 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  the  same 
benevolent  manner ;  but  the  sulky  people  resisted 
the  conviction  of  bis  kindness  as  long  as  possible, 
until  at  last  they  could  no  longer  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  in  Robert  Owen  they  had  found  a  true 
friend  and  benefactor. 

The  loss  of  his  father-in-law,  which  occurred 
about  this  time,  was  a  severe  grief.  In  speaking 
of  the  event,  Owen  says  that  the  world  appeared  a 
" blank"  to  him,  after  he  had  lost  this  "kind 
parent"  and  confidential  friend.  The  warmest 
friendship  (after  the  first  slight  coolness)  had 
existed  between  the  two,  although  their  religious 
sentiments  were  so  completely  opposed,  for  Owen 
already  held  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  fatalist, 
while  Mr.  Dale  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  sects 
of  the  "  Independents,"  and  "  served "  one  of 
their  churches  in  Glasgow.  The  author  should 
have  read  the  late  Dr.  Brown's  paper  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Owen's  proceedings  at  New  Lanark ; 
and  if  he  had  made  inquiries  on  the  spot  he  would 
have  learned  that  the  good  parts  of  Owen's  man- 
agement were  merely  the  continuance  of  his  pre- 
decessor's system,  who  was  remembered,  even  in 
recent  times,  as  "good David  Dale." 

Owen  still  went  on  with  his  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  f»ctory  management.  At 
length  his  partners  began  to  think  he  was  perhaps 
doing  a  little  too  mush.    let  they  knew  that  it 


would  be  useless  to  remonstrate  as  be  would  be 
sure  to  take  his  own  course,  and  do  as  be  thought 
best.    A  discussion  took  place,  and  then — 

Owen  made  them  an  offer  that  he  would  set  a'valne 
on  the  works,  and  that  at  the  price  he  named  they 
should  take  the  works  or  let  him  take  them.  The  pro- 
position was  declared  liberal ;  what  was  his  valuation  r 
£84,000,  (£24,000  more  than  the  purchase  money  in 
1800,  but  the  terms  of  payment  do  not  appear.)  After 
some  consultation,  Owen  was  declared  to  be  the  buyer. 
The  profits  of  the  business  since  1800  had  been,  on  an 
average,  six  thousand  a  year,  besides  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  capital  advanced* 

Owen  not  being  possesed  of  sufficient  capital  to 
complete  the  purchase,  offered  two  friends — rela- 
tions of  the  Dales — a  partnership  in  the  concern. 
The  offer  war  eagerly  accepted.  The  profits  were 
to  be  divided,  Owen  receiving  the  largest  share 
besides  £1,000  per  annum  as  manager.  Two 
other  partners  "were  also  associated  with  these. 
Everything  progressed  smoothly  for  a  time,  and 
then  disputes  arising,  Owen,  in  a  nasty  fit  of 
anger,  resigned  the  management.  The  other  part- 
ners treated  him  shabbily.  Owen  was  disgusted, 
and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 
The  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  property 
to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  Entertaining  the 
most  philanthrophic  views,  Owen  determined,  if 
possible,  to  become  the  purohaser.  He  wrote  and 
circulated  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  his  views  and 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  New  Lanark  factory 
poor.  In  this  he  tried  to  interest  wealthy  people, 
and  make  them  co-operators  with  him  in  the 
scheme  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  The  appeal  was  successful.  Partners — 
monied  men — came  forward  readily.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  description  of  one  of  these : — 

The  roost  celebrated  of  the  new  partners  was  the 
publicist  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Owen  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  own  interview  with  him.  He  had  already 
beard  of  the  nervousness  of  the  recluse  philosopher 
at  having  to  be  introduced  to  a  stranger,  and  he  was 

f reatly  entertained  with  the  preliminary  formalities. 
irst  there  were  some  communications  with  the  inti- 
mate associates,  James  Null,  and  Francis  Place,  then 
some  letters  between  Owen  and  Bentham  himself;  and 
at  last  it  was  agread  that  at  a  particular  hour  Owes 
should  visit  Bentham's  "  hermit-like  retreat,"  and  that 
the  two  should  meet  half-way  up  the  stairs.  Hajji 
Baba,  and  his  master  conld  scarcely  have  made  more 
careful  stipulations  as  to  the  reception  of  the  great 
king's  embassy.  The  instructions  were  carefully  ob- 
served, the  auspicious  point  was  reached  by  both 
gentlemen  at  the  same  moment  Bentham  in  great 
trepidation  took  his  guest's  hand,  ardsaid  in  an  excited 
manner,  "  Well,  well,  it  is  all  over.  We  are  intro- 
duced." They  went  into  the  study  and  sat  down,  much 
relieved  by  the  performance  of  the  arduous  seat. 
Bentham  tork  one  thirteenth  share  of  the  concert, 
and  it  is  said  that  during  his  whole  life  this  was  bis 
only  successful  adventure.  It  will  be  easily  beliered 
that  a  man  of  such  a  precarious  nervous  system,  never 
visited  New  Lanark. 

The  other  partners  were  to  be  William  Alien, 
of  Plough-court,  Lombard-street,  chemist ;  John 
Foster,  a  Quaker ;  John  Walker,  another  Quaker  ; 
Joseph  Fox,  a  dentist;  and  Michael  Gibba,  after  - 
wards  Lord  Major  of  London. 
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These  seven  men  then  proposed  to  raise  be- 
tween them  the  sum  of  £130,000,  in  thirteen  shares 
of  £10,000,  Owen  claiming  five.  The  factory  was 
not  to  be  carried  on  as  a  mere  matter  of  profit,  bat 
chiefly  as  a  philanthropioal  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes.  The  proceeds,  after  pay- 
ing flwo  per  cent,  to  the  holders  of  the  capital  were 
to  be  expended  wholly  in  education  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  other  benevolent  objects. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  these  negotiations,  which 
were  conducted  very  quietly,  and  while  Owen  was 
in  London  making  his  final  arrangements,  his  late 
hostile  partuers  thought  he  was  "  dreaming  away 
his  time  in  Utopian  Fchemes."  They  advertised 
the  property,  and  having  for  their  own  purposes 
deteriorated  its  value,  depended  on  buying  it  back 
•heaply.  As  the  sale  approached  Owen  with 
Allen,  Poster,  and  Gibbs,  returned  to  Glasgow ; 
and  without  making  themselves  known,  put  up  at 
an  inn.  The  sale  of  the  property,  and  the  conse- 
quent discomfiture  of  the  old  partners,  is  thus 
amusingly  described : — 

The  old  partners  were  so  completely  deceived  as  to  their 
prospects,  that  they  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  dine  with 
them  after  the  auction,  to  commerorate  their  expected  pur- 
chase. They  had  resolved  to  hare  the  property  put  up  at 
£40,000,  and  supposing  that  no  one  wonld  rise  on  that  price, 
they  thought  that  it  would  at  once  be  knocked  down  to 
themselves.  Owen  did  not  meet  them  till  the  morning  of 
the  sale  ;  bat  he  questioned  them  about  the  upset  priee. 
They  named  £40,000.  Will  you  take  £60,000  for  the  pro- 
perty P  We  wiU,  not.  Then  I  claim  £60,000  as  the  upset 
price.  They  were  obliged  to  submit.  There  had  been  a 
discussion  in  London  as  to  the  price  to  which  Owen  and 
his  friends  would  go.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  venture 
even  to  £120,000,  a  rise  of  nearly  £40,000  on  the  sale  of 
three  or  four  years  before.  Owen  authorised  a  solicitor  to 
act  for  him,  and  to  bid  from  time  to  time  an  advance  of 
£100,  the  lowest  sum  fixed  by  the  conditions^  and  if  the 
biddings  rose  to  £120,000  a  further  consultation  was  to 
take  place.  The  hostile  parties  were  there  to  do  their  own 
work,  and  they  entered  the  sale  room  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  confidence.  The  auction,  O  wen  says,  had  ex- 
oitedmuch  interest  in  Glasgow  from  the  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired,  as  well  as  from  a  notion  which  had  got 
abroad  that  he  was  crushed  by  the  superior  wealth  of  his 
ppoaents. 

The  property  was  put  up  at  £60,000.,  the  solicitor  ad- 
vanced £100.,  the  clan  advanced  £1,000.,  another  hun- 
dred  and  another  thousand  advanced  again  amd  again,  until 
the  offer  reached  £84,000.  Then  a  pause  was  asked  that 
the  Campbell's  might  have  a  private  consultation. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Jura,  was  the  father  of  two  of 
the  late  partners,  and  bad  deposited,  some  time  be- 
fore, twenty  thousand  pounds  with  Owen.  He  did 
not  wish  this  to  be  known,  but  the  secret  unfortu- 
nately transpired.  This  was  in  fact  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  with  Owen.  This 
explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  lato 
pai  mers  being  known  as  "  The  Campbells."  Wc 
We  now  proceed  with  the  quotation.  The  result 
of  the  consultation 


That  their  next  advance  was  £500,  followed  by  the  mor. 
tifying  £100.  The  biddings  rose  to  £100,000,  when 
another  pause  and  private  consultation.  The  confident 
Galwe&ians  were  crest-falleo,  pale,  and  agitated.  They  re- 
turned to  the  charge  however,  advancing  only  £100  at  a 
tisae,  till  they  got  to  £110,000,  when  the  solicitor  again 


stepped  in  with  £1 10,100.  Owen  had  planted  himself  in  a 
quiet  corner  to  watch  the  drama,  like  an  uninterested  spec- 
tator ;  but  at  this  point  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Scotch  part- 
ners advised  him  to  desist.  The  interference  was  decidedly 
disclaimed.  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  a  leading  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  friend  of  both  sides,  now  left  the  room,  saying 
in  a  stage  whisper,  "  the  little  one  will  have  it."  This 
stimulated  the  clan  to  another  effort,  but  after  rising  to 
£114,100,  the  solicitor  reiterated  £100,  broke  their  spirits 
and  the  property  was  knocked  down  to  the  new  partners  at 
£114,000.  The  dinner  that  had  been  ordered  came  off 
gloomily.  One  of  the  guests,  Colonel  Hunter,  a  news- 
paper proprietor,  was  cruel  enough  to  propose  an  ironical 
toast, « success  to  the  men  who  had  sold  for  £114,100 
what  they  had  valued  that  morning  at  £40,000.  There  re- 
mained one  hope,  that  the  purchasera  would  not  be  wealthy 
enough  to  give  the  required  security ;  but  when  the  names 
were  disclosed,  that  vision  was  at  an  end.  Te  crown  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  whole  affair,  it  was  announced  the  day  after  the 
sale,  that  the  people  of  New  Lanark  on  hearing  of  the  result 
had  illuminated  their  windows  for  joy. 

The  Colonel  Hunter  mentioued  was  the  late 
Samuel  Hunter,  who  in  his  days  was  a  "rifle 
volunteer, "  and  had  a  really  good  "  corps." 

On  the  accouuts  of  the  late  partnership  being 
made  up,  it  appeared  that  the  net  profit  of  the  five 
years  was  £160,000,  besides  five  per  oent.  on  the 
capital  employed.  "  The  sale  of  the  works  for 
£30,000  more  than  they  had  been  boupht  for,  ac- 
counts for  a  portion  of  this  large  sum ;"  but  after 
every  deduotion  there  still  remained  a  dear  profit 
of  £32,000  per  annum,  besides  the  interest  of  d^e 
per  cent,  on  capital.  Owen's  share  of  the  property 
at  New  Lauark,  turned  out  to  be  £70,000. 

He  was  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  his  wife's 
sister  coming  to  reside  with  him  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  their  father,  he  removed  to  "  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Braxfield."  Still  bent 
on  the  educational  advancement  of  the  poor,  he 
invited  Lancaster,  the  great  educational  theorist,  to 
Glasgow,  and  after  some  hesitation  consented  to 
meet  him  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honour  of  his 
arrival.  At  this  entertainment  Owen,  in  a  short 
and  pithy  speech,  advanced  his  favourite  doctrine, 
"  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
that  it  depends  on  our  social  arrangements 
whether  the  children  who  are  growing  up  shall 
be  the  blessings  or  the  scourges  of  the  world/' 

This  speech,  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  a  pamph- 
let, was  afterwards  published.  It  formed  the  first 
of  four  essays  on  ••  the  formation  of  character." 
These  brought  him  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
other  celebrated  men.  He  advanced  none  of  his 
objectionable  views  in  these  papers,  but,  in  the 
last,  he  hinted  at  "  a  philosophy  which  would  re- 
generate society  if  men's  minds  were  prepared  to 
receive  it,"  and  he  promised  that  when  that  time 
should  arrive,  he  would  reveal  it. 

•«  It  would  have  been  happy"  says  the  author,  "if  the 
period  of  revelation  had  never  arrived.  He  would  then 
have  escaped  the  public  odium,  which  crushed  all  the  per. 
server ing  efforts  of  the  latter  half  of  his  long  life." 

No  sooner  were  the  pecuniary  matters  of  the 
sale  all  finidi)  kittled,  than  Owen  went  seriously 
to  work  to  ram  cut  his  educational  plans.     His 
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school*  were  formed  and  opened,  the  parents  wil- 
lingly paying  the  fee  of  3s.  yearly. 

The  children  were  received  in  these  as  soon  as 
they  ooold  walk,  "  with  the  hope  of  teaching  them 
something  by  signs  and  familiar  conversation."  As 
they  grew  older  they  were  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  other  rudiments,  modelling,  painting,  &c. 
Dancing  and  singing  were  also  in  trod  need,  and  al- 
though these  were  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
primitife  notions  of  his  Quaker  partners,  still  tbejr 
made  no  very  strenuous  objection. 

Owen's  celebrity  as  a  public  benefactor  and 
geeat  educational  projector,  had  travelled  beyond 
the  preoints  of  his  own  country.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Prince  Esterhasy,  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, and  the  late  Czar ;  then  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Lanark.  The  latter 
tried  to  induce  Owen  to  accompany  him  to  Russia, 
proposing  that  he  should  take  two  millions  of  the 
surplus  of  the  British  population  with  him  .N  jpho- 
las  furthermore  inquired  what  Owen  meant  to  do 
with  bis  two  sons,  and  finding  that  they  were  to 
be  brought  up  as  cotton-spinners,  offered  to  take 
them  under  his  own  protection.  The  former  pro- 
posal of  immigration,  and  the  latter  offer  of  protec- 
tion, were  both  respectfully  declined. 

It  must  be  remembered  here,  that  Owen's 
fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  "  circumstances 
make  the  man,  and  that  such  being  the  case,  man 
is  not  chargeable  with  the  errors  of  his  Hfe." 
He  tried  to  csrry  out  his  own  theory  at  Lanark  by 
placing  the  rising  community  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  morality  and  educational  improve- 
ment, and  thus  regenerating  the  raoe.  His  efforts 
succeeding,  he  began  to  look  farther  off  for  the 
means  of  extending  his  operations,  and  more  widely 
disseminating  his  views.  He  was  now  at  the  top 
of  the  tree.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  prosperous 
man,  after  this  his  fortunes  seemed  to  decline. 
The  following  is  the  exposition  he  gave  of  his  own 
theory,  and  the  determination  to  die  rather  than 
give  up  these  Utopian  notions. 

"  By  my  own  experience  and  reflection,"  he  aayt, "  I  had 
ascertained  that  human  nature  ia  radically  good,  and  it 
capable  of  being  trained,  educated,  and  placed  from  birth  in 
such  a  manner,  that  nil  ultimately  (thai  ia  at  aoon  as  the 
great  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  present  nine  and  tricked 
system  are  overcome  and  destroyed),  must  become  united, 
good,  wise,  healthy,  and  happy.  And  I  felt  that  to  attain 
this  glorious  remit,  the  sacrifice  of  the  character,  fortune, 
and  life  of  an  individual,  was  not  deterring  a  moment* t 
oonaideration.  And  my  decision  was  made :  to  orercome  all 
opposition,  and  to  succeed  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
anti-scriptural  nature  ef  this  doctrine.  Perhaps  a 
more  conspicuous  instance  cannot  be  found  of  the 
inutility  of  all  philanthropic  motive,  unless  based 
on  a  surer  foundation  than  a  mere  kindly  desire 
to  do  good,  acoording  to  the  peculiar  and  Utopian 
notions  of  a  very  clever  but  irreligious  man.  The 
utter  failure  of  human  intellect,  reasoning,  and 
action,  separated  from  religion,  has  never  been 
more  clearly  proved  than  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Owen. 


In  1816  he  came  to  London.  The  national 
distress  of  that  period  was  the  subject  of  public 
discussion.  Meetings  were  convened,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  taken  into  consideration* 

Owen  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mcreassxng 
use  of  machinery,  by  decreasing  the  need  of  manual 
labour,  was  the  ohief  cause  of  this  distress.  But, 
says  his  biographer,  in  refutation  of  this  argument, 
*'  the  increase  of  mechanical  power  had  not  been 
the  work  of  one  or  two  years,  but  bad  gone  oa 
steadily  during  the  last  thirty  <*  forty  years; 
whereas  the  distress  had  been  felt  only  daring  the 
peace/*  The  discussion  elicited  some  startling 
iscts  with  regard  to  the  immense  amount  of  lafoew 
performed  by  machinery. 

Owen  asserted  that  M  the  mechanical  and  che- 
mical powers  at  work  in  1816  must  hare  equalled 
the  labour  of  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
employed;  or  of  four  to  five  million  pair  of 
hands/'  Some  of  the  members  dissented  from  this, 
Owen  repeated  his  assertion,  adding — 

That  at  New  Lanark,  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  two 
thousand  persons,  young  and  old,  with  the  aid  of  mnchfnerj, 
was  at  much  at  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  whole  la- 
bouring population  of  Sootland. 

He  must  have  m  eant  as  much  spinning,  and  he 
was  wrong,  although  there  may  have  been  as  much 
yarn  produced  for  sale,  but  families  formerly  did 
their  own  spinning,  and  there  was  no  estimate  of 
the  quantity  preserved.  To  verify  bis  statement, 
he  went  into  the  statistics  of  the  mechanical 
power  used,  when  it  appeared  that  he, 

Had  been  far  indeed  from  an  excessive  estimate;  He  had 
conjectured  that  the  mechanical  and  chemical  powers  em. 
ployed  were  equal  to  the  labours  of  Are  million  persons ;  it 
turned  out  that  the  mechanical  powers  used  in  cotton  spin* 
aing  alone,  were  in  1816  equal  to  the  labours  of  antes* 
timet  fire  million  persons ;  and  he  now  framed  an  estimate, 
that  taking  into  account  the  woollen,  flax,  and  silk  maswJae- 
tores,  he  onght,  instead  of  fire  millions,  to  have  amid  two 
hundred  millions. 

We  need  scarcely  stop  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Owen's  mate  was  one  of  his  common  extrava- 
gances, to  this  period  he  had  made  no  avowal 
of  those  infidel  opinions  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  infamous,  but  now,  urged  on  by  a  mad 
and  uncontrollable  impulse,  he  openly  affirmed  at  a 
public  meeting  that  gross  errors  had  been  com- 
bined with  the  fundamental  notions  of  every  reli- 
gion hitherto  taught  to  man.    He  added, 

And,  ia  coiiseqnenee,  they  have  made  man  the  must  *- 
eoeeittent  and  most  miserable  being  in  existence.  B$  tat 
errors  of  these  systems,  he  hat  been  made  a  weak,  iaabecQs 
animal ;  a  furious  bigot  and  fanatic ;  or  a  miserable  hypo- 
erite ;  and  should  these  qualities  be  carried,  not  only  into  the 
projected  Tillages,  but  into  Paradise  itself,  a  paraihe  wmU 
no  Umger  be  found. 

The  announcement  was  received  in  dead  silence 
by  the  assembly,  and  then  hisses  were  heard.  From 
that  period  his  downward  course  began. 

His  enemies  had  now  a  fair  pretext  against 
him.  They  reviled  him  as  openly  as  he.  hid  re- 
viled religion. 
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Ho  wtt  denounced  at  once  aid  ridiculed.  If  he  was  the 
prince  of  cotton-spinners,  he  waa  after  all  a  cotton-spinner, 
m  trader,  one  who  had  fed  himself  fat  on  the  practices  be 
m<.-w  pretended  to  decry ;  a  moralist  among  manufacturers, 
hmt  only  a  manufacturer  among  moralists ;  an  ignoramus, 
who  out  of  hie  foolish  brain  had  span  cobwebs  a  thousand 
(lines  more  flimsy  than  his  own  boasted  yarns ;  a  humourist 
who  thought  to  impose  on  the  world  the  maggots  of  his  own 
splenetic  fancy,  as  if  they  were  the  creations  of  genius,  the 
inventor  of  a  sensuous  and  grots  Utopia;  not,  as  he  would 
rain  belicre,  the  restorer  of  a  golden  age,  but,  in  truth,  the 
creator  of  an  age  of  brass. 

His  friends  deplored  his  late  conduct,  while  ad- 
miring his  philanthropic  views,  they  could  not  but 
deprecate  his  opinions.  The  general  voice  of  so- 
ciety, whether  hitherto  inimical  or  not,  was  now 
against  him.  England  was  no  longer  a  fitting 
stage  for  him,  but  France,  where  infidelity  could 
raise  its  head  unrebuked,  held  out  a  hand ;  and  he 
was  invited  to  Paris.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted ;  embarked  in  a  Government  frigate  with 
Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  and  Professor  Pictet,  of 
Geneva,  he  soon  touched  the  shores  of  France ; 
and  proceeding  at  onoe  to  Paris,  he  delivered  a  letter 
of  introduction  he  had  reoeived  from  the  Duke  o! 
Kent,  to  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans* 
In  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Alexander 
Ton  Humboldt  and  La  Place.  After  a  short 
sojourn  in  Paris,  he  set  out  for  Geneva.  Here  he 
was  introduced  to  Sismondi.  He  had,  moreover, 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  school  of  the  cele- 
brated Obertin.  From  Geneva,  he  travelled  to 
Trankfort,  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

He  now  returned  to  England,  "  to  meet  with  a 
reception,  the  reverse  of  the  flattering  one  he  had 
received  abroad."  The  difference  is  well  described 
by  the  author:— 

There  (on  the  continent),  he  hed  been  the  intimate  com- 
panion  of  the  most  distinguished  savants  of  Paris  and 
Genera,  the  trusted  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  guest  of  the  Aca- 
demic, the  lion  of  the  salons,  the  disputant  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet,  the  distinguished  author  of  memorials  pre- 
tented  to  the  greatest  sovereigns.  Here,  in  spite  of  his 
acknowledged  services,  his  model  village,  his  infant  school, 
his  interposition  in  favour  of  oppressed  ohildrea,  he  was  the 
deist,  or  perhaps  the  atheist,  one  who  had  set  his  hand 
against  every  man's,  and  whom  all  would  join  in  execrating. 
He  had  long  had  the  support  of  the  newspapers,  glad  of  the 
novelty  of  his  topics,  and  not  untouched  by  his  liberal  pur- 
chases ;  but  since  the  fatal  21st  of  August,  not  one  of  the 
editors  dared  to  uphold  his  cause.  He  was  a  marked  and 
reprobated  man. 

But  he  received  great  attention  from  the  Duke 
of  Kont,  who  promised  co-operation  in  his  schemes 
relating  to  the  construction  of  the  model  village. 

The  Duke's  intentions  are  all  explained  in  some 
lengthy  letters  which  we  pass  over.  His  death, 
not  unhappily  robbed  Owen  of  one  influential 
friend. 

We  must  omit  the  details  of  his  various 
schemes,  also  bis  opinion  on  agriculture,  &o.  The 
basis  of  his  plan  for  the  "regeneration  of  the 
world,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society,  was  as 
follows,  (the  absurdity  will  be  seen  at  a  glance)  :-»- 

Owen  proposed  to  out  the  world  up  into  Tillages  of  800  to 
3,000  souls,  with  a  preference  for  800  to  1,800;  that  ever 
person  should  hare  allotted  an  area  of  land  varying  from  hal 


an  acre  to  three  times  that  quantity,  according  aa  the  parti- 
cular society  was  more  or  less  agricultural ;  that  the  dwell- 
ings for  the  200  or  800  families  should  be  placed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  common  kitchens,  eating 
apartments,  schools,  and  places  of  worship  in  the  centre. 
.  .  .  Individualism  was  to  be  disallowed  in  these  villages ; 
each  one  was  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and,  that  as 
a  result,  all  the  members  would  eat  at  a  table  and  of  viands 
provided  by  the  community. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  his  opi- 
nions, there  were  men  of  all  ranks  who  partially 
agreed  with  him.  Many  influential  persons  im- 
portuned him  to  commence  an  experimental  vil- 
lage. He  doubted,  however,  whether  the  world 
was  ripe  for  it.  Besides,  a  large  capital  was  re- 
quired.   However, 

He  consented,  unwillingly,  that  a  subscription  should  be 
opened.  He  demanded  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  begin 
with;  he  lowered  his  tone  to  a  quarter  of  a  million; 
under  moon  pressure,  he  consented  to  make  a  trial  with 
£50,000.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  DalseU,  who  waa  well 
acquainted  with  New  Lanark,  and  who  was  an  ardent  disciple 
I  of  the  new  views,  offered  a  favourable  site  for  a  village  at 
Motherwell,  a  few  miles  from  Owen's  residence,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  something  should  be  done.  The  preliminary 
measures  were  complex,  and  required  a  vast  correspondence, 
so  that  up  to  the  year  1824  nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  that  year  Owen  went  to  America.  The  object 
of  this  visit  was  "to  make  a  trial  of  his  plans  in 
another  hemisphere,  where  he  could  buy  an  ex- 
panse of  country  at  so  small  a  cost  as  to  be  within 
his  own  means — a  circumstance  which  would  free 
him  from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  others  to  dictate 
laws  for  his  guidance.  He  accordingly  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  partly 
cleared ;  and  by  April,  1826,  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted. 

This  site  was  purchased  from  700  Germans,  who 
had  settled  there,  calling  the  place  Harmony,  and 
themselves  Harmonians.  They  had  lived  here  for 
several  years,  having,  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  Owen's  theory,  M  all  things  in  common."  The 
town  consisted  of  log,  weather-boarded,  and  brick 
dwelling-houses,  and  embryo  manufactories.  There 
were  also  two  churches,  and  other  large  buildings. 
It  was  beautifully  situated,  "with  the  ample 
stream  of  the  Wabash  winding  in  its  front,  and 
the  luxuriant  and  lofty  woods  seen  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Illinois."  Thirty  thousand  acres 
of  land  were  included  in  the  purchase.  Owen, 
from  his  private  resources  bought  the  whale.  The 
history  of  the  Harmonians  is  singular  :— 

The  Harmonians  were  a  European  oolony,  chiefly  from 
Wirtemburg  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  went  out  under  the 
direction  of  a  Mr.  Happ,  a  pastor  or  prophet.  They  ori- 
ginally settled  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg,  and  at  start- 
ing were  nearly  annihilated  by  starvation,  and  would  have 
been  altogether  destroyed  but  fo#  an  interposition  which 
they  doubtless  regarded  aa  miraculous.  They  had  applied  to 
a  neighbouring  merchant  to  assist  them  with  food  while 
their  first  crops  were  ripening,  and  he  had  consented ;  they 
went  to  him  again,  and  he  refused ;  they  resigned  themselves 
to  die,  it  was  thc^  will  of  God ;  but  the  merchant  had  a 
vision,  these  poor 'people  appeared  (o  him  in  the  palor  and 
emaciation  of  want j  he  put  aside  his  fears  of  loss,  and 
hastened  to  their  aid.  In  alter  days,  the  society  flourished, 
and  the  merchant  fell  into  destitution;  but  he  waa  always  a 
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welcome  guest  among  the  Harmooiane.  After  a  few  year* 
they  left  Pennsylvania,  being  elbowed  by  an  increasing 
population  around  them ;  and  hating  sold  their  clearing  and 
plants  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  removed  to  the 
Wabash  and  Illinois.  Here  they  fully  earried  out  their 
communistic  principles.  They  laboured  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set  with  great  industry,  though  without  that  excessive  ap- 
plication which  often  ruins  the  health  of  ordinary  men  ;  aad 
they  did  not  grudge  the  nightwork  necessary  for  their 
brewery  and  distillery.  If  any  one  secure  of  a  maintenance 
became  apathetic  and  remiss,  he  was  not  punished,  but  was 
M  sent  to  oo? entry,'*  or  reprimanded.  Everyone  was  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  community,  though  some 
sort  of  accountability  was  kept  op. 

There  were  singular  rules  and  notions  observed 
bj  them ;  they  held  laughter  to  he  an  offence. 
Literature,  too,  was  considered  an  abomination. 
They  passed  their  lives  in  such  occupations  as 
tended  to  supply  their  daily  wants.  "  What  had 
Christian  people/*  they  said,  "  mere  sojourners  in 
this  valley  of  weeping — heirs  of  an  immortality  of 
happiness — to  do  with  the  literature  of  a  heathen 
antiquity,  or  with  the  frivolities  of  the  modern 
profane?" 

Here  then,  on  the  territory  of  these  fanatics, 
Owen  established  himself.  There  was  no  lack  of 
inhabitants  for  his  town.  900  persons  came  and 
enrolled  themselves  as  his  citizens.  He  nominated 
*  committee  of  management,  and  then  leaving  them 
to  carry  out  his  wishes,  he  went  away  for  a  short 
time.  On  his  return  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  community. 

But  in  1826,  after  a  more  protracted  absence, 
on  his  return  from  England,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  heterogeneous  mass,  gathered  from  the 
refuse  of  all  classes,  which  formed  the  population 
of  New  Harmony,  did  not  contain  the  elements  of 
its  name*  After  a  tremendous  struggle,  and  an 
ineffectual  at  tempt  to  reooncile  all  difficulties, 
Owen  abandoned  it,  and  directed  his  steps  else- 
where. 


In  the  summer  of  1828,  not  many  months  after  the  break- 
ing np  of  the  experiments  nt  New  Harmony,  Owen  met  with 
what  appeared  another  opportunity  of  carrying  his  tiewsinto 
practice.  The  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to  certain 
persons  several  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas ;  a  province 
almost  unknown,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  not 
jet  interfered  with  it.  The  grantees  applied  to  Owen  to 
assist  them  with  a  scheme  of  colonisation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  defeat  he  had  just  suffered,  he  entertained  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  recommended  them  to  attempt  the  establishment 
of  "  communities  on  the  social  system/'  like  those  which  had 
been  so  vainly  tried  in  Indiana. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  these  tortuous 
windings  of  communism.  They  are  minutely  de- 
tailed in  the  volume  before  us,  but  we  go  on  to 
that  singular  episode  in  his  life,  when,  from  the 
most  determined  infidelity,  be  passed  to  the  blindest 
of  credulity.  We  allude  to  his  belief  in  "  spirits," 
M  spirit-rappings/'  fto.  He  ascribed  his  conver- 
sion to  the  following  persons  and  circumstances : — 

He  had  called  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hayden  (afterwards 
Dr.  Hayden X  to  buy  a  book  explaining  the  spiritual  mani- 
festations in  America.  Mr.  Hayden  having  produced  the 
hook,  said,  while  he  was  receiving  the  money  for  it,  that  his 
wife  having  heard  much  of  Owen  was  very  desirous  of  seeing 
aim.    Now  Mrs.  Hayden  was  a  w  medium."    Owes  was 


shown  into  a  room,  with  a  large  table  and  a  good  ire ;  ami 
took  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  alone,  to  satisfy  arimeeU 
that  there  wee  no  machinery  under  the  tab*  c*  elsewhere  U 
the  room.  After  a  time  Mrs.  Hayden  came  in,  and  seated 
herself,  as  did  her  guest,  near  the  Are,  and  several  foot  feces 
the  table.  Some  conversation  followed  about  eouuaun 
friends,  when  unexpectedly  there  came  some  raps  est  the 
table,  which  were  repeated  with  much  urgency  an  if  to  attract 
attention.  Owen,  up  to  this  time  was  not  a  believer,  and 
had  said  nothing  about  spirits ;  but  at  last,  when  the  npcear 
became  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  conversation,  he 
what  it  meant.  The  imperturbable  Mrs.  Hayden, 
tomed  to  the  society  of  the  invisible,  and  no  ma 
than  is  a  grave-digger  by  churchyard  ghosts,  replied  that 
certain  spirits  were  bent  on  making  a  communication. 
Owen  was  astonished,  beeeuse,  aa  he  says,  he  had  not  come 
for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  intercourse.  The  rape  con- 
tinuing, he  became  anxious  to  know  who  were  the  authors 
of  them ;  aad  the  medium,  having  kindly  undertaken  to  in- 
quire, found  thai  they  were  friends  of  Mr.  Owen.  "  Most 
extraordinary,*'  replied  Owen,  and  I  confess  to  a  participa- 
tion in  his  surprise.  Still  the  clatter  went  on,  until  he  de- 
sired to  know  who  these  importunate  people  were,  aad  eon- 
tented  to  take  the  alphabet  and  ask  their  names. 

The  "spirits'9  did  not  fail  in  their  replies, 
Owen  went  home,  consulted  an  authority — a  book 
—found  it  "  full  of  attested  facts/'  was  half  con- 
vinced, and  quite  determined  to  investigate  the 
subject  further.  For  this  purpose  he  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  "  medium." 

Before  long  he  became  one  of  the  most  Beaton 
disciples  of  the  new  faith,  one  of  the  firmest  be- 
lievers in  their  manj  absurdities.  It  would  be 
atausing  were  it  not  sad  to  note  the  ridiculous  ere- 
dulitj  to  which  he  yielded.  On  one  occasion,  be 
said  that  "  the  Duke  of  Kent  appeared  to  him,  and 
gave  him  valuable  information  about  the  spiritual 
spheres."  But  we  will  here  extract  a  few  of  the 
author's  words,  relating  to  another  very  ■emuihsi 
"spirit"  of  Owen's  acquaintance : — 

For  example,  on  the  12th  of  October,  186$,  Owen  was 
informed  by  the  spirit  of  one  Grace  Fletcher,  a  kind  hcnitse 
creature,  what  was  the  best  way  to  cure  a  cold  under  vines 
he  was  suffering ;  he  was  to  here  some  beef-tea  mad  go  to 
bed ;  to  put  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet ;  to  forbear 
from  going  out  in  the  damp ;  above  all,  not  to  forget  the  beef- 
tea,  aad  the  warm  wrappings. 

Truly  was  that  a  benevolent  and  sensible  spirit, 
but  it  did  not  need  a  messenger  from  another 
world  to  enjoin  such  a  regimen  as  that.  How 
Owen  could  have  believed  such  rubbish  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine ;  but  that  he  did  believe  it  we  are 
certain,  for  one  of  his  virtues  was  sincerity.  He 
always  believed  what  he  asserted  to  be  truth. 

These  spirits  did  not  change  his  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  free-will  and  man's  irresponsibility.  Hn 
opinion  on  these  points  continued  the  same.  Not 
content  with  subscribing  to  these  new  visioaarj 
doctrines  himself,  he  sought  to  convince  mankind, 
and  to  that  end,  once  more  turned  author. 

In  his  86th  year  he  became  feeble,  and  eipiess 
ing  a  wish  to  die  in  his  native  air,  was  removed  to 
Newtown. 


He  went  to  an  hotel,  and  there  he  died.  Hie 
attendant  ordered  him  stimulants,  hut  he  wilfully 
them,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  restored  him  for  a 
time.  The  rector  of  the  plaee  eahiag,  Owen  declined  to  see 
him  as  a  clergyman,  hut  afterwards  suggseted  to  him  eosns 
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Titionary  plana  for  the  regeneration  of  Newtown,  and  re- 
qaeated  him  to  confer  with  the  magistrates  and  other  Au- 
thorities oa  tin  sabjeet  His  eldest  son  arrived  from  London 
ia  time  to  reosiTe  his  farewell. 

Ho  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1858.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  son's  letter : — 

My  dear  father  passed  away  this  morning  at  a  quarter 
before  seven,  and  passed  away  as  gently  and  quietly  as  if  he 
had  been  falling  asleep.  There  was  not  the  least  straggle, 
aot  a  contraction  of  a  limb  or  a  muscle,  not  aa  expression  of 
pain  on  his  face.  His  breathing  gradually  became  slower 
aad  slower,  until  at  last  it  ceased  so  imperceptibly  that  eren 
as  I  held  his  hand  I  could  scarcely  tell  the  moment  when  he 
no  longer  breathed.  His  last  words,  distinctly  pronounced 
tboat  twenty  minutes  before  his  death,  were  u  relief  has 
come.**  About  baUHuhcrar  before  he  said  M  very  easy  and 
comfortable.*' 

Robert  Owen  is  looked  on  as  the  great  demo- 
ralizer of  his  race.  His  maxims  are  considered 
those  of  gross  and  flagrant  immorality,  and  any 
good  he  did  ia  forgotten  in  the  evil  he  promulgated 
and  professed. 


He  was  a  philanthropist  full  of  personal  vanity, 
and  a  disinterested  man  in  one  sense,  so  long  as  it 
served  his  rolling  passion ;  it  is  to  his  credit,  that 
possessing  but  a  small  share  of  education  himself , 
he  toojc  so  much  pains  to  procure  one  class  of  edu- 
cational advantages  for  others.  In  promulgating 
his  social  views  he  made  tremendous  errors ;  for, 
even  in  his  own  theory,  bad  and  stupid  enough,  he 
forgot  that  men  would  make  it  still  more  abomin- 
able in  the  practice. 

Owen  was  an  enthusiast.  His  latter  folly  was 
simply  the  substitution  of  one  passion  for  another. 
His  restless  nature  oravcd  something  to  lean  upon, 
and  the  wild  speculative  philosophy  of  a  spiritual 
world  in  communication  with  man  pleased  him.  In 
the  present  work,  his  character  is  treated  impar- 
tially, his  errors  are  blamed  but  not  magnified,  bis 
good  qualities  fairly  set  down.  "Iff  cannot," 
says  the  author,  in  conclusion,  "pronounce  him  a 
great  man,  I  must  allow  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
great  among  self-educated  men.** 


MARA. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Mr,  Raleigh  was  really  fond  of  the  child,  and  no 
doubf  it  was  for  her  health's  sake  he  trotted  her 
over  the  country  in  all  weathers.  Well  Park 
wasn't  a  lively  place,  and  now  that  Charlie  could 
no  longer  go  about,  it  was  gloomy  enough  (as 
nurse  observed).  Cousin  Nellie  must  not  be 
mopped  to  death  at  Well  Park,  she  was  the  sun- 
shine of  it,  now  that  the  great  shadow  was  drawing 
nearer.  It  was  kind  in  him  to  study  how  best 
to  entertain  our  youthful  guest,  to  unbend  and 
suit  himself  as  he  so  well  could  to  tender  youth  or 
old  age,  to  please  others,  to  leave  his  own  pursuits 
to  cater  for  the  amusement  of  a  mere  child — for 
cousin  Nellie  was  little  else — and  I  loved  her  all 
the  more  for  being  so  much  a  child.  She  had  pro- 
bably forgotten  to  ride,  for  when  Mr.  Kaleigh 
sought  her,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  Where  can  the  little  witch  have  hid  herself," 
wondered  Mr.  Raleigh,  evidently  chagrined. 

"Take  Mara,  in  Cousin  Nellie's  stead,"  sug- 
gested Charlie. 

"Miss  Austin  does  not  ride,"  replied  Mr. 
Raleigh  quickly. 

I  thought  of  the  old  pony  at  Seaoot,  and  of  the 
pleasant  canters  along  the  sea  shore. 

"Are  these  for  Eleanor,"  asked  Charlie  glancing 
at  a  rich  poesy  of  flowers,  Mr.  Raleigh  had  brought. 
"  Yes,  I  meant  to  have  crowned  her  with  roses, 
the  ungrateful  elf." 

"What  a  nice  idea,  I  shall  crown  Mara  with 
flowers  too,  some  day/*  said  Charlie. 

M  It  will  serve  Nellie  right  to  deprive  her  of  her 
crown,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  "  and  you  may  deck 
Miss  Austin  with  these  flowers." 

I  drew  back, "  saying,  keep  your  crown  for  the 


Queen,  sir,  I  am  no  usurper.'* 

Mr.  Raleigh  took  no  notice  of  this  heroic  speech, 
but  looked  out  at  the  window.  Charlie  laid  down 
the  flowers  without  a  word,  but  I  liked  not  to 
see  that  young  face  clouded,  I  got  a  book  he 
liked,  and  offered  to  read  to  him. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  de  trop,"  said  Mr.   Raleigh. 

"  You  interrupt  our  studies,  sir." 

"  A  civil  way  of  letting  one  know  their  com- 
pany is  not  wanted ;  can't  you  be  honest,  and  say 
plainly,  go  away  P" 

I'  Not  to  the  master  at  Well  Park." 

"  Where  the  master  ruleth,  the  house  must  be 
strong  in  united  subjection." 

"That  is  no  truism." 

"  You  are  part  and  parcel  of  my  household  stuff, 
Mara,  mind  that." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  seems  strange  enough." 

"  An  odd  freak  of  Dame  Fortune,  or  else  the  fates 
have  willed  it.  Ah !  here  comes  the  little  witch,  at 
last."  8he  came  tripping  across  the  lawn,  and 
Mr.  Raleigh  went  to  meet  her.  She  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  if  he  meant  to  ohide  her,  he  re- 
pented. As  they  passed  the  window  she  looked 
in,  and  smiled  and  nodded  gaily,  and  would  have 
lingered,  but  Mr.  Raleigh  hurried  away.  Shortly 
after,  I  heard  their  horses'  feet,  on  the  gravel,  and 
Eleanor's  ringing  musical  laugh  oame  floating  back 
on  the  breese.  How  happy  she  was,  how  lovely, 
how  beloved.  What  was  she  more  than  others, 
wherefore  was  her  lot  so  bright  and  smiling,  her 
path  amongst  roses.  I  thought  of  my  lonely  child- 
hood, contrasted  my  hard  fate  with  her  brighter 
fortune,  and  shed  angry  bitter  tears,  while  Charlie 
slept.  Mrs.  8t.  Clair  joined  us  in  the  evening,  at 
her  request  I  sang.      Mr.  Raleigh  did  not,  as 
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usual,  come  over  to  the  piano,  bat  remained  with 
the  children;  to  show,  however,  that  he  was  listen- 
ing, he  chid  me  for  singing  out  of  time ;  when  I 
played,  neither  did  I  please  (I  lacked  taste  and  feel- 
ing) ;  in  all  I  tried  I  was  unsuccessful.  I  was 
piqued  and  disheartened  as  we  are  apt  to  feel  when 
we  put  forth  our  best  efforts  and  fall ;  had  I  been 
free  I  would  hare  given  up,  or  left  in  anger,  but  in 
Mrs.  St.  Clair's  presence  it  was  impossible  to  forget 
the  position  I  held  in  her  family.  Mr.  Raleigh,  too, 
seemed  resolved  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  my  subor- 
dinate state,  every  request  was  a  command  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  authority  I  was  unused  to,  even  the 
child  Eleanor  noticed  it,  and  in  her  fond  caressing 
way  sought  to  make  it  less  apparent.  It  was  well 
that  I  should  be  made  to  feel  my  true  position, 
I  was  ready  enough  to  forget  that  I  was  no  longer 
equal  and  free ;  and  confident  in  self,  was  prone  to 
tamper  with  right  and  duty,  Jt  was  proper  that 
each  one  knew  their  own  place,  thus  only  could 
harmony  be  preserved,  thus  I  argued,  but  alas  I  I 
was  weak  at  heart.  Nurse  came  early  for  Charlie. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  did  not  as  usual  fold  past  her  patch- 
work as  I  rose  to  go,  but  she  did  not  seek  to  de- 
tain me,  her  coldly  polite  good  night  brought 
Eleanor  to  my  side,  Mr.  Raleigh  recalled  her.  "  Duty 
calls  away  Miss  Austin,  but  you  stay  here,  lady 
bird,  we  cannot  spare  you  so  soon.0 

"  It  is  not  quite  your  usual  time  yet,  my  dear, " 
•aid  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  consulting  her  watch. 

The  meek  face  was  upheld  for  a  kiss,  she  saw 
me  hesitate,  and  then  threw  her  arms  around  me. 
"Are  you  angry  with  me,  Miss  Austin  P" 

"  What  could  make  you  fancy  that  P"  said  I, 
touching  her  fair  brow  with  my  lips.  She  gazed 
earnestly  into  my  eyes,  but  I  dissembled  well,  she 
was  satisfied  with  another  embrace,  released  me  and 
went  back  to  play  at  chess  with  Mr.  Raleigh. 

The  truth  was  out  at  last,  I  was  jealous  of  the 
child,  I  had  courted  the  evil  that  had  come  upon  me 
— held  it  in  dangerous  dallance ;  until  it  obtained 
the  mastery,  and  proved  my  weakness  and  frailty. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Nome  should  ever  suspect  my  secret,  deep  in  my 
heart  it  was  hidden  and  safe,  and  I  would  act  out 
my  part  unaided  and  alone,  my  star  of  strength 
was  pride,  I  was  wholly  self-dependant,  and  would 
bear  my  own  burden.  Each  new  day  had  its 
duties — these  light  enough — but  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  claim  my  attention  from  self.  I  would 
not  give  myself  time  for  sober  reflection,  I  dared 
not  think  of  the  future,  I  tried  to  live  contentedly 
in  the  present,  leaving  the  issue  in  the  hands  of 
destiny.  Cousin  Nellie  was  summoned  home,  the 
winter  set  in  severe  and  Mr.  Raleigh  came  seldomer 
to  Well  Park.  We  had  no  visitors,  only  the  usual 
Christmas  dinner  party,  unenlivened  this  year  by  a 
children's  ball.  The  reminiscence  of  last  year's 
kept  Charlie  merry.  Mr.  Raleigh  came  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  he  looked  jaded  and  tired,  and  declared 


himself  glad  enough  to  be  at  the  old  place  i 
We  sadly  missed  cousin  Nellie.    Charlie 
my  whole  attention,  and  Mrs.  St  Clair  was  but  a 
silent  companion,  her  son  was  to  her  an  intenetiig 
study,  she  would  have  been  content  to  ait  with  her 
patchwork  all  day,  where  she  could  at  intervals 
gaze  upon  him  unmolested,  but  he  was  of  a  widely 
different  temperment,  variable  in  his  saood,  sat* 
with  no  great  liking  for  the  dole*  far  niente.     Wei 
Park  had  lost  its  charm.    Why  should  I  exert 
myself  to  make  his  old  home  what  it  was,  I  ootid 
not  make  up  for  the  baby  who  had  stolen  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Raleigh,  who,  forgetful  of  his  jean  and 
dignity,  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  sflhr  frivokmt 
child,  not  yet  out  of  the  nursery !     It  was  incre- 
dible, and  a. case  altogether  contemptible,  I  deajrieed 
him,  bat  I  hated  her.   Despite  my  resolve  to  suffer 
calmly,  and  to  battle  with  my  fate  bravely,  there 
were  times  when  nature  prevailed,  when  passion 
broke  down  the  barriers  self-restraint  had   reared 
in  pride  and  weakness,  in  the  solitude  of  night,  alone 
when  none  was  near,  no  prying  eye,  nor  suspicious 
enemy  on  the  watch.     I  was  better  far  bj  myself 
at  such  seasons,  had  any  one  bored  me  by  sympa- 
thising, I  would  have  turned  upon  and  rent  them. 
The  mad  spirit  of  my  dead  mother  had  entered  into 
me.    When  I  tried  to  pray,  evil  things  were  whis- 
pered to  my  heart.     What  had  I  to  live  for,   and 
to  what  end  had  I  been  born  P  misery  and  strife ! 
The  world  was  crowded  with  the  gay   and  happy. 
Fortune  smiled  and  heaven  showered  favours  down 
upon  the  thankless.  Mocking  unbelief  assailed  faith. 
Might  not  death  after  all  be  a  dreamless  sleep — a 
quiet  of  the  heart  P     The  river  gleamed  bright  in 
the  moonlight ;  it  was  swift  and  strong,    and  the 
trees  seemed  to  beckon  me  thither,  with  their  long 
shadowy  arms.     It  was  but  a  step  across  the  lawn, 
and  who  would  miss  me  P     Death  was  more  to  be 
desired  than  life,  when  the  goodly  gourd  I  had  hoped 
to  rest  under,  was  transplanted.     Woe  unto  you 
that  have  lost   patience!     Death  I   would  have 
chosen  had  not  a  merciful  Providence  chosen  for 
me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  regular  in  her  attendance  on 
church  services  a  wet  Sunday  furnished  no  excuse, 
and  she  never  allowed  her  horses  to  be  brought 
out  on  the  day  of  rest.  One  severe  cold  kept  her 
prisoner  for  a  week  while  Mr.  Raieigh  was  at 
Well  Park,  and  when  Sunday  came  I  had  to  attend 
chapel  alone.  I  half  expected  his  company,  and 
"  raaugre "  my  resolution  to  think  only  of  Mr. 
Raleigh  as  the  master  of  Well  Park,  I  was  disap- 
pointed when  he  came  not.  The  sun  was  shining 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  birds  thinking  spring 
time  was  come,  twittered  and  hopped  about  the 
leafless  branches.  They  had  hope,  I  had  none,  but 
still  the  sun  shone  on  warmly,  as  I  went  up  to 
the  House  of  God. 

I  bowed  my  head  as  others  did,  and  went  through 
the  form  of  worship  with  semblance  of  devotion, 
but  my  ear  was  dull  and  heavy,  my  heart  ©old  and 
dead,  and  the  preachers  words  were  as  good  seed 
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sown  upon  stony  ground.    The  white-robed  choris- 
ters took  their  places,  and  the  organ  pealed  forth 
an  ascription  of  praise.     "  0  be  joyful  in  the  Lord, 
all  ye  lands,  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  oome 
before  his  presence  with  a  song;  be  ye  sure  that 
He  is  God,  it  is  He  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we 
ourselves :  we  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture.  O  go  your  way  into  his  gates  with  thanks- 
giving, and  into  His  courts  with  praise  :  be  thank- 
ful unto  Him  and  speak  good  of  His  name.     For 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  his  mercy  is  everlasting,  and 
His  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  generation.9* 
There  was  no  thanksgiving  in  my  heart,  I  laid 
down  my  head  and  wept,  the  last  strain  died  away 
in  the  sound  of  prayer.    One  knelt  beside  me,  that 
Toice  I  could  never  hear  unmoved,  he  was  my  idol 
for  the  homage  due  to  the  Creator,  I  gave  unto 
the  creature  whom  he  had  formed  out  of  the  dust. 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;"  was 
mot  ay  petition  but  "Give  me  my  heart's  desire, 
or  I  &e."  Mr.  Raleigh  was  late  (an  unusual  thing 
with  him)  when  the  service  was  concluded,   he 
waited. 

"  With  you  kneeling  beside  me  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  at  the  parsonage/'  said  Mr.  Raleigh 
M  it  was  provoking  to  miss  Durward  in  the  pulpit." 
Why  did  he  seek  to  recall  these  past  times  ? 
We  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence  until  we 
eame  within  sight  of    Well   Park,    when    Mr. 
Raleigh  bade  me  see  how  the  sun  was  shining  upon 
the  old   walls.   "  Are  you  happy  at  Well  Park, 
Mara  ?'*  he  suddenly  asked. 
"  Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?*' 
"  That  is  an  evasion,  answer  me  truly." 
*  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  were  I  otherwise. 
why  should  you  doubt  it  ?" 

M  You  seem  muoh  attached  to  your  young  charge, 
and  you  hare  quite  supplanted  cousin  Nellie." 

MThat  would  be  impossible,  those  who  love  Miss 
Eleanor  Scott,  will  not  readily  forget  her." 
"  Charlie's  affection  seems  divided,  however.'9 
"The  weak  cling  to  those  upon  whom  they  are 
dependant,  and  it  is  natural  they  should." 
"Humanity  is  frail  at  the  best,  Mara." 
I  could  make  no  answer  to  that. 
"  Are  you  so  altogether  practical  that  you  can- 
not feel  for  the  infirmities  01  fallen  nature  ?" 
"Am  I  practical r 

"  You  believe  you  are,  and  you  would  fain  per- 
suade others." 

*  "You  are  unconvinced  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Raleigh, 
and  we  are  at  Well  Park." 

"  Home,  it  hath  a  pleasant  sound,  Mara." 
M  Not  to  those  who  have  no  home." 
"But  Well  Park  is  your  home,   Mara,  your 
happy  home,  or  such  I  would  make  it." 

"  Yes  sir,  I  know  it,  pray  forgive  me,  indeed  I 
am  not  ungrateful." 

"  But  you  hate  to  bo  in  a  state  of  subordination 
confess,  you  would  be  equal  and  free." 

"  Surely,"  saidl,  "there  is  not  need  ihatl  should 
criminate  myself  since  some  must  serve,  why  should 
I  dispute  unerring  wisdom  ?*' 


"  There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  them  as  we  will,  Mara." 

"  That  is  most  true,  but  I  must  go  to  Charlie 
now,  sir,  and  this  is  my  way.'9 


CHAPTER  XM. 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Raleigh  again  that  day,  Mrs.  St, 
Clair  kept  her  room,  and  Charlie  and  I  had  the 
calm  Sabbath  evening  to  ourselves.  Next  day  Mr. 
Raleigh  called  in  on  leaving. 

"  Any  commands  for  Scotland  Mara  ?" 

I  was  not  aware  he  was  going  there. 

"  You  look  surprised,  Miss  Austin,  a  twelve 
hours*  journey  in  the  dead  of  winter  savours  of 
something  akin  to  the  chivalrio  I  assume,  and  yet 
the  little  witch  will  give  me  small  thanks,  I  fear.'9 

"I  wish  cousin  Nellie  were  here,"  sighed 
Charlie. 

"  Amen  to  that  with  all  my  heart,"  responded 
Mr.  Raleigh.  "No  commands P  Mara,  not 
even  a  message  ?  the  little  witch  will  be  woefully 
disappointed." 

"  I  need  not  burden  you,  sir,  the  child  will  not 
waste  a  thought  on  me,  I  dare  say." 

"  She  would  break  her  heart  to  hear  you  speak 
thus,  Mara, — you  are  an  anomaly.** 

He  lingered  as  if  expecting  I  would  recant, 
then  walking  away,  singing, 

Bonnie  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen, 
And  Oh,  her  beauty  vai  fair  to  see. 

Selina  reared  and  curvetted  before  the  window,  her 
master  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  without  once 
looking  back  to  nod  a  farewell  to  Charlie,  who 
watched  at  the  window,  rode  gaily  away,  to  meet 
«  Bonnie  Kilmeny,*'  the  child  held  the  true  spell 
Charlie  lay  a  long  time  thinking. 

"  When  will  the  summer  come  again?"  he  asked. 
I  counted  the  months. 

"  Will  you  be  at  Well  Park  when  summer 
comes  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  dear  Charlie,  if  you  are  there." 
"  Well  Park  belongs  to  uncle  Raleigh,  and  so 
does  everything  and  everybody  belonging  to  it,  you 
too,  Miss  Austin.'* 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Raleigh  is  rich  in  possession.  Is'nt 
it  grand  to  be  rich,  so  the  world  thinks  Charlie?" 
"But  the  rich  are  not  always  happy,   I  heard 
uncle  Raleigh  say  so." 

"Nonsense,  child,  wealth  can  buy  all  that  can 
make  life  desirable."     (I  was  a  bad  teacher). 

"  But  money  can't  buy  life ;  all  the  money  in 
the  world  couldn't  buy  me  a  long  lifetime." 

My  philosophy  was  at  fault.  "  Life  has  many 
ills,  Charlie ;  they  who  die  young,  escape  muoh 
sorrow." 

"  Nurse  says  only  the  poor  have  troubles  given 
them,  and  the  rich  have  none  but  those  of  their 
own  making." 

"  Nurse  is  somewhat  hasty  in  her  opinions ; 
each  has  his  appointed  meed  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
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whether  rich  or  poor,  and  those  who  seem  happy, 
are  not  always  so." 

That  was  a  different  problem  to  Charlie,  and  re- 
quired to  be  thought  over. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  came  in  at  her  usual  hour ;  al- 
though an  invalid  she  was  in  good  spirits,  and  took 
notice  of  Mr.  Raleigh's  departure  for  Scotland. 

"  8ydney  takes  sudden  flights,"  she  remarked, 
"  I  thought  he  would  have  settled  down  quietly 
at  Well  Park  for  a  month ;  be  looks  as  if  he  wanted 
rest  and  quiet." 

"  Mr  Ealeigh  does  not  complain." 

"  No,  but  he  is  not  looking  well,  indeed  Sydney 
is  much  changed  of  late ;  he  used  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar affection  for  Well  Park;  but  now  his  home 
seems  to  ha? e  lost  its  charm." 

°  Perhaps  Mr.  Raleigh  finds  us  dull  company." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that ;  when  Char- 
lie gets  strong  again  we  must  invite  visitors,  we 
have  been  inhospitable  of  late.  Tou  see  I  should 
not  like  8ydney  to  take  a  distaste  to  the  plaoe ;  he 
could  sell  Well  Park  to-morrow  if  he  chose,  and 
that  would  grieve  me  sadly.  It  is  my  wish  that 
when  I  am  gone  my  son  will  make  this  his  ho  me. 
If  his  wife  love  him,  she  will  not  And  it  intolerable.** 

M  Who  is  uncle  Raleigh  going  to  marry  P"  asked 
Charlie. 

"  No  one,  just  at  present,"  answered  Mrs.  8t. 
Clair,  "but  he  will  bring  his  bride  to  Well  Park 
some  day." 

"Will  she  be  rich  and  happy  P" 

"  Certainly,  and  beautiful  too,  I  warrant.** 

"  When  will  she  come,  grandmama  P  After  we 
are  all  dead  P" 

"  I  hope  we  shall  live  to  welcome  her ;  we  have 
no  wish  to  die  yet,  have  we  Miss  Austin  ?" 

"  It  seems  natural  for  us  to  shrink  from  death, 
madam,  even  thongh  we  have  no  hope  in  life.*' 

"Hope  never  dies,  it  is  God's  merciful  gift  to 
his  creatures ;  despair  is  death.  The  present, 
however  painful,  finds  comfort  in  a  coming  to- 
morrow. Good  morning,  nurse,  I  find  master 
Charles  Raleigh  improves." 

"  Them's  Dr.  Wilcox's  own  sentiments  ma'am," 
returned  nurse. 

"  He  has  almost  weathered  the  winter  ;  and  I 
think  we  have  nothing  to  fear  now." 

"Nothing  whatever,  ma'am,  if  he  be'ant  wor- 
ritted  with  learning." 

"  Miss  Austin  will  see  to  that.  Pray  do  not 
fatigue  him  with  many  lessons,  Miss  Austin,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  take  it  easy." 

"  That's  what  I  say  ma'am,  the  poor  dear  knows 
a  vast  deal  too  much  already,  the  way  that  he 
speaks  makes  me  shiver  sometimes,  it  does;  it  aint 
much  of  a  prospect  when  a  child  takes  to  'em  wise 
sayings ;  but  we've  hope  to  cling  to,  say  I,  when 
it's  darker  then  it  is  new." 


CHAPTER   XLU. 

"  How  do  you  expect  all  this  is  to  end,  Miss 
May?" 


"  All  what  Winter  ?  I  do  not  comprehend  you/ 

"  Don't  you,  Miss  May  ?  that's  a  pity,  «cos  you 
don't  like  plain  speaking  ;  have  you  no  idem  of 
what's  uppermost  at  present?" 

"  What  am  I  to  be  lectured  upon  now  F* 

"Sit  down  child,  and  don't  try  to  hide  your 
heart  from  me ;  it  don't  keep  its  secrets  well, 
though  you  think  it." 

"  What  do  you  know,  Winter  ?  what  does  any 
one  know  ?" 

"  More  than  you  are  aware  of  Miss  May  ;  thee 
needn't  think  to  hide  ought  from  me,  and  my  sight 
aint  so  good  as  it  onoe  was  either." 

"You  are  guessing  at  random,  Winter." 

"Not  a  bit  on't,  that  tell-tale  face  I  can  read 
pretty  well,  and  I  aint  much  of  a  scholar.  You 
needn't  turn  it  away  from  poor  old  Winter ;  time 
was,  Miss  May,  when  you  came  to  Winter  with 
all  your  troubles ;  did  she  make  light  of  them  that 
you  can't  trust  her  any  more  ?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Winter,  why  should  I  be 
in  trouble  at  Well  Park?" 

"Ask  yourself,  Miss  May,  that's  best  known  to 
your  own  heart." 

"  Oh,  Winter,  I  wish  I  had  never  been,  born,  or 
had  died  a  little  child  at  Seacot." 

"  That  aint  right,  neither,  Miss  May,  none  of  is 
has  been  sent  into  the  world  for  nought,  be  sure 
of  that.  The  Master  keeps  count  of  his  servants. 
He  has  a  work  for  all,  and  we  dare  not  amy  He 
keeps  one  too  many  to  do  his  work." 

"  But  why  should  our  burdens  be  heavier  than 
we  can  bear  ?" 

"  Nor  are  they,  honey,  the  maker  knows  exaetJj 
the  measure  of  his  vessel,  and  he  can't  be  mistaken 
about  its  strength  and  fitness.  It's  us  as  knows 
nought ;  we  go  and  add  to  our  burdens  without 
taking  thought  that  our  strength  is  measured,  and 
when  we  fiud  *em  too  much  for  us,  we  blame  oar 
maker  for  our  own  folly  and  sin." 

"  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

"  Because  we  don't  have  aught  as  we  could  wish, 
Miss  May,  because  our  lot  aint  quite  to  our  liking, 
that's  how  it  is  we  find  no  good  in  life.  Alack, 
when  the  first  gust  of  wind  blows  out  the  lamp  of 
faith." 

"  Winter,  have  you  known  sorrow  P" 

"  We  all  sup  sorrow  at  some  time  of  our  lives, 
honey,  some  early,  some  late  ;  rich  or  poor,  makes 
no  odds,  and  most  like  the  draught  aint  the  less 
bitter  because  it's  in  a  golden  cup,  though  the  poor 
don't  think  so." 

"  You  have  not  known  many  trials,  Winter, 
you  would  not  be  so  cheerful  always." 

"  I  find  reason  for  thankfulness,  Miss  May.** 

"Tell  me  your  story,  Winter." 

"  It  aint  wurth  a  hearing,  troubles  self-made,  a 
sturdy  independence  that  would  have  defied  heaven, 
a  hard  chastening,  with  forgiveness  at  last,  sum  up 
a  worthless  lifetime." 

"  But  you  have  not  been  visited  with  great  tri- 
bulation, Winter." 

"  What  is  great  tribulation,  Miss  May?  to  have 
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to  straggle  against  a  proud  nature  and  a  hard  for- 
tune P  Left  to  ourselves,  nothing  is  easy,  honey ;  we 
aint  made  to  depend  upon  our  own  weakness,  and 
if  we  break  from  our  moorings  we  drift  helpless 
and  hopeless  in  troubled  seas." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  lose  hope, 
Witter  ?" 

M  Thirty  and  fire  years  ago,  three  fishermen  set 
sail  at  sunrise,  they  were  father,  and  brother,  and 
promised  husband.    Two   women  watched   them 
from  the  beaob,  one  was  aged  and  careworn,   the 
other  young  and  light-hearted.    The  sun  was  glis- 
tening on  the  sails,  and  the  boat  danced   up  and 
down  in  sport  upon  the  waves,  and  the  fisher  lad's 
heart  was  blythe  and  gay  as  the  maiden's  on  the 
beach.     The  rolling  sea  bore  the  boat  out  of  sight, 
and  the  mother  and  maiden  went    back  to  their 
home  still  to  think  of  those  on  the  sea.      All  day 
long  the  sun  shone  bright  on  the  fisherman's  home, 
and  the  children  played  on  the  sands,  and  the 
maiden  thought  of  her  wedding  day,  near  at  hand,  as 
she  sat  at  work.     The  sun  went  down  on  a  sea  of 
glass,  and  the  women  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  set  it 
in  the  window,  to  send  its  light  across  the  sea ;  and 
the  night  wore  on,  and  the  blue  sky    became 
clouded,  and  the  women  watched  and  fed  the  lamp 
aa  it  grew  darker  ;  and  the  sea  kept  moaning,  in 
the  silence,  moaning,  and  the  boatie  not  in  sight. 
It  eame  in  sight  at  last,  at  early  dawn,  a  speck  on 
the  raging  billows,  tossed  and  buffetted  and  help- 
less.   The  lamp  died  out ;  but  the  daylight  made 
the  terror  plain.    They  were  brave  hearts  that 
were  in  that  fisher  boat,  and  they  rowed  hard  for 
shore ;  but  the  tempest  rose  and  flung  them  back 
into  the  brown  surge.     Those  who  watched  upon 
the  shore  shouted  and  cheered ;  one  struggle  more 
and  help  could  reach  them.      Hope  nerved  the 
aim,  and  love  strengthened  the  heart,  but  human 
power  was  weakness.    The  storm  ceased  when  its 
fury  was  spent ;   but  father,  brother,  and  promised 
husband,  never  reached  the  shore." 

"  And  the  widowed  mother,  and  young  bride  P" 
"Went  home  alone,  when  hope  was  gone." 
"Winter,  were  you  that  young  bride  f    You 
wear  a  marriage  ring." 

"  Yes,  Miss  May,  that  day  we  parted  on  the 
beach,  him  as  was  more  than  life  to  me,  put  it  on 
my  finger  wtth  a  kiss.  The  cruel  sea  took  all — 
father,  brother,  and  promised  husband,  and  then  I 
thought,  as  you  do,  that  life  was  a  cheat." 
"  And  what  comforted  you,  Winter  P" 
"I  hadn't  much  to  lay  hold  on,  Miss  May,  fori 
was  a  poor  ignorant  lass,  and  hadn't  a  fine  eddica- 
tion  like  as  you  have  got,  to  help  me  to  see  what 
was  right,  but  our  parson  was  a  good  man,  sioh 
like  as  Mr.  Durward,  and  he  took  pity  on  me,  and 
showed  me  how  that  there  was  a  needs  be  for 
aught  that  came  to  us,  and  how  afflictions  was  for 
our  good,  though  we  couldn't  see  it  at  the  time  ; 
it  was  comforting  to  hear  him  talk ;  but  my  heart 
didn't  receive  his  words.  He  spoke  of  One  who 
bad  known  greater  sorrows  than  ours,  and  who 
pitied  the  lowliest  in  their  affliction*.    My  earthly 


props  were  all  gone,  and  I  was  fain  to  lean  on 
Him.  He  lightened  my  burden,  and  eased  my 
griefs ;  and  anchored  on  Him  I  have  a  better  hope 
than  the  world  can  give.  Prove  His  love,  Miss 
May,  and  it  will  be  oil  and  wine  to  your  soul  when 
earthly  trusts  fail  you." 

Ah,  of  a  truth  it  has  been  said — 

"  There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of*human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart, 

Through  dusty  lanes  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  tasks  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy   strain 
repeat. 
I  commended  Winter's  resignation  and    faith, 
without  in  any  way  partaking  of  the  benefits  that 
I  admitted  frankly.    It  was  good  to  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  lay  hold  of  when  the  slippery 
things  of  time  become  a  blank  in  our  hands ;  good 
it  is  to  have  a  light,  firm  and  sure,  in  a  world  of 
shadows  and  doubts ;  good,  too,  to  hav  e  a  friend 
who  ohangeth  not  with  time.     But  the  good  that 
I  approved,  I  also  rejected.   I  had  not  proved  the 
armour  of  the  King ;  and  mailed  in  self  sufficiency, 
I  boldly  challenged  the  Goliath— Pate. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Lira  was  care  and  weariness ;  sorrow  and  tri- 
bulation were  the  conditions  of  its  gift ;  and  since 
all  were  inheritors  of  evil,  what  right  had  I  to  ex- 
pect good  P  I  would  suffer  and  be  strong ;  the 
world  had  no  beauty  in  it  for  me  ;  I  was  sick  of 
its  dull  facts  and  stern  realities— lore  was  the 
lie  of  its  romance. 

A  green  branch  flung  upon  the  bitter  waters 
restored  to  them  sweetness  and  purity ;  a  white 
blossom  culled  from  the  garden  of  delights  was 
healing  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit ;  a  silvery  ray 
from  the  sunny  wing  of  joy  dispelled  the  gloom 
and  gave  sight  to  the  blind 

a  •  •  •  • 

By  the  side  of  the  broad  shining  river,  in  whose 
oold  embrace  I  wished  to  forget  life's  ills,  the 
master  of  Well  Park  met  me.  There  was  no 
joyous  look  of  recognition  on  his  part ;  he  seemed 
to  be  in  deep  thought,  and  my  presence  appeared 
to  dispel  some  pleasing  day-dream.  A  sudden 
contraction  of  the  heavy  eyebrows,  accompanied  by 
a  sudden  start  of  surprise,  made  me  aware  that 
Mr.  Raleigh  had  not  expected  to  And  me  where  I 
stood.  I  would  have  turned  into  a  by-path  which 
led  to  the  house ;  but  he  gruffly  enquired  "  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?"  The  tone  was  assumed ;  I 
knew  every  cadence  of  that  voice. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  trespassing,  sir, 
or  that  you  set  bounds  to  Well  Park." 

"  Since  you  are  here  you  may  stay." 

"  Charlie  will  be  wanting  me,  sir."  _ 
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"  Sit  down  there  in  the  sunshine,  I  hare  some- 
thing to  say  to  yon." 

He  pointed  to  a  rustic  seat  near,  and  stood, 
leaning  against  an  old  oak,  with  folded  arms.  I 
felt  that  his  gaze  was  upon  me,  and  my  heart 
fluttered  within  me  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep 
it  steady. 

"That  is  not  the  bright  face  of  former  days, 
Mara,"  he  said,  compelling  me  to  look  at  him. 

"  A  somewhat  older  one,  sir." 

"Have  yon  been  to  Seacot  since  Durward  left 
the  parsonage  F" 

"  No,  sir,  the  pleasant  associations  of  Seacot 
hare  for  erer  fled. 

M  And  yet  yon  lured  your  ohildhood  there,  and  I 
fancied  in  every  heart  there  dwelt  a  lingering  af- 
fection for  the  place  in  which  one  spent  their 
earliest  days.  Yon  would  not  find  much  romanoe 
attached  to  Well  Park,  and  yet  to  me  there  is  not 
such  another  spot  on  earth.'9 

"  It  has  its  bright  memories,  perhaps." 

"Look  at  it  as  it  stands  apart  in  the  gloom,  the 
sun  seldom  visits  it,— nay,  at  this  moment,  one 
might  fancy  Well  Park  the  castle  of  despair,  with 
those  gaunt  skeleton  trees  waring  their  brown  sha- 
dowy arms  to  and  fro.  Why  did  you  come  to 
Well  Park,  Mara  r 

"It  was  my  fortune,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  seem  to  hare  had  no  choice  in  the 


matter;  I  suppose  you  were  destined  to  come  here 
to  fill  up  one  of  the  bright  memories  of  Well  Park, 
ehr 

"I  shall  pass  away  and  be  forgotten,  sir.9* 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Mara  P" 

"  I  hare  no  right  to  expect  otherwise." 

"  Bight,— what  makes  right  P  Is  it  not  owner- 
ship P  You  belong  to  Well  Park,  and  are  muted 
amongst  its  treasures,— it  could  not  well  naias  yea 
now. 

"  No,  as  a  useful  servant,  whose  services  ootid 
not  be  well  dispensed  witb,— e  necessary  append 
age  to  swell  its  greatness.  As  such,  Well  Pari 
appreciates  me,  and  will  doubtless  remember  as 
when  it  em  do  without  sae;  but  I  value  not  say 
privileges,  and  would  rather  be  blotted  out  of  Ua 
remembrance  when  gone,  than  be  nenabeted  in 
times  to  come  amongst  its  former  depesidsate" 

"  Yon  would  leave  Weli  Park  without  regret, 
MaraP" 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,  str.*9 

'•  Heartless!  bat  perhaps  it  is  better  to  go ;  by 
all  means,  yon  are  at  pedeet  liberty.  An  we  may 
not  chance  to  meet  soon  again,  however,  iareweiL 
We  part  friends,  Mara; — what,  do  you  finger? 
Are  these  tears  P  Nay,  then  you  shall  not  leave, 
poor  harmless  dove, — here  is  your  rest ;  ere  yon 
not  mine, MaraP** 


AN    OLD    DREAM. 


The  maiden  lay  in  a  silent  trance, 

As  sweet,  as  sad  as  Love ; 
Embowered  deep  from  the  night's  expanse, 

As  a  forest  nestled  dove; 
Through  the  leaves  came  never  a  single  glance, 

for  the  stars  were  quenched  above. 

The  night  seemed  doomstruck,  almost  dead, 

Nor  dared  to  breathe  aloud  ; 
A  wannish  mist  of  gravelight  spread 

From  the  moon  within  her  shroud ; 
No  sky— but  the  mute  woods  over  head 

Hung  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

In  a  pure  white  robe  lay  the  maiden  there, 

A  shroud  or  a  bridal  white ; 
Her  pale,  face  act  in  her  bag  rich  hair, 

Golden  and  dimly  bright; 
free  from  joy  and  woe  and  care, 

Entranced  within  the  night. 

At  length  that  night  was  rolled  away 

With  its  buried  stars  and  moon ; 
Advanced  the  pomp  of  a  royal  day 

In  a  dawn  of  glorious  boon ; 
But  consciousleas  the  maiden  lay 

Till  the  crowning  hour  of  noon. 


And  then  she  opened  her  large  wild  eyes 

In  the  univeraSjl  glow  :r- 
Their  late  trance  blent  with  their  new  surprise, 

They  gazed  and  drank  in  alow, 
Grand  gleams  of  the  solemn  asm*  skies 

And  the  clouds  of  daaeling  snow. 

The  noonday  reigned  in  perfect  power, 
Full-sphered  with  heat  and  sheen ; 

The  soft  bine  haze  of  the  secret  bower 
Was  lit  with  golden  green ; 

feeling  their  rich  life,  fruit  and  flower 
Basked  languid  and  serene. 

Sumptuous  rose-leaves  Meshing  md, 

And  lilies  white  as  snow 
Made  for  her  limbs  an  ample  bed, 

Lying  all  still  and  low; 
But  panaiee  pillowed  her  solemn  head 

With  their  deepest  purple  glow. 

And  the  bower's  roof  and  wall  and  orowa 

Was  all  one  mighty  vine, 
That  linked  and  clothed  the  tree- stems  brown 

With  an  endless  leafy  twine, 
Which  the  sultry  clustered  grapes  *"*§*[?$ 

Heavy  with  wealth  of  wine,  .     .  „ 
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Thus  richly  coached  she  lay  alone, 

Without  one  cry  or  start, 
Although  her  face  was  set  like  stone 

Against  some  cruel  smart ; 
Until  her  anguish  found  a  moan, 

Complaining  to  her  heart. 

"Oh,  this  is  sad,  sad,  sad !"  H  sighed, 

"  Ob,  this  is  a  cruel  doom ! 
What  glorious  life  fills  the  whole  world  wide, 

What  fruit  and  flower  and  bloom ! 
Yet  none  for  me — who  fain  must  hide 

In  this  ever  lonely  tomb. 

"  The  sky  is  all  a-daze  with  light, 
The  air  one  murmurous  chime ; 

The  joyous  sea  waves  blue  and  bright, 
The  earth  laughs  green  with  prime  ; 

For  me  no  love  and  no  delight 
In  this  fair  world  of  Time !" 

She  moaned  and  raised  a  sculptured  arm 
To  where  the  great  grapes  hung ; 

Her  cold  hand  drew  them  dusk  and  warm 
To  moisten  her  languid  tongue — 

To  kindle  some  life  through  her  wasted  form 
With  the  summer's  rich  blood  young. 

The  whole  green-woven  umbrage  bent 
And  swayed  to  her  light  stress ; 

The  sun-steeped  grapes  to  her  wan  lips  leant 
In  an  unreserved  caress  ; 

How  could  she  "plain  of  famishment 
Amid  such  grand  excess  P 

The  sunlight's  fervent  golden  wine 
Game  streaming  through  the  bower, 

The  clouds  of  the  firmamental  vine 
Burst  in  a  crimson  shower ; 

She  loomed  in  the  midst  like  a  maid  divine 
Veiled,  glorious,  by  her  dower. 

Over  the  roses  and  lilies  white, 

Over  the  mossy  ground, 
The  rills  of  the  vine  blood  revelled  in  light, 

Dancing  around  and  round ; 
With  a  multitudinous  laughter  bright 

And  a  song  of  murmurous  sound. 

But,  look,  on  her  pallid  brow  and  face, 

Look,  on  her  white  robe  fair, 
Their  riot  hath  left  what  a  bloody  trace, 

What  a  ghastly  vestige  there ! 
What  a  wild  weird  purple  drowns  the  grace 

Of  her  sinning  golden  hair ! 

• 

The  blood  of  the  lusty  summer  prime 
Could  pour  no  life  through  her, 

The  noon  of  the  gorgeous  summer  time 
No  health,  no  strength  confer : 

She  sank  back  cold  from  the  boons  sublime 
To  the  trance  that  could  not  stir. 

And  who  had  seen  her  when  the  grey 

Was  fading  into  gloom, 
fiad  thought  a  sculptured  lady  lay 


Upon  a  white  stone  tomb — 
Besprent  with  blood,  to  mark  for  aye 
Some  awful  tragic  doom, 

Throughout  calm  depths  of  heaven  were  strewn 

The  pure  stars  throbbing  bright, 
The  golden  lustre  of  the  moon 

Was  spreading  through  the  night, 
When  next  from  out  that  mystic  swoon 

Her  spirit  rose  to  light. 

She  woke — "  Ah,  once  I  lived,  it  seems, 

Through  ever  mournful  years ; 
But  now  I  wake  from  heavenly  dreams 

That  fill  my  eyes  with  tears ; — 
A  floating  far  down  Eden — streams 

With  a  band  of  glorious  feres." 

While  thus  she  murmured  soft  and  low, 

And  still  half-tranoedly, 
What  calm  bright  forms  came  sinking  alow 

Adown  the  moonlight  sea  P 
What  strange  sweet  music  'gan  to  grow 

Throughout  night's  mystery  P 

In  the  deep  heart  of  all  the  wood 

Came  down  the  seraphs  bright ; 
Around  the  maiden's  couch  they  stood, 

All  shining  with  the  light 
Of  the  beauty  of  all  sanctitude 

Upon  her  ravished  sight. 

They  freed  her  from  the  flowers  embrace 

In  high  and  holy  love ; 
Their  voices  thrilled  the  lonely  place — 

"  Meek  sister  1  stricken  dove ! 
Come  soar  with  us,  and  see  the  face 

Of  Him  who  reigns  above !** 

So  sang  they  sweet ;  and  all  around 

The  music  swelled  on  high 
To  an  ocean  of  triumphant  sound, 

That  mingled  gloriously 
With  the  moonlight,  filling  up  the  bound 

Of  all  the  night  wide  sky. 

As  if  rapt  heavenwards  by  the  might 

Of  that  harmonious  wind, 
The  seraph-wings  flashed  broad  and  bright 

And  left  the  earth  behind ; 
And  dim  within  their  fulgent  flight 

The  maiden's  form  reclined. 

And  up  the  music-moonlight  sea 

They  floated  calm  and  slow — 
So  that  it  rather  seemed  to  be 

The  earth  was  sinking  low 
Than  that  they  soared,  so  steadfastly 

Ascending  they  did  go. 

They  bore  the  maiden,  still  and  dim, 
When  first  they  rose  from  earth ; 

But  ere  the  splendour  and  the  hymn 
Left  all  our  sphere  a  dearth, 

A  seraph  with  the  seraphim 
She  soared  in  her  new  birth. 

Cbxpusculus. 
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"It  is  a  terrible  ease/9  said  Sir  Peter,  "anyhow 
it  is  a  terrible  case.  Here  we  have  a  clergyman 
of  established  character  and  respectability  utterly 
ruined  by  a  statement  for  which  I  must  say  I  don't 
see  the  slightest  foundation.  He  has  been  a  fool 
in  the  matter,  but  that  is  ail  in  my  opinion.  If 
the  man  had  held  his  ground  in  the  first  instance, 
refused  to  giro  up  his  situation,  denied,  and  dared 
his  accusers  to  prove  the  charge  against  him,  the 
whole  affair  would  hare  dropped,  but  he  confirmed 
suspicion  by,  in  the  first  place,  relinquishing  the 
chaplaincy,  and  then  by  the  still  more  inexplicable 
step  of  hiding  from  the  officers  of  justice." 

"That  looked  certainly  very  queer,"  replied 
Smith,  "  innocence  is  always  bold." 

"And  guilt  is  often  quite  as  bold,"  rejoined  Sir 
Peter.  "Look  at  the  culprits  who  have  come 
forward  time  without  number,  seeming  to  court 
inquiry  instead  of  shunning  it.  I  remember  a  case  in 
point.  A  woman  was  aooused  of  shop-lifting ;  she 
not  only  denied  the  oharge,  but  threatened  to  bring 
an  action  against  her  accuser.  The  affair  came  to 
a  trial,  which  went  against  her.  Now  if  boldness 
be  a  proof  of  innocence,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilt* 
less,  for  nothing  could  exceed  her  effrontery ;  the 
e? ent  proved  it  to  be  nothing  of  the  find." 

"  But  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Hatch  keeping  this  terrible  affair  secret  from  his 
wife." 

"  Am  I  mj  brother's  keeper,"  asked  Sir  Peter. 
"  Can  we  any  of  us  account  for  the  actions  of  an- 
other f  I  believe — this  is  my  private  opinion— 
that  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  charge,  so  over- 
whelmed with  its  degrading  tendency,  that  he 
shrank  from  naming  it  oven  to  his  wife.  Besides, 
you  must  remember  that  by  his  own  account  he 
had  permitted  the  child  Eugenie  to  be  brought  to 
his  room  in  the  morning,  in  entire  opposition  to 
his  own  notions  of  decorum.  His  wife  saw  no 
objection,  and  he  submitted  to  her.  No  doubt  he 
was  anxious  to  keep  this  child  under  his  care,  and 
therefore  he  closed  his  eyes  to  his  own  just  con- 
victions ;  that  was  wrong,  evidently  wrong.  He 
pandered  to  the  folly  of  the  child's  mother,  an  ex- 
cessively ignorant  foolish  woman — totillg  un- 
educated— you  recollect  that  in  her  evidence  she 
states  that  she  'cannot  read/  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing the  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Eugenie,  and 
getting  another  for  the  younger  child.  I'll  give 
his  conduct  a  very  vulgar,  but  a  very  expressive 
explanation,  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  he  *  curried' 
favour  with  the  mother  and  the  child  by  consent- 
ing to  an  unoonventionality.  It  is  unconventional, 
not  tinjul,  remember,  but  unconventional  for  little 
girls  of  twelve  to  go  into  a  gentleman's  bedroom, 
in  a  state  of  deshabille.  The  entire  error  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hatch  consisted  in  his  folly  and  weak- 
ness in  permitting  that  habit.  Now,  I'm  taking 
what  1  hold  to  be  a  severe  view  of  his  conduct, 


and  I  say  nothing  about  a  very  conspicuous  si- 
tribute  of  his  character,  his  general  kiitdnres  to 
ohildren." 

"Bat,"  resumed  Smith,  "I  cannot  ondoisUiJ 
his  throwing  up  the  situation  without  explaining 
the  cause  to  anybody." 

"I  can,"  replied  Sir  Peter.  "Examine  the 
position  in  which  he  stood,  place  yourself  in  the 
same,  and  his  oonduct  in  this  respect  will  cease  to 
be  a  mystery.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  there  was  am 
attachment  out  against  him  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  enforce  payments  in  the  winding-up 
of  some  insurance  company  in  which  he  had 
shares;  these  liabilities  had  to  be  met;  he  had 
nothing  but  his  profession  to  depend  on  ana  living; 
he  saw  the  horrible  oharge  pressed  on  him  in  sa 
official  manner  by  the  Bishop's  letter ;  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  appoint- 
ment; that  advice  he  feared  might  be  changed 
into  an  eoclesiastical  oommand,  if  he  did  not  yield 
readily ;  doubtless  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  he  also  remembered 
one  fact  that  they  were  rich,  while  he  was  poor; 
he  saw  that  by  his  culpable  acquiescence  in  regard 
to  the  child,  he  had  given  them  a  handle  against 
him,  and  that  knowledge  made  him  a  coward ;  but 
not  the  dictum  of  all  the  juries  in  the  world  wl 
make  me  believe  him  anything  but  utterly  and 
completely  innocent." 

"Yet,"  argued  Smith.  "How  could  a  child 
of  eleven  forge  or  invent  such  a  terrible  charge. 
She  would  not  understand  the  coinage.* 

"  Not  understand  it,"  replied  Sir  Peter.  "  Why, 
Smith,  such  little  precocities  of  vice  have  ceased 
almost  to  be  an  exception.  Look  at  the  pabhe 
papers.  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  a  list  of  juvenile 
offenders  oonvioted  of  sundry  crimes,  their  ages 
varied  from  seven  to  twelve !  Children  are  ter- 
ribly apt  scholars  in  vice ;  why,  lately  a  lady  was 
walking  along  one  of  the  less  frequented  thorough* 
fares  of  the  metropolis,  when  a  gentleman  leading 
a  little  boy  accosted  her,  asking  the  way  to  some 
place.  The  ohild  was  so  exquisitely  dressed*  in  s 
Highland  costume,  that  the  lady  could  not  help 
noticing  him.  On  looking  down  at  the  little  fol- 
low she  saw  him  hastily  withdraw  his  hand,  sir, 
from  her  pocket.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  'light- 
fingered'  school.  Now,  there's  one  of  year 
juvenile  precocities.  Next,  I'll  give  you  another: 
When  we  livedo  in  the  country — mind  I'll  vouok 
for  every  word  as  truth  here— we  took  into  our 
house,  '  as  help,'  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  or 
just  thirteen,  I  cannot  answer  for  her  age  to  a 
month.  8he  was  our  laundress's  daughter,  hence 
her  introduction  into  our  household,  I  cannot 
pretend  that  she  answered  the  purpose,  but  we 
gave  her  a  home,  and  as  she  seemed  a  stupid  hut 
innocent  child,  we  did  not  mind  her  stopping  with 
us.  She  Bpent  her  days  in  skipping  and  eating; 
her  nights  in  sleeping— -very  suitable  and  healthy 
occupations  for  a  girl  of  her  age  and  sine.     Now, 
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mark  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  Smith,  because 
it  proves  that  a  child  of  that  age  is  quite  capable 
of  imagining,  performing,  and  concealing  as  pretty 
a  little  plot  of  cunning  as  can  well  be  imagined/* 

"But  she  was  thirteen,  you  say,"  remarked 
Smith. 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  was  thirteen  at 
that  time  or  not ;  I  rather  think  not,  but  if  so, 
her  thirteenth  birthday  had  only  just  come  and 
gone.  However,  let  me  go  on.  One  night  we 
were  alarmed  by  supposed  burglars ;  I  hunted  all 
through  the  house  and  could  find  no  one ;  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  discovered  that  a  portion  of  a 
back  door  had  been  cut  away ;  of  course  we  fan- 
cied the  thieves  had  tried  to  effect  an  entrance 
there.  Information  was  given  to  the  police,  but 
nothing  further  was  elicited.  A  week  or  two 
passed.  There  was  another  night  alarm.  Again 
the  search  proved  ineffectual,  aud  again  on  the 
following  morning  a  portion  of  the  conservatory 
door,  leading  from  the  garden  to  the  house,  had 
been  removed,  just  above  the  lock.  This  second 
attempt  was  annoying,  it  looked  as  if  our  friends 
were  determined  to  pay  us  an  evening  visit.  Once 
more  the  police  were  called.  The  superintendent 
himself  examined  the  place ;  he  looked  grave  and 
important.  '  London  thieves !'  he  said, ( no  coun- 
try prigs  has  done  this  job ;  it's  a  pretty  sight,  too ; 
tidily  managed,  it's  clear  enough  that  His  the  work 
of  reg'lar  housebreakers,  with  regular  house- 
breakers' tools.'  Something  made  me  doubt  his 
words,  I  did  not  believe  the  marks  could  have 
been  done  when  the  door  was  fastened ;  it  had 
been  shut  and  locked  the  whole  night ;  of  that  we 
had  proof  by  the  key  being  in  its  accustomed 
place  in  the  morning.  The  inference  thus  was 
that  the  cutting  of  the  door  having  been  done 
while  it  was  open,  it  was  not  the  work  of  a 
burglar  but  of  some  one  in  the  house.  My  sus- 
picion fell  on  this  child ;  I  accused  her.  After 
holding  out  in  a  most  bare-faced  and  obstinate 
manner,  at  last  she  confessed  that  Bhe  had 
done  it.'9 

"Her  motive  P  Did  you  know  thatP"  said 
Smith. 

"  We  never  could  find  out  her  motive ;  it  might 
have  been  mere  mischief,  or  something  worse. 
However,  that  is  not  the  point,  I  merely  wish  to 
show  you  how  precocious  some  children  are  in  un- 
derstanding and  acting  upon  villainous  designs. 
The  education  of  this  girl  bad  perhaps  tended  to 
put  all  these  burglarious  notions  into  her  head. 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  her  people  were 
*  roughs/  " 

"  I  can  understand  a  girl  of  such  a  class  acting 
in  that  manner,"  said  8mith,  "  but  Eugenie  Plum- 
mer  was  the  child  of  people  in  a  decent  station/9 

"  We  will  analyse  that  statement,*9  rejoined  Sir 
Peter.  "  Of  her  father  we  hear  little ;  the  '  grey 
mare  was  the  better  horse/  Mrs.  Plummer,  the 
moving  prinoiple  in  this  affair.  Now,  what  do  we 
know  about  her  P  In  the  first  place,  she  cannot 
read/    This  fact  places  her  original  station  on 


one  of  the  lowest  steps  of  the  social  ladder.  Her 
youngest  child,  of  eight  years  of  age,  is  in  the 
same  predicament,  That  is  to  be  expected ;  the 
mother  could  not  teach  an  art  of  which  she  was 
herself  ignorant.  But  she  seems,  however,  to  have 
some  vague  notion  that  education  is  necessary. 
She  sends  her  child,  the  eldest  I  mean,  to  a  dan- 
gerous place — at  least  to  my  mind — a  girl's 
school/' 

"  You  don't  approve  of  that  kind  of  scholastic 
education  for  girls*  then  ?" 

"  Certainly  not :  I  have  known  the  errors  of  a 
life-time,  traced  to  the  contaminating  influence  of 
school— but  more  of  this  hereafter.  Let  us  get 
on  with  the  Plummers,  and  have  done  with  them. 
She  is  sent  to  school.  She  might  learn  evil  from 
any  'black  sheep'  found  there,  and  the  home 
training  has  not  been  calculated  to  help  her  to 
resist  evil.  Her  mother  is  a  violent  person,  who 
likes  a  little  brandy  and  water,  and  forgetting  the 
solemnity  of  her  position,  as  the  mother  of  a 
wretched  child  on  her  trial  for  perjury,  jests  on 
this  Bubject  with  the  prosecutor's  counsel  in  open 
court.  She  considers  that  she  has  given  her  child 
all  the  Christianity  she  needs,  by  having  her  taught 
*  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  little  hymns,  and  some  short 
prayers  for  her  papa  and  mamma.  She  rarely  takes 
her  to  church — never  during  the  year  1859 !  8he 
has  removed  her  from  school  to  school,  and  placed 
her  at  eight  or  ten  different  establishments,  some- 
times at  Bath,  sometimes  at  Southampton,  and 
other  places.  Thus,  the  girl  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  vioe,  and  may  be  an  able  teacher 
too,  for  her  little  sister  is  as  well  informed  on  ob- 
jectionable points  as  herself.  Again,  the  mother 
has  already  taught  her  to  entertain  matrimonial 
ideas.  '  She  is  betrothed  to  the  family  Burgeon, 
and  means  to  marry  him  when  she  is  seventeen !  I 
don't  envy  the  gentleman  his  future  wife,  although 
she  will  have  £15,000.  Now,  look  at  all  these 
circumstances,  Smith,  and  tell  me  what  such  an 
education  is  likely  to  produce.  Just  what  it  has 
produced.  And  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
that  girl,  this  hitherto  respectable  man  has  been 
subjected  to  a  disgraceful  trial,  condemned  to  a 
frightful  sentence,  and  imprisoued  in  Newgate 
since  November.  And  even  if  he  is  proved  inno- 
cent now,  will  that  repair  the  injury  done  to  him  P 
Not  a  bit.  His  profession  is  lost,  for  there  wul 
always  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  malicious  per- 
sons, and  no  Bishop  will  permit  a  clergyman  of 
suspected  morality  to  officiate.  Thus,  there  is 
nothing  but  destitution  before  him,  unless  the 
public  should  help  him.  If  we  can  afford  a  testi- 
monial to  a  prize-fighter,  and  relief  to  the  Jews  of 
Morocco,  surely  we  may  get  up  a  subscription  for 
this  injured  man  and  his  injured  family." 

"  Then,  how  do  you  understand  it  all  P"  asked 
8mith. 

"  I  think  the  child  wanted  to  get  away  from 
that  school  as  she  had  from  nine  others.  I  think 
that  abomiaable  thoughts  had  beea  instilled  into 
her  mind  by  evil  (companions  or  evil  servants.    I 
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betieve  that  she  thought  the  was  saying  something 
very  grand  bj  miking  her  odious  charge,  and  hav- 
ing onee  made  it,  and  finding  peopk  to  support 
ber  im  it,  the  stack  to  her  own  statement.  Her 
mother,  in  a  most  ill-advised  manner,  betrayed  her 
child  both  to  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
Bishop.  Having  done  that,  there  were  no  means 
of  drawing  back.  She  was  compelled  to  either 
deny  or  substantiate  the  statement.  It  is  a  hor- 
rible affair,  and  if  a  man  is  to  be  condemned  on 
such  testimony,  then,  the  sooner*  we  ail  of  us  seek 
some  surer  protection  than  may  he  found  in  the 
vaunted  equity  of  England  the  better." 

TRAINING  GROUNDS. 

"  Amd  now  I'll  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  general 
tendency  of  a  scholastic  education,"  said  Sir  Peter. 
"It  would  be  well  enough,  I  grant,  if  all  the  girls 
oould  be  'picked,*  but  this  is  an  impossibility. 
There"  must  be  bad  and  good  in  every  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  the  bad  must  as  certainly 
exercise  an  evil  iuflnenoe.  I'll  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  what  I  mean.  A.  friend  of  mine  sent 
his  daughter  to  an  expensive  establishment  some- 
where in  the  South  of  England.  The  utmost 
vigilance  was  exercised  in  this  house,  '  moral  and 
religions  teaching '  was  pet  down  in  the  bilk. 
Twice  every  8onday,  and  once  every  Wednesday, 
did  the  -schoolmistress  kad  her  pupils  to  church. 
Twice  every  day  did  she  read  prayers  to  them  at 
home.  There  were  governesses  at  every  corner  of 
the  house,  and  servants  of  the  most  undoubted 
probity.  Those  girk  wave  supposed  to  be  models 
of  propriety,  when  a  volcano  Uazed  forth  in  their 
midst,  by  the  discovery  that  an  intrigue  had  been 
earned  on  for  some  months,  under  the  eyes  of  pee- 
osptrese,  sub-preceptress,  and  students,  and  that 
more  than  one  was  ooneerned  in  it.  The  gentle* 
man  oo-paitner  in  this  affair  received  a  timely  hint 
to  discontinue  hk  attentions ;  the  lady  of  his  pecu- 
liar eheios  was  expeUed;  her  aider  and  abettor 
'  sent  to  Coventry*  for  six  months.  She,  the  Utter 
— was  looked  on  as  a  martyr.  The  younger 
children  rather  admired  her  for  the  part  she  had 
taken.  They  considered  the  'expelled'  a  heroine, 
and  were  determined  to  follow  her  example  some 
day,  when  their  pinafores  should  be  abolished,  and 
long  dresses — an  insignia  of  mature  age— -adopted. 
I  eould  give  you  many  another  instance  of  the 
mischief  arising  from  sending  girk  'to  school.'  I 
would  rather,  had  I  daughters,  bring  them  up  as 
housemaids  than  expose  them  to  .the  contamina- 
tion of  many  aohoaUrooms." 
"fot  boys  are   subjected  to  the  test,"  said 


"And. a  precious  set  of  scamps  we  meet  with," 
replied  Sir  Peter ;  "  but,  herejt  k  unavoidable. 
We  cannot  wrap  up  our  boys  in  wadding,  and  then 
send  them  into  the  world.  It  is  necessary,  both 
for  their  moral  and  physios!  development  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  buffeting  in  their 
youth ;  that  can  only  be  got  from  home,  hence  we 
must  ton  out  our  boys.    But  with  girls  the  case 


k  totally  different,  iksy  don't  want  hardening ; 
oeeides,"--added  the  old  man,  with  a  afctmwd 
smile,  "it  won't  do  to  make  women  too  iade- 
pendent!     Eh?" 

MOONLIGHT. 

"  Soiree*,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  left  Lady 
Murdoch's  house,  "  I  hate  the  name  of  them  ;  to 
be  shut  up  in  these  hot,  stifling  hot  rooms,  when 
the  nights  are  so  fresh  and  lovely.  To  be  kept 
up  half  the  night,  and  lose  the  pure,  fresh  morn- 
ing. None  of  these  for  me.  No  more  for  me, 
Smith,  until  the  spring,  and  summer,  and  (he 
autumn  are  gone,  and  the  country  looks  dreary, 
the  London  country— black." 

"  Qut,"  replied  Smith,  "  what  will  you  do  wish 
yourself  until  then,  you  don't  mean  surely  to  tarn 
perambuktor  and  spend  your  time  on  the  streets?" 

"  Why  not  P"  asked  Sir  Peter.  "  To  me  the 
public  streets  furnish  more  amusement  than  these 
well-lit,  weU-furnkbed  rooms.  In  the  one  I  meet 
every  species  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
good  and  bad.  In  the  other,  the  people  are  aU  of 
one  class.  I  like  variety,  and  weary  of  these 
monstrous  assemblies,  where  people  are  pro- 
foundly pedantic" 

"  I  think  you  are  mktaken  in  that  remark,"  said 
Smith.  "  Her  ladyship  k  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  then  she  k  an  exception.  I 
apeak  of  the  general  class.     Look  there  P' 

They  were  in  a  comparativeiy  quiet  street.  On 
the  opposite  side,  was  a  woman,  in  *  horrible  stats 
of  inebriation  ;  a  child  of  about  nine  years  of  age 
led  her  carefully  along,  looking  up  into  her  face 
anxiously  every  now  and  then,  and  trying  to  steady 
her  uncertain  steps. 

"We  were  talking  of  juvenile  precocities  k 
vice  just  now,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "see  that  boy,  hs 
understands  hk  mother's  condition  as  well  as  we 
do;  look!  she  has  fallen,  the  poor  child  cannot 
rake  her ;  what  a  horrible  example  for  the  littfc 
fellow." 

"  It  may  be  a  salutary  warniug,"  said  Smith. 

"  Not  very  probable.  Sometimes  that  result 
k  peoduoed,  but  generally  evil  example  acts  as  en- 
couragement and  not  as  warning.  It  k  bad 
enough  for  the  father  to  be  a  drunkard,  hut  when 
the  mother  k  the  culprit,  then  the  ease  k  indeed 
fearful.  Thk  sin  of  eVtiufcenness  seems  terribly 
on  the  inoreast."  I 

<<  I  hear  so,"  replied  Smith.  m  and  I  feat  thk 
new  wine  tariff  will  not  tend  to  stem  the  evft." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  replied  8ir  Peter.  "If 
the  thin  French  stuff  takes  the  place  of  our  heady 
beer,  or  demondking  'gin/  then  I  shall  think  it 
beneicial  to  the  community.  However,  I  must 
own  that  I  have  my  'doubts  on  thk  point.* 

"  I  look  on  it  in  thk  light,"'  sakl  Smith.  "The 
present  beer  and  gin  drinkers  will  laugh  at  the 
light  French  wine,  but  the  present  water  drinkers 
may  be  induced  by  the  eheapness  of  the  beverage 
to  begin  with  that,  and  sadby  something  stronger. 
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We  don't  want  oheap  wine  brought  into  this 
country,  bat  we  do  want  cheap  bread  and  cheap 
meat.  It's  well  that  Louis  Napoleon  lets  us  take 
his  flour  and  his  mutton  duty  free — when  only, 
however,  France  can  spare  them." 

"  We  could  not  eat  the  mutton/'  replied  Sir 
Peter;  "Trench  mutton  is  miserable  stuff." 

"Not  always;  sometimes  you  find  it  all  but 
equal  to  English  meat.  I  have  seen  capital  legs 
of  mutton — French  of  course — sold  in  Jersey  for 
sixpence  per  pound.  The  present  price  in  London 
is  ninepenoe,  the  difference  of  threepence  per  pound 
runs  through  all  joints  of  the  sheep,of  course ;  now 
if  Louis  Napoleon  could  supply  London  with  his 
mutton  at  prices  varying  from  fivepence  to  six- 
pence, we*  should  be  rery  much  obliged  to  him — 
hut  as  to  his  wine  we  don't  want  it." 

"  Stop !"  said  Sir  Peter,  suddenly.     A  young 
woman,  decently  dressed,  was  standing  near  the 
door  of  a  publichouse,  talking  to  a  man,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen. 
"  Was  1  drunk  last  night  P"  she  said. 
"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  was  the  reply. 
"They  tell  me  I  was,"  continued  the  girl,  "and 
that  I  flung  my  bonnet  'bout  precious  1" 
The  nan  laughed. 

"  I  'out  have  much  time  now,"  she  resumed ; 
"I'm  going  to  a  place  to-morrow,  I've  got  one  at 
last." 

"Where's  your  character  come  from V9  asked 
the  man. 

"Not  from  you!"  replied  the  girl,  as  she 
entered  the  gin  shop. 

"  Did  yon  hear  that  ?"  said  Sir  Peter.  "  Now 
mark  the  context.  That  girl  is  a  domestio 
servant.  8b e  goes  to  her  'place'  to-morrow. 
She  is  '  tidy*  in  her  appearanoe  as  you  may  per- 
ceive. No  doubt  her  future  mistress  will  consider 
tier  'tidy*  in  conduct.  Probably  there  may  be 
children  in  the  family ;  probably,  also,  she  may  as 
inder-nurse,  or  under-nursemaid,  have  much  to  do 
nth  tbem !  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that 
fagenia  Plummer,  if  placed  under  the  care  of  such 
•  girl  or  brought  into  association  with  her,  would 
tave  learnt  all  the  villainy  she  knew  P  Don't  yon 
hink  she  would  have  been  quite  qualified  for 
**gining  the  part  she  has  played  in  this  disgraee- 
ul  affair?" 
"Quite." 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
peaketh,"  continued  Sir  Peter.  "  This  woman's 
iind  is  likely  to  be  filthy,  her  conversation  must 
e  the  same.  And  there  ace  thousands  of  domestic 
ervants  of  precisely  this  stamp,  just  as  depraved, 
ut  aa  abominable,  received — their  characters  of 
Jurae  being  unknown — into  the  houses  of  respect* 
bie  people." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  conscientious  servants, 
id  aa  they  arejieeessary  and  we  cannot  do  with- 
it  them,  the  evil  seems  without  remedy." 
"  Oar  only  plan,"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  "  ie,  as 
r  aa  possible,  to  counteract  the  evil  by  instilling 
>od  principles)  into  the  minds  of  the  young*  Mrs, 


Plummer  failed  terribly  in  her  duty  to  her  children. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  should  be  supplied 
at  home.  Their  *  book-learning' — and  a  miserable 
pretence  it  is  generally— may  go  on  better  at 
school,  in  consequence  of  the  emulation  which 
results  from  competition  with  others,  but  that 
argument  does  not  hold  good  in  the  education  of 
the  heart.  No  earthly  competition  can  exist  there. 
God  does  not  promise  a  special  prize  to  those  who 
excel  in  any  special  branch  of  virtue ;  His  favour 
is  open  to  all.  Good  night,  Smith ;  I'm  in  a  train 
of  thoughts  where  you  can't  be  my  fellow  traveller." 

EOTAL  WHIMS. 

"No  review  on  the  18tb,  Sir  Peter,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch.  "  The  Queen  has  postponed  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Volunteers  until  later  in  the  season." 

"  So  I  read,  and  I  think* it  a  pity.  It  would 
have  been  far  more  encouraging  to  these  domestio 
young  soldiers  than  their  former  speedy  transit 
through  St.  James's  Palace." 

"  By-the-by,"  continued  Lady  Murdoch,  "  I 
hear  that  their  military  title  is  to  be  dropped  when 
they  enter  the  presence  of  royalty." 

"  A  mistake  that :  clearly  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Queen  or  her  advisers.  What 
barm  can  it  do  for  them  to  retain  their  military 
title  P  I  maintain  that  it's  far  more  consistent. 
They  are  presented  as  '  Volunteers,'  and-  there- 
fore should  preserve  the  sign,  the  rank,  which  en- 
titles them  to  admission  as  such ;  the  Queen  should 
not  have  robbed  them  of  it." 

"  Her  Majesty  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
placid  mood  at  present,"  said  Smith.  "  Did  you 
notice  that  the  presentation  of  one  lady  at  the 
last  drawing-room  was  cancelled  in  the  following 
Gazette?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Lady  Murdoch,  "  and  I  can- 
not see  any  just  reason  for  the  act.  She  has  her 
domestic  troubles,  poor  lady,  but,  as  she  is  utterly 
blameless,  and  bears  a  most  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, 1  cannot  think  the  Queen  is  doing  well  in 
allowing  this  terrible  slight  to  be  put  upon  her." 

"  May  I  ask  what  these  domestic  troubles  are  P" 
inquired  Smith. 

"  None  which  in  the  most  remote  degree  affects 
her  character  or  respectability,"  replied  Lady  Mux- 
dooh.  "  As  I  before  said  she  is  herself  irreproach- 
able. Her  position  as  governess  to  the  children 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  is  a  guarantee  for  that. 
But  she  is  unhappily  allied  to  one  not  so  worthy 
as  herself.  Doubtless,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  to  have  kept  out  of  notice,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  her  position  at  a  court  so  nearly  allied  to 
our  own,  made  her  presence  at  St.  James's  almost 
a  necessity.  Besides,  is  it  just,  or  right,  or  ge- 
nerous, that  a  woman,  when  utterly  irreproachable, 
should  be  an  outcast,  because  her  husband  is 
worthless  P  Are  his  faults,  and  the  misery  he  has 
caused  her,  all  to  be  hurled  at  her  again  with  crush- 
ing force,  by  a  marked  and  personal  insult  P" 

Sir  Peter  shook  his  head. 

"Woman's  fate !"  he  said,  "She  is  the  beast 
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of  burden  bearing  the  weight  of  man's  sins.  Bat 
woman  should  stand  bj  woman  in  her  sorrows  ; 
it  is  enough  for  her  to  meet  with  injury  from  man. 
Her  Majesty,  as  the  first  woman  in  the  kingdom, 
should  set  the  example  to  all  others.  I  should 
hare  liked  her  better  if  she  had  erred  on  the  side 
of  showing  her  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
oourtesy.  It  is  not  amiable  in  her  to  set  her  heel 
on  one  who,  from  the  very  circumstances  which 
have  provoked  the  insult,  deserves  the  very  fullest 
protection.'* 

"  Royal  blood,1*  remarked  a  gentleman  who 
joined  the  group,  "seems  to  resemble  milk  in 
some  of  its  qualities — too  much  sunshine  turns  it 
sour." 

"Now,  hear  to  him!"  exclaimed  Sir  Peter; 
"  hear  to  that  arch  old  radical  Tom  Scott.  Like 
his  namesake  of  old,  whose  soubriquet,  however, 
was  not  Scott,  but  Didymus,  he  dares  to  doubt, 
he  questions  the  immaculacy  of  royalty !  lie 
comes  to  upset  all  our  conservative  notions,  and 
convert  us  to  his  own  republican  principles.' * 

"The  conversion  is  impossible,**  said  Lady 
Murdoch. 

M  Impossible  l"  replied  Sir  Peter,  '  wherefore  ? 
by  the  same  rule,  that  Christians  are  not  con- 
verted to  Christianity  ?*'  "  Heresy  must  first  be  es- 
tablished before  conversion  be  acknowledged,"  an- 
swered Lady  Murdoch. 

"  But  if  we  own  to  the  heresy  to  provoke  the 
converting  proof,  what  then  t  '*  asked  Sir  Peter. 

"ifr 

"  And  that  is  what  we  do ;  so  to  the  proof, 
Radical  Scott,  and  don't  take  all  night  to  rout  out 
your  memory  for  it.  You  say  royal  blood  don't 
keep  in  too  much  suushine." 

"  And  I  maintain  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Look 
at  Europe,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Russia,  and 
Germany ;  the  monarchs  of  all  are,  or  have  been, 
unpopular.  France,  again,  under  present  and  past 
rule.  Louis  Philippe  went  desperately  sour  at  last, 
so  that  his  very  name  stank.  Then  look  at  Eng- 
land under  past  reigns.  William  the  IV.  got 
into  terrible  disodour  about  the  reform  bill; 
George  the  IV.  curdled  before  he  came  to  the 
throne ;  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  died  in  1817 
he  was  a  walking  vinegar-cruet ;  his  father,  George 
the  III.  became  acidulated  in  1772 — vide,  the 
royal  marriage  bill  and  its  consequences ;  the  king 
was  only  34  then  !  Perhaps  had  he  been  older  he 
might  have  been  wiser." 

"Umph!"  remarked  8ir  Peter,  "I  don't  think 
the  event  proved  that." 

"Then,"  resumed  Scott,  "George  the  II.  al- 
lowed his  acidulated  qualities  to  become  visible 
when  he  had  only  been  on  the  throne  10  years,  by 
an  open  rupture  with  his  eldest  son,  who  forth- 
with quitted  the  paternal  abode,  and  took  up  his 
resideuce  at  Norfolk-house,  St.  James's.*' 

"We've  had  enough  of  this,"  said  Sir  Peter. 
"  Let  the  defuuet  royalties  rest  where  human 
pomp  has  placed  them,  in  lead,  ebony,  oak,  or 
what  not," 


"  Are  you  convinced,"  said  Scott.  "  He  who's 
couvinccl  against  his  wili." 

"  Is  of  the  same  opinion  still,"  replied  Sir 
Peter. 

"  Then." 

"  I'm  goiug,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  Let  me 
express  my  opinion  in  another  poetic  quotation.** 

M  He  who  ftghU  and  runs  away, 
Will  lire  to  light  another  day.** 

PALL  MALL   EAST. 

"  Go  to  the  water  colour  gallery,  by  all  means,*' 
said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  there  are  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  pictures.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
to  your  notice  the  '  Donne-moi,'  by  Jenkins.  It 
is  the  figure  of  a  young  French  girl,  who  is  asking 
a  little  rosy  child  to  give  her  part  of  a  treasured 
apple.  The  attitude  of  the  French  girl  is  beautiful, 
indeed  the  whole  picture  is  extremely  pleasing,  and 
tells  the  story  admirably." 

"  Miss  Gillies  has  some  good  piotures  there,  I 
hear,"  said  8ir  Peter. 

"Yes.  « Edith  and  Major  Bellenden9  is  one 
of  them,  and  'Imogene  after  the  departure  of 
Posthumous,'  another.  These,  I  thiuk,  are  perhaps 
the  best.  She  is  clever,  and  her  finish  is  exqui- 
site, but  near  the  last  mentioned  is  a  picture  by 
Smallfield,  which,  although  commonplace  in  detail, 
contains  far  more  real  poetry  than  the  classical 
bubject.'* 

"  You  mean,  '  The  return  of  Spring/  "  said 
Smith. 

"Yes.  It  is,  Sir  Peter,  the  picture  of  two 
young  girls,  one,  the  richer  of  the  two,  is  evi- 
dently dying;  the  other,  her  servant,  who  has  just 
brought  her  in  a  bunch  of  Spring  flowers,  is  ia 
blooming  health.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
is  well  managed  ;  but  the  beauty  of  this  work  of 
art  consists  in  the  deep  pathos  of  the  siok  girl's 
face." 

"  I  did  not  like  that  picture,"  said  Smith,  "I 
thought  the  colouring  too  vivid." 

"  That  does  strike  you  at  first,"  replied  Lady 
Murdoch,  "but  the  impression  soon  wears  off; 
the  longer  you  look  at  it  the  better  you  like  it." 

"  There  are  some  capital  pictures  by  Fripp,  or 
rather  by  the  two  Fripps,"  resumed  Sir  Pete*, 
smiling. 

"  Why  P  how  do  you  know  P"  asked  Lady  Mar- 
doch,  "  have  you  been  there  P" 

44  Certainly.  Only  I  wanted  your  opinion  before 
I  gave  my  own." 

14  And  do  you  agree  with  me  P" 

"  Certainly  again,  but  let  me  remind  you  of  soee 
piotures  on  the  screen,  by  Burton,  'A.  pair  of 
ducks'  is  one,  and  'Am  SchutspatronenUge'  it 
another.  These  are  exquisite.  But,  '  The  Cave 
beneath  the  Holy  Rock,  Mosque  of  Omar,  Jeru- 
salem, painted  on  the  spot  by  command  of  her  Ma- 
jesty,' puzzles  me." 

"  Why,"  asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

44 Because,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "this  cave  is 
held  to  be  so  sacred  that  the  step  of  a  «  Chrisiui 
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dog*  pollutes  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  money  can 
have  procured  admission  ;  I  never  heard  of  a 
Cbristiau  getting  entrance  yet." 

"  Money  will  do  anything,  even  open  tie  sacred 
cave  in  the  Mosqne  of  St.  Omar,"  replied  her 
ladyship. 

"  Have  yon  been  to  the  National  Gallery  yet  ?" 
asked  Sir  Peter. 

«Nor 

"  Then  let  me  now  advise  you  to  go  there,  and 
look  at  the  picture  of  '  The  blind  Beggar,*  left  to 
the  nation  by  the  late  court  milliner,  Miss  Clarke. 
That  was  a  proof  that  the  adornment  of  the  body 
pays  better  in  England  than  the  adornment  of  the 
mind.  Here  we  have  this  same  Jane  Clarke  dying 
rich,  leaving  bequests  to  half  the  charities  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  proof  of  her  artistic  taste  and  capabi- 
lity of  indulging  it  to  the  National  Gallery,  while 
hundreds  of  poor  governesses,  and  scores  of  poor 
authoresses,  cannot  scrape  together  the  wherewithal 
10  live  by." 

"  Quite  true,**  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  I  am  afraid 
the  majority  of  women  care  far  more  for  the  body 
than  for  the  mind,  and  would  rather  buy  a  new 
bonnet  than  a  new  book."         * 

TUB  IIOYAL  ACADEMY. 

"  How,  warm !  " 

That  was  the  cry  at  three  o'clock  in  the  day. 
It  is  the  opinion  most  frequently  expressed  at 
three  o'clock  of  every  day  in  those  hot  crowded 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Yet  many  people, — most  people  we  might  say, 
instead  of  taking  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  comfort,  don't  go  to  the 
Exhibition  until  three  o'clock,  or  nearly  three, — and 
little  enough  they  see  of  the  paintings  by  that 
time.  So  warm !  With  the  sun  pouring  down,  and 
lighting  up  the  paintings,  and  giving  them  life  and 
beauty  !  The  sun  is  a  good  old  fellow,  after  all, 
though  he  does  make  us  feel  very  much  inclined  to 
faint  or  turn  sick  at  times ;  but  he  is  neverthe- 
less a  good  old  fellow,  making  everything  he  shines 
on  look  so  bright  and  cheerful. 

"An  excellent  exhibition,  Sir  Peter,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch. 

"  The  best  I  have  seen  on  the  whole  for  some 
years.  There  are  a  great  number  of  pictures  of 
more  than  average  merit.  But  we  will  go  round 
the  rooms,  if  you  please,  and  take  them  as  they 
come." 

"  Slopping  here  first,1'  replied  Lady  Murdoch  "  at 
Millaia'  'Black  Brunswicker,'  an  admirable  pre- 
Raphaelite  to  my  fancy.  Of  course  the  scene  is 
laid  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's.  You  remem- 
ber that  our  officers  were  at  her  ball  when  they 
were  summoned  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.*' 

"  Yes,**  answered  8ir  Peter,  "  my  memory  runs 
to  that  at  any  rate.  I  don't  fancy  that  satin- 
robed  damsel  sympathises  with  Napoleon;  I 
cannot  see  any  evidence  of  such  a  feeling. 

"  Sympathises  with  Napoleon ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Murdoch,  "  who  could  suggest  such  an  absurdity  ? 


Her  sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  young 
military  hero  she  is  so  bent  on  detaining .  Why 
should  she  sympathise  with  Napoleon  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  Times,  that  poteut  au- 
thority, pre- supposes  the  case,  insinuating  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Corsican." 

"  Then  the  Times  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,"  exclaimed  a  most  determined  looking  old 
lady  who  stood  close  to  Sir  Peter ; "  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  painter,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  had  no  notion  of  that  sort  when  he 
drew  that  young  girl's  face.  Glad  enough  would 
she  be  to  hear  that  Napoleon  was  strangled,  and 
that  her  partner  might  stay  where  he  is  instead  of 
scampering  off  to  Waterloo." 

"  A  more  reasonable  idea,"  said  Lady  Murdoch, 
moving  on.  How  do  you  like  this  picture — 'The 
escape  of  Glaucus  and  lone  from  Pompei  P' " 

"  The  colouriug,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  is  un- 
natural. Moonlight  is  white,  not  pale  green !  I 
cannot  bear  the  bilious  tint  of  those  faces  and  that 
sea ;  even  their  draperies  are  bilious ;  the  figures  are 
good,  but  the  whole  picture  is  spoiled  by  the 
colouriug  ;  to  me  it  is  positively  disagreeable." 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  this  P"  she  asked, 
moving  on  to  Ansdeli's  "  Lost  Shepherd." 

"  Beautiful !  most  beautiful  !  That  painting  is 
full  of  feeling.  Look  at  the  Highland  wife ;  she 
must  have  had  a  weary  walk  all  up  those  snow- 
covered  hills.  You  can  almost  share  her  agony 
when  she  finds  him  at  last — dead,  and  the  poor  dog 
dead  also,  lying  on  his  breast  as  if  it  had  crept 
there  to  ask  for  warmth  and  comfort.  But  come 
on  to  Landseer's  '  Flood  in  the  Highlands.'  " 

"  Not  so  fast.  Let  me  see  the  Princess  Royal 
in  her  marriage  finery  first.  I  like  this  picture 
better  than  many  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
Queen  looks  too  young,  but  that,  I  suppose,  is 
'painter's  license.'  The  figure  of  the  Princess 
is  very  pretty.  Poor  child !  for  she  was  little 
more  than  a  child  to  be  sent  away  so  early." 

"The  fate  of  royalty,"  remarked  8ir  Peter  -f 
"  every  feeling  sacrificed  to  State  and  State  pur* 
poses." 

"This  is  a  beautiful  little  picture."  Lady 
Murdoch  bent  down  before  \The  poet  Chatterton,' 
by  Barker.  How  sad  he  looks!  There  is  a 
world  of  misery  in  his  dejected  attitude  and  pallid 
cheeks." 

"  But  you  must  not  stop  long  to  pity  him," 
said  Sir  Peter,  "  for  we  have  898  pictures  to  get 
through,  besides  the  Octagon  room,  and  the 
Statuary,  and  my  time  is  limited." 

"  Let  me  admire  the  '  Moorland  Queen,9 
though  by  Mac  Callum.  What  an  exquisite  at- 
mosphere, and  how  truthful  the  detail !  See  the 
poor  hunted  stag  can  pause  a  moment  now,  be- 
cause she  placed  the  brook  between  her  and  her 
pursuers.  How  can  men  be  so  cruel  as  to  chase 
inoffensive  creatures  P" 

"Just  like  a  woman,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "always 
letting  feeling  get  the  whip  hand  of  common 
sense.    If  we  did'nt  hunt  deer,  deer  would  hunt 
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us — or  rather,  if  we  did  not  eat  them,  they  would 
eat  us — or  that  which  feeds  us.** 

"  Bat  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  kill 
them  cruelly !  We  eat  sheep  and  oxen,  but  we 
don't  hunt  them.  It  is.the  barbarity  of  a  number 
of  men  and  dogs  all  setting  on  one  harmless  crea- 
ture that  I  object  to.  As  to  its  being  an  old  Eng- 
lish custom,  that  is  no  rule  for  its  continuance.  It 
was  an  '  old  English  custom  *  to  hang  even  for 
sheep  stealing,  but  we  have  discarded  it  in  these 
modern  days  as  a  barbarity.  I  suppose  your  next 
argument  will  be  that  the  breed  of  horses  and 
dogs  may  be  improved.  I  don't  think  that  worth 
anything,  our  hounds  and  horses  are  good  enough 
already." 

"But  it  is  a  healthy  exercise  for  the  hunters." 

••  A  simple  ride  would  be  quite  as  healthy,  pro- 
bably more  so,  and  without  the  same  danger  to 
life  and  <Kmb."' 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  we  won't  dis- 
pute the  point ;  but  you  seem  to  mistake  the  title 
of  the  picture  and  fancy  the  stag  the  '  Moorland 
Queen,'  when  the  painter  all  the  time  means  to 
crown  that  magnificent  red  beech." 

"And  quite  worthy  of  the  title  too,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch,  "  with  the  clear,  bright  sunshine  falling 
on  it ;  but  you  have  not  answered  my  argument 
against  hunting  and  hunters." 

"I  said  we  would  not  dispute  the  point." 

"  Man  likes  shutting  up  a  discussion  when  it  is 
turning  against  him,"  said  her  ladyship  smiling. 

"  Now,  here  we  are  at  Landseers's. '  Flood  in  the 
Highlands;'  give  me  your  opinion.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  equal  to  any  of  his  former  pictures." 

"  Tou  require  an  opinion  and  then  forestall  it. 
What  a  melancholy  subject — those  poor  dead 
animals." 

"You  seem  more  struck  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  brutes  than  the  human  beings." 

"  Approaching  from  this  Bide,"  replied  Lady 
Murdoch,  "  the  poor  animals  catch  the  eye  first, 
but  now  that  we  are  before  the  picture  I  can  ad- 
mire the  centre  group.  I  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing this  one  of  the  best  of  Sir  Edwin's  produc- 
tions." 

"I  cannot  remain  here  very  long,"  said  Sir 
Peter ;  "  before  I  go  let  me  point  out  to  you  a 
few  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  rooms.  Like  a 
walking  catalogue  I'll  run  through  them  with  you, 
and  then  I  must  be  away.  First  of  all  notice 
No.  128,  painted  for  the  Queen.  Mark  the  won- 
derful effect  produced  even  with  the  pale  delicate 
colouring.  The  figure  of  Mary  I  consider  perfect. 
Now  pass  on  to  '  Pegwell  Bay ' — also  a  pre-Ra- 
phaelite  picture — the  glow  of  the  sun  on  the  sands 
is  to  the  life.  So  are  the  minor  details  of  Bal- 
moral petticoats,  &c  ;  even  the  little  boy  is  a 
thoroughly  sea-side  little  boy,  just  such  as  we 
were  ourselves,  more  than  half-a-century  ago, 
when  we  could  indulge  in  the  inexpressible  delight 
of  taking  off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  wading  into 
the  sea  knee  deep,  admiring  our  own  white  legs 
and  feet  through  the  transparent  water." 


"  You  seem  to  regret  those  days/*  said  Lady 
Murdoch,  laughing. 

"Why  should  I  notr  replied  Sir  Peter,  «I 
have  never  had  any  so  happy  since.  But  let  me 
get  on  in  my  list.  •  The  Tuileries,'  by  Efonore. 
That  i3  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the 
rooms— at  least  it  is  interesting  to  those  who 
like  historical  pictures.  There  stands  the  un- 
happy Marie  Antoinette,  looking  the  personifica- 
tion of  dignified  sorrow,  so  calm  and  collected — a 
contrast  to  the  wild  mob  before  her.  I  cannot 
let  you  linger  before  Frith's  painting  of  c  Claude 
Duval,'  but  look  at  the  exquisite  Kttle  picture 
•  Off  for  School,'  by  Hughes ;  and  again,  that  boat, 
by  Hook.  She  is  just  running  in,  that  you  can 
see ;  the  boy  you  may  observe  is  prepared  to  jump 
down  and  drag  her  to  shore.  There  is  not  a  more 
masterly  picture  in  the  Exhibition  than  'Stand 
Clear,'  aud  with  that  picture  we  finish  the  first  or 
east  room." 

MIDDLE-BOOK. 

"First,"  resumed  Sir  Peter,  "look  at  this  Kttle 
picture  by  Hardy,  palled  «  A  crash.'  Do  you  see 
that  the  children,  having  thrown  down  the  table, 
broken  the  crockery,  and  frightened  the  cat,  are 
taking  refuge  behind  the  kitchen-door  from  the 
wrath  of  the  household,  i.e.  the  two  women  con- 
stituting the  household,  who  severally  coming  up- 
stairs and  down,  are  about  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  noise  P" 

"It  is  very  clever,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "there 
is  no  one  to  compare  to  Hardy  in  these  cottage 
interiors.     But  what  a  glorious  picture  that  is  !** 

"Phoebus  rising  from  the  Sea,  by  Danby? 
Yes !  those  waves,  how  clear  and  gentle  they  are ; 
exactly  the  sort  of  bath  for  Yenus  to  rise  from. 
But  to  go  from  the  '  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,' 
just  stop  one  moment  before  FraecPs  picture  of 
'  The  only  pair.*  The  lines  attached  to  it  give  us 
an  index  to  the  story. 

*  The  mother  w'  her  needle  and  her  shears, 
Gtrsaald  claei  lookamaist  as  weel's  the  new.' 

The  boy,  you  see,  has  only  one  pair  of  trowsers, 
which  his  mother  is  mending,  he  all  the  wbjk 
sitting  on  the  table,  '  saas  culottes.'  And  new, 
for  the  honour  of  your  sex,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  'Peg  Woffington's  visit  to  Triplet;' 
it  is  from  a  lady's  pencil— Miss  B.  Solomon." 

"Lady  artists  are  improving  rapidly,"  esU 
Lady  Murdoch.  "  We  have  several  in  Sagland  to 
be  proud  of.  Miss  Gillies,  for  instance ;  Mist  A. 
Dixon  again ;  the  Misses  Mutrie ;  and  a  great 
many  others." 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  go  to  the  Continent, 
and  see  what  splendid  talent  you  hare  there. 
Rosa  Bonheur — every  one  knows  her — and  Madame 
Jerichan,  who  has  a  splendid  work  here  called 
1  Italy ;'  it  is  sold  for  eighty  guineas,  and  cheap  at 
the  price.  You  will  come  to  it  presently,  it  is  the 
picture  of  an  Italian  in  a  dungeon.  The  atera 
determined  expression  of  his  face  proves  that  he 
will  die  rather  than  submit.  But  I  most  leave  you 
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now.  I  have  not  mentioned  one  tenia  part  of  the 
gems,  bnt  yon  can  find  them  out." 

**  Do  you  notice  the  number  of  persona  here, 
scarcely  removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  better 
class  of  mechanics  P"  said  Lady  Murdoch. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  I  argue  from  it 
an  improvement  in  the  general  taste.  I  wish  the 
committee  would  have  a  sixpenny  day  once  a  fort- 
night, so  as  to  place  this  exhibition  within  the 
power  of  all.  My  dear  madam,  if  we  provided 
more  innocent  recreation  for  the  labouring  classes 
we  might  not  have  so  many  male  and  female 
drunkards  among  them.  But  we  don't  care  a  bit 
for  the  amusement  of  the  poor ;  we  think  their 
vocation  is  toil,  and  we  are  determined  that  they 
shall  have  none  other." 

"  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say ;  but 
here  are  my  friends,  so  now  I  can  release  you 
from  playing  catalogue. 

THE  8TREET8. 

"  Rifleman  grey !  Bifleman  grey ! 

Who  stole  the  dog,  sir,  and  then  ran  away  ?" 

A  party  of  volunteers  were  passing  along  the 
street.  A  knot  of  smutty  boys,  whose  faces  were 
perfectly  guiltless  of  soap,  jeered  them.  Women, 
whose  faces,  like  those  of  the  boys,  were  also 
innocent  of  any  cleansing  process,  but  unhappily 
not  quite  so  innocent — (judging  by  the  depraved 
and  debased  expression  of — gin),  joined  their  shrill 
voices  to  the  outcry. 

"  Here's  our  brave  army,"  said  one.  "  Lor* 
how  they'd  shivver  if  they  see'd  an  hennemy," 
added  another.  "My!  they'd  run  like  thieves 
afore  a  Feeler  if  the  French  corned ;"  chimed  in  a 
third. 

Sir  Peter  stood  near  the  last  speaker. 

"  Do  you  like  cheap  bread,  and  cheap  meat,  and 
cheap  drink  ?"  he  said,  addressing  her. 

She  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  what  could  he 
want  with  her  P  An  answer  would  cost  nothing, 
and  if  be  waa  a  gentleman,  as  his  clothes  be- 
tokened, he  might  give  her  a  shilling  for  it. 

"Do  I  like  cheap  meat  and  drink P"  she  said, 
repeating  his  words ;  "  I'd  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't. 
It's  precious  hard  to  live  when  things  are  cheapest, 
I  know." 

She  was  moving  off,  but  Sir  Peter  did  take  a 
shilling  out  of  his  pocket,  and  then  she  remained. 

"Now listen,"  he  said;  "you  were  jnst  now 
laughing  at  these  new-made  soldiers." 

"  I  should  think  I  was  ;  a  set  o'  young  jack-a- 
dandies." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  of  the  '  Jack-a-dandy 
about  them,"  aaid  Sir  Peter.  "  But,  even  if  I  did, 
I  would  pat  up  with  it  for  the  sake  of  cheap  bread 
and  meat." 

«  Why,  what  haa  they  got  to  do  with  it  P" 

"This  much— there  are  at  least  130,000  of 
them,  all  consenting  to  do  the  Queen's  work,  in 
keeping  off  her  enemies,  for  nothing.  She  has  to 
pay  her  common  soldiers  of  the  line  thirteen  pence 
per  day,  besides  giving  them  food  and  clothing. 
These  young  men  aak  for  nothing.    They  save  the 


country  an  immense  sum  of  money.  If  the  Queen 
had  to  pay  for  their  services — an  additional,  force 
of  some  kind  was  necessary — more  taxes  would 
have  been  put  on  somehow  to  raise  the  price  of 
provisions.  Now  do  you  understand  that  you  are 
acting  a  fool's  part  by  laughing  at  these  men? 
There's  a  shilling  for  you — don't  spend  it  in  gin." 
"  Won't  I,  though  P"  said  the  woman,  ae  Sir 
Peter  walked  on.  "  But  I've  got  a  bob  through 
laughin'  at  'em.  The  old  prig,  to  think  to  stop 
me  by  his  palaver  1  Why,  Pd  jeer  'em  agin  for  a 
bender!" 

VOLUNTEERS. 

"You  have  not  made  a  convert  this  time,  Sir 
Peter,"  said  Alton  Smith,  who  overheard  the  last 
remark. 

"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  reply ;  but  it  is  really  too 
bad  that  these  well-intentioned  men  cannot  pass 
through  the  streets  without  being  the  object  of 
insult.  They  may  be  a  very  useful  body  :  I  can- 
not see  why  they  should  not  equal  our  regulars : 
they  are  under  frequent  drill :  go  to  the  work  'con 
amore,"  and  instead  of  thinking  military  duty  a 
bore,  as  many  of  our  Queen's  troops  do,  they  take 
a  pleasure  in  it,  and  do  all  they  oan  to  excel.  Of 
course  they  are  inefficient  at  present,  but  it  is 
young  days  with  a  great  number  of  them.  I 
think  it  a  grand  mistake  to  decry  the  volunteers ; 
they  are  valuable  to  the  state,  and  therefore 
deserve  encouragement.  Besides,  the  employment 
may  have  a  good  moral  tendency.  The  occupation 
is  perfectly  innocent,  aud  extremely  healthy.  I 
own  myself  a  great  upholder  of  the  volunteer 
movement ;  were  I  forty  years  younger  I  would 
become  a  volunteer  myself." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  P" 

"  That  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  univer- 
sally observed.  Then  both  masters  and  men  might 
get  the  after  part  of  the  day  to  themselves ;  but  it 
would  not  do  at  all  for  one-half  of  the  shopkeepers 
of  London  to  shut  up  their  shops,  and  the  other 
half  to  keep  them  open.  I  highly  approve  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  not  only  for  volunteers,  but 
tor  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  class.  I  see 
how  well  it  works  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  endure 
our  English  habit  of  work,  work,  work,  up  to  the 
last  moment  on  Saturday." 

"It  would  be  well  if  it  ceased  there,"  replied 
Smith,  "and  if  the  Sunday  were  exempt  from 
toil" 

"The  Saturday  half  holiday  would  tend  to  the 
better  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  The  desecration 
of  the  day  of  rest  is  fearful  in  the  metropolis.  Tn 
fact  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  society  the 
command  to  keep  '  holy  the  Sabbath  Day'  appears 
to  be  totally  disregarded.  I  was  sorry  to  observe 
tbat  one  lady  whose  conduct  in  many  respects  is 
irreproachable,  and  whose  exalted  position  makes 
every  item  of  her  life  a  subject  of  comment,  offer- 
ing in  herself  an  example  for  her  subjects,  should 
have  encroached  on  the  Sabbath  by — on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions — •  househunting.'     Pleasure  is  the 
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business  of  the  wealthy— traffic  the  employment  of 
the  poor.  Show  me  the  difference  between  the 
Queen,  who  goes  o? er  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
house  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  greengrocer  who 
dispenses  his  wares  on  that  day.  Both  are  follow- 
ing the  work  of  their  lives ;  the  thoughts  of  both 
are  alike  alienated  from  its  purposes,  and  it  is  in 
both  instances  destroyed.  The  Sabbath  is  to  be 
kept '  holy'  as  a  day  of  .rest,  but  holy  rest.  If 
excursion  trains  are  siuful,  if  it  is  an  abomination 
to  open  the  Crystal  Palace  aud  other  places  of 
public  entertainment  on  Sunday,  then,  '  house- 
hunting9 is  equally  wrong." 


"  Certainly,"  replied  Smith. 

"The  thing  is  this,"  resumed  Sir  Peter,  "all 
these  desecrations  of  the  day  of  rest  creep  oo  by 
degrees.  Rivers  flow  bj  drops  at  first.  So  with 
this  tide  of  c? il — this  raal  observance  of  the  Sab* 
bath — this  Sunday  trading — Sunday  visiting — 
Sunday  pleasuring.  It  is  the  same  disease  in  all, 
only  taking  a  different  form  in  each.  I  fear  me 
that  the  flood  is  now  too  strong  to  stem.  It  is 
inconsistent  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  day 
by  the  poor  when  the  wealthy  set  them  the 
example  of  breaking  it." 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST.— (Continued.) 

V. 

Gerald's  friend. 

"  He  told  me  of  your  name,  the  gentle  Lily, 
How  he  had  stood  upon  this  shore  with  you, 
And  the  last  sunset  that  you  watched  together, 
He  likened  to  the  distant  gates  of  heaven, 
The  Great  King  entering  in." 

"  0  speak  of  him  ; 

0  tell  me  such  things,  and  I  will  listen 
Breathless  to  every  word— but  for  the  rest 
Forgive  me  if  my  widowed  heart  be  sad, 

And  every  thought  beyond  these  pitiless  waves." 

"  It  was  for  this  I  came,  for  I  had  dared 
To  think  of  you  as  desolate,  and  then 
Resentment  passed  away,  and  I  remembered 
Only  that  I  had  loved,  and  you  had  suffered. 
It  is  enough  !   Once  more  the  hand  is  spurned 
That  would  have  touched  you  kindly." 

"Stay,  0  slay! 
If  as  his  friend  you  come,  no  other  name 
Could  win  so  much  of  love  for  his  dear  sake." 

"  Lilian,  it  is  not  much  that  I  may  say, 
Unrecognised,  unwelcome  to  your  heart." 

"  My  heart !  O  speak  of  him  ;  I  have  no  heart ; 
He  died,  and  it  went  with  him.     Speak  of  him, 
You  were  upon  the  field  when  Gerald  fell, 
Perchance  were  by  his  side,  and  heard  him  whisper 
Words  that  must  be  most  precious." 

"  Lilian,  dear, 

1  saw  him  fall,  and  midst  the  din  of  war 

Bent  downwards,  till  his  breath  fell  on  my  cheek. 
Only  your  name  he  breathed,  and  bade  me  love  you ; 
He  knew  but  little  of  our  early  life, 
Or  that  had  scarce  been  needed." 

"Nay, but  tell  me, 
Might  ho  not  then  have  lived,  if  your  strong  arm 
Had  borne  him  safely  from  that  field  of  death  ?" 


"  If  this  poor  arm  had  strength  to  raise  the  dead, 
He  should  indeed — Ah !  nay,  it  cannot  be  !** 

"  Why  do  you  start  t   lam  not  careless  now." 

"  Nothing,  dear  Lilian,  but  a  shadow  passed  ne, — 
He  should  indeed  be  with  you.'* 

"  Tell  me  more — 
O,  I  can  see  him  on  that  dreadful  field, 
And  you,  his  friend,  beside  him  when  he  fell ; 
I  seem  to  see  you  rein  your  fiery  steed 
To  bear  him  from  the  fight — again  you  start, 
I  should  remember  that  you  are  not  strong, 
Perchance  some  wound  received  for  his  dear  sake.*9 

"  Nay  Lilian,  by  your  side  I  may  not  suffer. 
Only  these  foot-prints  that  have  crossed  oar  path ; 
I  saw  the  bright  waves  fill  them,  and  I  thought 
As  the  red  sunset  gleamed  upon  the  strand. 
Of  foot-prints  in  that  field,  with  waves  still  red 
When  the  pale  twilight  filled  the  evening  sky. 
But  see,  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  the  night 
Will  close  around  us  if  we  linger  here." 

*  •  *  m  a 

0  poison  subtler  than  the  serpent's  sting, 

Thy  venom  shall  fulfil  the  liar's  fate, 
When,  like  the  king  of  day,  the  Eternal  King 

Passes  triumphant  through  the  golden  gate. 


VL 

GEBALD. 


She  saw,  or  fancied  that  she  saw  that  field, 
And  Gerald  manliest  and  most  nob  e  there ; 

She  saw  the  foe  before  his  strong  arm  yield, 
And  heard  his  cry  upon  the  troubled  air. 

She  saw  the  night  steal  o'er  that  field  of  death, 
And  in  the  darkness  Gerald  still  was  there ; 

She  heard  the  whisper  of  the  night's  chill  breath, 
That  played  amidst  his  locks  of  raven  hair. 

She  did  not  see  his  worn  and  bleeding  form 
Stand  on  the  rampart  when  the  fight  was  done, 
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Like  a  wreck  that  has  been  shattered  in  a  storm, 
Lit  by  the  crimson  of  the  evening  sun. 

8he  did  not  see,  without  the  warrior  camp, 
How  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  pallet  bed  ; 
She  knew  not  that  a  dimlj  burning  lamp 
•  Shed  its  pale  flickering  raj  on  Gerald's  head. 

She  saw  not  Harry  at  his  side  still  kneeling 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  weary  night, 

Till  the  grey  streak  of  dawn  came  upwards  stealing, 
And  the  eastern  sun  fell  blending  on  the  sight. 

She  saw  not  how  he  lingered  day  by  day, 
The  ferer  wrestling  with  his  wasting  breath 

Till  victor ;  but  worn  out  at  last,  he  lay 
Helpless  as  though  upon  the  field  of  death. 

She  saw  not  that  unrecognised  he  came, 
And  Harry  with  him  to  his  native  land, 

Thinking  to  learn  that  she  was  still  the  same, 
As  when  he  last  had  clasp'd  her  lily  hand. 

She  met  him  in  the  strand,  in  copes,  and  wild  wood, 
Leonard  still  whispering  in  her  listening  ear, 

But  as  she  pass*d  these  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
She  knew  not  that  her  lover  was  so  near. 

He  saw  the  lily  that  should  be  his  bride, 

He  watch'd  her  earnest  glance  and  tearful  eyes ; 

Turning  to  Leonard's  face,  as  side  by  side 
She  listeu'd  breathless  to  his  soft  replies. 

A  word,  and  like  the  spectres  that  do  haunt  us, 
The  spell  accursed  had  been  cast  away, 

As  the  dim  visions  that  at  midnight  daunt  us, 
Fall  into  shadows  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  like  a  frightened  bird,  that  seeks  her  nest 
When  once  the  snare,  the  hateful  snare  is  broken 

A  word,  and  he  had  clasp'd  her  to  his  breast 
A  word,  but  ah,  that  word  was  never  spoken. 


So  have  I  dared  to  write,  not  yet  confessing 
The  whither  of  my  plot — but,  as  in  life, 
So  here,  anon,  there  shall  be  no  repressiug 
The  passionate  purpose  of  the  coming  strife. 


vn. 

WHITHER? 

In  the  warm  glory  of  an  eastern  sun 

A  battle  had  been  fought,  and  lost,  and  won  ! 

Then  in  onr  happy  land  a  maiden  fair 

Lay  wrestling  with  the  grim  form  of  despair. 

But  growing  restless  of  such  tragic  things, 
We  reined  in  Pegasus,  and  sheathed  his  wings. 

Were  just  in  time  to  see  a  war-worn  rover 
Come  home  to  play  the  tra — we  mean  the  lover. 

And  then  we  tried  (only  experimental) 
A  conversation — a  la  sentimental. 

And  then  we  learned  what  Gerald  had  been  doing 
While  Leonard  did  the  billing  and  the  cooing. 
And  now  we  just  look  back  with  this  apology, 
In  case  it  should  be  thought  the  least  tautology. 

Life  comes  to  us  in  characters  and  scenes, 
Events  that  seem  perchance  all  wrapped  in  mystery, 
Until  at  last,  we  learn  what  each  one  means. 
And  so  we  (race  the  outline  of  our  history. 


CANTO  H. 
L 

HOW  THK  ROSE  AXD  LILT  CHANCED  TO  GROW  J 
TOGETHER. 

"  My  Father  beat  me  when  he  was  the  stronger ; 
But  now  the  chance  is  mine ;   I  am  a  man, 
And  he  is  old  and  helpless.     Why  wait  longer  ? 
'Tis  fair  for  me  to  beat  him,  if  I  can." 

"  Stay,'*  said  the  sage,  "  'tis  true  that  in  his  turn 
Your  father  beat  you,  for  you  were  his  son  ! 
Listen  a  moment  more  and  you  shall  learn 
That  what  your  father  did  was  rightly  done. 

"  Was  he  not  beaten  also  as  a  child  ? 

His  father  beat  him  first,  as  he  beat  you, — 

Tis  now  your  turn,"  the  sage  replied,  and  smiled, 

"  To  beat  your  son,  aa  fathers  always  do." 

'Tis  thus  you  know  the  olden  story  runs ; 
But  did  the  sage  ignore  or  quite  forget 
There  are  more  men  with  fathers  than  with  sons ; 
A  fact  whioh  leaves  the  point  unanswered  yet. 

Now  Lilian's  father  had  no  luckless  ton, 

On  whom  he  might  bestow  a  eastigatiou, 

And  so  he  puzzled  much  what  could  be  done 

By  way  of  just  and  fair  retaliation. 

Perchance  it  might  be  this  that  made  him  gruff, 

And  when  he  might  be  kind,  be  angry  rather; 

Perchance  twas  this  that  made  his  answer  rough 

When  Lilian  pleaded  gently  with  her  father ; 

Pleaded  for  some  companionship  of  youth, 

Some  loving  heart,  that  Heaven  she  knew  would 

send. 
His  answer,  though  alas;   too  near  the  truth, 
Was  little  comfort, — 

"  Child,  I  have  no  friend, 
I  need  no  friend — am  I  not  strong  in  health  ? 
And   were  I  not,  could   friendship   make   me 

stronger  P 
Am  I  not  rich  P   and  if  i  lost  my  wealth, 
Who  do  you  think  would  care  for  me  much  lon- 
ger P" 

So,  motherless  and  sad,  the  Lily  pined, 

And  wandered  through  the  grim  and  echoing  halls, 

Wandered  like  listless  breath  of  summer  wind, 

Silent  as  the  still  portraits  on  the  walla — 

They  looked  down  on  her,  some  with  loving  eyes, 

But  eyes  that  might  not  answer  to  her  own, 

And  so,  amidst  a  score  of  effigies, 

The  Lily  found  no  friend — was  still  alone. 

What  wonder  that  the  gentle  Village  Rose 

Proved  more  than  foster  sister  to  the  child  ? 

What  wonder  if  the  love  of  childhood  flows 

A  deeper  stream,  though  still  as  undefiled  P 

This  was  a  trifle  that  the  cold  hard  man 

Deigned  not  to  note,  nor  therefore,  to  repress. 
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How  should  he  trace  what  depth  the  bright  stream 

ran, 
Or  know  its  power  to  strengthen  and  to  bless  ? 

As  streams  flow  babbling  on,  so  in  such  oases 
Maidens  are  not  quite,  mute ;   for  not  to  speak 
Of  sweet  words  whispered,  or  expressive  faces, 
What  of  the  laughing  eye,  the  blushing  cheek  P 

No  matter  how  she  learned,  the  Lily  knew 
This  earth  did  hold  above  all  others,  Harry, — 
And  Phillis  had  a  fair  idea,  too, 
That  some  day  it  might  chance  her  friend  would 
marry. 

We  will  not  say  they  babbled  like  a  brook, 
Though  the  sweet  voice  was  silvery  as  the  wave, 
While  Phillis  told,  with  many  a  downcast  look, 
How  handsome  Harry  was,  how  good,  how  brave. 

And  when  the  bitter  tidings  came  at  last, 
And  Phillis  learn'd  her  sister's  wildest  grief, 
What  memories  crowded  from  the  sunny  past, 
Thoughts  that  fell  withering  like  the  autumn  leaf, 
8hadows  of  what  they  were,  when  side  by  side 
The  fair  girl  whispered  of  the  happy  day 
When  he  would  claim  the  Lily  as  his  bride, 
And  everything  but  love  should  fade  away. 

The  strong  true  arm,  on  which  no  more  to  rest ; 
The  flashing  eye,  from  whence  the  light  has  fled  ; 
The  manly  form,  the  broad  and  faithful  breast, 
Where  wife  shall  never  lay  the  weary  head ; 
Such  things  remembcrM,  like  the  leafless  trees 
That  bend  their  shivering  stems  to  winter's  Wast, 
Give  the  hard  outline  of  oar  histories — 
The  blossom  faded,  and  the  fruit  time  past 


n. 

ANOTHER  SHADOW. — ALAS,  POOR  HARRY  ! 

When  we  left  the  Rose's  sister 

In  the  pretty  village  farm, 
That  she  managed  for  her  sister, 
I  did  not  say  that  Harry  kissed  her, 

If  he  did — still,  where's  the  harm  P 

True,  his  sturdy  arm  was  round  her, 

But  he  had  but  one,  you  know ; 
So  of  course  compassion  bound  her 
Just  to  let  that  one  go  round  her, 
If  it  chose  just  there  to  go. 

But  from  such  a  trifling  action 

As  an  arm  around  a  waist, 
If  we  seek  full  satisfaction, 

We  must  not  conclude  in  haste, 
That  their  thoughts  hare  all  been  traced. 

•'  True,"  he  thought,"  she's  not  so  pretty 

As  it  seemed  she  used  to  be, 
Yet  'twould  be  indeed  a  pity 
If  a  place,  so  much  more  pretty, 
Never  could  belong  to  me." 

"  Well,"  thought  she,  "  'tis  yery  pleasant 

To  be  courted  in  mistake, 
Why  should  I  dispel  the  present, 


When  it  is  so  yery  pleasant, 

For  my  poor  dear  sister's  sake  T* 

"And  besides,"  cried  Harry's  mentor, 

"  If  to  love  me  she  insists, 
Why  should  I  at  all  prevent  her  ? 
If  this  is  the  fortune  sent  her, 

Fate  has  many  turns  and  twists.* 

Then  a  new  idea  seized  her  : 
Phillis  on  that  very  day 

(How  the  bright  idea  pleased  her) 
Turned  a  moment  back  to  amy 
«  Be  Phillis  while  I  an  away." 

"  And,'*  thought  he,  "  she's  not  inquiring 
Where  I  come  from,  and  the  rest, 

If  I  am  at  once  inspiring 

Love  within  her  gentle  breast, 
Certes,  shall  I  not  be  blest  V9 

"  Yes,"  so  ran  the  fair  one's  thought, 
"  I'll  be  Phillis,  to  the  letter, 

She  herself  the  lesson  taught, 

She  herself  is  fairly  caught ; 

Nothing,  surely,  could  be  better." 

80  when  Harry,  quite  romantic, 
Flung  himself  upon  his  knee, 

And  with  passion  almost  frantic 
Swore  he  waited  her  decree, 
How  his  life  must  ended  be  : 

Sweetly  did  she  smile  her  pleasure. 

When  he  called  her  bright  and  fair, 
Promised  she  would  be  his  treasure ; — 
How  could  she  resist  the  pleasure 
When  he  knelt  so  humbly  there. 

u  Lady  fair,  and  lady  bright  I* 
Harry  cried,  with  wild  emotion, 

When,  alas !  the  luckless  wight 
Looking  up  with  deep  devotion, 

Ended  in  a  perfect  fright — 

Sprang  upon  his  feet  and  trembled 

At  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
With  a  terror  not  dissembled  ; 
Sprang  upon  his  feet  and  trembled, 

As  a  traitor  only  can, 


m 

AH  APT  SCHOLAR. 

"Lilian,  it  is  not  well,  this  lingering  sadness ; 
The  world  is  full  of  light  and  life  and  lore  P* 

"  True,  Leonard,  but  the  light  that  others  lore, 
Falls  blinding  on  the  eyes  still  dim  with  tears, 
And  light  and  love  are  not  for  hearts  still 

bling 
With  their  first  passionate  grief  .* 

"  Tet  see  this  flower, 
How  it  has  grown  upon  this  ruined  shaft ; 
But  if  the  column  falls,  the  fragile  stem 
Will  twine  around  another,  as  on  this." 
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"  Tea,  if  it  be  not  crashed  beneath  the  fall. ' 

0  Leonard  tell  me  — teach  me  how  to  smile ; 
Teach  me,  at  will,  to  think  of  other  things, 
And  I  will  be  jour  scholar." 

"  Be  it  so. 
Look,  Lilian,  at  the  ruin'd  pile  around  as ; 
See  on  the  crumbling  altar,  how  a  bird 
Has  built  its  tiny  nest. 

"  I  see  it,  Leonard, 
And  memory  tells  me  of  his  manly  voice ; 
There  did  he  read  to  me  of  olden  times 
When  saintly  footsteps  trode  these  aisles, 
Or  lingered  near  that  altar." 

"  Yet  once  more — 
Look  at  the  shadowy  trees  that  rear  their  stems 
Like  groined  roofs  above  us." 

*'  They  remind  me 
Almost  of  his  last  words ;  the  autumn  wind 
Shivered  amongst  them  then,  and  Gerald  whisper*d 
'  I  will  be  with  you  ere  this  chilling  breath 
Changes  for  leaf  and  sunshine.' " 

"Lilian,  dear, 

1  fail  you  as  a  teacher  ;  yet  once  more 

Tell  me  of  other  things ;  since  last  I  saw  you 
The  hours  have  passed  but  wearily  with  me. 
Have  you  been  lonely  as  you  have  been  sad  P" 

"  Nay,  Leonard,  sad,  but  not  in  solitude ; 
His  brother  came,  and  in  his  kindly  way, 
Took  me  to  his  bright  home,  so  calm  and  still 
It  seemed  to  soothe  me,  and  he  showed  me  there 
His  last  great  work,  tho'  scarce  completed  yet. 
O,  Leonard,  when  he  cast  the  veil  aside 
It  was  a  wondrous  scene— a  battle  field, 
With  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  deadly  fight ; 
One  troop  was  flying,  but  a  gallant  band 
Of  swift  pursuers  were  upon  their  track. 

0  Leonard,  on  that  group,  as  tho'  transfixed, 

1  gazed  upon  one  form,  the  manliest  there* 
Such  as  his  form  would  be  upon  the  field ; 

He  had  turned,  it  seem'd,  an  instant  on  his  steed, 
But  he  was  falling,  for  a  treacherous  hand 
Had  pierced  him." 

***** 

Why  did  the  strong  man  tremble  P 
The  Lily  pale  stands  wondering  at  his  side — 
Can  Gerald's  friend  to  the  fair  girl  dissemble — 

What  can  he  have  to  hide  ? 


IV. 

CONTAINING  MORE  STARLIGHT  THAN  MOONSHINE  ;  AT 
THIS,  HOWEYEE,  THE  HEADER  CANNOT  BE  8UBPBISED 
WHEN  HE  OBSERVES  THE  LIBERAL  USB  WHICH  THE 
i  HAS  MADS  OF  STARS. 


A  man  to  whom  you  might  entrust  your  hand, 
Nor  fear  that  he  would  hurt  with  friendly  grip. 
A  man  who  seemed  to  keep  a  strange  command 

Of  eye,  and  lip, 
And  heart,  if  he  possessed  so  weak  a  thing ; 
His  laugh  was  never  heard  with  joyous  ring, 
Take  cooling  breese  across  the  arid  plain, 


Nor  like  the  summer  sunshine  would  his  smile 

Chase  for  awhile 
From  some  sad  heart  its  memories  of  pain. 

A  man  you  could  not  melt, 
For,  like  a  ball  of  snow,  if  warmth  was  felt 
The  man  and  snowball  would  exist  no  more. 

A  man  to  whom  a  loving  child  had  crept, 
And  laid  its  sunny  face  against  his  cheek, 
While  he  would  still  be  cold  as  heretofore, 

And  when  the  Lily  wept, 
Would  only  chide  her  that  she  was  so  weak. 

A  roan  that  few  could  love, 
And  therefore  did  he  cry,   "I  have  no  friend." 
And  in  the  grey  old  manor  would  he  dwell, 
Lonely  as  in  a  dull  monastic  cell. 
And  when  the  twilight  stole  across  the  sky, 
And  stars  came  with  the  twilight,  one  red  gleam 
Shone  nightly  from  his  tower, 
And  brightly  fell  on  tree  and  flower. 
Then  a  dim  shadow,  passing  to  and  fro, 
As  Aubrey  paced  his  room,  with  footstep  slow. 

That  night  a  hand  was  placed  upon  his  door, 

And  an  unbidden  guest 
Broke  the  strange  stillness  that  had  heretofore 

Echoed  his  footsteps  only. 
An  instant  was  his  eye  with  passion  bright, 
His  eye  that  kindled  not  with  kindly  light ; 
Bat  Leonard  stood  before  him  calm  and  still, 

But  with  a  darkening  brow, 
And  lip  compressed — a  man  of  resolute  will, 

He  was  not  trembling  now. 

While  in  the  distant  chamber  Lilian  slept, 
Where  the  pale   starlight  through   the  lattice 
crept. 
***** 

"  It  may  not  be,"  the  old  man  fiercely  cried; 
"Lonely  and  desolate  as  my  life  has  been, 
Why  should  I  blast  her  sunshine ;  can  she  love  ?*' 

***** 

The  starlight  falls  upon  the  Lily's  breast 

Where  the  pale  hands  ore  crossed  in  peaceful  rest 

***** 

"You  speak  of  love,"    came  back  the  bitter 

taunt, 
"  Aubrey,  that  word  once  withered  on  your  lip, 
I  see  your  creed  has  changed — forsooth,  to  love ! 

***** 

In  the  calm  stillness  of  the  summer's  night, 
Sweet  visions  stole  upon  the  Lily's  sight. 
***** 

"  Leonard,  it  may  not  be ;   that  cruel  taunt 
Falls  on  a  seared  heart — the  sting  is  there, 
More  rankling  than  the  words  your  tongue  can 
fashion." 

***** 

Over  her  restless  dream  a  shadow  crept, 
But  in  the  starlight  still  the  Lily  slept, 

***** 

"  Then  hear  me  ealmly,  Aubrey,  from  this  night, 
Words  shall  be  ohanged  for  deads,  the  wayward 
child 
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Baffles  me  with  her  sad  and  artless  speech." 
***** 
The  little  hands,  first  crossed  in  peaceful  sleep, 
Lie  closer  clasped  upon  the  Lily's  breast. 

***** 

"  Ha? e  not  I  striven  to  crush  her  wayward  pas- 
sion, 

And  give  her  strength  instead,  such  strength  as 
mine  P" 

***** 

And  like  the  evening  dew,  the  tear  drops  lie 
Trembling  upon  the  Lily's  drooping  eye. 

***** 

"  And  striven  in  vain.      What,   shall   an  old 

man's  tears 
Wring  from  me  all  for  which  I  have  given  my 

honour  P" 

***** 

And  dreaming  still,  the  Lily  seemed  to  see 
Dark  visions  of  her  future  destiny. 

***** 

"  Win  her,  and  she  is  yours ;   but  word  of  mine 
Shall  never  bind  the  curse  around  her  heart ; 
The  curse  that  I  have  borne  so  long,  so  long." 

***** 

The  Lily,  trembling  as  she  reads  her  fate, 
Wakes  with  the  bitter  cry   "Too  late !  too  late." 

***** 

And  still  the  starlight  quivering  thro'  the  gloom, 
Streamed  through  the  lattice  where  the  fair  girl 

l»y; 

She  started  as  a  footstep  passed  her  room, 
And  in  the  echoing  distanoe  died  away ; 
But  standing  at  her  lattice  she  could  see 
The  light  still  burned  within  the  lonely  tower, 
And  from  the  spot  where  Leonard's  room  would  be 
Another  ray  streamed  down  on  tree  and  flower ; 
And  in  the  distance,  like  a  sea  of  glass, 
The  calm  waves  seemed  to  sleep  upon  the  strand, 
She  trembled  as  she  saw  a  shadow  pass 
Towards  where  a  bark  lay  ajoor'd  upon  the  strand. 
Dim  and  uncertain ;   yet  a  nameless  fear 
Crept  through  her  as  she   watched   the   distant 

form  ; 
As  when  alone  upon  the  waves  we  hear 
The  first  deep  passionate  murmur  of  a  storm. 
She  lingered  at  the  lattice,  as  the  light 
Flashed  faint  and  fainter  on  the  feathered  spray  ; 
Before  the  last  gleam  faded  from  her  sight, 
She  saw  the  first  pale  dawning  of  the  day. 
A  lingering  glance  where  the  great  ocean  lay, 
A  thousand  stellar  gems  upon  his  breast, 
And  still  half  dreaming,  Lilian  turned  away, 
And  sunk  once  more  into  a  peaceful  rest. 
***** 

But  Aubrey,  conquered,  as  a  passionate  child, 
Cowering  beneath  the  strong  man's  fierce  control : 
And  Leonard,  as  he  passed  her,  undefiled, 
And  the  deep  stillness  crept  into  his  soul. 
One  heart  so  frail  for  good,  and  one  so  strong ; 
But  strong  for  evil — each  its  own  dark  history, 


We  may  not  leave  the  minstrel's  range  of  song. 
To  trace  the  hidden  windings  of  sin's  mystery. 


WHERE  WAS  GERALD  ? 

Self-exiled  from  the  love  that  was  bis  own, 
"  Why  should  I  stay  P"  was  Gerald's  bitter  cry, 

And  he  to  whom  fear  was  a  thing  unknown, 
He  fled,  the  brave  and  true,  as  cowards  fly. 

While  in  the  distanoe,  like  a  sea  of  glass, 
The  calm  waves  seemed  to  sleep   upon    the 
strand, 

Unrecognised  the  Lily  saw  him  pass 

Towards  where  a  bark  lay  moor'd  upon  the  sand 

Unrecognised,  and  yet  a  nameless  fear 

Crept  through  her  as  she  watched  his   shadowy 
form, 

As  when  alone  upon  the  waves  we  hear 

The  first  deep  passionate  murmur  of  a  storm. 

The  sky  was  lit  with  stars,  whose  kindly  light 
Flashed  faint  and  fainter  on  the  feathered  spray ; 

She  knew  not  as  it  faded  from  her  sight* 
Gerald  and  life  and  hope  had  passed  away. 

The  faithful  friend,  whose  soul  of  generous  flame 
And  lion  heart  that  knew  not  how  to  fear. 

Gave  him  a  noble  and  unsullied  name, 

With  every  manly  grace  we  hold  most  dear. 

Strong  to  lead  on  to  battle,  yet  too  weak 
To  trample  one  proud  impulse  in  the  dust ; 

Brave,  that  no  danger  might   have  blanched   his 
cheek, 
Yet  Gerald  fled,  because  he  could  not  trust. 

Thus  if  one  link  of  the  great  cable  fail, 

It  matters  not  bow  strong  the  rest  may  be, 

Helpless  the  vessel  drifts,  with  rending  sail — 
Lost  is  the  anchor  in  the  treacherous  sea. 


VI. 


IF  THE  SHADOW  MADE  HIM  TREMBLE  IT  18  WOT  STRAlfOE 
THAT  THE  SUBSTANCE  MADE   HIM  HCX  AWAY. 

The  king  of  day  had  done  his  duty, 
Piled  his  treasures  in  the  west. 

Filled  the  western  sky  with  beauty  ; 
Hastened  to  his  wonted  rest, 
Where  the  gold  lay  in  the  west. 

Hastened  as  a  sound  foretold 
Round  the  grey  horizon  creeping, 

That  those  piles  of  shining  gold 
Were  not  safe  within  his  keeping, 
If  the  storm  came  onwards  sweeping. 

Swift  away  his  treasure  bearing 
Sun  and  gold  began  to  fade, 

So  that  when  the  storm  came  tearing, 
Mot  a  tell-tale  trace  betrayed 
Where  those  piles  of  gold  were  laid. 

Harry  scarcely  stay'd  to  mutter 
Why  he  could  no  longer  stay, 
Why  he  needs  must  haste  away  ; 

The  lady  was  in  such  a  flutter 
That  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 
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Harry  left  her  then,  and  hurried 
Where  he  saw  the  shadow  cast, 
Where  he  thought  the  stranger  passed  ; 

But  she  was  not  too  much  flurried 
To  be  cunning  to  the  last. 

And  besides  she  was  so  nettled 

At  him  leaving  hastily, 
That  within  her  mind  she  settled, 

8he  would  go  herself  and  see 

What  the  mystery  could  be. 

In  the  west  the  sun  was  sinking 
While  poor  Harry,  little  thinking 

That  another  followed  him, 
On  the  darkening  road  was  slinking, 

In  the  evening  shadows  dim. 

Creeping  under  copse  and  covers, 
With  a  good  safe  space  between, 

8caroely  did  they  seem  like  lovers, 

Just  excepting  that  like  lovers 
They  would  rather  not  be  seen. 

Onwards,  towards  the  grey  old  house, 
Upwards,  where  the  road  was  hilly ! 

He,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
She,  as  silently  and  stilly 
As  the  autumn  wind  was  chilly. 

Till,  at  length,  they  reached  the  place, 

He  behind  a  column  hiding, 
Peering  round  with  anxious  face ; 

8he,  beneath  a  dark  arch  gliding, — 
Not  a  model  now  of  grace. 

Harry  thought  he  heard  a  murmur, 

As  of  some  one  speaking  low, 
And  at  last,  in  accents  firmer, 

He  was  certain  it  was  so ; 

What  was  said,  he  did  not  know. 
Then  the  voicaof  one  grew  clearer, — 

"  I  have  learned  enough/ '  he  cried, 
"  I  have  watched  her,  have  been  near  her, 

Lingering  by  the  traitor's  side, 

Glad  that  her  old  lover  died." 
Harry  only  heard  in  snatches, 

And  of  course  misunderstood  ; 

••  Watched  her,— traitor,"  very  good  ; 
And  the  rest  he  makes  and  patches 
Just  to  fit  the  words  he  catches. 
"  Every  hill  and  tree  and  wildwood, 

Every  shadowy  glade  and  dell, 
Scenes  of  early  love  and  childhood, 
Love  that  may  not  outlive  childhood ; 

Here  I  bid  ye  all  farewell." 
Now  as  Harry  stood  and  listened, 

Watching  them  upon  the  sly, 
And  as  Harry's  sharp  eye  glistened, 
With  a  strange  expression  glistened, 

Harry  saw  them  pass  close  by. 
One  was  very  tall  and  slender, 

With  a  pale  and  careworn  face, 

Sorrow  stamped  upon  his  face  ; 
Justice  we  could  hardly  render 

To  his  mien  of  wondrous  grace. 


In  the  calm  pale  starlight  standing. 

In  the  dim  old  ruined  pile, 
With  a  bearing  so  commanding, 

Yet  upon  his  lip  a  smiJe, 

As  he  stood  there  for  awhile. 

Harry  knew  the  face  and  feature, 
And  the  flashing  eye  he  knew, 

But  he  thought  no  human  creature 

Can  be  dead,  shot  through  and  through, 
Dead,  and  yet  be  living  too. 

So  his  little  sense  forsook  him, 
Much  he  had  not  at  the  most ; 

And,  while  frantic  terror  shook  him, 

To  his  faithful  legs  betook  him, 
Screaming  that  it  was  a  ghost. 

But  as  Harry,  seized  with  terror, 

Sprang  in  frantic  haste  away, 
Some  one  else  had  made  an  error, 
Standing  where  his  path  just  lay, 
And  the  penalty  must  pay. 

She  was  hiding  under  cover 

Of  a  nice  old  Gothic  arch ; 
But  that  she  was  there,  her  lover 
Did  not  soon  enough  discover, 

As  he  made  his  flying  march. 

In  his  sudden,  reckless  fright, 
Harry  knew  not  that  he  met  her, 

Saw  a  gleam  of  something  white, 
Sprang  upon  her  and  upset  her. 

Passing  on  into  the  night. 

Where  her  luckless  lover  left  her, 
There  the  hapless  maiden  lay, 

For  the  fall  had  quite  bereft  her 
Of  her  senses,  till  the  day 

Shew'd  the  first  pale  streak  of  grey. 

Then  the  large  round  raindrops  pattered 
With  a  sad  and  restless  souud, 

And  the  falling  leaves  were  scattered 
As  the  autumn  wind  swept  round  ;— 
Still  she  lay  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  fitful  wind  came  sighing, 

Bearing  murmurs  from  afar ; 
One  by  one  the  stars  wero  dying, 

Scarcely  was  there  left  a  star, 
Just  to  show  where  she  was  lying. 

Then  the  dread  majestic  storm 
Wide  unfurled  its  fiery  banner, 
Gleamed  across  the  grey  old  manor ; 
Then  the  tempest's  fiery  banner 

Flashed  across  her  lifeless  form. 


vn. 


JLFTEB  THE  8TOBM.— THE  LOVERS  MEET. 

Like  a  proud  ship,  its  white  sails  wreath*d  in  fire, 
Drifting  its  death  glare  o'er  the  stormy  wave  ; 

Like  a  stern  chief,  who  on  the  kindling  pyre 
Lies  burning  on  the  Gheber's  chosen  grave ; 
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Like  a  lost  «Hy,  when  each  distant  spire 

His  sunk  where  still  the  angry  fire-fiends  rare , 
While  yet  one  temple  rears  its  stately  dome, 
Burning  above  each  dark  and  desolate  home ; 

So  seemed  the  suu  to  leave  his  azure  throne, 
And  barn  a  pathway  to  the  shadowy  west ; 
*  While,  dimly  seen  beneath  the  fiery  tone 

That  girt  the  wild  waves  whispering  their   un- 
rest, 
A  faint  light  still  seemed  hovering  there  alone, 
Lingering  upon  the  dark  sea's  sullen  breast ; 
One  trembling  spot,  scarce  seen  upon  the  wave, 
Like  a  pale  snowdrop  on  a  lonely  grave. 

The  storm  in  its  wild  majesty  had  passed, 
Its  fiery  banner  furl'd  and  borne  away, 

And  lengthening  shadows  on  the  beach  were  cast, 
Where  Lilian  watched  the  sun's  last  golden  ray, 

Where  remnants  of  a  shattered  wreck  were  cast, 
From  the  dark  waves  that  now  in  silence  lay  ; 

But  Lilian  saw  the  faint  light  in  the  west, 

And  a  strange  tenor  crept  across  her  breast. 

Is  it  a  sea-bird,  that  with  drooping  wing 
Now  falters  in  its  slow  and  weary  flight  P 

A  little  cloud,  that  scarce  seen,  distant  thing  P 
Just  verging  on  that  belt  of  golden  light ; 

Is  it  a  friend,  who  soaree  dares  hope  to  bring 
His  wandering  bark  to  some  safe  rest  ere  night  P 

O  for  His  sacred  footsteps  that  once  more 

Might  guide  the  helpless  wand'rer  to  the  shore. 

And  Lilian  watched  it  from  the  lonely  steep, 
Breasting  the  mystic  feuds  of  sea  and  air ; 


While  the  tempestuous  voices  of  the  deep, 
The  storm  fiend,  restless  in  his  ocean  lair, 

Were  stilled  once  more  into  a  saltan  sleep ; 
A  sullen  sleep  that  only  brooded  there 

Like  death,  upon  that  boundless  battle-plain. 

Not  the  calm  stillness  of  the  glorious  main. 

And  still  she  waited,  trembling  on  the  beach, 
And  saw  it  nearer  borne  from  wave  to  wave, 

And  cried  aloud,  as  though  her  passionate)  speech 
Could  cross  that  dark,  unfathomable  grave ; 

As  though  her  outstretched   arms  had  power   to 
reach, 
Or  she  might  aught  avail  to  save,  to  save, 

Till  the  waves  bore  it  onward  to  the  land. 

And  cast  it  at  her  feet  upon  the  strand. 

Helpless  and  wan  upon  the  beach  it  lay ; 

In  the  dim  twilight  she  could  read  how  fair 
With  manly  grace  had  been  the  castaway, 

How  much  of  Gerald's  beauty  still  was  there  ; 
While  still  the  cold  and  pitiless  waves  would  stray, 

Shivering  amidst  his  locks  of  raven  hair. 
0  earth,  earth,  earth,  upon  thy  gentle  breast, 
Once  more  thy  weary  child  has  found  his  rest ! 

The  quiet  rest  that  we  shall  find  at  mat, 

When  all  the  ceaseless  toil  and  strife  and  pain 

Shall  fade  into  the  dim  and  shadowy  past, 
As  waves  fall  back  to  the  great  sea  again ; 

When  we,  as  lost  and  shattered  wrecks  are  cast 
From  the  rough  billows  of  earth's  desolate  main, 

Once  more  upon  our  mother's  breast  to  lie, 

As  infants  born  to  au  eternity. 


MAT    IN    SICILY. 


Sichjah  history  has  another  red  volume 
added  to  its  tales  of  blood.  April  had  been 
passed  there  in  fighting  that  threatened  revo- 
lution. Sicily,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  Italy,  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
its  Neapolitan  masters.  Now  the  Sicilians 
appear  to  want  a  complete  junction  with 
Italy,  not  Bourbonic,  but  as  they  suppose, 
the  Italy  rejuvenescent.  It  is  Italy  of  the 
north,  not  Italy  of  the  south,  to  which  they 
seek  union.  They  even  perhaps  go  iarther, 
and  desire  union  with  Italy,  neither  north  nor 
south,  but  total.  The  young  king  of  Naples, 
according  to  them,  may  take  a  house  in  Swit- 
zerland, or  at  Vienna.  Either  of  these  depots 
of  uncrowned  sovereigns  will  receive  the  last 
of  the  Italian  Bourbons,  if  he  has  funds.  To 
the  transfer,  however,  he  offers  objections, 
and  supported  them  by  victories.  TheSkdlians 
were  defeated  at  Messina  and  Palermo,  but 
they  were  successful  among  the  mountains. 
An  insurrection  in  these  southern  lands  must 
be  quickly  suppressed,  for  one  that  lingers 
becomes  serious,  and  even,  perhaps,  grows 


into  a  triumph.  Amongst  other  races  an  in- 
surrection that  lingers  may  be  considered  lost. 
In  the  fiery  south  a  struggle  for  constituted 
power  that  lingers  is  lost.  Without  doubt, 
the  Sicilians  have  been  incited  to  rebellion  by 
the  agitation  of  Turin.  They  h&ve  been  also 
driven  into  resistance  by  the  folly  of  other 
agitators  at  Naples.  The  authorities  in  all 
these  cases  often  agitate  more  than  the  rebels. 
Not  that  the  rule  is  invariable.  On  the 
other  hand  a  good  half  of  all  revolts  are  worse 
than  useless.  Up  to  the  present  hour  no  ad- 
vantage equivalent  to  the  blood  shed  last 
summer  in  Italy,  has  been  gained  from  the 
Italian  war.  At  this  hour,  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  balance  of  consequence  be  not 
greatly  adverse  to  the  cause  tf  peace,  of  pro- 
gress, and  of  an  intellectual  radicalism.  As 
we  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinian governments  to  enter  on  that  war,  our 
present  opinions  are  exposed  to  a  slight  preju- 
dice. All  men  are  swayed  by  such  impulses 
and  all  men  do  not  confess  their  power.     In 
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this  instant*,  however,  we  hear  that  the  Sici- 
lians hare  been  subjected  to  cruel  usages.  The 
corrupt  and  oppressive  practices  of  the  Neapo- 
litan government  and  police  are  undeniable. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  harsher  in  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  island  than  in  Italy.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  supposition,  but  it  may 
be  true.  So  foolish  and  oppressive  have  they 
been  everywhere  that  it  seems  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  evil  in  one  place  could  be  in  ex* 
cess  of  the  evil  in  another,  both  places  being 
under  their  power.  The  government  of  Naples 
want  the  sense  to  let  their  subjects  have  a 
grumble.  It  does  a  world  of  good  to  certain 
systems.  At  home  the  government  says  we 
shall  give  you  reform,  and  it  ddeth  not ;  but 
the  people  are  quite  well  pleased  to  be  pro- 
mised the  grand  change,  although  the  promise 
be  not  kept.  Different  natures  exhibit  dif- 
ferent results.  A  young  Irelander  never 
could  be  persuaded  that  he  is  not  oppressed; 
and  never  will  be,  perhaps,  until  he  knows 
oppression.  Meanwhile,  he  believes  John 
Mitchell  that  the  Saxons  are  his  sworn  foes ; 
and  so  one  of  them  must  be,  that  one  being 
John  Mitchell,  who,  if  not  named  by  mis- 
take, must  be  a  Saxon  ;  and  he  believes  Mr. 


is  paternal,  yet  Mr.  Bowyer  is  a  miserabl 
Sassenach  like  John  Mitchell:  and  young  Ire- 
land believes  in  both.  The  similarity  of  the 
language  employed  by  young  Ireland,  as  free 
as  the  winds  to  grumble,  and  endowed  with 
free  franchise,  andthe  language  used  by  young 
Naples  and  young  Sicily,  hurts  the  cause  of 
the  latter  juveniles  with  sensible  persons. 
The  language  is  caused  in  the  one  case,  and 
causeless  in  the  other. 

After  the  Sicilian  revolt  had  made  some 
progress,  Garibaldi  expressed  a  wish  to  join 
the  struggle.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Sar- 
dinian government  on  account  of  Nice  and 
Savoy.  He  had  learned  that  Count  Oavour 
and  his  master  Victor  could  buy  and  sell 
people  and  provinces  like  other  sovereigns 
and  statesmen.  Bumour  assigned  to  him  an 
intention  of  returning  to  South  America 
when  he  sent  suddenly  an  intimation  to  his 
friends  in  Glasgow  that  arms  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence. 

These  gentlemen  assembled  immediately 
and  decided  to  pay  for  a  supply  of  arms  to 
Garibaldi,  but  while  they  were  engaged  in 
council,  so  was  her  Majesty's  government, 
and  both  parties  were  telegraphing  over  the 
Alps,  with  different  purposes  at  the  same  time. 
The  British  government  had  a  despatch  from 
the  Neaopoiitan  government  who  complained 
that  Garibaldi's  influence  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed against  them  ;  and  besought  the 
British  Government  to  employ  its  influence 
oyer  the  Sardinian  government  in  order  to 


prevent  the  embarkation  of  Gairbaldi  tot 
Sicily.  The  request  reads  like  a  Utter  satire. 
The  British  government  had  not  influence 
with  theSardinian  ministry  and  monarch  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them  from  giving  away  Savoy, 
and  how  could  it  prevent  them  from  letting 
away  Garibaldi  to  conquer  another  king- 
dom for  them.  Still  Lord  John  Basaell 
did  not  see  anything  droll  in  the  request,  and 
he  employed  his  "  influence "  with  Count 
Cavour,  who  stopped  Garibaldi  at  Genoa, 
seeing  no  counter-orders  had  reached  him 
from  Paris.  Thus  the  telegraph  said.  Of 
course,  or  almost  of  course,  the  telegraph 
said*  wrong. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  good  inten- 
tions, one  foolish  and  the  other  wise.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  actuated  by  good  inten- 
tions, but  of  which  of  the  two  classes?  It 
might  have  been  better  if  he  had  given  no 
counsel.  In  advising  the  detention  of  Gari- 
baldi at  Genoa  he  gave  the  friends  of  the 
revolution  an  opportunity  of  abusing  the 
British  Government.  It  is  of  more  conse- 
quence that  he  gave  other  people  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
independence  of  the  Sicilians.  He  knowB, 
probably,  that  their  independence  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  another  power  will  prevent 
their  junction  with  Northern  Italy.  France 
likes  Sardinia  as  the  lamb  is  Hked  by  the  fox, 
if  the  lamb  be  rat.  Sicily  is  stocked  with 
brimstone  and  sulphur — the  elements  that 
the  sulphureous  people  of  France  want. 
France,  therefore,  wants  Sicily;  and  Lord 
John  Russell  does  not  wish  Sicily  to  go  that 
way.  A  number  of  the  Sicilians — probably 
those  who  have  land  to  let  or  villas  to  sell, 
would  prefer  a  junction  to  Britain  rather 
than  any  other  arrangement;  but  France 
would  not  be  pleased  if  Sardinia  came  this 
way.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  doubt  the 
sufferings  of  the  Sicilians  among  dashing  and 
contending  interests.  Four  thousand  lives 
are  lost  already,  it  is  said,  in  this  struggle, 
and  Lord  John  Eussell  will  never  persuade 
the  Bomba  blood,  we  roar,  to  govern  well  and 
wisely.  A  Liberal  King  of  Naples  might 
have  made  himself  a  great  name  and  acquired 
a  magnificent  a^ukuoty.  The  Italians  are 
not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Piedmontese 
proceedings  that  an  able  monarch  in  Naples 
might  not  have  commanded  the  situation; 
but  there  is  no  such  man,  and  no  hope  of 
him ;  no  coming  man,  and  no  prospect  that  a 
man  will  ever  eome.  So  Sicily  wul  have  an- 
other bloody,  and  we  fear,  bootless  story  to 
tell;  and  farther  preparation  will  be  made 
for  the  extension  of  French  power  over  the 
Italian  peninsula.  But  as  to  the  events  and 
their  history.  Oavour  did  not  keep  Garibaldi 
in  Genoa,  could  not,  perhaps  would  not. 
Garibaldi  escaped  fromGenoa  in  two  steamers, 
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with  twelve  hundred  volunteers,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  May.  Indeed  he  was  clearing  out 
at  the  moment  when  Lord  John  Russell  was 
informing  the  Commons  that  he  expected  him 
to  be  kept  in.  The  Sardinian  Minister  was 
not  quick  enough  for  the  guerilla  chief  of 
Nice,  and  statesmen  occasionally  talk  of  a 
masterly  inactivity.  Cavour  exhibited  it  in 
this  instance.  Garibaldi  was  off  as  the  Pre- 
mier of  Piedmont  was  busy  with  the  grammar 
of  his  message  to  the  Nizzard,  containing  an 
order  to  remain ;  and  he  was  to  send  it  by 
telegraph.  Perhaps  he  has  sent  it  before  the 
present  time. 

Cavour  and  Garibaldi  were  not  friendfe  on 
May-day.  Cavour  is  an  Italian,  and  Gari- 
baldi is  a  Nizzard,  who  resented  the  sale  of 
his  native  Nice  to  France ;  and  it  is  not  the 
first  affront  that  Napoleon  has  forced  on  the 
Italian  soldier ;  but  he  will  neither  be  con- 
vinced by  diplomacy  nor  by  geography  that 
he  is  now  a  frenchman.  Men  of  genius  are 
so  obstinate — and  Garibaldi  is  a  man  of 
genius — that  old-fashioned  notions  can  never 
be  beaten  out  of  their  minds.  In  this  case 
Cavour  could  not  convince  Garibaldi  that 
Nice  should  be  bartered  for  anything.  We 
cannot  have  the  Legations  and  Tuscany  with- 
out giving  Nice  and  Savoy,  Cavour  reasoned ; 
and  Garibaldi  replied,  keep  all — give  nothing ; 
take  the  Legations — take  Tuscany,  but  do  not 
write  a  lie  of  Nice.  It  is  Italian,  you  cannot 
write  it  into  Prance.  The  lie  was  written, 
and  Garibaldi,  in  distress,  left  Turin  to  con- 
quer another  kingdom  for  an  ungrateful  king; 
it  is  better  that  he  may  conquer  liberty  for  an 
oppressed  people. 

.  The  Bourbons  are  mad.  Disease  must  in- 
fect the  blood.  A  young  man  had  acquired 
power  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  peo- 
ple were  disposed  to  be  easily  pleased.  He 
was  in  an  aamirable  position  for  a  Bourbon, 
as  he  had  a  character.  "  Destitute  of  cha- 
racter "  is  the  best  description  we  can  give  of 
a  Bourbon  prince.  If  we  were  to  say  of  any 
common  citizen  that  he  is  "  destitute  of  cha- 
racter," the  man  might  bring  an  action  for 
libel,  and  cause  us  no  end  of  expenses.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  say  nothing  better  of 
a  member  in  this  unhappy  family  than  that  he 
is  destitute  of  character,  as  it  shows  that  he 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  doubt- 
ful fame.  The  young  King  of  Naples  was  in 
that  position,  and  he  might  have  acquired  a 
cheap  popularity  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
Neapolitan  court  has  been,  since  the  ejection 
of  Murat,  distinguished  by  religion;  Borne 
has  been  greatly  satisfied  with  its  feudal  sub- 
stitute in  the  south.  Indeed  the  Sicilies  have 
been  ruled  on  the  most  approved  principles. 
Mr.  Bowyer,  the  mdepenaent.  and  liberal 
member  for  Dundalk,  defends  the  mode  of 
government  pursued.     Other  gentlemen  of 


the  same  profession  join  in  his  apologies  for 
the  Neapolitan  principle.  Still,  somehow,  tin- 
scheme  of  managing  mankind  does  not  plewe 
them.  We  are  all  so  wicked  as  to  dislik 
chains,  thumbscrews,  and  torture,  and  tk 
admirers  of  the  Sicilian  monarchs  hare  per- 
sisted stupidly  in  employing  them.  No  form 
of  administration  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  late  Sicilian.  It  not  only  places  the 
King  above  the  law,  and  the  priest  above  the 
law,  but  even  the  policeman.  It  has  its  last 
appeal,  like  all  other  plans  of  government 
The  judges  may  pronounce  a  persecuted  sub- 
ject innocent,  but  they  cannot  give  him  li- 
berty ;  for  the  police  can  detain  him  without 
asking  a  remand.  Sicily  has  its  "  habeas 
corpus "  act  like  all  other  lands ;  but  its 
"  habeas  corpus  "  is  in  favour  of  the  police. 
We  use  the  present  tense  erroneously,  for 
this  state  of  matters  is  one  month  past.  At 
present  the  Neapolitan  police  hold  only  small 
corners  of  Sicily ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  have  a  renewal  of  their  "  insular 
rule." 

Garibaldi  landed  on  the  11th  May  at  Mar- 
sala. He  was  in  time,  or  scarcely  in  time ; 
for  the  British  naval  officers  who  were  on4be 
station  allege  that  the  Neapolitan  ships  of 
war  which  came  up  immediately  after  the 
steamers  conveying  Garibaldi  and  his  men 
might  have  fired  on  them  during  the  landing. 
One  rumour  contains  a  saying  of  Garibaldi 
regarding  a  Neapolitan  commander,  which 
was  invented  probably  on  its  way  here.  The 
chief  observed:,  according  to  the  rumour,  that 
the  commander  of  the  Neapolitan  ship  was 
either  a  coward  or  a  traitor.  Garibaldi  was 
much  obliged  to  the  gentleman  in  either  of 
these  capacities,  and  would  not  have  spoiled 
his  professional  character  by  this  criticism. 
The  rumour  is  a  popular  confirmation  of  the 
British  officer's  statement  that  the  Neapolitan 
might  have  fired  into  one  at  least  of  the  Sar- 
dinian steamers  while  it  was  crowded  with 
volunteers.  The  Neapolitan  excused  himself 
by  stating  that  two  British  ships  lay  between 
his  guns  and  "these  fugitives,"  while  the 
British  officers  were  on  shore,  and  he  could 
not  send  bullets  after  the  Sardinians  without 
endangering  these  officers,  and  bringing  upon 
himself  their  resentment.  The  apology  is 
described  as  absolutely  groundless  by  the 
commanders  of  the  British  ships;  but  when 
Garibaldi  and  his  soldiers  were  safe  in  Mar- 
sala, the  Neapolitan  officers  seized  the  two 
Sardinian  steamers.  We  allow  that  Garibaldi 
ostensibly  stole  these  vessels,  and  he  com- 
mends the  owners  to  the  honesty  of  the 
friends  and  patriots  of  Italy,  if  the  expedition 
be  defeated,  and  he  with  his  men  slain.  This 
debt  of  honour  will  be  paid  somehow  or 
sometime.  At  this  day,  it  seems  to  be  good 
value. 
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The  Neapolitan  sailors  and  ships  were  one 
hour,  not  over  two  hours,  "too  late"  for 
their  master's  interests  in  Sicily.  The  world 
has  often  been  taught  the  value  of  time,  and 
it  never  learns  the  lesson  well.  Garibaldi 
was  joined  by  recruits  at  Marsala,  and  ob- 
taining mules  and  stores  he  marched  on  the 
following  day  by  denies  in  the  mountains  to 
a  place  called  Salemi.  This  road  between 
it  and  Calatafimi  is  rough  and  rugged,  but  the 
Neapolitan  soldiers,  not  expecting  Garibaldi 
in  that  part  of  the  island,  perhaps,  were  not 
there.  The  chief  was  joined  at  Salemi  by 
several  bands  of  Sicilians  under  their  native 
nobles;  and  from  that  place  he  dated  his  pro- 
clamations, assuming  a  dictatorship  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  declaring 
the  junction  to  Northern  Italy  of  the  Sici- 
lians and  Sicily.  Three  days  were  occupied 
in  arranging  his  new  army;  and  they  ad- 
vanced on  the  15th  towards  Calatafimi.  They 
were  on  their  march  to  Palermo.  The  Sici- 
lians were  commanded  by  old  friends  of  Gari- 
baldi's, Colonels  Turr,  Medici,  Mezzacampo, 
Orsini,  and  Eomain.  One  Orsini,  a  brother 
of  that  Orsini  who  lived  in  Camden-town, 
was  known  widely  over  England,  and  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
skirmish  on  the  borders  of  the  Boman  terri- 
tory at  the  date  of  these  proceedings.  He 
may  be  the  Orsini  named  in  Sicily,  and  may 
be  alive  still,  or  he  mav  be  one  of  a  "  band  of 
brothers."  One  noted  friend  of  Garibaldi's 
has  been  returned  frequently  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans as  slain  in  Sicily,  who  appears  to  be 
alive,  and  still  dangerous  to  them. 

General  Lanza,  with  4,000  Neapolitans, 
endeavoured  at  Calatafimi  to  stop  the  way. 
The  Sicilians  were  probably  superior  to  this 
column  in  numbers,  but  defective  in  artillery 
and  discipline.  The  combat  was  desperate.  No 
quarter  was  either  given  or  sought.  We 
hear  that  2,300  Neapolitans  were  killed.  No 
return  is  made  of  wounded  men.  A  Sicilian 
vesper  had  been  performed  at  Calatafimi,  and 
the  Sicilians  only  slay,  thev  do  not  wound  on 
these  evenings;  but  we  have  no  record  of 
their  own  losses.  Shall  we  say  that  their  own 
loss  made  up  the  number  to  even  4,000  dead 
men  ?  We  fear  it  is  no  exaggeration.  Great 
victories  are  not  gained  without  a  debit.  We 
have  no  clean  page  on  the  folios  that  record 
these  accounts. 

The  Palarmese  heard  of  the  battle  on  the 
following  day.  A  broken  band,  foot  sore  and 
weary,  fled  into  the  town  almost  unarmed. 
They  were  the  remainder  of  Lanza's  columns. 
The  peasantry  had  dealt  hardly  by  them  in 
their  flight.  It  may  have  afforded  to  the  op- 
pressed their  dark  hour  of  revenge ;  and  the 
sins  of  other  men  may  have  Allien  like  thun- 
derbolts on  these* discomfited  warriors.*  The 
Neapolitan  Government  announced  to  Eutope 


a  great  victory.  Disbelieving  friends  shook 
cropped,  and  shaven  heads,  muttering,  "  an- 
other such  victory."  Another  such  was  to 
come  presently. 

General  Lanza  arrived  from  Naples  in 
Palermo  on  the  18th.  He  came  armed  with 
both  military  and  political  powers.  He  of- 
fered a  more  liberal  programme  to  the  Sici- 
lians than  they  had  enjoyed  previously.  It 
was  a  tribute  paid  by  oppression  to  rebellion. 
Even  negligence  occasionally  makes  such  pay- 
ments. The  Sicilians  were  to  have  a  resident 
court  with  a  Viceroy  and  some  other  privi- 
leges, but  Garibaldi  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Calatafimi,  and  the  Palermese  received  with 
cold  frigidity  all  Lanza's  promises.  They 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  chance  of  an- 
other contest  by  Garibaldi  before  they  adopted 
any  decided  pronunciamento  on  the  new 
politician,  by  authority,  from  Naples. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  Garibaldi  advanced, 
and  Lanza  went  out  as  far  as  Monreale  to 
meet  him.  Their  collision  occurred  at  that 
place  on  the  20th  ult.  Garibaldi  was  again 
successful.  The  battle  was  bloody,  but  the 
number  of  deaths  and  wounds  is  not  stated. 
A  long  roll  of  casualties  nsay  come  out  some 
day,  but  we  cannot  even  estimate  its  length 
or  shading  now.  It  is  probably  equal  to  the 
record  of  Calatafimi,  another  holocaust  of  four 
thousand !  Lanza  was  driven  in  on  Palermo, 
and  he  occupied  the  heights  around  the  city. 
The  army  under  Garibaldi  swelled  in  numeri- 
cal strength.  Stupid  Garibaldi!  He  was 
never  a  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
and  cannot  know  how  to  fight  according  to 
routine.  A  few  thousands  of  our  well-armed 
volunteers  would  brighten  his  eye,  although 
Viscount  Melville  did  not  think  any  general 
would  command  them. 

A  heterodox  soldier  is  Garibaldi.  His 
muster-roll  on  the  march  from  Monreale  was 
forty  thousand  names ;  and  names  of  such 
men  and  such  munitions  of  war  as  would  have 
turned  the  heart  of  a  spruce  officer  who  has 
lived  three  years  on  drilling  out  enthusiasm 
from  his  company  and  making  them  machines. 
Garibaldi  issued  a  short  and  terse  proclama- 
tion respecting  artillery,  guns,  and  swords, 
founded  on  the  truism  that  the  "  best  is  the 
best;"  but  foiling  the  best,  a  pitchfork,  a 
scythe,  a  good  stick  with  a  nail  stuck  in  the 
end  of  it,  and  a  resolution  to  be  generally 
useful  will  be  of  some  value.  He  had  no  ar- 
tillery as  he  told  the  Sicilians,  but  he  also  told 
them  that  artillery  was  necessary,  and  the 
Neapolitans  had  plenty.  Now,  there  is  not  a 
member  of  any  United  Service  Club,  unless 
some  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  will  not  acknowledge 
distinctly  that  Garibaldi  risks  his  fair  fame 
with  mobs  instead  of  soldiers.  Still,  the  Niz- 
1  zard  knows  his  trade.  Sicily  is  a  land  of  crags 
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and  hill*,  where  cavalry  are  not  very  aervice- 
aHe.  Around  Palm  am  the  road*  aw  steep, 
and  although  the  "dictator  of  Sicily"  would 
not  have  exposed  these  multitudes  on  a  plain, 
in  battle  with  regular  soldiers,  yet  he  Knew 
that  on  the  around  where  they  must  fight, 
muscle  and  pluck  count  better  than  routine 
and  rule. 

At  Monreale,  the  Neapolitans  were  beaten 
decidedly  by  the  Sicilians,  who  greatly  out- 
numbered the  {loyalists.  No  doubt  exists  on 
thai  point,  and  as  little  that  the  defeat  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  slaughter.  By  that 
dale  Garibaldi  had  been  nine  days  in  Sicily, 
aaut  disxaatia*  was  becoming  a  "  power"  among 
the  Sicilians;  for  we  hear  ot  prisoners  at 
Monreale,  and  there  must  here  been  men 
wounded.  Be  many  prisoners  were  taken 
that  Garibaldi  had  not  beef  and  biscuit  for  all 
of  them,  without  endangering  his  own  oom- 
■risaariat,  and  bringing  some  of  his  own  men 
to  starvation.  He  had  a  great  example  nt  a 
hiatory  of  which  he  is  not  ignorant ;  enc%ae- 
eordine;  to  on*  precedent,  he  might  have  or- 
dered his  men  to  shoot  the  prisoners ;  but  as 
he  does  not  seek  venjmanoe  so  much  as  vio- 
tofy,  he  only  thanked  them  for  arming  so 
many  more  of  his  soldiers,  and  sent  Asm 
back  to  Lanza,  to  be  fed  in  Palermo.  They 
helped  to  eat  Laasa's  stores ;  they  could  not 
hare  fought  in  that  way  with  bullets  in  their 


The  dead  of  Monreale  were  more  than  suf- 
ieiently  plentiful  without  additions  by  cold 
slaughter.  There  may  hare  been  four  thou- 
sand of  them~to  add  to  the  four  *hn»ifmd 
at  Calatefimi-^-and  the  four  thousand  who 
died  in  Sicily,  before  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi— 
twelve  thousand  dead  men  in  a  little  island — 
each  one  of  them  missed  somewhere;  they 
are  one  instalment  more  in  the  price  of  bad 
ffulers~~#w*fo*  ihoutand  I  and  the  Sicilians  are 
only  on  the  march  to  Palermo. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  numbers  of 
the  men  engaged  or  slain,  from  any  authentic 
source,  The  returns  are  all  estimates  made, 
perhaps,  by  excited  persons  out  of  flying  re- 
ports. If  even  half  the  twelve  thousand  men, 
said  to  hare  fallen,  are  actually  killed,  the  re- 
sult should  satisfy  the  greatest  lover  of  the 
horrible.  The  Neapolitans  had  a  powerftd 
army,  and  the  selection  of  their  positions,  in 
a  country  presenting  many  defensible  situa- 
tions, and  they  had  good  artillery  which  they 
have  lost.  •  Although  the  insurgents  were  en- 
thusiastic,, and  their  leaders  were  skilful,  yet 
artillery  cannot  be  taken  by  a  rush,  however 
ugly,  without  slaughter;  the  idea  is  impossible, 
and  nobody  holds  the  opinion. 

▲  week  was  passed  at  Menraale.    Gari« 

baldi  had  many  inducements  to  gat  forward. 

In  a  week  many  trenches  can  be  due;,  and  a 

•  pumber  of  earthworks  can  be  run  up.  Within 


that  week,  with  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
Neapolitan*  could  throw  numerous  reinfora- 
meats  into  Palermo.  We  accept  tbie  interval 
of  six  days  as  evidence  that  Garibaldi  had 
many  deficiencies  to  supply  at  Monreale,  and 
they  were  heavy  days.  We  are  not  quite 
destitute  of  good  infomation  at  home  on  the 
subject,  for  the  telegraphists,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  forward  the  truth,  told  thai  the 
attack  on  Palermo  would  not  be  commenced 
before  the  27th  May,  and  would  be  made  then. 

That  tot  day  of  the  week  in  Christian 
lands  ia  associated  with  the  idea  of  joy,  and 
peace,  and  rest ;  yet  it  has  been  eminently  a 
day  of  battles,  a  red  day  in  the  calendar  of 
war.  Garibaldi's  attack  on  Palermo  com- 
menced at  four  o'clock  on  that  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, as.  Ijenaa'e  attack  on  him  at  Monreale 
began  on  this  previous  Sabbath.  The  Neapo- 
litans had-  time  to  form  batteries  on  the 
heights  around  the  suburbs,  and  they  knew 
probably  the  day  and  hour  of  the  nooault 
The  Sicilians  had  few  guns,  and  could  not 
answer  the  fire  of  the  batteries ;  so  for  them 
no  hope  of  success  existed  except  in  the 
bayonet*  its  charges  and  hand  to  hand  fights. 
Six  hours  passed  before  they  could  establish 
themselves  within  Palermo,  and  then  the 
conflict  ceased,  as  if  by  consent  of  both  par- 
ties, for  a  time.  It  was  resumed  at  noon,  and 
the  Neapolitan  ships  recommenced  the  bom- 
bardment, which  had  been  conducted  for  some 
hours,  of  those  parts  in  the  city  gained  by  the 
Garibaldists.  The  afternoon  was  passed  in 
street  fighting,  and  in  the  evening  the  Boyal 
Palace  was  burned  down.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  and  the  fire 
may  have  been  accidental. 

Palermo  contains  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  or  it  contained  that  number  be- 
fore Whit-Sunday.  The  combatants  in  its 
streets  must  have  been  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  people  joined  in  the 
struggle ;  even  females  femght  in  the  bloody 
streets,  while  other  women  flung  their  house- 
hold goods  on  the  Neapolitans,  from  the  win- 
dows, and  expensive  furniture  was  broken  in 
crushing  them.  The  horrors  oi  Whit-8undaj 
in  Palermo  must  form  a  purple  tradition  for 
long  years  in  that  metropolis.  Before  that 
day  the  villas  around  the  city  had  been 
burned  or  pillaged  by  the  Neapolitans,  and 
as  the  insurgents  cut  their  path  from  street 
to  square,  the  revenge  of  a  spoiled  people 
foil  in  bitter  severity  on  the  retreating  sol- 
diers. The  fighting  continued  through  all 
the  afternoon,  tne  night  that  followed  brought 
no  respite,  and  Monday's  morn  dawned  only  to 
light  on  the  combatants  to  slaughter.  The 
progress  of  the  Garibaldists  was  alow,  but 
they  aained  gradually  artillery  and  wisapojw, 
as  different  positions  were  in 
wrested  from  the  Neapolitans* 
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A  town,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Palermo,  is  seldom  bombarded  in  modern 
times.  Hostilities  are  not  conducted  often 
by  fiends,  and  men  calculate  whether  the 
advantages  they  may  gain  from  a  bombard- 
ment would  compensate  the  pain  which  they 
must  cause.  The  men  who  have  the  means 
of  bombarding,  necessarily  take  a  "  military 
view1'  of  these  matters ;  and  not  the  view  from 
the  point  of  the  peace  society.  The  latter 
would  prevent  them  from  firing  on  battalions 
or  fortifications  ;  the  former,  as  interpreted 
in  modern  times,  only  casts  doubts  over  the 
propriety  of  killing  non-combatants,  espe- 
cially females  and  children,  in  great  numbers, 
for  a  military  purpose. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  narrate  particulars 
that  cannot  be  known  at  this  date  here; 
perhaps,  not  even  on  the  spot.  The  Neapoli- 
tan General  and  soldiers  received  all  the  pro- 
vocation that  Palermo  could  hurl  upon  them 
in  the  form  of  "aquariums,"  flower  pots,  even 
harmoniums,  perhaps,  certainly  pianofortes, 
and  it  is  said  boiling  water.  These  missiles,  we 
suspect,  were  not  cast  only  from  political  mo- 
tives. The  army  must  have  been  detestable, 
tike  the  master  whom  they  served,  or  the 
police  whom  he  used,  and  who  probably  in 
revenge  made  his  name  the  tool  of  their 
wickedness.  Southern  blood  is  hot ;  but  fa- 
milies do  not  sacrifice  their  drawing-room 
furniture  in  a  political  quarrel.  "WTiit-Sun<- 
day  in  Palermo  must  have  proved  the  strength 
of  passions  long  restrained ;  but  all  the  in- 
citement will  not  justify  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  from  the  forts  and  the  ships. 

The  incidents  may  be  erroneously  stated, 
and  they  cannot  yet  be  wrought  into  the 
fabric  of  history  with  any  respect  to  proof; 
but  some  of  them  are  indisputable.  Many 
foreign  families  were  warned  to  leave  Palermo 
by  the  Neapolitan  officers,  who  intimated  that 
they  would  fire  upon  the  city  if  they  could  not 
retain  it  in  their  grasp.  No  secret  was  made 
of  these  intentions.  The  plan  was  matured, 
and  acted  out  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  we  do  not 
expect  any  contradiction  of  this  leading  fact. 

The  bombardment  itself  stands  in  the 
middle.  Its  existence  is  indisputable.  It 
was  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  May,  and  continued,  with  few 
and  short  intervals,  until  the  28th.  This 
second  fact  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

The  bombardment  appears  to  have  closed 
on  an  intercession  by  the  commanders  of  the 
different  foreign  and  national  vessels  before 
the  place.  This  fact  also  appears  to  be 
established.  The  chief  of  the  Bevolutionists 
BMt  the  chief  of  the  Boyalists,  according  to  a 
current  report,  on  a  British  ship  of  war ;  but 
although  that  statement  be  in  exacts— whether 
it  be  false  or  true — no  doubt  exists  that  the 


commanders  of  foreign  vessels  of  war,  without 
any  difference  of  opinion,  expressed  their  re- 
gret at  the  continuance  of  hostilities  against 
the  houses  and  shops  of  an  immense  city. 
Humanity  is  not  one  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  proceedings.  The  Neapolitans 
had  put  it  aside  before  an  insurrection  oc- 
curred, and  their  police  had  gone  back  two 
centuries  in  European  history  for  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  applied  previously  in  eccle- 
siastical, but  now  and  then  in  political 
inquisitions.  It  is  only  a  Question  of  policy  ! 
We  must  not  put  these  subjects  on  too  high 
ground.  The  Neapolitan  commanders  had 
only  to  consider  the  course  that  might  serve 
their  master  best,  and  he  is  not  a  reasonable 
If  they  had  held  the  fortifications  of 


man. 


the  large  towns  quietly,  and  instituted  a 
rigorous  blockade  of  the  ports,  they  would 
have  tried  the  insurrectionary  power.  Em- 
ployment would  not  have  been  easily  procured 
for  artisans  in  the  large  cities.  Traders  can- 
not starve,  and  must  eat  up  their  capital  if 
they  have  no  business  to  transact.  The  coun- 
try peasants  and  the  proprietary  might  have 
lived  on,  in  isolation,  for  years ;  but  the  po- 
pulation of  the  towns  in  two  or  three  months, 
perhaps  weeks,  would  have  compromised 
gladly  for  a  constitution,  with  the  guarantee 
of  seme  great  power,  and  a  resident  Viceroy, 
The  opportunity  might  have  been  seized  to 
revive  tbe  former  constitution  of  Naples.  Its 
young  King  might  have  acquired  an  influence, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sardinian  Sovereign,  in 
Italian  business,  and  compelled  the  statesmen 
of  Turin  to  limit  their  ambition  by  their 
existing  frontiers;  but  between  Francis  of 
Naples  and  honour  with  prosperity  stand  Pio 
Nono  and  Borne,  and  they  will  not  permit  the 
unhappy  youth  to  keep  the  wolf  of  Paris  from 
his  doer.  The  influence  of  his  confessor  ex- 
ceeds that  of  his  young  Queen  with  the  un- 
fortunate lad,  and  because  Borne  plays  a 
desperate  game  at  Palermo  against  its  mth* 
nil  subjects,  the  Sicilians,  the  King  ofNanlei 
could  only  order  Lanza  to  bombard  and  buna 
out  the  revolution.    Cruelty  is  bad  policy. 

The  eommanders  of  the  vessels  of  war  itt 
the  bay  suggested  an  armistice.  On  Tues- 
day, the  29th  May,  Garibaldi  met  Lanza,  the 
Neapolitan  General.  Terms  were  arranged 
between  the  chiefs  for  a  respite  of  five  days. 
The  time  was  afterwards  extended  to  one 
week.  A  capitulation  was  sketched  for  the 
approval  of  tine  Neapolitan  Sovereign.  It  in* 
eluded  for  Garibaldi  and  the  Sicilians,  Pa- 
lermo, its  citadel,  fbrts,  and  all  within  them : 
forLanzaandhis  men— twenty-five  thousand- 
leave  to  depart  with  their  arms.  To  Garibaldi 
the  terms  were  strength,  to  the  Neapolitans 
safety  in  submission.  The  King:  of  Naples 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  change  of  Mi* 
nistry ;    he   had   advertised    even    a    new 
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liberal  Oovernment;  but  he  refused  the  ca- 
pitulation with  Garibaldi,  ordered  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  bombardment,  and  sought 
the  intervention  of  France,  at  least,  by  sea. 
The  Bourbon  is  sly  or  his  Jesuitical  coun- 
sellors are  subtle,  and  if  they  cannot  conquer 
Sicily  they  can  at  least  give  a  legal  tender  of 
the  island  to  Louis  Napoleon,  along  with  a 
hereditary  title.  Might  Sicily  not  compen- 
sate Prince  Napoleon  for  the  loss  of  Tuscany? 
Florence'  may  be  prettier  than  Palermo,  yet 
the  latter  city  could  be  improved.  Leghorn 
may  be  superior  to  Syracuse,  yet  the  Sicilian 
town  has  a  noble  old  name.  The  Buona- 
partes are  fond  of  mountains,  and  they  might 
add  Etna  to  their  acquisitions  of  the  present 
year.  Sardinia  is  not  equal  to  Sicily  as  an 
insular  appanage  of  France,  and  the  great 
empire  might  even  annex  the  classic  isle  of 
beauty  and  of  vines.  France  needs  brim- 
stone, and  Sicily  is  Europe's  store-house  of 
Bulphur.  As  the  Premier  of  Northern  Italy 
told  the  Parliament  thereof,  that  Napoleon 
was  tbe  friend  of  Italy  who  looked  for  no 
return  bat  the  pleasure  of  doing  good ;  yet  as 
the  French  people  were  grasping,  the  friend 
of  Italy  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to 
seek,  and  Cavour  had  advised  his  Sovereign 
even  more  reluctantly  to  concede  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  please  the  French  ;  even  hereafter, 
although  Napoleon  might  oblige  Naples  for 
nothing,  or  entirely  as  a  free  and  gratis  piece 
of  philanthropy,  yet  the  French  people  may 
•till  be  grasping,  as  Cavour  asserts  in  praising 
their  Emperor  at  their  expense;  and  these 
greedy  personages  might  compel  their  leader 
to  accept  Sicily,  not  that  he  wants  the  island 
or  anything  else  whatever.  He,  viz.,  Louis 
Napoleon,  Emperor,  and  so  on,  has  the  posi- 
tion of  the  civil  but  senior  partner  in  a  mo- 
neyed firm  who  cast  all  the  odium  of  harsh 
measures  on  his  friend,  the  junior  partner, 
and  even  regrets  the  hard  and  stubborn  dis- 
position of  the  partner,  to  whom,  by  misfor- 
tune, he  has  been  yoked.  The  apology  in 
this  case  is  not  absolutely  devoid  of  truth. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  set  the  mill  going,  and  if 
he  would  continue  to  be  the  miller,  he  must 
keep  moving,  and  keep  on  the  water.  Savoy 
and  Nice  will  answer  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  the  isle  of  Sardinia  or  of  Sicily  will  do 
for  other  two  years ;  thus  the  pressure  on  the 
Ehine  might  be  postponed  to  1863.  This 
would  be  an  advantage,  for  the  man  that  must 
keep  grinding  should  be  provident  of  his 
grist.  We  libel  industry,  however,  by  the 
comparison,  for  the  empire  is  not  in  itself  in- 
dustrious, although  it  has  an  appetite  that 
must  be  gratified. 

The  boa  should  have  been  gorged  for  one 
summer  by  its  meals  of  the  spring,  but  it  ex- 
hibits a  dangerous  activity  and  wants  "  more." 
When  France  is  satisfied,  Europe  is  at  peace. 


This  is  not  our  character  of  the  empire,  but 
only  a  copy  we  find  in  the  Napoleonic  maxim*. 
It  is  a  bad  character  by  one  who  knows  the 
truth. 

All  Italian  movements  of  the  last  twefre 
months,  now  indeed  fifteen  months,  have 
helped  France.  In  this  country  the  enthu- 
siasts for  Italian  freedom  have  been  used. 
Kossuth,  so  far  as  mankind  know,  has  beea 
finished.  The  Pope,  at  the  same  time,  ha* 
been  hard  pushed  as  a  tool.  Cavour  and 
Victor  of  Turin  know  now  that  they  are  in 
chains.  They  dare  not  move  out  of  the  line 
of  orders.  They  may  twist  and  wriggle 
within  them,  and  they  have  liberty  to  assail 
the  Bishops  who  are  encouraged  to  attack 
them ;  but  Cavour  confesses  their  dependence, 
and  General  Fanti,  an  honest  soldier,  hold* 
down  his  head  and  refuses  to  tell  a  diplomatic 
lie  when  his  colleagues  in  the  representation 
of  Northern  Italy  inquire  if  they  have  a  safe 
military  frontier  towards  France. 

Garibaldi  is  not  deceived  by  Napoleon,  but 
he  trusts  the  King  of  Piedmont,  who,  if  he 
were  free,  would  be  "  trustworthy."  His 
expedition  to  Sicily  was  made  necessary  b? 
the  cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  police,  and 
any  issue  is  better  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  old  system.  He  expects  to  conquer  or  to 
raise  Naples  and  form  a  great  kingdom  out 
of  the  various  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  Pied- 
montese  Sovereign.  Two  great  Powers  bar 
the  way;  Austria  has,  and  France  wants,  parts 
of  Italy.  They  will  find  a  pretence  for  inter- 
ference, and  Garibaldi  will  be  thwarted.  His 
supporters  in  this  country  afford  small  sup- 
plies of  money,  but  his  opponents  send  men. 
The  emigration  of  the  Irish  Romanistfcal 
young  men  to  Italy  makes  an  available  sub- 
scription against  Garibaldi.  They  suppose 
themselves  to  be  engaged  on  a  mission  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Pope,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
shrewd  lads,  they  may  learn  more  in  Italr 
than  is  expected  by  the  Pope  ;  or  the  move- 
ment, be  it  great  or  small,  to  whatever  may 
be  its  extent,  will  be  agreeable  to  Napoleon 
so  far  as  it  is  disagreeable  or  should  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  British  Government  and  na- 
tion. The  formation  of  the  Irish  brigade 
under  French  officers  may  be  useful  at  some 
subsequent  period  in  history,  when  a  more 
tractable  Pontiff  than  Pio  Nono  will  occupy 
the  Vatican. 

The  history  of  the  Sicilian  struggle  b 
broken  off  in  the  last  week  of  May.  The 
armistice  was  extended  indefinitely.  The 
interval  may  operate  in  two  ways.  Garibaldi 
is  short  of  ammunition,  according  to  one 
rumour,  according  to  another  he  is  gaining 
men.  The  Neapolitans  desert  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  might  do  so  in  greater  numbers  ex- 
cept for  the  irritable  feeling  existing  between 
the  Sicilians  and  the  King's  soldiers.     The 
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ltter,  meanwhile,  replenish  their  stores,  and 
bus  the  evil  and  the  good  of  this  interlude 
lay  he  balanced.  Diplomacy  is  at  work  and 
ma  against  Garibaldi.  He  is  not  a  recog- 
ised  personage  by  the  guides  of  Enropean 
ations ;  powerful  among  the  "  people  "  he  is 
mong  their  rulers  "weak."  We  notice 
bese  rumours,  and  repeat  them,  which  other- 
rise  were  scarcely  ready  for  our  pages,  to 
crand  one  caution  on  them.  The  mends  of 
faribaldi  in  England  and  Scotland  subscribe 
loney  for  the  expenses  of  his  army.  It  is 
carcely  possible  for  any  person  to  withold 
is  "mite"  from  the  cause  and  the  man; 
>ut  "  mites  "  will  not  buy  ammunition  unless 
hey  drop  in  continuously  from  a  multitude. 
L  large  sum  in  bullion  is  reported  to  have 
►een  placedin  the  citadel  of  Palermo.  During 
he  armistice  it  will  be  carried  off,  but  if 
Garibaldi  can  form  a  Government  in  Sicily, 
le  will  obtain  money ;  if  this  organization  be 
ong  postponed  he  will  require  a  hearty  and 
arge  subsidy  from  some  source. 

Our  help  can  be  of  little  avail  in  this  quar- 
rel unless  the  Goverment  can  be  persuaded  to 
'  enounce  "  a  policy.  If  they  declare  that  no 
breign  intervention  can  be  allowed  in  Sicily 
here  may  be  none  attempted ;  because  Sicily 
s  an  island,  with  claims  upon  British  in- 
luence,  for  at  one  period  a  constitution  was 
lirectly  or  indirectly  guaranteed  by  our 
(Government  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  useful 
to  our  marine  in  the  last  French  war.  No- 
iKing  less  than  this  declaration,  published  or 
mder8tood,  will  answer  the  purpose.  With- 
>ut  it  Garibaldi  will  have  mediations  like 
)rders  irom  different  quarters,  originating 
lowever  with  one  "  master  spirit "  and  the 


King  for  whom  he  fights,  as  the  centre  of 
Italian  independence,  may  cast  him  off  and 
disclaim  his  services.  Sicily  is  an  island,  with 
a  population  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Scotland 
in  numbers ;  equal  to  the  Danes  in  numbers, 
happier  in  their  climate  and  their  soil,  with 
equal  commercial  and  maritime  advantages, 
so  that  although  we  do  not  advise  the  forma- 
tion of  small  nationalities,  and  feel  that  they 
will  not  do  in  our  age,  although  we  believe 
that  the  Scandinavian  nations  should  all  join 
together,  and  the  Italians  with  their  isles 
have  a  common  union,  yet  as  everything  can- 
not be  done  in  one  year,  or  even  by  one 
generation,  Sicily  might  stand  free  and  grow 
in  independence  and  in  strength,  in  prosperity, 
and  wealth,  until  the  day  of  union  come  in 
the  progress  of  events.  If  Northern  Italy  be 
compelled  to  decline  the  annexation  of  Sicily, 
if  Southern  Italy  be  not  able  or  ready  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Sicilians,  and  there  is 
no  great  harmony  between  the  Neapolitans 
and  them  ;  Sicily  need  not  be  tost  like  a  waif 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
great  wrecker  from  Corsica,  but  might  live 
by  itself,  improve  its  position,  and  render  its 
people  a  light,  at  least  in  political  freedom,  to 
a  rather  dark  corner  of  Europe,  for  not  only 
Naples  but  lands  on  the  Adriatic  might  learn 
from  Sicily.  Even  Garibaldi,  baffled  in  many 
efforts  as  he  has  been,  like  other  brave  men, 
and  there  have  been  none  braver,  might  sit 
down  contented  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  and 
feel  that  in  an  island  freed,  and  in  a  nation 
liberated,  he  had  a  life's  reward,  and  had  done 
his  fair  share  of  work  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  world. 


PAPEE    AND    PBIVILEGE. 


En  agitation  on  the  paper  duty  has  raised  a 
mestion  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Peers.  The  duty  levied  by  the  excise  on 
paper  is  three  halfpence  per  lb.,  on  coarse 
packing  papers  one-third  of  the  retailing 
price,  on  coarse  printing  papers  one-fourth, 
on  medium  one-fifth,  on  the  finest  one-sixth, 
and  on  peculiarly  fine  writing  papers  one- 
seventh.  The  speculations  of  the  Excise  in 
levying  the  duty  also  interfere  according  to 
the  paper-manidacturers  with  the  progress  of 
experiments  on  material  and  in  new  plans  of 
working.  The  statement  can  only  be  par- 
tially true,  for  the  duty  need  only  be  levied 
on  paper  leaving  the  mill,  and  should  not,  ne- 
cessarily, have  any  result  on  experimental 
operations. 


Paper  may  be  produced  from  all  fibrous 
vegetables,  but  for  fine  and  prating  papers 
bleaching  capabilities  are  requisite.  The  price 
paid  for  papers  will  not,  however,  allow  the 
employment  of  any  fibre  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  cloth.  Old  rags  are  the  materials 
from  which  fine  note  paper  is  made.  One 
lady  despatches  to  another  part  of  an  old 
chemise,  from  St.  Giles's,  perhaps,  or  Mini- 
ster, perfumed  and  revolutionised,  but  still 
the  identical  matter.  Paper  is  the  most  de- 
mocratic and  levelling  article  in  use,  and  the 
manufacturers  cannot  procure  rags  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  their  purpose. 

The  employment  of  cotton  in  clothing  to  its 

present  extent  has  injured  the  quality  of  our 

I  paper,  because  it  gives  us  old  rags  with  a 
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miserable  fibre.  The  superior  qualify  of  the 
paper  in  old  books  may  De  explained  by  its 
manufacture  out  of  linen  ragB.  We  nave 
seen  no  book  printed  in  recent  yean  that  has 
any  chance  of  being  much  read,  and  yet  of 
being  readable  two  hundred  yean  hence,  but 
we  have  copies  of  books  printed  two  centuries 
since  that  have  been  much  read  by  successive 
generations,  and  may  be  read  by  generations 
for  three  centuries  to  come,  so  far  as  the  qua- 
lity of  the  paper  is  concerned.  Some  worics, 
we  think,  might  pay  for  printing  on  a  paper 
made  from  a  superior  material  to  any  in  pus- 
sent  use.  Still  they  would  neither  feel  nor 
look  better  or  stronger,  and  to  appearance 
erervthing  is  now  sacrificed. 

Numerous  vegetables  have  been  named  as 
likely  to  supply  a  cheap  material  for  paper 
mills.  Nettles  seem  the  most  promising 
in  theory ;  for  they  have  a  stout  fibre  and  nettle 
cloth  would  not  be  a  novelty.  When  we  named 
them  to  one  person,  he  assured  us  that  even 
nettles  might  cost  a  higher  price  than  could 
be  afforded  by  the  tram.  Netties,  we  an- 
swered, in  much  simplicity,  may  be  had  for 
the  gathering,  being  weeds.  True,  he  rejoined, 
but  only  let  nettles  become  useful  and  they 
will  acquire  value.  The  great  question,  he 
went  on  to  say,  is  how  many  tons  can  be  pro- 
duced per  acre ;  but  we  could  not  tell,  pro- 
bably m>m  their  tendency  to  grow  in  places 
where  their  company  is  not  wanted,  a  great 
many  tons,  iftbeftcres  for  nettles  be  manured 
well. 

Some  time  ago,  a  West  Indian  plant, 
which  was  absolutely  considered  a  nuisance, 
was,  according  to  common  report,  found  to 
rival  rags  in  price  and  quality  for  paper-ma- 
nu&cture.  The  carriage  of  the  material  to 
this  country  must  have  cost  2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt., 
although  that  is  not  an  obstacle,  but  some- 
thing else  had  obstructed  progress,  for  we 
have  heard  lately  nothing  on  that  subject. 

Pulp  from  Germany,  produced  from  com- 
mon timber,  has  been  shown  to  us  as  an 
available  substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  It  looked  well,  but  wanted  a 
fibre,  equal  to  flax,  or  any  similar  vegetable. 
Economy  would  perhaps  be  the  best  friend  of 
the  paper-manufacturers  at  present.  The 
greater  part  of  used-trp  printed  and  written 
papers  might  be  re-manufitctured.  People 
prefer  to  burn  letters  because  the  trouble  of 
separating  the  private  or  the  neutrals  from 
the  confidential  epistles  in  their  possession 
will  not  repay  the  time  required  for  the  work; 
but  a  vast  weight  of  paper  goes  in  circulars 
and  prospectuses  that  might  be  re-milled  and 
re-printed  if  they  were  kept  separate,  instead 
of  being,  as  now,  committed  to  the  flames. 
They  are  more  valuable  by  weight  than  fire- 
lighters of  any  description. 

Old  newspapen  and  books  pass  generally 
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to  the  butter  merchant  er  the 
they  would  be  better  in  the  paper  milk  ir 
several  reasons,  and  should  bring 
ney  to  their  owners.  We  h*re 
of  material  for  the  kinds  of  pup 
suitable  for  groeste  and  otter  neeaikte,  ari 
they  can  obtain  it,  at  a  reasonable  price  aken 
the  duty. 

The  efaaraeter  of  the  duty  en  pupc 
entirely  on  the  abundance  of  tte 
Thepoliueiam  of  this  country  run  infefiens 
fits  occasionally,  which  am  neither  eenawtev 
with  foots  nor  founded  on  aaytfcuag  feasnv 
bung  facts.  The  present  delusion  as  that  ti 
indirect  taxes  aw  paid  by  the  consuwr.  A 
greater  error  was  never  more  generally  re- 
ceived. The  Smturdav  Review,  a  weekertw 
since,  declared  that  if  not  a  word  hod  bssn 
said  on  paper,  but  the  amount  of  the  duty  m 
that  article  had  been  stroek  off  augur  or'um, 
the  public  would  have  gained  the 
by  a  reduction  in  their  price, 
public  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
the  duty  on  paper.  Hie  Reviewer 
be  expected  to  walk  east  to" 
and  inquire  into  the  subject,  or 
suit  the  journals  and  price  hate,  which  mm 
from  that  locality,  with  very  little  genius  m 
them,  peruana,  but  strong  columns  of  trust- 
worthy figures ;  and  that  is  against  his  eegv- 
taent,  lor  the  journey  or  a  careful  reading  *f 
the  works  in  question  would  have 
him  that  thetea-drinkera  of  the  empire' 
not  have  gained  a  forthing  per  lb.  by  the  In- 
duction of  a  penny  foam  the  duty  on  as. 
Last  year,  when  a  runwur  waa  current  of  m 
intenulen  to  reefeee  the  tax  en  tea^tfaeprw 
in  bend  immediately  rose  by  «n  euwustui 
sum.  This  year,  when  2s.  lOd.  had  been 
taken  from  the  duty  on  wines,  the  price  of 
wines  went  up  immediately  in  bond  and  at  the 
vineyards. 

How  then  is  tea  sold  in  grocer's  shops  at 
a  lower  rate  than  its  current  price  at  a  former 
and  remote  time?  Because  the  quantify 
brought  to  market  in  the  Chinese  ports  has 
increased,  and  because  teas  flfalowei yaalffr 
are  now  sold  in  this  country  than  were  ei  si 
brought  here  in  fortner  time*,  kower^uab- 
taee  of  teas  are  included  hi  this  seaeen'e  in- 
pertetions  than  ever  before  easae  to  Bfefeefa 
from  China.  Oar  population  drink  mote  1st 
than  in  former  times,  out  not  so  nraen  maw 
as  appears  from  statistics,  eniy  they  use  4 
larger  weight  of  leaves  hi  its  producti*n,e»l 
leaves  of  inferior  quality. 

The  wine  question  is  solved  m  a  strife 
manner.  The  reduction  ef  duty  en  wine  is 
sixpence,  or  not  quite,  per  common  wfc*- 
bottleful,  and  the  advance  of  oriee  in  He 
wine  countries  is  threepence  or  thereby.  Any 
reduction  in  price  above  the  diierenbelaenh 
accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  quality. 
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Applied  to  paper  the  rule  is  obvious.  If 
we  have  abundance  of  material  the  price  will 
fall  by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  and  if 
we  hire  not  an  abundance  of  material  the 
absolute  price  of  paper  will  advance  with  every 
increase  of  the  quantity  sought.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  material  for  wrapping  pa- 
pers, and  the  consumer  would  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  penny  per  lb.,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  present  tax  on  them ;  but  we  have  not  an 
abundance  of  material  for  printing  and  writing 
papers,  and  the  result  is  more  doubtful. 

The  question  has  not  been  raised  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament.  All  parties 
agreed  that  the  tax  on  paper  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  it  would  have  been  repealed  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  Abolished  customs' 
duties,  and  reduced  the  duty  on  wine ;  with 
all  which  nobody  has  quarrelled  seriously. 
These  Tthanarrr  occurred  in  connexion  with  a 
treaty  now  opposed,  or  resented  by  nearly 
all  classes.  Parliament  adopted  them  with- 
out consideration ;  or  they  never  would  have 
been  passed.  Mr.  Gladstone  next  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  the  Commons 
serried  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  bv  a  ma- 
jority of  *•**  nomi*aUy,  but  Wwm  really ;  for 
Mr.  L^rean,  a  proprietor  of  the  Illustrated 
Nmtm,  voted  by  mistake  with  the  minority. 
This  email  majority  encouraged  the  Peers, 
perhaps,  to  eeneider  the  purpose  of  sending 
isMinnal  racasuros  to  their  House ;  and  look- 
ing at  the  dreary  prospects  of  income  next 
year  they  decided  by  a  majority  of  t*ghty-nmi 
to  retain  the  paper  duty  in  the  meantime. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  decision  are 
discussed  with  unusual  irritation  for  our  calm 
seasons.  Lord  Lyndhurst  endeavoured,  at 
great  length,  to  convince  the  Peers  that  they 
had  precedents  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill ; 
and  a  Whig  Peer,  among  the  legal  members, 
was  equally  eloquent  in  proving  that  they 
had  none.  They  rejected  the  bill,  and  the 
Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  search  for 
precedents  Also,  saying,  "was  ever  such  a 
thine  <kme  in  old  times."  Public  meetings 
in  clivers  places  have  assured  all  mankind 
and  themselves  that  nothing  like  this  ever 
oeettrred  before  I  Mr.  Cobden  has  written 
from  Pane  that  the  Peers  have  put  their  hands 
into  their  neighbour's  pockets,  and  that  they 
Mttet  be  thrust  back  to  the  right  place. 

These  outbursts  of  indignation  resemble 
fly  broaking  on  a  wheel.  It  matters  not 
whether  precedents  do,  or  do  not  exist.  For 
what  earthly  purpose  was  die  bill  sent  up  to 
the  Peers  ?  Was  it  sent  to  be  considered  or 
only  to  be  registered  ?  According  to  old  con- 
stitutional usages  the  Peers  do  not  amend 
money  bills,  but  we  never  heard  before  that 
they  might  not  reject  them.  If  the  exponents 
of  the  conetrtution  at  these  meetings  be  cor- 
rect money  bills  are  only  forwarded  as  insults 


to  the  Peers,  who  neither  dare  to  amend  nor 
reject  them,  but  the  constitution  never  in- 
cluded a  continuous  insult  to  either  Com* 
moners  or  Peers. 

The  Peers  are  said  to  have  put  their  hands 
into  the  people's  pockets — a  gross  mistake, 
or  if  not  a  mistake,  then  the  Peers  have  en- 
gaged in  an  unprofitable  process,  for  they  have 
taken  money  from  one  of  the  people's  pockets 
to  put  it  into  another  of  the  people's  many 
pockets.     The  Peers  cannot   appropriate  a 
shilling  of  the  money.     The  only  consequenee 
of  their  vote  is  that  the  Commons  and  the 
Government    will    have    thirteen    hundred 
thousand    pounds    more    at    their    disposal 
during  the  current  year  than  they  expected. 
The  parties  who  circulated  these  stories 
are  quite  well  acquainted  with  this  truth,  and 
on  the  same  subject  they  know  some  mote 
truths.     They  belong  to  the  section  in  the 
middle  at  present  who  want  to  govern  alone. 
This  conduct  of  the  Peers,  eays  Mr.  Cobden, 
is  causing  "  taxation  without  representation." 
The  conduct  of  some  other  parties  drives  in 
the  same  direction.      Five  millions  of  taw 
payers  on  one  side  are  to  be  allowed  no  re* 
presentation,  because  they  are  the  working 
classes,  and    five    hundred    men    at    the 
other  extremity  are  to  be  allowed  no  ropes* 
sentation,  because  they  are  the  richest  "  five 
hundred"  in  the  land.     If  the  House  ef 
Peers  can  neither  amend  nor  reject  a  money 
bill,  it  surely  follows,  as  a  Peer  commits  an 
illegal  act  by  interfering  in  the  election  of  a 
Commoner,  that  the  Peers  are  to  rmffirr  slrag 
with  the   working  classes  from    "  taxation 
without  representation !" 

We  do  not  admire  "hereditary  legisla- 
tion," but  if  it  is  to  be  assailed  let  the  attack 
be  fair  and  open.  At  many  periods  we  have 
expressed  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
but  we  will  not  hit  foul. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Peers  are  entitled  to 
reject  a  bill,  and  if  the  public  be  displeased 
with  this  privilege,  they  can  provide  t&eitnet 
hills  being  sent  to  the  Upper  House.  Their 
transmisrionkanaoknowle^gmentofthepower 
either  to  amend  or  to  reject ;  and  as  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Peers  may  not  amend  <a 
money  bill,  it  follows  that  they  may  <xmsfctae> 
tionaUy  reject  one.  The  remedy  would  be 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  discontinue  the 
reference  of  such  bills  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
It  will  be  quite  fair,  manly,  and  open  to  de- 
mand this  Act,  and  to  employ  all  lawful 
means  for  its  attainment ;  but  the  friends  ef 
the  measure  need  not  proceed  on  a  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  public  for  support. 

The  division  for  the  continuance  of  the 

faper  duty  was  not  a  party  vote.  Many 
'eers  divided  with  the  majority  who  usually 
support  the  Government.  Lord  Monteagle, 
who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill  is  Con- 
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troller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  an  old  Whig. 
Some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  disap- 
pointed at  the  result,  but  the  Premier  and  his 
friends  did  not  share  their  sorrows,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Government  are  not  dis- 
pleased to  have  a  million  and  a  quarter  more 
money  in  hand  than  they  had  sought. 

The  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  is  postponed 
because  we  have  the  celebrated  budget  and 
the  treaty,  which  attempted  to  provide,  with 
the  charming  ignorance  of  business  on  the 
part  of  our  negotiators,  for  the  free  admission 
of  French  papers,  while  the  Emperor  cannot  or 
will  not  carry  the  free  exportation  of  French 
rags.  This  circumstance  nas  reconciled  many 
paper-makers  to  the  continuance  of  a  tax, 
which  all  of  them  deplore  on  its  own  merits, 
while  many  of  them  would  rather  have  it  than 
the  gross  injustice  contemplated  to  onr  ma- 
nufacturers and  operatives  in  that  commer- 
cial treaty. 

Only  a  Don  Quixote  in  business  could  ever 
have  driven  that  miserable  bargain  on  paper 
and  rags,  and  every  other  commodity ;  but 
foreigners  exact  as  we  yield,  and  they  become 
amusing  occasionally  in  their  claims.  A 
new  paper,  published  in  London,  under  the 
title  of  the  London  American,  assures  its 
readers  that  in  the  happy  land  of  the  West, 
nothing  like  a  paper  tax  is  known — no  Go- 
vernment would  contemplate  anything  so 
noxious  there;  and  yet  there  the  customs  duty 
on  paper  has  never  been  less  than  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent. — never  within  our  re- 
membrance.   Even  before  the  committee  on 


Bible  printing,  an  argument  was  raised  on  the 
consequences  of  the  duties  levied  by  foreign 
nations  on  the  exportation  of  rags.  One 
person  held  that  we  might  send  stereotypes  of 
bibles  over  to  Germany,  and  work  the  sheets 
there  because  the  paper  would  be  cheap  from 
their  prohibition  of  the  export  of  rags.  It 
would  be  "  better  "  to  import  the  paper,  and 
that  course  would  be  pursued  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  own  paner-manufiictures,  until  the 
process  had  assimilated  the  price  of  rags. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw  is 
expected  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  paper  entirely  produced  from 
straw.  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Edinburgh,  says  in- 
deed, that  he  writes  on  paper  produced  from 
straw,  but  he  means  partly  produced.  Straw 
helps  in  coarse  crisp  papers,  but  it  helps  o*hf. 
However,  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  We 
can  refuse  the  paper  of  nations  whose  rulers 
will  not  allow  their  subjects  free-trade  in 
rags. 

A  tax  on  home  manufactures,  with  the 
common  exceptions  of  intoxicating  drinks 
and  their  material,  is  objectionable,  but  we 
should  be  thankful ;  for  with  dear  paper  have 
we  not  cheap  embroidery,  lace,  gloves,  shawls, 
silks,  spirits,  wines— cheap,  very  cheap— and 
Eau-de-Cologne,  free  of  tax  ?  These  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  grand  budget,  and  we 
have  taxed  paper  and  no  Eeform  Bill  in  ex- 
change for  the  comforts  of  the  toilette  and  the 
post-prandial  jollifications,  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  of  the  wealthy. 
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Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,  by  Charles 
and  Mart  Cowdhc  Clause.  1  Vol.,  pp. 
837.    London  :  Lockwood  and  Co. 

The  volume  is  a  birthday  present,  illustrated 

S-  the  Brothers  Dalzeil,  and  after  knowing 
e  object  many  readers  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  text.  It  contains  information  that  boys 
like  to  hear,  and  a  part  of  it  is  equally  good 
for  girls.  All  the  sciences  are  brought  in  by 
some  easy  and  non-formal  way.  We  get  into 
astronomy  without  scarcely  knowing  how. 
Suddenly  we  are  down  to  botany ;  and  fur- 
ther down  to  geology,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
crust  of  the  earth  in  geography;  while  for 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  memoranda  of 
their  movements  we  have  instructions  how  to 
sketch.  People  are  told  how  to  row,  but  we 
have  a  positive  dread  of  it  for  young  folks 


alone.  They  get  frolicsome  or  nervous,  and 
out  df  these  states  into  the  water.  The  young 
girls  in  this  pretty  volume  desire  to  learn 
rowing.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  that, 
but  they  should  first  learn  to  swim.  Snog 
and  riding  have  each  lluii  littln  iimaiiiinlsjlni 
and  there  is  something  said  of  flower  gardens 
and  pets — the  former  is  the  most  intellectual 
amusement  that  can  be  adopted,  and  is  per- 
fectly safe  for  the  youngest.  The  quantify  of 
matter  that  can  be  written  and  made  ex- 
tremely interesting  on  games  of  childhood 
even  astonishes  grave  persons.  Here  have 
we  been  reading  over  pages  on  cricket  and 
club-bail  and  golf,  and  even  fencing  and  other 
matters  that  we  had  half  forgotten  were  in 
existence,  with  nearly  as  much  interest  as  if 
we  had  never  heard  of  them  before.     A  little 
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piece  of  ground  to  every  family,  a  little  park 
or  playground  to  every  neighbourhood  are 
sanatory  improvements  sadly  wanted  in  all 
towns,  and  we  shall  never  have  a  thoroughly 
healthy  population  without  them.  "We  must 
not  despise  out-of-door  games.  Our  natures 
are  strengthened  by  them.  We  educate  the 
body  too  little  without  educating  the  mind 
too  much.  So  any  volume  that  helps  to  make 
such  sanatory  measures  popular  has  upon  its 
good  mission  our  good  wishes,  but  this  "  Many 
Happy  Beturns  "  is  so  prettily  got  up  and 
illustrated  and  well  written  that  we  must  give 
it  away  on  an  early  opportunity,  as  an  advice 
to  many' more  persons  to  take  the  same  re- 
solution. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary  Scheffer.     By  Mrs. 

Gbote.  Pp.  166.  London  :  John  Murray. 
This  celebrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  German 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Dodreoht  in  1799.  His 
mother,  Mademoiselle  Lamme,  the  daughter  of  a 
Butch  gentleman,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
resistance  made  in  Holland  to  the  government  of 
Orange,  is  reported  to  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  personal  attractions.  The  following 
gi?es  some  account  of  the  early  troubles  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

Three  children  wert  born  to  M.  and  Madame  Schef- 
fer, prior  to  the  With  of  Ary.  Arnold  and  Henri  were 
bora  successively  after  Ary.  Ary  manifested  at  an 
early  age  a  decided  aptitude  for  drawing  aud  painting, 
in  hie  father's  atelier.  Hii  general  education,  mean- 
while, was  conducted  by  his  mother,  who  detoted  much 
of  her  time  to  the  instruction  of  her  children,  his  father 
affording  him  at  intervals  some  assistance  in  handling 
the  brush.  Towards  the  year  1804 — that  is  to  say 
when  Ary  was  ten  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts— the 
extraordinary  erents  flowing  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion changed  the  fortunes  of  Holland,  which  became 
annexed  to  the  French  Republic.  By  a  too  common 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte, 
then  first  Consul,  the  public  creditor  was  subsequently 
partially  despoiled j  so  that,  on  the  death  of  M.  Scheffer, 
about  the  year  1809-10.  his  widow  found  herself  left 
with  three  children  to  support,  and  the  remnants  of  a 
fortune  once  300,000fr.  in  value,  but  now  reduced  to 
half  that  sum. 

These  circumstances  induced  her  to  bring  up 
Ary  as  a  painter.  For  the  sake  of  affording  him 
every  educational  advantage,  and  thus  advancing 
him  in  the  profession  she  had  chosen  for  him,  she 
removed  to  Paris ;  but  his  first  artistic  studies 
were  begun  at  Lille. 

In  1811  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Gu~ 
erin,  the  best  teacher  of  the  day.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  compelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  his  mother,  to  commence  painting  for  profit. 
From  this  time  his  fame  increasing,  he  was  at 
length  brought  under  the  notice  of  royalty,  and  in 
1826  introduced  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, holding  an  appointment  in  their  household. 

The  special  functions  which  were  assigned  to  Scheffer 
.  |n  this  family  were  those  of  instructor  of  the  children 
in  drawing  end  painting;  but  the  professional  talent 
being  com  I  iaed  with  rare  mental  capacity  and  much 


intellectual  culture,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  soon  grew 
fond  of  having  Scheffer  about  them. 

The  independence  of  his  character  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  anecdote : — 

During  one  of  the  lessons  which,  at  a  later  stage* 
Scheffer  was  giving  to  the  children  of  the  Royal  family* 
one  of  the  brothers  forgot  the  respect  due  to  the  master* 
and  used  some  unbecoming  expressions  towards  him. 
Scheffer  banished  the  offending  prince  from  the  lesson. 
The  Queen  interposing  to  obtain  a  remission,  Scheffer 
resigned  his  appointment.  The  brothers  and  sisters 
were  so  griered  and  discomposed  at  the  loss  of  their 
master  that  they  begged  and  entreated  him  to  resume 
his  position ;  yet  he  was  inexorable,  until  the  king, 
adding  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  Scheffer  was  induced 
to  give  way,  and  he  presided  anew  over  their  artistic 
studies.  But  he  made  it  a  condition  ihat  his  mutinous 
pupil  should  never  more  join  in  the  lesson,  and  he  was 
accordingly  excluded* 

During  the  revolution  in  France,  which  ended 
in  the  banishment  of  the  Orleans  family,  Scheffer 
took  a  prominent  pan  in  pnUie  affairs.  Judging 
from  this  memoir,  he  must  have  been  a  very  nil- 
mate  friend  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Tn  1852  symptoms  of  a  heart  disease  came  on, 
the  attack  passed,  and  he  was  able  to  continue  his., 
professional  engagements.  The  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, however,  and  some  valued  friends,  made  a. 
deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  became  melancholy. 
In  1857  he  visited  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  Art  Treasures,  His  friends  argued  much  bene- 
fit to  him  from  this  change  of  air,  and  scene ;  nor 
were  they  disappointed,  he  returned  to  France  in 
renewed  strength.  In  1858,  be  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land by  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
Probably  the  agitation  of  this  journey  was  too 
much  for  him,  as,  during  his  stay  in  England,  he 
was  attacked  with  disease  of  the  heart.  Hasten- 
ing back  with  all  speed  to  France,  he  reached  his 
own  country  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The 
particulars  of  his  last  illness  are  detailed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  sea  passage  proved  favourable ;  even  seeming  to 
produce  a  refreshing  effect  on  him.  But  on  touching 
French  soil,  there  awaited  the  trembling,  stricken  frame 
of  poor  Scheffer,  the  cruel  "epreuve,"  the  "purga- 
tory"— it  may  be  termed — of  the  accursed  "  Douanev" 
Pent  up  for  naltan'hour,  which  seemed  three  half 
hours,  so  distressing  were  its  conditions,  in  the  close, 
hot,  unwholesome  waiting-hole  of  the  custom-house, 
among  a  crowd  of  ordinary  passengers  pushing  as  only 
passengers  eager  to  "  save  their  train  "  can  and  do  push 
their  way/  Scheffer  was  sorely  tried.  His  daughter 
etpeve  toebtaia  earne  indulgence  for  our  fainting  com- 
panion,  by,  first  ef  all,  naming  him,  and  then  ^^r^rv 
ing  that  he  was  an  invalid,  and  a  man  entitled  to  ea«- 
sideration,  &c.  Bnt  no  "  adder  "  could  be  more  "  ieaf 
to  the  charmer"  than  were  the  officials  during  this 
hateful  passage,  and  when,  at  length,  the  party  found 
egress  from  their  "  durance  vile,"  Scheffer  felt  himself 
sensibly  worse.  He  rallied  for  a  few  days,  but  suffer- 
ing  a  relapse,  died  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  aged  68. 

This  book  might  have  been  more  interesting. 
There  is  too  much  detail  of  the  ex-royalty  of 
France,  for  whom  people  don't  care  a  straw  in 
thete  days.  A  catalogue  of  the  painter's  works  is 
give  n  at  tl  e  end  of  the  volume. 
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Curious  Storied  Traditions  of  Scottish  Lift.     By 
Alexander  LEreHTOH.    1  vol.,  pp.  298.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  Edinburgh  : 
W.  P.  Nimmo. 
These  strange  tales  are  told  in  a  remarkably  cle- 
ver  and   original  style.      The  first,  called   "  The 
White  Scalp,"   is  the  story  of  a  murder,  the  vic- 
tira  an  old  man,  and   the  suspected  person?  hit 
wife.     Circumstantial  evidence  is   strong  again*! 
her ;  but  nevertheless,   she  is  innocent.      And 
here  the  author  offers  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  administering  justice.     He  says : — 

I  fear  thtra  ii  something  wrong  hi  the  ministerial 
department  of  onr  criminal  practice.  There's  some- 
thing even  terrible  in  the  idea  that  one  man,  not  al- 
ways, certainly,  thanks  to  politic*,  necessarily  gifted 
with  a  superabundance  of  either  brains  or  discretion — 
should  have  the  power,  after  reading  a  precognition 
got  np  by  a  man,  a  fiscal  paid  by  blood-money — for 
what  otherwise  are  his  fees  paid  by  the  exchequer— to 
drag  aav  roan  or  woman  in  this  kingdom  before  a  court 
to  be  tned  for  his  or  her  life.  I  say  nothing  of  the  oases 
of  innocent  persons  known  to  have  been  criminally 
hanged.  I  speak  of  the  mere  ordeal.  I  remember  a 
story  told  often  by  my  father,  where  a  relative  of  his 
own  figured  as  a  victim.  His  east  stands  yet  in  the 
books  as  a  hlasoned  disgrace  to  the  authorities  of  the 
time. 

Aud  then  he  gives  the  circumstance,  at  fol- 
lows : — 

The  gentleman's  wife,  •  nervous  txoi table  sort  of 
womsn,  used  his  razor  without  his  consent  or  know- 
ledge below  the  chin,  and  where  a  beautiful  blue  veined 
neck  showed  nothing  of  the  hirsute.  The  woman  bled 
to  death  m  the  drawing-room,  which  had  a  window, 
need  as  the  means  by  a  step  of  getting  to  the  parterre. 
He  was  in  the  garden,  from  which  be  saw  his  wife, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved, but  whom  he  had  often  secretly 
great  difficulty  to  manage  in  consequence  of  her  con 
stitutional  tendency,  fall,  and  rushing  in,  found  her 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  A  doctor  came  too  late  to  save 
bar.  When  she  died,  the  doctor,  more  probably  from 
mere  curiosity  than  any  suspicion,  inquired  how  aha 
got  the  rasor. 

It  belonged  to  the  husband,  and  was  always 
kept  in  bis  dressing  case.  The  key  to  that  case 
was  the  next  thing  to  be  found  ;  it  was  discovered 
in  the  husband's  pocket.  Tbe  evidence  was  strong 
against  him,  and  now  the  servants  were  exami- 
ned :— 

"The  interrogation  went  somewhat  in  this  way." 
,    "  Did  your  master  and  mistress  agree  well  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Both  I  and  my  neighbour  often  heard 
noises  as  of  quarrels,  and  sometimes  screams  from  my 
mistress,  as  if  my  master  had  been  treating  her  cruel  ry. 
We  thought,  too,  that  he  tried  to  prevent  them  from 
being  heard,  by  attempting  to  hold  her  throat  or  cover 
her*  month." 

•'  And  bow  often  did  this  occur  V* 

"  Twe  or  three  times  in  a  month." 

And  thus  the  prosecutor  felled  his  book  by  questions 
and  answers.  Nor  was  such  evidence  permitted  to 
undergo  due  qualification  by  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  bis  examination,  that  his  wife  was  subject  to 
nervous  fits,  which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  the  ser- 
vants ;  that  in  consequence  he  often  applied  a  gentle 
force  to  her,  restraining  her  shaking  limbs,  and  even 
putting  his  hand  gently  over  her  mouth,  all  which  ap- 
peared to  her  at  the  time  and  during  the  attack,  as 
attempts  against  her  life,  whereupon  her  cries  were  in- 
creased, sometimes  ^carrying  on  their  wings  the  word 


"  help."  Of  ail  which  she  wan  in  hat  1 
ashamed;  and  for  all  which  ah*  lowed  bis*  the  amest 
tenderly.  ...  Mr.  F—  was  app.eheoded,  tries; 
acquitted,  and  kitled.  In  three  months  afterward*  he 
fell  under  the  sticking  barb  shot  by  a  Lofd-A4veonte. 

According  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  there  vat 
nothing  wrong  in  the  law  here ;  it  was  am  un- 
called-for remark  which  gave  the  death-blow.  The 
law  said  that  the  roan  was  innocent.  That  every 
suspicion  of  murder  should  be  dearly  proved  or 
disproved,  is  essentially  necessary,  eyes  if  the 
means  adopted  be  sometimes  painful. 

The  second  story,  "  The  Ten  of  Diamonds." 
as  may  be  supposed,  relates  to  the  tricks  of  the 
gaming  table.  The  following  is  a  capital  descrip- 
tion of  a  laugh  without  mirth : — 

He  continued  to  keep  up  the  cuckoo  sound,  trying 
to  laugb,  sod  yet  totally  unable  to  aocompliah  even  a 
cackle,  as  if  some  internal  force  clutched  the  diaphragsi 
and  mocked  him,  so  that  his  efforts  were  reduced  to  a 
gurgling  as  in  cynanche,  like  a  dog  choking  with  a 
rope  round  his  eraig,  the  sounds  soaring  jerkiag  owt  is 
harks,  sad  dying  away  in  yelps  and  whines* 

"Sergeant  Device's  Ghost,"  •'The  Cfcteet 
Question,"  and  several  other  tales  follow.  They 
are  all,  although  abort,  extremely  interesting ;  the 
hook  »  certainly  well  worth  reading ;  an  hoar  of 
very  pleasant  amusement  may  be  got  from  it. 

Right  at  Last  ;  and  other  Tales.  By  tbe  author 
of  "Mary  Barton/'  Ac.  London':  Sampson, 
Low,  8on,  and  Go. 
This  work  consists  of  four  separate  stories,  which, 
as  they  have  already  appeared  in  "  Household 
Words,"  and  "All  the  Tear  Round/*  scareeh 
need  a  notice.  They  are  called  "  Right  at  Last,* 
"The  Manchester  marriage,"  "  Lois  the  Witch,* 
and  "  The  Crooked  Branch/'  Tbe  first  furnishes 
tbe  title  to  the  solum* 

This  tale  gives  the  history  of  a  yoang  nsarfien 
couple,  Dr.  Brown  and  his  wife,  who  have  plenty 
of  affection  for  each  other,  hut  unfortunately  verj 
little  money.  One  of  their  shifts  to  keep  up  a 
decent  appearance  is  given  in  the  following — they 
are  just  married,  and  he  baa  begun  to  ptactioe ;  t 
consulting  room  is  therefore  a  necessity  : — 

Doctor  Brown  was  rather  afraid  lest  Margaret  sJsoaU 
think  the  house  bare  and  cheerless  in  its  half  furnishes 
state,  for  he  had  obeyed  her  injunction,  and  bought  at 
little  furniture  as  might  he,  in  addition  to  the  ft* 
things  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother*  His  4 
irtg  room  (how  grand  it  sounded!)  was  con 
arranged,  ready  for  stray  patients  j  and  it  was 
calculated  to  make  a  good  impression  on  them.  Then 
was  a  Turkey  carpet  on  tbe  loor,  that  had  been  fas 
mother**,  and  was  just  sufficiently  worn  es  give  it  tat 
air  of  respectability  which  handsome  piece*  of  ferai- 
ture  have,  when  they  look  as  if  they  had  not  been  par- 
chased  for  the  occasion,  but  are  in  some  degree  heredi- 
tary. The  aame  appearance  pervaded  the  room;  tat 
library  tabs  (bought  second. hand  it  must  he  oonfeassd) 
the  bureau — that  had  been  his  mother's—  the  leather 
chairs  (heseditary  as  the  library  table)-  the  shelm 
Crawford  had  put  up  for  Doctor  Brown's  medical  bookt, 
a  good  engraving  or  two  on  tbe  walls,  gave  altogether 
so  pleasant  an  aspect  to  the  apartment  that  bow  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  thought  for  that  evening  at  any  rate, 
that  poverty  was  just  as  comfortable  a  thing  asnahes. 
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f%»  is  two  shorter  by  far  of  the  four  stories. 
The  others  are  much  longer;  but,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, coming  second  hand,  they  scarcely  require 
any  notice.  They  are  however  very  pretty  and 
readable. 


Town  imA  Iwut.     By  the  author  of  "Mary 

Powell."   Pp.  t8C    Loadoa :  Bkhard  BeaUey, 

New '  Bwriingtou-etreet. 
This  is  an  excellent  bock,  the  story  of  a  city 
missionary.  His  experiences  are  given,  and  we 
have  snatches  of  the  lives  of  those  he  visits.  There 
is  great  utility  in  this  style  of  writing ;  for  we 
know  but  loo  little  of  all  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  the  humbler  classes,  perhaps  we  care  and 
think  too  little  about  them.  The  following  is  a 
capital  thought  and  perfectly  true.  In  speaking  of 
•mall  acts  of  kindness  the  author  says: — "If 
people  would  bat  use  their  wits  and  not  mind 
trouble,  taay  might  do  immense  good  to  others, 
even  with  what  cost  themselves  nothing,  and  to 
themselves  was  absolutely  useless !"  This  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  little  pleasing  episode  in  the  story. 

Then  the  following  is  also  true  and  should  be 
more  frequently  remembered,  it  relates  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  utter  want  of  com- 
fort in  them.  "  Have  speculators  a  right,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  build  dwellings  so  destitute  of 
sanitary  provisions,  that  sickness  and  death  are  sure 
to  ensue  to  the  inhabitants?" 

The  following  is  one  of  Mr.  Bolter's  (the  niis- 
sionary)  curious  experiences.  He  has  now  been 
following  his  calling  among  the  gipsies,  one  of 
whom  says : — 

There's  nothing  nasty  that  God  made.  There's  a 
penon  in  Covent  Oardent  buys  snakes  at  A?e  thiiliogt 
the  pound.  They're  no  value  to  him  dead.  Some  bays 
'em  for  staffing,  and  for  curiosities,  bedgehogs  too,  they 
sell  for  a  shilling.  I've  been  out,  times  oft,  with  Will 
Effet  hunting  for  'em  in  Essex,  and  he's  given  me 
something  for  my  trouble.  Or  else  I've  got  them  on 
my  own  account  to  sell  in  the  streets.  I  took  a  hedge- 
hog onoe  with  the  young  one,  and  sold  the  lot  for  half- 
a-crown.  People  bay  'em  to  kill  black  beetles,  and 
when  they  deesn't  tat  blaek  bottles  they  feed  them  on 
bread  and  milk.  EfftU  is  only  bought  for  cariosity. 
"Will  gets  twopence  a- piece:  and  snails  he  sells  to 
Frenchmen ;  tbey  boil  'em  twice  in  water,  and  then  in 
vinegar — they  say  they  are  as  good  as  whelks. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  work,  it  is 
exoellent  in  intent,  good  in  style,  and  of  great 
interest.  It  deserves  to  be  generally  and  exten- 
sively read.  One  more  extract  may  bring  a  good 
thought  to  the  mind  of  some,  and  thus  carry  out 
the  assertion  contained  in  it. 

Wt  little  know  what  great  consequences  will  result 
from  seemingly  small  causes.  A  poor  woman,  coming 
to  the  well,  found  the  Lord  Jesus,  sitting  by  the  well, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  till  not  only  he 
asdeonviaetd  her  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Qod,  but,  at 
her  ptrsussion,  the  men  of  her  city  came  out  to  hear 
him  for  themselves,  and  were  savingly  converted,  as  well 
at  herself. 


tikppo  Stroud.    By  T.  Adolfhus  Tjwllow,  pp. 

3M.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
8om  time  ago  we  noticed  a  former  clever  work 
from  this  author's  pen,  "  The  Decade  of  Italian 
Women."  In  the  preface  to  the  present  volume 
he  says  that  in  writing  that  book  he  frequently  met 
with  some  mention  of  the  above,  whose  eventful 
and  ever-changing  life  seemed  to  offer  much  inter- 
esting material  for  a  memoir.  The  name  is  not 
familiar  to  us.  We  therefore  proceed  to  state  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  readers  who  may  be  in 
the  -same  boat  as  ourselves — ignorance — who  and 
what  Filippo  Strozzi  was : — 

Filippo  Strozxi  was  born  in  Florence,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1480.  His  father  was  the  great  Florentine  mer- 
chant and  banker,  and  died  at  the  summit  of  his  prosperity, 
the  wealthiest  man  of  his  native  city. 

Filippo  married  Clarice  de  Medici.  The  union 
was  displeasing  lo  a  certain  political  party,  who 
looking  on  Strozzi  as  their  partisan,  and  antagonis- 
tic to  the  Medici,  were  alarmed  at  this  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  houses,  which  had  hitherto  been  at 
variance.  A  sentence  of  banishment  for  three 
years  was  passed  on  him  as  a  punishment,  the  lady 
— as  one  of  a  rebel  family — being  considered  re- 
bellious. This  was  his  first  reverse  of  fortune,  we 
cannot  follow  him  through  the  remainder.  Before 
long,  the  Medici  had  again  the  ascendancy  in  Flo- 
rence. The  following  notice  of  his  chief  charac- 
teristic and  the  picture  of  Italian  society  at  that  day 
has  its  interest : — 

The  great  and  grand  virtue  which  drew  on  Filippo  Strom 
all  the  eyes  and  all  the  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  was  that 
same  which  chiefly,  almost  exclusively,  claims  the  admiration 
and  panegyric  of  his  lovi  g  Mographtr,  which  he  harps  on 
again  and  again,  and  which,  in  all  the  writers  of  the  time  is 
extolled  as  the  quality  par  excellence,  which  it  becomes  a 
man  to  acquire  and  practice.  It  was  his  acknowledged  and 
tried  prudence.  All  the  cunning,  all  the  well-hidden  deceit- 
ful nets,  all  the  skilful  steering  towards  an  object  by  tortuous, 
indirect,  and  cleverly  marked  courses,  which  wonld  with  us 
mark  the  man  practising  them  for  contempt  and  avoidance, 
were  is  that  death  and  renaissance  time,  so  many  titles  to 
respect  and  admiration.  A.n  enemy  foiled  by  a  well-devised 
take-in,  as  advantage  gained  by  a  simulated  exhibition  of 
friendship,  a  notable  triumph  in  the  art  of  making  speech  the 
mears  of  concealing  thoughts — these  were  achievements 
which  covered  their  author  with  glory,  and  compelled  ad- 


But  St  rout  was  not  an  estimable  man.  He  had 
fine  parts  and  high  qualities,  it  is  true,  marred 
and  defaced  by  the  demoralising  influence  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  following  remark,  may  be  a  useful  hint  to 
other  writers  :— 

It  is  notable  how  constantly  it  occurs  that  a  writer,  en- 
gaged on  the  elucidation  of  any  special  epoch  of  history,  begins 
by  pointing  oat  that  it  was  a  "  period  of  transition.**  Each 
one  discovers  that  the  age  he  has  specially  studied  was  such, 
and  tells  the  fact  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  peculiarity ;  not 
seeming  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  in  truth 
every  age  is  so.  But,  though  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
"  phoenix  burning  process,"  as  Carlyle  well  calls  it,  has  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidly,  sud  for  that  reason  more  notice- 
ably,  at  some  period  of  mankind's  history  than  others,  yet  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  always  going  on.  And 
he  was  mess  habitually  dots  as,  wiU  be  least  liable  to  have  his 
Adtfc  ia  me  IKvint  governance  of  the  world,  troubled  by  signs 
of  decadence  around  him. 
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The  objeoi  erf  this  work,  m  the  author  states  on 
the  title  page,  is  to  give  "  A  history  of  the  last  da/ 
of  the  old  Italian  liberty."  This  object  be  carries 
out  folly  in  a  valuable  historical  work,  and  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  favourable  time 
for  its  publication. 


TU   Wayward  Heart    By  E  J.   Brakthwatt. 

2  Vols.,  Charles  8.   Sheet,  10,  William -street, 

London. 
This  is  the  second  work  from  Mr.  Branthwayt's 
pen.     The  opening  scene  is  "Old  Eton — The 
Montem,"  which  is  well  described  in  the  following 
extract: — 

It  vat  a  gay  scene  opon  which  the  bright  summer  sua 
was  shining.  .....  In  front  of  the  venerable  pile  were 

scattered  groape  of  the  collegians,  resplendent  with  magaift* 
eeat  aaifbrasa,  and  rich  fancy  dresses.  Like  a  busy  swarm 
of  ante,  they  passed  and  re-patsed  each  other,  as  they  Man- 
ured to  and  fro.  Here  a  knot  of  elose  friends  chatter 
gaily  together,  there  an  assembled  group  criticised  or  ad- 
mired the  more  noteworthy  costamea,  while  a  third  section 
watched  with  interest  the  arrival  of  the  variona  gnesta,  for 
the  carriages  now  rolled  along  in  quick  anccessioo,  while 
again  and  again  load  acclamations  welcomed  some  old 
Etonian,  whose  fame  added  another  ray  to  the  glory  of  his 
former  abode. 

Then  we  are  introduced  to  two  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  the  tale,  Arthur  Longdate,  and 
Charles  Carville.  The  sister  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man is  the  heroine,  and  an  extremely  natural  cha- 
racter she  is  moreover,  with  plenty  "of  faults  and 
her  share  of  fascinations.  Her  description  of  four 
yomng  military  men,  many   find  its  living  parallel 


in  any  garrisoned  town,    aobsiilmlimg 
" smokes"  for  "hunts." 

wOae,"  she  nays,  "haataaad  reads;  another  bamtsmt 
does  not  read;  a  third  reads  bat  done  not  boat,  and  & 
foarth  does  neither.*' 

The  following  is  an  original  manner  of  winning  i 
bet.     We  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy. 

"Ihareaeen,"  says  Arthar,  «  a  repaied good  jange sf 
wine  nnable  to  distingaish  beta  tea  port  and  aberry  van 
his  eyes  were  blindfolded  after  dinner." 

u Come,  that  ia too  abeard.  Who  eoald  aaietakaaon  far 
eherryP" 

**  I  donbt  very  much,  Sir  Philip,  whether  you  weald  ast 
be  confused  yourself,  if  yoa  did  not  eea  what  yon  vea 
drinking.*' 

"What?    ImaoasiUer 

"  I  am  so  convinced  of  it,  that  I  am  ready  to  make  jm 
a  bet  to  any  amount** 

The  bet  is  decided  on,  and  won  by  Arthur  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Arthur  first  gave  Sir  Philip  a  glass  of  sherry,  aad  he  im- 
mediately named  it.  He  next  nearly  tiled  a  tumbler  wits 
port  wine  and  waved  it  before  Sir  PbiUp'a  saee,ao  that  as 
might  clearly  perceive  the  scent.  Then  etfll  hilalaf a 
ander  his  nose,  that  he  might  lose  noa*  of  ike  flavour,* 
quickly  put  to  his  lips  a  small  glass  containing  a  Eme 
sherry.  8ir  Philip  hesitated  no  more  than  the  first  tine, 
bnt  now  he  asserted  that  be  had  been  drinking  port.  A; 
the  third  trial  Arthur  reversed  this,  allowing  the  toaeatt 
of  a  bumper  of  8herry  to  have  ita  fall  elect  upon  Tarn  seen*, 
while  he  let  him  sip  a  little  port.  Again  Sir  Philip  wen  de- 
ceived, boldly  declaring  the  wine  to  be  sherry. 

We  very  much  prefer  this  tale  to  ita  predeces- 
sor. The  plot  is  good,  the  reading  light  and  plea 
sant.  The  character  of  the  heroine,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, is  perfectly  natural.  Indeed,  all  the  cha- 
racters are  truthful ;  unhappily  we  find  the  counter- 
part of  some  in  our  own  experience. 


POLITICAL    NABBATIVE. 


The  issue  of  Garibaldi's  expedition  to  Sicilj 
hitherto  looks  like  a  miracle  of  Saint  Januarius,  or 
any  other  and  similar  friend  to  Naples.  Victory 
only  has  accompanied  the  liberator  into  Palermo, 
where  he  reigns.  A  capitulation  was  sought  by 
the  Neapolitan  generals,  who  applied  for  aid  to  the 
British  admiral — not  the  aid  of  force,  but  of  friend* 
ship.  Admiral  Mundy  communicated  with  Gari- 
baldi, and  after  a  week  spent  in  negotiations,  the 
Neapolitans  were  allowed  to  leave  Palermo,  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  permission. 

According  to  some  statements,  Garibbldi  found 
money  equivalent  to  one  million  sterling  in  the 
Palermo  treasury,  and  this  rumoured  wind  fall  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  those  parties 
who  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for 
him  in  this  country.  Money  was  found  to  a  large 
amount  in  Palermo ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  it  is  the  deposit  of 
private  individuals.  The  Neapolitans  were  honest, 
we  fear,  by  compuUbn ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  think 


the  worst  possible  of  any  man.  Perhaps  kinj 
Francis,  having  ordered  his  army  and  navy  to  boa- 
bard  Palermo,  may  have  considered  that  hb  kie 
subjects  had  suffered  enough  for  their  calamity  of 
being  his  subjects,  without  also  losing  their  moatf. 
Garibaldi  has  instituted  a  provisional  gOTernmest, 
and  he  has  now  to  capture  Messina;  but  its  forti- 
fications are  strong.  After  or  before  their  fall,  asd 
at  his  convenience,  Syracuse  may  be  taken.  There- 
after 8icily  will  be  free  if  the  diplomatists  will  per- 
mit ;  but  they  are  all  like  the  vultures  in  sight  of 
the  dead,  swooping  rapidly  down  on  their  prey. 
France  is  said  to  be  willing  to  take  a  share  ia  arj 
negotiations  on  the  subject ;  and  France  is  to  b 
more  feared  than  any  other  power.  If  Sicily  bt 
added  to  Northern  Italy,  France  will  want  Sar- 
dinia to  balance  off;  and  if  Naples  should  on  soav 
day  join  the  confederacy,  France  would  want  Pie* 
mout  to  be  quits.  Moreover,  we  have  people  it 
this  country  who  would  say  the  demand  was  vnt 
good,  and  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  thanked  fa 
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the  grandeur  and  the  humanity  of  his  ideas.  The 
next  month  will  be  more  important  in  8icilian 
history  than  the  past. 

The  Pope  wants  a  loan  of  two  millions  or  there- 
about*,  to  pay  for  his  army,  while  he  suffers  from 
limited  resources  and  territory.  Enlistments  proceed 
actively  in  his  favour,  even  in  Ireland,  where  a 
bounty  of  sixteen  pounds,  enthusiasm  and  religion, 
are  said  to  gain  for  tho  Pontiff  many  recruits.  We 
believe  in  the  enthusiasm  and  the  religion ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  bounty,  except  by  way  of 
promise,  from  which  the  pontiff  may  absolve  the 
sergeants,  ueless  there  be  some  other  way  of  taking 
out  the  amount  than  in  hard  money.  The  Irish 
youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  believe 
the  Pope  to  be  an  oppressed  man,  and  the  Italians 
illustrative  of  the  painful  proverb  "  The  nearer 
the  kiik,  the  farther  from  good."  With  that  idea 
in  their  heads,  they  are  right  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  Money  must  exist  somewhere  to  pay 
their  way,  although  it  might  be  applied  to  many 
better  purposes,  even  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
world.  By  and  by  the  Irish  brigade  may  kttow 
more,  not  of  the  Pope,  who  is  a  good-natured, 
honest,  well-meaning  man,  but  of  the  Pope's  gov- 
ernment, than  those  who  have  lived  at  home  at  ease, 
while  they  have  established  a  better  title  than  ever 
Henry  VIII.  had,  even  before  that  affair  of  his  di- 
vorce, to  be  styled  "Defender  of  ihe Faith."  Per- 
haps on  their  return  they  may  be  able  to  spread  a 
little  knowledge  on  these  subjects  where  light 
is  greatly  needed ;  but  many  of  them  never  will 
return.  The  marshes  will  slay  them  ;  even  if  the 
Italians  let  them  live.  An  Irish  lad  makes  a  capi- 
tal soldier  in  the  British  army,  because  he  gets 
rather  more  food,  clothes,  and  better  lodgings  than 
he  may  have  had   before  his  enlistment,  and  he 

carries  the  pluck  of  old  Brian (we  forget  the 

gentleman's  family  name  ;  but  there  was  such  a 
person,  a  sort  of  fighting  man)  in  his  breast.  Here- 
after we  must  be  quiet  regarding  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries, or  we  shall  be  twitted  with  the  Irish  mer- 
cenaries; and  yet,  as  we  do  not  believe  in  the  bounty, 
we  do  not  conceive  these  Irish  recruits  to  be  at  all 
actuated  by  pecuniary  motives.  They  consider 
themselves  en  route  to  Heaven,  and  who  among 
them  falls  for  the  Pontiff,  will  have  bullet  and  pass- 
port together ;  and  they  go  off  on  that  ground. 
We  regret  that  good  muscles  should  be  earthed  in 
a  bad  cause,  for  there  is  no  connexion  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual  government  of  Rome  for 
which  an  Irishman  should  fight  and  die. 

English  confectioners  are  now  open  to  sell  wine- 
on  paying  the  license,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  suc- 
ceeded in  trying  his  great  experiment  against  tem- 
perance. The  eating-houses  must  all  be  licensed, 
and  in  that  manner  a  round  sum  of  money  will  get 
into  the  Exchequer.  These  changes  are,  we  be- 
lieve, calculated  to  produce  the  most  injurious 
effects  on  society,  for  nobody  supposes  that  gin 
cannot  be  coloured,  or  that  wine,  with  a  duty  of 
three  shillings  per  gallon,  can  be  cheap,  while  if 
it  were  a  cheap  wine,  it  could  not  be  good ;  if  it 


were  good  it  must  be  mixed,  and  a  man,  or  even 
a  woman,  may  habitually  and  readily  take  his  or 
her  bad  brandy,  with  or  without  bis  or  her  good 
grapes. 

THE  KITIOMAL  DBJBKCES. 

LASTyear  a  commission, consisting  of  officers  ohicfly, 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  defences  of  the 
country  and  of  the  dockyards.  These  gentlemen 
did  their  duty,  and  reported  to  their  employers  on 
the  7th  February,  1859,  but  their  employers  hav- 
ing to  perform  some  mesmerism  connected  with 
the  budget  and  the  income-tax,  locked  up  the  re- 
port until  these  feats  should  be  finished.  They  are 
over  now ;  the  reform  bill  is  done  for ;  the  wine- 
licensing  bill  is  passed  ;  the  ribbon-people  of  Co- 
ventry and  many  other  places  starve ;  now  let  us 
sec  how  they  are  to  be  defended  in  their  trouble. 
Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  money  wanted,  and  the 
places  where  it  is  to  be  expended,  all,  as  usual, 
within  the  old  ring  : — 

Place.  Total. 

Portsmouth  ....    £2,800,000 

Plymouth 3,020,000 

Pembroke 785,000 

Portland 680,000 

Thames 180,000 

Medway  and  Sbeerness  .  450,000 

Chatham     .        .  .    '     .      1,360,000 

Woolwich 700,000 

Borer 835,000 

Cork J20,000 

Armament  of  works      .  .        500,000 

Wonting  Defences         .        .         .      1,900,000 

Total  .  .£11,850,000 

Out  of  this  large  sum  the  proportion  wanted  for 
land  is  £1,335,000,  leaving  £9,975,000  for  arma- 
ments and  buildings.  As  the  land  will  all  be  built 
over,  some  returns  are  expected  under  that  head. 
The  country  will  become  a  great  landowner  in 
these  districts.  The  proportions  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  works,  will  be  accurately  gathered  from  au- 
other  table : — 
1st  year : — 

For  works  proposed,  land        .    £1,950,000 
works     .      1,300,000 
For  works  already  sanctioned  •  500,000 

For  floating  defences      •         •         500,000 
For  armaments  •        .         125,000 

£3,675,000 

2nd  year : — 

For  works  proposed,  land  .  £435,000 
works  .  3,561.000 
Fur  works  already  sanctioned  .  760,000 
For  floating  defences  .  .  500,000 
For  armaments    .        .        .         135,000 

£4,381,000 

3rd  year: — 

For  works  proposed  •    £2,361,000 

Forworks  already  sanctioned  .  300,000 

For  armaments    .  •  185,000 

£2,686,000 

4th  year: — 

For  works  proposed      .        .        £088,000 

For  armaments    .        •        •  135,000 

£1,10*7)00 

£11,850,000 
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The  Scotch  wilt  observe  with  some  surprise  that 
thej  hire  to  contribute  some  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  money,  and  jet  not  a  penny  of 
it  will  be  spent  in  defending  them.  The  great 
populations  of  the  north  of  England  will  pay  in  an 
equal  proportion,  but  their  coasts  are  open  to  any 
attaek.  AH  Ireland  will  pay,  perhaps,  one  million, 
and  is  to  have  rather  orer  a  tithe  returned  to  Cork. 
Ireland  should  be  glad,  for  it  is  admirably  treated. 
This  estimate  does  not  inolude  the  defences  of 
London,  but  they  are  to  come  next,  and  ten  mil  - 
lions  more  will  be  required  for  them. 

A  rather  foolish  commission  met  some  time 
since,  for  the  consideration  of  the  colonies,  aud  all 
things  regarding  their  military  and  narsl  omis- 
sions. A  majority  of  the  commissioners  reported 
that  the  colonies  were  defended,  aud  paid  nothing 
for  their  defence.  Our  case  is  reversed,  we  pay 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England  for  de- 
fence, and  we  are  not  defended.  At  this  moment 
there  is  an  amouut  of  bullion  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  stock  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  although  it  could  be  removed 
rapidly,  yet  there  are  other  matters  that  could  not 
be  carried  away  on  a  short  notice.  However,  the 
commissioners  assign  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  dockyards  as  the  reason  for  this  great  ex- 
penditure. 

Tbt  defence  of  London  has  not  been  brought  unaVr  our 
eonatttrafttai,  and  it  it  therefore  only  ■eteatary  to  point  out 
that  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  eonelasiena  we  hare 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  fortification  of  the  dockyard!. 
If  Lends*  wan  placed  in  snch  a  state  of  defence  as  to 
sender  an  attack  on  it  improbable  by  an  entny  established 
on  shore,  even  in  raeh  force  as  to  be  abb  to  hold  in  check 
.  any  army  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  an  invader's 
attention  would  then  be  turned  to  the  dockyards  and  ar, 
tennis,  as  by  the  destruction  of  these  he  might  hope  to 
annihilate  the  naval  power  of  the  soon  try,  and  deprive  it  of 
farther  *«*]»  *f  ctsistaaee,  If,  on  tbe  other 'hand,  Lon. 
don  cannot  be  rendered  capable  of  resistance  after  the  defeat 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  if  for- 
tified, become  places  of  refuge  from  which  the  defence  of 
the  country  can  be  protracted  or  means  of  resistance  or- 
ganised ;  and  unless  these  are  capable  of  resistance,  our 
naval  meant  fcil  with  the  capital,  and  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation  is  practically  in  abeyance.  Indeed,  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  by  land  would  aid 
materially  in  the  defence  of  London  itself ;  for  whilst  by 
means  of  tbe  system  proposed  the  vital  points  of  the  empire 
wonJd  be  protected  against  either  capture  or  bombardment, 
the  fortifications  by  land  would  set  the  manesavring  army 
free  to  operate  against  the  enemy." 


Some  time  since   we  pointed  oat  tbe  inde- 
fensible nature  of  these  dockyards.     Th«  Parlia- 
ment may  expend  now  either  ten  or  twenty  mil- 
lions on  them  ;  and  the  amount  is  bo  great  matter 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  works,  whioh  may  always 
be  taken  by  an  enemy  who  has  time,  and  no  other 
enemy  would  try  to  take  any  works  with  a  tew 
batteries  around  them.     We  also  named  any  one — 
almost  any  one — of  the  Clyde  lochs,  especially  the 
Garloch,  as  affording  a  site  for  naval  arsenals   and 
yards  that  after  an  outlay  of  two  thousand  pounds 
would  defy  all  the  fleets  afloat,  and  nearly  all  the 
armies  which  could  be  mustered,  from  the   natare 
of  the  land  and  the  water.     This  site   had   more- 
over the  advantage  of  being  the  centre  of  a   great 
ship,  and  especially  steamship,  building  trade,  with 
abundance  of  material  and  all  other  natural  advan- 
tages for  the  business.  The  country  has,  we  think, 
some  right  to  know  before  more  money  be  paid  on 
this  subject,  why   dockyards  and  naval  arsenals 
should  be  placed  in  doubly  hazardous  and  disad- 
vantageous positions,  when  other  sites  presenting 
every  possible  advantage,  including  complete 
rity  by  land  and  sea,  can  be  obtained.     We 
mentioned  that  the  Baltic  is  quite  as  much  a  \ 
of  thoughMo  forecasting  politicians  as  the  Chan- 
nel.   An  attack  by  the  Baltic  fleets  would  he  no 
less  serious  than  one  by  the  Channel  fleets ;   ye*  a 
Baltic  fleet  would  never  steam  op  to  Portsmouth 
or  to  Plymouth,  but  right  over  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth.    The  Channel  fleet  are  anchored  in  the  ftt. 
Margaret's  Hope,  in  that  Frith ;  a  better  and  safer 
anchorage  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  Channel  ; 
but  it  affords  also  sites  for  a  naval  yard,  with  abm- 
dance  of  material,  and  skilled  workmen,  m  a  posi- 
tion where  the  works  were  built  when  the  world 
was  made,  and  require  only  to  be  armed  for  ita 
complete  defence  by  sea.     Its  defence  by  land 
would  be  a  different  ene ;  but  not  mere  dintaelt 
than   the  defence  of  any  other  station.     Wnen 
Parliament  is  called  thus  hastily  to  oonsider  a  report 
that  has  been  bottled  up  for  nearly  five  months,  and 
requires  eleven  millions  by  estimate ;  we  may  say 
fifteen  millions  in  reality  ;  we  deem  that  some  con- 
sideration of  other  and  kindred  topiea  is  abso- 
lutely  required.      Parliament    may    forget    the 
Baltic ;   but  at  ita  own  time  the  Baltic  will  not 
forget  ua. 


TO- MO 
"  To-morrow,  my  mother,"  a  little  child  said, 

"To-morrow,  my  mother,  I  will;" 
But  to-day  was  his  last,   and   to-morrow  eame 
not, 
And  to  nine  out  of  ten  never  will. 
To  the  tenth  it  once  came,  to  a  very  old  man, 

Long  time  had  be  Iain  on  his  bed, 
And  his  hands  were  so  cold,  and  his  limbs  were  so 
-     stiff, 
He  already  seemed  one  of  the  dead. 


REOW. 

"  Pray  to  Heaven  for  mercy,"  they  breathed  in  his 
ear, 
"  There  is  time  enough  yet,"  he  replied ; 
"  I  am  better— much  better,"  he  would  have  said 
more, 
But  ere  he  could  say  it  he  died. 
So  it  is  with  the  child,  so  it  is  with  the  man, 

"  To-morrow  "  is  ever  the  thought 
Which  checks  the  bright  progress  of  manj  a  soul, 
With  schemes  of  magnificence  fraught. 

William  John  Abrax. 
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THE    SESSION    OF    1860    AND    ITS    END. 


Britain,  in  the  present  age,  is  remark- 
ably well  represented  by  its  Premier.    It 
is  a  laborious  land,  with  a  general  desire 
for  a  joke  and  a  laugh  at  the  close  of  the 
day.   It  has  a  strange  but  very  creditable 
feeling  in  favour  of  free  institutions  out 
of  the  home  circle,  yet  no  great  desire  for 
reform  at  home.     Under  a  jaunty,  "  not- 
one-straw-do-I-care"  sort  of  face,  it  hides 
a  little  world  of  cares  ;  but  they  do  not 
prevent  it  from  enjoying  excursion  trains, 
and  speculating  on  Garibaldi's  position  at 
Messina,  or  Mr. Ten  Broeck's  defeat  at  the 
Goodwood  races.     It  delights  in  the  en- 
tente cordiale,  and  yet  votes  away  millions 
in  providing  against  another  "entente." 
The  land  and  its  people  suit  the  Premier 
and  his  policy.    He  was  made  for  them, 
and  he  nas  helped  to  make  them.    With 
a  slight  tinge  of  Aristocratic  feeling,  he  is 
friendljr  to  progress,  if  it  do  not  interfere 
with  his  views.    Britain  agrees  with  him 
cordially  in  the  necessity  for  universal 
suffrage  in  Tuscany,  and  such  places ;  but 
at  home  that  suffrage  would  revolutionize 
many  matters  for  the  better,  and  that 
would  be  troublesome.     The  Premier  is 
heroic  on  doubtful  or  objectionable  mea- 
sures— as,  for  example,  he  told  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  26th,  that  he  was  wil- 
ling to  keep  them  two  months  in  delibe- 
ration, if  it  was  necessary,  to  pass  the  bill 
for  annihilating  the  Anglo-Indian  army, 
yet  he  abandoned  the  Keform  Bill  with- 
out a  sigh  !    In  this  particular  he  only 
UBitated  the  people,  who  get  angry  on  a 
dwputative  or  doubtful  point  of  peers*  pri- 


vileges, but  have  little  or  nothing  to  say 
on  "equal  representation."  Politics  are 
not  fashionable  at  present ;  and  light  lite- 
rature sells  better  than  scientific  works. 
Agitators  have  so  often  abandoned  ex- 
treme principles — only  extreme  because 
they  are  true— that  the  greater  body  of 
the  people  care  little  for  public  subjects. 
Reform  was  within  their  power,  but  as  it 
had  to  be  accepted  or  sought,  it  was  not 
obtained.  Any  reform  up  to  the  extreme 
point  can  be  procured  at  any  time  when 
three  or  four  millions  of  the  unenfranchised 
sign  the  notice.  If  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  respectfully  requesting  the  peers 
and  their  representatives  to  pass  a  bul,  of 
course  they  do  not  anxiously  want  it  to 
be  passed ;  and  reform  will  only  follow  a 
vigorous  demand,  and  never  precede  the 
asking.  At  all  times  we  have  had,  and  at 
all  we  shall  continue  to  have,  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  middle  classes  who  love  justice 
because  it  is  right,  and  try  to  maintain  its 
principles  because  they  are  correct  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  will  mind  their  immediate  busi- 
ness; and  so  long  as  the  unenfranchised 
bear  patiently  with  exclusion  from  the 
constitution,  they  will  not  endure  re- 
proach from  others,  supply  money,  and 
sacrifice  their  own  time  to  accomplish  for 
even  numerous  classes  what  these  classes 
do  nothing  to  gain  for  themselves ;  and 
on  the  whole  we  cannot  blame  them. 
Viscount  Pahneraton  is  their  Premier 
ready  with  reform,  if  many  care  for  it ; 
but  not  ready  to  struggle  for  the  right 
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because  it  is  right.  The  Premier  is  not 
a  slothful  person,  or  he  would  enjoy  his 
evening's  sleep  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  ready  to  work 
for  any  object  that  has  pressure  and 
weight,  but  he  is  a  practical  man,  and 
will  do  for  no  party  wnat  they  should  do 
for  themselves. 

The  policy  is  bad,  and  yet  it  is  the  set- 
tled policy  of  this  country*    St  Gedrge's- 
in-the-East  is  known  from  Hong-Kong,  by 
the  way  west,  back  to  Vancouver's  island. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  many  London  parishes 
that  has  been  exposed  to  Puseyism,  and  it 
is  noted  in  connection  with  that  develop- 
ment of  error,   because  the  parishioners 
have  had  their  service  marred  by  Pusey- 
ism and  rows  for  two   or  three   years. 
Many  other  parochial  churches  in  Eng- 
land have  been  abandoned  quietly  by  the 
better  portion  of  the  people,  because  they 
resented  the  revival  of  mediaeval  practices 
and  usages ;  but  none  of  them  have  been 
named  in  Parliament,  for  none  of  them 
have   given  employment   to  the  police 
by  engaging  in  unseemly  disturbances  in 
the  church  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  during 
service  Members  of  churches  must  endea- 
vour to  bear  patiently  whatever  is  per- 
mitted to  befal  them;  to  the  appropriation 
of  their  churches  for  practices  in  which 
they  do  not  sympathise,  and  nsuges  which 
thev  do  not  follow ;  but  St.  George's  had 
and  has  a  body  of  parishioners  who  enjoy 
a  physical  force  faith,  not  without  its 
uses;   and    after  the  manner  of  Janet 
Geddes,  in  the  history  of  the    Scotch 
Reformation,  they  flung  their  stool.  Some 
modern  writers  have  supposed  that  Jan*t 
Geddes  need  not  have  been  so  particular 
concerning  the  mass,  seeing,  as  they  think, 
she  was  a  person  with  a  blot  on  her  moral 
character.  This  class  of  writers  find  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  lives  of  all  persons 
who  have  engaged  in  the  Reformation j 
and  possibly  they  suppose  that   Janet 
Geddes  flung  the  "cutty  stool"  at  the 
head  of  the  Puseyite  clerk,  or  clergyman, 
who  had  undertaken  to  do  the  new  ser- 
vice in  St.  Giles  ;  for  they  may  afford  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  practice  prevalent  then 
of  carrying  one's  seat  to  church,  and  as 
Janet  Geddes  had  probably  no  chair,  she 
would  bring  that  formidable  missile,  a 
three-legged  stool.    St.  George's-in-the- 
East  has   parishioners   who    sympathise 
with  this  mode  of  argument,   and  they 
have  brought  their  church  into  notice. 


The  rector,  finding  that  the  old  chnrch- 

foers  were  displeased  with  his  schemes, 
rought  around  him,  either  by  the  law  d 
attraction  or  by  the  influence  of  invita- 
tions, like-minded  people  to  himself  froE 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  As  the  <M 
parishioners  withdrew,  their  places  were 
taken  by  this  description  of  worshippers,  or 
by  a  ruder]  class,  who  contended  not  only 
by  strength  of  lungj  out  by  othfer  means, 
against  the  introduction  of  novelties.  The 
strife  of  forms  and  tongues  commanded 
"attention"  in  all  quarters,  if  it  did  not 
obtain  either  redress  or  respect.  Silent 
suffering  was  not  followed  in  St.  George'a- 
in-the-East,  for  the  new  class  of  pa- 
rishioners drawn  to  the  services  were  not 
disposed  to  be  silent,  and  the  new  attend- 
ants who  were  not  parishioners  would 
not  permit  censure;  while  the  rector  was 
obliged,  in  seeking  aid  from  the  police,  to 
make  known  his  "wrongs."  AU  parties 
became  public,  and  a  long  agitation  fan 
brought  a  partial  trace,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  rector  on  a  Continental  journey  of 
twelve-months.  "  Every  member  of  Par- 
liament" who  has  said  anything  on  the 
matter,  and  every  journalist  who  hat 
written  on  the  subject,  "regrets  the  dis- 
graceful scenes ;"  and  yet  they  have  dmwi 
out  more  clearly  the  neoessity  of  some  cob- 
troling  power  in  the  English  Church  thas 
all  its  examples  of  parochial  edifices  deser- 
ted quietly  by  their  people.  On  many  peine 
that  seem  to  be  interesting  to  the  people 
the  Church  of  England  has  no  discirJinarr 
power,  external  or  internal  The  Bishop 
of  London  offered  to  arbitrate  between  the 
dissatisfied  parishioners  and  their  stubbon 
rector,  but  the  latter  gentleman  stood  oa 
his  rights  until  he  has  heen  scarcely  left  t 
decent  church  wherein  to  expieise  than. 
It  is  an  ecclesiastical  example  of  a  fc&j 
common  in  political  matters.  The  u  peace- 
ful" portion  of  society  who  expect  improT* 
ments  because  they  are  required,  may 
live  on  in  expectation  till  then-  dying  day 
without  them,  like  the  countryman  by  the 
river  side,  who  waited  for  the  exhansdoe 
of  the  waters.  Always  we  must  build  t 
bridge,  or  wade  the  stream. 

We  have  month  after  month  pointed 
out  the  probability  of  events  that  hare 
now  occurred.  Before  the  introduction  d 
the  Government  Reform  Bill  in  February 
we  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  * 
would  not  pass  in  the  present  year,  whki 
was  repeated  in  March,  again  in  April, 
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and  in  May  we  stated  that  the  measure 
would  certainly  be  postponed,  if  no  exer- 
tions were  made  in  its  favour  out  of  doors ; 
but  after  that  date  all  farther  time  spent  on 
the  bill  was  lost  for  this  session.    Its  story 
illustrates  our  statement  thdt  the  Premier 
resembles  the  people*  and  the  people  re- 
semble tlieir  Premier.    He  and  they  have 
mfcny  good  qualities  in  common)  but  at 
present   both   oppose  passive   resistance 
to  anr  domestic  improvements,  and  are 
deeply  concerned  in  all  sueh  foreign  busi- 
ness as  does  not  affect  the  interests  of  our 
empfrfe.     The  Liberal  party  were  bound 
in  honour  to  have  carried  through  some 
description  of  bill  equal,  at  least,  to  the 
Conservative  proposal  of  1858,  since  they 
prevented  the  adoption  of  that  scheme; 
but  the  representatives  were  not  urged  by 
their  constituencies,  and  the  electors  were 
not  moved  by  the  unenfranchised;  so  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  carrying  a  bill  ex- 
cept the  promises  made,  the  right  due,  and 
the  proceedings  token  to  defeat  a  narrow, 
but  unquestionably  an  important  measure, 
in  1868.     Against  these  usually  adequate 
inducements  the  Commons  had  to  consider 
the  cost  of  a  dissolution  in  the  present 
session ;  and  if  it  had  been  honestly  stated, 
perhaps  it  would  have   been  considered 
sufficient  to  the  promotion  of  other  busi- 
ness by  the   saving  of  time;   but  it  was 
not  pleaded,  and  the  farce  was  played  out 
of  moving  a  first  reading,  then  a  second 
reading,   next    a    dash    into    committee, 
which  was  never  successful,  to  the  mani- 
fest expenditure  of  nights  in  forming  a 
bad  business   character  for  Parliament, 
and  the   equally   obvious  prevention  of 
other  bills  that  could  have  been  passed 
without  involving  the  dissolution  of  the 
Lower  House. 

Next  year  will  bring  no  greater  suc- 
cess than  last  year,  or  tnan  this,  until  the 
unenfranchised  awaken  to  the  only  means 
of  attaining  equality  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  all  classes  can  reach  an  equi- 
table and  fair  representation.  Nothing 
short  of  this  equal  justice  and  right  wiB 
abolish  the  misunderstandings  that  con- 
tinually arise  between  capital  and  labour 
m  this  country — afford  a  corrective  of  the 
many  means  employed  jto  mis-spend  public 
monejp  without  conferring  on  us  public 
security — supply  efficient  educational  sys- 
tems and  time  for  old  and  young  to  im- 
prove by  them — and  employ  for  the  bene- 
i  fit  of  the  nation  those  almost  unlimited 


resources  that  remain  for  us  in  exchange 
for  that  burden  of  debt  which  thousands 
are  daily  born  into ;  and  this  object  will 
never  be  secured  without  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion. 

The  nights  passed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Reform  Bill  for  no  benefit  led  to  the 
neglect  of  other  measures.  A  Bankruptcy 
Bill  was  proposed  by  the  Attorney-Grene- 
ral,  carried  over  its  first  and  second  read- 
ings, and  one-fourth  of  its  clauses  had 
passed  through  committee,  and  it  was 
abandoned  then.  A  measure  of  this  cha- 
racter concerns  the  commercial  circles 
deeply,  for  many  estates  are  cruelly  wasted 
in  bankruptcy,  and  no  adequate  distinction 
is  even  now  drawn  between  different 
classes  of  insolvencies.  The  necessity  of 
the  measure  is  vouched  by  the  anxiety  of 
leading  men  in  different  parties  to  pass  a 
bill  fbr  the  improvement  of  the  oank- 
ruptcy  law.  All  the  "legal  peers"  now 
in  the  House  have  suggested  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  bankruptcy.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  not 
less  likely  to  improve  the  law,  drew  out 
and  introduced  one  bill;  and  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  who  is  an  admirable  lawyer,  drew 
out  another  bill  on  the  subject  The  pre- 
sent year's  bill  was  in  the  care  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell.  Every  lawyer  compli- 
mented the  Attorney-General  upon  his 
measure,  although,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
there  seemed  to  be  too  much  of  a  good 
article — it  was  too  long.  Four  hundred 
clauses  in  one  document  make  a  large  draft 
on  attention,  and  the  mover  had  only  got 
through  one  hundred  clauses,  or  a  few 
mpre,  when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  good  purpose ;  but  why  was  a  bill  of 
this  character,  originating  in  the  Com- 
mons, not  through  committee  before  the 
middle  of  July  ?  The  Reform  Bill  occu- 
pied part  of  the  time.  Other  discussions 
required  some  other  portions  of  time.  Days 
and  nights  were  passed  in  trying  to  ac- 
complish more  than  could  possibly  be 
done,  and  upon  the  first  and  great  failure, 
followed  this  second ;  but  both  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mons had  only  introduced  such  measures 
as  they  believed  could  be  carried. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  year  have 
been  disastrous  as  yet.  Neither  manu- 
facturer nor  ^merchant  will  say  that  his 
trade  has  been  benefited  by  them,  but 
there  are  many  prepared  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  injured.    These  measures 
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are  characterised  by  all  in  reciprocity  that 
can  be  injurious  to  our  side  of  the  account, 
without  one  of  its  benefits.  On  the  day 
previous  to  the  date  of  this  paper,  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
quired of  Lord  John  Russell  whether  as 
our  late  tariff  has  been  so  useful  to 
Spain,  the  government  of  that  country 
were  prepared  to  make  any  concession  or 
improvement  in  their  navigation  laws?  The 
Foreign  Secretary  was  compelled  to  reply 
that  he  had  represented  the  case  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  but  had  received  no 
answer.  Another  troublesome  member 
inquired  whether  any  progress  had  been 
made  in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  levied  against  British  and  other 
foreign  shipping  in  the  ports  of  France  T 
To  this  question  the  Foreign  Secretary 
made  answer  that  Earl  Cowley  on  con- 
sultation with  M.  Thouvenel  agreed  that 
on  account  of  the  great  concessions  made 
to  us  by  France  in  the  commercial  trea- 
ties, and  the  unpopularity  of  them  with 
the  French  people,  it  was  better  to  say 
nothing  of  shipping  at  present.  This 
curious  statement  elicited  no  rebuke  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  not  a  single 
appreciable  concession  has  been  made  Dy 
the  French  to  this  country  in  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  A  reduction  has  been 
taken  from  their  import  duties  on  coal 
and  iron,  articles  of  which  they  stand  in 
need,  but  that  is  no  concession  to  this 
country.^  We  get  no  great  gain  by  the 
exportation  of  coal,  or  even,  for  a  similar 
reason,  of  pig-iron,  and  the  only  concession 
is  a  reduction  of  differential  duties  which 
existed  in  favour  of  Belgian  produce.  As 
to  the  other  changes  in  the  tariff  they  can- 
not help  our  manufacturers.  We  told 
them  so  in  March ;  they  partly  now  believe 
so  in  July  ;  and  they  will  be  fully  con- 
vinced ere  July,  1861.  They  said  that  as 
they  sell  goods  to  the  United  States 
through  the  wicket  of  a  twenty-five  and  a 
thirty  per  cent,  duty,  so  they  may  also 
send  their  goods  into  France  through  the 
same  narrow  conveyances ;  but  they  for- 
get that  in  the  United  States  wages  are  a 
little  higher  than  in  this  country,  while  in 
France  wages  are  a  little  lower,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference. 

We  have  no  desire  to  re-state  all  the 
arguments  on  this  treaty,  but  in  March 
last  we  gave  reasons  for  considering  it  to 
be  a  badbargain,andthey  have  been  amply 
vindicated  by  results,  and  we  regret  their 


vindication.       Hitherto    we    have    be» 
foundright,  but  we  would  have  been  better 

!>leased  and  more  profitted  to  have  beei 
bund  wrong.  As  we  live  by  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  that  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  operatives  in  the  ribbon  trade  of 
Coventry  had  not  been  cast  idle;  tint 
there  had  been  no  case  of  a  weaver's  wife 
in  that  city  abstracting  butcher's  goods 
from  a  stall,  and  discovered  by  the  police 
in  the  act  of  eating  the  raw  flesh  witn  her 
children  ;  that  there  had  been  no  reduction 
of  wages,  and  no  proposals  to  reduce  them, 
— than  these  proofs  that  wehadappredated 
better  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  the  negotiators  of  this  treaty,  hs 
natural  consequences  on  some  British  ma- 
nufacturers. It  must  injure  the  lighter 
fabrics — and  heavy  goods  cannot  pass  into 
France  under  a  twenty-five  per  oeot. 
tariff — because  as  half  their  orice  is  for  the 
material,  the  duty  is  really  fifty  per 
cent,  on  profits  and  wages.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Viscount  Paknerston  com- 
pelled us  to  expect  in  common  with  others 
that  a  quid  pro  quo  would  be  obtained  in 
the  good  humour  of  the  French  people, 
who  would  be  delighted  with  the  business 
which  they  were  to  make  out  of  us  ;  but 
now  according  to  Lord  John  Russell  they 
are  so  displeased  with  our  commercial 
treaty,  that  neither  Earl  Cowley  nor  it 
Thouvenel  think  it  prudent  to  propose  a 
farther  vote  in  harmony  for  their  conside- 
ration ;  while,  according  to  Viscount  Pal- 
merston,  we  must  expend  ten  to  twelve 
millions  in  adding  to  the  fortifications  in 
one  part  of  the  country  against  them,  and 
according  to  the  National  Defence  Com- 
mittee, we  must  still  further  fortify  the 
Channel  islands,  and  increase  our  regular 
army,  notwithstanding  all  our  militia 
force,  (sadly  neglected,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible spoiled)  and  all  our  rifle  volunteer- 
ing. We  leave  the  reconciliation  of  those 
apparent  inconsistencies  to  the  statesmen 
who  have  made  them ;  content  for  oar 
part  to  notice  that  all  the  objections  taken 
to  the  budget  in  our  pages  have  been 
verified.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  matters  may 
assume  a  new  complexion,  and  we  may  all 
be  enriched  by  trade  with  France,  to  which 
end  the  present  impoverishment  of  a  part 
among  us  may  be  a  necessary  preliminary ; 
but  as  yet  the  budget  is  a  draft  on  tne 
future  that  cannot  be  classed  as  unexcep- 
tionable paper. 
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We  make  no  effort  here  to  record  the 
measures  that  have  occupied  weeks,  and 
Have  then  met  their  Felix-like   "  go  thy 
-way  for  this  time,"  under  the  implied  in- 
tention when  the  House  has  a  more  con- 
venient season  it "  will  send  for  them,"  or 
the  number  in  such  a  dangerous  position, 
that    no    underwriter    of  parliamentary 
papers   would  ensure  their  safe  conduct 
through  both  Houses  at  less  than  ninety- 
five   per  cent.    For  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  a  measure  respecting  tenantcy  in 
Ireland  has  been  promised  by  successive 
government*,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  in  endeav- 
ouring'to  discharge  the  promise  for  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  has  now  a  bill  in  committee 
with  the  Commons.    As  the  Peers  neces- 
sarily take  a  great  interest  on  all  landed 
questions,  we   expect   this  bill  to   drop 
through  their  house  for  the  present  ses- 
sion, if  they  be  ever  requested  to  con- 
sider the  subject.    Six  bills  were  sent 
from  the  Upper  House  to  the  Lower  in 
the  last  week  of  July,  concerning  the 
criminal  law,  and  containing  one  thousand 
clauses.     The  Premier  tola  the  Commons 
that  the v  might  slump  these  bills  on  trust, 
or  consider  them  sentence  by  sentence, 
and  he  would  reckon  their  time,  and  re- 
commend one  of  those  two  courses.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  bills  cannot  be 
considered  at  the  present  date,  while  if 
they  are  passed  without  discussion,  the 
circumstance  should  not  escape  the  jea- 
lous eye  of  the  Constitutional  Defence 
Society,  for  it  forms  a  clear  abandonment 
of  the  duties  and  the  privileges   of  the 
House  of  Commons — unless  indeed  they 
mean  to  compromise  matters  and  give  the 
Peers  charge  of  the  criminals,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  management  of  the  money. 
The  report  of  the   Commissioners  on 
the  National  Defences,  was  prepared,  and 
presented  to  the  government  four  months 
since.    Abundant  proof  will  be  found  in 
this  Magazine  for  January,  that  we  were 
acquainted  with  its  contents  in  December 
last,  yet  we  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
second  sight  or  to  be  media  in  any  mesme- 
ric system  of  operating  on  the  drawers  of 
cabinet  ministers,  or  their  pockets.     As 
the  report  is  deemed  now  so  urgent  that 
the  Commons  were  requested  to  pass  a 
resolution  which  would  bind  the  nation  to 
pay  for  this  new  defensive  system  on  an 
evening  of  July,  we  want  to  know  why 
the  report  remained  for  more  then  six 
months     unconsidered,    for     almost    six 


months  unpublished  ?  Why  was  this 
pressing  question  locked  up,  and  the 
security  of  the  nation  neglected  during  all 
that  time  ? 

A  gentleman  once  addressing  a  public 
meeting  in  the  inquisitive  style  of  elo- 
quence, put  many  questions  to  which  he 
expected  no  response  ;  but  to  one  asser- 
tion, folding  his  arms,  he  added,  "  I  pause 
for  a  reply  f  while  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  accordingly  stopped.  A 
hearer,  really  believing  that  the  gentleman 
meant  it  all  literally,  called  out,  "  Its  nae 
true,  sir,9'  and  destroyed  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  oratory.  If  we  should  put  the 
same  question  we  could  not  have  the  same 
answer,  because  our  statement  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  therefore,  without  pausing  for  a 
reply,  we  give  one — and  the  onlv  true 
reason  that  will  ever  be  piven  tor  this 
delay.  The  government  wished  to  carry 
the  budget  and  its  reduction  of  taxes,  be- 
fore they  admitted,  officially,  the  enormous 
outlay  that  was  to  fall  upon  the  nation. 
The  budget  was  the  condition  of  coalition 
and  the  price  of  power ;  and  its  friends 
insisted  on  its  prepayment  before  making 
an  exposition  of  the  insolvent  state  of  the 
treasury. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed on  the  25th  April,  1859,  to  examine 
into  the  operation  of  the  Forbes  McKenzie 
Act  in  Scotland  requires  no  immediate 
legislation,  but  it  was  not  published  until 
the  Wine  Licenses  Bill  had  passed  for 
England;  and  the  suspicion  is  current 
that  this  report,  which  completely  vindi- 
cates the  general  operation  of  the  Act, 
would  have  appeared  at  an  earlier  date  if 
it  had  not  militated  against  the  measures 
for  promoting  the  sale  of  wine  in  England 
and  Ireland  that  were  before  Parliament 
The  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  government  not  to  pro- 
pose a  Wine  Licensing  Bill  tor  Scotland 
m  the  present  year.  A  government 
should  avoid  carefully  these  grounds  for 
opinions  of  this  nature,  for  they  reduce 
that  respect  due  to  the  rulers  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  is  President  of  the 
India  Council,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  instead  of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  or 
failing  that  gentleman,  any  member  of  the 
present  Council  of  India,  or  any  one  of  a 
hundred  gentlemen. 

The  Parliament  assumed  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  abolition  of  the  East  India 
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Company,  and  the  direct  government  of 
India,  that  they  should  not  have  under* 
taken.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  warned 
them,  now  when  the  deed  is  done,  with- 
out distinct  evidence  that  the  claim  is  true. 
We  opposed  the  Indian  Bill  from  a  con- 
viction that  Parliament  would  not  attend 
to  the  Indian  business ;  and  if  there  was 
to  be  a  change  made,  we  deemed  an  Indian 
Council,  witnout  power  to  enforce  their 
opinions,  an  absolute  pretence. 

The  affairs  of  India  are  conducted  in 
Parliament,  as  every  person  cognizant 
of  the  habit  of  honourable  members  might 
have  suspected.  A  batch  of  Indian  Bills 
were  introduced  to  the  Commons  in  July 
by  Sir  Charles  Wood.  They  are  all  im- 
portant measures,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  all,  more  or  less,  opposed  in  the 
Indian  Council.  One  or  them  abolishes 
the  Anglo-Indian  army  of  Europeans  for 
India,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  mutiny, 
or  it  might  become  a  Praetorian  band,  both 
arguments  being  specimens  of  Parlia- 
mentary "  fudge."  Sir  Charles  Wood 
now  says  that  this  army  mutinied  last 
year,  because,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Abolition  Bill  was  passed,  they  de- 
manded a  bounty  or  their  discharge — for 
they  had  been  enlisted  to  serve  the  Com- 

f>any.  Viscount  Palmerston  expressed 
n  Parliament  his  conviction  that  the  men 
were  entitled  to  a  bounty;  but  because 
Viscount  Canning  worried  on  the  cow's 
tail  after  he  had  swallowed  its  body — a 
common  enough  occurrence  with  persons 
of  his  calibre — and  thinking  to  economise 
a  few  pounds  by  refusing  a  bounty,  offered 
a  discharge,  and  the  men  in  great  numbers 
accepted  the  alternative ;  they  are  cruelly 
and  falsely  stigmatised  as  mutineers  to 
serve  a  purpose.  We  are  not  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  this  scheme,  but  it  is 
opposed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Indian  Council ;  by  all  persons  acquainted 
intimately  with  India  (and  not  belonging 
to  the  "regular"  army);  by  Lord 
Stanley,  the  late  Secretary  for  India ;  and 
was  equally  opposed  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  opinion,  six  or  eight  months  since ; 
while  it  nas  been  supported  by  a  mis- 
representation of  accidentally  concealed 
papers,  and  is  only  wanted  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Court  and  of  the  Horse 
Guards ;  and  it  ought  not  to  have  be^n  in- 
troduced in  July,  nor  now  be  passed  in 
the  present  session. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  with  a  prodigious 


bravery  that  does  him  no  credit,  says  tha: 
the  bill  must  pass,  if  the  Commons  should 
sit  two  months  beyond  its  average  period 
for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  an  import- 
ant bill  to  warrant  that  language  from  a 
government  who  would  not  prolong  tfce 
session  by  a  month  to  carry  the  Refonn 
Bill,  or  to  secure  a  great  improvement  of 
commercial  law  that  all  parties  deemed 
necessary.  The  reasons  aavanced  for  the 
measure  are  obviously  not  of  a  nature  to 
warrant  these  expressions  even  in  the  beat 
of  debate,  and  the  Common*  are  entitled 
to  know  the  true  reasons  for  acting  in  op- 
position to  all  the  authorities  of  any  im- 
portance on  Indian  subjects.  The  biB  » 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Court  aad 
of  the  Horse  Guards;  but  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  not  be 
included  in  these  expressions,  and  their 
opinion  may  not  even  favour  that  hidden 
influence  which  must  command  the  Go- 
vernment, if  they  insist  on  carrying  ■ 
measure  that  is  revolutionary ;  although  it 
may  revolve  towards  good  or  evil  on  t 
short  notice  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

A  national  remedy  for  the  distressing 
loss  of  time  and  the  unfortunate  determi- 
nation to  do  nothing  caused  by  the  exist- 
ing system,  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
is  not  a  complicated  device  or  one  that 
requires  an  elaborate  argument  in  its  be- 
half. He  proposes  to  treat  the  recesses 
between  the  sessions  of  the  same  Parlia- 
ment, as  an  Easter  or  a  Whitsuntide  ad- 
journment in  their  effect  on  the  history  of 
bills.  In  1861,  according  to  Parliamentary 
usages,  the  Commons  must  re-commence 
then*  adjourned  measures  at  the  first  read- 
ing of  each ;  but  by  this  plan  they  would 
take  up  the  Reform  Bill  at  the  second 
reading,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  at  the 
clause  in  committee  where  they  stopped ; 
as  if  in  the  interval  they  had  hot  passed 
over  grouse  shooting  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing, Martinmas,  and  New  Year's  Day. 
An  amendment  more  consistent  with 
sound  sense  and  more  likely  to  secure  t 
good  reputation  for  the  two  Houses,  could 
not  have  been  proposed.  We  cannot  see 
why  any  party  desirous  of  the  calm  and 
judicious  consideration  of  public  business 
Bhould  hesitate  to  adopt  this  plan. 
Under  its  operation  we  might  afford  to 
have  a  session  without  any  great  hill,  and 
yet  a  most  important  pericnJm  legislation. 
A  necessary  desire  not  to  lose  a  session 
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entirely    impels  the    few  members   who 
continue  at   their  posts  till   the   end,   to 
work  through  even  objectionable  measures 
in  rude  ana  rough  haste ;   but  the  rule  of 
laying  down  bills  to  take  them  up  again 
next  year  where  they  left  off,  instead  of 
at  the  beginning,  as  if  nothing  whatever 
had   been   done  in  the  previous  session, 
removes  the  temptation  and  would  save 
some  time.    The  plan  may  not  be  adopted 
unless  some  anxiety  is  evinced  in  its  fa- 
vour by  the  public ;  but  as  they  have  an 
interest   in   improving  the  reputation  of 
Parliament,  in  danger  of  becoming  worse 
by  long  usage,  those  municipal  bodies  that 
exist  on  Parliamentary  sanction,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  that  evince  a  desire 
to  become  the  fifth  estate  of  the  realm, 


might  with  propriety  urge  our  representa- 
tives to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
their  practice  ;  which  would  deliver  them 
from  endless  repetitions,  and  enable  them 
to  discuss  all  the  topics  before  them  with 
greater  calmness  than  can  be  expected 
towards  the  close  of  a  session,  when  they 
must  speak  and  vote  under  the  dread  of 
entirely  losing  the  session  unless  they  can 
complete  their  work.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament  must  interrupt  every  measure ; 
but  its  prorogation  need  only  be  a  breath- 
ing time,  without  the  interruption  of  mea- 
sures advanced  partially  to  maturity.  The 
adoption  of  this  rule  would  compensate 
for  the  delays  of  the  present  session  by  its 
security  for  more  progress  in  future  years. 
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The  late  Principal  Lee,  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, was  the  most  erudite  scholar  of  his  time 
in  old  manuscripts  and  rare  volumes.     His 
own  library  was  an  admirable  collection  of 
historical  manuscripts  and  treatises.     It  had 
been  a  favourite  object  with  him  for  many 
years  to  accumulate  the  materials  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  with  the   intention   of  fusing 
them  into  one  valuable  work.     Several  influ- 
ences  opposed  his  purpose,  for  he  was  a 
eareful  and  conscientious  reader  and  writer ; 
but,   although  a  diligent,  yet  not  in  either 
capacity  a  rapid  worker.    He  had  no  desire 
to  make  books  either  for  fame  or  fortune, 
and  his  opinions  were  neither  formed  nor 
stated  without  careful  study.     During  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  life  he  discharged  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  minister  in  some  of  the 
Edinburgh  parishes ;  or,  in  early  years,  in  a 
Urge  country  parish.    He  was  successively 
minister  of  the  'Canongate,  of  Lady  Testers, 
and  of  one  of  the  three  parishes  connected 
with  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh.     His  services,  and 
especially    his    forenoon    lectures  in    Lady 
Testers',  were  composed  with  great  care.    At 
that  time  his  church  was  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  students  in  the  university;  and 
many  of  these  forenoon  lectures  might  have 
been,  for  accuracy  combined  with  beauty  of 
style,  delivered  in  a  class-room ;  yet  an  illus- 
tration was  given  every  sabbath  in   Lady 
Testers'  of  a  frequently  repeated  statement, 
not  adequately  remembered — that  the  ordi- 
nary congregations  in  Scotland  appreciate  a 
chaste  style.    Dr.  Lee's  discourses  were  most 
faithful  applications  of  Gospel  truth,  delivered 


in  what  many  persons  might  have  deemed 
coldandfrigidlanguage,  wanting  the  eloquence 
of  action,  but  compensated  by  the  greater 
eloquence  of  thought,  and  the  earnestness  in 

?urpose  of  a  highly  intellectual  preacher, 
"he  weekly  labour  for  these  discourses  and 
lectures  was  severe,  but  the  preacher  was 
also  reading  profoundly  into  all  the  past 
history  of  his  church  and  country ;  and  his 
intimacy  with  all  the  particulars  was  so  well 
known,  that  his  evidence  was  sought  on  all 
disputed  points.  He  had  also  to  prepare 
lectures  for  different  classes  in  the  univer- 
sities with  which  he  was  associated,  and  he 
discharged  most  conscientiously  the  daily 
labours  of  a  parochial  minister  amongst  a 
numerous,  and,  at  some  periods  of  his  life, 
a  poor  population.  Although  his  literary 
compositions  exhibited  an  exact  and  precise 
form  of  thought,  yet  he  was  a  warm-hearted  . 
man,  and  his  habitual  audience  soon  ascer- 
tained that  characteristic ;  for  while  he  was 
occupied  in  parts  of  many  days  in  profound 
study,  he  found  relaxation  m  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  disconsolate,  the  dying,  the 
lonely,  and  the  neglected,  not  only  of  his 
congregation,  but  of  the  district  attached  to 
his  place  of  worship.  Many  men  who  ad- 
mired his  literary  qualifications,  and  knew 
his  literary  repute,  were  ignorant  of  his  dili- 
gent care  over  weak  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion, or  his  personal  kindness  to  many  amongst 
them.  Dr.  Lee  cared  little  for  popularity, 
and  he  went  in  and  out  among  this  class  of 
his  hearers  in  leisure  hours  that  might  have 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  great 
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celebrity,  and  even  of  wealth.  It  wis  a  duty 
in  his  lot  of  life,  and  be  discharged  all  duties 
to  his  utmost  power  and  strength.  If  he  had 
been  less  careful  in  these  particulars,  he 
might  have  been  widely  known  as  a  volumi- 
nous author;  yet  he  lived  long  and  died 
without  completing  any  of  those  literary 
enterprises  which  he  had  planned  during  his 
youth.  Years  came,  and  passed,  and  went 
away,  while  he  was  engaged  still  in  accumu- 
lating and  weighing  evidence — setting  it  in 
order  and  estimating  its  value.  Let  it  not 
be,  however,  thought  that  even  in  his  favourite 
pursuits  these  years  were  passed  in  vain. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  ready  to  com- 
municate the  fruit  of  his  researches  to  others. 
He  gave  in  his  official  capacity  useful  evidence 
on  many  of  those  public  topics  that  were 
examined  during  his  life-time,  and  his  indus- 
trious researches,  amongrecords,  elicited  many 
curious  characteristics  of  old  periods,  deemed 
the  golden  age  by  many  persons  who  forgot 
that  time,  was  necessary  to  change  the  habits 
of  a  nation  who  had  been  almost  enveloped 
in  Bomanistic  errors  and  indulgences  for 
several  centuries,  among  whom  there  were 
few  books  or  schools,  and  whose  religious 
services  were  conducted  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Dr.  Lee  did  not  adopt  the  popular 
side  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his 
time,  although  he  belonged  in  a  more  impor- 
tant respect  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church.  He  held  Evangelical  doctrines,  and 
was  their  earnest  teacher  by  example  and  by 
precept.  We  have  not  a  series  of  more 
eloquent  addresses  or  circulars  from  any 
church  to  its  members  than  those  occasional 
papers  issued  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  period  when 
Dr.  Lee  was  clerk  of  that  Assembly ;  and  there 
must  be  many  of  his  parochial  discourses  and 
lectures  that  might  be  published  without  diffi- 
culty, for  we  believe  that  they  were  fully 
writteu  out.  His  son  has  edited  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Eeformation  to  the  Bevolution 
Settlement,  which  were  found  complete  among 
his  father's  papers.*  These  lectures  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Lee  while  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  St.  Andrew's. 
Their  date  is  distant  now,  for  they  were  read 
in  1815  and  1816 ;  but  they  were  re-delivered 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1843  ;  and 
all  the  subsequent  information  collected  by 
their  author  is  added  in  the  appendices 
and  notes.  An  interesting  year  has  been 
chosen  for  their  publication,  as  we  are  passing 
through  the  trecentenary  of  the  reformation 
in  Scotland;  and  among  all  recent  works 
these  volumes  are  incomparably  the  best  digest 
of  the  history  of  that  period.     It  is  difficult 

*  2  vols.    Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 


to  write  an  ecclesiastical  without  in  part  a 
political  history  of  Scotland ;  but  Dr.  Lee 
has  come  as  near  to  that  object  as  possible. 
His  political  references  are  chiefly  found  b 
graphic  sketches  of  character  conveyed  in 
polished  language,  like  miniature  photographs 
for  accuracy—- like  miniature  pictures  for 
beauty  of  finish.  He  had  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  reformers  previous  to  the  publication 
of  some  noted  books  that  contain  reflection* 
on  them ;  but  he  had  read  all  these  boobs 
and  examined  their  evidence  before  he  re- 
peated his  lectures  in  Edinburgh ;  and  he 
was  not  a  man  who  would  have  declined  to 
correct  an  opinion  if  he  had  found  that  to  be 
necessary. 

Dr.  Lee  was  acareful,  but  he  was  a  generous, 
critic.  He  could  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
bold  assertions,  but  quietly  took  all  state- 
ments of  that  nature  to  pieces,  examining 
them  closely  ;  and  many  opinions  of  previous 
writers  are  disposed  of  rapidly  by  his  refer- 
ences, even  at  that  early  date,  to  document* 
in  existence ;  but  he  carped  away  or  pared 
down  the  character  of  no  man.  He  had  no 
vocation  whatever  for  the  profession  of  an 
apologist,  and  he  mars  no  memory  bv  an 
elaborate  argument  in  fevour  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  spotted. 

We  rejoice  in  the  connection  of  these 
lectures  with  St.  Andrew's,  for  there  is  hal- 
lowed ground  in  the  precincts  of  the  old 
university  ;  yet  it  has  been  associated  with  a 
class  of  lecturers  and  writers  differing  in  all 
gifts  and  qualifications  from  Dr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  published  last  year  in  two  volumes 
by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  as  an  exercise  advisable 
in  one  who  aspired  to  a  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  we  scarcely  remember  a  single 
character  connected  with  the  Eeformation,  or 
the  subsequent  struggles  between  Prelacy  and 
Presbyterianism,  over  whom  the  author  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
false  liberalism,  to  cast  reproach.  He  has 
read  Mr.  Tytler's  history,  and  also  Miss 
Strickland's  works — read  and  believed  them, 
without  personal  examination  or  inquiry; 
perhaps  without  the  means  or  the  power  to 
try  the  evidence  on  such  subjects.  We  must 
believe  the  latter  supposition  to  be  true,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  that  any  minister  of  the 
Scotch  church  could  have  committed  himself 
to  so  many  contradictions,  or  pleaded  so  many 
extenuating  circumstances  in  favour  of  men 
who  needed  them  not,  if  he  had  possessed 
the  means  of  examining  those  assertions  o* 
some  authors  which  required  little  critical 
ability  to  demolish,  seeing  so  much  credulity 
was  required  to  accept  and  publish  them": 
no  man  should  write  a  book  in  these  circum- 
stances under  any  pressure.    Then  from  St. 
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Andrew'**  we  have  had  recently  Professor 
Tulloch's  sketches  of  the  Reformers — able 
and  certainly  not  tedious  outlines  of  cha- 
racter— but  the  professor  has  made  himself 
most  unnecessarily  an  apologist  for  the 
fathers,  who  afforded  little  ground  for  that 
description  of  employment.  John  Knox 
scarcely  needs  an  apology.  He  was  his  own 
apologist,  or  if  any  labour  of  that  kind  be 
necessary  in  his  case  Scotland  is  the  treatise. 
He  devised  all  the  educational  seminaries 
that  are  deemed  necessary  now  three  cen- 
turies after  his  day,  and  we  cannot  blame 
his  memory  because  his  own  enlightenment 
was  before  his  age,  and  he  had  to  struggle 
against  the  powerful  influences  of  many 
barons,  for  a  long  period  against  a  corrupt 
court,  always  with  a  ministry  in  all  of  whom 
he  could  not  confide,  among  a  population 
who  could  not  all  be  expected  to  appreciate 
his  views. 

A  historical  work,  bearing  some  direct  re- 
ference to  the  condition  of  society,  and  neces- 
sarily of  religion,  in  Scotland,   during  the 
middle  ages,  has  been  published  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  by  Cosmo  Innes,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  Edinburgh  University.*     This 
volume  consists  chiefly  of  sketches  not  drawn 
together   on  any  precise  plan,  but  loosely 
connected;  and  as  Dr.  Lee's  work  on  a  sub- 
sequent   date    is    more    ecclesiastical    than 
political,  so  Professor  Innes  has  rendered  his 
volume,  relating  to  a  previous  period,  more 
political  than  ecclesiastical ;  but  more  domes- 
tic and  social  in  its  researches  than   even 
political.     He  introduces   his  references  to 
the  customs,  manners,  and  progress  of  Scot- 
land with  an   account  of  Charlemagne,  his 
empire,  magnificence,  domestic  life,  and  pur- 
poses ;  but  Charlemagne  had  less  connection 
with    Scotland    than    any  other    European 
country :  and  while  this  paper  may  interest 
all  historical  students,  it  does  not  directly 
affect  Scotch  history.     Charlemagne  was  a 
self-willed    and    strong-minded    man,   who 
could  read  more  than  one  language,  and  yet 
was  never  able  to  write ;  and  so  we  suppose 
that  while  the  proclamation  of  which  Profes- 
sor Innes  gave  the  following  outline,  passed 
under  the  monarch's  name,  it  must  not  be 
considered  his  composition,  although  it  may 
express  his  intentions  and  opinions. 

It  lias  been  Mid  that  the  famous  constitution  of 
Charlemagne,  for  insituting  schools  in  every  bishopric 
and  monastery,  was  the  cause  of  the  restoration  of 
letters  and  learning  in  France  and  Germany.  Iu  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  oxer  statement,  but  I  cannot  now 
dwell  upon  the  inquiry.  I  prefer  giving  you  a  specimen 
of  an  exhortation  of  Charlemagne,  addressed  to  all  per- 
sons, clerical  and  secular,  in  the  year  789,  which  I  can* 
not  help  thinking  in  every  way  most  memorable; 
especially  the  latter  clausef,  which  regsrd  the  keeping 
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of  Sunday,  and  the  preaching  of  pastors.  The  king 
ordained  that,  aocerdinff  to  the  precept  of  the  Divine 
law,  no  servile  works  should  he  done  on  the  Lord's- 
day,  particularly,  that  men  should  not  work  at  country 
work,  in  the  vineyard,  or  in  ploughing,  reaping,  mow- 
ing, hedging,  nor  in  grubbing  wood,  or  cutting;  trees ; 
that  they  should  not  build  houses,  nor  work  in  their 
gardens,  nor  meet  in  law  courts,  nor  hunt.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  use  cart  or  carriage  labour,  except  for  three 
purposes— for  expeditions  of  war,  for  victuals,  and 
thirdly  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  burial.  Women 
were  prohibited  from  weaving  on  that  day,  from  shaping 
or  sewing  cloths,  and  from  embroidery  and  needlework, 
from  carding  wool,  beating  flax,  public  washing  of 
cloths,  and  shearing  sheep.  All  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble at  church  for  mass,  to  praise  God  for  all  g-)od 
things  he  bestowed  upon  us  in  that  day. 

The  injunction  with  regard  to  pteaching  is  more  re- 
markable. Here  are  the  words  of  Charlemagne  him- 
self:— "  It  is  your  duty  to  see,  beloved  and  venerable 
pastors  of  the  church  of  God,  that  the  priests  whom 
you  send  throughout  your  parishes  preach  rightly  and 
honestly,  and  that  you  allow  none  to  preach  to  the 
people  novelties,  or  things  not  canonical,  according  to 
their  own  sense,  and  not  according  to  the  Scripture,  but 
do  you  yourselves  preach  what  is  useful,  honest,  and 
right,  and  such  things  as  lead  to  eternal  life,  and  in- 
struct others  to  do  the  same. 

"  First  of  all,  the  preacher  should  instruct  all  gener- 
ally, that  they  should  believe  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  Almighty,  Everlast- 
idg,  Invisible,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
that  in  them  is ;"   and  so  on  through  all  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  set  down  with  great  plainness  and  precision. 
Afterwards,  he  is  enjoined  to  preach  against  the  works 
of  the  flesh,  lor  which  men  are  punished  in  another  life, 
"  but,"  continues  Chalemagne,  M  above  all,  admonish 
them  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour, 
of  faith  and  hope  in  God,  of  humility  and  patience,  of 
chastity  and  continence,  of  kindness  and  mercy,  of  alms, 
and  the  confession  of  sins,  snd  the  forgiving  of  debts." 
Charlemagne  was  hereditarily  attached  to  the  church, 
and  to  Rome.    His  family  had  risen  as  the  champions 
of  the  Church.  I  believe  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  her  doctrines,  and  of  the  virtue  of  unity.    But 
other  motives  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  his  attach- 
ment.   Surrounded  by  Pagan  enemies,  it  was  his  policy 
to  be  a  Christian    In  a  church  and  society  long  dis- 
tracted by  schism,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  supporting 
and  enforcing  a  standard  of  unity  of  doctrine.  You  have 
seen  that,  with    some    inconsiderable   exceptions    in 
Europe,  and  excepting,  of  course,  the  Greek  empire, 
his  kingdom  was  co-extensive  with  Christianity.   Thus, 
from  policy  as  well  as  zeal,  he  marched  to  battle  as  a 
servant  of  the  Cross.    With  him  all  pagans  were  ene- 
mies, and  all  Christians  were  both  friends  and  sub- 
jects.   Every  battle  he  gained  brought  him  not  only 
new  subjects,  but  new  proselytes.     Baptism  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  submission  to  Charlemagne. 
He  compelled  unity  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  Church. 
By  his  creed  there  should  be  but  one  king  and  one 
faith !    But  while  be  converted  with  the  sword,  and 
baptised  the  conquered  Pagans  in  their  blood,  he  sup- 
ported the  xealous  missionaries  who  used  methods  more 
suited  to  the  doctrines  they  taught.    The  preacher  of 
peace  and  the  mighty  warrior  worked  in  harmony 
together,  to  bring  new  subjects  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom  and  the  empire. 

We  have  copied  this  long  extract  partly  to 
introduce  a  snorter  passage  from  l)r.  Lee's 
work,  volume  first,  where,  referring  to  the 
eleventh  century  in  Scotland,  he  wrote : — 

TI  r  spirited  and  prudent  Malcolm  III.,  who  held  the 
Scottish  sceptre  twenty-seven  years,  was  not  exempt 
from  the  superstition  of  the  age ;  but  he  does  not  appear 

of  his 


to  have  lavished  much  < 


wealth  en  the  church. 
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The  Culdees  in  Fife  were  in  some  degree  indebted  to  hit 
bounty,  and  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Dnrnfermline  it 
saidlo  bare  received  from  him  its  original  endowment. 
His  queen,  Margaret,  is  described  by  her  confessor, 
Turgot,  as  baring  deroted  much  of  her  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  (at  least  of  the  Vulgate  Version).  Her 
devout  exercises  were  long  and  fervent,  and  her  alms 
were  as  regularly  performed  as  her  prayers.  Her  death 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  her  extreme  mortifi- 
cations and  her  lengthened  fasts.  Her  views  of  religion, 
though  gloomy  and  superstitious,  were  not  uniformly 
unenlightened.  She  enforced  the  long  neglected  duty 
of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  Few  instances  of  more  fervent 
piety  have  been  known  among  persons  of  her  exalted 
rank— and  it  was  more  honourable  to  her  memory  to 
be  sainted  in  the  estimation  of  her  affectionate  nation, 
than  to  have  her  name  inserted  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Boorish  Church,  as  it  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  the  request  of  James  II.  of 
England. 

Charlemagne  preceded  Malcolm  III.  by  three 
hundred  years,  but  the  Boman  Church  in 
this  island  had  not  degenerated  at  the  period 
of  the  latter  king  to  such  debasement,  that  in 
attempting  to  revive  the  practice  of  religion, 
as  observed  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
the  queen  incurred  a  charge  of  fanatical 
strictness.  In  the  eighth  and  in  the  eleventh, 
century  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
deemed  essential  to  the  Christian  life ;  while 
at  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  the  Lord's 
day  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  other  days, 
and  some  time,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  elapsed 
before  the  Beformers  were  enabled  to  restore 
its  position  even  in  theory. 

We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  affixed 
by  Mr.  Innes  to  the  phrase  "  materials  of 
history"  in  the  following  passage; — 

Looking  at  the  kingdom  of  Scotland£then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuary,  ras  the  very  earliest 
period  for  which  we  have  any  historical  materials,  the 
dominions  of  the  Scotch  king  consisted  of  several  states 
recently  amalgamated.  The  Scots,  properly  so  called, 
a  people  who  teem  to  have  come  from  Ireland  at  early 
as  the  fourth]  century,  when  they  became  known  by 
name  as  the  terror  of  the  degenerate  Romanized  Britons, 
had  their  original  seat  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Fifth  of  Clyde.  The  Caledonians,  or  Picts, 
whom  Tacitus,  and  a  better  authority,  the  Venerable 
Bede,  describe  as  differing  in  their  size,  their  red  hair, 
and  in  their  language,  from  the  Scot's  possessed  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  down  to  the  end  of  it,  all  the 
Eastern  Lowlands  of  modern  Scotland,  including 
Lothian  ;  but  the  last  probably  only  for  a  short  period. 
At  the  end  of  tha:  century  they  possessed  also  Galloway 
and  the  Orkney  Islands. 

He  refers,  in  former  pages,  to  abundant  ma- 
terials for  history  nearly  twelve  centuries 
older  than  the  date  he  specifies  in  the  eighty- 
first  page,  from  which  we  quote ;  and  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  sketch  a  lon^  preceding 
history  after  that  passage ;  but  while  we  may 
hereafter  examine  the  general  features  of  his 
work — certainly,  in  many  respects,  an  inte- 
resting work — we  may  assume  the  following 
as  an  accurate  statement : — 

I  *bh  it  were  possible  to  trace  changes  iu  the  dwellings 
of  the  people— the  middle  and  lower  ranks— oorrespondiag 


to  those  well- marked  steps  of  progress  in  the  higher.  Be* 
the  eottagt  aad  the  old  mrm-house  were  of  too  perishable 
materials  to  famish  the  outline  of  their  history.  Os» 
thing  is  sore,  lookiag  back  through  all  the  time  that  recoct 
or  chronicle  can  show  as,  the  manner  of  life  of  the  labourer 
may  have  been  depressed  by  war*  and  famine  and  pesii- 
lenoe — may  have  been  kept  stationery  by  hopelessness; 
bat,  as  compared  with  the  unlabouring  class,  it  has  asser 
retrograded.  This  is  not  the  place  to  notice  the  efforts  ef 
the  modern  Scotch  agriculturists,  which  hare  not  obfj  in- 
creased beyond  all  former  belief  the  produce  of  the  toil; 
bat  are  mitigating  oar  climate,  and  improving  the  health 
of  the  people.  The  improvement  in  their  own  dwefiiagi 
was  slow  to  follow ;  bet  it  has  come.  Old  mm  ttffl  re. 
member  when  the  dwelling  of  the  Scotch  peasant  farmer 
was  not  secare  against  wind  or  rain  with  no  window,  or 
none  made  to  open — with  the  damp  earth  for  ioor,  with 
dunghill  and  green-pestilent  pool  at  the  door.  The  *  black 
hat,"  that  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  few  glens  of  the  High- 
lands, is  a  less  unhealthy  abode  than  the  hoasea  of  the 
veomaary  and  peasantry  of  three-fourths  of  Scotland  vest 
natf-a-oeotory  ago.  The  change  is  still  going  on  utter- 
sally  orer  Scotland,  not  in  fancy  cottages  draft  up  to  pUees 
the  lord  or  the  lady,  bat  in  the  acquisition  of  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  which  require  better  tmnmands 
tk»  for  ov  cattle  thai  was  bestowed  on  huasaa  beia§s  i* 
the  last  generation. 

If  the  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  continued  in  this  oomjbrtseaa 
state  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  vivid  descriptions 
given  by  Dr.  Lee  of  the  abominations  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  Beformers  had  to 
grapple  three  centuries  since,  are  not  over- 
coloured  by  a  single  tint.  He  held  that  the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  not  necessary  for  its 
restoration  to  the  conditions  and  privileges 
secured  for  it  at  the  Beformation  ;  although, 
like  all  other  students  of  ecclesiastical  Ju»- 
tory,  he  admits,  or  asserts  and  teaches,  that 
lay  patronage — except  the  patronage,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation — is  a  foreign  element 
introduced  into  the  church,  and  not  found 
in  its  original  constitution.  In  page  49, 
vol.  1,  he  states : — 

In  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  the  public  teachers 
of  religion  were  stationed  in  particular  places,  or  west 
moved  from  time  to  time  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Apostles.  While,  the  world  remained  in  an  unconverted 
state,  the  people  were  incapable  of  choosing  their  own 
pastors ;  but  as  soon  as  Christian  societies  were  duly 
organised,— in  other  words,  as  soon  as  churches  were 
instituted,  the  whole  body  of  the  belie rera  had  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  mi  outers  of  the  Word,  and  other 
spiritual  rulers.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  mode  ef 
proceeding  in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons, 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  person  elected  by  the  united  suffrage* 
of  the  congregation  was  set  apart  by  the  layinw-oa  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  This  method  of  admitting 
only  such  ecclsiastical  functionaries  as  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  Church  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  If  wj 
variation  ever  took  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  merely 
thip,  that  sometimes  the  nomination  of  the  new  of* 


bearers  originated  with  the  ministers  of  thtj  Church 
but  they  did  not  proceed  to  ordination  till  the  approbsr 
tion  of  the  people  was  uneo^itooally  sigtffed.  At  that 
early  period,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Church  was 
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universally  acknowledged;  and  it  could  never  be 
doubted  that  the  only  motives  which  guided  its  decisions 
were  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  benefit  of  his 
followers. 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  introduction 
of  patronage  did  not  immediately  follow  the 
recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State  under 
Constantine,  but  the  decay  of  Christian  bene- 
Yolence  and  zeal  among  the  wealthy  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  which  induced  the  Church  to 
offer  the  right  of  presentation  to  those  who 
built  and  endowed  places  of  worship ;  subject 
to  important  conditions,  long  since  forgotten 
in  England,  and  indeed  in  Scotland,  of  which 
one  was,  that  the  right  of  patronage  should 
never  be  separated  from  the  lands,  or  re- 
garded in  their  disposal  as  an  element  of 
price.  Church  patronage,  like  corn,  cotton, 
or  sugar,  has  its  brokers  in  London  now; 
and  is  advertised  on  sale  for  cash,  like  any 
other  property.  We  must  remember  that 
the  following  passage  was  written  in  1815 
or  1816.  When  it  fell  to  be  repeated  in 
1843,  the  lecturer  had  doubtlesss  modified 
some  parts  of  the  sentences,  for  the  heart- 
burnings of  lay  patronage  had  then  reached 
their  great  crisis. 

I  purposely  tale  notice  of  all  enactments  of  this  kind* 
because  I  am  anxious  tbat  every  possible  light  should 
be  thrown  upon  a  subject  which  is  now  generally  cast 
into  the  shade,  but  which  at  different  periods  has  been 
a  ground  of  violent  contentions,  and  the  abuses  of  which 
have  occasioned  the  very  worst  evils  which  the  Church 
ever  suffered ;  among  ministers,  avarice,  ambition,  ser- 
vility to  the  great,  and  the  decay  of  piety ;  and  among 
the  people,  disaffection  and  lukewarmnest,  and  a  want 
of  confidence  in  their  spiritual  guides.  When  I  say 
that  such  consequences  have  proceeded  from  the  abuse 
of  this  institution,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  them  may 
be  considered  as  inseparable  from  its  very  nature,  so 
long,  at  least,  as  men  in  general  continue  to  be  actuated 
by  motives  of  interest  and  private  partiality,  rather  than 
by  the  elevated  desire  of  consulting  in  all  cases  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  extensive  benefit  of  mankind. 

1  may  add  one  remark.  At  the  time  when  the 
Church  complained  so  bitterly  of  this  evil,  they  gave  no 
definite  view  of  the  mode  in  which  tbey  proposed  to 
remedy  or  to  diminish  if.  They  did  not  mean,  surely, 
that  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  by  universal  suf- 
frage. It  would  have  been  difficult  then  to  find  a  parish 
in  alt  Scotland  in  which  it  would  have  been  safe  to  trust 
to  the  majority  of  votes.  The  nobles  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  Simoniacal  bargains  with  those  whom  they 
raised  to  great  preferments ;  the  poor  were  wallowing 
in  the  grossest  uncleanness.  That  class  of  men  which 
was  engaged  in  husbandry  was  not  more  religious  than 
the  rest  of  the  community.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
restrain  them  from  the  habitual  and  open  violation  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  Two  years  after  this  we 
find  the  "manifold  profanations"  of  the  Sabbath  by 
going  of  mills  and  salt-pans,  reaping  and  leading 
of  corn,  and  carriage  of  victuals  to  burgh  towns  on  that 
<ky,  engaging  the  anxious  attention  of  the  assembly.  In 
those  days,  what  we  now  consider  as  the  strength  and 
the  pride  of  the  country,  the  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  independent  class,  which  occupies  the  middle 
station  between  poverty  and  greatness,  scarcely  existed 
at  all.  The  fact  is  that  the  Church  wished  to  have  all 
the  appointments  to  ministerial  charges  vested  in  itself; 
and  at  that  time  they  could  not  have  been  committed  to 
any  hands  so  faithful  and  so  noble.    It  has  not,  how- 


ever, been  so  always ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
the  power  which  its  ministers  possessed  of  nominating 
one  another. 

Many  other  passages  in  these  lectures 
afford  evidence  of  the  statement  in  the  last 
quotation*  that  the  people  were  sunk  into  a 
state  of  great  immorality,  before  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  opinions  are  fortified  by 
extracts  from  sessional  or  other  records ;  but 
Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Orieflf,  in  his  history, 
maintains  that  we  must  not  measure  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  by  their  language,  or  the 
language  employed  in  the  works  that  may  be 
popular  among  them — an  absurd  theory ;  for 
we  always  mid  that  the  conduct  of  a 
a  people  is  reflected  from  or  in  their 
books ;  and  so  we  deem  the  current  period 
rather  frivolous,  partly  occasioned  by  and 
partly  occasioning  a  light  and  popular,  yet 
a  misleading  often ;  always  a  useless  class  of 
literature.  The  publications  that  sell  in  the 
largest  numbers  supply  exciting  tales  of  great 
heroes  and  heroines — marquises  and  mar- 
chionesses, with  a  duke  thrown  in  here  and 
there,  and  many  pretensions  of  intimacy  in 
high  circles  of  society  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  That  was  not  the  kind  of  literature 
wherewith  the  Reformers  sought  to  change 
the  character  and  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
people  three  centuries  since.    Dr.  Lee  stated 

It  was  not  till  five  or  six  years  after  the  Reformatioa  - 
in  Scotland  that  any  printer  obtained  a  direct  title  to 
publish  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language 
of  the  natives  of  the  country,  nor  until  the  year 
1576,  that  effectual  means  were  employed  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  In  that  year  an  edition  of 
the  Qld  and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Geneva 
version,  was  undertaken  by  two  printers  in  Edinburgh, 
Alexander.  Arbuthnot  and  Thomas  Bassandyne.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1559.  As  this  first  Scottish 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  brought  out  under  the  sanction 
and  by  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  church,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  it  Its  importarce 
certainly  in  relation  to  the  religious  history  of  the 
country  is  not  very  great  If  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  been  dependent  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
the  operation  of  their  own  press,  the  comparatively  late 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  first  Scottish  Bible,  with 
the  additional  fact  which  may  here  be  also  noticed, 
that  no  other  edition  was  published  in  Scotland  for  the 
next  thirty  years,  would  have  implied  an  indifference  to 
religious  knowledge,  and  a  destitution  of  the  means  of 
religious  instruction,  which  we  know  were'in  fact  very 
far  from  characterising  this  country  in  early  times.  How 
extensively  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  Scotland  before 
any  edition  of  them  was  printed  in  this  country,  we  are 
assured  on  the  most  direct  and  unimpeachable  authority. 
Referring  to  the  period  which  followed  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1542,  knox  says,  "  Then  mycht  have  been 
seen  the  Bybill  lying  upon  maist  every  gentlemannis 
table.  The  New  Testament  was  bom  about  in  mony 
menis  hands;"  and  in  the  dedication  to  the  edition  of 
1579  itself,  the  General  Assembly  speaks  of  the  Bible 
as  already  being  found  "Almaist  in  every  private 
house."  The  truth  is,  that  while  the  passion  for  reading 
in  Scotland  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  it  Was  in  England,  the  facilities  for  importing 
Bibles  as  well  as  other  books  from  that  country  and 
from  the  continent,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  traffic 
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wii  carried,  though  they  did  not  by  any  means  super- 
cede the  operations  of  the  Scottish  press,  abundantly 
supplied  its  deficiencies.  Not  only  was  the  importa- 
tion of  books  sn  established  and  privileged  trade  in 
Scotland  but  books  were  printed  in  other  countries 
fcr  the  express  purpose  or  supplying  the  Scottish 
market  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Scotland  at  this  time,  or  the  degree  in  which  it  was 
met ;  neithercan,  at  all  events,  be  estimated  by  means  of 
any  considerations  connected  with  the  date  or  number 
of  editions  printed  in  the  country  itself ;  both  were 
probably  very  great.  Ireland  was  far  behind  Scotland 
in  point  of  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  in  attach- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  yet,  even  in 
that  country  (as  we  are  informed  by  Ware  in  his  annals 
of  Elizabeth),  so  great  was  the  desire  of  reading  the 
Bible,  that  in  the  yeur  1566,  John  Dale,  a  bookseller, 
imported  7,000  copies  from  London,  and  sjld  the  whole 
within  two  years. 

The  greater  demand  for  the  Bible  at  that 
date  in  Ireland  as  at  this  day  had  been  doubt- 
less in  Ulster,  and  7,000  copies  were  a  large 
sale  by  one  bookseller  in  two  years ;  but  if 
the  sale  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh  it  would 
not  have  been  surprising,  for  Dr.  Lee  pro- 
duces curious  but  distinct  evidence  that  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  compelled  every 
householder  to  obtain  or  purchase  a  Bible, 
and  intimated  in  their  proclamation  the  ad- 
dress of  a  person  near  the  "MeU  Market," 
by  whom  copies  were  sold.  They  only  con- 
formed to  the  law  of  Scotland  at  the  period, 
which  enjoined  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
bv  pains  and  penalties,  although  we  must  add 
that  the  book  was  not  only  circulated  but 
also  read.  Dr.  Lee's  work  is  rendered  valu- 
able by  the  notes  appended  to  the  original 
lectures,  and  by  his  researches  into  the  nature 
of  the  instructions  given  by  the  bishops  and 
councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
fore the  Reformation  to  their  priests. 
Some  of  these  on  the  duties  and  precautions 
to  be  adopted  at  the  confessional  are  saga- 
cious, and  composed  evidently  by  men  who 
knew  the  world  and  the  temptations  thereof. 
The  following  directions  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  were  given  by  the 
Romish  Church  to  the  priests,  and  we  agree 
with  the  author  in  thinking  that  the  advice 
to  the  mothers  of  children  was  extremely 
judicious. 

Baptism  is  to  be  celebrated  with  the  greatest  reverence 
and  caution.  The  ministers  of  religion  are  often  to 
intruct  their  people  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  English  tongue,  snd  to  show  them  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  they  may  baptise  their  own  children.  The 
fonts  should  be  kept  under  lock  snd  key,  as  well  as 
the  chrism,  the  holy  oil,  and  the  eucharist.  If  a  child 
shall  be  baptised  at  home,  the  water  shall  either  be 
thrown  into  the  lire,  or  brought  to  the  church  and 
poured  into  the  baptistery.  The  vessel  also  which  con- 
uined  the  water  shall  either  be  burnt  or  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  church.  When  the  previous  baptism  of  a 
child  was  doubtful,  the  priest  was  to  use  the  form  which 
is  still  employed  on  these  occasions  in  episcopalian 
churches,  and  which  you  can  see  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  lu  the  case  of  Isj  baptism,  the  priest  shall 
supply  what  was   wanting  when  the  infant  is  brought 


to  the  door  of  the  church,  by  adding  salt,  by  1 
the  ears  and  nostrils  with  saliva,  and  by  pronouicingtae 
form  of  exorcitm,  without  repeating  the  immersion  sat 
the  consecration  of  the  water.  Three  persona  at  the  utmost 
msy  be  admitted  to  receive  the  child  at  the  font.  la 
the  case  of  a  male  child,  two  men  and  one  woman,  sai 
in  the  case  of  a  female,  two  women  and  one  man ;  i 
greater  number  may  be  admitted  as  wi  hi  rami,  but  da 
as  sponsors.  Women  are  to  be  earnestly  admosnahsi 
to  be  careful  in  nursing  their  children,  to  avoid  tat 
danger  of  overlaying  them  in  the  night,  and  en  as 
account  to  leave  them  alone  in  a  house  where  thert  is 
a  fire,  or  alone  exposed  to  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
water.  This  caution  was  to  be  repeated  every  LoWi 
day.  It  was  a  humane  and  prudent  injunction,  and 
much  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  book  of  fairness 
thsn  the  greater  part  of  the  formalities  which  wen 
required  to  be  scupulously  observed. 

These  counsels  might  be  judiciously  ad- 
ministered to  mothers  at  the  present  day  and 
in  the  Protestant  Church.  We  can  only  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  these  volume*,  and  re- 
commend them  as  containing  an  able  defence 
of  the  Beformers  in  the  plan  of  an  exposition 
of  their  conduct  and  their  principles ;  a  gnat 
amount  of  varied  information  concerning  the 
state  both  of  the  Church  and  of  Society  in 
earl j  times,  and  a  clearer  statement  of  many 
disputed  subjects  in  history  than  we  remember 
to  have  previously  met.  The  following  pas- 
sage shows  Dr.  Lee's  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
point  that  has  been  contested  keenly  in  eon- 
sequence  of  aspersions  cast  upon  the  min- 
isters in  the  days  of  James  I.  tor  refusing  to 
obey  an  injunction  to  pray;  by  historians 
and  writers  of  whom  it  may  be  feared  that 
they  were  not  apt  to  obey  any  higher  injunc- 
tion on  the  subject : — 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  ministers  «f 
Edinburgh  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  el 
Blackness,  Or  refusing  to  pray  for  Queen  Mary's  de- 
liverance, when  she  was  under  sentence  of  death.  It 
has  been  falsely  said  that  all  the  ministers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King's  own  ministers,  and  lindesay 
at  Leith,  refused  most  unchristianly  to  offer  up  their 
intercessions  for  the  Queen  I  know  that  some  of  the 
ministers,  the  most  adverse  to  the  King's  party,  com- 
plied withthe  injunction.  Those  historians  who  reprobate 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  so  strongly  for  refusing  ts 
comply  with  a  royal  injunction,  dictated  by  filial 
affection,  and  supported  equally  by  the  dictates  sf 
humsnity  and  the  merciful  spirit  of  our  religion,  are 
unnecessarily  tender  to  the  King's  memory  on  this 
occasion.  They  knew  that  the  trial  of  Mary  took  place 
on  the  11th  of  October,  and  that  sentence  w«a  pro- 
nounced against  her  fourteen  days  ailerwarda,  namelj 
on  the  25th  of  that  month.  Now  when  did  James,  after 
his  feeble  interposition  in  his  mother's  behalf,  comas- 
nicate  the  order  to  pray  for  his  mother's  deliverance 
from  danger.  Not  for  more  than  three  months.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  required  to  perform  this 
duty  on  the  3rd  of  Febrursry,  and  in  St.  Andrews  the 
order  wss  given  on  the  8th  of  Februrary ;  on  the  mora- 
ing  of  which  day  the  barbarous  sentence  had  bees 
executed.  On  this  sad  occasion,  so  insulting  to  this 
nation,  James  did  not  act  either  as  a  son  or  an  a  man, 
much  less  as  the  sovereign  of  an  independent  kingdom ,- 
and  there  is  something  pitiful  in  the  attempt  to  divert 
the  current  of  indignation  from  him  to  those  who  per- 
ceived the  hollowness  of  his  professions,  snd  the  eoleV 
hearted  meanness  with  which  a  prince  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  contented  himself  with  employing  supplies. 
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iona  aod  remonstrances  to  avert  hit  mother's  unmerited 
ate,  when,  if  he  had  one  drop  of  honest  blood  in  his 
>ody,  he  would  have  marched  intojthe  heart  of  England, 
ind  either  succeeded,  or  perished  in  the  attempt,  to 
rescue  her  from  her  stern  oppressors,  or  at  least  to 
-evenge  her  unjust  and  dishonourable  murder.  There 
•as  but  too  much  reason  to  say  that  his  lamentation 
'or  his  mother's  death  was  such  aa  hers  bad  been  for 
lis  father.  In  many  a  bad  cause  he  showed  himself 
a  be  inflexible;  but  in  this  case  he  was  easily  soothed 
>y  flattery,  and  withdrawn  from  almost  the  only  brave 
lesign  which  he  ever  avowed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  tone  of 
Jiis  extract  that  Dr.  Lee  defended  the  con- 
luct  of  Mary.  On  the  contrary;  he  deals 
rith  her  conduct,  with  that  of  her  advisers, 
uid  all  connected  with  her  Court  as  they  de- 
served. A  feeling  of  repugnance  to  many 
proceedings  of  the  unhappy  Queen  does  not 
prevent  him  from  expressing  indignation  at 
ler  fate,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
iad  been  drawn — if  she  did  not  rush — into 
plots  against  Elizabeth,  but  Mary  was  not 


Elizabeth's  subject,  although  she  might  have 
been  her  successor. 

The  two  volumes  of  lectures  are  memorials 
of  an  able  student  of  history — an  amiable  and 
interesting  man;  a  careful  and  diligent 
preacher,  who,  except  for  the  peculiarities  we 
have  stated,  should  have  made  deep  marks 
on  the  literature  of  his  time ;  and  they  will 
be  valuable  memorials  to  many  who  cherish 
his  memory  with  esteem  and  respect ;  valu- 
able to  others  who  seek  chiefly  a  knowledge  of 
that  interesting  period  respecting  which  they 
treat,  and  who  will  wish,  as  they  read,  that 
some  further  compilations  could  be  made  from 
the  writings  of  one  who  added  to  the  graces 
of  a  master's  style,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  every  topic  on  which  he  wrote,  and  with 
whom  those  who  knew  him  well  could  only 
differ  with  regret,  and  part  in  sorrow  unless 
they  were  on  an  obviously  wrong  way. 


ISHMAEL    AND    ISMALISM. 


LsLAHisic  in  the  West  has  undergone  more 
change  within  the  last  thirty  years  than  in 
the  previous  three  centuries.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  Greece,  and  the  wars  with  Hgypt  and 
Russia,  weakened  the  Ottoman  empire  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  Sultan.  The  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  Eoumain,  Sclave,  and  Servian  races  in 
European  Turkey  have  further  weakened  the 
Sultan's  influence  and  power.  Turkey  came 
)ut  of  the  hostilities  of  1854  with  a  depen- 
dent feeling  on  foreign  powers ;  and  even 
from  the  population  of  the  provinces  the 
necessity  of  Christian  aid  to  uphold  the 
Sultan's  throne  could  be  concealed  no  longer. 
Concessions  followed  to  the  Christian  popula- 
tions and  the  Government  of  Constantinople 
adopted  religious  equality  in  theory  ,but  the 
rancour  of  the  Moslems  has  suspended  the 
Law  in  the  practice  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
nominal  Christians  of  many  districts,  actuated 
by  Grecian  and  Russian  intrigues  and  old 
longings  for  revenge,  have  contributed  their 
part  to  continue  a  state  of  society  approach- 
ing to  perpetual  civil  war. 

Islamism  in  Persia  lost  Georgia  to  Russia 
in  its  last  conflict  with  the  northern  state;  and 
in  hostilities  with  Britain  from  its  expeditions 
against  Herat,  and  in  subsequent  troubles 
with  the  Turcoman,  has  met  defeat  and  dis- 
aster ;  but  if  there  were  energy  in  Islamism, 
Persia  should  prosper.  It  is  a  large  land,  with 
a  small  population,  who  sleep  through  life, 
content  to  find  from  day  to  day  the  means  of 


meeting  current  wants.  From  the  borders  o 
the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  ocean ;  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  every 
diversity  may  be  found  of  climate  or  of  soil ; 
but  the  Persians  do  not  improve  them,  the  old 
cities  are  deserted,  the  land  is  thinly  peopled, 
its  commerce  is  extremely  limited,  and  its 
productions  are  few  and  small  in  value.  The 
Mohamedans  of  India  have  reduced  their  in- 
fluence by  the  rebellion  of  1857.  At  Delhi 
and  Lucknow  they  had  kings  in  name,  with 
revenues  larger  than  many  European  mo- 
narchs,  and  these  centres  of  Moslem  influence 
are  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  the  Mo- 
hamedan  nobles  of  India  have  been  ruined  in 
the  struggle.  Islamism  has  come  out  from 
it  shorn  of  much  strength. 

The  Moors  are  descended  from  the  most 
intelligent  branch  of  the  Moslem  communion. 
They  ruled  Spain  with  more  enlightened 
vigour  than  has  been  displayed  by  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Peninsula  since  the 
expulsion  of  these  Saracens ;  but  the  Moors 
have  gradually  sunk  from  a  brave,  commercial, 
enterprising,  and  intelligent  people, "  without 
hands,"  to  a  condition  of  inanition.  Their 
late  contest  with,  and  defeat  by  the  Spaniards, 
reduced  their  influence,  means,  men,  and 
territory ;  and  they  have  learned  from  it  what 
their  rulers  may  have  dreaded  before  its  occur- 
rence, that  their  policy  of  retirement  will  not 
save  them  from  interv^tion  with  France  on 
their  east,  and  Spain  on  their  north.     The 
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power  of  Islamism  Aides  in  all  directions,  but 
not  its  bigotry  and  cruelty;  not  its  male- 
volence and  its  seal.  These  bad  qualities  are 
ever  green;  in  the  summer  and  winter  of  their 
creed ;  in  the  decadence  as  in  the  growth  of 
ite  powar  ?  in  the  palaces  of  capitals  and  em- 
pires, in  the  tabernacles  of  the  desert,  or  the 
tents  of  the  wilderness ;  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  Saracen  ;  in  the  luxury  of  Luck- 
now,  or  the  fanaticism  of  Mecca ;  m  cities 
and  in  solitude ;  with  the  merchant  of  Bag- 
dad, the  Bedouin  of  the  Nile,  or  the  chief  on 
the  Tigris,  bigotry  and  cruelty  form  parts  of 
the  Mohamedan's  creed. 

They  are  essential  to  the  system.  The 
Mohamedan  is  a  proselytising  faith.  It  is  a 
moveable  power.  This  distinction  df  creeds 
is  frequently  forgotten.  Christianity  is  an 
expansive  force  in  all  its  developements.  It 
requires  propagandism.  That  is  the  closing 
and  crowning  commandment.  It  forms  a 
legacy  from  the  author  to  the  disciples  of  our 
faith.  It  allows  no  exception  of  clime  or  race ; 
it  has  no  limit  in  time,  excepting  that  of  time 
itself ;  but  it  has  a  limit :  "  Go  ye  and  teach 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  is  a 
limited  commandment  as  respects  manner, 
though  its  limitation  is  neither  in  subject  nor 
in  time.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
else  would  my  servants  fight,"  explains  the 
mode  of  teaching.  An  unbeliever  could  not, 
if  he  would,  be  admitted  within  the  invisible 
chain  of  the  church. 

Mohamedanism  is  another  creed  requiring 
propagandism ;  but  it  is  of  the  earth,  ana 
earthy  in  its  manner.  It  takes  the  sword  to 
cut  its  way  to  universal  acceptance,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  creed  which  "  takes 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  The 
sword  has  been  employed  as  an  advocate  of 
Christianity  both  against  the  Heathen  and 
the  Mohamedan,  and  as  between  contending 
sects;  but  in  each  case  it  has  been  used 
against  the  spirit  of  our  creed,  and  in  spite  of 
the  commandments  of  its  author.  The  Mo- 
hamedan has  less  guilt  than  the  Christian  in 
using  the  weapons  of  the  world  to  circulate 
his  tenets.  As  he  "  baptises  converts  with 
blood,"  he  does  not  misunderstand  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  his  principles,  but  he  cor- 
rectly interprets  them.  Still,  the  world  can- 
not afford  to  have  Thugs  scattered  over  all 
lands ;  for  although  the  disciples  of  that  foul 
creed  kill  their  prey  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  rites,  no  comfort  is  thereby  im- 
parted to  their  victims.  At  this  point  we 
come  practically  across  the  opinions  of  those 
philosophers  who  say  that  a  man's  belief  is 
justined  by  his  sincerity.  The  Thug  may  be 
sincere,  but  we  cannot  afford  his  existence  and 
practice  in  society.  The  Moslem  is  sincere, 
but  the  good  of  mankind  will  not  permit  the 
development  of  his  creed  in  its  details,  to  their 


enforcement,  and  to  the  subjection  of  all 
bodies  and  minds  to  their  crude  visions.  A 
creed  that  threatens  murder  as  the  aJtermim 
to  its  acceptance,  and  as  the  doom  of  its  rejec- 
tion, may  be  held  as  sincerely  as  the  loving, 
meek,  and  patient  principles  of  our  faith ;  bus 
mankind  cannot  allow  its  existence,  chiefr 
because  of  its  sincerity.  The  sincerity  of  sit 
man's  belief,  will  not  justify  him  in  compelling 
us  to  change  our  opinion,  held,  it  may  be,  m 
at  least  equal  sincerity ;  but  if  the  man  holds 
a  bad  creed,  he  becomes  only  more  dangerou 
by  his  sincerity. 

The  history  of  Ishnnism  in  its  literary, 
political,  and  religious  aspects,  especially  is 
its  relation  to  Christianity,  is  narrated  wHI 
great  ability  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold  in  Mi 
volume  entitled  "Ishmael,"  published  br 
Bivingstons,  London,  1  vol.,  8vo,  523  p.  Dr, 
Arnold  has  spent  a  considerable  part  of  hu 
life  among  the  Mohamedans  of  Africa  sod 
Asia.  He  has  become  familiar  with  the  opi- 
nions of  their  learned  men  and  moulvies,  and 
has  heard  all  the  expositions  of  the  Koran 
that  may  be  heard  by  an  opponent  of  tfae 
prophet.  His  work  was  written  to  awaken 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  creed  and  the  fate  of 
Ishmael ;  and  its  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  mission  fund  for  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet. The  author  loves  the  men;  and  he 
opposes  only  their  principles.  TTig  remark* 
on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Arabia,  or  on  its  borders  during  Mahomet'* 
life,  and  his  general  view  of  the  causes  b? 
which  this  false  system  prospered  and  spread, 
display  much  erudition,  and,  we  think,  an 
effective  and  intelligent  grasp  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. The  subsequent  history  of  this  scourge 
of  the  Asiatic  churches  carries  us  through 
deeds  of  daring,  devotion,  and  enthusiasm, 
brightened  like  the  thunder  cloud  with  flashej 
of  genius — the  lightnings  that  were  only 
more  terrible  than  the  darkness  and  gloom 
that  surrounded  them.  European  readers 
are  more  familiar  with  the  wars  of  the 
crescent  against  the  cross  than  with  the  inter- 
nal hostilities  that  have  raged  among  different 
sects  of  the  Arab  prophet's  followers.  The 
latter  have,  however,  incurred  more  blood- 
shed probably  than  the  former.  A  general 
notion  prevails  that  the  sectarian  animosities 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  are  carried 
down  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  pre- 
vent any  cordial  political  co-operation  of 
these  nations ;  but  we  know  little  of  those 
wars  that  long  prevailed  between  the  eon- 
tending  parties.  It  is  difficult  in  quiet,  sober 
moments  to  count  over  and  think  over  the 
rivers  of  blood  that  have  been  shed  for  trifles. 
It  seems  as  if  the  race  of  men  only  sought 
the  smallest  possible  pretence  for  human 
slaughter.  Sometimes  it  has  struck  us  that 
little  reason  is  evinced  in  a  religious  war,  un- 
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less  the  hostilities  be  opposed  to  a  persecuting 
eeligion,  and  undertaken  therefore  in  self- 
defence  ;  but  the  exception  does  not  solve  the 
problem ;  for  as  little  reason  can  exist  in  the' 
acceptance  of  a  persecuting  religion  as  in 
toakmg  war  to  spread  religion  of  any  shade. 
Benerally  there  is  much  sincerity  in  the 
warrior's  heart;  and  he  thinketh  that  he 
doeth  God  good  service ;  and  he  thinketh  not 
khat  God  could  accomplish  this  object  with- 
out the  interference  of  a  mortal  sword ;  and 
that  so  long  as  He  bears  with  the  unbe- 
lief of  sinners,  it  is  at  least  our  duty  not  to 
quarrel  with  His  decision;  but  rather  to 
imitate  Abraham,  who  drew  the  sword  not 
in  self-defence,  but  in  defence  of  weaker 
neighbours ;  yet  made  his  prayer  to  God  for 
longer  forbearance  and  more  mercy  to  sinners. 
Religious  persecution  and  war  to  propagate 
religion  are  the  most  irrational  proceedings 
that  any  man  or  nation  can  take. 

We  know  the  story  of  Charles  Martel's 
struggles  with  the  Saracens  between  Paris 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  John  Sobieski's  great 
battle  with  the  Turks  under  the  wait  of 
Vienna ;  but  more  formidable  than  these  great 
contests  were  the  wars  between  the  Abbas- 
sides  and  the  Omayades,  who  lost  in  one 
struggle  600,000  men.  Asia  was  devastated 
by  these  religious  strifes,  and  Western  Asia 
has  never  recovered  its  former  population 
and  prosperity.  Dr.  Arnold's  sketches  are 
clearly  but  rapidly  done.  He  deals  with 
events  that  destroyed  millions  of  lives,  and 
he  has  no  time  to  brood  over  items  of  human 
misery.  We  only  see  in  his  pages  the  glare 
of  distant  flames,  and  form  some  remote  idea 
of  the  fury  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

The  Turks,  who  have  lately  been  the  de- 
fenders of  Islamism,  were  not  once  among  its 
friends ;  and  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  who 
followed  them,  and  finally  became  good  Mos- 
lems, destroyed  in  Irak  alone  24,000  Moslem 
doctors,  and  no  census  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  murdered  laity  !  The  arrival  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Tartars  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  wars  of  Bajesid  and  Timour. 
Their  cruelties  have  been  long  femiliar  in 
Western  Europe.  When  Timour  took  Bag- 
dad he  beheaded  90,000  persons,  and  in  the 
extent  of  his  cruelties  he  seems  only  to  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  late  Commissioner  Teh, 
of  whom  many  enlightened  men  in  this  coun- 
try held  a  good  opinion,  because  he  opposed 
Dr.  Bo  wring  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  Moslem  Creed  is 
its  teaching  of  blood-shedding  for  the  faith. 
Practically  that  was  done  by  Charlemagne  as 
by  the  Kaliphs ;  but  exactly  as  men  act  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  they  depart 
from  this  iniquity,  while  precisely  as  they  fol* 
low  out  the  ICoran  they  become  in  this 
bloody  conversion  more  and  more  zealous. 


lr  .  Arnold  gives  the  following  epitome  of 
he  rules  of  Moslem  life  on  this  topic : — 

Christians,  then,  being  considered  infidels  or  Kaffers, 
as  such  are  to  be  shunned,  or  fought  against  to  the 
death.  "  Fight  against  them/1  is  the  divine  command, 
"  until  there  be  no  more  opposition,  and  the  religion  be 
Wholly  God's."  When  philo~Mohammedan  writers 
endeavour  to  modify  these  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
Koran,  alleging  that  they  were  intended  to  be  humane 
and  temporary,  we  can  only  reply  that  such  an  explana- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Islamism,  and  has 
at  least  never  yet  been  carried  out.  The  same  spirit 
of  hatred  to  Christians  and  their  religion,  which«inspired 
the  author  of  Islamism  and  those  propagators  who 
immediately  succeeded  him,  has  been  transmitted  with 
all  its  pristine  seal  and  fanaticism  to  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Moslemin.  Scarcely  a  month  pasats  in  which 
some  outrages  against  the  followers  of  Christ  are  not 
recorded  in  the  public  journals  of  Christian  Europe ; 
and  the  part  of  the  crudities  and  barbarities  which  are 
committed  against  oar  brethren  never  reach  the  ears 
of  their  fellow-Christians  who  live  under  European 
protection.  Those  concessions  and  mitigations  which 
Christians  of  the  Turkish  empire,  have  in  later  timet 
acquired,  have  only  been  wrung  from  the  Porte  by  the 
influence  of  Christian  powers.  |f  any  doubt  had  re* 
mained  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Mohammedans  toward! 
Christians,  the  recent  occurrences  in  India,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Morocco,  must  have  removed  it  forever; 
list  it  should,  however,  be  thought  that  the  Indian 
Sepoys  simply  strove  to  recover  their  national  freedom, 
and  aa  patriots  were  carried  beyond  the  point  of  a  just 
resistance  against  foreign  oppression,  let  us  notice  a 
few  passages  from  the  Koran,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  they  simply  carried  out  its  precepts  when  perpe- 
trating the  most  barbarous  atrocities  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  rebellion  or  warfare.  "  But  the  recom- 
pense of  those  who  light  against  God  and  his  apostle, 
and  study  to  sot  corruptly  in  the  eaith,  shall  be,  that 
thev  shall  be  slain,  or  crucified,  or  have  their  hands 
and  their  feet  cut  off  on  the  opposite  sidos,  or 
be  banished  the  land.  This  shall  be  their  disgrace 
in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  world  they  shall  suffer  a 

grievous  punishment/'  Again:  "I  will  cut  off  your 
ands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  I  will 
crucify  you  all."  "Again :  I  will  cast  a  dread  into  the 
hearts  of  the  unbelievers.  Therefore  strike  off  their 
heads,  and  strike  of  all  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  This 
shall  they  suffer,  because  they  resisted  Ood  and  His 
apostle ;  verily  God  will  be  severe  in  punishing.  This 
is  your  part,  taste  it  therefore ;  and  the  infidels  shall 
also  suffer  the  torment  of  hell- fire."  In  various  parts  of 
the  Koran,  war  is  enjoined  against  all  non-lf  oslemites  or 
Kaffers;  but  what  we  now  wish  to  establish  is  this, 
that  the  book  in  question  taught  and  commanded 
against  Christians  in  the  recent  rebellion  in  India;. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  history  of  thfroriginal  spread 
of  Islamism  and  its  marvellous  successes,  after  the  death 
of  its  founder,  will  afford  us  more  favourable  impres- 
sions touching  the  spirit 'of  thib  terrible  and  wide- 
spread scourge. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  many 
Moslems  are  not  greatly  superior  to.  their 
creed.  We  never  heard  that  the  liberality 
of  the  late  Beschid  Pacha  was  doubtful,  or 
that  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  present 
Sultan  of  Turkey  are  not  held  in  all  truth. 
Anglo-Indians  must  know  many  Mahonie- 
dans  to  whom  they  could  trust  life  and  for* 
tune,  although  not  so  many  of  them  as  of 
Hindoos.  Alliances  by  marriage  between 
natives  of  Britain  and  Mahomedan  females 
are  not  common,  while  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  intennarriages  with  Hindoos; 
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still  there  are  some  cases  of  the  former.  The 
gentleman  who  built  the  first  Christian 
church  at  Delhi  was  the  husband  of  a  Moslem 
lady. 

Kecent  events  in  Syria  are  not  meant  in 
the  preceding  extract  where  the  name  of 
Syria  occurs ;  for  the  work  was  published 
last  year,  although  we  think  it  is  too  little 
known  and  read. 

The  Queen  of  Britain  has  a  greater  number 
of  Mahomedan  subjects  than  any  other  sove- 
reign. We  cannot  say  that  they  are  alto- 
gether a  loyal  and  reliable  race;  but  Dr. 
Arnold  and  others  entertained  a  hope  that 
on  the  transfer  of  the  East  India  Govern- 
ment directly  to  our  Cabinet  and  Parliament 
some  great  improvement  would  occur  in  the 
religious  relations  of  this  country  with  India. 
The  hope  has  been  sadly  blighted.  Viscount 
€anning,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  not 
men  who  will  take  any  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  ;  but  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  exert  themselves  against  its 
progress.  They  belong  to  that  Christian 
neutrality  school  who  believe  that  men  can 
safely  encourace  Christianity  by  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Christian  native  a  bare  hard 
road,  except  where  it  is  full  of  thorns.  The 
via  dolorosa  has  been  known  to  a  few  Chris- 
tian natives  in  India  already,  and  a  Christian 
Government  has  helped  to  increase  the  na- 
tural ruflgedness  and  steepness  of  their  stony 
path.  On  that  subject  we  take  one  extract 
farther  from  Dr.  Arnold's  work. 

The  policy,  so  long  in  force,  in  the  Government  of 
the  Indian  empire,  has  produced  few  of  the  blessings 
*which  one  might  justly  have  looked  for.  Whatever  of 
Teal  good  has  been  effected,  was  the  work  of  private  in- 
diridoals,  carried  on  in  apite  of,  rather  than  in  co- 
operation with,  the  ruling  powers.  It  must  not  he  for- 
gotten that  the  East  India  Company  expelled  Christian 
missionaries  from  their  dominions,  and  they,  to  a?oid 
persecution  from  a  Christian  Government  in  a  heathen 
Und,  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  settlement 
Hindoo  temples  and  Moslem  mosques  were  not  only 
protected  but  endowed.  Native  converts  were  dismissed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  as  though  they  were 
pestilent  fellows;"  and  even  during  the  recent 
struggle  to  quench  the  rebellion  the  offer  of  the 
Christiana  of  Krishnaghur  to  act  as  coolies  or  bearers, 
when  greatly  needed  for  the  army,  was  rejected,  because 
they  applied  not  as  subjects,  but  as  Christiana.  By  law, 
the  publication  of  a  Bible  is  a  penal  offence,  punishable 
by  seizure  of  the  presses,  and  though  not  enforced,  we 
believe  it  still  exists,  not  less  to  our  shame  than  to  the 
contempt  of  the  nation.  The  most  rigid  measures  were 
enforced  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  ray  of  Christian 
light  penetrating  the  Government  institutions  for  edu- 
cation. When  the  Elphinstone  College  was  founded  in 
Bombay,  the  native  committee  had  sanctioned  there 
being  a  class  in  the  institution  in  which  Christian 
Divinity  might  be  taught,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  option  of  the  students  to  attend;  but  the  professedly 
Christian  Government,  in  revising  the  statutes  of  the 
Plan  of  education,  deliberately  struck  out  the  provision 
Urns  made  and  sanctioned  by  the  natives.  It  was  in- 
SSd^V  £*  £!«""•.  *»  well  as  in  every  other  depen- 

£le2ti£  Jreifri^  CrV^  ^  lhott,d  be  perfect  I 
aeration  of  alt  religious  beliefs;  but  this  principle  of 


toleratiou  does  not  imply  a  necessity  oo  the  part  of  tfe* 
Government  to  disavow  its  Christian  character,  to  psr 
a  premium  on  false  religion,  mad  to  act  osi  all  occibsm 
as  if  England  had  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  avowisf  kr 
Christianity!  Such  a  course  of  policy  was  hoveis 
pursued  by  the  Indian  Government,  till  it  predated,  a 
God's  righteous  judgment,  an  army  of  traitors  u4 
assassins.  Had  the  East  India  Company  been  the  mm 
intolerant  oppressors,  and  had  they  no  more  respect^ 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  than  the  Jfoslea 
conquerors  themselves  had  done  for  the  space  of  710 
years,  they  coold  not  have  reaped  a  more  bitter  barren 
An  intelligent  native  stated  years  ago, — "Your Go- 
vernment alone  prevented  India  from  becoming  i 
Christian  country."  "  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  Uuecs 
ssith  the  Lord—shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  sacs 
a  nation  as  this  V*  The  hour  of  vengeance  did  eon*; 
and  upon  it,  it  was  said  to  the  East  India  Conusor, 
"Thou  may  est  be  no  longer  steward."  May  the  see 
Government  of  India  avoid  provoking  the  like  Nemesis, 
by  adopting  a  manly,  open,  and  straightforward  count; 
not  being  ashamed  of  their  God,  their  Christianity,  sad 
their  Bible.  Let  not  the  light,  which  casta  no  ahadtv, 
be] wilfully  hidden  under  a  bushel ;  for  it  is  shunsf 
against  history  and  experience  to  expect  happiness  sal 
salvation  from  a  godless  civilisation,  and  an  edaesnas 
which  separates  the  head  from  the  heart,  and  the  intel- 
lect from  the  conscience. 

It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  Christian 
natives  have  long  been  enlisted  into  tke 
armies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  ;  and,  in 
favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  we  must 
say  that  they  were  long  shamefully  coerced 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  Cabinet ;  while, 
instead  of  any  improvement  coming  from  the 
recent  change,  we  think  that  matters  have 
receded  towards  barbarism,  heathenism,  Ma- 
homedanism,  and  all  their  iniquities  so  far  a* 
that  is  possible  with  the  missionary  strength 
now  engaged  in  India ;  with  the  number  of 
excellent  men  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
service,  but  whose  influence  in  either  of  the 
two  is  certainly  not  desired  by  the  present 
factors  in  and  over  India  for  the  British 
people,  who,  with  their  representatives,  are 
to  blame  for  this  state  of  matters ;  and  espe- 
cially those  representatives  who  may  divide 
for  the  Government  on  an  Indian  motion, 
but  who  never  hear  the  discussion  of  an  In- 
dian question. 

The  origin  of  the  present  civil  war  in 
Syria  was  not  apparently  chargeable  to  the 
Moslems,  but  to  the  Maronites,  or  Latin 
Christians,  who,  relying  upon  the  protection 
of  Prance,  and  stirred  by  wie  eloquence  of  an 
Italian  priest,  seem  to  have  courted  a  strug- 
gle with  the  Druses  of  the  Mountains,  and  to 
have  suffered  severely  in  the  war.  It  ha* 
been  hinted,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible,  that 
this  contest  may  have  originated  with  the 
design  of  allowing  the  French  a  pretext  to 
interfere  and  root  themselves  in  Syria,  Event* 
hasten  forward  there  to  an  early  solution, 
and  it  may  be  to  a  time  of  great  trouble.  In 
anticipation  of  that  period  we  heartily  recom- 
mend Dr.  Arnold's  volume  as  the  best  guide 
that  we  have  seen  to  the  principles  and  the 
system  of  Islamism. 
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Cm*  celebrated  artist  waa  born  in  Dublin,  on  the 
W)th  daj  of  December,  1769.  His  father,  not  inner 
ting  a  fortune,  but  having  to  earn  a  maintenance, 
Mgan  life  as  a  merchant  in  Dublin — the  religion 
>f  his  family,  Roman  Catholic,  being  at  that  time 
oi  insuperable  bar  to  an y  Go? ernment  appoint- 
oent.  At  first  be  got  on  pretty  well  in  his  commer- 
cial career,  then,  se?ere  losses  caused  a  consider- 
able diminution  in  his  income.  And,  in  ? erification 
>f  the  old  adage  that  «•  troubles  ne?er  come 
done,"  another  terrible  and  irremediable  misfor- 
une  fell  on  him,  he  became  totally  blind.  The 
)ereavement  came  on  him  with  awful  suddenness ; 
ie  imputed  it  to  unskilful  treatment  during  a 
ecent  illness,  when  a  too  copious  blood-letting 
>roduoed  some  detriment  either  to  the  optic 
lerves  or  some  other  organ  connected  with  the 
)ye-sight. 

The  morning  of  the  day  he  was  struck  with  this 
riindoess,  he  had  read  the  newspapers,  and 
followed  his  usual  occupations ;  and  he  had  asked  a 
ew  friends  to  dine  with  him.  While  sitting  at 
;he  head  of  his  table,  and  entertaining  them  with 
lis  usual  witty  and  agreeable  conrersation,  e? ery- 
hing  around  him  became  suddenly  dark.  He  left 
he  table.  From  that  moment  the  outer  world 
ras  lost  to  him.    His  sight  was  never  restored. 

Notwithstanding  this  affliction,  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  young  lady  of  great  talent  and  personal 
ittraciions — the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
archer,  also  engaged  in  commerce  in  Dublin,  and 
ikewise  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  family. 
She  died  when  the  subject  of  the  memoir  was 
uder  two  years  old,  and  therefore  exercised  no 
nfluenoe  on  his  future  career.  She  had  given 
)irth  to  four  children,  of  these  two  died  in  their 
nfancy,  Martin,  and  an  elder  brother,  George,  alone 
lurviving. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sbee,  her  sister  (a 
ridow),  Mrs.  Mac  Evoy,  took  charge  of  the  chil- 
Iren.  The  blindness  of  Mr.  Bhee  incapacitating 
urn  for  public  business,  he  determined  on  quitting 
Dublin,  and  therefore,  taking  a  small  cottage  at 
3ookstown,  County  Wioklow,  he  removed  there 
with  his  sister-in-law  and  his  two  boys.  In  his 
retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of 
us  children,  introducing  them  verbally  to  the 
Hysterica  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  guiding  them 
triumphantly  through  its  difficulties.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  elder  Shoe  is  thus  given  by  the  author. 

Strong  9tnie,  refined  taste,  and  high  moral  feeling  appear 
to  hat*  boon  the  oharaeteristios  of  hit  mind,  while  a  playful 
wit,  whollj  free  from  iU-natore,  and  a  bnoyaney  of  spirit 
that  ariafortane  bad  failed  to  snbdae,  rendered  his  society 
•ttmotfre  alike  to  old  aad  yooag. 

No  doubt  the  tastes  and  character  of  the  father 
had  considerable  influence  on  his  son.  His 
admirable  moral  training  may  be  gathered  from 


the  following  anecdote.  During  their  residence 
at  Cookstowu,  there  chanced  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  poor  blind  beggar,  who  lived  by  acci- 
dental charity,  and  posted  himself  each  day  in  one 
of  the  avenues,  to  a  favourite  walk  of  the  Shees. 
Mr.  Shee,  probably  from  a  sympathetic  feeling  of 
pity,  always  made  his  boys  drop  a  copper  into  the 
blind  man's  hat  On  one  occasion  little  Martin, 
for  a  frolic,  a  little  bit  of  thoughtless  foyish  fun, 
only  pretended  to  drop  the  copper,  merely  touch- 
ing the  brim  of  the  hat  to  carry  out  the  deceit. 
The  unsuspecting  beggar,  believing  that  he  had 
received  his  usual  donation,  returned  the  accus- 
tomed blessing,  no  doubt  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  boy,  who  went  on,  little  thinking 
what  waa  in  store  for  him  on  his  return.  Before 
long  the  blind  man  found  out  the  obeat  which  had 
been  practised  on  him,  and  readily  guessing  the 
source,  made  up  his  mind  to  denounce  him  to  his 
father.  He  did  so,  and  no  sooner  did  the  blind 
father  hear  of  the  boy's  thoughtless  conduct  than 
be  reproved  him  severely,  compelling  him  to  go 
down  on  his  knees  and  ask  pardon  from  him  whom 
he  had  so  cruelly  sported  with.  The  lesson  was 
remembered  for  many  a  long  year  afterwards. 

To  the  following  circumstance  Sir  Martin  as- 
cribed his  first  artistic  aspirations.  When  he  waa 
about  six  years  old,  he  acoompanied  his  father  and 
aunt  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  his  home.  In  the  bedroom  which  he 
shared  with  his  father,  the  fire-place  was  deco- 
rated with  some  Dutch-tiles,  illustrating  scripture 
subjects.  The  child  looked  on  the  pictorial  won- 
ders with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  immedi- 
ately conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  them.  One 
Sunday-morning,  when  it  was  too  wet  for  him  to 
accompany  the  rest  of  the  family  to  Mass,  he  made 
trial  of  his  artistic  skill  His  efforts,  although  rude 
and  unfinished  enough,  as  might  have  .been  antici- 
pated from  his  tender  age,  still  were  such  as  to 
excite  the  commendation  of  his  friends.  To  en- 
courage and  reward  him,  his  father  presented  him 
with  a  small  drawing  box,  amply  supplied  with 
materials.  He  also  placed  in  his  way  several 
engravings  and  sketches,  more  useful  and  improv- 
ing studies,  probably,  than  the  Dutch-tiles.  Thus, 
says  the  author,  he  "  gave  an  early  stimulus  to  his 
exertions,  which  tended,  no  doubt,  to  develop  a 
passing  whim  into  a  steady  and  ardent  passion  for 
the  art." 

From  Cookstowu,  Mr.  8hee  removed  to  Bray, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Madame 
Marcel  Attracted  by  the  lively  manners  of  the 
child,  and  noticing  probably  his  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  she  offered  to  teach  him 
Trench.  The  offer  was  readily  accepted,  the  little 
pupil  improving  rapidly,  and  very  soon  being  able 
to  converse  with  tolerable  fluency  and  precision. 


♦By  his  son,  Martin  Archer  Shee,  of  the  Middle  Temple 2  vols,  London:  Longman,  Green, Longman, 
indBoberta, 
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Bat  it  was  not  French  alone  he  learnt  in  the  house- 
hold of  Madame  Marcel,  for  the  lady  had  a  man- 
servant, who  was  a  fiddler,  and  the  fiddle  of  the 
lacquey,  sounding  like  the  late  of  Orpheus  to  the 
boy,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  essayed  to 
produce  an  effeot  from  the  magic  strings. 

Now  mutio,  as  Car  as  others  are  concerned,  is 
not  a  negative);  it  is  either  a  positive  source  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  Drawing  may  be  carried  on 
without  materially  inte rfering  with  the  convenience 
of  anyone  but; the  artist;  study  need  not  dis- 
arrange qr  disturb  any  other  than  the  student ;  but 
music  must  exercise  an  influence  on  all  who  are 
not  deaf.  And  little  Martin  Shoe's  music  did 
exercise  a  very  decided  ana*  a  very  irritating  influ- 
ence on  those  who  came  within  sound  of  it. 
The  fiddler,  in  fact,  became  a  nuisance,  and  was 
banished  to  the  garden  to  give  play  to  his  musical 
efforts  and  aspirations. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  l£ac  Evoy  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Dillon,  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  household  of  the  widower.  This 
lady  had  acted  a  mother's  part  by  the  two  boys, 
and  her  absence  was  terribly  felt  both  by  them  and 
by  their  father. 

Scon  after  her  marriage,  Mr.  Shee  gave  up  his 
country  house  and  returned  to  Dublin,  his  elder 
boy  having  obtained  a  situation  in  a  mercantile 
bouse  in  that  city.  Martin  being  only  twelve 
years  of  age  was  too  young  to  maintain  himself, 
but  his  father  wished  to  secure  a  more  regular 
course  of  education  for  him  than  could  be  conve- 
niently found  in  the  country.  He  therefore  placed 
him  in  a  day  school,  conducted  by  a  small  body  of 
Dominican  Friars.  IJere  his  exemplary  conduct 
and  unflagging  diligence  won  for  him  the  commen- 
dation of  his  preceptors ;  as  might  be  expected,  he 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  classical  and  other 
studies.  The  following  anecdote  of  his  school- 
clays  throws  some  light  on  his  general  conduct  :— 

It  dMiBoed  that  one  day  as  be  stood  with  the  rat  of  kit 
class,  boine  the  dealt  of  the  principal,  Father  Frr—  under 
e*aui^aatipn  in  the  mysteries  of  Horace  or  Virgil,  a  question 
addressed  to  his  next  neighbour  in  the  ranks  elicited  an  in- 
correct and  particularly  stolid  answer.  The  pedagogue,  pro- 
voked by  a  degree  of  stupidity  which  seemed  to  call  for  imme- 
diate retribution,  seised  the  open  book  before  him,  and  without 
jarising  his  eyes  from  the  desk,  on  which  probably  lay  some 
object  that  was  dividing  his  attention  with  his  school  duties, 
directed  against  the  offender  a  smart  blow,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  negligent  manner  in  which  it  was  administered, 
missed  its  legitimate  object,  and  alighted  with  editjing  sound 
and  formidable  a-plomb  on  the  innocent  ear  and  cheek  of 
young  Shoe. 

Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes,  and  the  red  blood  rapidly 
mounted  to  the  temples  of  the  astonished  and  indignant 
scholar,  who  felt  that  he  had  never  deserved,  and  until  thai 
moment  had  never  been  subjected  to,  that  form  of  scholastic 
discipline.  Without  uttering  a  word  he  at  once  fell  oat  of 
the  rank,  took  op  bis  hat,  and  deliberately  walking  out  of 
the  school-room  immediately  left  the  house.  Arrived  at 
home,  and  questioned  bjr  his  father  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
unexpected  return  at  an  unusual  hour,  he  related,  with  every 
symptom  of  the  most  violent  indignation,  the  insult  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  concluded  hb  narrative  by 
declaring  that  no  earthly  power  or  authority  should  induce 
him  to  set  his*  foot  again  within  the  sehoel-hoaee  until  he 


had  received  a  distinct  aad  ample  apologj  frees  Ms 
F— .  Reasoning  and  aathoritatrve  reeMeatraaet  was 
alike  employed  in  vain  for  the  pnrpoee  of  altering  ah  » 
eolve.  Perhaps  this  display  of  spirit  warn  eeeretly  acesntssii 
to  his  father,  however  expedient  he  aaaf**  think  jMejajt 
a  tone  of  displeasure  on  t^e  occasion,  for  M»  sake  efik 
general  principle  involved.  Certain  it  is  that  Martin  mm 
his  point,  and  obtained  fuH   eatisflsctiosi    tor  hit  weep. 

father? .indiag  not  only  that  the  boy  oeayeaaBia* 

aha  day,  hot  that  the  next  wore  oa  wisjioat  the  aowaW 


his  «MJi|pat  and  eueonsUbta  pupil,  thoagfct  i*  fduaiaHJ* 
call  on  Mr.  Shee  for  the  combined  purpose  of  inquttj  sal 
explanation,  and  on  ascertaining  the  extent  of  reaetajet 
produced  by  his  unlucky  and  misplaced  aeeanl*,aai  beisgsv 
formed  of  the  terms  on  which  atoee  tee  sejant  dejafty  sf 
his  victim  could  ha  appeased,  be  did  not  herniate  t*  efcft 
the  ftTggft;/wlj  aad  was  content  to  seenre  Use  return  of  as 
«•  pattern-  scholar  by  at  once  offering  the  required  aanfcey. 

The  declining  health  of  Mr.  Shoe  mao>  hw 
anxious  tor  Martin  to  choose  some  paoleaeioa  an 
fatuxe  maintenance.  The  boy  bad  diapbye^  » 
remarkable  a  talent  for  drawing  that  he  aanei 
incMued  to  make  him  an  artist.  Friends  irM  to 
dissuade  him,  alleging,  with  some  degree  cl  feats, 
that  no  lucrative  result  could  be  expect^  for 
many  years.  Eowe?er,  these  arguments  were  ait 
aside  by  both  father  and  son,  and  be  was  received 
as  a  pupil  in  a  school  of  design,  coinnee^ed  wkk 
tae^oyal  Dublin  Society.  *  }Lt.  Robert  L*ajns 
West  presided  over  the  students  in  this  acadeja/, 
and  he  had  considerable  skill  in  the  ekmenUry 
branches  of  the  art. "  To  him  Mr.  Shee  applied, 
asking  lam  for  a  caudft  opinion  of  the  boj's  taieot. 
Mr.  West's  answer  decided  his  future  career. 
"Were  he  my  own  son/' said  Mr.  West,  "J* 
consideration  should  induce  me  to  thwart  him  in  la 
wish  to  enter  on  a  career  in  which  ne  cannot  f$lto 
distinguish  himself.** 

His  father,  however,  was  not  to  know  even  his 
son's  preliminary  success.  Worn  down  by  pecuniary 
and  other  anxieties,  bis  constitution  gave  f*y< 
There  seemed  to  be  no  specific  malady ;  nothing  V°t 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  physical  powers.  On  UuW- 
mas  day,  1783,  he  died  aged  63,  Martin  being  at 
that  time  just  fourteen. 

He  was  left  badly  off.  His  brother  earned 
enough  for  his  own  support,  but  not  enough  to 
pay  (or  Martin's  maintenance.  In  this  emer- 
gency his  aunt,  Mrs.  Dillon,  came  to  him  <*ad 
offered  him  a  home  with  her.  JBut  married  a^aU 
cannot  be  as  independent  as  unmarried  a^nta,  s#d 
the  boy  very  soon  found  this  out  in  the  foiling 
way.  One  night  after  he  had  retii^  to  rjeat,  be.f»* 
surprised  to  hear  an  altercation  going  quia ^ 
next  room  to  his,  in  which  his  aunt  ana  unjjle 
slept.  He  listened,  and  found  that  he  was  bSjiifi 
the  cause  of  the  dispute,  Mr.  Dillon  objecting  to 
the  affection  bestowed  by  his  wife  on  her  nejfcv. 
Then,  says  his  biographer — ■ 

Skint  and  sick  at  heart  at  a  discovery  that  mads  hie 
keenly  sensible  of  his  forlorn  position,  he  felt  not  a  a*oesat'» 
hesitation  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt.  Witaoat 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  davlight  be  rose  and  o^efi 
himself  ae  noiselessly  as  he  could,  and  before  any  of  at 
household  were  stifling,  be  qnietli  stole  data  stain  sals*  ( 
the  house,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  to  eater  it  sgais  * 
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This  was  a  bold  coarse  for  the  boy  to  take,  for 
^ie  bad  neither  money  nor  friends.  He  wandered 
about  the  streets  for  some  hoars,  and  then  called 
qn.  a  tradesman  of  humble  circumstances,  explain- 
ing hit  need  of  occupation  and  asking  him  to  help 
him.  The  tradesmen  scarcely  knew  how  to  help 
the  lad,  but  after  a  few  moments' consideration,  he 
replied  that  these  was  a  small  job  to  be  done,  but 
•oareely  in  Mr.  Shoe's  way,  he  fancied.  <'  This 
wma  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  restoration  of 
thfi  $ppe$  oq  the  dial  p|ate  of  afarge  old  fashioned 
tiwo-piepe,  wl^h.  seined  to  require  renQTatioA.'* 
Martin  closed  with  the  offer  at  once,  neoemng  ten 
ahtttings  and  siipenoe  for  the  labour. 

leaving  secured  cheap  lodgings,  he  returned  to 
Hr.  ^illon's  house  for  his  clothes  and  pther  effects, 
WftWoiDg  iUo  pause  of  his  abrupt  departure,  Mr. 
DiUon  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  momentary 
display  of  ill  temper  which  had  led  to  the  disclo- 
sure, and  was  extremely  anxious  that  Shee  should 
return  and  reajde  with  them  again ;  but  this  he 
poaiti? ejy  refused  to  do.  Seeing  that  he  was  quite 
determined  to  become  independent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dillon  seconded  his  views.  Some  good  lodgings, 
superior  to  those  he  hacl  selected,  were  chosen  for 
biro,  in,  Pam^-street,  PutyLin,  and  there  he  com- 
mqp($4  portrait  painting.  His  first  essay  was  in 
crayons ;  then  he  tried  oils ;  he  was  successful  in 
both  styles.  His  first  portrait  in  oils  was  of  Miss 
Blake,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Blake  of  Ardfry.  This 
young  lady  afterwards  married  the  Earl  of  Brro), 
and,  after  his  death,  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookham  Frere.  His  introduction  to  the  Blake 
family  occured  as  follows, 

"While  engaged  one  day  at  his  eaiel  he  was  informed  that 
Lady  Bleanor  Blake  was*  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  onter 
room,  which  senred  as  his  gallery  or  ante-chamber.  Hating 
desired  the  sertant  to  say  that  he  would  wait  on  her  ladyship 
immediately,  he  shortly  followed  him  into  the  onter  room, 
where  he  found  a  lady  of  fashionable  appearance  busily 
engaged  in  examining  the  pictures  and  drawings  banging 
round  the  spaitment.  She  turned  on  seeing  him  enter,  and 
having  acknowledged  his  bow  by  a  correspondending  saluta- 
tiot,  {tig  quietly  resumed  her  studj  of  the  works  around 
her.  After,  a^eawidcruble  pause  of  some  embarrassment  to 
the  young  artist,  he  ventured  to  inquire  the  qhject  of  her 
vttit.  *1  wished  to  see  Mr.  Shee,  sir,"  was  her  reply.  "  My 
name  is  Shee,  madam.1'  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  believe  my 
business  is  with  your  lather."  "  My  mther,  madam,  I  regret 
to  My,  is  not  living."  "  Dear  me  I  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Shee  the  artist."  "  I  believe, 
,1  am  the  only  person  of  my  name  in  Dublin  who 
i  that  description." 


4  bqgMug  apology  and  explanation  ensued  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Eleanor,  who  at  length  yielded 
to  the.  conviction  that  the  very  youthful  individual 
W^oni  she  had  mistaken  for  a  recently  emancipated 
acKpolbojj  was  no  other,  than  the  artist. 

&«>»&«  ]Nowa  in  Dublin,  he  soon  eouk| 
Bealiae  a  snfteknt  income  to  enable  him  to  lire 
rospectabjy,  and  enter  into  cheerful  society.  He 
was;  particularly  fond  of  dramatic  amusements,  ancl, 
was  induced  on  one  occasion  to  join  in  private, 
theatricals  and  play  the  part  of  Lothario  in  Rowe'a 
tragedy  of  %'  "Pajr  Teniteni/'     %  fellow 


actors  were  some  young  students,  members  of  an 
academy  for  university  preparation,  kept  by  Dr. 
Bali.  As  8hee  was'  not  m  any  way  connected 
with  this  establishment,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
merits  as  an  actor  obtained  for  him  the  compli- 
ment of  being  requested  to  take  the  principal 
part. 

Before  long  be  tirep!  p£  Dublin,  theatres  and 
Dublin  people,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
London.  His  friends  dissuaded  him,  urging  his 
present  success  in  the  Irish  capital ;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  embarked  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1788,  for  Liverpool.  He  carried  with  him 
several  letters  of  introduction  to  men  of  note ;  but 
these  did  not  help  him  much.  Borne  persons 
received  him  coldly,  others  with  a  sort  of  negative 
or  apathetic  kindness. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  within 
the  limited  number  of  those  whom  he  considered 
his  friends,  were  Pope  the  actor,  and  Mrs.  Pope, 
the  first  in  a  trio  of  wives. 

But  Pope  and  Shee,  although  such  excellent 
friends,  were  totally  dissimilar  in  some  of  their  tastes. 
The  former  was  both  a  gourmand  and  gourmet ;  the 
latter  remarkably  abstemious.  The  following 
anecdote,  whieh  occurred  many  years  after,  is 
amusing.  Pope  was  dining  with  Mr.  Shee  in 
Cavendish-square : — 

The  port  sod  claret  were  making  their  accustomed  rounds 
during  the  desert,  probably  at  an  exemplar?  pace,  for  Mr. 
Shee,  although  little  short  of  a  teetotaller  himself,  retained 
something  of  the  Hibernian  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  brisk 
circulation  of  the  bottle  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies. 
So  far  all  was  well,  bnt  at  each  successive  circuit  of  the 
ambulatory  "coasters,"  Pope's  observant  eve  detected  the 
suspicious  fact  that  his  host,  though  prompt  to  expedite 
their  rotary  progress,  never  had  recourse  to  their  contents, 
but  occasionally,  and,  as  it  seemed  rather  surreptitiously, 
helped  himself  from  a  small  unobtrusive  decanter  that  re- 
mained stationary  at  (lis  right  hand,  and  through  the  clear 
crystal  of  which  shone  a  bright  amber -coloured  liquid,  sug- 
gestive of  the  purest  Amontillado  vintsge.  Eager  to  expose 
and  defeat  so  inhospitable  a  monopoly,  Pope  suddenly  apos- 
trophised Uh  host  in  loud  and  jeering  tones: — "Come,  come, 
mj  good  friend,  I  perceive  that  you  are  nursing  something 
good  there,  for  your  own  private  drinking.  That  decanter 
has  asm  I  at  your  side.  But  it  won't  do;  Til  trouble 
you  for  a  glass."  "  Oh  I  willingly,1'  answered  his  Amphi- 
tryon, in  apparent  confusion.  "I  was  just  about  to  ask  your 
opinion  of  it.'1  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ho 
poured  out  a  bumper  into  the  glass  which  Pope's  eager 
hand  extended  for  the  purpose.  The  triumphant  con  no  is 
seor  raised  the  sparkling  goblet  to  the  light,  aud  then 
drained  the  contents  at  a  single  draught.  But  no  sooner 
had  ne  done  so  than  a,  loud  exclamation  of  horror  and  dis- 
may bunt  from  his  lips,  while  his  (ace  wore  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  disgust.  "By  the ,"  he  exclaimed,  splut- 
tering into  , his  floger-glass,  "its— its  nothing  but  — -." 
r  Toast  and  water/'  quietly  observed  Mr.  Shee ;  "  a  beverage 
to  which  Baillie  restricts  me,  bnt  I'm  afraid  it's  not  much  in 
your  line/'  A  general  burst  of  langhter  from  the  reat  of 
the  company  completed  the  mortification  of  the  discomfited 
gourmet. 

A  lengthened  residence  in  London  brought 
Shee  into  the  society  of  the  various  artistic  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  day.  Of  Qpie,  the  painter, 
for  wiiom  he  conceived  a  strong  friendship,  he 
soeaka  in  the  following  terms, : — 
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I  have,  he  aaye,  writing  to  his  kosher,  bet*  iatrodaced 
to  Mr,  Opia,  who  It,  to  maaaers  and  appeeraeoe,  at  great  a 
olowa  aad  at  stupid  a  lookiaf  fellow  at  ever  I  tat  my  ajaa 
oa.  Notsiag  bat  incontrovertible  proof  of  tha  feet  oould 
force  aw  to  think  him  eapaUe  of  anything  abora  the  sphere 
of  a  journeyman  carpenter,— so  little  hat  nature,  io  this  in- 
stance, proportioned  exterior  graoa  to  inward  worth.  He 
approved  of  my  copy,  aad  told  me,  (to  aae  hie  own  expres- 
sion), ha  would  ha  glad  to  tee  aw  any  Una  at  all.  I  intend 
ealling  apoa  hiai  ooeaaioeauy,  tor  I  know  him  to  be  a  good 
painter,  aad  notwithetaadiag  appearaneee  are  to  aiaoh 
agatoat  him,  ha  it,  I  an  told,  a  moat  aaaaibla  and  learned 


Idmund  Burke  was  another  of  Shoe's  friends ; 
lie  did  him  good  service  bj  a  personal  introduction 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  month  of  No? ember,  1790. 

The  next  few  years  of  Mr.  Shoe's  life  are  un- 
eventful and  uninteresting.  He  went  through  the 
various  struggles  and  trials  of  an  artist's  life, 
meeting  the  same  persons,  and  going  through  the 
same  career  as  others  of  his  day  and  profession. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1796,  he  was  married  at 
Paddington  Church  to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Power,  Esq.,  of  Youghall,  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  Before  this  event,  he  had  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Academy.  The  principal  of  these  pic- 
tures were, — "  Jephtha's  Daughter,"  "  A  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Jerningbam,"  and  two  por- 
traits, one  of  Addingtoo,  and  another  of  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir,  Anthony  Carlisle.  The  two  latter 
contributed  mostly  to  his  reputation.  The  author 
says:— 

Both  subject*  were  well  calculated,  though  in  different 
waya,  to  call  forth  the  beat  energies  of  the  painter,  and  bj 
the  oontratt  they  present ed  in  age,  character,  and  expression, 
they  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  display  of  hit 
varied  powers,  in  all  the  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  a  refined 


Tha  worthy  magistrate,  a  man  advanced  in  life,  and  with 
that  portly  expansion  of  person  which,  to  judge  by  the  re* 
cords  of  cotemporary  portraiture,  would  teem  to  have  been, 
at  that  time,  more  generally  characteristic  of  elderly  geatle- 
inen  thaa  it  it  in  our  day,  was  remarkable  for  one  of  those 
matsive  and  gravely  intelligible  count enanoet  which  admit  of 
a  broad,  bold,  and  deep  style  of  treatment  in  drawing  and 
colouring,  while  they  present  clear  and  distinct  points  of  in- 
dividual physiognomy,  highly  favourable  to  the  labours  of 
the  portrait-painter  in  the  production  of  a  likeness.  Mr. 
Carlisle,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  at  the  period  in  question, 
a  strikingly  handsome  young  man,  whose  air,  figure,  and 
cast  of  features,  of  an  aristocratic  character,  were  well  suited 
to  tha  picturesque  costume,  rather  coventional  in  its  general 
effect  than  strictly  historical  In  the  accuracy  of  its  details, 
which  the  artist  adopted  in  tha  delineation  of  his  friend, 
(Mr.  Carlisle),  ander  tha  description  of  a  Vandyke  dress. 

Parts  of  these  portraits  were  pronounced  by  a 
oompetent  judge  to  be  equal  to  Vandyke.  In 
1802,  Mr.  Bhee  went  to  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  dated  "  Hotel  des  Strangers,  Rue  Vivienne," 
we  find  him  saying,  "  Paris  pleases  me  much,  and 
surprises  me  more.  London  is  a  city  of  shops, 
and  Paris  an  assemblage  of  palaces.  The  one  is 
comfort  and  convenience  rising  into  elegance,  the 
other,  splendour  and  magnificence  falling  into 
decay.  Paris  is  a  city  for  a  painter  to  look  at ; 
London  is  the  place  for  him  to  live  in/*    Had 


Mr.  Shoe  lived  in  the  present  day,  he  would  have 
seen  the  "  decay  "  stopped,  and  the  "  magnificence* 
increased  by  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  following  letter  is  an  amusing  and  graphic 
description  of  the  French  capital  in  1802.  It  was 
written  to  Mrs.  Dillon,  his  aunt : — 

Paris,  at  to  its  houses,  its  habits,  and  its  inhnbiUata,  it  a 
kind  of  near  world  to  a  stranger  froas  oar  iauade,  snort 
splendid,  more  aiegaifieeat  thaa  London,  bat  by  no  aneaanse 
neat,  to  comfortable,  nor  to  large, — more  populous  for  its 
size,  more  crowded  ia  its  streets,  more  aameroea  and 
gorgeous  ia  ita  palaces  aad  public  buildings,  and  mora  liberal 
and  extensive  in  all  ita  public  eetablfcbmenia.  The  whole 
city,  built  of  stone,  or  ttaeeoed  to  reatmUe  it;  the  ample 
exhibiting  the  ludicrous  in  all  its  varieties,  at  once  eJagaat 
and  outre,  carrying  fashion  to  its  extreme,  and  setting  cari- 
cature at  delance.  An  inconsistent  mixture  of  aaeamaess 
aad  awgniioence  runs  through  tha  whole  nation,  thai  alter- 
nately excites  oar  ridicule  and  oar  admiration.  Tha  rage  of 
ornament  it  the  passion  of  the  place.  It  pervades  all  ranks, 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  country,  in  a  torrent  of  felee 
taste  and  frippery  profusion.  Hotels,  splendid  as  palacea, — 
palaces  filthy  at  pigttyet;  every  man  with  whiskers  and  ear- 
rings meeting  under  bit  chin ;  every  woman,  from  Madame 
Bonaparte,  at  St.  Goad,  to  the  oyster-wench  who  attends 
the  tablet  of  an  eatiag-houte,  with  pendants  reaching  to  her 
shoulders,  a  sparkliag  cross  or  locket  on  her  breast,  and  her 
hair  turned  up  a  la  Grecqae.  The  plunder  of  the  world  has 
enriched  Paris  with  tieasnrea  of  art  beyond  number  and 
above  praise.  In  short,  Italy  it  now  in  Paris.  Politically 
speaking,  there  is  about  aa  much  freedom  io  France  aa  ia 
Algiers.  The  word  of  the  little  great  man  it  law  awl 
gospel 

The  latter  sentence  might  apply  to  the  present 
time.  The  rate  of  travelling  was  rather  different 
in  Mr.  Shoe's  day  to  what  it  is  in  our  own.  He 
left  London  on  Monday  morning;  and,  travelling 
post,  only  reached  Paris  on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock. 
An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  Exhi- 
bitions of  the  Royal  Academy,  more  entertaining 
than  flattering  to  the  subjects  of  it.  Mr.  Slice 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  sent,  among  other 
contributions,  two  large  pictures,  the  scene  of  the 
one  being  taken  from  Shakespeare's  play  of  the 
Tempest,  the  other  being  "  Satan  calling  up  his 
Legions.9*  Walking  round  the  rooms,  Mr.  Shoe 
encountered  an  elderly  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  scanned  the  piotures  with  a  dissatisfied 
air: — 

In  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Shea, 
as  to  the  general  effects  of  the  exhibition,  he  replied,  M  Way, 
Sir,  it  it  wall  enough  in  ita  way ;  but  I  cannot  imagine,  Sir, 
what  possesses  the  artists  to  send  such  large  ugly  things  to 
the  exhibition.  Now,  there  for  instance,**  continued  he, 
pointing  up  with  biteane  to  Proeperoand  Miranda,  "there's 
a  great  ugly  thing,  Sir,— aad  there  again,  Sir,"  tarnaag 
round,  and  with  equal  disgust  directing  hie  cane  towards 
Satan,  "  there's  another  great  ugly  thing.  What,  eaa  the 
painters  mean  by  it."  The  unlucky  artist,  leas  mortised  by 
the  severity  of  the  remark  than  amased  at  the  naivete  which 
had  led  bit  critical  friend  to  select  one  of  the  chief  dehn* 
quants, -aa  the  depository  of  bit  uncomplimentary  onsnioat 
on  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  exhibition,  aataatai, 
with  well  assamad  gravity,  to  the  sweeping  and  generalised 
condemnation  of  the  offeoding  works ;  observing  that  the 
infatuation  of  the  perpetrators  was  really  anaccoumtahie  aad 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Of  course  the  old  gentleman  was  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  artists.     In  182Q,  West,  the  former 
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President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  dying,  it  was  a 
question  whether  Lawrence  or  Shee  should  succeed 
him ;  the  former  was  elected.  He  retained  this 
honourable  distinction  for  ten  years,  and  was  then 
in  his  turn  succeeded  by  bis  friend,— the  contest 
this  time  lying  between  Mr.  Shee  and  Wilkie. 
The  new  President  was  presented  to  the  King,  re- 
ceiving from  his  Majesty  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

In  1899,  after  some  preliminary  essays  and 
minor  works,  Mr.  Shee  came  out  as  a  novelist. 
His  book  "  Oldcourt,"  published  anonymously,  did 
not  take,  and  met  with  little  consideration  from 
either  the  public  or  the  press. 

His  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy  as  its 
President  was  the  important  point  of  Mr.  8hee*s 
career.  It  is  circumstantially  detailed  in  the 
work  before  us,  and  may  be  interesting  in  the 
whole,  but  does  not  admit  of  extract,  we  there- 
fore pass  it  o?er  and  come  to  the  year  1846,  when 
8ir  Martin  announced  his  resolution  of  resigning 
the  President's  chair,  which  had  then  been  con- 
ferred on  him  for  fifteen  successive  years.  "  Ad- 
vanced age,**  he  says,  "  severe  and  long  protracted 
illness,  with  other  causes,  have  conspired  to  unfit 
me  for  active  exertion,  and  admonish  me  that  to 
make  way  for  more  vigorous  powers  is  as  much  a 
measure  of  justice  to  the  Academy,  as  of  release  to 
me  from  a  responsibility  which  I  am  no  longer 
competent  to  undertake.  As  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  any 
duty  which  the  interests  of  our  art  or  the  Academy 
appeared  to  require  of  me,  I  trust  I  may  confi- 
dently hope  that,  in  now  withdrawing  from  the 
field,  in  my  seventy-sixth  year,  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  deserting  my  post  or  quitting  it  pre- 
maturely." 

His  decision  was  energetically  combated  by  his 
fellow  academicians.  Tbey  offered  to  make  his 
duties  meet  his  strength,  saying  that  the  more 
onerous  of  them  should  be  performed  by  deputy. 
At  this  time  he  was  both  greatly  surprised  and 
gratified  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  offering 
him  a  pension  of  £900  per  annum,  and  suggesting 
that  it  should  be  settled  on  Lady  Shee  instead  of 
on  himself. 

The  academicians,  also,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity,  voted  that  a  farther  sum  of  £800  per 
annum  should  be  paid  to  him  out  of  the  Academic 
funds.  This  latter  arrangement  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  until  all  the  preliminaries  bad  been 
arranged,  and  the  sign  manual  of  the  Queen,  the 
patroness  of  the  Royal  Academy,  affixed  to  the 
deed,  thus  making  the  rejection  of  the  stipend  an 
impossibility. 

The  unexpected  and  sudden  death  of  Lady 
Shee  frustrating  the  intention  of  the  Crown  with 
regard  to  the  pension  settled  on  her,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  transferred  to  his  "  three 
daughters,  and  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them 
for  life."  The  arrangement  was  carried  into 
effect. 


The  death  of  Lady  Shee  was  a  severe  trial  to  Sir 
Martin,  After  that  lamentable  event,  he  lived  in 
complete  retirement  with  his  three  unmarried 
daughters.  The  complaint  he  had  suffered  from 
for  years,  now  made  its  reappearance.  Reading 
or  writing  aceellerated  all  the  symptoms,  and  he 
was  dependent  on  his  children  for  all  his  comfort 
or  amusement.  It  became  the  business  and  plea- 
sure of  their  lives  to  make  him  happy. 

In  the  year  1850,  his  strength  rapidly  declined. 
The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  occurring  but  a  few 
weeks  before  his  own,  affected  him  visibly.  "  On 
the  morning  after  the  day  when  the  news  of  the 
sad  accident  had  reached  Brighton,  in  answer  to  an 
anxious  inquiry  after  his  own  health  from  one  of 
his  family,  he  exclaimed,  with  melancholy  emphasis, 
'  What  does  it  matter  how  I  am,  when  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  statesman  in  the  country  lies  at 
the  point  of  death  f  What  is  the  value  of  my  life 
in  comparison  with  his  f '  Within  a  few  weeks  he 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  weakness.  On 
the  16th  of  August  he  was  prostrate."  To  his 
sons  who  were  standing  around  his  bed,  he  thus 
addressed  himself: — "  Do  not,'*  said  he,  "  dp  not 
wish  for  long  life ;  you  see  the  state  to  which  I  am 
reduced."  This  was  the  last  connected  sentence 
that  he  uttered.  He  lingered  during  the  Saturday 
and  8unday  in  a  state  of  continued,  or  but  par- 
tially interrupted  unconsciousness.  On  Monday 
the  19th,  about  six  in  the  afternoon,  he  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  completed  his  eightieth  year  on 
the  30th  of  the  preceding  month  of  December, 
1849. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Academy  proposed 
that  he  should,  after  the  precedent  of  8ir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  be  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  but, 
as  his  circumstances  on  his  retirement  from  active 
life  were  anything  but  wealthy,  a  less  costly  mode 
of  interment  was  preferred  by  his  family. 

On  the  evening  of  Holiday,  the  26th  of  Angost,  the 
ftmertl  office  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chareb  wm  performed 
over  hit  coffin,  at  hii  residence  in  PartHon  Colonnade,  ia 
the  pretence  of  hie  family,  by  the  Bar.  W.  Byaier,  and  oa 
the  following  morning  bit  remains  were  removed  to  their 
last  earthly  reiting-place,  in  the  Brighton  Cemetery,  the 
burial  eerviee  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  hating  been  pre- 
▼ionaly  read  over  them  in  the  adjoining  pariah  ehmreh. 

Thus,  then,  ends  the  life  of  the  eminent  painter. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  memoir  is  interesting;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  it  pre-eminently  dry.  His 
life  was  uneventful,  save  in  the  particular  of  his 
justly  acquired  fame.  The  persons  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  were  those  of  whom  we  have 
read  twenty  times,  and  the  very  scanty  anecdotes 
told  of  them  through  the  present  volumes  are 
neither  racy  nor  graphic 

Sir  Martin  was  one  of  the  men  of  the  day,  and 
as  such  his  life  deserves  notice;  but  we  cannot 
recommend  the  present  book  to  the  lovers  of  inci- 
dent or  the  searchers  for  mere  amusement  in 
reading. 
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ST  wrtM  BlYLBSj  AtTTHtfE  Of  "  tMtiVLk  TUIA,**  *C. 


CANTO  in, 

L 

A  BBIDB  AT  LAST. 

At  ebb  of  tide  a  rustic  Found  them  there. 
Her  pallid  face  was  laid  upon  his  breast ; 
Amidst  his  men  lbcks  her  golden  hair 
Shone  like  the  soft  light  in  the  shadowy  west, 
And  like  on  angel  with  its  gentle  care, 
Darkness  had  crept  around  their  quiet  rest ; 
Only  the  wares  receding  from  the  land, 
Broke  the  deep  silence  of  the  lonely  strand. 

Then  from  the  Tillage  eame  a  rustic  throng, 
Mov'd  by  the  sad  tale  of  the  Lily'a  fete, 
And  with  a  touch  so  tender,  yet  so  strong, 
They  bore  the  lifeless  ones  in  simple  stated 
Then  in  the  torchlight  slowly  paatfd  along 
The  sad  procession,  to  her  father's  gat*; 
Onee  more  in  the  old  hall— by  Gerald's  side, 
In  death— alas,  in  death,— but  still  his  bride. 


n. 

WBOVO  HOT  THE  DfilD. 

Wrong  not  the  dead  with  tears ! 

Think  not  the  spirit  fears 
To  cast  away  its  earthly  bonds  of  clay, 
To  rise  from  death  io  everlasting  day. 

Wrong  not  the  dead  with  tears ! 

A  glorious,  bright  to-morrow, 
Endeth  a  weary  life  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

The  autumn  sun 
Gildeth  the  Tillage  spire,  then  sinks  to  rest, 
LeaTing  the  phantom  shade  of  parting  day 
Brooding  with  softening  wing}  the  radiant  west, 
Hooding  the  hills  with  light,  fadeth  in  gloom  away, 
And  now  is  heard  the  sound  of  Tillage  bell; 
Mournfully  swelling  with  each  fitful  breeze, 
Now  echoing  far  and  wide  the  funeral  knell, 
Then  dying  midst  the  darkening  forest  trees. 
81owly  appeareth  round  the  hillside  steep 
A  little  band  of  mourners  for  the  dead; 
Two  weary  hearts  have  sunk  at  last  to  sleep, 
Two  happy  spirits  to  their  home  have  fled. 

Wrong  not  the  dead  with  ttart  1 

Mourners,  why  should  ye  weep? 
Hot  for  the  children  who  hare  fallen  asleep 

Upon  their  mother's  breast ! 
Weep  for  the  Irving j  those  whom  death  hath  left 
Of  a  loTed  sister  or  a  friend  bereft; 
'Tit  Tain  to  tell  the  nxmrner  to  rejoice, 
While  deep  within  is  felt  the  lored  one's  Toice  1 
Mourn  for  the  liTing  if  thy  tears  must  oome. 

Wrong  not  the  dead  with  tears  I 

Think  not  that  death  appears 
But  as  a  friend,  to  bear  the  wanderers  home. 


It  was  a  solemn  sight ;  the  waring  plume 
Bent  gently,  as  the  wind's  chill  breath  swept  bjj 
The  hearse  that  bore  the  prisoners  to  the  teat* 
8hrouded  as  tho*  it  mourned  man's  destiny. 

Then  in  the  stillness  rose  a  Toice— 

"  The  spirit  cannot  die ; 
Child  of  mortality,  thou  ihajest  rejoice 

in  imtoortahty. 
What  tho'  the  beautiful  is  loti  to  thee  ? 

let  is  there  oomfdrt  given,— 
Spirit  hath  gained  a  glorious  victory; 

She  Is  mere  fair  in  heaven* 
What  tho*  the  brave  and  true  lie  stiH'd  iadsttk? 

Like  seed  east  in  the  earth, 
Truth  may  not  perish  with  the  fleeting  breath, 

But  waits  a  nobler  birth.. 
0  friend;  0  ail  who  loved  the  betutebwe  fen* 

Now  ooid  beneath  the  add, 
Know  that  their  spirits*  freed  from  earth's  wM 
atoraUH 

Beat  peacefully  with  God. 

And  oh  their  graves  full  many  a  tear  was  sued, 
And  one  by  one  the  mourners  passed  away ; 
Then,  as  t  gazed  upon  the  mounds  of  clay, 
A  Voioe  seemed  swelling  up,  as  from  the  dead,— 

"  Wrong  not  the  dead  with  tears! 

Think  not  the  spirit  fears 
To  oast  away  its  earthly  bonds  of  clay, 
To  rise  in  death  io  everlasting  day. 

Wrong  not  the  dead  with  tears ! 

A  glorious,  bright  to-morrow, 
Endeth  a  weary  life  of  pain  and  sorrow. 


m. 


i  mono  mosul  or  ffmfoB  is 

APPLIED  OBHSBAU.T. 

Lorig  before  the  storm  abated. 
Where  the  hapless  maiden  lay, 
When  her  lover  ran  away, 

As  I  have  before  related, 
Came  the  dawning  of  the  day* 

Ana  the  daylight  upwards  stealing} 
Gleamed  neon  the  thunder-*l<*o\ 

While  across  her  fancy  stealing; 

Game  a  certain  kind  of  feeiiftf^ 
That  some  sound  waa  rather  loud; 

Then  she  gave  a  kind  of  shiver, 
As  she  opened  wide  her  eyes, 
And  with  wild  ana  dread  surprise, 

Saw  the  red  flash  dance  and  quiver, 
Almost  in  her  aching  eyes.    * 

Sbwly  were  her  thoughts  ofliltwfcd; 
But  at  last  she  recollected 

All  about  the  night  before, 
And  the  shock  that  unexpected 

Stretched  her  on  the  ruined  floor. 


ton 
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Stiff,  and  oold,  and  wet,  and  weary* 
Scarcely  could  she  rise  again, 

And  the  scene  was  still  so  dreary, 

And  she  felt  so  very  weary, — 
Every  limb  seemed  full  of  pain. 

Then  her  last  night's  walk  retracing, 
Slowly  did  6he  wend  her  way, 
Many  times  obliged  to  stay, 

Trembling  at  the  thought  of  facing 
Anyone  at  all  that  day. 

But  at  last  the  journey  ended, 

When  she  reached  the  farm  once  more, 
Creeping  in  as  she  intended 

As  she  out  had  crept  before ; 

Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  door, 

When  it  opened,  and  her  sister 
Stood  before  her  on  the  sill, 
Took  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her— 
To  her  deep  confusion,  kissed  here- 
with a  sisterly  good  will. 

Fhillis  took  the  poor  wet  creature, 
-   Laid  her  warmly  in  her  bed ; 
You  oould  see  by  every  feature 
What  a  loving  gentle  creature 
Phillls  was  from  heart  to  head. 

Not  a  question  did  she  ask  her 
That  bould  teaze  her  or  distress, 

Never  did  she  think  to  task  her 
As  to  how  she'd  spoil' t  her  dress, 
Or  such  awkward  questions  press. 

Bat  through  weakness,  pain,  and  fever, 

PhilHs  watched  with  loving  care, 
Never  did  she  fail  or  leave  her, 
Shrinking  from  the  breath  of  fever, 
Pining  for  the  pleasant  air  ; 

Till  the  patient's  eye  grew  brighter, 
And  the  rote  came  to  her  ebeek, 

And  the  watcher's  heart  grew  lighter. 
As  she  heard  her  sister  speak, 
Though  in  accents  low  and  weak. 

liven  then  the  luckless  maiden 
Did  not  understand  the  case. 
And  she  turned  with  blushing  face, 

And  a  conscience  heavy  laden, 
As  of  one  in  deep  disgrace. 

But  she  could  no  longer  carry, 

Hidden  in  her  troubled  mind, 
All  the  sad  misdeeds  of  Harry  ; 

Never  should  her  sister  marry 
The  falsest  of  a  faithless  kind. 

Rather  should  her  sister  scorn  her 
For  the  part  that  she  had  played, 
Than  should  Phillis  be  betrayed ! 

Ble  would  tell  her,  she  would  warn  her 
Of  the  plot  that  he  had  laid. 


Half  amused  did  Phillis  listen 

To  her  sister's  luckless  tale  ; 
Then  a  tear  was  seen  to  glisten, 
And  she  bent  herself  to  listen, 
And  her  loving  face  grew  pale. 

"  Stay,  dear  sister,"  cried  poor  Phillis, 

"  Wait  until  we  hear  some  more ; 
Harry  faithless  to  his  Phillis — 
Harry  faithless  F  Why  he  still  is 
Courting  me  as  heretofore. 

When  the  patient,  to  recover, 

Came  down  stairs  to  breathe  the  air, 
And  prepared  to  meet  her  lover — 
Her  most  wicked,  faithless  lover, 
Who  now  courted  Phillis  there— 

What  was  her  unfeigned  wonder 
When  she  saw  him  there  alone  ! 

Surely  she  had  made  some  blunder, 
If  this  was  Harry  she  must  own 
Twas  not  the  Harry  she  had  known. 

Never  had  the  thought  once  struck  her 
That  two  men  might  bear  one  name ; 

Very  dear  the  lesson  cost  her, 
Out  at  last  the  mystery  came — 
Both  Harry,  yet  not  both  the  same. 

Yery  soon  did  Phillis  marry 
With  the  Harry  number  one  ; 

What  he  felt — the  other  Harry, 
After  all  that  he  had  done, 
Does  not  in  this  story  run ; 

But,  in  passing,  I  may  mention 
That  since  that  unlucky  night) 
When  be  took  his  hasty  flight, 

He  had  not  the  least  intention 
To  meet  the  other  Harry's  sight. 

And  the  maiden  learned  this  moral, 
Learned  to  act  upon  it  then — 
Here  I  trace  it  with  my  pen — 

Rosy  cheeks  and  lips  of  coral, 
Should  be  kept  for  honest  men. 


rv. 

AKD  LAST. 

The  last  sketch  in  my  hand,  a  shadowy  one ; 
Deep  shadows  cross  it  like  a  cypress  shade. 
The  last  sketch  in  my  hand,  and  I  have  done  3 
Back  in  the  folio  sketch  by  sketch  is  laid. 

♦  **».* 

The  same  old  manor  house,  a  storm  once  more 
That  makes  the  strong  walls  tremble  in  the  blast ; 
And  from  the  lonely  tower,  as  heretofore, 
The  faint  ray  of  a  flickering  lamp  is  cast. 
Time  has  passed  roughly  with  the  grey  old  pile, 
Since  the  fair  flower  that  bloom'd  amidst  it  died ; 
And  now  the  vaulted  arch  and  crumbling  aisle 
Tremble  at  storms  that  once  their  strength  defied. 
But  Aubrey — 'twas  not  Time  that  left  his  trace 
Upon  the  hollow  cheek  and  silvered  hair, 
That  lined  the  brow,  and  blanched  the  pallid  face, 
Not  Time  alone  had  laid  his  finger  there. 


3*8 

On  such  a  night,  there  came  an  unseen  guest, 
Resistless,  tho*  unrecognised  in  form  ; 
The  few  retainers  Aubrey  still  possess' d 
Heard  not  the  cries  that  mingled  with  the  blast. 

When  Leonard  came  the  unseen  guest  had  fled, 
And  Aubrey  with  him,  on  the  stormy  wind ; 
Only  the  mask,  the  thing  we  call  "  the  dead,9' 
The  house  untenanted,  was  left  behind. 


Then  from  the  desolate  room,  in  wild  despair, 
Into  the  storm  he  fled. 


Here  may  the  foKo  olose ;  the  grey  goose  quifl, 
Worn  past  all  hope  from  kindly  mending  knife. 
Here  Pegasus  may  fold  bis  wings  at  wiD, 
And  so  retire  once  more  to  prifate  life. 


MAEA. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Wb  exohanged  no  rows — he  ga?e  me  no  love* 
token ;  but  be  said  he  loved  me— and  in  simple 
faith  I  believed  him.  That  assuranee  was  all  my 
heart  craved,  and  to  be  loved  by  Sydney  Raleigh 
was  reward  enough  for  long  dreary  years  of  hope- 
less idolatry. 

..... 

Mr.  Raleigh  was  practical,  and  he  smiled  at  my 
weakness  (for  in  sooth  I  was  but  a  fond,  clinging, 
silly  dreamer  after  all);  but  it  pleased  him  to  see 
me  bright  and  happy;  truly  love  had  made  me  a 
child  again. 

Mr.  Raleigh  shewed  no  difference,  and  in  the 
calm  happiness  of  the  passing  hour,  the  future  was 
all  unthought  of.  Life  had  no  ills  that  I  could 
not  bravely  meet  now ;  secure  in  a  love  which  would 
guard  me  against  every  evil— wherefore  should  I 
doubt  f  They  who  torture  the  heart  with  mis- 
givings, and  doubts,  and  jealousies  know  not  love, 
for  love  and  faith  are  inseparable. 

I  could  now  smile  at  my  former  misery — when 
I  knew  not  if  I  was  beloved  or  not ;  and  it  now 
seemed  passing  strange  how  I  should  ever  have 
felt  a  pang  when  Mr.  Raleigh  brought  cousin  Nel- 
lie ;  and  yet  it  was  wonderful  that  he  should  love 
me.  Surely  I  had  not  dreamed  that  he  said  he 
did,  and  all  was  after  my  clinging,  but  a  dream. 

The  future  was  never  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Raleigh 
he  went  and  came  to  Well  Park  as  of  old,  and  no 
change  took  place.  The  snows  melted  away,  the 
frosen  waters  were  unbound,  the  first  pure  flower 
of  spring  lifted  its  pale  faoe  to  be  kissed  by  the 
light — the  winter  had  fled.  Time  was  passing  on, 
and  the*  future,  never  spoken  of,the  dim,  shadowy 
distance  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

Cousin  Nellie  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence, 
and  Miss  Scott  favoured  me  with  an  occasional 
letter.  Her  letters  savoured  always  of  the  mar- 
vellous. The  romance  of  tlin  hermitage  was  for- 
gotten ;  Miss  Scott  had  found  a  new  theme.     Mr. 


8oott  had  recently  added  a  small  estate  to  his  nu- 
merous possessions,  and  thither  he  had  removed 
with  the  intention  of  making  thereon  his  perma- 
nent residence.  Miss  Scott's  explorations  in  and 
about  Max  Marc  had  resulted  in  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence, which  I  was  privileged  to  read  aloud 
to  Mrs.  8t.  Clair,  who  not  unfrequeutly  employed 
me  as  her  amanuensis  and  private  secretary.  Mrs. 
8t.  Clair  disliked  gossip,  and  nothing  relating  to 
Max  Mare  seemed  to  interest  her  save  the  fact  of 
its  being  likely  to  be  the  home,  for  some  years  at 
least,  of  ber  young  favourite,  cousin  Nellie,  I, 
who  bad  a  strong  spice  of  the  romantic  in  my  na- 
ture, like  poor  Miss  8cott,  found  myself  amssiBgW 
interested  in  her  minute  details ;  and  a  sketch  of 
Max  Mare,  sent  by  cousin  Nellie,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  beauties  of  the  little  witch's 
borne,  and  its  surrounding  scenery. 

It  was  singular  that  Miss  Scott,  whom  no  one 
could  accuse  of  inquisitivenes,  never  remored  frost 
one  locality  to  another,  but  she  found  something 
remarkable  to  enlarge  and  comment  upon.  Max 
Msre  had  its  storj,  but  so  had  Rockville,  and  Miss 
Scott's  interest  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel 
Eleanor  sometimes  mentioned  Rockville  in  her 
letters,  and  perhaps  that  made  me  curious  to  know 
more  about  the  long  uninhabited  mansion. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  wrote  cousin  Nellie, 
"  the  young  heir  is  coming  home  at  last,  and  he 
has  never  seen  Rockville,  they  say ;  is  it  not 
stranger 

"  We  are  all  bustle  and  excitement  here,"  wrote 
Miss  8cott,  "  in  daily  expectation  of  Captain  Les- 
ter. It  is  quite  true  he  has  never  seen  RockviDe, 
for  it  appears  the  late  Mr.  Lester  took  a  dislike  to 
the  place ;  he  went  abroad  before  his  marriage, 
and  never  returned.  Captain  Lester  was  born  ea 
the  continent,  was  educated  in  foreign  parts,  and 
has  held  a  commission  three  years ;  he  only  comes 
to  Rockville  to  take  possession,  and  will  almost 
immediately  rejoin  the  army,  it  is  said — lucky  is 
having  his  company  in  three  years." 

Another  letter; — 

"  Captain  Lester  is  looked  for  to-morrow;  he 
has  already  distinguished  himself,  and  his  name 
has  been  honourably  mentioned.  He  will  be  a 
nine  day's  wonder,  and  will  be  feted  and  flattens! 
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m  though  he  were  In  reality  some  great  conquering 
hero" 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Cousin  Nellie  wrote : — 

M  My  first  grown  up  ball  "how  I  wish  Mara 
could  be  here  now.  Papa  has  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  Captain  Lester,  and  I  believe  it  is  more  on  his 
account  he  gives  this  ball,  than  to  do  honour  to  my 
birthday.     Dear  Papa,  it  is  very  good  of  him.9' 

"  Dear  Mara,  Aunt  Marian  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  ball ;  I  was  so  flattered  and  frightened 
that  indeed  I  hardly  remember  anything.  Aunt 
Marian  says  it  was  a  grand  affair,  and  Papa  spared 
no  expense.  Captain  Lester  danced  with  me  first, 
and  although  I  must  have  appeared  to  him  ex- 
tremely awkward  and  stupid,  he  manifested  no 
superiority,  but  came  often  beside  me,  and  made 
me  feel  at  ease  with  bim." 

In  one  letter  was  a  flower  from  Rookville ;  Cap- 
tain Lester  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Max  Mare, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  tho  young  soldier  was 
in  no  hurry  to  join  his  regiment. 

A  month  later  Miss  8oott  wrote  : — 

"  We  are  all  gaiety  and  animation  since  Captain 
Lester  came  amongst  us — indeed,  he  is  just  the 
one  to  receive  honour,  he  takes  it  so  humbly.  He 
comes  pretty  frequently  to  Max  Mare,  brings  us 
flowers,  rides  with  us,  and  we  find  him  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  Max  Mare  society." 

"  P.S.,  Captain  Lester  is  evidently  taken  with 
Eleanor." 

That  postscript  was  hardly  needed  Miss  Scott. 
Captain  Lester  must  have  been  made  of  sterner 
stuff  than  frail  humanity  is  composed  of,  to  have 
withstood  the  charms  of  Cousin  Nellie.  What 
was  this  Captain  Lester  like  P  I  often  wondered. 
Miss  8oott  pronounced  him  magnificent,  but  Miss 
Scott's  idea  of  magnificence  was  not  in  close  ac- 
cordance with  the  received  opinion  of  lexicogra- 
phers, when  strictly  analysed.  Cousin  Nellie  was 
more  shy  in  naming  Captain  Lester ;  she  seemed  to 
esteem  his  brave  deeds  more  than  his  good  looks, 
and  she  was  most  pleased  that  he  was  a  favourite 
with  Papa.  It  was  well — should  Captain  Lester 
win  the  young  heart  of  cousin  Nellie,  it  would 
break  that  child's  heart  should  her  father  frown  on 
her  lover's  suit. 

With  Captain  Lester  came  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  w hat-might-be  of  after  years.  Cousin 
Nellie,  a  child  no  longer,  was  mixed  up  in  that  fu- 
ture, all  was  sunshine  and  happiness  where  she 
was ;  she  oonld  not  love  in  vain — would  she  marry 
Captain  Lester  f  It  was  probable — he  was  young, 
handsome  enough  to  captivate  a  maiden's  heart,  by 
all  accounts ;  Mr.  Scott  approved  the  young  sol- 
dier, and  where  would  he  find  a  fairer  bride  P 

Her  star  was  hope,  whose  only  signs 
Were  green  and  shady  bowers, 

And  laughing  skies,  and  singing  birds, 
And  butterflies  and  flowers. 

And  in  that  future  was  Cousin  Nellie  to  be  lost 
to  me  ?    Where  should  I  be  when  they  decked  her 


for  a  bride  P  In  my  home  at  Well  Park,  joyous 
as  now  P  or,  if  not  there,  in  a  home  as  happy  of  Mr. 
Raleigh's  choosing  P  What  a  thrill  that  brought 
to  my  heart — to  be  near  him,  to  be  his,  to  dwell 
where  he  dwelt ;  where  he  died  there  to  die,  and 
there  be  buried. 

The  future,  so  shadowy,  took  a  brighter  colour- 
ing with  Cousin  Nellie's  sunny  face  shining  in  upon 
it;  and  yet  there  still  rested  a  little  cloud  over  it, 
a  tiny  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  of  hope,  no  larger 
than  a  man's  hand,  but  so  plain  that  it  dimmed  the 
beauty  and  brightness  of  all  beyond.  I  knew  not 
what  it  portended ;  it  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  or 
distrust  in  him  I  loved.  I  would  hare  sooner  be- 
lieved Truth  a  liar  than  have  doubted  Sydney 
Raleigh,  and  yet,  beyond  the  present,  all  was  vague 
and  dreamy.  I  could  picture  a  bright  or  ohequered 
future  for  others,  but  my  horoscope  was  dimmed, 
so  that  beyond  the  events  of  the  passing  hour  I 
oould  see  no  further  what  might  be.  I  could  only 
idly  conjecture  in  dreams.  What  would  be  gave 
me  small  concern ;  after  all,  what  had  we  to  do 
with  the  future — the  present  only  was  ours,  with 
this  promise,  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy.  Had  I  not  had  my  mede  of  sorrow — where- 
fore should  I  not  rejoice,  even  as  others  P  8urely 
the  days  of  my  mourning  were  ended,  since  Hea- 
ven had  granted  me  my  heart's  desire ;  what  cloud 
could  threaten  that  love  could  not  dispel  P  Thus 
I  comforted  my  heart,  and  sought  to  strengthen  it 
with  much  reasoning. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Ms.  Raleigh  imposed  silence,  and  my  lips  were 
sealed.  But  I  hated  secresy,  and  my  whole  nature 
revolted  against  deception.  I  would  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  have  braved  Mrs.  8t.  Clair's  wrath,  and 
borne  her  withering  scorn,  than  suffer  as  I  did  from 
the  criminal  charge  of  conscience  day  by  day.  I 
was  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  when  that  cold,  proud 
woman  laid  aside  the  queenly  dignity  which  so  well 
became  her,  and  manifested  a  regard  whioh  she 
rarely  evinced  for  strangers,  I  felt  like  a  guilty 
thing  before  her,  unworthy,  and  base,  and  deceitful. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  so  quick  in  perception  and  clear  in 
judgment,  never  seemed  to  suspect  her  son's  pre- 
ference or  my  idolatry,  which  I  thought  even  to 
the  child  Ch  rlie  must  be  apparent ;  her  indomi- 
table pride  would  make  her  slow  of  belief,  even  if 
that  peace-destroying  suspicion  forced  conviction ; 
but  a  frank  avowal  of  the  truth,  however  painful 
at  the  moment,  was  less  to  be  dreaded  in  its  re- 
sults than  even  a  well  practised  deception.  Why 
was  secresy  expedient  P  Mr.  Raleigh  was  master 
at  Well  Park— to  dispute  his  will  there  was  none. 
He  was  independent  and  free,  dutiful  as  a  sou,  but 
unyielding  and  inflexible  in  purpose.  What  did 
he  dre;  dP  He  said  he  was  not  ashamed  to  have  his 
preference  declared,  and  yet,  for  unknown  reasons, 
it  must  be  kept  a  carefully  guarded  secret,    The 
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quiet  order  of  things  could  only  be  preferred  by 
sileuce.  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  make  con- 
fession, and  should  Mrs.  St.  Clair  prove  obdurate, 
to  leave  Well  Park  until  Mr.  Raleigh  could  claim 
me  for  his  own.  But  he  commanded  me  to  wait 
his  time,  and  I  made  his  will  mj  duty. 
Mrs.  St,  Clair  was  blind,  blind. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

Ma.  Raleigh  was  sudden  and  quick  in  his  move- 
ments. I  had  received  intimation  that  if  Charlie 
rallied  he  would  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  time,  and 
was  not  altogether  surprised  when  he  came  upon 
me  unexpectedly  to  take  leave.  His  "  Good  bye, 
Mara,"  was  so  lightly  spoken  that  t  resented  its 
tone.  He  smiled  and  oarressed  me  as  he  would  A 
petted  child. 

"  You  think  little  or  nothing  of  going  abroad/' 
I  said. 

"  It  certainly  does  not  seem  a  very  serious  un- 
dertaking, a  continental  tour  in  our  day,"  replied 
Mr.  Raleigh. 

"  And  yet  much  may  happen  ere  parted  friends 
meet  again/* 

"  Bah !  mere  school-girl  sentiment.*1 

"  But  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ; 
it  is  a  rolling  world,  and  change  is  one  of  its  con- 
ditions.9' 

Mr.  Raleigh's  humour  changed. 

"  Come  here,  Mara ;  there  is  something  in  what 
you  say,  and  now  I  bethink  me  of  a  promise  Icame 
here  to  get." 

41 A  promise  from  me  P" 

"  That  you  will  remain  at  Well  Park  until  my 
return." 

"  Where  else  should  I  go  P  Well  Park  is  my 
home." 

"  Your  home  now  and  aye,  Mara ;  mind  that. 

"  So  long  as  it  is  yours." 

"Poor  child,  poor  Mara.  And  so  you  would 
be  always  near  me  ? 

"If  I  might  be  so." 

"Child,  do  you  know  that  I  was  a  sceptic  in 
love  P    Ton  have  made  a  convert  of  me,  Mara." 

"  Is  your  faith  confirmed  P" 

"  Little  witch,  can  you  doubt  me  P" 

"  I  cannot,  for  my  trust  is  founded  on  your  own 
words." 

"  Mara,  remember  that  perfection  is  not  to  be 
found  beneath  the  skies ;  error  and  frailty  are  the 
attributes  of  humanity." 

"  How  difficult  it  is  for  love  to  bear  that  truth 
in  mind !" 

"  Have  I  made  you  sad,  Mara  P"  enquired  Mr. 
Raleigh.  It  seems  my  unlucky  prerogative  to 
cause  misery  when  I  would  bestow  happiness." 

I  laughed  at  this  false  assertion. 

"  When  will  you  be  back  P" 

"  It  is  uncertain j  if  Charlie  continues  to  im- 
prove, knowing  that  my  treasures  are  safe  at  Well 


Park,  I  may  prolong  my  sojourn  in  distant  puti ; 
or  I  may  be  compelled;  I  am  not  altogether  tfree 
•gent  to  go  or  oome  as  I  list." 

A  shade  crossed  Mr.  Raleigh's  face  for  a  mo- 
ment— when  he  held  out  his  hand  to  take  miss*  it 
had  fled. 

"  When  I  return  it  will  be  still  summer  at  Well 
Park,  Mara,  for  you  will  be  there." 

I  never  could  part  with  those  I  loved  unmoral, 
but  I  kept  back  the  rising  tears  until  Jfr.  BaMgh 
was  gone,  and  then  I  wept  unrestrained*  fieh*i 
forgotten  something,  for  he  came  back. 

"Are  these  tears  for  me,  Mara?  I  am  not 
worthy  of  them,  dear  one." 

He  drew  me  to  his  heart,  and  comforted  me  ai 
he  only  could,  until  he  might  no  longer  stay.  1 
must  have  appeared  a  silly  child  in  his  eyes*  u 
such  to  be  caressed,  and  soothed,  and  pitied  rather 
than  chidden.  Mr.  Raleigh  was  a  pitying  frieafl 
rather  than  a  passionate  lover. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

Sidney's  letters  claimed  all  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  inte- 
rest when  he  was  abroad.  How  often  would  she 
lay  down  her  patchwork  to  read  over  the  brief 
letters  he  sent  at  rare  intervals — for  Mr.  Bikigh 
was  not  a  punctual  correspondent.  It  did  sot 
seem  to  surprise  Mrs.  St.  Clair  that  her  son  shook 
send  me  a  letter  with  Charlie's  epistles,  wiuoh  I 
had  to  read  over  and  over  until  he  had  eonuaiuei 
to  heart  all  that  Uncle  Raleigh  said.  I  had  am 
been  treated  as  an  inferior  at  Well  Park,  and  Mrs. 
St.  Glair  was  well  pleased  that  Sydney  did  not  for* 
get  me  abroad 

How  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  deoeit  it  vw 
foroed  to  practice j  had  not  Mr.  Raleigh  pledge! 
me  to  secresy  most  undoubtedly  I  would  have  kept 
nothing  back  from  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

4  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Raleigh  missed  one  post,  and  tin,  St.  Our 
who  had  beed  anxiously  counting  the  hours  for  i 
letter,  was  disappointed,  to  divert  her  thoughts 
from  her  son's  inattention,  I  proposed  to  shew  her 
a  new  device  in  patchwork.  The  mother's  thoughts 
still  wandered  to  her  son ;  she  was  not  aocoitomed 
to  neglect  from  him,  and  a  slight  inattention  eV 
concerted  her. 

The  patchwork  was  tossed  aside.  . 

"This stitching  together  nas  been  the  labours! 
years,  Miss  Austin,"  said  she  with  a  sigh,  "  ui 
after  all,  who  will  value  it  P" 

"  Well  Park  owes  much  to  your  handiwoA 


"  I  know  not  if  Sydney  thinks  it,  and  his  wft 
may  despise  an  old  woman's  diversions." 

"No  work  of  yours,  madam,  will  be  lightly  a- 
teemed." 

u  It  is  very  good  in  you  to  think  sot  mydavi 
but  we  oan  hardly  expect  a  fashionable  woman  of 


the  world  to  abide  by  the  antiquated  tastes  and 
fancies  of  a  bygone  age.** 

"  Will  Mr.  Raleigh  choose  a  woman  of  the 
world  for  his  wife  P 

"  It  is  rash  to  form  hasty  conclusions ;  we  shall 
sec.  If  his  wooing  speed  well,  he  will  marry  soon/' 

*'  If  Mr.  Raleigh  chose  for  his  bridn  one  that 
was  poor  and  friendless,  would  you,  madam,  receive 
her  as  a  daughter  ? 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Austin  ?" 

"Pray  forgive  me-*-H  was  an  idle  question." 

M  Idle  indeed,  my  dear ;  my  son  will  bring  no 
bride  to  Well  Park  whom  I  cannot  receive  as  a 
daughter." 

I  had  trenched  on  forbidden  ground — presumed 
on  Mrs.  8t.  Clair's  condescension ;  she  quickly 
changed  the  subject,  and  I  never  again  ventured  to 
approach  it. 

Mr.  Raleigh  bad  missed  a  post,  but  my  jealous 
fears  were  not  awakened.  Mrs.  St.  Glair,  with  the 
querulousness  of  age,  fretted  over  her  son's  negli- 
gence, whilst  I,  who  perhaps  Would  have  felt  a 
fancied  slight  more  keenly,  found  a  ready  excuse 
for  a  trivial  fault.  I  could  not  doubt  him ;  all 
might  prove  faithless,  but  Sydney  Raleigh,  never. 


CHAPTER  ttlty. 

•*  HJlyi  your  fortune  told,  Miss  f 

The  speaker  came  abruptly  upon  me  as  I  was 
hastening  homewards  from  seeing  Winter.  She 
was  a  powerful  looking  woman,  with  gipsy  features 
and  attired  in  true  gipsy  fashion. 

"  Have  your  fortune  told  Miss  ** 

I  curtly  declined  and  quickened  my  pace,  for  the 
road  was  lonely  and  the  twilight  deepening ;  but 
shfc  followed  me  closely; 

"  Cross  my  hand  with  silver,  Miss,  and  111  make 
the  future  that  is  perplexing  you  plain,"  persisted 
the  fortune-teller. 

M  How  dare  you  pretend  td  read  the  future, 
which  is  known  to  God  alone  P"  said  I,  as  calmly 
as  I  oould. 

She  laughed  a  mocking,  diabolioal  laugh. 

"  Look  at  me,"  she  said*  "  you  never  saw  me 
in.  ypni  life  before,  neither  have  I  seen  you  before 
in  the  visible  world,  Mara  Arthur  Austin," 

I  started  when  the  woman  named  me, 

She  smiled  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  her  tribe. 

"  ton  marvel  how  I  came  by  your  name ;  it's 
an  odd  one,  and  you've  had  a  taste  of  its  meaning 

already." 

1  am  not  superstitious ;  but  I  own  I  was  fool- 
ishly frightened  at  the  woman's  boasted  insight 
into  the  future. 

"  Aye,  trouble  enough,  she  continued ;  "  a 
lonely  childhood  by  the  sea  side,  and  few  bright 
memories  to  mind  Seaoot  by  j  a  lone  spot  enough 
to  learn  life's  first  hard  lessons  at.  But  there's  a 
green  spot  there  too— it  aint  the  graveyard,  though 
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you've  treasure  there,  too.  Beth  in  k  V  u  f  a- 
sant  home  within  sound  of  the  minister  s  bell  ? — a 
Wanderer  is  dreaming  of  it  now.  Seacot's  happiest 
days  were  spent  there — they  are  fled,  fled  for  ever, 
and  there  is  no  welcome  now  for  you,  maiden,  at 
the  parsonage." 

I  could  not  shake  off  my  strange  companion, 
tod  we  were  yetf  at  some  distance  from  Well  Park. 
I  gave  her  no  money,  and  refused  to  listen  to  her 
jargon ;  but  she  followed  me  closely,  and  forced 
me  to  hear  her  as  the  reward,  I  suppose,  of  my 
infidelity. 

"  Why  did  they  call  you  Mara  P  it's  an  unlucky 
name,  and  belongs  to  none  of  your  kin ;  your  mo- 
ther must  have  been  mad  when  she  thought  of  it." 

I  offered  my  tormentor  money  to  leave  me,  but 
she  laughed  my  bribe  to  scorn. 

"  Keep  your  money,  I'm  no  beggar,  I  asked  you 
to  cross  my  hand  with  silver,  but  not  in  charity, 
young  lady;  fortune  telling  is  ray  trade.  You 
think  me  an  imposter,  remain  in  that  belief,  it  can 
make  no  odds  to  me.  Let  the  future  rest — per- 
haps it  is  better  unknown ;  but  a  word  of  warning, 
maiden,  ere  we  part :  Beware  of  a  love  that  dare 
not  be  told,  a  broken  trust,  and  a  deceiver's  word." 

When  I  looked  up  she  was  gone.  Hie  suu  was 
down,  and  in  the  dusk  she  vanished.  Her  last 
words  impressed  me ;  the  dreariness  of  the  place, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  silence  and  approach* 
ing  darkness  which  prevented  me  from  following 
her,  all  conspired  to  fill  me  with  alarm,  and  awaken 
fears  and  misgivings  hitherto  nnfelt. 

tt  was  childish  to  allow  a  vagrant  gipsy's  rho- 
domontade  to  discompose  me.  With  the  cunning 
of  her  craft  she  had  tried  to  baffle  me ;  doubtless 
she  made  it  her  business  to  pick  up  such  scraps  of 
early  histories  as  would  serve  her  calling.  She 
might  have  been  at  Well  Park  for  aught  I  knew, 
and  heard  my  name  in  the  servant's  hall ;  and 
nurse  had  heard  me  speak  often  of  the  parsonage. 
The  warning  could  only  be  a  random  hit  j  but  it 
told,  and  I  returned  to  Well  Park  saddened  and 
depressed. 


CHAP.  L. 

The  next  mail  brought  letters  from  Mr.  Raleigh.^ 
There  was  one  for  me,  and  the  gipsy  warning  was 
forgotten. 

When  my  light  duties  were  over  I  stole  away 
to  my  favourite  nook  in  the  conservatory,  to  read 
the  precious  letter  again,  under  the  extraordinary 
hallucination  that  I  had  only  casually  glanced  at 
its  contents,  which  I  had  by  heart.  A  dear,  ring- 
ing, musical  laugh  startled  me,  and  Cousin  Nellie 
came  danoing  from  amongst  the  flowers.  She  was 
radiantly  beautiful,  and  seemed  more  happy  than 
ever.  The  little  witch  enjoyed  my  surprise,  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  Captain  Lester's  regi- 
ment was  ordered  abroad.  Business  had  brought 
Papa  to  London,  and  she  had  coaxed  him  to  bring 
her  to  Well-Park. 
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Captain  Lester  did  not  sail  for  a  week,  and  I 
thought  it  just  possible  that  he  might  find  an  ex- 
ease  fer  seeing  beautiful  Eleanor  Scott  once  more 
before  leafing  England.  80  it  was,  for  he  came  to 
Well  Park,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  fair  Nellie 
was  to  be  a  soldier's  bride. 

Miss  Scott's  appellation  of  magnificent  had  mis- 
led me ;  Captain  Lester  was  altogether  unlike 
what  fancj  had  pourtrayed— a  heavy,  moustached 
and  bearded  hero,  with  a  fieroe,  swaggering  mili- 
tary air,  calculated  to  intimidate  a  foe,  and  to  in- 
spire the  weaker  sex  with  awe  and  admiration ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  believe  such  an  one  Nellie's  ac- 
cepted lover. 

I  was  glad  that  the  captain  came  to  Well  Park, 
for  I  wanted  to  know  the  young  soldier  who  had 
evidently  awakened  a  more  than  common  interest 
in  the  pure  young  heart  of  Eleanor  Scott.  I  was 
prepared  to  think  favourably  of  him  for  her  sake, 
although  he  should  prove  even  more  formidable 
than  imagination  bad  oonceived. 

I  was  with  her  when  Captain  Lester  was  an- 
nounced ;  she  led  him  up  to  me  blushing,  and  I 
could  see  she  was  happy.  He  held  out  bis  hand 
and  said  something  about  the  happiness  it  gave 
him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  whom  dear 
Eleanor  so  highly  esteemed  ;  but  I  scarcely  heard 
what  he  said.  That  voice,  so  familiar,  and  yet 
never  heard  before — had  I  lost  my  senses,  or  was 
I  asleep  and  dreaming  f  What  would  Captain 
Lester  think  P  With  a  strong  effort  I  recovered 
myself.  Captain  Lester  was  so  unlike  what  I  had 
supposed  him,  that  my  excited  imagination  had 
conjured  up  ridiculous  fancies.  Where  could  I 
have  met  him  f 

"  Sure  them's  a  pair  made  for  each  other,"  was 
nurse's  observation ;  and  nurse  was  not  always  far 
amiss  in  her  calculations. 

They  were  indeed  admirably  suited  to  each 
other,  and  none  saw  them  but  augured  a  long  and 
bright  career  of  unclouded  happiness,  length  of 
days,  and  pleasure  to  both.  Charlie  was  greatly 
taken  with  Captain  Lester,  who  was  gentle  as  a 
woman  with  children.  He  thought  it  a  fine  thing 
to  be  strong  and  brave  to  fight  the  battles  of  one's 
country ,and  he  would  have  liked  to  be  a  soldier  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  Captain  Lester,  who  smiled, 
as  he  well  might,  at  the  warlike  aspirations  of  the 
/rail  little  figure,  propped  up  with  cushions,  and  to 
whom  the  slightest  exertion  was  fatigue. 

Duty  called,  and  Captain  Lester  was  forced  to 
go.  He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  Well  Park ; 
but  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  all.  Mrs.  8t.  Clair's 
eyes  were  dim  when  she  bade  him  adieu,  and  the 
servants  turned  out  to  see-  him  depart  as  one  whom 
they  might  nerer  see  again.  Eleanor  was  pale  as 
marble,  but  she  shed  no  tear ;  I  took  Charlie  to 
the  window  of  the  high  tower,  and  she  came  with 
us  to  watch  her  lover's  receding  form.  His  gay 
uniform  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and  his  prancing 
steed  curvetted  and  reared  as  if  proud  of  his  noble 
burden. 


Ere  the  late  trees  east  their  shadows  around  ma 
be  turned  and  waved  his  cap ;  his  smile  mocked 
sadness,  that  brave  heart  was  a  stranger  to  fear- 
there  were  high  hopes  and  eager  aspirations  k 
that  noble  breast,  and  his  beaming  countenance 
reflected  the  joy  that  lay  deep  in  his  heart.  He 
kissed  his  hand  once  more  to  Eleanor,  and  then 
we  committed  him  to  the  God  of  battles,  sad 
watched  no  longer. 


CHAP.  LI. 

Emi  Cousin  Nellie  left  Well  Park  aha  made  ss 
promise  that  when  Captain  Lester  returned  I  wouM 
visit  Max  Mare.  8he  readily  obtained  Mrs.  8t. 
Clair's  consent,  and  went  borne  happy. 

Captain  Lester  might  return  in  a  year  ;  but  Mr. 
8cott  declared  Nellie  should  not  leave  him  ao  soon. 
The  young  soldier's  influence  was  great,  however, 
and  his  eloquent  pleading  was  not  easily  withstood 
Cousin  Nellie  would  be  a  young  bride  a  year  hence, 
but  she  was  Captain  Lester's  already  in  heart 
Miss  Scott  declared  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to 
part  with  the  dear  child ;  but  Miss  Scott's  life  had 
been  made  up  of  nothing  but  trials,  and  she  looked 
for  nothing  else  while  she  was  here ;  ahe  derived 
consolation  however,  from  the  fact  that  a  year  was 
a  long  time  to  wait  for,  and  as  life  was  uneertaia, 
it  was  hard  to  tell  but  the  present  generation 
might  be  sleeping  in  their  graves  at  its  end. 

Although  Miss  Scott  anticipated  the  worst,  still 
she  hoped  the  best  for  the  sake  of  those  dear  to 
her. 

Cousin  Nellie  left  us  full  of  high  hopes  and 
happiness ;  a  year,  a  little  short  year,  would  soon 
pass  away, — Captain  Lester  must  return  victorious. 
Nellie  wished  all  the  world  were  at  peace,  that 
men  might  study  war  no  more,  nor  women  weep 
and  pray  at  home  for  those  who  should  ne'er 
return.  But  the  millennium  being  then  far  distant, 
the  brave  went  out  to  meet  the  fortune  of  war, 
while  the  weak  were  left  behind  to  watch  and  1 
and  the  world  exulted  in  bloodshed,  and 
"Rejoice ! — rejoice  in  victory !" 


CHAPTER  LH. 

I  had  few  correspondents,  and  was  surprised  Is 
receive  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand,  bearing  the 
8eacot  post-mark.  I  tried  to  trace  a  reseinblaoeo 
in  the  bold  well-defined  characters  to  some  auto- 
graph I  had  seen  before,  but  in  vain ;  and  I  broke 
the  seal  with  a  vague  notion  that  aHltoogh  the 
letter  was  duly  addressed  to  me  it  must  hare  bees 
by  mistake.  It  was  for  me,  however,  and  from  oat 
who  was  closely  mixed  up  with  early  assoessatei- 
It  recalled  bygone  times,  and  brought  to  sskW 
days  0'  lang  syne,  when  a  boyish  kmr  Tentsrd 
his  life  to  gather  treasures  of  ocean  and  rue  gifts 
for  me.  Alas  for  the  ingratitude  of  woenankbaM 
these  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  past  dangers  wsn 
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long  forgotten,  and  now  oould  wake  no  tenderer 
emotion  than  a  passing  smile  for  childish  de?otion. 
And  jet  these  were  careless,  happj  days,  when  I 
gathered  blackberries  with  Tom  Breeze,  and  knew 
no  world  beyond  Seacot. 

This  strange  letter  from  mj  earlj  friend  and 
playmate  contained  an  offer  of  marriage.  The 
poor  fellow  craved  my  hand  so  humbly,  ana  begged 
me  to  share  his  rising  fortunes  so  earnestly  and 
disinterestedly,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  grateful 
and  touched  by  such  devotion. 

Tom  declared  he  had  no  hope.  That  he  knew 
anything  like  love,  or  such-like  tender  sentiments, 
was  not  to  oe  expected ;  only,  would  I  grant  him 
the  privilege  of  watching  over  my  interests  and 
protecting  me  through  life — for  to  be  my  rightful 
protector  was  all  his  desire  am)  ambition — as  it 
would  bo  the  happiness  of  his  existence.  His 
prospects  had  emboldened  him  to  make  the  present 
offer.  They  oonsisted  of  another  rise  and  a  dis- 
tant view  of  partnership.  Most  young  men  in 
Tom  Breeze's  position  would  have  thought  a  poor 
governess  lucky  in  having  such  an  offer — but  my 
young  commercial  lacked  the  conceit  of  his  brethren, 
and  exhibited  a  lowliness  and  humility  which  the 
more  exalted  him,  although  he  acknowledged  to  an 
inferiority  which  in  no  wise  existed.  Nature  had 
endowed  Tom  Breeze  with  nobility— "  and  rank  is 
but  the  guinea's  stamp." 

I  had  a  true  liking  for  the  playmate  of  my 
early  days,  but  I  never  thought  of  Tom  Breeze  as 
a  lover.  We  had  seldom  met  in  mature  years,  and 
I  guessed  that  this  generous  proposal  was  made 
more  in  pitj  for  my  friendless  state  than  from 
deeper  feelings  of  tenderness,  Indeed,  it  seemed 
impossible  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  it  gave  me 
pleasure  so  to  believe,  for  I  would  not  willingly 
have  given  pain  to  one  who  had  always  been  a 
faithful  friend,  and  "  long  ago'9  a  firm  supporter. 


Tom  did  not  again  write,  and  his  proposal  was, 
(like  everything  else  beyond  Well  Park)  almost 
forgotten,  when  an  unlooked-for  visitor  painfully 
reminded  me  of  my  quondam  lover.  I  had  no 
visitors,  and  when  Mrs.  Breeze  was  announced  I 
felt  uneasy  and  embarrassed.  She  looked  anxious 
and  care-worn,  and  I  missed  her  cheerful  smile. 
I  knew  at  a  glance  there  was  something  amiss, 
lot  was  I  mistaken.  Tom  had  run  down  to  see 
his  father,  who  was  fast  failing,  and  had  been 
wised  with  brain  fever.  In  his  ravings  he  had 
frequently  mentioned  my  name,  and  the  poor 
mother,  unknown  to  him,  had  undertaken  what 
vm  to  her  a  long  journey,  alone,  to  plead  bis  cause 
•ad  to  entreat  my  love. 

I  had  known  that  tender-hearted  woman  from 
childhood.  To  me  she  had  been  ever  kind ;  and 
even  yet,  when  I  was  the  (unwitting)  eaase  of 
sorrow  and  pain  to  one  dear  to  her  as  her  own 
foul,  she  evinced  such  womanly  tenderness,  even 
.  in  her  pleading,  that  I  could  not  hide  my  heart 
from  her  nor  keep  back  its  secret.  I  loved,  andshe 
pleaded  no  more.    8he  had  hoped  her  son  had 


some  hope  of  sucoess  ere  he  ventured  to  stake 
his  heart  on  an  uncertain  chance.  But  she 
exonerated  me  from  all  blame  (as,  indeed,  I  was 
blameless).  I  comforted  the  poor  mother  as  best 
I  oould  for  her  son's  lost  love — a  love  that  I 
thought  could  not  be  deep-rooted  and  fatal.  Tom 
was  young,  energetic,  and  hopeful ;  when  strength 
returned  and  he  went  back  to  the  busy  world,  in 
the  bustle  of  life  I  assured  her  his  early  love  would 
be  forgotten  and  fade  from  his  heart  with  other 
worthless  memories,  and  a  fairer  bride  would  come 
to  Seacot  for  her  blessing. 

It  might  be — she  hoped  so.  The  poor  mother 
clung  to  any  hope  that  brought  comfort  with  it ; 
but  as  she  turned  her  face  homewards,  and  pictured 
her  eldest-born,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  laid  low  by 
a  heartless  maiden's  decree,  a  mother's  feelings 
triumphed  for  the  moment,  and  her  sympathy  went 
back  to  her  son,  as  was  natural.  Why  should  he 
be  despised  and  another  preferred  P  Alas,  love 
oomes  not  at  our  bidding. 

For  love  is  free,  and  led  with  telf-delight, 

Nor  will  enforced  be,  with  maiaterdome  or  might 

I  besought  her  not  to  leave  mo  in  wrath— what 
I  oould  do  that  I  would  most  willingly  to  blunt  the 
keen  edge  of  a  first  disappointment.  8he  put  away 
anger,  which  could  not  reign  long  in  that  gentle 
breast,  and  taking  my  face  in  her  hands,  as  she 
did  when  I  was  a  child,  she  kissed  me  and  bade  me 
•till  count  on  her  sympathy  if  ever  I  came  to  need 
sympathy  in  my  time. 


CHAPTER  LUX 

Thb  time  was  long  past  when  Mr.  Raleigh  said 
he  would  return ;  and  he  came  not.  His  letters 
were  brief  and  hurried,  and  came  at  rare  intervals. 
The  flowers  were  beginning  to  fade,  the  leaves  to 
fall,  and  our  frail  blossom  drooped  despite  our 
tenderest  care.  He  loved  the  child — a  word 
would  hare  brought  him.  I  knew  that,  but  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  apprehended  no  danger,  neither  did  Dr. 
Wilcox,  apparently — and  even  nurse  persisted  in 
her  belief  that  Charlie's  increasing  weakness  was 
only  one  of  'em  bad  turns  to  which  she  was  used. 
I  marvelled  at  their  blindness,  and  that  love  oould 
read  hope  where  doom  was  plainly  written.  Char- 
lie was  dying,  and  none  believed  it — I  dared  not 
call  Mr.  Raleigh  home,  and  he  seemed  in  no  anxiety 
to  return.  Day  by  day  I  saw  the  gentle  boy  de- 
clining, and  I  turned  aside  to  weep  while  others 
smiled. 

Human  skill  oould  do  no  more,  and  love  oould 
no  longer  deceive  with  false  hopes.  Mrs.  8t.  Clair 
unwillingly  admitted  that  the  boy  was  not  improv- 
ing as  the  summer  waned.  She  expressed  no  fears ; 
but  desired  me  to  keep  him  as  cheerful  as  possible, 
and  upon  no  account  to  fatigue  him  with  lessons. 
How  often  had  that  mandate  been  issued  and  ne- 
ver withdrawn. 
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1LULA. 


Mr.  Raleigh  wrote  that  Be  was  coming  home, 
and  Mm.  St.  Clair  thought  it  unnecessary  to  alarm 
him  needlessly  abont  Charlie.  Dr.  Wilcox  con- 
curred ;  but  advised  that  Mr.  Raleigh  should  not 
delaj  his  return.  It  was  best  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

"  To-morrow,  if  there  is  no  amendment,  Sydney 
must  be  summoned  home.** 

The  morrx>w  brought  new  hope,  and  then  it  was 
stiU  "tomorrow." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Charlie  begged  to  be  taken  to  the  sea-side. 
Dr.  Willcox  did  not  object,  and  we  went  to  Hast- 
ings. The  weather  was  warm  and  bright,  and 
the  sick  boy  never  tired  of  looking  out  upon  the 
sc* 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  now  dimpled  with  oars, 
Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

When  he  was  taken  out  it  was    "  To  the  sea, 

please,"  The  little  invalid  receifed  many  a  sym- 
pathetic "poor  thing!"  and  gentle  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  the  low  carriage  wheeled  slowly  past 
rosy  groups  of  healthful  children.  Charlie  took 
no  notice — some  peering  little  faces  that  got  fami- 
liar he  would  nod  to  in  passing ;  but  his  gaze  was 
always  on  the  sea,  and  its  deep  murmurings  gave 
the  music  that  he  liked  best  to  hear.  He  liked 
to  speculate  upon  the  great  ships  as  they  sailed 
away  with  their  precious  freights,  and  rich  cargoes, 
and  he  prayed  for  these  who  went  down  into  the 
great  deep  in  ships. 

There  was  an  old  veteran  who  sometimes  wan* 
derecl  about  the  shore,  and  Charlie  took  a  friendly 
liking  to  him.  He  fad  spent  the  best  part  el  his 
life  on  the  battle  field,  and  had  retired  vtik  his 
meagre  pension  to  the  Southern  coast. 
.  In  the  season  he  bettered  his  means  by  the  sale 
of  fruits  and  lemonade,  for  a  family  and  nine  pence 
•  day  hardly  agreed  well  together.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  content,  and  there  was  aye  a  smile  upon 
his  weather-beaten  countenance.  The  old  soldier 
was  a  study  for  Charlie — he  had  seen  much  ear- 
nee,  could  speak  several  languages,  and  amused 
and  interested  the  dying  boy  with  his  campaigning 
recollections ;  he  had  served  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  still  remembered  with  horror  the  sufferings  in 
the  retreat  to  Corunna.  He  had  fought  under 
Wellington,  and  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo, 
yet  in  his  failing  years,  when  hie  right  hand  had 
lost  its  cunning,  and  the  vigour  of  life  was  gone, 
hie  country  rewarded  him  with  a  medal,  and  nine- 
pence  a  day. 

There  was  no  respect  of  persons  with  Charlie, 
It  mattered  not  whether  the  individunl  he  fancied 
wore  a  shabby  coat,  belonging  to  what  society 
calls  the  humbler  classes,  and  perhaps  eking  out 
a  scanty  Hying  by  gathering  shell-fish  on  the  shore, 
or  drove  in  his  own  equipage.  Charlie  judged  not 
for  outward  appearances ;  he  possessed  a  fine  in- 
stinctive sense  of  good  and  evil,  and  could  readily 
discern  real  worth  under  a  shabby  exterior,  he  was 
dangerously  democratic,  too,  and  the  great  Duke 
himself,  would  not,  I  fear,  have  commanded  from 


him  more  respect  than  did  the  old  soldier  at  Hast- 
ings.  Nurse  had  laboured  hard  to  convince  Char- 
lie of  the  difference  between  a  ragged  Httle  orchis, 
with  no  rich  friends,  or  fine  expectations,  and  a  wttt- 
born  young  gentleman  who  had  a  carriage  to  ride 
in  and  fine  clothes  to  wear.  But  Charlie  eouki 
not  be  brought  to  nurse's  way  of  thinking. 

"  Did  not  God  make  rich  and  poor,  and  did  he 
not  teach  both  to  say  'Oar  Father9?9* 

8uch  were  Charlie^  arguments  which  proved  toe 
much  for  nurse's  subtle'  reasonings,  and  she  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  endeavour  to  instil  into  her 
young  charge  patrician  principles. 

"The  poor  dear  can *t  he  brought  to  eon  thlngi 
as  they  ought a'  nunc  concluded  "  and  it  was  is 
man.neT  of  use  trying  to  rid  him  of  hia  queer  con- 
ceits—seemed  to  her  as  how  the  angels  tatted 
with  him ;  Iesstaways  he  was  most  unlike  other 
children. 


CHAP.  IJV. 

Thi  slight  improvement  that  had  rekindled  our 
hopes,  proved  short-lived ;  Charlie  grew  cepisfr 
worse. 

"sVerfforgrandinejna,"  he  said  "I  want  to 
die  here  beside  the  sea.** 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  been  unable  to  go  U  Hast- 
ings with  us ;  she  came  immediately,  nskm  si 
she  was,  and  made  no  opposition  U  Charlie**  re- 
quest. Mr.  Baleigh  was  summoned  and  expected 
with  eagerness,  for  death  was  drawing  nitjk. 

The  old  soldier  watched  on  the  beach  in  wans, 
and  the  little  children  forgot  the  pale  small  fact 
that  used  to  smile  down  upon  them  from  the  lor 
wheeled  chair,  as  they  played  by  the  water. 

tie  opened  his  eyes  suddenly  one  day  (I  thought 
him  asleep)  and  said  smilingly, 

"  You  must  pluck  the  herbTorgetfulness,  Man." 

I  repeated  the  concluding  stansas  of  the  poem. 

He  hid  his  waxen  hand  in  mine 

*(  You  love  me  Mare,  and  if  uncle  Raleigh  does 
not  come  in  time  you  will  tell  him  what  I  want 
to  be  done." 

r  promised  through  blinding  tears,  and  Charlii's 
last  testament  was  taken  down  by  me. 

None  who  had  done  him  a  kindness  were  for- 
gotten ;  there  was  a  gift  for  all,  and  a  handsone 
legacy  for  nurse,  who  had  tenderly  watched  ore: 
him  from  infancy.  Charlie  had  a  liberal  heart, bat 
every  behest  was  sacred  and  strictly  complied  witk 
There  were  some  to  be  remembered  in  Hastings-- 
foremost  the  old  soldier. 

There  was  nothing  more  but  to  watch  and  wait 
for  the  angel's  approach.  8uns  rose  and  set,  asd 
tides  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  still  life  trembled  is 
the  balance 

Those  straining  eyes  ever  on  the  sea  as  if  wan- 
dering in  search  of  the  absent  one.  Mrs.  8t  CUii 
thought  it  wm  Mr.  Raleigh  whom  Charfie 


and  watched  so  anxiously  for.    It  was  strange  ha 
came  not ;  bat  soon  it  would  he  too  late. 

"It  aint  master  the  poor  dear  keeps  look- 
ing out  for,1*  nurse  said,  "It's  summat  about 
the  sea  he  can't  make  out;  he's  allays  listening  to 
it,  and  when  he  sleeps  he  talks  out  strange  like.9* 
Even  in  dreams  Charlie's  mind  wandered  on  his 
favourite  theme.  Sometimes  he  would  wake  up 
and  listen,  "  Isn't  it  a  grand  old  anthem  Mara  V* 
he  would  saj,  ••  it  will  never  end  until  there  is  no 
more  sea."  '    v 

Mr.  Raleigh  had  met  with  an  accident  and  was, 
detained  on  the  way ;  a  stranger  wrote  the  letter ; 
hut  Mrs.  8t.  Gap's  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  the  dying  boy,  and  her  fears,  hitherto  so  easily 
awakened  for  her  son's  safety,  were  now  dead  to 
his  danger. 

The  bustle  and  business  of  the  day  was  ended, 
the  careworn  and  the  weary  thought  of  home  and 
rest,  the  children's  voices  were  silent  in  the  street, 
and  night  spread  her  mantle  of  gloom  o'er  a  trou- 
bled world. 

The  long  dreary  hours  wore  heavily  with  those 
who  watched  and  wept.  But  the  command  went 
forth,  and  darkness  fled.  Night,  with  veiled  face, 
passed  out,  and  day,  veiled  in  light,  came  ip,  scat- 
tering sunshine  before  her.  The  lark  mounted  the 
skies  with  his  early  carol,  and  earth's  dreamers 
awoke  and  shook  off  slumber,  to  take  up  the  bur- 
den of  life  anon,  and  go  forth  on  their  appointed 
way.  The  stir  and  strife  oommenced,  and  the  din 
and  thunder  of  the  battling  world  waxed  louder 
and  louder.  But  Charlie  slept  on.  The  sailor 
boy  sang  ip  his  boat  as  it  danced  merrily  over  the 
waves;  the  white  sails  flapped  in  the  breeze, 
whilst  the  gallant  ships  sped  onwards,  and  the 
grand  old  anthem  he  loved  to  hear  swelled  deeper 
in  the  stillness  of  the  darkened  chamber — yet 
Charlie  slept  on. 

A  sunbeam  kissed  the  marble  brow  and  sped 
way  (ox  the  chill  of  Death  was  there. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Charlie  was  buried  at  Well  Park.  The  last 
person  I  saw  at  Hastings  was  the  old  soldier.  He 
irore  his  regimentals,  and  upon  the  sleeve  of  his 
aded  red  coat  he  wore  a  broad  band  of  crape.  He 
kung  back  amongst  the  group  of  bystanders  who 
wileeted  round  the  door  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
uffin,  as  it  was  conveyed  to  the  carriage,  and  I 
printed  him  out  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  She  bade  me 
Iring  him  forward,  and  to  my  surprise  shook  hands 
rith  him.  The  old  soldier  had  a  heart — he  could 
light  his  own  sufferings,  and  speak  lightly  of  the 
mrrors  he  had  witnessed,  when  he  doubtless  had 
4ood  undaunted  faoe  to  face  with  death  in  its 
(hastliest  form — and  yet  the  strong  man  was 
ioved  at  the  sight  of  a  little  child's  coffin ;  and  the 
aemory  of  the  aweet  pale  faoe  shrouded  beneath, 
■ought  tears  to  eyes  unused  to  weep. 
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CHAP.  LV. 
Will  Pajul  was  my  home— there  I  must  remain. 
80  Mr.  Raleigh  wrote,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  requested. 
The  poor  lady,  was  so  shaken  by  recent  events 
and  overcome  by  our  sad  bereavement,  that  she 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  responsibilities  devolving 
upon  her,  and  willingly  resigned  her  more  impor- 
tant duties  Into  younger  hands.  Everything  at 
Well  Park  reminded  me  of  Charlie,  and  his  pet-bird 
could  not  think  him  dead,  it  looked  down  from  its 
gilded  cage,  and  peered  through  the  wires,  as  seek- 
ing the  well-known  face  it  missed,  and  then  tried 
to  woo  its  master  back  by  a  burst  of  melody.  The 
boy  was  everywhere  present ;  now  walking  with 
me  among  the  flowers ;  now  watching  the  river's 
course  sparkling  in  the  sunshine ;  anon  gazing  up 
at  the  stars  as  they  smiled  from  their  home  in  the 
sky ;  and  in  dreams,  he  was  with  me  still ;  often 
would  I  start  from  unquiet  slumber,  eertain  I 
heard  him  call  my  name,  and  it  was  but  the  wind 
singing  through  his  empty  chamber;  and  if  doubt 
still  refused  to  believe,  the  moonlight  gleaming  on 
^he  marble  tablet  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  elms 
reminded  me  that  Charlie  was  not. 

I  had  less  Jeianre  than  in  Charlie's  life-time,  and 
little  things,  unnoticed  hitherto,  attracted  me  now, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  invest  the  most  trivial 
object  with  interest,  to  divert  my  sad  thoughts  for 
a  passing  moment.  There  were  several  rooms 
seldom  used,  and  not  opened  except  to  be  aired, 
when  Well  Park  was  without  company.  Into  the 
most  remote  I  was  sent  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  to  fetch 
a  hassook  she  wanted.  In  passing  through  one 
room,  the  portrait  of  a  lady  arrested  my  eye.  I 
must  have  seen  it  before  several  times,  but  not 
until  now  had  I  thought  it  noticeable.  It  was  a 
perfect  face— faultless  in  feature,  and  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Mrs.  St.  Clair.  There  was  the 
same  cold,  hard  expression  in  the  light  grey  eyes — 
and  the  simile  upon  the  lip  was  more  scornful 
than  loving.  A  beautiful  face,  but  I  liked  it  not, 
and  yet  I  lingered  to  trace  some  softening  line ; 
the  scornful  smile  met  my  gaze  with  cold  disdain, 
and  I  turned  away  resolved  to  forget  it 

Mr.  Raleigh'  was  coming  home !  his  physicians 
would  have  detained,  him  but  he  pronounced  him- 
self convalescent,  and  Mr.  Raleigh's  will  was  not 
easy  to  gainsay.  He  was  coming  home  $  how  my 
heart  bounded  at  the  thought !  how  it  counted  the 
weary  hours  and  pronounced  time  a  laggard,  beat- 
ing slow  measures !  Muoh  had  happened  since  we 
met,  and  even  since  we  parted.  Death  had  nearly 
snatched  him  too,  from  us.  How  I  tormented  myself 
with  fears  lor  his  safety  now,  and  trembled  lest 
some  unforseeu  circumstance  should  retard  his 
progress  homewards  i  And  when  he  came,  I  who  had 
watched,  and  waited,  and  listened  for  his  step  with 
beating  heart  and  trembling  eagerness,  went  and 
hid  myself,  whilst  others  ran  to  welcome  him.  I 
waa  eager  tp  see,  to  hear,  to  meet  him,  and  yet  I 
lingered,  as  if  delaying  the  moment  that  should 
make  my  full  cup  overflow.  They  called  me  Mara, 
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mutt  needs  go  down,  for  he  would  bum  me  mad 
inquire  but  I  would  disguise  my  greet  joy  lett  be 
should  suspect  how  well  I  loved  bun. 

Mrs.  8t.  Clair  did  not  observe  my  entrmnoe  ;  Mr. 
Raleigh  saw  me  and  came  forward.  He  smiled,  I 
tried  to  say  something,  and  failing,  burst  into  tears. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  attributed  my  emotion  to  our  recent 
loss,  but  Mr.  Raleigh  guessed  its  true  cause.  He 
took  both  my  hands  in  his,  whispering, "  Poor  ohild, 
poor  child  !  so  you  have  not  forgotten  me."  Did 
he  expect  I  would  forget  him,  did  he  wish  it  f  A 
sudden  sharp  pang  wrung  my  heart,  I  looked  up,  he 
was  smiling  down  upon  me ;  those  grave  earnest 
eyes  seemed  to  read  my  inmost  soul ;  I  turned 
away,  for  I  thought  I  wronged  him  by  my  jealous 
misgivings.  He  was  altered,  his  face  was  wan,  and 
he  looked  sad  and  care-worn,  his  absence  during 


poor  Charlie's  last  momenta  pressed  heavily  uses 
his  mind.  I  visited  Charlie's  grave  amoagtf  tk 
flowers  with  Mr.  Raleigh,  who  had  chosen  tk 
spot ;  aud  I  knew  not  until  then  the  pssrn- 
ate  nature  that  lay  beneath  that  calm,  stolid  prim, 
which  nothing  seemed  to  have  power  to  trouble  or 
dispossess.  Upon  the  white  tablet  was  engraven  to 
the  name  "  Charlie,"  nothing  more ;  no  cjpna 
threw  its  dark  shadow 'over  the  sleeper.  We  eorori 
him  with  roses  and  left  him  to  sleep  on. 

Mr.  Raleigh  improved  with  his  native  sir,  md 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  declined,  she  had  rapidly  ebuged 
since  Charlie's  death,  and  would  not  bear  of  aj 
leaving  Well  Park  even  for  a  short  visit  to  Mix 
Mare.  Mr.  Raleigh  seldom  lef  t  us ;  it  was  a  hapev 
time — though  V\  inter  couldn't  see  the  end  ost. 
The  experiences  of  life  had  made  Winter  distrasifii. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 


Many  persons  in  this  country  want  to  know 
something  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  islands,  with  commendable  care 
have  pictured  their  progress  in  figures.  The 
latest  of  the  series  was  issued  on  the  28th 
December,  1859,  but  it  has  travelled  round 
the  globe  since  then,  and  has  been  for  some 
months  in  our  possession.  It  is  a  blue  book  of 
moderate  thickness,  full  of  facts  and  figures, 
without  any  speculations.  An  uninitiated  per- 
son asks,  first  and  naturally,  what  is  the 
number  of  the  New  Zealanders?  The  colo- 
nists of  European  descent,  according  to  the 
census  of  1858,  amounted  to  59,328 ;  the 
military  and  their  families  to  1,896;  making  a 
total  of  61,224.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  and  the  population  is  distri- 
buted amongst  them  according  to  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

Mai*.  fraud*.  Total. 

Aactland 10,818  ...  7,959  ...  18,177 

New  Plymouth  1,414  ...  1,286  ...  2,660 

Wellington       ...  6,524  ...  6,229  ...  11,766 

HawkeeBey    ...  1,063  ...  461  ...  1,614 

Nelson    6,208  ...  4,069  ...  9,272 

Canterimrj      ...  5,301  ...  3,666  ...  8,967 

OUgo      8,874  ...  3,070  ...  6,944 

Stewart's  Island  80  ...  21  ...  51 

33,627  26,701  59,328 

Another  district  or  province  is  called  Chat- 
ham Islands.  Their  European  population 
were  not  returned  in  time  for  insertion  in  the 
census,  but  they  amount  only  to  28  men,  8 
women,  and  49  children,  or  85  persons.  The 
military  are  omitted  from  the  previous  table, 
which  is  confined  to  settlers.  The  coloniza- 
tion of  New  Zealand  has  been  slow,  but  it  was 
considered  a  prudent  Exodus,  proposed  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style   in  which  emigration 


should  be  conducted.  The  emigrants  wew 
supposed  to  have  gone  out  in  family  groups. 
Even  there,  however,  the  canker-worm  of  ow 
colonies  and  our  emigration  system  exists. 
The  natural  proportion  of  population  has  nrt 
been  observed  in  the  settlement.  On  tte 
contrary,  the  males  are  in  excess  of  tk 
females  by  7,926  persons,  or  23  per  cent  of 
the  number. 

As  was  shown  in  a  previous  number  of  tha 
magazine,  in  relation  to  more  populous  colo- 
nies, this  disparity  is  absolutely  greater  tbc 
the  figures  imply,  for  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  young,  but  affects  only  those  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  among  whom  the  disparity  * 
injurious.  Prom  one  table  in  the  series  No. 
5,  it  appears  that  the  English  Church  emi- 
gration is  chargeable  with  the  greater  part' 
this  balance.  This  table  supplies  the  reli* 
gious  nrofessions  of  the  population,  and  gin* 
the  following  results : — 


Church  of  Eoglaac 

Males 

17,689 

Disparity. 

i> 

Females 

12,853 

47W 

Presbyterian* 

Males 

6,484 

N 

Females 

5,079 

1,355 

Wesley  an  Methodists  Males 

8,835 

»» 

Females 

9,554 

27» 

Primitke  Hethodiata  Mai* 

896 

» 

Females 

967 

SI 

Independents 

Males 

687 

» 

Females 

693 

9* 

Baptists 

Males 

654 

M 

Females 

605 

48 

Lutheran  Church 

Males 

265 

» 

Females 

160 

105 


POPULATION. 


407 


Jews 


Males  120       Die|mri<y. 

Female*        68 


Society  of  Friends      Males 
M  Females 


41 


Catholics       Males        3,692 
2,900 


Other  Denominations  Hales  589 

„  Female*        386 


Unascertained 


Males  884 

Females        208 


52 

18 

792 

196 

176 


The  smallest  disparity  exists  among  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  doubtless  from  England,  although  a  small 
proportion  may  belong  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
Land.  All  the  different  sects  of  Protestant 
dissenters  yield  a  total  of  8,558  persons,  and 
a  disparity  of  587,  or  added  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, they  make  up  20,071  of  the  population, 
with  a  disparity  of  1,942  between  the  sexes, 
nearly  ten  per  cent.  The  Established  Church 
of  England  has  30,492  of  the  population,  and 
a  cfoparity  of  4,786,  or  nearly  16  per  cent. 
TheKoman  Catholics  number  6,592,  with  a 
disparity  of  792,  or  12  per  cent.  "  Other 
denominations,"  and  we  cannot  guess  their 
nature,  have  968  individuals,  and  a  disparity 
of  196,  or  equal  to  20  per  cent.  The  "  Un- 
ascertained" are  592  in  number,  with  a  dis- 
parity of  176,  or  29  per  cent.  The  influence 
of  religion  in  resisting  this  tendency  to  un- 
equal migration  is  not  apparent.  Some  of  the 
*ects  of  Protestant  dissentersare  nearly  equal ; 
combined  with  the  Presbyterians  they  do  not 
rield  a  difference  of  10  per  cent. ;  the  Epis- 
copalians do  not  make  15 ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
ics  are  12 ;  the  "  other  denominations"  are 
50 ;  and  the  "  unascertained"  are  29  per  cent, 
rhe  Protestant  population  amounts  to  nearly 
•2,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  6,592. 
few  Zealand  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
Qore  Protestant  than  any  of  the  other  colo- 
lies.  The  birth-place  of  its  inhabitants 
ai^ht  be  guessed  from  their  professions  of 
ehgion.  A  great  majority  are  English,  but 
he  statistical  tables  give  the  nativities  of  the 
opulation  to  a  unit.    They  are : — 

English           23,680 

Scotch            7,976 

Irish 4,654 

Welsh 238 

Australian      1,410 

Other  British  Dominions        ...  1,237 

United  State* 306 

Germany          463 

French            173 

Other  Foreign  Coaotries         ...  400 

BoroatSea 194 

New  Zealand 18,702 

69,318 
The  Soman  Catholics  are  not  all,  and  per- 
ips  not  more  than  one-half  of  them,  from 


Ireland,  as  we  know  that  a  number  of  the 
Presbyterians  are  of  Irish  birth,  and  from 
Ulster.  The  disparities  nationally  are  not 
stated,  we  think,  with  absolute  accuracy ;  but 
they  appear  to  be  very  nearly  of— 

Englishwomen      4,876 

Scotch ...         1,266 

Irish        71« 

Welsh      66 

Colonial  not  Australian     ...  176 

United  States       816 

German 307 

French 85 

Other  Conntries 260 


7,368 


The  Australians  are  exactly  equal,  and  those 
born  at  sea  present  a  preponderance  of  12 
males,  or  more  than  12  per  cent.,  while  the 
births  in  New  Zealand  give  a  surplus  of  556 
males,  or  two  and  a-balf  per  cent,  on  the 
number.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  colonists, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  already  natives,  and 
the  proportion  will  increase  annually,  for  the 
births  in  the  colony  greatly  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  although  many  of  the  emigrants 
arrive  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The 
births  and  deaths  during  1858  were — 

Males      1,185 

Females 1,087 

2,272 

The  deaths  were — 


Males 
Females 


342 
240 


Eieess  of  births  o? er  deatlis  . . .  1,690 
The  births  of  males  exceeded  those  of 
females  by  [10  per  cent.,  and  the  changes  on 
the  bills  of  mortality  reduced  the  discrepancy 
between  males  and  females  by  exactly 
200  persons.  The  discrepancy  would  disap- 
pear entirely  in  25  or  30  years  if  immigration 
were  to  cease  with  1859,  but  it  is  going  on  in 
1860,  and  will  proceed  for  many  future  yean. 
The  European  population  of  the  colony 
had  increased  from  26,707  in  1851,  to  59,277 
in  1858 ;  an  absolutely  small  increase,  32,570, 
in  seven  years,  4,653  per  annum  in  a  country 
not  much  inferior  to  the  British  Isles  in 
space ;  not  inferior  to  them  in  fertility,  with 
a  climate  favourable  to  the  health  and  longe- 
vity of  the  British  races — more  favourable 
even  than  home,  and  withal  more  pleasant, 
saving  the  associations  and  the  conveniences, 
and  the  cultivation  of  home— a  colony  where 
land  is  cheap,  and  the  labourer  may  reason- 
ably hope,by  economy  and  industry,  to  become 
a  proprietor.  We  have  had  an  immense 
emigration  during  that  period,  but  the  neater 
part  of  the  emigrants  have  gone  to  the  United 
States,  destitute  as  they  are  of  many  advan- 
tages possessed  by  such  colonies  as  Natal  or 
New  Zealand,  which,  to  the  attractions  of 
temperate  climes  add  a  dash  of  the  tropics  and 
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their  vegetation,  without  their  plagues  of  ser- 
pents and  slavery,  wild  beasts  and  yellow 
itover. 

Thegoldmuiesof  Australia  havestarvedNew 
Zealand  during  these  sewn  years,  but  they 
should  be  favourable  now  to  the  agnoidturai 
and  smaller  islands.  Diggers  who  hate  cleared 
a  few  hundred  pounds  might  be  expected  to 
settle  in  New  Zealand,  and  become  its  future 
yeomen.  If  they  have  equally  cheap  and 
good  land  nearer  superior  markets,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  thev  prefer  their  own  colonies  ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  conditions  are  ful- 
filled. The  authorities  of  New  Zealand  would 
act  wisely  by  attracting  small  capitalists  to 
their  lands  with  cheapness,  for  a  time,  if  they 
eanriot  bring  them  by  other  means ;  for  capital 
is  needed  in  the  colony  even  more  than  labour, 
if  we  correctly  interpret  the  complaints  in 
its  newspapers.  Sfeetings  of  working  men 
calling  for  employment  were  reported  in  these 
journals  some  time  since,  and  there  may  have 
Deen  reason  in  them.  A  strong  man,  with  a 
spade,  on  a  wilderness  of  flowers  that  could 
be  divided  into  the  most  fertile  region  of 
earth,  might,  without  capital,  credit,  or  stores, 
perish  in  a  week,  and  those  who  came  to  seek 
him  some  some  twelve  months  after  would 
find  not  a  thriving  proprietor  but  a  skeleton, 
covered  with  flowers  or  weeds.  Capital  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  present  condition  of 
society  to  progress,  and  the  New  Zealanders 
may  have  sunk  their  capital  in  reproductive 
measures  that  cannot  at  once  bring  returns. 
We  can  readily  suppose,  therefore,  that  thev 
may  be  poor  and  rich  at  the  same  time,  and  if 
some  portion  of  the  capital  of  this  country, 
readily  lent  to  kings,  were  advanced  to  them, 
not  on  banking  principles,  by  the  discount  of 
bills,  but  on  bonds  over  their  holdings  and 
sfoek,  or  on  cash  credits  secured  by  mortgages, 
the  great  majority  of  them  could  pay  good 
interest,  repay  admirably,  and  pull  through 
to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

The  statistics  supplied  by  the  colonial 
government  establish  that  supposition  ;  not 
as  a  doubtful  matter,  but  as  a  bright,  clear 
truth,  that  might  be  useful  to  the  colonists  and 
to  persons  of  small  capital  at  home.  An  ( x- 
amination  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
colony  will  show  the  necessary  pressure  for 
money  that  must  be  experienced  by  the  colo- 
nists;  for  however  balances  be  arranged,  we 
hold  by  the  plain  truth  that  to  a  man  or  a 
household,  a  province  or  a  state,  the  process 
of  spending  more  than  he  or  they  earn  for  a 
lengthened  period,  must  end  in  want.  A 
detached  state  like  New  Zealand  may  ex- 
hibit the  operation  more  clearly  than  our 
eountry,  or  any  other  nation,  with  extensive 
ramifications,  causing  payments,  or  yielding 
receipts  that  do  not  appear  in  the  Board  of 


Trade  returns.  In  1852  the  importations  of 
the  colony  amounted  16  £597,827,  arii  h 
1858  they  had  reached  to  £1,141,373  6a.  101 
The  advance  was  scarcely  commensurate  wha 
the  increase  of  population,  but  the  total  di- 
vided into  nearly  £20  per  annum  for  eaefc 
inhabitant  of  European  descent.  The  natives 
amount  to  nearly  all'  equal  number,  or 
56,049  persons ;  but  although  manj  of  theo 
have  settled  into  a  laborious  and  regular  life, 
it  is  not  probable  that  thay  are  extensive 
purchasers  of  British  goods ;  yet  if  *re  aDov 
£3  per  annum  for  each  of  them,  -£17remaHi 
for  each  of  the  European  New  Zealanders, 
forming  more  extensive  purchases  of  fmpofted 
goods  than  are  made  by  the  same  nnrifter  of 
persons  in  any  other  parti  of  tfce  world.  Of 
these  purchases  the  following  quantities  wfffv 
supplied  by  foreign  countries  : — 


United  States 

France 

Sooth  Sen  Winds 

Whale  Fishery 


£5,279     6  0 

187   e  e 

ftoi  u  a 

551     4  0 


£6,646  1  0 
Leaving  from  Britain  and  the  colonies  vaha? 
for  XI  ,134,027  5s.  10d.  Sfore  than  ohe-MI 
of  this  amount  was  supplied  from  tfie  Am- 
tralian  colonies,  and  the  other  half,  or  r£aW 
less  than  one-half,  direct  from  Britain.  Ifet 
the  importations  from  the  Australian  coloam 
were  British  goods ;  for  New  Zealand  wanUi 
none  of  their  productions  except  gold,  aai 
even  native  gold  is  now  exported  from  At 
colony,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  have  cos* 
as  yet,  more  than  it  is  worth. ' 

The  exportations  of  Kew  Zealand  in  HR 
amounted  to  .£458,023  5s.  9d.,  and 
crease  in  exports  had  not  proceeded 
rapidity  of  the  importations,  or  in  pr 
to  the  population  ;  for  the  quantity  < 
duce  sent  out  of  the  colony  was  va_, 
1853  at  .£303,282  Is.  10d\,  leaving1 
crease  for  1858  of  £154,741  3s.  11<T 
advance  in  the  value  of  wool  expor 
period — that  is  to  say,  over  1853,  m 
was  £187,516  17s.,  and  while  in  l^OjTftf 
colony  produced  no  gold,  in  1859  fc  egajjatai 
of  that  metal,  from  its  own  soil*  TijB&"St 
£52,443  16s.  Id.  Between  gold  angfjj|Sr 
have  an  excess  of  exportation  over  J8B5  ii 
1853,  reaching  £239,960  13s.  Id.,  yetllie  in- 
crease in  allarticlesjwas  only£154,74l  3a.  11  A, 
so  that  a  reduction  in  other  produce,  chieflv 
we  suppose,  of  corn  and  timber,  must  hiir 
occurred  to  the  amount  of  £85,219  9s.  2L 
along  with  a  great  increase  of  population ;  bot 
of  the  latter  a  number  had  gone  to  look  for 
gold,  and  produced  nothing,  and  move  weir 
engaged  in  fencing  and  ploughing  fields,  tad 
in  preparing  houses  and  offices,  in  all  t&e  pro- 
ceedings necessary  to  the  formation  of  fana- 
steadings,  while  it  is  obvious   that  a.  atSl 
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greater  number  had  engaged  in  pastoral  pur- 
suits, wtiich  must  involve  the  spending  of 
money  without  much  return  for  a  few  years. 

The  pressure  for  money  airiong  the  colo- 
nists originates  partly  in  their  gregarious 
habits.  A  large  proportion  of  them  reside  in 
towns,  and  although  nlanV  of  the  townspeople 
may  pursue*  avocations  that  lead  them  into 
the'  country, '  yet  a  larger  proportion  than 
l&siriess  requires  must  be  engaged  in  com- 
tnerciai  pursuits.  The  province  of  Auckland 
contained,  in  1858,  of  dwelling  houses  4,117 
of  which  1,224  formed  the  city  of  Auckland. 
The  province  of  New  Plymouth  had  680 
dwellings,  and  253  were  in  tjie  town  of  that 
name.  Wellington  Province  had  2,799  dwell- 
ings, and  the  city  of  Wellington  had'1,191  of 
them.  IJawkes  Bay  had'  451  houses,  and  79 
were  in  the  town  of  Napier.  The  province 
of  Nelson  had  1,206  dwelling  houses,  of  which 
550  had  been  built  in  the  town  of  Nelson. 
The  province  of  Canterbury  contained  1,741 
dwellings,  but  the  town  of  Ohristchurch  had 
§54,  and  Lyttelton  215  of  them,  making  469 
in  towns.  Otago  had  1,227  dwellings,  and 
Dunedin  town  had  291  of  these  houses.  The 
number  of  houses  in  the  colony  was — 

Ofwodd    ...       *...        30.179 

Ofbriri  and  stone 307 

Qf  elite*  materwlt 2,820 

12.812 

The  number  of  these  in  towns  is  4,057,  or 
a  proportion  of  nearly  one-third,  being  equal 
to  the  proportion  of  England,  with  all  its 
great  manufacturing  establishments  and  large 
population  of  rich  families.  We  have  not  a 
return  of  the  dwellings  of  England  at  hand, 
hut  hot  more  than  one-third  of  its  population 
inhabit  towns  ;  although  it  may  be  admitted 
thatho  more  than  three  or  four  of  theNewZea- 
land  towns  would  be  classed  under  that  head 
in  England.  The  population  of  Scotland  are 
nearly  equally  divided  between  country  and 
town,  btft;  a  large  number  of  its  town  popula- 
tion are' engaged  in  manufactures.  A  num- 
ber of  families  engaged  in  colonial  agriculture 
prefer  a  town  lot,  with  a  house  in  town,  to  a 
itesidence  on  their  farms,  which  are  at  no 
great  distance ;  but  the  practice  involves  loss 
tffttme,  and  must  be  expensive  in  that  parti- 
cular, and  in  retarding  work. 

The  jsrtce  of  provisions  farther  indicates  a 
neglect *of  agricultural  operations  in  a  fertile 
land.  The  list  for*  1858  presepts  the  Allow- 
ing particulars : — 

Aaciy)«uu  Wellington      Canterbury   Ola&o 

Bread  per  lb.           3J  S^  I  to  4.1  2|d           Sd 

Urtterfrwh         Is  <Jd        !•  to  Is  41  Is  3d       Is  10d 

n     *U           It  31  KM  to  Is  2d  l*0d       Is  lOd 

C*e*g                jiOa            1,  fd  8d       U    2d 

g4Btf>r.l96U»40.0d  3k  to  44s  Od     34s  04    46s    0d 

Wbcmt^r.  bash.   7«0d        7»to8tftd  fit  9d       0s    6d 

Jjf  >w  lb.             6d         5d  to  7d  4d  to  §d  6d 

MUk  per  qwt        4H      5d  to  M  4tf  Od 


Otago,  chiefly  a  Scotch  colony,  charged  the 
highest  prices,  and  they  may  be  explained 
partly  by  a  larger  immigration  to  that  than 
to  any  of  the  other  provinces  in  proportion  to 
its  population  and  resources ;  but  Otago  has 
had  some  years  to  grow,  and  ls>  per  quartern 
loaf  either  there,  or  at  Auckland,  indicates  the 
neglect  of  agricultural  employment,  while 
fresh  butter  at  Is.  lOd.  per  tb.,  or  one-third 
over  its  highest  price  in  Edinburgh  or  Lon- 
don, speaks  loudly  against  the  condition  of 
dairy  farming.  In  justice  to  the  interests  of 
Otago  we  must  not  here  omit  the  figures  that 
explain  partly  its  high  prices.  The  centesimal 
increase  of  population  from  1851  to  1858  in- 
clusive was,  in  the  different  provinces,  as 
under : — 

Auckland 92.75 

New  Plymouth       72.07 

Wellington  (including  Hawke's  Bay)  107  00 

Nelson        ...  11628 

Cnnterbnry ITS.  96 

OUjfo         ...         ...  29099 

Otago  increased  in  population  therefore  at  a 
rate  of  progress  three  time  more  rapid  than 
Auckland  or  "Wellington,  four  "times  more 
rapid  than  New  Plymouth,  two  and  a  half 
times  quicker  than  Nelson,  and  one  and  three- 
fourth  times  fester  than  Canterbury ;  as  an 
excuse  for  the  rather  high  rates  of  provisions 
within  its  borders ;  but  this  statement  does 
not  contain  the  full  vindication  of  Otago, 
because  a  greater  pressure  of  new  comers  fell 
on  it  than  on  any  other  province  during  1858, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show.  They  coxir 
tain  the  emigration  and  immigration  at  the 
different  ports  of  New  Zealand  in  1858,  of 
which  the  total  was : — 


Immigration 
Emigration . . 


15,791 
8,736 


Increase     7»0c6 

As  the  amount  of  emigration  looks  disr 
couraging,  we  explain  that  only  four  per- 
sons out  of  8,735  went  to  foreign  states,, 
and  that  all  the  others  were  between  ports  of 
New  Zealand,  home,  or  Australian  passen- 
gers. The  number  of  emigrants  to  home  was 
180,  indicating  that  few  persons  have  yet 
made  fortunes  who  desire  to  spend  them  in 
Britain,  or  who  do  not  prefer  their  new 
land ;  but  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the 
Australian  colonies  was  1,356,  of  whom  a 
number  may  have  been  intending  passengers 
to  Britain,  who  preferred  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  a  subordinate  voyage  to  Australia, 
and  the  chances  of  a  more  rapid  run  home,  fo 
the  direct  route.  These  particulars  of  the 
three  routes  of  external  emigration  em- 
braced 1,540  out  of  the  8,735  in  1858,leavirig 
7,195  for  the  coasting  trade.  The  increase  of 
inhabitants  in  the  different  provinces  by  im- 
migration, after  deducting  from  all  arrivals 
all  The  departures,  was,  in — 
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Auckland 

New  Plymouth         

Wellington  (including  Hawke'i  Bay).. 
Neltoa 

Cfceterbiry , 

Ot«gp  


In  New  Ply  aoath  a  decrease  occurred  of 


1,613 

969 

429 

1,555 

2,270 

7,069 
J3 


Leaving  Ike  general  inereaae  at  ...  7.056 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  increase  remained 
at  Otago  ;  yet  its  total  population  in  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  was  only  6,944,  little  more  than 
one-ninth  of  the  European  population  in  New 
Zealand;  and  from  the  preceding  table  it 
appears  that  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
reached  Otago  in  that  year.  High  prices  for 
fresh  provisions  were  intelligible,  and  even 
justifiable,  with  that  influx  ;  but  if  it  con- 
tinues for  a  few  seasons,  Otago  must  assume 
an  important  position  in  this  new  and 
southern  limb  of  the  empire. 

The  difference  between  the  exportation 
and  the  importations  of  the  colony  is  com- 
pensated partly  by  the  capital  of  the  emi- 
grants. It  might  be  met  from  other  means. 
A  number  of  annuitants  or  half-pay  officers 
would  assist  to  redress  the  balance,  and  capi- 
talists with  investments  in  Britain  or  inforeign 
countries  would,  in  drawing  their  interest, 
AQpojpplish  the  object ;  but  the  capital  of  emi- 
grants is  the  only  incoming  means  to  the 
,oplony ;  and  seven  thousand,  with  an  average 
of  ten  pounds  each,  make  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  while  an  average  of  one  hundred  for 
each  would  make  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Colonies  are  enabled  from  this 
source  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  purchases 
over  their  sales. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  New  Zea- 
landers  have  been  doing  little  or  nothing,  be- 
cause their  exportation  have  not  advanced 
both  in  quantify  and  value.  Some  of  their 
goods  have  increased  in  quantity  without 
rising  in  value.  In  1853,  the  exportation  of 
potatoes  amounted  to  5,075  tons  6  cwt.  7  lbs., 
and  the  price  was  £29,672  15s.  6&.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  following  year  were  6,070 
tons  19  cwts.  and  110  bags,  and  the  price  was 
£61,152  2s. ;  while  in  1858  a  rather  larger 
quantity,  or  6,116  tons  11  cwts.  3  qrs.,  were 
exported,  but  brought  only  £33,056  13s. 
Potatoes  had  become  cheap  in  1858,  for  5s. 
per  cwt.  cannot  be  considered  a  high  price  for 
good  qualities.  The  exportation  of  grain  has 
not  increased  rapidly  in  quantity,  and  has  not 
risen  in  value.  We  subjoin  a  summary  of  the 
value  exported  from  all  the  provinces : — 

1854 £46,318  10  8 

1855 88,659  14  6 

1856. .4    28  151  IS  0 

1S57 ...  32,525  9  6 

1858 23,186  8  0 

The  large  exportation  in  1854  and  1855, 


were  caused  by  the  rapid  immigration  of  gold 
diggers  to  the  Australian  colonies ;  but  with 
the  aid  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  these  colonies 
now  more  nearly  support  their  population  in 
cereals  than  they  did  five  years  since. 

The  trade  in  Kauri  gum  was  of  some  im- 
portance to  New  Zealand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  colonisation,  but  it  does  not  in- 
crease. The  particulars  in  tons,  omitting 
smaller  quantities  in  weight  and  odd  shillings 
in  value,  are  subjoined : — 

Tons  £ 

1853  829  15.971 

1854  1,660  28.864 

1655  335  4,514 

1856     1,440     1&JS91 

1857     2,521     S5.250 

1858     1,810     20,036 

Kauri  gum  has  fallen  sadly  in  price  during 
the  period.  In  1853  it  brought  £19  per  ton. 
in  the  following  year  £17  5s.,  in  the  next 
year  £13  15s.,  in  1856,  £12  19s.,  in  1857  it 
rose  to  £14,  and  in  1858  it  descended  farther 
than  it  had  fallen  previously,  or  to  £11  7s, 
It  iocs  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  an  article 
on  which  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  either 
for  regularity  in  demand,  price,  or  supply. 

Whale  oil  was  expected  to  form  one  ol  the 
staple  trades  in  the  far  south,  but  its  price 
has  also  fallen  in  these  years.  The  quanti- 
ties exported  and  their  values  are  given 
under : — 

Toat  & 

1854     189       11^)54 

1855     138      8,747 

1856     186       10,514 

1857     243       11JMA 

1858     191       8£ll 

Prices  were  comparatively  steady  in  the 
three  seasons  first  named,  but  in  1857  the 
price,  compared  with  that  paid  in  1854,  had 
fallen  20  per  cent.,  and  no  improvement  oc- 
curred in  1858,  even  when  the  market  had  a 
much  smaller  supply. 

The  timber  trade  has  never  formed  anj 
considerable  part  of  the  exports  from  Canter- 
bury, Nelson,  or  Otago,  and  has  not  supplied 
an  item  in  them  for  the  last  two  yean  of 
which  we  have  the  returns.  The  value  of 
the  quantities  exported  are  copied  beneath, 
and  are  chiefly  from  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton : — 

1864        £46,097 

1855         »£82 

1856        23,008 

1857        18J06 

1868        J7.207 

The  wool  trade  will  become  probably  fer 
years  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  New  Zat- 
landers.  The  quantities  have  increased 
steadily  from  1854  to  1858,  without  any  re- 
duction in  the  values,  which  for  the  la* 
named  season  were  averaged  at  Is.  4d.  per 
lb.  Four-fifths  of  the  wool  exported  in  1& 
came  from  the  three  provinces  of  WeUmgta. 
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Canterbury,  and  Otago.  The  advances  in 
this  business  will  be  best  seen  from  the  figures 
subjoined : — 

1853         £66,507 


185* 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


70.104 

93.106 

146.073 

176,581 

254,084 


We  have  next  to  examine  the  preparations 
made  for  future  business  in  land  fenced  or 
reclaimed,  and  stock  secured  within  the 
colony.  The  increase  of  the  land  fenced  be- 
tween 1851  and  1858  was  from  30,470  acres 
to  235,488  acres;  which  affords  nearly  4 
acres  for  each  of  the  European  colonists.  The 
land  under  crop  had  increased  from  29,140 
acres  to  140,965  acres,  giving  2\  acres  for 
each  of  the  European  colonists  or  their  des- 
cendants. The  number  of  live  stock  had  in- 
creased from  299,115  to  1,727,997,  being 
nearly  29  living,  domesticated,  and  reproduc- 
tive animals  for  each  of  the  European  colo- 
nists or  their  descendants.  •  A  population 
possessing  all  that  agricultural  and  pastoral 
property,  are  comparatively  rich.  The  live 
stock  chiefly  consist  of  sheep,  but  their 
average  value  is  returned  at  one  pound  each, 
and  u  the  estimate  be  correct,  tne  property 
of  New  Zealand  in  the  chief  classes  of  its  live 
stock  sums  up  as  under : — 

137,204  cattle  it  £9    0  each 

1,623,324  sheep  at     10     „ 

11,797  goaU  at    0  10    n 

40,734  pigs    at     I  10    „ 


£1,284.836  0 

1,528,324  0 

5.898  10 

61,101  0 


£2,830,159  10 

We  have  entered  the  figures  under  the 
average  that  we  might  have  adopted  from  the 
materials  in  the  report ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant class  of  live  stock  excluded  from  the 
preceding  statement ;  because  we  find  no  chie 
to  their  value.  The  colony  had,  in  1858, 
14,912  horses,  and  their  value,  estimated  at 
only  £15,  which  must  be  considerably  under 
their  real  average  worth,  would  rive 
£223,680.  * 

The  town  lots  of  land  rise  to  fabulous  and 
fancy  prices,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  they 
can  be  maintained;  but  as  a  sober  average  we 
may  reckon  the  fenced  land  good  for  £2,  and 
the  cultivated  land  for  £3  per  acre.  The 
quantity  of  the  former  in  1858  was  235,488 
acres,  and  of  the  latter  140,965  acres.  The 
cultivated  land,  as  we  understand  the  tables, 
w  included  in  the  fenced  land;  and  if  we 
have  fallen  into  an  error  in  this  particular,  it 
i»  against  the  pronerty  of  the  colony,  and  the 
colonists  will  forgive  the  mistake.  According 
to  our  modest  fibres,  the  cultivated  land,  at 
«£*  per  acre  for  140,965  acres,  is  equal  to 
■£422,895.  The  balance  of  94,523  acres,  not 
cultivated  although  fenced,  at  £2  per  acre,  is 
voith  4189.046;  Toted  value  of  land£61 1 .941 . 


This  estimate  is  given  only  as  within  the 
reality,  and  safe  for  any  reckoning. 

The  number  of  houses  was,  at  tne  close  of 
1858,  of  all  descriptions,  12,812  and  live- 
sixths  of  them  were  timber,  only  307  were 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  2,326  were  of  other 
materials — many  of  them  mud,  probably — yet 
an  average  of  £100  each  for  these  houses  and 
their  accompanying  offices  cannot  be  deemed 
extravagant,  and  yields  £1,281,200.  The 
average  value  of  agricultural  implements, 
household  furniture,  and  the  tools  of  trades- 
men, for  all  the  houses,  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated at  one-half  of  this  amount,  or  £50  for 
each  home  or  steading,  being  an  addition  of 
£640,600. 

The  colonists  have  6,852  tons  of  shipping  in 
189  vessels,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate their  value,  yet  it  cannot  be  under 
£40,000.  "We  do  not  reckon  the  price  of 
stocks  in  trade,  because  the  colony  may  be 
indebted  largely  for  them.  Churches  and 
schools,  and  all  other  public  buildings,  have 
cost  money,  but  they  are  not  re-productive  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  and  we  do  not  put  down 
their  price  as  part  of  the  general  property 
of  New  Zealand.  The  articles  named  give  a 
total  for : — 


Lire  Stock            

£2,880,1(1  10 

Hones  not  included  is  the  preceding 

line      

883.080 

Land        

811,941 

Houses 

1,881,800 

Agricultural  implements,  homsthold 

furniture  and  tradeasaett  tools  ... 

840,600 

Shipping 

40,000 

£5,687,580  10 

The  sum  may  not  appear  large,  but  we  have 
made  a  very  low  estimate,  which  yields  an 
average  of  £95  for  each  European,  or  the  des- 
cendants of  Europeans,  old  and  young.  We 
know  that  the  property  of  the  mother  country 
is  burdened  to  the  extent  of  £27  for  each  in- 
habitant, old  and  young.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  if  we  reckon  the  national  debt  as  a 
burden,  we  must  assume  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  it  on  the  credit  side  as  property ;  for  at 
least  that  proportion  of  the  debt  is  held  by 
subjects  of  the  throne,  residing  within  the 
realm;  but  thecomparison  of  a  new  colony  with 
an  old  country  is  unfair  to  the  colony,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  colonists  of 
New  Zealand  are  a  thriving  community,  and 
not  running  into  debt  farther  than  their  for- 
mation of  property  justifies  them,  even  if  they 
buy  half  a  million  more  of  goods  annually 
than  they  sell.  The  total  value  of  their  ex- 
portation for  1858  reached  £458,023.  The 
population,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
59,328,  of  whom  7,506  came  into  the  colony 
during  that  year,  and  one-half  of  them,  or 
3,753,  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  settled 
inhabitants  for  the  year.     The  exportation 
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represented,  therefore,  a  population  of  less 
than  55,000,  and  was  equal  to  £8  for  each  in- 
habitant of  European  birth  or  descent  by  the 
year ;  but  that  sum  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  carry  up  our  exportation^  to-  240 
millions,  or  double  their  highest  attainment, 
and  quadruple  the  exportation,  in  proportion 
to  their  inhabitants,  of  the   Uiuted    States. 

The  reveuue  collected  in  the  southern 
colony  is  larger  than  its  wants  should  war- 
rant, except  for  the  formation  of  public  works. 
"The  entire  income  of  New  Zealand  for  public 
purposes  during  1858,  was  £341,654,  or  over 
£6  each  for  55,000  persons,  old  and  young. 
The  duties  and  taxes'  payable  this  year  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  £2  7s.  for  each 
inhabitant,  old  and  young.  One-half  of  the 
"New  Zealand  revenues,  or  nearly,  being 
j£l61,799,  was  derived  from  land,  and  should 
all  have  been  employed  in  conveying  emi- 
grants from  home,  so  long  m  a  demand  existed 
lor  them,  or  a  supply  offered  for  the  passage, 
Upon  the  family  system.  The  duties  and 
taxes  from  other  sources  reached  the  average 
of  £3  5s.  for  each  colonist,  old  and  young,  and 
even  if  the  Maories,  or  natives,  contributed  a 
part  of  this  sum,  it  is  not  probable  that  their 
payments  or  purchases  of  auty-paying  goods 
would  bring  the  European  average  down  to 
the  payment  of  this  country ;  with  the  in- 
terest of  our  debt  to  be  met,  and  all  sorts  of 
establishments  to  be  upheld. 

All  reasons  combine,  therefore,in  establish- 
ing tHe  general  thriving  of  the  colonists,  and 
justify  the  hope  of  their  becoming  a  comfort- 
able community ;  not  perhaps  immensely  rich 
in  bullion ,  or  jewellery,  in  carriages  and  fine 
horses ;  but  in  substance  well  to  do ;  with 
means  of  employing  the  industrious,  and 
without  the  absorbing  care  for  daily  bread 
that  overhangs  Europe.  Not  less  dependent 
can  they  be  than  all  or  any  of  us  on  the 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  it  is  true, 
hut  they  will  seem  to  be  more,  as  it  were,  in 
the  hand  of  God,  than  are  the  races  in  crowded 
lands,  and  towns  become  so  large  that  they 
have  grown  to  be  forlorn  from  their  very 
magnitude.  The  canopy  of  smoke  hideth  not 
from  the  Father's  eyes,  yet  it  is  natural  for 
His  creatures  to  seek  the  blue  sky  above  and 
the  green  sward  beneath^  and  to  wish  them- 
selves backed  up  and  supported  by  cheap  and 
good  land.  We  would  all  feel  that  more,  if 
the  colonial  and  home  country  connexion 
were  closer  than  it  is ;  and  better,  therefore, 
for  the  colonists  and  for  us. 

New  Zealand  has"  a  hedth-giving  and 
health -keeping  climate;  .and  that  is  better 
than  gold  or  rubies*     The  births  for  1858 


were: — 

Males 
IfetnaJcB-. 


1.087 


Total 


»,272 


The  deaths  were  : — 

Mules        34* 

Females      240 

Total 5fe 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  1,610 

The  population  among  whom  these  tvrau 
occurred  could  not  have  been  over  jJ6»0(K! 
It  was  not  over  52,000  at  the  commeoceaea 
of  the  year,  although  it  exceeded  59,000*1* 
close.  One  per  cent,  on  56,00Q  penou 
would  have  given  560  deaths,,  but  {to  entf 
number  was  5$2,  while  50  were  depths  i? 
drowning,  and  17  by  other  accidental  occur- 
rences, from  which  we  infer  th*t  the  arena 
from  disease,  or  in  the  course  of  nature,  wwrifl 
have  been  much  under  560,  or  one  per  ccbL 
A  great  accident,  or  more  than  Qfte,  mrhap 
several  calamities,  muat  have  swelled  tk 
mortality.  We  may,  therefore*  assafce  m 
ner  cent.,  tot  per  thousand,  as  its  eatfent  fe 
New.  Zealand  in.  1858,  but  in  on*  of.  tip  pro- 
cipal  medical  publications  of  last  mentk,& 
sanitary  qualities  of  Worthing*  a  new  wip- 
ing village  on  the  southern  coast  of  Bnglipi 
were  quoted  aa  remarkable,  beeause  tk 
deaths  were  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
thousand,  in  a  single  year. 

The  births  registered  in  New  Zealand  fe 
1857,  were : — 

1/05 

Ml 


Females  ...        ... 

Total 

And  the  deaths,  were : — 

Males         

Females      

Total 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths 


1,966 


36* 
168 


l,53i 


The  population  among  whom  these  date 
occurred  in  1857,  were  not  over  52,000,  sd 
the  average  was  not  8£  per  thousand,  fr 
1856,  the  number  of  births  was,  males  && 
females  818,  or  both  1,722 ;  and  the  de*& 
were,  males  236,  females  170,  or  bo44W: 
leaving  1,316  of  addition  to  the  popoWofi: 
and  406  deaths  occurred  among  .fcertaj* 
45,000  persons,  or  under  9  per  thousand 
individuals. 

The  military  returns  of  the  fcmitaiyc* 
cumstanoes  in  the  army  are  more  remsrJoft 
evidence  of  the  favourable  character  of  & 
climate,  than  the  colonial  registry  of  to* 
and  deaths,  because  complete  rehanoe  cm  1* 
placed  on  their  accuracy.  They  art  v# 
rather  old,  but  we  believe,  that  no  cha«| 
since  their  construction  has  occurred  ifr  i* 
colony  to  the  worse,  for  no  everit  in  the  ti*- 
tory  of  the  European,  oolomaation  rf  $* 
Z*alttd,4ih  »  oritxtafed  v*f  8$  9* 
table  subjoined  appeared  originally  in  &? 
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<  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Dp,  Thompson, 
tf  the  58th  regiment.    "We  quote  it  because 
t  answers  our  purpose  more  completely  than 
iny  other   document.     It  gives  the  total 
leaths  in  the  army  per.  thousand  men,  from 
ili  diseases :— Bermuda  30,  Mauritius  27, 
Canada  16,  Malta  15,  United  Kingdom  16, 
;pnian.  Islands  15,  .Gibraltar  12,  Cape  of 
jroo4  Hone  13,  Australia  XI,  New  Zealand  5. 
These  facts  confirai  the  idea  that  New  Zea- 
aiid  possesses  an  admirable  climate,  a  range 
>f  sou  that  cannot  be  occupied  for  several  cen- 
turies, but  it  may,  indeed  must,  want  capital. 
The  Maories  or  natives  are  neither  formidable 
)y  numbers  nor  union.    We  know  that  hostil- 
ities exist  between  the  colonists  and  natives 
n  one  province — know  and  regret  their  occur- 
nice ; ,  but  they  will,  pass  over,  and  are  con- 
ined  to  one  district.    New  Zealand  consists 
)f  three  considerable  islands,  and  in  the  pro- 
duce of  t  Otago  there  are  only  five  hundred 
iborginea  or.  natives,  industrious  and  quiet 
>eople.    This  Otago  is  almost  equivalent  in 
neasurement  to  Scotland,    It  was  founded  in 
L847,  and  is  therefore  thirteen  years  old. 
Dun  Edin,  is  the  capital — no  large  town,  as 
ret  but  rising.     The  colony  is  fully  supplied 
vith  churches  and  schools,  and  having  started 
veil  in  that  respect  it  will,  we  trust,  Keep  the 
ntellectual,  moral,  and  religious  means  of  the 
•egion  equal  to  the  number  of  its  people  and 
;heir  prosperity.     Otago  made  little  flourish 
it  the  beginning  of  its  career,  and  ten  years 
ifter  its  foundation,  or  in  1857,  it  had  only 
1,631  inhabitants ;  in   1858  the  number  was 
3,944;  and  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  8,706. 
rhis  small  population  imported,  in  1859,  goods 
md  produce  valued    at  £21 9,306,    on    an 
tverage  of  nearly  £25  for  each  of  them,  old 
uid  young.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
estimated  at  the  end  of  December  in  each 
pear ;  and  so  we  cannot  tell  what  the  census 
may  reach  at  the  close  of  this  present  year;  but 
1,448  persons  left  this  country  for  Otago  who 
Md  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  reckoned  in  1859, 
md  are  we  trust  rill  there  long  ago ;  so  we  believe 
that  the  colonists  will  number  11,000  by  tbe 
sloee  of  the  current  year ;  not  a  remarkably 
tmmerou8  body,  but  in  possession  of  many 
advantages,  and  likely  to  form  an  important 
settlement.    The  rates  of  wages  at  the  latest 
dates  were : — 


Shepherds,  wUh  double  rations 
Agricultural  Labourers  do. 
Ordinary         do.  do. 

Female  Domestic  Servants 

Tradesmen,  Wit  hoot  rations     * 
Labourers,  do. 


do. 


Per  Year, 
...£50  to  £60 
...     50    „    60 

40    „    50 

do.     ...     20    „    30 

Per  Day  of  8  tours. 

...     9s.  „  10s. 

..     6     „    7. 


We  khdWndthirigmdre  of  these  wages  than 
we  read  in  reports ;  but  as  an  eight  Tiours*  day 
i*  *aJ0Utt  fti  the  Australian  aUdJTew  fceaMcl 
colonies,  we  presume  that  capital  and  labour  are 


almost  on  equality  there.  As  the  Otago  ± 
have  a  considerable  balance  of  money  on  hand 
we  thinkX40,000,  saved  from  the  revenue,  they 
should  endeavour  to  repress  at  once  the  dis- 
parity between  males  an4  female  in  their 
colony.  It  was  804  at  the  close  pf  1858,  or 
11J  per  cent,  of  their  gross  population,  equal 
to  20  per  cent,  of  marriageable  people. 

Otago,  and  New  Zealand  generally,  like  all 
other  colonies,  suffers  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal.   A  miser  might  perish  by  hunger  among 
bags  of  gold,  and  a  farmer  could  not  get  for- 
ward rapidly  even  among  .wastes  of  luxurious 
grass,  without  money,  unless  in  such^circunw 
stances  as  occurred  recently,  when,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  transfer  them  to  this  country  in 
its  last  and  la^e  spring,  they  would  have  beep 
•worth  no  ,end.  of  gold.    ,  Otago,    therefore, 
needs  capital,  and  so  doesteacn  of^its  compa- 
nions in  the  same   group,  pn4.is  able  and 
willing,  we  suppose— -ablest  any  rpte,  and 
willing*  if  wise,  to  nay  for  its  usq.    A^  these 
New  Zealand  colonies  have  .agencies  in  tjiis 
country,  and  through  ali  of  them  measures 
might  be  adopted  to  link  the  spare  capital  and 
labour  of  Britain  to  their  cheap  soil.     Several 
schemes    for    extracting   money    from    this 
country,  and  placing  it  within   the  United 
States,  were  formed  twenty  years  since  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  other  northern  counties, 
and  they  were  attended  by  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  the  extraction  of  the  capital  in  one 
pound  shares ;  but  it  did  not  return.    With 
official  agencies  in  the  colonies  and  here,  the 
capital,  if  it  were  procured,  would  return. 
An  Otago  investment  society  would  yield  five 
or  six  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  prove  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  colonists,  who  do  not  so  much  want 
money  on  brief  and  unsteady  loans,  procured 
in  the  common  process  of  banking,  as  in  small 
sums  repayable  Dy  instalments  with  interest, 
and  secured  by  bonds    which  may  be,  or 
should  be,  manageable  cheaply  and  efficiently 
in  the  colony.    By  this  process  labour  and 
capital  at  home,  and  labour  and  land  in  the 
colony,  would  all  get  a  good  lift  upwards. 
Two  to  three  millions  of  money  might  be 
invested  profitably  on  colonial  farms,  yielding 
a  high  return,  without  any  suspicion  that  it 
was    employed    for   bad   purposes.     "When 
people  here  lend  money  to  foreign  potentates 
they  cannot  tell  who  may  be  shot  with  their 
means ;  but  if  they  lent  to  colonial  yeomen 
they  would  know  that  their  money  was  help- 
ing to  cause  two  fields  of  corn  to  grow  where 
6hly  6ne  would  have  grown  without  it,  and 
was  assisting  to  keep  other  persons  alive, 
healthy,   and   strong.     The  New   Zealand 
agencies  at  home  might  work  some  scheme  of 
this  nature,  with  great  advantage  to  their  con- 
Stituantt  arid  to  the  ptttte  of  (M*  ««Mfy. 
6ur  prosperity  is  intimately  dependant  on 
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the  growth  of  the  colonies  in  the  south.  New 
Zealand  is  the  nearest  land,  that  can  be 
deemed  "  European,"  to  India.  Its  neople 
will  hereafter  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
over  Hindostan.  Before  that  time,  however, 
their  numbers  must  be  greatly  increased.  At 
their  natural  rate  of  increase,  without  any 
immigration,  the  population  at  the  end  of  this 
century  would  be  more  than  doubled,  or  even 
reach  two  hundred  thousand.  Long  ere  then 
an  active  immigration  will  have  raised  it  to  half 
a  million,  and  all  the  Australian  group  to 
four  or  five  millions ;  but  this  increase  can  be 
most  advantageously  secured  bv  the  aid  of 
capital  employed  to  the  profit  of  its  owners. 
When  that  population  shall  be  attained,  our 
position  in  the  east  will  be  firmer  than  it  is 
now,  or  has  ever  been  at  any  former  period. 
The  French  have  bought  a  plot  of  land  on  the 
Bed  Sea  which  they  may  enlarge  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  they  are  engaged  in  digging  a  hole 
in  the  desert — a  Ions  and  narrow  hole— -to  be 
named  the  Canal  of  Suez,  and  on  its  being 
opened  they  expect  to  be  a  march  nearer 


India  than  the  islanders  on  their  west ;  fee 
they  forget,  and  perhaps  we  forget,  the  And** 
Saxon  communities  forming  rapidly  on  ewer 
islands  in  the  for  south-east.  As  jet  tk 
ultra-Gkmgean  men  of  European  descent  w 
not  counted  in  diplomatic  reckonings  of  tk 
balance  of  power  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
seas.  They  will  count  by  and  bye,  and  it  n 
our  interest  to  hasten  the  day  when,  by  their 
numbers  and  power,  they  wfll  not  only  deled 
themselves,  but  perhaps  guard  and  guide,  a* 
they  will  certainly  influence,  India.  Ar 
Egyptian  storm  may  choke  any  canal  dug  is 
the  desert,  with  the  desert's  sands ;  but  wf 
may  expect  a  better  outcoming  from  store 
for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  colonic*. 
They  would  rise  from  their  own  energies,  md 
those  resources  that  God  in  His  provident 
has  long  stored  past  for  their  use  ;  but  tfeer 
will  rise  more  rapidly  by  a  systematic  employ- 
ment of  all  the  means  we  possess  for  placing 
emigration  on  a  natural  scale,  and  aiding  tk 
development  of  their  industry  by  the  profit- 
able application  of  unemployed  wealth. 


LADY    MURDOCH'S    8  01  BE  E  S.— No.  VIL 


*;Ybs»"  said  Sir  Peter,  "I  detest  soirees,  it  is 
a  bore  being  compelled  to  talk  when  you  lia?e 
nothing  to  say.  Every  subject  has  been  discussed— 
(he  opera— the  exhibitions — the  theatres — we 
know  all  about  all  of  then?,  and  we  want  to  get 
away  from  all  of  tbem !  We  want  the  country, 
with  its  quiet  and  its  purity— the  fresh  air  and 
the  fresh  flowers — and  last,  not  least,  the  fresh 
faces." 

"But  why  confine  yourself  lo  these  local  sub- 
jects ?"  asked  Lady  Murdoch. 

"  Why  P  Because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day ; 
and  nine  people  out  of  ten  care  for  nothing 
else/' 

"But -the  tenth?" 

"  Is  not  easily  found." 

11  Then,  *  silence  remains,'  "  to  quote  the  words 
of  Miltou. 

"Exactly — but  not  the  Paradise  which  must 
have  made  the  silence  of  which  he  spoke  so 
charming.  The  '  still  evening  and  twilight  grey  * 
of  that  primaeval  garden  are  badly  represented  by 
the  hum  of  voices,  fluHer  of  faces  and  dresses, 
and  blazing  of  attiGeial  lights  in  our  'modern 
drawing- rooms.' " 

"I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Lady 
Murdoch,  smiling.  "  The  modern  drawing-rooms 
of  England  arc  far  more  suited  to  our  modern 
habits  than  any  garden..  The  latter,  I  fear,  would 
be  terribly  rheumatic,  in  a  season  like  thi*,  where 
the  winter  has  lasted  for  eight  months,  and  the 
bummer  Js   scarcely    warmer    than    au    ordinary 


spring.     As  for  an  autumn,  people  fear  there  wi 
be  none,  I  understand.*' 

"Unnecessarily,  I  believe,'*  replied  Sir  Peter. 
"Even  I  have  been  examining  some  corn  tk 
other  day,  and  it  looked  very  fair — a  little  tot 
soft,  but  the  hot  sun  will  soon  harden  it — tk 
ears  were  full,  or  nearly  so.  I  fancy  the  hares; 
will  be  abundant ;  but  there  are  always  grumblers 
in  the  world,  who  like  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
every  question.'* 

"  And  bakers,  who  arc  ouly  too  glad  to  exesse 
the  additional  halfpenny,  "  added  Smith.  "Hr 
present  price  of  provisions  must  be  badly  feh 
by  the  working  classes." 

"One  would  fancy  not,"  replied  Sir  Peter, 
"  judging  by  their  conduct,  and  the  indiftereaee 
with  which  they  relinquish  work.  *  The  strike,' 
that  curse  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  showing 
its  face  again.  Nor  have  the  workmen  now  any 
cause  of  complaint,  the  hours  of  labour  beitf 
none  too  long,  and  the  remuneration  larger  tan 
it  has  been.  1  lately  hoard  a  builder  propose  tk 
following  arrangement,  which  seemed  to  me  per- 
fectly just.  Let  every  man,  he  said,  be  paid  by 
time,  at  the  following  rates  : — Sixpenee  per  boar 
for  younger  hands;  scvenpence  for  those  of  note 
experience ;  and  eight  pence  for  the  beat.  By  this 
method,  a  man  will  be  paid  for  exactly  the  amout 
of  time  he  gives  :  the  industrious  will  earn  more 
than  the  idle — a  good  workman  more  thnuosc 
who  does  not  understand  his  craft.  At  tk 
highest  rate,  8d,.  a  carpenter  working  IS  hours 
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per  diem  might  earn  8s.,  or  £2  89.  per  week ; 
the  present  wages  of  a  journeyman  are  6s.  per 
day,  for  12  hours,  taking  meal  times." 

"  The  proposal  has  this  disadvantage,**  replied 
Smith,  "of  infolfing  more  lime-keepers." 

"The  business  of  the  foreman,"  replied  Sir 
Peter,  "  who,  under  present  circumstances,  must 
see  that  the  men  come  to  their  time.  However, 
I  kaow  of  no  better  arrangement  that  can  be 
adopted." 

"  To  the  masters  probably,  but  not  (0  the  men," 
snid  Smith. 

"  To  the  best  among  them,"  replied  Sir  P<ter, 
"  but  not  to  the  worat.  People  who  want  to  be 
paid  for  work  they  never  do,  claiming  ten  hours' 
wages  for  nine  hours'  toil — an  absurd  idea  in 
itself — would  certainly  be  ill-pleased  to  find  a  plan 
adopted  which  would  give  them  far  more  than 
their  due." 

"80,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "there  is,  after 
all,  something  to  talk  about  in  this  stale  old 
London.** 

"A.  hash  of  old  subjects,"  remarked  Smith. 
"  Ten  hours'  wages  for  nine  hours*  work  is  nonsense. 
The  men  merely  meant  their  wages  to  be  raised  a 
tenth,  and  preferred  to  have  the  advance  in  lime 
rather  than  in  money." 

BABBY. 

Orpheus  tamed  the  brutes  with  his  lyre  ;  Rarey 
uses  leathern  straps.  Orpheus  never  tried  his 
powers  on  vicious  horses,  though.  Cruiser  would 
have  laughed  at  Orpheus,  or,  putting  aside  meta- 
phor, might  have  kicked  up  his  heels  at  him — a  far 
less  innocent  proceeding,  if  the  heels  had  chanced 
to  descend  on  the  pericranium  of  the  musician. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Rarey  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  8ir  Peter  f *'  said  Lady  Murdoch. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  The  exhibition  of  his 
power  over  the  horses  seemed  so  marvellous,  that 
at  first  [  fancied  it  a  tremendous  humbug ;  but 
when  I  remembered  the  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  his  complete  viotories  over  horses 
which  all  other  men  pronounced  untameable :  the 
invitations  which  he  has  given  to  men,  from  all 
parts  of  the  couutry,  to  briog  their  vicious  brutes 
to  him,  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  all  his 
struggles,  1  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  made  a 
wonderful  discovery,  and  is  performing  a  marvel- 
lous feat." 

"  His  performance  on  Friday  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  usual,  I  believe  P" 

"  No.  The  last  horse,  a  perfect  fiend,  uttering 
shrill  screams  of  rage,  and  kicking  at  every  one, 
was  not  an  original  subject,  Rarey  hsving  prac- 
tised on  him  before." 

"And  tamed  him  in  the  first  instance,  I  sup- 
pose r 

"  Certainly,  although  the  '  taming '  was  scarcely 
verified,  for  when  the  animal  was  led  into  the 
arena  on  Friday,  he  seemed  as  untamed  a  brute  as 
ever  I  saw.  Before  long,  however,  the  first  strap 
was  round  one  of  the  fore  legs,  then,  after  a  short 
interval,  it  was  fixed  round  the  other,  and  down 


he  came  on  his  marrow  bones,  struggling  violently, 
of  course,  until  at  last  he  sank  at  full  length  com- 
pletely subdued.  Rarey  undid  all  the  straps  and 
lay  down  beside  him,  placing  his  head  close  to  the 
terrible  heels,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been 
tossed  so  violently  into  the  air.  The  second 
horse  was  a  notedly  vicious  creature,  so  said  the 
handbills,  named  Clear  the  Way.  He  did  not 
verify  the  expectations  of  those  who  built  upon 
his  fame — was  not,  in  fact,  furious  enough  to 
please  them.  Rarey,  after  going  through  the 
same  process  with  him,  finally,  on  releasing  the 
straps,  led  him  about  literally  with  a  straw :  the 
animal  became  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  suffered 
Rarey  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  him,  such 
as  beating  a  drum  on  bis  back;  opening  and 
shutting  his  mouth  like  a  box,  and  doing  many 
other  things.  The  first  horse  be  experimented  on 
that  day  was  not  a  vicious  animal,  but  simply 
self-willed." 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  What  is  your 
impression  of  the  whole." 

"This,"  replied  Sir  Peter—"  that  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  performance  is  the  surprising 
courage  and  unruffled  calmness  of  the  performer. 
Never  for  one  instant  does  Mr.  Rarey  lose  his 
self-possession.  He  handles  these  frantic  brutes 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  lap  dogs. 
I  believe,  as  he  says  himself,  that  they  become 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  he  is  their  master, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  contend  against 
him,  and  therefore,  being  reasonable  brutes,  they 
yield — because  they  must.  His  method  of  sub- 
duing them  is  simple  in  the  extreme." 

"  Then,**  asked  her  Ladyship,  "  How  comes  it 
that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  it  before  r" 

"How  came  it,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "  that  when 
Columbus  required  his  companions  to  make  the 
egg  stand  on  its  end,  not  one  of  them  could  do  it, 
until  he  had  shown  them  the  way  P  Just  so  with 
Rarey  and  the  horse.  No  one  could  do  it  until 
he  bad  '  shown  them  the  way  !'  Then,  it  seemed 
easy  enough.  But,  what  man  iu  his  senses  would 
have  thought  of  going  up  to  such  an  animal  as 
Cruiser,  and  strapping  up  his  legP" 

"Who,  or  what  was  Cruiser f"  asked  Lady 
Murdoch. 

"  Cruiser,"  replied  8ir  Peter,  "  was  a  horse 
belonging  to  Lord  Dorchester,  who,  he  says, 
'  has  seen  bim  lean  against  the  wall  and  kick  and 
scream  for  ten  minutes  together.'  He  would 
allow  no  groom  to  enter  his  box  during  one  of  his 
fits  of  temper ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  he  tore  an 
iron  bar  asunder,  or  bit  it  asunder,  1  suppose, 
with  his  teeth.  He  had  to  be  groomed  with  a 
curry  comb  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the 
Rawcliffe  Club  to  be  an  animal  of  such  savage 
propensities,  that  it  was  as  much  as  any  man's 
life  w<*s  worth  to  attend  to  him." 

"  i  le  should  have  been  shot,"  said  8mtth,  "  and 
sold  to  the  knackers  for  a  sovereign ;  a  fitting 
disgrace  for  sueh  a  savage." 
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"Man?  wished  that  fata  for  kin,  bat  with  all 
Us  vices  bo  was  a  valuable  brute,  and  Lord 
Dorchester  did  not  feel  inclined  to  destroy  him. 
Then  oarae  Rarej  upon  the  field.  '  Lei  hint  trj 
Cruiser/  said  the  incredulous,  '  if  he  subdues 
Cruiser,  then,  we'll  believe  bim.'  " 

"Those  IPs  are  sometimes  rather  awkward," 
remarked  Lady  Murdoch, 
i  "Not  in  this  instance,  though,"  replied  Sir 
Beter.  "The  horse  was  brought  to  him,  aud 
then  the  eoutest  began.  It  lasted  for  three 
hoars :  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  horse  was  sub- 
dued. Ue  allowed  both  Rarey  and  Lord  Dor- 
ohester  to  mouet  him,  and  was  perfectly  quiet, 
obedient,  and  submissive." 

"Uow,"  asked  Smith,  "Do  you  thiuk  this 
horse-taming  on  Rarey's  principle  can  be  practised 
by  auy  one  f*' 

"  Certainly — by  any  one  who  is  possessed  of 
Rarey's  indomitable  courage  and  physical  power. 
The  latter  is  as  necessary  as  the  former,  for  it 
requires  tremendous  strength  to  hold  and  struggle 
with  these  fettered  horses.  They  flounder  about 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner,  and  if  Rarey  did 
lot  guide  them,  would  be  very  apt  to  tumble  op 
him — an  undesirable  result  of  bis  traiuiog  opera- 
tious.  There  were  several  other  instances  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  they  gave  me  at  the 
Albambra,  One,  was  the  taming  of  a  horse  called 
the  King  of  Oude,  a  brute  which  nearly  killed  one 
groom*  and  was  pronounced  totally  unmanageable 
by  others.  He  was  led  into  the  arena  by  two 
grooms,  who  held  him  with  a  leather  thong  attached 
to  an  iron  bit.  This  auimal  was  conquered  in  a 
few  minutes.'* 

"  Singular,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  Do  you 
think  there  is  no  collusion  between  the  owners  of 
those  horses  and  Rarey." 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  smiling; 
^  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely,  that  Lord  Dor- 
ehtster  eopbined  with  Mr.  Earey  to  gull  the 
public  neither  would  I  accuse  the  Queen  or  Prince 
Albert,  or  the  members  of  the  Rewcliffe  stud 
company,  of  connivance  !  No ;  the  truth  is,  tba{ 
Mr.  Rarej  has  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  and 
tames  his  horses  in  so  simple  a  maimer,  that 
people  fancy  there  must  be  something  more  than 
meets  the  eye;  but,  for  myself,  lam  oonvinoed 
he  owes  bis  success  chiefly  to  his  surprising 
Courage,  coolness,  and  determination,  combined 
with  enormous  muscular  strength." 

"  The  mesmerists,"  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  have 
a  theory  that  mind  exercises  a  ptyical—it  I  may 
so  term  it — influence  over  mind,  the  stronger 
wielding  the  weaker." 

.  "  Mesmerism  is  not  needed  to.  start  ox  prove 
that,"  replied  Sir  Peter.  "I  suppose  that  clever 
people  can  generally  guide  or  misguide  fools." 

"Pardon  me,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "You  are 
wrong  in  your  proposition.  No  animal  in  this 
world  is  so  difficult  to  guide  as  a  fooL  You  do 
not  understand  my  ffltnningi  T^o  old  theec*  is 
this— Suppose  I  am  possessed  of  a  very  potent 


mind,  or,  we'll  tarn  the  tables  and  say,  tmfpaa 

my  mind  to  be  of  a  weak  and  flexible  oharaeta; 
and  yours  quite  the  reverse.  You  wish  me  to  tab 
a  certain  view  of  any  subject;  I  hold  dtnetea 
views  to  you.  You  are  bent  on  conv/erting  me  to 
your  opinions ;  I  resist.  Then  you  bring  all  yew 
intellectual  powers  to  bear  on  mine.  Yoa  eat- 
centrale  your  thoughts  ou  mine,  until  mine  go 
down  before  yours." 

"  There  is  nothing  marvellous  in  that,"  replki 
Sir  Peter.  "  Stronger  arguments  hare  a  ten- 
dency to  refute  the  weaker ;  I  don't  see  anythh* 
siugular  in  that.  But  I  suppose  your  meaning  h» 
that  some  subtle  essence  flows  from  the  one  brak 
to  the  other,  thus  influencing." 

"  Exactly — that  is  precisely  the  theory." 

"  And,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  You  wooU 
argue  that  these  fine  threads  of  electrical,  or  mes- 
meric, or  mental  strength,  flowing  from  Rarej'i 
brain  to  the  horses',  absolutely  incline  the  latter 
to  do  the  will  of  the  former." 

"I  don't  argue  anything,"  replied  Lady  Mur- 
doch, "  I  only  state." 

"Weill  well!",  said  the  oJd  man.  "The 
human  mind  is  wonderfully  credulous  certaialj ; 
and  women,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  fools  oa 
some  points!  Perhaps  that's  why  they  are  ss 
difficult  to  guide — there's  a  touch  of  jour  ova 
belief  at  any  rate." 

reviewing. 
"  I  should  recommend  the  attenuated  Smith,*' 
remarked  8ir  Peter,  "  to  study  Madame  Aiboaf* 
course  of  diet :  certainly,  she  thrives  on  it.  Tan 
seasou  she  is  fatter  than  ever.  She  reminds  me 
of  a  beer  barrel  set  on  castors.1' 

"An  unpoetical  looking  person,  certainly," 
said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  but  what  a  glorious  roice!" 

"  Yes;  not  one  to  compare  to  it,  for  quality  of 
tone.  She  is  always  perfect  in  her  intonation, 
too ;  never  in  the  least  degree  faulty  j  her  expres- 
sion and  readiijg  are .  universally  correct,  The 
part  of  Arsace  suits  her,  but,  she  certainly  re- 
minds mcof  the  *  fa$  boy.* " 

"  The  dress  is  unbecoming,  perhaps/* 

"  It  may  be— yet  I  doubt  whether  female  attire 
would  not  display  rather  than  hide  those  unwieldy, 
proportions.  However,  we  forgive  her  »i*e  ia  tej 
genial  expression  of  her  face,  and  the  delienas 
melody  of  the  voice.  What  did  you  think  of 
TitiensP"  k  %( 

»  " I  liked  jier  immensely.  She  ia  aaadmirab^ 
singer,  and  an  accomplished  actress  :  her  pereoaif- 
cation  of  the  Queen — Semiraraide  was  excellent. 
It  is  really  a  treat  t?  get  some  of  the  good 
old  music  again.  The  modern  operas  are  very 
pretty,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  .old  one*.* 
c  "They  seem  to  please,  though;'*  sail  Sir 
?eter.  , 

"  Yes<"  answered  her  ladyship.  "  People  Eb 
now  to  arrive  with  railroad  speed  at  ererythjag, 
pleasure,  as  well  aa  wqj£.  The  tanine/^aip  of 
most  modern  operas  please  the  ear  at  once :  it 
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requires   an   amount   of  education  to  appreciate, 
snch  music  as  Semiramide." 

"  There  is  a  flaw  in  your  argument/9  said  Sir 
feter,  "proved  by  the  fact  that  the  best  pieces, 
both   dramatic   and    operatic,   are    the    greatest 
favourites  with  the  pit  and  gallery.     For  my  part, 
1  believe  the  taste  of  the  public  to  be  far  better 
than  we  fancy.     We  hear  a  great  deal  about  puffs 
and    '  puffing,*    and   this   thing  and   that   being 
palmed  off  by  adventitious  aid,  but  I  really  believe 
that  merit  always  finds  and  keeps  its  place.    Look 
at  the  literature  of  the  day — come  to  books ;  re- 
viewers may  puff  or  may  abuse,  the  public  may  be 
induced  to  read  or  neglect,  but  in-the  long  run 
the  opinion  of  the  small  band  of  reviewers  goes  for 
nothing  against  the  potent  dictum  of  the  public, 
I  remember  once  some  years  ago  meeting  with  a 
biography — the  life  of  a  public  man.    I  read,  or 
rather  glanced  over  it,   for  I  could  not   read  it. 
The  composition  would  have  disgraced  a  tolerably 
proficient  school-girl  of  fourteen.     $he  detail  were 
dry  and  uninteresting,  the   whole  book  absolute 
ruhbish ;   yet   it  was  highly   extolled,  and  pro- 
nounced admirable  by  some  of  the  public  journals, 
one  or   two  of  them  at  least.     Tbey  evidently 
wanted  to  cry  it  up.    Now  mark  the  issue,  for  I 
watched  it.     That  work  gradually  dropped  out  of 
circulation — the  public  would  have  none  of  it ;  at 
present,  I  believe  it  is   never  heard   of.     Why, 
only  the  other  day  I  met  with  this  opinion  of  that 
very  theoretical  (?)   work,   'Pre-Adamite  Man.' 
1  The  stores  of  learning  which  the  writer  brings  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  render  the  book  valuable  to 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  attainments.*     Now, 
that  is  simply  nonsense  ;  the  work  iu  question  is 
by  no  means  deep ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation in   it,  but  no  more  thau  all  men,  with  any 
pretensions  to  geological  knowledge,  are  possessed 
of.    The  arguments  used  to  establish  the  asser- 
tion that  a  race  existed  and  was  totally  destroyed 
before  the  creation  of  Adam  are  shullow  to  a  de- 
gree, and  easily  upset.     For  myself,  I  am  never 
influenced  by  a  review.     I  have  seen  some  of  the 
most   worthless    works    extolled,   and  others  of 
intrinsic  merit  passed  over  without  notice.     You 
remember  Miss  Bronte's  chagrin  when  she  saw 
the   first  notice  of   'Jane   KyreP'     It   was   so 
bitter,  so  caustic,  that  she  burst  into  tears j  yet 
the  public  praised  her  work — the  public  said  "  it 
will  do,"  and  it  did  do.     I  verily  believe  that  if 
the  whole  band  of  reviewers  conspired  to  crush  a 
work  of  merit,  they  would  not  succeed,  if  it  were 
fortunate  enough  to  please  the  mighty  public.1' 

44 You  seem  to  faucy."  said  Lady  Murdoch, 
"  that  the  reviewers  are  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  form  a  just  opinion.  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,f  they  and  the  public 
are  of  exactly  the  same  way  of  thinking.  To 
quote  your  own  iustance,  'Jane  tyre,'  it  was 
highly  eulogised  by  the  press.  « Adam  Bede,* 
again,  and  the  '  Mill  on  the  Floss/  all  praised 
equally  bj  « publiq  and  press/  "  .    a   .  ^ 

"t  don't  mean  fo  imply,*  replied  Sir  £eter, 


"that  the  'press'  always  form  or  express  an 
unfair  opinion ;  I  only  say  that  I  would  not  be 
influenced  by  one  or  two  or  twenty  reviews,  be- 
cause  I  know  so  many  extraneous  circumstances 
may  tend  to  make  them  favourable,  or  the  reverse* 
But,  if  there  be  any  merit  at  all,  it  will  b*  equally 
felt  by  public  and  press,  and  the  public,  being  the 
more  disinterested  body  of  the  two,  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  express  loudly  a  candid  opiuiou, 
and  therefore,  if  there  should  be  any  discrepancy 
of  opinion,  the  public  will  oarry  the  day  before  the 
press.  But,  I  am  weary  of  public,  and  press,  aud 
everything,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  I  want  to 
get  away  from  town,  as  I  said  before/* 

"  And  where  will  you  go  P" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  there  are  drawbaoks  to  many 
former  places  of  travel  this  year :  the  season  is 
so  cold  and  boisterous  that  anything  like  a  sea* 
voyage  is  undesirable.  The  Continent  is  in  $ 
troubled  state— the  Highlands  probably  are  cold 
aud  dreary — the  South  of  England  boisterous,  dull, 
and  with  unseasonable  weather ;  in  fact,  the  seasons 
are  out  of  joint — and  I'm  not  sure  whether  my 
own  mood  does  not  folbw  suit." 

'c  Very  probably,"  said  Lady  Murdoch  laughing  ; 
"  a  cloudy  mind  often  produces  a  cloudy  day.*' 

"  Now,  if  that  is  not  carrying  metaphor  to  the 
extreme  !"  replied  Sir  Peter. 

"You  are  so  totally  unimaginative/*  resumed 
her  ladyship ;  "  can  ypu  not  understand  that,  see- 
ing  everything  through  the  medium  of  a  cloudy 
mind,  the  world  takes  the  dull,  leaden  colouring  ? 
Just  as  when  we  place  a  piece  of  coloured  glass 
before  the  eye — let  it  be  blue,  and  a  winter  aspect 
chills  us ;  or  amber,  aud  an  Italian  sun  seems  to 
lighten  the  view ;  or  red,  and  the  glow  qf  India 
scorches— so,  cannot  you  understand  how  a  cloudy 
mind  may  produce  a  cloudy  day,  or  a  cloudy  land- 
scape ?" 

"There  is  some  truth  hidden  under  the  blaze 
of  that  flowing  metaphor,"  answered  Sir  Peter ; 
"  the  sunshine  of  our  life  springs  very  much,  I'm 
thinking,  from  within  us.  There  may  be  stormy 
and  rough  weather  outside,  and  terrible  hard  gusts 
aud  drifting  storms ;  but  a  little  glimmer  comes 
from  within,  preventing  all  being  bleak  desolation." 

"  The  poetic  essence  of  my  brain  seems  to  have 
influenced  yours,"  remarked  Lady  Murdoch  ;. "  Is 
there  truth  iu  the  mesmerist  theory  after  all  ?'*    , 

"Perhaps/'  replied  Sir  Peter,  "for,  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  thau  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy,  Horatio." 

C&1XE. 

L  "  There  seems  an  epidemio  of  crime,'*  .remarked 
Sir.  Peter.  "  For  some  months  I  have  noted  the 
uumber  of  juvenile  offenders^  who  have  figured  /yi 
the  police  reports.  Boys  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve, 
convicted  of  firing  hay-ricks*  and  commuting  other 
depredations  ;  and  girls  of  much  the  same,  ago, 
or  a  little  older,  perpetrating  various  kinds  of 
enormities." 

.  ">nd  "  .ttatinnaf  LadyJ4urdooh  "  th$,  rule 
seems  to  hold  good  with  nations  as  wtUarindivi- 
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duals.  War  appear*  (o  breed  war.  Oar  expe- 
rience of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  shows  that. 
Fint  came  the  Crimean,  then  the  Indian,  then  again 
the  Chineae ;  afterwards  a  wordy  war  with  France." 

"  Put  down  by  cur  120,000  Volunteers,"  said 
Sir  Peter. 

"Or  by  the  national  feeling  they  represented/' 
resumed  the  lady.  "  After  France  and  her  gas- 
conading pamphlets  and  papers  we  were  likely  to 
have  a  •  misunderstanding '  with  America  about 
the  island  of  San  Juan  ;  then  we  must  have  a  fin- 
ger in  the  Sardinian  pie.*' 

"  No,"   said  8ir  Peter,   "  we  would  not  touch 
t ;  the  offer  was  made  and  rejected  ;  we  wash  our 
hands  of  that  dirty  affair  altogether.     But  there  is 
work  for  us  in  Syria  now,  and  not  one  single  man 
in  the  country  but  would  wish  it  done,  and  speedily 
too.     I  hope  the  English  government  will  not  take 
six  months  to  discuss  the  subject,  six  more  to  de- 
cide, six  more  to  act,  and  six  more  to  countermand. 
That  is  their  usual  style,  and  it  will  be  rather  awk- 
ward now,  if  they  follow  suit,  when  Christians  are 
being  butchered  by  thousands.     I  read  a  case  in 
the   '  Times '   the  other  day  which  precisely   ex- 
emplifies the  couduct  of  the   British   government 
under  circumstances  of  exigency,     A  certain  Miss 
8arah   Baker,  residing  in  Northumberland-street, 
8trand,  who  was  silly  enough  to  take  into  her  ser- 
vice a  maid  servant  without  any  character,  except 
a  recommendation  from  a  "  tall  Irishwoman,"  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  laundress,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
robbed  by  this  same  servant  of  a  gold  watch  and 
chain,  a  purse,  and  various  other  valuables.      The 
discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Oliver,  a  lodger,  who 
came  home  shortly  after   the  robbery   had    been 
committed.     Mr.  Oliver  started  off  at  once  to 
Scotland  yard,  thinking  that  as  the  robbery  had 
only  just  been  done,  the  thief  might  be  traced ;  the 
authorities  at  Scotland  Yard,   however,  were   not 
disposed  to  iuterfere,  but  referred   the   gentleman 
to  Bow-street ;  here  a  sergeant  and  another  police- 
man were  sent  to  ascertain   the  particulars,   but 
somehow  it  turned  out  that  they  did   not  forward 
them  to  the  proper  person.     At  last  Mr.   Oliver 
had  to  apply  to  Inspector  Mackenzie,   who  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  and  apprehending  the  prisoner, 
after  she  had  ample  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the 
stolen  goods.      Now   that  is  precisely  the  routine 
pursued  in  all  government  measures.      First  one 
functionary  is  applied  to,  and  then  another ;  then 
comes  a  discussion  ending  in— nothing !      Then 
some  other  person  is  called  in,  and  after  the  offend- 
ing party,  monarch,  or  nation — for  we  are   speak- 
ing now  of  national  transactions,   has   had   ample 
time  for  doing  all   conceivable   mischief,   England 
introduces  the  precautionary  measures — just  too 
late.     Not  one  day  is  to  be  lost  in  the  Syrian 
matter.     The  despatches  say  that  the  Christian 
men  are  sacrificed,  whilst  the  women  are  carried  off 
to  the  harems." 

"  We  shall  send  troops  immediately,  of  course." 

"  Probably — after  two  or  three  Privy  Councils, 

a  motion  in  Parliament,  and  the  regular  routine  of 


humbug !  yea,  we  shall  send  troops  when  the  awa 
are  all  killed,  and  the  women  degraded.  We  scat 
clothing  to  the  Crimea  when  our  soldiers  had  died 
of  cold  and  filth.  We  sent  them  food,  only  sooe- 
hiw  it  was  allowed  to  rot  instead  of  fulfilling  tfes 
purpose  of  feeding  the  hungry.  But  now,  w&k 
8yria,  while  our  legislators  are  wasting  their  days 
in  impotent  sympathy,  these  horrors  are  sU2 
going  on." 

"  We  must  hope  that  the  succours  will  be  seai 
quickly,"  said  Lady  Murdoch. 

"  Hoper  echoed  the  old  man" — Hope?  Yes. 
we  can  '  hope  "  it  costs  nothing  at  any  rate ;  it 
is  a  cheap  luxury." 

"  But  if  purchased  by  disappointment*  tbea  it 
is  bought  at  a  dear  rate — at  the  expense  of  coot- 
dence,  whether  in  nation,  monarch,  or  man.  '  Hops 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  ;'  and  it  does  awe 
than  that,  it  turns  us  against  our  kind,  it  teaches 
us  mistrust,  that  dreadful  leper." 

"  A  philosopher  in  petticoats."  exclaimed  Sir 
Peter. 

AIT  INNOVATION. 

cSo  Paddingtou  is  in  arms,  Smith/9  said  Sir 
Peter. 

"Arras  and  armed  volunteers  bare  been  ia 
Paddington,"   was  the  reply. 

'!  Yes,  but  now  the  occasiou  is  neither  France, 
French  impudence,  nor  French  squibs,  but  a  fe? 
yards  of  ground  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  Ken- 
sington gardens." 

"  You  allude  to  the  new  ride,"  said  Lady  Mar- 
doch.  "  It  certainly  takes  off  part  of  the  gardens,'* 

"  Only  a  very  small  portion,"  replied  Sir  Peter, 
"  and  in  an  unfrequented  part.  For  myself,  not 
being  a  Paterfamilias,  remember,  I  think  it  a  great 
advantage.  I  quite  approve  of  this  '  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  Kensington  gardens,*  as  the  hanaV 
bills  style  it." 

"  Where  is  the  advantage?"   asked  Smith. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Sir  Peter,  "the 
very  fact  of  the  *  invasion ' — rather  different  to 
the  expected  one  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  part  of 
the  gardens  through  which  this  new  ride  is  asade 
is  situated  immediately  before  Kensington  Palace. 
It  is  comparatively  speaking,  lonely.  If  there  be 
one  part  of  the  gardens  where  a  lady  is  likely  to 
meet  with  insult — and  despite  those  robin  redbreast* 
the  Park  keepers,  such  things,  and  even  robberies, 
have  been— it  was  just  in  that  locality,  or  near 
it.  Now  this  new  ride  brings  hundreds  of  the 
middling  and  upper  classes  there.  They  all  of 
them  are  a  protection  against  either  insult  or  rob- 
bery ;  even  Paterfamilias  himself,  if  he  happen  to 
have  a  young  and  pretty  nursemaid,  might  find  out 
by  an  early  morning  walk  that  the  *  invasion  c( 
the  privacy9  could  prevent  many  a  little  tete- 
a-tete  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  little 
Misses  and  Masters  Paterfamilias.  Then  as  to  the 
children  not  being  able  to  cross  the  ride,  as  some 
one  states,  that  is  utter  rubbish.  It  is  not  very 
broad,  and  there  are  openings  at  intervals  for  pe- 
destrians.     If  children  can  cross  the  road   it 
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he  end  of  Weslbourne  Terrace — the  Bayswater 
Eload,  I  mean — and  he  says  that  iu  future  he  must 
lend  bis  own  that  way  to  avoid  the  '  snob*  on 
lorsebaok/  who  'seem  to  think  that  it  would 
>e  a  fine  thing  to  ride  over  a  ehild  or  two/  then 
hey  cannot  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
Her  the  new  ride  in  Kensington  Gardens,  for  the 
Bayswater  Road  is  thronged  with  carriages,  cabs, 
sarts,  and  omnibuses,  two  or  three  of  the  latter 
passing,  on  an  average,  each  minute,  while  the 
bone  of  contention,  the  ride,  is  only  open  to  saddle 
dorses,  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all,  moving  at  a  foot 
pace,  and  being  thinly  scattered  here  and  there." 

"  Yet/*  replied  Lady  Murdoch,  "  Paterfamilias 
calls  it  '  the  most  dangerous  crossing  in  London.* " 

"  A  man,"  said  Sir  Peter,  "  may  call  the  moon 
%  green  cheese,  but  that  does  not  make  it  one.     I 
was  in  Kensington  gardens  yesterday,  and  walked 
almost  the  whole  length  of  this  ride.     The  eques- 
trians were  not  by  any  means  numerous  and  at  no 
one  place  or  time  could  there  have  been  the  very 
slightest  dauger  to  the  youngest  child  or  the  most 
decrepit  old  person-  in  crossing.     As  much  as  that 
cannot  be  said  of  the  Bayswater  Road,  where  you 
must  frequently  wait   for  some   moments   before 
you  can  get  through  the   mass  of  carriages  and 
omnibuses ;  but  all  innovations,  as  they  are  called, 
will  meet  with  some  disputants.   I  remember  some 
years  ago  being  in  Jersey.     At  that  time  there  was 
no  police  on  the  island ;    I  believe  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants   professed   to   act   in  that 
capacity.     But  some  of  the  tradespeople  and  house- 
holders not.  having  confidence  in  the  existing  force, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  regular  body  of 
police.   The  old  Jerseyites  were  aghast  at  the  idea. 
What  1   Peelers !     New  fangled  Peelers  to  keep 
order,  and  maintain  discipline!     Loud  was  the 
outcry,  aogry  the  discussiou ;    but  the  police  was 
established  and  found  to  be  extremely  useful.    And 
yesterday,  when  seeing  the   handbills  about  this 
*  innovation  of  the   privacy   of  Kensington   gar- 
dens,*  I  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject.  The  only  objection  I  could  get  assigned  was 
precisely  that  which  liad  been  raised  against  the 
Jersey   police.      *  It  was  an  innovation/ — as  if 
all  improvements  might   not    be  called    iu  nova- 
tions by  those  who  do  not  like  them.     The  fact 
is,  there  are  certain  people  who  make  a  point  of 
snarling  at  any  comfort  or  privilege  assigned  to 


the  upper  classes — and  quite  right  too,  where  it 
materially  affects,  or  in  any  way  interferes  with,  the 
welfare  of  the  "  mass ;"  yet  quite,  and  utterly 
wrong,  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  an  injury,  but, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  an  advantage  ; 
and  I  maintain  that  the  new  ride  is  a  positive  ad- 
vantage by— as  I  before  stated — bringing  tha 
respectable  portion  of  the  garden  visit Drs  to  that 
locality." 

"  I  believe/'  said  Lady  Murdoch,  "  that  Edwin 
James  is  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  his  capacity  of  junior  tribune  for 
Marylebone." 

"  So  it  is  said  ;  but  I  fancy  he  will  deal  with  it 
mildly.  Let  him  take  a  walk  to  the  gardens  and 
judge  for  himself,  and  then  he  will  see  that  a 
shady  ride  is  secured  for  the  ladies  and  children 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
equestrian  exercise,  at  a  very  small  loss  of  ground 
to  the  walking  public.*' 

"  Did  you  see  a  letter  in  the  Times  a  few  days 
siucc,  speaking  of  the  oompauions  whom  gentlemen 
choose  to  be  seen  with  near  Rotten  Row/* 

41 I  did,  and  I  think  the  statement  overdrawn. 
For  the  honour  of  my  own  sex/*  continued  Sir 
Peter,  warmly,  "I  utterly  deny  that  any  man 
worthy  the  name  of  gentleman,  would  be  seen  in 
that  public  situation,  and  among  the  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  speaking  to  a  woman  of  immoral 
character.  By-the-bye,  now  I  think  of  it,  the 
article  you  mean  was  not  a  letter,  but  an  extract 
from  the  Morning  Pott,  called  i  The  Beau- Monde  * 
and  the  Demi-Moude/  " 

"  So  it  was,  and,  as  you  have  made  one  asser- 
tion for  the  honour  of  your  sex,  I  may  advance 
another  for  the  credit  of  mine.  No  woman 
worthy  the  name  of  gentlewoman,  or  indeed,  with 
any  pretensions  to  modesty,  would  countenance  or 
overlook  such  companionship  in  her  male  friends.*9 
"  Fast  women  1'*  my  dear  madam,  pursued  Sir 
Peter,  "fast  women — those  horrors — the  play- 
things of  men,  and  contemned  of  women,  might 
do  so/' 

"  I  hate  •  fast  women/  "  said  Lady  Murdoch, 

"  I  would  have  them  ail " 

"  Wear  knickerbockers,"  interrupted  Sir  Peter, 
"  and  be  condemned  to  walk  down  Regent  Street 
at  four  o'olock  in  the  day  in  them." 

"  A  fitting  costume,"  drawled  out  Mr.  Smith. 


THE    DEBATE    ON    PRIVILEGES. 


The  question  of  privilege  in  the  Peers  has 
taken  a  wrong  direction  from  bad  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  the  sort  of  question  which 
arose,  now  twenty  years  ago,  or  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  with  Mr.  Fonblanque's 
witticism  as  its  cry,  that  the  pear  was  ripe, 
mellow,  ready  and  ripe  to  fall  and  to  be  eaten. 


It  is  an  inferior  description  of  agitation  with- 
out the  body  and  substance  of  the  style  we 
adopted  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  when 
Radicalism  was  an  actual  existence,  and  not  a 
pretence  decked  in  cheap  laces  and  "  flum- 
mery "  of  Lyons.  Before  the  alliance  with 
the  Emperor,  we  called  a  second  Chamber  oi 
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Legislation  a  good  and  prudent  drag  on  first 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  those  days, 
men  had  not  learned  their  infallibility,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  object  to  the  existence 
of  a  Chamber  of  ancients  and  honourables, 
and  even  learned  men, — that  is  to  say,  legal 
men, — judges  of  the  land,  and  magnates  of 
the  realm,  endowed  with  experience,  inde- 
pendence, and  matured  intellects,  and  not 
exactly  representing  the  first  impulses  of 
popular  feeling,  but  certainty  showing  the 
deeper  tones  of  the  popular  will.  We  sought, 
then,  a  second  Chamber,  howsoever  called,  that 
should  command  esteem  and  some  degree  of  se- 
cular veneration,  a  slight  sort  of  hero  worship. 
That  second  Chamber  was  to  be  an  intellectual 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  living  man 
might  find  a  niche  without  exposure  to  all 
the  turmoils  of  a  popular  election.  The  pear 
never  ripened  quite  so  fully  as  to  bear  dis- 
section, and  all  our  plans  were  not  matured 
therefore.  The  mode  of  appointment  was 
never  explained.  Life  peerages  probably  con- 
tained the  secret,  and  the  Crown  was  doubt- 
less to  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  honours. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  preserved ;  but  a  run 
was  made  against  hereditary  legislation,  and 
the  subject  was  open  to  criticism  and  remarks. 
Nobody  disputed  the  propriety  of  a  second 
Chamber,  or  the  prudence  of  endowing  it  with 
considerable  power,  and  removing  it  into  a 
dignified  atmosphere  beyond  the  range  of 
political  storms,  with  only  passing  or  tempo- 
rary waves.  With  that  contrivance  for  good 
legislation,  there  was  no  disposition  to 
qtiarrel ;  but  many  men  disliked  hereditary 
seats,  and  talked  sarcastically  of  the  succession 
of  mind,  prudence,  sagacity,  and  talent,  as 
something  not  to  be  secured  by  human  ar- 
rangements and  ten  thousand  a-year.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  objection  was  enter- 
tained against  the  aristocracy  in  their  indi- 
vidual and  "  time-honoured  "  privileges  and 
titles.  The  law  of  entail  was  not  in  good  re- 
pute, and  many  reformers  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  sticking  counties  to  a  title,  like  tails 
to  a  kite,  that  it  might  be  kept  steady.  They 
said  that  the  improvement  of  the  counties, 
and  the  growth  of  corn,  were  in  some  manner 
retarded  by  this  tenant  for  life-system,  which 
tempted  an  influential  and  rich  man  to  pro- 
vide to  the  younger  lambs  of  his  flock  fleeces 
from  the  wool  grown  l?y  and  {or  plebeians. 
As  they  were  left  bare  and  naked  by  these 
laws,  destitute  and  poor,  necessarily  great 
energy  was  displayed  in  parcelling  them  out 
for  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  church.  4nv 
peer  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  for  one 
son  in  each  of  these  departments,  and  have  a 
reserve  of  influence  over  to  help  %  daughter's 
^usjjanck  a  nepnew,  or  a  niece's  nearest  rela- 


tive. It  is  not  certain  that  the  supposition 
was  always  correct,  but  it  was  assumed,  sai 
taken  to  be  an  average  fact. 

Primogeniture  was  also  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Ewart,  the  present  member  fir 
the  Dumfries  group  of  towns,  we  confidestij 
believe,  remembers  primogeniture.  As  tis 
hardships  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  de- 
prived of  any  steady  sustenancebr  the  ftffget- 
fVdness  of  thefr  fathers  that  they  would  %, 
and  the  natural  procrastination  common  to 
all  men  in  the  making  of  wills,  furnished  an 
agreeable  theme,  they  had  their  day,  and 
much  eloquence  was  expended  on  ^eou 
These  young  persons  were  interesting  only 
when  they  had  a  Sir  Skinflint  or  a  Sir  Spend- 
thrift for  an  elder  brother,  who  ignobly  repu- 
diated any  claim  of  theirs  to  share  his  father's 
lands ;  for  the  law  of  primogeniture  did  not 
comprehend  moveable  wealth. 

Although  these  privileges  of  the  peers  were 
denounced,  yet  there  was  no  enmity  evinced 
to  their  titles  or  their  wealth,  unless  the 
latter,consisted  of  sinecures  and  pensions.  The 
only  arguments  employed  struck  at  hereditary 
legislation,  which,  as  one  has  said  of  the  sale 
of  commissions  in  the  army,  that  one  being 
the  present  Premier  of  the  country,  would  not 
have  been  adopted  by  any  person  engaged  on 
the  formation  of  a  state  ab  initio,  but  onlj 
crept  into  the  machine,  and  cannot  be  easilj 
ejected  without  danger  to  other  pinions  and 
wheels. 

All  these  matters  have  changed  now.  A 
quarter  of  a  centuary  has  altered  them.  The 
institution  of  a  second  Chamber  is  now  more 
in  danger  than  its  composition.  A  new  class 
of  performers  have  arisen,  who  have  an  idea 
that  the  first  Chamber  should  enjoy  supreme 
power  over  all  legislation,  and  exclusive  power 
over  the  national  purse.  This  is  one  mode  of 
ripening  the  pear  and  shaking  it  from  the  tree, 
not  perhaps  the  most  straightforward  plan, 
although  it  may  be  successful;  but  it  destroys 
the  theory  of  a  second  Chamber.  Reformers 
twenty  five  years  since  had  a  quarrel  with  ite 
composition,  and  the  new  schools  have  their 
quarrel  with  its  existence;  for  they  ignore  the 
reers,  except  as  a  register-house,  empowed  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  bills  that  are  carried 
through  the  Commons.  They  deem  the  first 
Chamber  the  more  powerful  of  the  two, 
or,  not  only  the  more  powerful,  but  the  seat  of 
all  authori  t'  With  them  the  Upper  House  is 
upper  only  *n  the  sense  that  the  attics  of  a 
large  house  are  employed  often  for  the  storage 
of  lumber.  It  is  true  that  the  lefraeMjT 
partner  occasionally  exercises  a  veto,  and  ftp 
the  more  active  and  bustling  member  of  tkf 
firmbeeome«displease4»  gets  nervous,  an4u»# 
bitter  words.  All  these  proceedings  betray 
the  weakness  of  the  Peer^*n  their  pojafcoa; 
and  its  t&n  points..    &  eounte**  ita&t 
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econd  Chamber  represents  the  settled  will  of 
£e  people  ft  is  always  stronger  than  the  first. 
Mfe  Houte  dfEepresentativds  do hotf  oommapd 
Me  afteritioli  bestowed  to  the  proceedings  of 
fee  Sen*W  at  ^Washington;  ami  w#rea3tl& 
febates  nV  the  Commons  wiA*mor§  interest 
tian  fe  ■'bestowed  on  those  in  the  P<$rsJ 
ilthough  the  latter  are  commended  usuallyby 
iie  sd5T6f  wit.  Frbin  these  facts  we  gather 
ihat  the  pear' is  ripening ;  not  fast,  bat  $U>wIy 
ind  srcirefy ;  atid  that  wfe  may  be  left  withdut 
t*  second  Chamber"  of  thd  Legislature ;  exCetoi 
I  withered  limb,  not  amputated  but  useless?* 
fo*  it  \vill  occupy  *he  tflaee  that  might  beheld 
by  strong,  sound  wood.1 
'  •  The  peers  rejected  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
exrfse  duty  on  paper,  up6n  the  second  ready- 
ing ;  and  this  proceeding  is'  called  unprece- 
dented.  Even  gentlemen  who  say  that  in  the 
circumstances,  the  Upper  House  pursued  a 
prudent  course,  declare  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. For  that  reason  they  are  offended 
at  an  act  which  they  call  good,  done  in  a 
wrong  way;  while  others  are  more  offended 
at  an  act  which  they  consider  bad,  accom- 
plished in  a  masterful  spirit ;  and  as  many 
persons  had  made  arrangements  consequent 
on  the  removal  of  the  excise  duty  from  paper, 
individual  disappointment  and  loss,  and  even 
suffering,  aggravate  political  feeling.  "We 
will  shortly  tell  this  instructive  story. 

The  House  of  Peers  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
nine  rejected  the  bill  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
paper,  upon  the  motion  that   it  be  read  a 
second  time.    A  committee  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  Commons  to  consider 
the  result  of  this  invasion  on  their  privileges. 
That  committee,  after  a  month's  study  on  the 
subject,  produced  a  report  that  appears  to 
vindicate  the  right  to  reject  the  bill.     This 
report  contained  neither  opinions  nor  sug- 
gestions on  the  course  that  the  Commons 
should  pursue.    It  was  a  dry  statement  of 
past  occurrences,  exhumed  from  parliamen- 
tary records.     Accordingly,  any  member  of 
the  Commons  was  justified  in  framing  his  own 
opinion,  and  proposing  his  own  resolution. 
During  the  interval  spent  in  research  by  the 
committee,  an  immense  activity  was  evinced 
in   the  formation   of  constitutional  defence 
societies  by  members  of  parliament  and  others 
who  were  not  engaged  m  the  search  fbr  pre- 
cedents.    Whatever  doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained by  the  gentlemen  who  were  reading 
the  old  records  of  legislation  in  the  libraries 
of  the  two  Houses,  was  not  shared  by  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  that 
course  of  study.    They  came  out  bold,  clear, 
and  strong  on  the  subject.    The  House  of 
Jeers  had,  they  declared,  no  right  whatever, 
"▼the  constitution,  to  reject  this  bill.    Ae- 
w*dhig  to  them  the   constitution  had  re- 
tired a  heavy  blow,  if  not  a  mortal  stab ;  and 


if  the  bleeding  constitution  were  not  cured 
directly  it  must  die.'  Tip  to  fihat  date  Mr. 
Bright^  h'ad  informed  the  public  repeatedly 
that  he  cbuld  never  discover  the  form  and 
mould  of  H  the  constitution,0  it  was  an  im- 
balpabW  phantom,  perpetually  eluding  his 
grasp-^something  that  defied 'the  artist  to 
sketch — something  that  was  nothing.  Lord 
Monteagle  ^adf  dispelled  this  idea,  and  '*  re- 
solved ***  the  mysterious  nlyth  into  an  exis- 
tence, occupying  a  precise  quantity  of  space — 
a  soipsthihgthat  could  be  defended  and  girt 
jtound  *by  ditches  or  hedges — and  having  a 
vitality  exposed  to  bruises,  capable  of  being 
wounded,  of  being  weakened,  and  of  perish* 
ihg.    The  constitution  could  die. 

In  all  inquiries  we  should  be  thankful  for 
exact  facts.  The  paper  duty  for  one  year 
more  was  a  low  price  for  a  good  fact  on  a  dis- 
puted point.  Now  we  know  that  we  have  a 
Constitution,  which  admits  of  being  defended 
and  guarded,  admits  also  of  being  assailed 
and  slaughtered.  The  activity  displayed  in 
the  formation  of  constitutional  defence 
societies  was  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
feared  that  the  multitude  concerned  in  thd 
extension  of  the  franchise  would  be  ready 
to  think  that  if  the  same  gentlemen  who  inau- 
gurated these  proceedings  had  displayed 
similar  activity  in  favour  of  the  Eeform  Bill; 
it  would  have  been  carried,  and  might  have 
imparted  such  fresh  vigour  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  new  combinations  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  support  its  existence.  Sus- 
picious human  nature  seized  the  conviction, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  was  a  less  important  matter 
in  the  opinion  of  the  constitutional  defence 
societies,  than  the  success  of  their  members 
in  business  transactions.  The  latter  parties, 
we  acknowledge  in  justice  to  them,  denied  the 
imputation,  and  explained  their  proceedings 
by  the  necessity  wnich  they  said  existed  for 
securing  the  public  from  irresponsible  taxers. 
The  Peers  were  not  respresentatives,  and 
therefore  should  not  have  any  influence  over 
taxation.  This  might  be  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  England,  but  certainly  not 
of  Scotland — unless  something  has  been* 
done  to  the  general  constitution  since  the 
union.  The  parliamentary  laws  are  formed 
on  practice,  rather  than  statute,  and  their  cha- 
racter is  more  customary  and  equitable  than 
"  statutory.**  TheHouse  ofPeers  never  amend 
money  bills,  arid  if  such  bills  are  sent  to  them*, 
and  must  pass  before  they  have  parliamentary 
sanction,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  rejection 
goes  with  them  to  the  upper  house*  It  is 
implied  in  their  transmission,  and  we  sug- 
gested this  fact  while  the  committee  were  In 
search  of  precedents.  If  there  had  been  n(> 
precedent  the  common  sense  of  the  matter 
would  have  remainedi^  justify,  in  a  constitu- 
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tional  doubt,  the  rejection  of  the  paper  bill  by 
the  peers.  All  parties  admit  that  the  peers 
could  not  amend  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  therefore  no  alternative  was  left  to  them 
except  rejection.  After  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  considered,  all  will  agree  that  the 
paper  bill  had  no  business  in  the  upper  house 
if  the  members  could  do  nothing  respecting  its 
contents.  Ihey  could  not  amend  them,  and 
if  they  could  not  reject  the  measure  it  had  no 
business  within  their  wails.  We  are  not 
endeavouring  to  support  the  House  of  Peers 
as  the  best  possible  reference  of  commercial 
and  financial  measures.  The  constitutional 
question  "  what  is  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"  what  should  be  "  the  rule,  and  of  its  nature 
their  never  needed  to  be  any  question.  The 
facts  made  it  clear. 

Viscount  Palmerston  proposed  three  resolu- 
tions, setting  forth  abstract  theories,  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable.  Mr.  Disraeli  agreed 
to  them  fully,  and  so  did  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  John  Kussell  felt  their  truth;  it  was 
also  felt  by  Mr.  Whiteside.  On  the  12th 
July  the  Premier  had  a  large  audience.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Derbyites  would  oppose 
the  resolutions,  and  some  liberal  members 
were  expected  to  vote  with  them.  A  close 
division  being  possible,  some  members  came 
from  the  country,  others  declined  evening 
engagements,  and  all  became  extremely 
patriotic. 

Among  the  persons  who  dog  the  steps  of 
the  political  chiefs,  and  profess  always  to  know 
what  will  be  done  next,  doubts  were  enter- 
tained during  the  day  of  a  "  cross/'  They 
were  right  for  once.  The  Premier  obliges  the 
ardent  members  of  his  cabinet  on  minor 
points,  but  he  draws  his  line  somewhere. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
hint  the  propriety  of  making  a  safe  mediaeval, 
semi-Grecian  or  semi-Eoman  bishop,  they  at 
once  learn  that  they  have  trespassed  on 
ground  within  the  line.  So  in  this  matter 
of  privilege,  the  Premier  did  not  care  particu- 
larly for  the  peers,  but  he  would  not  allow  a 
squabble  between  the  two  houses,  and  he  took 
charge  of  the  three  resolutions.  His  speech 
was  extremly  cool,  and  fell  like  ice  among  his 
supporters,  who  expected  at  least  some  gal- 
lant words ;  and  they  were  treated  with  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Walpole  and  the  officers  of  the 
house,  an  essay  on  the  constitution  from  the 
earliest  period,  to  the  protectorate  and  the  re- 
storation, followed  by  the  revolution.  When 
the  Premier  reached  the  particular  measure 
before  parliament,  he  stated  that  the  House  of 
Peers  were  encouraged  by  a  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commons  to  adopt  the  step 
which  they  had  taken,  and  that  their  know- 
ledge of  the  necessity  for  a  supplementary 
estimate,  and  that  more  money  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  originally  sought 


would  be  wanted,  afforded  a  ground  for  thes 
legitimate  interference.  "  Whenever,"  be  said 
of  the  Commons,  "  their  real  functions  ycr 
deliberately  invaded  he  had  no  doubt  tha 
they  would  find  means  to  defend  them;' 
at  present  it  was  clear  that  he  thought  the* 
real  functions  had  not  been  invaded.  He 
held  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  justified  k 
rejecting  a  bill,  but  he  also  believed  that  the; 
would  not  often  exercise  their  right,  Re 
knew  that  the  Commons  could  pass  another 
bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  paper,  but  ht 
thought  the  course  would  be  injudicious,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  it  was  wiser  tc 
pass  his  resolutions,  place  them  on  record,  and 
take  the  good  the  peers  had  sent  them.  Vis- 
count Palmerston  is  a  practical  man  occasion- 
ally, and  he  plainly  told  the  house  that  the* 
had  a  bad  case,  and  had  better  not  press  it  to 
closer  inquiry  than  would  be  caused  by  hi* 
resolutions.  His  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  a  little  hurt,  but  he  had  miscalculated  i 
few  millions,  and  gentlemen  in  another  place 
had  helped  to  put  him  right.  The  Cabinet 
were  not  disposed  to  quarrel  on  little  matter* 
of  etiquette,  on  the  turn  of  p's  and  q?s,  bat 
for  the  sake  of  peace  they  would  accept  the 
bit  and  the  buffet,  especially  when  the  bit  wsr 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Finding 
his  own  party  rather  silent,  and  the  cheering 
monopolised  by  gentlemen  opposite,  the 
orator  put  in  some  extraneous  matter  regard- 
ing their  power  to  vindicate  privileges  con- 
veyed from  their  ancestors,  to  be  re-conveyed 
to  the  latest  posterity  unimpaired;  but" be 
added  that  they  were  not  in  any  danger — the 
privileges,  namely — and  tor  that  matter  be 
might  have  also  included  that  often  useful 
"  latest  posterity."  Then  he  brought  the  matte' 
to  a  close  by  a  peroration  on  the  state  of 
Europe — the  dignity,  honour,  and  interests  of 
the  country,  in  prospective  contingencies,  or 
prospective  duties — his  barrel  of  oil,  whkli 
stilled  the  troubled  state  of  his  supporters, 
and  enabled  him  to  move  his  resolutions  amid 
a  little  hurricane  of  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers,  while  cool  spectators  supposed  that 
he  was  carrying  through  his  motion  on  the 
shoulders  of  Garibaldi  and  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Collyer,  the  member  for  Plymouth. 
is  a  prospective  Lord-Chancellor  under  the 
remote  Gladstone  Cabinet,  and  he  had  so 
amendment  prepared,  with  his  speech  made 
ready.  As  he  had  purchased  the  necessarr 
quantity  of  oranges  for  a  good  set  speech  be 
determined  to  use  them ;  but  he  commenced 
by  declaring  out  of  his  amendment.  Tbe 
reason  of  this  retiring  disposition  is  not  clear 
to  unsophisticated  readers,  who  have  never 
seen  the  bye-play  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  had  "  behaved 
badly"  during  the  evening.  They  looked 
fierce,  and  muttered  and  whispered  wrathiuflv. 
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tf  2lr.  Cellyar  snould  not  withdraw  his 
unendment,  or  change  his  mind— for  ne  had 
i>een  dealt  with,  and  had  promised  before  that 
ioux  to  be  good — they  would  be  compelled 
to  vote  against  him  or  withdraw  from  office. 
Mjp.  Collyer  compromised,  nowef  er.  between 
iifl .  conscience  and  tie  peace  o£  the  house, 
ivithout  any  reference  to  the  position  of  his 
Friends,  by  abandoning  his  amendment  and 
lelivering  ins  speech.  k  As  he  is  not  an  ejo- 
juejit  member,  aud>  in  this  case  was  a  speaker 
ivithout  a  subject,  he  had  few  listeners ;  and 
the  few  Jiad  little  to  hear  that  they  had  not 
previously  read.  The  evening  threatened  to 
>e  dull,  when  Mr.  Coningham,  who  represents 
Brighton,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  restored  a 
nerry  spirit,  by  assuring  everybody  of  the 
excited  state  of  his  constituents  on  the  topic ; 
br  everybody  knew  that  nobody's  constituents 
jared  for,  or  that  many  of  them  understood 
iho  subject — merely  because  they  had  never 
>x4oained  it. 

Mr.  Scully  has  always  something  amusing 
o  sav,  if  it  be  rather  broad  wit ;  and  he  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Leatham,  and  prepared  the  House 
or  the  serious  call  of  that  gentleman  not  "to 
relinquish  their  right,  unless  it  pleased  them 
hat  the  symbol  of  their  high  privilege  should 
nice  more  become  a  bauble."  Mr.  Leatham 
>elieves  in  that  danger.  He  foresees  the 
Earl  of  Derby  coming  into  the  House,  taking 
ip  the  mace,  and  ordering  a  guard  of  rifle- 
nen  to  convey  the  members  to  their  homes 
>r  to  the  Tower.  It  is  difficult  not  to  re- 
peat the  man  who  expects  some  day  to  be  a 
oartyr,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to 
hare  his  fears  or  realise  his  terrors.  The 
Speaker's  mace  is  safe  from  native  violence, 
jkI  the  only  quarter  from  which  it  is  in  any 
langer  is  considered  perfectly  secure  by  Mr. 
leatham  and  his  Mends — who  have  no  dread 
f  a  standing  army,  numbering  six  or  seven 
lundred  thousand  men,  unless  it  be  influenced 
ryr  the  native  aristocracy.  Mr.  Leatham's 
hort  speech  was,  however,  that  of  a  very 
tonest  man,  who,  believing  all  he  said,  spoke 
lain  and  sincere  words  ;  that  he  was  fighting 

shadow  was  the  error  of  the  head  rather 
ban  the  heart.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
u  honest  man,  who  has  not  got  into  the 
aazes  of  politics.  Although  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne's  address,  after  Mr.  Leatham's,  was 
aore  telling,  and  very  satirical  and  severe — 
s  i»  usual  with  that  clever  gentleman  when 
te  is  out  of  employment;  yet  the  lis- 
eners  recollected,  the  manner  in  which  the 
^rainier  eould  silence  him.  He  had  only  to 
,ppoint  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  secretary  of 
omething,  and  the  member  for  Iiskeard,  who 
iaa  represented  Dover,  and  Middlesex,  and 
everal  other  constituencies,  would  be  con- 
eat  to  aid  the  Cabinet,  as  formerly,  by  his 
ilent  vote. 


An  atmosphere  of  doubts  and  suspicions  i8. 
as  injurious  to  the  moral  nature  as  one  o* 
pestiferous  miasma  to  the  physical  health,  yet 
the  house  is  full  of  them.     One  cannot  help 
breathing  them.  Did  not  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
want  to  cut   through  the  thin  skin  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  sits  in  anger  if  not  in  torture 
there,  when  he  said  that  the  Peers  had  done 
a  prudent  and  wise  act  in  retaining  the  paper 
duty,  although  they  had  no  right  even  to  do 
a  wise  thing?     Did  he  not  thereby  inform 
the  Premier  that  if  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  had 
been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
instead  of  Mr.   W.  Ewart  Gladstone,  the 
Cabinet  would   have    had   the    paper  duty 
without    what    Mr.    Leatham    would    de- 
scribe as  "  the  oblique  means"  by  which  the 
Premier  has  retained  the  money  ?    "Was  he 
not  intent  on  revenge  for  the  intrusion  of  the 
member   for  the  Oxford  University  on  the 
official  preserves,  at  the  cost  to  himself  and 
two  or  three  more  friends  of  very  snug  ap- 
pointments, to  which,  when  their  party  was 
uppermost,  they  had  a  vested  right?     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  a  friend 
in  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  but  a  dangerous  foe, 
who  wields  a  power  of  satire  not  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  colleague,  the  other  repre- 
sentative of  Jewish  genius  in  the  house ;  the 
Goldsmidts  and  Bothschilds  represent  Jewish 
wealth.    The  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  was, 
in  Mr.  Osborn's    opinion,    very    imprudent 
policy.     The  Earl  of  Derby  had  described  it 
as  reckless  policy.     Between  imprudence  and 
recklessness,  as  characteristics  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  there  is  not  much  to 
choose. 

More  pretence,  according  to  astute  judges 
of  character.  It  is  Mr.  James  now — the  for- 
tunate Old  Bailey  barrister — who  represents 
Marylebone  by  reason  of  his  fees  for  the 
defence  of  evil-doers,  and  who  could  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Solicitor- General,  and 
oblige  the  Government,  if  his  merits  were  only 
taken  at  his  valuation.  Mr.  James  has  to 
maintain  a  Radical  reputation,  and  he  speaks 
"  recklessly."  He  pretended  to  support  the 
Beform  Bill;  yet  he  did  all  in  his  power,  and 
scoured  the  country  for  "  returns"  to  damage 
that  proposal,  in  the  estimation  of  timid 
people.  On  Thursday  night  he  had  nothing 
particular  to  say  furtner  than  was  necessary 
to  withdraw  his  amendment.  Like  Mr. 
Collyer,  the  member  for  Plymouth,  he  also 
had  proposed  an  amendment,  more  bitter, 
more  conclusive  and  decisive  than  the  Cabinet 
resolutions — a  vivacious  amendment,  recom- 
mending an  active  and  not  a  passive  line ; 
but  now,  having  described  the  resolutions  as 
"the  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion" 
which  the  House  could  reach,  having  informed 
the  House  that  to  him  they  appeared  to  be  "  a 
poor  and  paltry  compromise  of  opinions  in 
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the  Cabinet ;"  having  declared  that  this  was  a 
"  more  vital  question"  than  one  respecting 
which  side  of  the  House  was  to  occupy  the 
Treasury  Bench ;  having  stated  that  it  was 
one  "  compared  with  which  all  questions  of 
policy  sank  into  insignificance ;"  and  having 
Stigmatised  the  resolutions  as  "  these  events" 
that,  when  they  became  history,  "  would  be  a 
degradation  to  the  Government  of  the  day," 
he  concluded  by  the  withdrawal  of  his 
amendment  that,  if  it  had  been  carried,  would 
have  prevented  these  sore  evils.  Mr.  James 
gave  the  Cabinet  one  more  notice  that  he 
would  be  found  a  "candid  friend" — the 
greatest  nuisance  to  Governments,  if  some 
means  could  not  be  adopted  for  retaining  his 
services. 

The  House  was  again  full,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  vent  his  wrath 
on  some  party.  He  dared  not  assail  the 
Premier's  speech  directly,  and  so  he  attacked 
his  superior  indirectly.  No  member  of  the 
house  is  more  open  to  attacks  for  changes  of 
opinion;  none  is  more  satirical  or  severe; 
and  none  feels  more  torture  from  a  rejoinder 
than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Irritable  himself,  he  is 
the  cause  of  irritation  to  others,  and  bears 
their  remarks  with  less  patience  than  any 
other  public  man  who  engages  frequently  in 

Sublic  discussions.  Nine  members  of  the 
ouse  had  spoken  less  or  more  on  these  reso- 
lutions, but "  the  Opposition"  had  been  silent. 
An  arrangement  nad  been  made  by  the 
leaders;  and  the  Conservative  discipline  is 
perfect,  even  to  enforce  silence— the  most 
difficult  of  the  virtues. 

Some  years  since  a  rough  sketch  of  two 
"  females"  from  Billingsgate  amused  the  town. 
The  defiant  air  represented  by  the  disputants 
evinced  the  genius  of  the  sketcher.  One  of 
the  two  had  adopted  that  "masterly  inac- 
tivity" which  has  become  a  policy ;  or  dis- 
placed in  political  nomenclature  the  Fabian 
system.  Her  opponent,  addressing  the  silent 
foe  by  an  opprobrious  title,  intimated  her  in- 
tention to  "  burst"  if  the  "  still"  virago  would 
not  speak,  and  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  an 
intention  to  carry  out  her  threat.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  presented  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  outraged  dealer  than  con- 
sisted with  his  dignity,  as  he  accused  the 
Opposition  of  silence.  The  resolutions  moved 
by  the  Premier  were,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
colleauge,  good  as  expressions  of  principle ; 
but  they  had  reached  the  day  of  action.  We 
expected  the  speaker  to  quote  Mazzini  and  say, 
"  the  hour  had  struck ;"  but  he  wanted  the 
boldness  of  treason,  with  all  the  disposition  to 
treason,  against  his  party  chief.  He  described 
the  rejection  of  his  measure  as  a  "  gigantic 
innovation,"  more  perilous  than  the  loss  of 
£700,000  in  revenue  "  than  ten  times,  aye 
one  hundred  times  the  sum."     A  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  should  be  acquainted  witii 
mental  arithmetic  not  less  than  the  use  of  a 
pencil  and  slate.  It  would  save  him  from 
saying  ridiculous  things,  such  as  that  one 
hundred  times  £700,000,  being  seventy  mil- 
lions sterling,  equal  to  twelvemonths'  revenue, 
the  nation  would  not  gladly  permit  the  Peers 
to  do  anything,  whatever  they  pleased,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  reputation  and 
money  bills,  for  that  small  sum  per  annum. 
The  man  is  wild  with  rage  who  could  doubt 
the  disposition  of  the  country  to  score  out 
taxation  for  a  session  at  the  price. 

Mr.  Gladstone  hinted  that  he  was  sacrificed 
by  his  own  incorruptible  virtue  and  detesta- 
tion of  popularity.  A  reduction  on  the  duty 
upon  sugar  would  have  been  irresistible,  and 
he  knew  it;  but  he  preferred  to  abolish  the 
paper  duty  although  it  was  not  an  unpopular 
tax.  First,  as  those  who  know  the  secret  can 
tell,  he  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  to 
secure  for  his  budget  the  support  of  the  press  ; 
and  next,  he  alleged  the  most  incorruptible 
carelessness  of  popularity ;  while  in  reality 
the  paper  duty  is  an  unpopular  tax. 

He  argued  in  favour  of  other  measures, 
active  steps,  consequent  on  these  abstract 
resolutions,  although  the  Premier  had  in- 
formed him,  and  the  nation,  that  the  Cabinet 
would  take  no  farther  measures.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  have  occupied  a  position  from 
which  he  might  have  made  these  declarations 
with  propriety.  He  could  have  resigned,  and 
then  stated  his  intention  to  adopt  a  policy 
inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  the  Ca- 
binet. We  venture  to  deem  it  "  a  more  gigan- 
tic innovation"  on  our  parliamentary  usage 
to  have  quarrels  within  the  Cabinet  cropping 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons  than  to  have 
the  sad  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  certain  in 
the  season's  transactions,  reduced  by  an  un- 
expected proceeding  of  the  Peers.  The  re- 
marks, and  the  entire  course  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument,  induced  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  on  Friday  evening  to  announce  his  pur- 
pose on  the  subject.  He  would  introduce  no 
farther  resolutions  and  take  no  other  steps  in 
the  matter  than  the  recording  of  those 
opinions  which  he  had  moved.  It  was  this 
unhappy  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  that  exposed  him  to  the  rough 
sarcasms  of  Mr.  Whiteside  immediately  on 
its  close,  who  styled  him  the  "  refracto^y,, 
colleague  of  the  Premier ;  to  the  polished  and 
cynical  regret  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  Premier 
"  had  failed  to  convince  his  colleague;"  and 
to  the  effort  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  reconcile 
"  irreconcileable"  statements  on  Thursday, 
closed  bv  the  determination  of  the  Premier 
not  to  change  a  word  of  the  resolutions ;  and 
the  vote  of  the  Commons  in  favour  oi  that 
determination  on  Friday. 

Not  only,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  is  the  vote 
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of  the  Peers  without  precedent" — there  are 
thirty  or  forty  precedents — but  it  is  an  "  in- 
vasion"  of  the   popular   rights,  and  it   is 
"  plunder."    Now  on  what  ground  can  any 
man  hold  office  with  dignity  or  usefulness 
who  describes  as  "  plunder"  a  measure  which 
his  principal  deems  excusable  "  policy,"  dic- 
tated by  the  diminishing  majorities  of  the 
Commons ;  and  perhaps  by  "justifiable  pru- 
dence," as  a  security  lor  "  revenue"  in  a  con- 
dition of  European  politics  calling  for  exer- 
tions    and    a    supplementary     expenditure 
amounting  to  £3,800,000  on  an  original  vote 
of  jC8O0/)00.     A  statement  of  this  nature  is 
inexcusable,  and  the  violence  of  the  language 
was  deeply  regretted  at  the  time.    "  Cheers" 
appear    frequently    in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech,  but  they  came  not  from 
the  great  body  of  the  members  on  either  side. 
They   were  the  cheers   only  of  gentlemen 
beneath  the  gangway — theirregulars  although 
no  longer  the  independents  of  party  warfare. 
"Plunder"  is  a  phrase  used  to  delude  un- 
thinking persons ;    but  there  is  a  plunder 
severely  felt  in  many  families  which  may  be 
arrested  by  these  proceedings — that  plunder, 
if  we  are  guiltless  of  profligacy  in  words  by 
applying  a  borrowed  term  to  a  legal  act,  which 
eats  annually  into  the  comforts  of  the  most 
deserving  families  in  the  land,  which  takes 
tenpence  from  every  one  of  the  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  earned  by  a 
successful  teacher ;  and  would  have  made  the 
abstraction  a  shilling  this  year,  except  forthese 
proceedings ;    a  plunder  that  steps  between 
the  efforts  of  a  Christian  people   and  the 
ministers  or  missionaries  whom  they  endea- 
vour to  support  on  the  edge  of  a  decent  live- 
Hhood  in  desolate  and  impoverished  districts, 
or  among  an  immoral  and  neglected  popula- 
tion ;  to  abstract  five  per  cent  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  people  and  the  living  of  the 
teacher;  a  sort  of  plunder  most  eloquently 
denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  five  years  since, 
most  cruelly  enforced   by  him  now,   which 
treats  the  precarious  and  hardly-earned  in- 
come of  an  artisan  of  the  higher  classes,  or  a 
J)rofessional  man,  by  a  fiction  that  ignores 
Leath,  sickness,  or  providential  suffering,  as  if 
it  were  secured  and  settled  property. 

Only  two  members  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Whiteside  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  addressed  the 
bouse  during  the  debate.     Dublin  University 


was  severe  and  rough  with  Oxford  University, 
but  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  still 
more  effective  and  cutting  in  his  compliments 
to  the  Premier  and  his  acknowledgments  that 
an  artificial  agitation  might  be  necessary  "  to 
satisfy  the  wounded  vanity  or  gratify  the  dis- 
tempered ambition  of  some  individual." 

Tne  first  night's  debate  was  closed  by  Lord 
John  Eussell,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
his  colleagues  by  an  apparent  reply  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
rights  of  the  Commons  are  quite  safe,  and 
their  constitutents  knew  that;  while  the 
second  night  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
Mr.  Horsman  and  Mr.  Bright.  We  aid  not 
hear,  but  we  have  read,  Mr.  Bright's  speech. 
It  is  one  of  his  great  efforts.  Towards  the 
close  it  becomes  <:  foreboding"  "  melancholy 
in  its  prospectives,"  sad, — even  sullen.  It  is 
in  imitation  unconsciously,  and  of  course  only 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  dangers  and 
positions,  of  Cicero  impeaching  Catiline ;  but 
Cicero  was  an  aristocratic,  and  our  Catiline 
is  in  the  Cabinet,  and  this  Cicero  supnorts  the 
Cabinet,  while  he  blames  the  man  who  plots 
the  ruin  of  the  Senate's  privileges  and  the 
State. 

The  collisions  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
cannot  continue  long  without  producing  an 
outbreak.  Two  parties,  if  not  three  parties, 
divide  the  Ministry,  and  they  hinder  its  effi- 
ciency. On  this  question  of  privileges  the 
Government  were  disunited.  They  have  in- 
ternal difficulties  on  the  fortification  of  the 
coasts,  and  on  the  paper  customs  duty.  If 
the  session  could  be  got  over  without  resig- 
nations, the  recess  might  be  passed  through 
in  peace ;  but  the  last  month  of  the  session  is 
the  most  trying  to  cabinets  with  weak  con- 
stitutions. 

In  the  particular  question  of  privilege 
raised  by  these  discussions  while  limiting  the 
power  of  the  peers,  many  reformers  have  for- 
gotten those  advantages  of  a  second  chamber, 
which  should  be  preserved,  and  its  construc- 
tion might  be  so  improved  that  it  would 
operate  well  and  wisely ;  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reform  in  the 
peers,  for  if  they  throw  out  any  bill  it  would 
be  one  for  their  own  improvement;  while 
they  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  constitu- 
encies, or  be  compelled  to  take  a  lesson  at 
the  hustings. 
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TO  BERWICK. 

It  is  not  Midsummer  Eve,  but  the  night 
after  Midsummer ;  and  it  was  Midsummer 
Byc  last  year,  that  I  remember  on  ;  when  a 

fentle  breeze,  very  gentle,  was  blowing  three 
undred  yards  from  the  earth,  up  in  the  air, 
and  stillness  prevailed  among  tne  corn ;  so 
that  the  oat-stalks  rustled  not,  and  shook 
not  in  the  appearance  of  strife,  but  grew 
together  in  all  the  quiet  of  happy  family 
croups — as  the  nations  will  live  in  peace 
together  during  the  millennium;  which,  I 
was  told  recently,  bv  one  minister,  approaches 
rapidly  ;  just  as  I  have  been  told,  like  every 
otner  reader,  a  few  days  ago,in  a  nttfe  pam- 
phlet by  another  minister,  the  Bev.  E.  Smith 
of  Edinburgh,*  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  be 
the  plague  of  the  Pope ;  although  I  differ 
from  good  Mr.  Smith,  in  considering  that  my 
friend  Louis  Napoleon — I  am  referring  to 
the  refugee,  not  to  the  sovereign — places, 
now  that  he  is  Imperial,  more  value  on  the 
Pope,  than  to  plague  him  farther  than  neces- 
sary for  his  own  purposes.  And  how  come  I 
to  think  of  the  millennium  just  now — was  it 
that  I  had  been  dreaming  over  Mr.  Ogilvy 
of  The  Cove's  new  book  ?f  I  think  so,  and 
he  is  a  good  man,  judging  from  this  little  and 
very  neat  book,  so  printed,  clear  and  distinct, 
that  I  can  read  it  by  rail,  towards  twilight — 
a  good  man  I  should  say,  a  very  worthy  man 
—only  every  person  must  not  be  judged  by 
their  writings,  although  Mr.  Ogilvy  is  an  ex- 
ception, who  may  be  taken  in  that  way,  and 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  Iris  book — not 
knowing  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  his 
theory,  but  finding  in  his  pages  many  points 
on  which  a  man  may  settle  down  for  comfort, 
who  is  rather  more  disposed  to  consider  what 
he  has  been  doing  last  year,  and  what  will 
come  of  himself,  tjian  when  the  millennium 
will  arrive — apd  where  was  I — not  geographi- 
cally, that  was  near  Dunbar — but  in  my 
meditations  ?  At  last  Midsummer  Eve,  and 
the  quiet  among  the  corn  then  carried  my 
thoughts  to  peace  on  earth— which  we  shall 
not  have  for  a  while  yet — not  till  a  great  many 
enemies  of  peace  are  subdued.  It  was  Mid- 
sunimer  Eve  last  year  and  it's  midnight — and 
my  face  was  to  the  north,  and  that  belt  of 
silvery  light  girdled  the  Ochills  and  faded 
away  to  the  bright  blue  of  the  cone,  dimpled 
with  great  stars  over-head.  What  have  I 
done  since  then — what  has  any  of  us  done? 
There  is  Garibaldi  has  won  an  island,  a  king- 
dom— and  Louis  Napoleon  has  bewitched  a 

•  My  readers  will  fiud  it  on  applying  to  Mr. 
McLaren,  publisher,  of  that  city. 

t  **  The  Day  of  the  Lord  ;"  London :  J.  Nisbet  and 
Company. 


foolish  neighbour  out  of  fltaroy  and  Sice— «d 
the  young  Bourbon  at  Naples  has  fait  w 
kingdom,  and  gone  far  te  lose  another- 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  compelled  te 

S>8tpon0  his  Befbrm  Bill,  and  eves  Joka 
rignt  has  good  naturedly  helped  him;  wfcfl* 
between  the  two— Mr.  Oobden  and  Mr 
Gladstone  are  the  two  performers  on  ov 
part  in  that  duet — Britain  has  closed atwafr 
to  bring  Coventry,  and  many  other  place*,  to 
grief  and  want;  and  done  no  other  god 
whatever.  A  mysterious  and  strange  ewiplerf 
political  gentlemen  are  the  claswealQiMoelkr 
of  the  Echequer  and  his  amateur  dijdonatat 
of  Rochdale.  They  are  extremes ;  and  «- 
tremes  meet.  Oxford  University  and  Bock- 
dale  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  sane  boat 
Well,  that  looks  progress  for  all  the  werii 
The  doings  of  these  great  persons  are,  how- 
ever, only  the  glare  of  the  big  poppies  in  tte 
oat  field  after  all — more  ornamental  that 
useful.  What  have  the  millions  been  doing? 
Many  millions  of  deeds,  good  and  bad,  I  an 
sure.  What  an  immensity  of  agtnda  tbew 
have  been  in  the  world  to  be  reoofded— tsd 
agenda  that  have  been  malisons,  too,  in  fti 
vear — not  a  short  year,  be  it  remarked,  nori 
long  vear ;  but  an  average  year.  I  alwan 
delight  myself  in  these  moods  with  the  stafe- 
ment  that  there  are  those  "  who  shall  hide  i 
multitude  of  sins,"  of  course,  shall  be  tfee 
means  of  hiding  them. 

"  Quick  as  thought,  sir,  we're  running  np 
quick  as  thought.  Capital  line— very  stafy 
— seems  a  beautiful  country — but  I  e«rt 
make  it  out  clearly,  it  gets  so  dart  Hot 
can  you  read  f"  So  said  my  fbUow-twvsltet 
or  one  of  them.  I  had  four — that  is  to  »t, 
there  were  five  of  us  in  my  box.  He  ww* 
mistaken  man.  "  Quick  as  thought"-— *ty* 
had  gone  from  the  Lothians  to  China,  m 
having  overleaped  Sicily,  Syria,  and  all  Ind* 
with  Mesopotamia  by  the  way,  was  engap 
in  marvelling  whether  the  great  rebel  cW 
would  beat  the  Emperor  ot  Giina,  of  er 
from,  Tartary — looking  at  the  conduct  rf  to 
minions,  who  might  be  Emperor  of  Tartanw: 
and  I  had  passed  from  him  to  another  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  Mr.  Ogilvy's  book  again  that  m 
done  it,  and  a  prophecy  from  another  boot" « 
an  age,  a  long  age,  an  endless  age,  stretchy 
out  into  the  ever  and  evermore,  wherem 
there  shall  be  "  no  more  sea — no  more  *J 
in  secula  sectdorum"  In  this  still  night tb» 
silvery  sea,  which  flows  two  hundred  w*j 
beneath  this  railway — and  the  rails  are  no* 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  ot 
the  cliff— that  moaning  sea,  resting  l»ea 
track  of  light  within  the  land ;  it  shall  be  no 
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more,  great  unity  as  it  is;  and  the  unity  of  the 
earth  is  nothing  when  contrasted  with  the  unity 
of  the  waters  !  Geographically  we  speak  of 
separate  oceans  and  seas,  yet  the  Sea  of  Aral 
is  part  of  the  Euxine,  the  Euxine  is  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Mediterranean  belongs 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  all  to  the  cold  waters  of  the 
poles.  The  sea  is  an  unity,  and  it  shall  be 
dried  up.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  sea," 
said  one  philosopher — "  that  means,  we  shall 
do  our  travelling  in  vessels  like  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  sea  sick- 
ness— an  agreeable  prospect — and  no  more 
wrecks."  "  No  more  sea,"  said  a  speculator — 
'  that  means,  we  shall  tunnel  the  channel, 
ind  run  over  to  Calais  from  Dover  at  a  mile  a 
ninute,  in  twenty  minutes,  without  a  head- 
iche,"  The  drollery  of  the  idea  made  me  think 
it  the  moment — for  it  is  now  a  long  time 
»ince  I  heard  it — of  Louis  Napoleon  attempt- 
ng  to  invade  us  by  tunnel,  and  being 
Irowned  with  the  sewage  of  Dover  let  in 
lpon  the  first  train ;  but  he  would  not  come 
>y  the  first  train,  and  we  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  letting  in  the  water,  if  we 
raited  until  he  did  start — so  I  dismissed  that 
excellent  scheme  from  my  mind,  and  deter - 
oined  to  hope,  withMr.  Spurgeon,  that  there 
b  little  physical  vitality  left  to  this  troubler 
>f  the  nations.  "No  more  sea,"  and  an 
nventor  came  up  with  "a  parcel  delivery 
ompany"  via  sub  mare,  and  the  mare  in 
ueation  is  the  channel.  The  work  will  be 
one  with  some  sort  of  pipeage  and  atmos- 
herical  power,  and  Mr.  Pittenweem  will 
pply  for  shares.  But  all  these  speculative 
leans  of  dealing  with  this  glimpse  of  the 
lture  are  vanities  and  vexations  of  spirit. 
There  shall  be  no  more  sea." 

TO  YORK. 

Berwick,  gentlemen,  Berwick ;  train  stops 
m  minutes — time  for  tea."  Very  good — 
nd  the  train  stopped  its  its  ten  minutes ; 
nd  a  cold  drizzling  rain  commenced  with  a 
rid  south-east  wind.  I  had  heard  that 
msols  had  been  falling  and  corn  had  been 
sing  on  account  of  rains  in  England,  whereas 
i  Scotland,  I  had  enjoyed  dry  and  seasonable 
eather  for  weeks;  not  warm  weather  for 
une,  but  verily  dry,  with  frequent  sunshine ; 
nd  all  green  things  were  growing  up  per- 
jptibly  ;  but  we  are  over  the  Tweed,  and  it 
ill  not  do  longer  to  keep  open  windows  ;  the 
ind  is  bitter,  and  sharp  is  the  rain,  like  little 
ail-stones.  Alas  for  Midsummer  night, 
hut  out   rain  and  wind — forget  the    corn. 

The  storm  without  may  rage  and  rattle;" 
hese  gentlemen  have  gone  to  sleep ;  the  lady 
i  the  corner  has  wrapped  herself  up  in  a 
tarcel  as  if  it  were  Martinmas,  and  disapprov- 
ing of  the  brilliant  light,  has  drawn  a  black 


close  veil  over  her  face,  telegraphing  thereby 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed — and 
still  the  lamp  burns  brightly.-  I  can  no  more 
sleep  than  a  man  with  a  bad  conscience,  who 
has  committed  murder,  or  carried  away 
£263,216  of  his  employer's  money;  so  I  may 
as  well  read  these  old  papers — they  came  into 
my  hands  while  clearing  off  the  aebris  of  a 
great  desk — there  is  a  story  connected  with 
that  desk  not  to  be  told  at  present.  Here  is  the 
first  of  them  marked  A.E.C.  Who  is  A  .E.C.  ? 
No  other  clue  remains  to  identify  the  author 
than  these  initials.  A.E.C,  may  be  very  much 
provoked  with  my  publication  of  these  verses. 
I  have  no  right  to  them — I  know  nothing  of 
the  writer.  They  may  have  appeared  in  that 
little  volume  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Parnassus,  by  her  ladyship's  permission,  or 
given  to  the  critics  at  the  requst  of  a  circle  of 
admiringand  respected  friends — well,  I  cannot 
now  help  the  matter.  It  is  not  felony  to 
quote  verses — and  they  suit  me  so  well — only 
it  is  past  evening  now ;  still  it  is  not  long 
past,  and  that  long  line  of  red  in  the  east 
explains  that  it  may  be  morning  soon. 

EYESTIXG. 
'Tis  sweet  in  the  twilight  calm 

To  breathe  its  gloamin'  air, 
Hearing  the  wild  bird's  psalm 

Where  all  is  green  and  fair  ; 
To  muse  on  olden  times 

When  wandering  through  the  grove, 
We  heard  the  Tillage  chimes, 

And  told  our  tale  of  love. 

Sweet  were  those  early  days, 

Of  which  we  dream  and  think 
Even  when  life's  evening  rays 

Begin  o'er  us  to  sink ; 
Sweet  to  recall  the  past, 

Yet  sad  to  muse  upon 
Those  only  who  in  memory  live ; 

In  life,  I  am  alone. 

Methinks  this  evening  air 

Breathes  softer  on  my  cheek, 
Like  hope,  to  banish  care, 

Of  distant  joys  to  speak, 
When  this  sore  shattered  breast 

In  gladness  shall  repose, 
And  take  unbreaking  rest 

From  all  its  self  made  foes. 

It  is  curious  that  no  modern  poet  ever 
takes  a  correct  view  of  evening.  The  best 
in  recent  times,  whose  verses  I  ever  read,  died 
the  poetical  editor  of  a  back  woods  newspaper 
in  Upper  Canada.  I  print  these  verses  be- 
cause A.  E.  C.  is  a  representative  ladv.  She 
calls  herself  old,  and  she  is  not  middle-aged. 
I  know  by  the  hand- writing  on  the  satin  note- 
paper.  She  may  be  alone  in  life,  and  I  only 
want  to  say  that  she  has  no  business  to  be 
alone.  Mankind  were  not  made  to  be  alone, 
neither  were  womankind  ;  and  if  she  can  find 
no  other  means  of  doing  good,  and  has  no 
expectations  whatever,  it  will  be  strange  if 
she  cannot  make  herself  useful  among  her 
sisters'  children,  or  taking  care  of  a  second 
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cousin ;  but  failing  that,  she  can  pick  up  a 
pet  at  a  ragged-school.  Nobody  has  any 
right  to  be  alone  in  life  who  can  afford  to 
keep  company.  People  should  always  be  in- 
vesting good  deeds  in  the  bank  of  gratitude — 
the  interest  is  high,  and  returns  are  surer 
than  in  many  other  speculations. 

Now  here  is  another  poet,  curiously  enough 
with  almost  the  same  signature,  and  alto- 
gether the  same  subject :—  - 

EVENING. 
When  the  shades  of  dewy  night 

Lap  the  busy  world  in  sleep, 
And  the  moon  with  softer  light, 

Holds  her  vigil  o*er  the  deep  ; 
Let  the  rapt  and  soothing  scene 

Upwards  draw  my  roving  soul, 
Upwards  to  the  vast  serene 

Where  a  million  planets  roll. 
]>et  the  wonders  of  this  earth, 

To  her  Maker  raise  my  mind  ; 
Oh,  the  nothingness,  the  dearth. 

The  poverty  of  humankind. 

Ue  who  made  each  creature  good, 
Strength  and  comfort  can  afford  ; 

Liie  is  not  a  solitude, 

In  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

A.  E.  G. 

The  second,  that  is  A.  E.  G.,  belongs  to  the 
masculine  section  of  humanity,  and  if  he  did 
not  perhaps  I  should  not  have  quoted  his 
verses,  which  are  altogether  dissimilar  in 
style  and  tone  from  those  of  A..  E.  C,  and 
they  contain  a  terrible  thought.  Never  alone 
that  lonely  man — never  lonely— ever  in  the 
presence ;  at  the  counter,  on  Exchange,  at 
your  plough,  in  your  workshop — never  alone ; 
the  thought  is  more  solemn  to  the  one  ever- 
watched,  not  ever-watchful  soul,  than  the 
million  of  planets. 

I  have  a  third  sup,  but  it  appears  to  be  an 
hour  or  two  before  its  time.  It  relates  to 
morning,  and  it's  not  near  morning  yet ;  and 
the  night  is  only  half  greyish,  very  damp,  and 
most  unpleasant.  Still  the  verses  will  while 
away  the  time,  only  I  do  not  think  that  this 
lamp  burns  so  brightly  now. 

BRIGHT  MOBNIKG. 
Beauteous  and  bright  arises  the  morning, 
With  dew  drops  the  leaves  of  the  flowerets  adorning, 
Up  springs  the  lark,  and  his  flight  heavenward  wingeth, 
And  joyous  as  he,  wc  will  sing  as  he  singeth, 

Bright  morning,  bright  morning. 
Broad  in  the  sunbeam  awakes  the  dun  mountain, 
Sparkling  and  gurgling,  warbles  the  fountain, 
Gay  in  the  meadows  the  young  limbs  are  sporting, 
SwiftthroagH  the  stream  are  the  speckled  trout  darting- 
Bright  morning,  bright  morning. 
Sweet  in  the  woodlands  the  mavis  is  singing, 
Loud  through  the  balmy  air  music  is  ringing, . 
Above  and  around  are  melodious  foices, 
Till  the  deep  heart  of  Nature  with  pleasure  rejoices — 
Bright  morning,  bright  morning. 
Arouse  ye  from  slumber,  with  glad  heart  awaking, 
The  rapturous  joy  of  the  morning  partaking, 
Up  with  the  lark,  as  from  Earth  he  up  springeth, 
And  joyous  as  he,  we  will  sing  as  he  singeth, 

Bright  morning,  bright  morning ! 
C.C. 


So  thinking  of  a  bright  morning  I  most 
have  gone  to  sleep,  for  the  next  word  I  heard 
concerned  the  old  metropolitan  city  of  York. 

TO  LONDON. 

Lancaster  is  like  York,  and  York  resembles 
Lancaster,  and  to  the  railway  public  both  are 
inhospitable  towns,  whose  rulers  do  not  per- 
mit travellers  to  enter  them.  Berwick  and 
Carlisle  behave  better,  aud  there  is  nothing 
like  Newcastle  for  condescension,  except 
Paisley.  The  stranger  is  absolutely  driven 
both  over  and  through  Newcastle-on-Tyiie  in 
the  most  eccentric  and  startling  manner.  He 
is  driven  into  Newcastle,  driven  back,  and 
somehow  out  again,  by  going  the  way  he  came, 
but  I  never  could  comprehend  the  operation. 
It  is  called  passing  over  or  through  Newcastle: 
and  nervous  passengers  will  oblige  themselTe* 
by  closing  their  eyes  as  their  train  passes  over 
the  high  level  bridge.  No  necessity  exist* 
tor  anything  of  the  sort  at  York,  for  except- 
ing a  similar  confusion  as  to  getting  out  and 
in,  York  is  not  mysterious.  We  drove  awav 
again,  while  vet  the  morn  was  cold,  grey,  anil 
wet.  I  had  lncontestably  slept  a  good  part  of 
the  way  from  Berwick,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
resume  my  former  situation.  Everybody  else 
did.  One  lady  repacked  herself  into  the  ap- 
parent bundle  of  old  clothes  that  had  been 
driven  along  for  some  time.  The  rain  ticked 
ticked  to  get  in  perseveringly,  and  was  kept 
out  regularly ;  but  still  it  kept  on,  the  noise 
considerably  louder  than  any  watch,  or  as  if 
it  were  the  Big  Ben  of  all  the  watches.  The 
wind  whistled  dreamily  and  drearily  over  the 
flats  of  poor  sickly  corn,  through  among  the 
hedges  and  trees,  and  moaned  shrillily,  like 
weak  shriekings,  without  being  loud  or  appa- 
rently vicious.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
miserable  appearance  of  the  "  droukit "  cattle, 
except  the  still  more  WTetched  look  of  the 
drowned  corn.  Sometimes  the  stalks  stood  only 
an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  pool  of  water  that  had 
collected  around  it,  and  would  neither  run 
away  nor  sink  through  the  clay  or  chalk,  bat 
made  the  little  fields  look  like  plots  of  rice, 
and  the  entire  scene  resembled  a  journey  from 
Calcutta  in  the  monsoon  by  railway  north- 
west. Benevolent  thoughts  of  the  influence 
that  these  disconsolate  mornings  must  hare 
upon  quartern  loaves,  kept  up  my  eyelids  and 
head ;  but  all  was  intensely  wearying.  Never 
having  envied  the  circumstances  of  woman- 
kind before,  I  fell  into  the  fault  quoad  our 
lady,  who  must  have  been  an  unprotected 
female,  belonging  to  the  genus  of  old  maids 
with  an  annuity  not  depending  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  rents  from  land.  Our  lady  cared  no 
more  for  all  the  causes  of  my  misery  than  she 
might  have  been  supposed  to  do  if  she  had 
been  one  of  Mr.  Prince's  ladies,  with  a  home 
in  the  Agapemone,  and  a  Burra-Bnrra  mine 
in  the  grounds  of  the  community  for  their 
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private  use.  She  could  not  have  slept  more 
soundly  if  she  had  been  a  bale  of  precious 
wool,  sent  up  from,  or  down  to,  Leeds,  first- 
class,  with  care.  Our  three  gentlemen  did 
occasionally  appear  to  dream,  if  they  did 
nothing  more,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  day 
kept  teasing  their  spirits  and  twitching  up 
their  memories  even  through  the  drowsiness 
of  the  night.  In  my  dilemma,  the  remem- 
brance of  an  epistle  from  J.  Morissey,  (John 
Morissey's  friends  in  the  West  will  please 
observe  that  the  gentlemen  are  not  relatives), 
on  the  construction  of  houses,  relieved  me. 
It  had  been  thrust,  in  the  hurry  of  business, — 
which  means  of  packing  my  portmanteau,  and 
paying  my  bill,  after  a  comical  pretence  at 
examining  the  items,  of  which  I  knew  no  more 
than  Basselas — into  my  great  coat  pocket, 
along  with  two  penny  papers,  and  I  pulled 
the  bundle  out,  and  found  it  among  the  ad- 
vertisements, half-opened,  unread.  Not  a 
line  of  poetry  existed  in  J.  Morissey's  long 
communication,  for  he  is  an  architect  who 
draws  geometrical  lines,  and  never  touches 
the  imaginative.  It  began,  "  My  dear  sir," 
and  without  one  more  unnecessary  word 
plunged  "  in  media*  res,"  thus, — 

"  Housesand  their  shape  concern  us  all  more 
than  any  other  domestic  requirements  in  this 
country.  Bivouacking,  camping,  or  gipsy 
life  is  not  pleasant  here  after  September  or 
before  May -day,  and  houses  of  some  kind  are 
necessaries  of  existence.  One  half  of  society 
are  scarcely  ever  out  of  their  houses,  and  the 
other  part  are  in  them  for  one  half  of  their 
time;  yet  dress  takes  more  attention  from 
the  former  half  than  their  homes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  second  half  entirely  neglect 
them.  This  carelessness  is  punished  more 
than  many  crimes.  Capital  punishment  is 
the  general  sentence  passed  on  us  for  neglect- 
ing homes  and  houses.  One-third  of  the 
deaths  in  Britain  are  premature,  and  they  are 
hastened  by  the  bad  construction  of  houses. 
Sanitary  inquirers  take  the  mortality  of  rural 
parishes  and  villages  as  the  basis  of  their 
calculations,  and,  contrasting  them  with  the 
mortality  in  large  towns,  they  say  that  the 
difference  against  the  towns  forms  what  is 
termed  unnecessary  deaths.  The  Radical 
error  is  in  the  choice  of  a  basis.  It  is  bad, 
although  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  bad 
because  bothies,  hovels,  huts,  and  farm-houses 
in  country  places  are  traps  for  lives ;  but  they 
do  not  take  so  well  as  the  traps  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  for 
assuming  them  as  a  basis — that  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  something  else,  not  that  they  are 
good.  Scotch  people  resemble  French  too  closely 
— in  having  immensely  high  houses  called 
tenements — with  a  common  stair  for  the  use 
of  all  the  village,  of  whom  one-half,  like  crows, 
are  perched  in  the  middle  air—  but  unlike  the 


crows  their  inhabitants  get  seldom  down  and 
up.     I    have    suggested    pulleys  and  ropes 
resembling  the  means  employed  to  drop  men 
into  mines,  but  the  owners  do  not  entertain 
the  project.     Edinburgh  is  represented  as  a 
fine  town,  and  very  solid,  with  magnificent 
views,  and  a  cutting  easterly  wind  frequently 
that  preserves  health.     All  these  facts   are 
notorious ;  yet  Edinburgh  is  only  not  so  bad 
as  Glasgow,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favour.     In  Glasgow  more  than  half  the 
funerals  are  those  of  children  not  exceeding 
five  years  of  age;  in  v  Edinburgh  not  quite 
one-half,  between  them  exactly  one-half,  and 
these  great  high  houses  kill  the  young :  they 
die,  or  half  of  the  deaths  occur  from  the  con- 
venience of  flats.     They  never  get  out  into 
the  open  air :  when  the  windows  are  opened 
the  foul  air  from  the  next  house  gets  into 
them.     Mothers  who  are  nurses,  and  maids - 
of-all-work,  and  laundry  maids  also  to  the 
entire  family  cannot  take  little  children  down 
eight  flights,  six  even,  or  four  flights  of  stairs, 
in  their  arms  to  be  aired ;  and  if  they  could, 
what  sort  of  air  would  they  breathe  at  a  close- 
head  in  the  Canongate  or  the  High-street 
The  matter  begins  but  does  not  end  in  these 
streets.     I  have  been  in  lodgings  belonging  to 
a  most  respectable  family,  consisting,  among 
others,  of  tour  children  from  one  to  six  years 
old.     All    the    children   were  puny,  sickly 
beings ;  but  one  of  them,  a  boy  of  three  to 
four  years  old,  was  very  interesting  yet  very 
weak.     One  day  I  ventured  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  his  being  taken  out  to  my  land- 
Lady,  who  has  a  servant,  but  she  replied  that 
he  had  not  been  down  stairs  for  seven  weeks. 
Think  only  of  that  price  for  "  all    on    one 
floor."     Seven  weeks  without  a  roll  on  the 
green  grass  or  a  run  in  a  lane,  without  a 
breath  of  really  good  fresh  air,  for  the  boy, 
in  a  respectable  family  paying  forty  pounds 
rents  and  taxes  for  several  rooms,  three  floors 
above  solidity.     My  patient  philosopher  sat 
on  a  high  chair,  and  looked  on  the  street  all 
day  from  his  window.     He  will  probably  die 
soon,  but  "  all  on  one  floor"  will  continue  in 
your  Scotch  towns,  until  some  parties  can  be 
obtained  with  influence  and  money  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  them.     The  consequences 
of   huddling  families   over  each   other  and 
together  are  fatal  to  health  and  strength,  but 
mankind  cannot  easily  be  dragged  out  of  an 
evil  custom.     Somebody  sent  me  a  paper  con- 
taining a  vague  statement  of  the  persons  born 
illegitimately  in  Scotland,  where  an  accurate 
account  is  now  preserved  of  such  occurrences, 
and  it  may  be  all  right ;  but  please  endeavour 
to  procure  as  regular  returns  of  the  numbers 
who  die  illegitimately.     It  is  bad  to  be  born 
without  law,  but  I  take  it  to  be  still  worse  to 
die  by  bad  customs  ;  yet  if  children  perish  in 
inultitudc««from  the  evil  const  miction  of  houses 
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I  apprehend  that  they  are  murdered  by 
neglect,  of  course  not  willingly,  yet  it  is  nearly 
the  same  thing  to  the  community  and  to 
them.  Each  dwelling-house  rented  at  or  over 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  should  have 
a  plot  of  ground  attached,  and  be  self-con- 
tained. Houses  divided  into  parts  should  be 
restricted  to  two,  or  at  most,  to  three  floors, 
and  the  ground  belonging  to  the  house  should 
be  apportioned  to  each  floor.  These  divisible 
houses  should  be,  if  possible,  limit  to 
two  floors  and  attics,  and  in  no  case  permitted 
at  rents  above  twenty-five  pounds  for  each 
division :  not  that  I  consider  persons  who  can 
pay  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  better  than 
other  persons  who  pay  less ;  but  to  restrict 
the  system.  I  suggest  a  great  revolution 
which  will  rouse  the  indignation  of  many 
classes,  and  they  will  exclaim  against  any 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but, 
although  we  are  a  free  people,  please  say  in 
your  next  if  we  have  freedom  to  commit 
suicide. — Tours  ever,  J.  M." 

Certainly  not,  Mr.  J.  M.,  no  person  in  this 
free  and  happy  land  is  at  liberty  to  commit 
suicide,  and  if  he  does  so,  and  could  be 
brought  up  again  to  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, I  take  it  they  would  hang  him,  for 
having  first  hung  himself;  but  this  is  a  differ- 
ent affair,  only liomicide  at  the  worst,  and 
perhaps  justifiable  homicide,  for  a  man  can 
procure  no  better  lodging  for  himself  and  his 
family  than  exists  and  is  within  his  means, 
and  if  he  takes  the  best  shelter  for  himself 
and  them  within  his  purse,  he  is  doing  better 
than  he  would  do  by  leaving  himself  and  them 
to  the  shelter  of  the  street,  even  if  that  were 
allowed  by  law,  and  looking  to  its  superior 
ventilation. 

Nobody  in  particular  has  any  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility on  this  subject.  It  is  a  custom, 
or  a  collection  of  customs,  that  have  gathered 
into  one,  and  been  troublesome  since  bur- 
ghers crept  together  for  safety  against  the 
raids  of  feudal  neighbours,  not  always  friends, 
sometimes  tyrants.  Circumstances  have 
changed,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  fear  the  bur- 
ghers more  than  the  burghers  need  to  fear 
them ;  but  it  takes  time  to  change  the  cir- 
cumstances of  houses,  lanes,  and  streets, 
built  to  endure  for  three  or  four  centuries ; 
especially  if  the  customs  be  girt  together  by 
poverty.  Edinburgh  makes  some  progress, 
slow  indeed,  but  progress  still,  in  the  correc- 
tion of  its  unnaturally  sized  houses  of  many 
floors.  Its  south  side  is  becoming  ranges  of 
cottages,  or  villas,  or  whatever  other  name 
their  owners  may  give  to  their  ornate  dwel- 
lings and  grounds.  Few  new  houses  will 
be  Duilt  hereafter,  in  huge  piles  of  dwelling 
over  dwelling,  for  the  middle-classes.  The 
future  contains,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  done 
for  them  j  but  for  the  working-classes  a  more 


active  future  is  requisite ;  and  a  great  open- 
ing exists  for  a  householder's  company,  whs, 
contented  with  a  small  return  for  a  safe  in- 
vestment,  would    employ    their    means  in 
building  cottages  for  the  working-classes,  or 
houses  of  two  floors,  with  a  little   ground 
attached  to  them.     How  is  the  ground  to  be 
procured?     The  question  connects   us  with 
other    matters — towns    must    spread,    men 
must  walk    farther,   and  be  the   stronger, 
therefore — and  a  modification  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  taxes  on  omnibuses   and  tea- 
veiling,   must  occur.      Why  did   not    Mr. 
Gladstone  reduce  the   duties   eligible  from 
domestic  travellers,  rather  than   the  duties 
payable  by  foreign  wines,  first   by  4s.   9tL, 
next  by  only  2s.  9d.,  having  decided  to  keep 
38.  in  the  meantime  ;   and  now  by  less  than 
Is.  9d.,  for  with  the  advance  of  the  duty  on 
the  spirit  trade,  consequent  upon  the  Chinese 
war,  he  must  raise  the  duty  on  French  wine. 
He  has  been  reckoning  without  his  host  all 
summer  through — it  was  so  when  he  talked 
of  a  shilling  duty  on  light  wine,  and  receded  on 
a  three  shilling  duty  on  all  qualities.     It  was 
so  when  he  made  up  his  budget,  with  the 
charge  for  the  Chinese  war  and  the  fortifica- 
tions deferred.     In  all  business  proceedings, 
a  man  does  well  to  defer  nothing ;    and  here 
is  Peterborough,  with  the  sun   come  back, 
and  I  have  deferred  all  my  year's  reckoning 
through  this  cold  dull  night.     Mr.  Gladstone 
has  many  critics  who  imitate  him  in  their 
small  matters,  and  should  be  disgusted  to 
know  that  they  would  do  no  better  them- 
selves ;    so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their 
present  proceedings — and  I  am  one  of  them 
— at  least,  so  I  fear.     The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  his  eye  on  some  bright  will  o* 
the  wisp,  twinkling  for  ever  above  moors  or 
morasses,   and  it  leads   him   astray  in   the 
erratic  trade  of  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  each  new  edifice  is  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor. 

There  is  Mr.  John  Graham,  of  Kilbattery, 
hardly  ever  had  a  known  castle  in  the  air 
belonging  to  him  ;  enjoys  life  too  remarkably ; 
and  does  good  as  he  goes  through  the  world, 
without  ever  knowing  it,  never  having  set  up 
as  philanthropist  in  his  life  time,  and  some- 
times even  scandalising  very  dear  friends,  at 
least  one,  by  speaking  roughly  of  their  plans 
and  schemes,  while  he  is  helping  them  man- 
fully and  doing  their  work.  Twelvemonths 
and  a  day  since,  or  night,  perhaps  I  should 
say,  he  stumbled  on  a  lost  and  daised  man ; 
and  did  not  act  in  the  manner  propounded  by 
his  companion,  but  Samaritan-wise.  So,  by 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Morton  and  her  rough 
strong  sons,  the  man  was  brought  round, 
and  although  no  great  genius  was  saved,  still 
a  great  number  of  people  were  made  glad.  I 
can  tell  all  of  that  tale  in  fifteen  minutes  to 
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my  gentlemanly  friend    opposite,  who  has 
waked  up  in  search  of  a  London  paper — the 
bundled  lady  undid  herself  and  orept  out 
somewhere  south  of  Nottingley — but  it  would 
be  useless  to  repeat  the  matter  from  its  com- 
mencement here.  Our  meeting  on  a  different 
subject  with  Mr.  Harland,  led  him  to  inform 
us  respecting  our  stray    waifs  sister    and 
children ;  whom  we  had  come  to  seek,  and 
could  not  find,  neither  through  our  law  agent 
nor  their  landlord,  the  old  bookseller  and  his 
loquacious  wile.     Mr.  Nimmo  b&4  an  aunt 
who  had  an  housekeeper,  who  was  endowed 
with  an  antipathy  to  tnat  lady's  nephew  that 
by  no    means  descended    to    his    children. 
Accordingly,  when  the  elder  lady  died,  and  the 
housekeeper  was  discharged  with  a  very  small 
legacy,  and  the  money  she  ]iad  taken  out  of 
pur  friend,  along  with  the  sayings  of  many 
years,  she  bought  a  business  in  the  clpthing 
trade,  not    exactly    an    agreeable   business 
perhaps,  but  one  that  was  profitable.    Into 
that  business  and  the  little  house  in  Bentinck- 
street,   she  carried  two  nieces,  and    before 
doing  so  she  purchased  the  unexpired  lease. 
In  course  of  time  she  became  rich,  and  pur- 
chased up  more  houses  to  the  right  and  left 
as  they  could  be  obtained,  until  she  became 
the  greatest  proprietress  in  Bentinck-street. 
As  her   nieces  were  thus  recommended,  they 
married  husbands  with  a  business ;  one  on 
each  side  of  the  great  central  trade ;  and  at 
the  time  when  we  visited  the  old  lady  she  was 
supervising  the  proceedings — but  tney  were 
conducted  by  the  descendants  of  the  business 
to  the  right  and  the  left;  girls  advancing 
fapidly  to  husband  with  businesses  of  their 
own ;   but  some  of  them  will  cling  to  the 
central  trade.    There  were  three  of  us,  as 
may  be  remembered,  who  called  there  on  a 
Saturday  evening.     A  considerable  exchange 
ef  garments  and  money  was  going  forward. 
The  old  housekeeper  had    not  engaged  in 
pawnbroking,  but  sne  cleared  out  ladies  ward- 
robes, and  occasionally,  to  save  trouble  to  her 
customers,  she  took  the  gentleman's  lot  also ; 
and  she  did  not  so  much  care  for  selling 
them  again,  as  letting  them  out  on  lease ; 
exactly  as  gentlemen  of  the  trade  do  court- 
dresses  and  swords  in  the  West  End.      Of 
course  she  sold  them  sometimes ;  but  first, 
if  the  articles  were  good,  she  preferred  to 
make  her  own  money  in  loans.    I  listened 
to  an  arrangement  between  one  of  the  young 
shop-keepers  and  two  females,  one  elderly 
ana  the  other  young,  who  negotiated  the 
loan  of  a  grand-looking  dress,  for  one  night, 
to  Highbury  Barn,    ISqw,  I  thought,  here  is 
a  lesson  in  life  to  ladies  who  wear  peculiarly 
shewy    patterns    that    may  be   recognised. 


They  cannot  guess  where  their  dresses  may 
be  met,  or  how  they  may  be  occupied ;  but  it 
is  true  that  there  are  always  many  copies  of 
the  same  pattern,  and  it  is  a  consolation. 
My  friends  were  ushered  through  a  passage, 
hung  with  the  description  of  tapestry  which 
I  have  indicated,  to  an  apartment  where  sat, 
in  a  red-covered  and  red-cushioned  chair,  at  a 
table,  the  queen  of  the  house,  literally  count- 
ing out  her  money.  After  explaining  our 
errand,  she  went  straight  to  the  matter. 
But  here  is  Homsey. 

A  HUKBBED  YEAB8  HEKCE. 

All  things  come  to  an  end ;  so  did  my  jour- 
ney.    The  brightest  still  must  fade,  and  so  I 
thought  on  a  rather  dull  forenoon,  eleven 
a.m.,  washed,  dressed  and  breakfasted,  as  four 
or  five  hundred  very  bright-looking  Riflemen 
swept  under  my  window  with  a  rattling  brass 
band,  on  their  march  to  Hyde-park.     It  will 
be  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.     This  is 
the  sluggard's  declaration ;   seldom  contra- 
dicted, often  repeated,  and  absolutely  untrue. 
It  will  not  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,  because  it  might  not  be  all  the  same 
ten  years  hence,  if  these  Riflemen  did  not 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  other 
people.    All  the  difference  in  the  world  might 
occur,  from  two  different  lines  of  conduct, 
a  hundred  years  hence.     This  is  the  tre- 
centennary  year  of  the   Scotch  Reformation. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  reformers  had  re- 
mained coolly  in  their  colleges,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  benefices,  and  leading  an  easy 
life ;  would  it  have  been  all  the  same  three 
hundred  years  after  that  date  ?    I  take  it  that 
matters  would  have  benn  very  different  now 
in  Scotland.    If  the  Rifle  movement  keep  the 
peace,  or  make  any  hostilities  a  cheap,  deci- 
sive, short  war,  instead  of  a  long-continued 
struggle,  it  will  be  by  no  means  all  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence. 

Few  men  think  of  looking  so  far  forward, 
yet  there  are  infants  in  the  island  to-day  who 
will  be  alive  in  1960  ;  and  a-part,  in  our  three 
islands,  among  one  hundred  millions  of  popu- 
lation— if  our  present  rate  of  increase  be  con- 
tinued— with  ten  millions  of  inhabitants  in 
London,  stretching  its  bills  of  mortality  then 
from  the  sea  to  Windsor. 

One  hundred  millions  !  and  how  are  they  to 
be  fed  ?  With  all  our  improvements  of  agri- 
culture they  will  require  to  import  ten  times 
more  corn  than  we  purchase.  Does  not  that 
feet  teach  the  necessity  of  one  in  two  courses  ? 
Jather  we  must  come  to  universal  peace  or 
command  the  sea.  Without  one  pr  the 
other  of  these  conditions  the  existence  of  the 
one  hundred  millions  would  be  impossible. 
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Artists   and    Craftsmen.     Pp.,     460.     London: 

Macmillan  and  Go. 
A  Won  written  with  excellent  intentions,  bat 
unfortunately  prosiao :  well-meaut,  but  uninterest- 
ing :  useful  in  maxim,  but  drj  in  detail.  The 
principal  object  of  it  seems  to  be  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  the  profession  of  an  actress 
is  incompatible  with  the  modestj  of  a  woman. 
Clara  Jerningham,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  attains 
celebrity  as  a  prima  donna,  and  relinquishes  her 
calling  from  conscientious  scruples.  The  author 
speaks  very  strongly,  but  very  truthfully,  of  one  of 
our  modern  and  most  popular  operas ;  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  means  "  Traviata,"  when  he  says : — 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  drama,  perhaps 
especially  of  its  lyrical  branch,  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
artist's  calling  mast  take  place  under  conditions  to  which 
only  a  conventional  standard  of  moral  feeling  can  reconcile 
the  conscience  of  a  Christian  woman  worthy  of  esteem  and 
lore. 

In  Clara  Jerningham's  time,  indeed,  dramatic  disregard 
of  the  first  domestic  decencies  had  not  yet  reached  the 
afflictive  pitch  of  certain  recent  scandals.  Within  her  short 
experience  of  a  lyrical  career,  neither  musical  genius  nor 
scenic  art  had  been  debased  to  making  the  morbid  senti- 
mentalities of  a  courtesan's  dying  hours  the  night-long 
entertainment  of  chaste  matrons  and  their  innocent  girls. 

Then  again  he  adds,  in  speaking  of  an  old  compo- 
ser:— 

Zuechetti,  musical  fanatic  as  he  was,  would  not  have 
written  a  score  for  such  a  work  as  that  to  which  I  allude, 
for  any  earthly  consideration  :  and,  gentle  as  the  old  com- 
poser was,  he  would  have  brained  with  his  music-stool  any 
manager  who  should  have  darrd  to  propose  to  Clara  an 
appearance  in  any  such  part  as  that  of  its  principal 
character.  The  exigencies  of  the  stage  have,  lowever, 
always  required  of  the  female  artist,  not  only  to  brave  that 
theatrical  publicity  from  which  a  true  woman  might  well 
shrink  under  the  least  objectionable  circumstances,  but 
often  to  brave  it  under  the  garb,  and  in  the  Active  person 
of  those  from  whose  very  touch  in  private  life  she  would 
shrink  as  from  pollution. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  difficult  and  vexed  question, 
whether  the  stage  can  ever  truly  count  as  a  fit  public 
school  of  morals ;  but  I  will  simply  ask  my  reader,  husband, 
or  father,  whether,  without  the  schooling  of  that  conven- 
tional morality  of  which  I  spoke,  he  could  endure  to  see 
and  hear  his  own  heart's  darling  pour  out  into  the  ears  of 
excited  hundreds,  in  impassioned  song,  with  all  attendant 
eircumstance  of  mimic  expression  and  scenic  display,  the 
feelings  of  such  an  outrage  upon  womanhood  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  or  even  of  such  pitiful  dugracers  of  it  as  the 
victims  of  Don  Giovanni.  Talk  of  the  moral  warnings  of 
such  operas !  To  begin  with,  I  should  deny  them,  and,  in  a 
thousand  cases,  even  the  existence  of  an  intention  to  convey 
them;  but  grant  them,  and  what  of  thatP  Who  could 
endure  to  see  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  own  home  made, 
even  in  momentary  mimicry,  a  debased  Helot  on  a  public 
stage,  because,  forsooth,  some  questionable  moral  gaio 
might  come  by  possibility  to  Spartan  mothers  and  their 
daughters,  in  dress  circles  and  private  boxes  P 

Those  remarks  are  admirable ;  and  justfiy  this 
long  quotation.  It  would  be  well  if  more  writers 
would  utter  similar  sentiments.  The  following  is 
a  singular  anecdote  of  James  Watt,  the  celebrated 
engineer. 


"  I  think  (Mark,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  speaking)  I  wiT 
try  to  build  an  organ  as  James  Watt  did." 

"What  sort  of  an  organ  was  UP 

"  A  very  sweet-toned  organ,  and  of  singular  acewnrr. 
....  The  strange  thing  is,  that  James  Watt  built  h« 
organ  without  a  particle  of  musical  skill  to  help  hisa — he 
could  not  tell  one  note  from  another  all  hia  life." 

"  How,  then,  did  ha  contrive  to  make  his  organ  P** 

"  By  the  nicest  calculation,  and  tho  moet  exquisite 
manual  skill.  His  brain,  and  eye,  and  hand,  built  him  ha 
organ ;  as  for  ear  he  had  none,  and  did  without  it." 

This  book  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  style  of 
composition  is  very  good,  but,  as  we  hare  said 
before,  it  is  very  dull  Here  and  there,  too,  a 
religious  sentance  is  thrown  in  too  suddenly,  that 
we  do  not  like.  Religious  novels  are  not  so  saaea 
to  our  taste.  Religion  it  too  sacred  to  be  wrapt 
up  in  flimsy  decking.  Religion  may  not  be  east 
in  as  the  flavouring  to  any  "hotch-potch  "  that 
can  be  boiled  together. 

Still,  the  writer's  object  is  good,  and  we  must 
overlook  any  errors,  in  remembrance  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  bis  intention. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Old  World.  By  Sophia  Mat, 
Eckley.  1  vol.,  Pp.  800  London :  Richard  Beatly 
A  Lady's  travels  in  the  East.  The  narrator  starts 
from  Leghorn,  and  takes  us  with  her  to  Naples, 
Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Sicily,  and  Malta ;  of  the  latter 
place  she  says : 

No  island  in  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  passed 
through  so  many  revolutions  as  the  island  of  Malta.  Seres 
times  the  inhabitants  have  been  swept  off  by  pestileaee, 
and  not  until  the  last  five  years  could  the  Eastern  trarrffer 
return  from  Egypt  without  the  "  durance "  of  twewty-tosr 
days'  quarantine,  which  annoyance  is  now  happily  abo- 
lished. 

Then  comes  a  short  historical  sketch,  and  eons 
mention  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  all  of  which  has 
been  written  and  read  scores  of  times  before. 
Alexandria  follows,  and  the  authoress  speaks  with 
some  disgust  of  the  railway  which  now  traverses  the 
regions  of  the  Nile.     She  says : — 

Fancy  a  comfortably  stuffed  seat  in  an  English  railway. 
carriage,  and  your  correspondent  ensconced  therein,  aad 
going  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  in  the  M  bad  of 
Hum  ;'  not  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  dignified  leisure  of 
the  camel,  but  steaming  in  the  most  inappropriate  manner 
through  Bible  countries,  with  hardly  a  bird's-eye  pee*  at 
the  scenes  through  which  we  fly.  It  is,  indeed,  difieaa  to 
believe  we  are  in  Egypt,  the  oldest  kingdom  in  the  world, 
our  thoughts  with  the  Pharoah's,  and  our  bodies  at  the 
mercy  of  steam.  Indeed,  thought  scarcely  keepe  pace  with 
one's  movements.  The  mind  breaks  away  from  its  pttaad 
landmarks,  seeming  to  lose  anchorage  ia  the  present,  asd 
drifting  far  back  into  the  world's  early  history.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  modern  discovery  he* e  P  Why  should 
Fulton's  inventions  intrude  into  such  poetic  land*  •  With 
Moses  and  the  prophets  our  thoughts  dwell,  calling  vividly 
to  mind  Bible  stories  that  charmed  our  early  life.  Then, 
advancing,  we  find  ourselves  meditating  upon  the  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  and  think  of  those  eventful  daya  aa  com- 
paratively modern.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  that 
this  wonderful  land  was  once  the  favoured  of  the  earth,  and 
overshadowed  by  the  divine  presence  of  Jehovah  fciuaeetf, 
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for  it  now  exhibit*  nought  bat  the  most  overwhelming  ful- 
llmtmt  of  prophetic  decree. 

Next  the  authoress  speaks  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country,  and  then  of  modern  times,  and 
then  e?ents  in  the  same.     She  writes : — 

Bat,  in  the  midst  of  these  day-dreams,  the  steam-whistle 
shrieks,  and  a  man  thrusting  his  head  into  the  carriage- 
window,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  announces  Heliopolis ! 
Fortunately  for  dreamers,  there  is  no  railway  station  to  pro- 
fane the  site  of  this  once  great  academic  city.  Heliopolis 
was  the  u  On  *  of  Scripture,  the  birthplace  of  the  Phcenix, 
the  type  of  the  resurrection.  Here  stood  the  splendid 
Temple  of  the  Sun— here  Moses  passed  his  early  life,  and, 
in  later  times,  Plato  wrote  and  reasoned  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

And  here  now  comes  the  modern  railway,  to 
mar  the  poetic  visions  of  the  past,  aud  make  the 
locomotife  comfort  of  the  present — for  that  the 
railway  is  an  inestimable  comfort  and  convenience 
the  most  de? out  worshipper  of  former  days  cannot 
bat  confess.  "  The  bell  rings,  and  again  we  are 
off,"  says  the  traveller,  and  we  fancy  she  would 
have  found  her  journey  far  more  wearisome  if  the 
comfortable  and  easy  going  railway  carriage  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  jolting  trot  of  the  camel, 
and  the  elevated  position  on  his  back.  Cairo, 
Boulak,  and  the  Nile,  are  arrived  at  and  passed. 
The  following  account  of  the  latter  is  too  interest- 
ing to  be  ommiited. 

The  scenery  of  the  lower  Nile  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
beautiful.  The  river  is  a  noble,  broad  stream,  aud  the 
character  of  the  scenery  peculiar.  High  barren  cliffs,  long 
dreary  sand  wastes,  are  occasionally  relieved  by  a  group  of 
date  palms.  •  Herds  of  lean  buffaloes  and  flocks  of  birds 
break  the  monotony  of  the  solitude.  Wheresoever  a  cow  is 
grating,  yon  may  observe  her  faithful  little  attendant,  the 
beautiful  snowy  ibis,  whose  gentle  office  it  is  to  rid  the  cow 
of  flies ;  and  there  are  pelicans,  vultures,  geese,  pigeons, 
and  ttcsaes,  the  last  of  these  performing  the  same  office  to 
the  crocodile,  who  gladly  opens  her  month.  Then  the  little 
bird  commences  her  benevolent  labour  of  picking  of  the 
insects  that  infest  the  throat  of  the  crodicile,  and  fatten 
themselves  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Thebes,  Luxor,  Nubia,  and  other  places  are 
visited,  and  then  we  come  to  something  of  interest, 
in  the  preparation  for  the  desert  travelling. 
Gladly  would  the  author  now  have  availed  herself 
of  the  common- place  and  unpoetical  railway.  Thus 
does  she  describe  her  first  attempt  at  camel  riding, 
and  her  introduction  to  camp  life  in  the  desert. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  she  says : — 

The  darkness  of  the  night  is  relieved  by  no  city  lamps. 
A  deadly  silence  hangs  its  heavy  weight  upon  the  senses, 
while  on  the  tent  door  glimmer  the  watch  fires,  revealing 
the  groups  of  camels  feeding,  and  all  the  busy  stir  of  prepa- 
ration for  night,  not  the  least  striking  feature  of  the  picture 
being  the  reflection  of  the  dancing  flames  on  the  wild  faces 
of  the  Arabs,  who  smoke  and  sing  to  keep  themselves 
awake.  Now  and  then  the  cry  of  n  jackall  startles  the  ear, 
or  a  hungry  dog,  crunching  the  bones  thrown  from  the 
cook's  tent,  breaks  the  stillness.  All  this  forms  a  strange 
wild  scene.  The  morning  dawns  early  upon  camp  life, 
for  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  every  one  is  astir.  The  shouts 
of  the  Arab*,  the  complaining  voices  of  the  camels,  the 
packing  of  canteens,  the  rolling  up  of  tents,  go  on  while 
we  are  sipping  our  coffee  in  empty  space.  Then  we  watch 
csmel  after  canoe  1  stalking  off  into  the  desert,  with  our 
homes  upon  tlSeir  backs,  leaving  nothing  to  testify  of 
human  life,  save  a  ling  of  stones,  that  helped  to  fortify  the 


tents  aud  exclude  the  night  wind,  which  in  a  few  hours 
will  be  all  buried  by  the  drifting  sands. 

And  then  comes  the  mounting  on  the  camels. 

Then  our  turn  comes,  and  the  camels  deemed  most 
capable  of  consigning  human  freight  are  brought  into  the 
arena.  An  Arab  puts  his  knee  on  the  neck  of  the  great 
beast  to  ensure  his  remaining  quiet;  then  the  dragoman 
piles  on  rugs,  cushions,  shawls,  and  saddle-bag*  filled  with 
books,  and  announces  "  all  right."  In  another  second  the 
intrepid  traveller  mounts  to  her  seat,  which  seems  not  at  all 
uncomfortable  until  the  second  act  of  the  drama  begins. 
The  camel  makes  ready  to  rise  by  a  preparatory  motion, 
not  nnlike  a  steamer  getting  up  her  steam  before  starting. 
A  struggling  effort  ensues,  and  then  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner  the  fore-legs  of  your  conveyance  seem  to  be  abruptly 
cut  off,  throwing  you  forwards  with  a  sudden  impetus; 
but  before  you  have  time  to  reflect  on  consequences,  the 
hind  legs  in  a  similar  manner  give  way.  A  third  and  a 
fourth  of  these  extraordinary  efforts  bring  the  rider  to  a 
sort  of  temporary  calm,  at  an  awful  height,  poised  in  air, 
awaiting  the  next  change.  Now,  the  camel  manifests  his 
readiness  to  start  by  a  disagreeable  way  of  testing  the 
security  and  balance  of  his  burden— a  tremendous  shake, 
which  threatens  an  immediate  overthrow.  Thus  embarked 
upon  the  great  ship  of  the  desert,  and  sailing  upon  a  sea  of 
sand,  we  began  our  journey  through  the  wilderness. 

The  following  beautiful  discription  of  the 
"  mirage "  of  the  desert,  we  are  tempted  to 
extract. 

The  first  day  we  beheld  that  phenomenon,  so  peculiar  to 
desert  scenery— a  mirage:  a  most  perfect  optical  illusion, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  "the  lake  of- the  Gazelle."  No 
scientific  theory  of  the  radiation  of  heat  seemed  capable  of 
explaining  the  effect.  A  blue  lake,  like  a  picture  of  pro- 
mise, lay  in  the  distance,  upon  whose  sedgy  margins  grew 
tall  shrubs,  photographed  in  reflected  beauty  on  the  glassy 
surface.  Lofty  palms  threw  shadows  across  the  mimic 
waters.  The  purple  tints,  seen  through  a  veil  of  mist, 
lend  an  air  of  reality  to  the  scene,  and  cheated  the  eye  for 
hours;  but  as  the  day  waned  the  delightful  picture  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  lake,  the  shrubs,  the  palm-groves,  had 
all  vanished  and  dissolved  in  the  evening  air. 

We  might  continue  to  quote  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit  from  this  interesting  book.  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  sound  and  useful  information  con- 
veyed in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  There  seems 
a  genial,  truthful  spirit  with  the  writer,  and  we 
like  her  through  her  writing,  and  appear  to  be 
literally  walking  with,  and  listening  to  her.  The 
account  of  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre/*  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, also,  the  chapters  treating  of  Bethany, 
Bethlebam,  and  Baalbec.  We  cordially  recommend 
this  work. 

The  Marchanfs  Polyglot  Manual,  in  Nine  Lan- 
guages. Compiled  and  edited  by  E.  H.  Michel- 
sbn,  D.  Ph.    1  vol.,  pp.  333.  Loudon :    Long- 
man and  Co. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  explained  by  its  title. 
It  contains  in  the  different  European  languages  the 
names  of  almost  every  term  and  word  used  in 
commercial  .transactions.     The   manual  embraces 
the  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese, Spanish,  and  Swedish   languages.     The 
equivalent  words  in  each  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  the  numerical  figures,  and  are  attached  in  the 
general  index  to  the  English  word.     The  English 
term  has,  in  oases  of  any  difficulty,  the  meaning 
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explained,  as  "  No.  819,  Chaye,  an  East  Indian 
red.'*  Now,  we  were  ignorant  Wore  of  the 
apparent  fact  that  there  exists  an  East  Indian  red, 
termed  "chaya,"  and  known,  we  presume,  under 
the  same  name  in  all  languages.  The  numerals  in 
Part  I.  represent  1,  German;  9,  Dutch;  3, 
Swedish;  4,  Danish;  5,  French;  6,  Italian;  f, 
Spanish  j  8,  Portuguese.  The  affinity  of  scientific 
terms  in  all  the  European  languages  will  be  ob- 
serted,  without  much  scholarship,  bj  any  person 
who  glances  over  this  first  part ;  thus, 

No.  8867.  Statin-engines. — 1,  Dampf-maaehHien  j 
%  fltooro-maohinen ;  8,  Ang-maskiner ;  4,  Damp- 
maakintr;  8,  Machine* a vapeur ;  6,  M aeehtoe.'a  vapor*; 
7,  Maqmaaa  do  vapor  >  8,  Maquinas  4e  fogo. 

The  first  part  contains  3,886  terms  in  commer- 
cial use  explained  in  this  manner,  and  is  followed 
bj  indexes  in  each  of  the  languages,  with  a  refer* 
enee  to  the  page  in  the  first  part,  containing  the 
equivalent  word,  either  in  the  English  or  in  any 
of  the  other  languages  named. 

Part  III.  contains  a  list  of  411  mercantile 
terms,  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
words  in  Part  I.    The  character  of  the  book  will 
be  intelligible  from  these  explanations,   and  its 
accuracy  is  to  a  great  extent  certified  by  the  offi- 
cial position  of    the  author.      The  compilation 
must,  even  with  his  advantages,  have  involved  im- 
mense labour,  and  it  confers  corresponding  facili- 
ties.    Few  counting-houses  employ  men  capable 
of  rendering  even  commercial  terms    into  nine 
different  languages;   and  in  all  counting-houses 
with  engagements  in  foreign  business  the  manual 
will  be  a  favourite  addition  to  the  means  of  com- 
merce and  trading.     In  other  classes  it  will  be  an 
agreeable  work  of  reference ;  and  a  cursory  glance 
at  its  contents  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the 
central  and  southern  European  languages  into  two 
great  classes.    In  the  English  tongue  we  have 
annexed,    assimilated,  and    converted  numerous 
roots  of  words  from  every  nation  to  our  use ;  but 
in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  nations  there  has 
been  less  degeneracy,  or  less  expansion,  exactly  as 
the  process  may  be  deemed  advantageous  or  the 
reverse.    We  think  it  useful  on  the  whole.    It 
has  given  copiousness,  facility,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression to  onr  language  that  can  hardly  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  poorer  in  derivations.    The 
southern  nations  of  Europe  having  coalesced  more 
cloeely  with  the  Latin  language  than  the  English, 
from  their  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  have  ever  done ; 
present  an  affinity  of   speech  like  the  kindred 
.  tongues  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians.    Facts 
of  this  kind  are  well  known,  but  they   are  not 
generally  the  subject  of  much  thought,  although 
their  recurrence  in  this  dictionary  of  every-daj  Hfe 
nay  render  them  more  familiar  to  an  influential 
and  numerous  olaes.    To  the  "  Merchants'  Poly- 
glot Manual,"  therefore,  we  ascribe  both  a  com- 
mercial and  a  general  interest— rendering  it  at 
once  advisable  for  daily  purposes   in  counting- 
houses,  and  for  reference  iu  private  and  public 
libraries.    The  simplicity  of  the  numeral  references 


adopted  brings  it  within  a  small  bulk  aad  a  nassnv- 
able  price,  looking  to  the  immense  labour  involved. 
A  poet  claimed  once  the  credit  of  havinc bestowed 
care  and  consultation  on  every  line.  Tne  author 
in  this  compilation  has  required  them  for  every 
riumeral  and  word  of  his  work. 


Tk$  SettUr  in  South  dfiic*,  and  diner  fate.    1 
voi  ,  pp.  118.     London  :  Basil  Mdatagn  ttefcer- 

The  author  of  these  tales  renders  them  the  means 
of  conveying,  in  an  easy  manner,  some  knowledge 
of  life,  and  its  pleasures  and4  troubles,  and  of  the 
scenery  among  which  they  are  passed,  b/  thorn 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  South  Africa,  along  with  aneh 
moral  and  religious  lessons  as  seem  to  spring 
from  the  stories.  The  tales  are  contrived,  ao  as  to 
afford  a  glimpse  of  life  in  many  different  positions, 
and  form  a  cheap,  well-meaning  book,  that  may  be 
justly  recommended. 


Souvenir  of  Modern  Mi**treU#.    1  voL,  pp.   2li 

London:  Groombridge and C6. 
Althotgh  this  tolume  is  prefaced  by  a  statement 
dated  iu  December,  1859,  yet  it  did  not  eotne  irfto 
our  possession  for  four  months  thereafter ;  but  its 
character  renders  it  rather  a  summer  then  a  winter 
annual.    The  editor  regards  it  as  the  firat  of  a 
series  of  publications  in  the  same  style  ;  and  that 
mechanically  is  very  neat,  and  poetically  very  ptea- 
ing.  The  plan  of  the  "souvenir"  is,  with  some  brief 
account  of  the  poets,  to  publish  specimens  of  thek 
poetry  as  contributions;   and  it  ie  as  eaeetten* 
plan,  deterring  of  success.     The  editor  Conines 
himself  to  lit ing  or  modern  poets ;  ami  we  hare, 
without  his  labours,  an  Abundance  of  selections 
from  writers   long  past  and  gone.     We  like  his 
plan  of  giving  an  opening  to  modern  men   and 
rising  ladies — or  ladies  who  will  rise  into    the 
fame  of  L.E.L.'s  if  they  have    adequate  encou- 
ragement;  and   if  it  be   faiflj  prosecuted  the 
Souvenir  should  become  a  popular  tolume.     We 
do  not  know  that  Christmas  is  the  best  season  for 
its  appearance.     The  present  would,  we  think",  be 
more  convenient.    But  that  is  an  affair  for  the 
publishers;  we  only  recommend  any  of  bur  renders, 
contemplating  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  any 
month  during  the  season,  a  journey  to  the  High- 
lands, or  the  coast,  or  the  islands— to  any  pirns 
round  all  our  larger  isles,  in  the  hope  of  emteniagt 
week's  relaxation,  to  get  the  Souvenir  into  hb 
portmanteau,  and  among  its  many  contributions — 
from  a  score  of  poets  and  poeteaaoo  ■  he  will  tad 
gems  of  thought  set  in  gold,  net  a  few  or  Car  be- 
tween.   The  names  include  many  of  those  who  am 
celebrated  in  our  modern  minstrelsy.    The  selec- 
tions are  made  very  carefully.    We  have  not  sees 
an  objectionable  thought  in  the  8onvenir,  end  wa 
could  only  suggest,  where  that  ia  practicable,  a 
alight  extension  of  the  biographical  sketebea. 


POLITICAL  XARBATIVB. 
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4fter  Many  Day*.    A  Tale  of  8ocial  Reform.    By 

Biskica  Smith.  1  vol.,  pp.  363. 
Skynei  Grief.  By  the  Author  of  "  Bow  Garrets," 
and  eight  other  works.  1  vol.,  p.  404.  Lon- 
don :  William  Twecdie. 
Both  volumes  consist  of  tales  of  social  reform, 
setting  forth  to  the  reader  the  perils  of  intemper- 
ance and  the  achievement  of  temperance — an  old 
plain  story,  some  people  will  say,  but  one,  un- 
happily, requiring  to  be  often  told.  We  see  no 
reaaon  why  a  novel  may  not  be  as  interesting  and 
useful  with  an  object  as  without  any ;  and  if  it 
have  no  object  it  might  as  well  not  be  written. 

"Steyne's  Grief"  is  a  bright  flashing  tale,  with  no 
regard  whatever  to  possibilities.  The  reader  cannot 
suppose  so  many  oddities  to  have  ever  all  occurred 
in  a  string.  The  writer,  however,  dashes  on 
through  all  the  furze  of  common  sense  with  the 
torch  of  genius,  we  suppose,  and  the  reader  won- 
ders what  on  earth  he  will  do  next  with  his  people. 
The  morale  of  the  book  is  not  the  propriety  of 
of  temperance  chiefly  or  solely,  but  of  forgiveness. 
The  hero  is  a  good,  temperate  young  man,  who 
got  imprisoned  for  four  years  because  he  did  no 
wrong ;  but  the  prosecutor  had  wronged  him  every 
way — had  turned  his  father  into  a  drunkard,  and 
that  had  killed  his  mother,  while  the  wrong-doer 
seized  and  sold  all  their  property,  and  stole  the 
lad's  only  sister,  who  was  re-sold  to  the  owner  of 
a  caravan,  and  by  him  burnt  and  whipped  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  dancing  art  to  astonish  clowns ; 
but  she  became  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  process. 
She  was  transferred  ultimately  to  the  care  of  a 
noble  peer  who  liked  her  beauty,  and  confined  her 
in  a  bower  at  Paris.  She  was  his  deaf  and  dumb 
mistress.  In  process  of  time  the  peer  required 
to  be  married,  in  order  to  feed  the  estates  and 
maintain  the  succession.  He  communicated  the 
intelligence  bto  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  and  his 


desire  that  she  should  transfer  her  allegiance  to  a 
French  friend  of  the  peer's,  but  she  resented  the 
sale,  and  suffocated  herself  and  the  peer  with  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  just  as  a  seaman,  who  had  been 
fond  of  her  when  they  were  boy  and  girl,  was 
coming  to  inquire  after  her  fate,  having  learned 
her  position  at  the  death-bed  of  a  prize-fighter  in 
a  hospital.  The  peer  kept  both  the  dancing-girl 
and  the  prize-fighter.  Now,  we  have  a  radical 
objection  to  this  branch  of  the  story.  The  title 
used  for  the  imaginary  peer  is  that  of  a  real  peer, 
and  liberties  of  this  nature  should  never  be  taken, 
especially  if  the  title  belongs  to  a  worthy  man. 
The  author  may  have  from  us  a  real  name  to  fill 
up  that  could  not  be  libelled  if  he  chooses.  The 
career  of  the  hero  is  equally  odd.  As  he  paid  a 
soldier's  supper,  the  man  who  was  going  out  to 
India  communicated  to  him  the  secret  of  taming 
horses  in  the  Karey  fashion.  He  made  a  fortune, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  never  forgiven,  whom  he  had  determined  to 
ruin ;  but  he  had  courted  her  in  ignorance,  refused 
her  in  a  pet  on  the  discovery,  repented  in  a  fever, 
was  married,  and  is  happy  and  rich,  as  all  the 
readers  of  the  story  would  be  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished by  our  good  wishes.  It  is  an  impro- 
bable tale. 

"  After  Many  Days"  has  the  virtue  of  being 
possible,  and  the  objection  of  being  too  circuitous. 
It  goes  round  the  bush  a  great  way,  with  a  vast 
number  of  comments  and  remarks  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  in  telling  a  plain  tale  of  Eng- 
lish life  in  the  upper  classes,  whose  subjects  might 
all  have  had  cheap  wine,  if  it  would  have  saved 
them  from  intemperance,  before  the  bad  days  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  budget.  All  of  them  were  not 
saved.  Drunkards  have  lived  in  ermine  and 
purple. 


POLITICAL    NAKUATIVE. 


Ajpteb  Garibaldi's  rapid  success  in  May,  he 
obtained  possession  of  Palermo,  and  all  Sicily 
with  the  exception  of  Messina  and  Syracuse. 
"When  the  bombardment  of  Palermo  ceased, 
the  fighting  in  that  quarter  of  the  island  was 
over,  and  Garibaldi  passed  his  time  in  the 
formatian  of  Ministries,  the  reception  of 
deputations,  and  the  organisation  of  an  army 
and  navy.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  he 
ordered  Colonel  Medici  to  advance  in  the  di- 
rection of  Messina  to  reconnoitre.  Similar 
instructions  had  heen  given  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan commander  of  the  fort  to  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. The  two  parties  met,  and  the  Nea- 
politans appear  to  have  been  successful. 
Garibaldi  had  to  advance  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Palermo;  a  severe  battle  oc- 
curred on  the  16th  and  17th.     The  tele- 


graphic reports  gave  1,300  Sicilians,  and 
double  the  number  of  Neapolitans  killed  in 
these  engagements;  but  the  numbers  may 
include  the  wounded.  These  collisions  oc- 
curred at  a  moment  when  negotiations  had 
been  commenced  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  Neapolitans.  The  King  of 
Naples  lives  in  continual  danger  of  insur- 
rection at  home ;  and  although  he  has  offered 
a  Constitution  to  his  subjects,  and  even  thrust 
it  upon  them,  yet  they  disbelieve  the  reality 
of  the  gift. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  the  month  is  from  Syria, 
where  the  quarrels  of  May  grew  into  the 
civil  war  of  June  and  July,  which  is  likely  to 
end  in  the  French  intervention  and  occupancy 
of  the  country  in  August.    From  several  of 
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the  reports,  and  especially  from  the  British 
consular  reports,  the  cruelties  and  excesses  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  Moslem  soldiers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  disgraceful,  and  require 
some  intervention.  Other  parties  allege  that 
the  insurrection  has  been  planned  by  the 
French,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
occupying  Syria ;  and  apparently  the  disturb- 
ances commenced  by  the  Latin  Christians  or 
Maronites. 

Our  Government  have  withdrawn  the  more 
important  of  their  measures  from  Parliament, 
excepting  those  for  India,  and  they  will  also 
be  probably  adjourned,  without  any  loss  to 
the  public.  The  scheme  for  fortifying  some 
of  the  naval  stations  and  yards  in  the  South 
of  England  has  been  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  the  Premier,  who  has  cut  down  the 
works  suggested  by  the  commissioners  nearly 
one-half,  and  repudiates  the  idea  of  fortifying 
London.  The  cost  calculated  by  the  com- 
missioners is  five  to  six  millions,  but  it  will 
as  probably  reach  ten  or  twelve  millions 
sterling.  During  all  the  month  rumours  of 
differences  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  preva- 
lent, and  are  not  destitute  of  foundation. 


Some  time  since,  partly  with  a  desire  to 
bring  our  publication  closer  on  some  recent  po 
litical  events  than  its  regular  day,  we  deferred 
its  publication  to  meet  them.  The  arrange- 
ment was  agreeable  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  politics,  and  disa- 
greeable to  others  who  have  no  peculiar  feel- 
ing towards  them ;  but  it  gradually  induced  us 


to  adopt  a  system  of  publication  towards  the 
close  of  the  month.  It  was  then,  what  it  pie- 
tended  to  be — a  magazine  of  the  month,  lu 
readers  could  at  once  see  that  characteristir 
from  the  date  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  its 
pages.  The  most  extensively  circulated  and 
popular  serials,  published  in  weekly  parts, 
followed  the  same  course;  and  wnile  we 
know  that  many  of  our  friends  believe,  as  we 
believe,  that  this  is  the  more  suitable  date, 
yet,  in  the  mechanics'  institutions,  coffee  and 
reading  rooms,  there  is  difficulty  and  trouble 
in  explaining  that  one  magazine  for  June  is 
published  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  another 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  the  close  of 
the  month,  on  its  title.  It  is  certainly  of  no 
consequence  to  any  human  being  when  some 
magazines  are  published — not  from  any  de- 
ficiency of  information  or  talent  exhibited  in 
them,  but  from  their  employment  on  general 
topics  not  more  important  "  now ??  than 
"  then,"  or  at  any  other  time,  past  or  fhture. 
A  magazine  is,  however,  a  magazine  by  name 
without  any  reference  to  its  nature,  and 
should  not  follow  divisive  courses,  it  is  said. 
It  is  more  convenient  in  many  places  to  con- 
form to  the  usual  rule,  and  tne  question  rose 
how  to  get  into  the  old  course.  Our  June 
magazine  was  occupied  partly  with  subjects 
occurring  near  to  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
we  could  not,  with  propriety,  publish  a  second 
number  in  four  or  five  days.  The  only  other 
course  has  been  adopted — of  publishing  at  the 
common  period  for  August. 


LITTLE     KATE. 


I  thought  my  little  lovely  one 

Long  years  ago  was  dead, 
And  I  remember  how  I  saw 

The  cold  earth  o'er  her  spread. 
Yet  I  am  always  meeting  her, 

However  great  the  crowd, 
And  I  often  hear  her  voice  above 

The  music  sweet  and  loud. 
She  comes  to  me  and  talks  to  me. 

As  in  the  olden  time, 
And  I  murmur  out  a  fragment 

Of  a  well-remembered  rhyme. 
Some  little  thing  I  wrote  for  her, 

So  full  of  boyish  truth, 
That  thinking  of  it — childhood  seems 

An  earnest  man— and  youth. 
As  if  the  winds  had  colder  blown. 

As  if  the  winter's  snow 
Had  tinged  with  frost  the  bursting  bud. 

And  chilled  affection's  glow. 
They  ask  me  what  I'm  thinking  of. 

And  unto  whom  I  talk  ; 
Thev  little  know  that  she  and  I 

T?he  earth  together  walk. 


The  words  the  wayward  boy  did  speak 

The  man  repeateth  now, 
And  oft  in  fancy  prints  again 

A  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
Oft  I  have  seen  a  fairer  face, 

A  more  commanding  form  ; 
But  she  was  made  for  sun  and  flowers. 

And  not  for  strife  and  storm. 
She  was  the  children's  favourite. 

And  often  would  they  leave 
Their  mother's  side,  where  she  for  them 

Would  fairy  legends  weave. 
All  earthly  things  her  lovers  were, 

The  timid  to  her  came, 
The  rough  man  laid  his  roughness  by. 

And  softly  breathed  her  name. 
And  even  Death  was  kind  to  her, 

And  as  she  sleeping  lav, 
And  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright. 

He  carried  her  away. 
I  mourn,  but  it  is  not  for  her, 

Now  happier  above, 
But  for  myself  that  I  must  live, 

And  only  dream  of  love. 

William  John  Abjllm . 
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The  currents  of  public  action  and  opinion, 
like   those  of  an  Indian   river    through 
Indian  soil,  are  not  exactly  uniform.  They 
turn  occasionally  to  the  left,  and  some- 
times to  the  right,  yet  nobody  can  assign 
the  reason.     Reform  has  been  stifled  in 
Parliament  in  the  present  session,  but  it 
had  little  or    no  help    from  the  public. 
Whatever  strength  tne  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  may  have,  it  did  not  run  in  that 
direction.     So  far  as  the  unenfranchised 
are  concerned,  they  cannot  say  that  to 
the  want  of  privilege  they  must  add  the 
waste  of  work.      From  them  their  own 
cause  had  only  sorry  help.     If  ever  thev 
thought  on  the  subiect,  it  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  songster  who  wrote  the  popular 
verses  respecting  the  "  good  time  coming," 
and  they  took  his  advice  u  to  wait  a  little 
longer."     Without  considering  all  their 
reasons,    we    admit    that    they    have  a 
bundle  of  them,  all  bad,  and  those  that 
look  the  best  are  really  the  worst.     Al- 
though they  had  been  deceived  by  political 
leaders  as  they  say,  yet  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  take  revenge  on  themselves.  Even 
if  we  admit,  or,  if  it  be  necessary,  assert, 
that  many  apparently  Liberal  people  have 
selfish  purposes,  that  is  no  reason  for  an 
honest  man  neglecting  himself.  An  eccen- 
tric preacher  in  the  Established  Church 
of   Scotland    recently    enlarged    to  his 
hearers  on  the  precept,  "  Love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thvs^lf,"  but  first,  however,  the 
freacher  asked  do  you  love  yourselves  ? 
n  order  to  fulfil  this  duty  you  must  culti- 
vate se}f-love.     Ife  might  have  gone  fur- 


ther and  said  that  a  man  must  be  selfish 
before  he  be  unselfish,  and  a  man  who  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  obstructs  the 
path  of  life.     He  is  a  sand-bank  if  he  be 
not  a  stone  in  the  channel,  who  needs  to 
be  blown  up  or  dredged  to  leave  a  clear 
course    for    progress.     The    Manchester 
school  is  called  selfish  and  reforming,  and 
the  working  classes  refuse  to  urge  reform 
because  these  reformers  are  selfish.     In 
the  same  humour  thev  might  refuse  to 
save  money,  to  be  sober,  to  seek  quiet 
homes,  to  become  employers,  as  many  of 
them  endeavour  to  become,  because  some 
persons  who  live   in   good   houses,  6ave 
money,  and  employ   labourers,  are   also 
doubtless   selfish.      Let  us   not   quarrel 
with  selfishness  till   we    comprehend  it. 
One  man's    selfishness   induces   him   to 
gather   gear:   the  selfishness  of  another 
leads  him  to  spend  money ;  one  person 
gratifies  self  by  isolation,  and  another  by 
"  socialism,"  and  not  a  few  find  their  plea- 
sure in  loving  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  that  is  a  noble  selfishness.  The 
Manchester  school,  a  school  rather  un- 
justly saddled  on  that  great  city,  may 
have  selfish  ends,  but  we  can  use  the  good 
in  it  and  decline  the  objectionable.    That 
is  our  course,  for  dislikingmuch  of  the  cast- 
iron-heartedness  of  political  economy,  we 
do  not  feel  less  obliged  to  the  most  frigid 
economist  in  the  land,  when  he  gives  a 
good  vote,  for  his  voting.     A  hitch  has 
occurred  in  the  agitation  for  reform  by  the 
position  and   proceedings  of   the  trades 
unions,  whiqh  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of 
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the  employed,  and  those  of  the  employers. 
The    unions  of   the  employed   proscribe 
politics,  and  seek  to  achieve  certain  objects 
Dy  their  own  organisation  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament,  while  the  unions  of  the 
employers,  although  composed   of   good 
reformers,  inculcate  the  fear  that  justice 
to  the  unenfranchised  might  enable  the 
latter  to  insist  on  laws  for  the  protection 
of  labour.     Therefore,  they  did  not  do 
justice.     Their  end  being  the  exemption 
of  labour  from  any  "trammels"  of  this 
nature,  they  cease  to  seek  justice,  and 
*  their  end    sanctifies   their    means,  by  a 
system  of  logic  sufficiently  good  for  the 
superficialities  of  the  times,  but  miserably 
bad  notwithstanding.  These  trades  unions 
of   both  kinds  formed    two    shoals  that 
between  them  have  turned  away  the  cur- 
rent of  feeling  from  the  old  reform  chan- 
nel, and  even  Lord  John  Russell's  yacht 
had  not  water  to  float,  yet  nobody  can  say 
in  truth  that  it  stuck  on  the  bar  from  the 
depth  of  its  draught. 

The  English  and  Scottish  reviews  are 
great  events,  not  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  hosts  brought  together  in  the  two  me- 
tropolises, but  from  their  representative 
capacity.     As  we  have  always  advocated 
the  duty  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  defend 
their  homes  and  their  independence,  we 
have  necessarily  supported  the  volunteer 
movement.      Its   recent    commencement 
and  its  rapid  growth  indicate  character- 
istics of  our  times  that  have  not  escaped 
popular  instincts.  We  have  a  considerable 
body   of  influential   statesmen,   who  de- 
nounce these  proceedings  as  useless.    Mr. 
Cobden  calls  them  aristocratic,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  Gladstone,  an  old  Tory  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool,  the  brother  of  the 
present  Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer, 
calls  them  vain,  and  vanities,  the  prompt- 
ings of  pride.     Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone 
has  distinguished  himself  like  many  other 
gentlemen  of  the   same  school,  by  rude 
statements  in  late  years;  but  he  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  not  the 
only  brothers   of  the  family.     Its  elder 
representative,  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  is 
the  owner  of  Fasque,  a  Kincardineshire 
estate,  and  he  was  present  at  the  Scotch 
review,  along  with  another  baronet,  we 
believe,  in  one  Kincardineshire  company, 
both  holding  the  rank  of  sergeants.    There 
was  not  much  vanity  exhibited  in  the  rank 
attained  by  the  two   baronets,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Mr.  Robertson 


Gladstone,  and  if  the  aristocracy  be 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  full  sergeants 
among  the  volunteers,  we  must  allow, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Cobden's  fears,  thai 
they  are  men  of  moderate  views. 

The  volunteer  movement  received  littli 

or  no  assistance  from  the  aristocracy,  s 

long  as  it  crept.      Now  that  it  can  atari 

alone,  they  may  add  their  strength,  am; 

as  "  better  late  than  never,*  they  cannoi 

too  soon  mend  and  do  well.    Viscount 

Melville  may  be  deemed  a  good  specimes 

of  the  aristocratic  soldier,  and,  lastautum^ 

he  denounced  the  volunteer  movement  ti 

entirely  futile  and  useless,  intimating,  oa 

his  military  experience,  that  no  genml 

officer  would  like  to  have  the  volunteer 

in  the  field.     Somehow,  Viscount  Melri& 

soon  thereafter  ceased  to  be  commands 

of  the  forces  in  Scotland ;  but  he  is  $ 

commander  of  the  Queen's  body-guard  it 

Scotland,   a  most    honourable  oorpi  <* 

"  four-and-twenty  bowmen  allinarof 

The  royal  archers,  in  their  Kendal-gree£ 

or    Lincoln-green,    are     adepts  at  tk\ 

bow,  although  the  Queen,  perhaps,  plaefc 

less  reliance  on  their  arrows  than  on  th& 

short  swords,  and  the  skill  of  the  owners  a 

wielding   them.      They  were  drawn  op 

around  the  royal  standard  on  the ^  day 

the   Scotch  review,  and   even  Viacom 

Melville,  with  all  the  prejudice  of  a  as* 

mander-in-chief,  in  favour  of  his  own  army 

must  have  felt  that  the  relics  of  the  p* 

were  weaker  than  the  hopes  of  the  firtnre. 

the  bow  not  worth  the  rifle,  even  in  * 

hands  of  volunteers.     Viscount  Mem* 

is  an  aristocratic  soldier,  and  Baron  0j« 

may  be  considered  a  middle-claw  sokfc 

or   even  the    soldier    of   the  industn* 

people.      The    former,    according  t°* 

common  rumour,   lost   his  cowa&®  * 

account  of  his  opinion  against  the  w®' 

teers,  and  the  latter  expressed  hiaoputf* 

by  accepting  the  colonelcy  of  theLo^ 

Scottish  immediately  on  his  return  n* 

India. 


Mr.  Cobden  entirely  misapprehend^ 
nature  of  the  movement  which  h«  **J* 
from  a  distance.  It  may  not  be  m  ^ 
with  the  feeling  of  Paris,  and  we  tha*  * 
is  not;  but  it  is  a  consequence  or an  en** 
ation  of  a  new  domestic  feeling  in  ^J 
of  peace  and  security.  We  haveaft^ 
of  Mr.  Cobden's,  our  neighbour,  with  j£ 
a-million  of  men  in  arms,  and  ex#*f 
professions  of  amity  and  friendship  ^ 
letters.     Suspicious  circumstances  ^ 
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oourred  respecting  him,  and  the  British 
«ople  are  not  quite  certain  of  his  being  a 
nan  of  his  word.  For  that  reason  and 
•tlicr  reasons,  they  favour  this  move- 
ment because,  they  want  to  be  sure,  notof 
onqiiest,  but  of  peace.  They  may  be 
nistaken  in  their  bolicy,  but  it  is  the  policy 
>f  an  insurance  of  peace. 

The  rifle   movement   is   only  twelve- 
tnoxiths  old  or  thereby.      It  originated 
writh  the  middle-classes  in  the  towns,  and 
has  been  conducted  to  its  present  strength 
chiefly  by  them.     It  has  been  called  by 
Mr.    Oobden   an  aristocratic  movement, 
but    London  is   a   Radical  city,  and  it 
thrives  better  perhaps  in  London  than  in 
any  other  English  town ;    while  Scotland 
is  more  Liberal  in  its  politics  than  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  is  at  the  head  of  the 
rifle  movement,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation.    Mr.  Cobden's  opinion  formed  in 
Paris  is  entirely  at  variance  with  facts  as 
they    exist    in    Britain.     Although    the 
citizen  army  originated  with  the  middle- 
classes,  yet  they  endeavour  honestly  to 
carry  the  industrial  classes  with  them. 
From  that  feeling,  clubs  have  been  formed 
to  aid  artizans  and  labourers  in  meeting 
the  expenses  of  drill  and  uniform.    In  this 
manner,  manjr  sensible  ladies  have  be- 
come most  effective  members  of  the  best 
and  strongest  Constitutional  Defence  So- 
ciety.    Tne  purposes  of  the  body  who 
originally  adopted  that  title  were  entirely 
political  and  pecuniary.     They  held  that 
certain   Acts  of  Parliament   were    sub- 
mitted to  the  Peers ;   but  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  the  Upper 
House  had  neither  consultative  nor  nega- 
tive rights  respecting  thetn ;  and  to  such 
bills  were  to  say  "  aye "  without  benefit 
of  alternative  or  amendment.     The  mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  bound  to  endorse 
the  wisdom  of  the  Commons ;  and  as  five- 
sixths  of  the  people  of  Britain  at  one  end 
are  taxed  without  representation,  so  at 
the  other,  and  the  rich  end,  one  sixty 
thousandth  part  were  also  to  be  taxed  for 
all  purposes,  by  annual  or  general  supply, 
at  all  times,  without  even    having    the 
satisfaction  of  a  negative  vote — aH  we  be- 
lieve that  has  been   claimed  for  them. 
This  little  breach  of  the  constitution  was 
easily  overlooked  in  the   larger  breach 
already  named  ;    and  there  was  nothing 
very  odd  in  the  proceeding.     Its  fate  re- 
sembled, more  than  anything  else,  that  of 
one  of  the  little  planets  supposed  to  be 


concealed  in  light  between  Mercury  and 
the  Sun.  The  great  mass  of  unrepre- 
sented tax  payers  put  entirely  out  of  sight 
the  small  pendicle  consisting  of  British 
peers,  who  avenge  themselves  probably 
by  interference  with  the  election  of 
commoners,  and  provide  seats  in  the 
Lower  House  for  their  sons,  nephews,  and 
dependents.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
if  such  iniquity  were  done  in  defiance  of 
those  constitutional  requirements  which 
have  not  become  usages. 

The  honest  mode,  m  a  case  of  this  na- 
ture, is  out  and  up  with  the  truth.  If 
we  have  a  bad  Second  Chamber,  we  can 
seek  its  improvement.  That  may  take 
a  long  time,  but  will  repay  the  work ;  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  the  Second  Chamber  to 
have  only  a  negative  control  over  even  a 
portion  of  our  finance,  let  us  not  send  up 
money  bills,  with  which  they  have  no 
business,  for  their  perusal. 

The  Constitutional  Defence  Societies 
were  formed  not  to  do  these  things.  Their 
late  Secretary,  Mr.  Brookes,  says  that 
they  became  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  who  only 
sought  the  adoption  of  the  French  treaty 
from  greedy,  sordid,  selfish  motives ;  and 
in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  this  measure, 
they  used  the  new  societies  as  cat's-paws. 
So  thinks  and  writes  Mr.  Brookes,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  Constitutional  De- 
fence Societies — was,  but  is  not ;  for  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  followers  were,  according 
to  Mr.  Brookes,  appalled  to  discover 
honesty  of  purpose  in  their  secretary,  and 
delivered  themselves  and  their  party  from 
such  inconvenient  services.  Mr.  Brookes 
has  published  one  bitterly  written  circular 
and  it  has  had  a  reply,  describing  the 
document  as  groans  for  a  salary  now  lost ; 
but  we  will  not  probe  these  differences. 

The  volunteer  movement  is  popular 
— it  embodies  the  feelings  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  people  to  their 
doctrines,  but  they  have  not  failed  more 
deplorably  than  we  have  failed  in  sound- 
ing the  drift  of  the  public  mind.  It  was 
our  hope  that  the  unenfranchised  classes 
had  learned  the  means  and  ways  to  their 
rights,  and  would  use  them,  as  the  first 
and  most  urgent  of  duties ;  and  that  was 
also  our  mistake.  Probably  the  leaders  of 
"  the  Manchester  School"  expected  Bir- 
mingham to  assume  gradually  a  pacific 
character,  and  excel  in  buckles  and  but- 
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tons,  tea-trays,  and  other  japan  ware. 
Their  hopes  are  disappointed,  for  Birming- 
ham will  supply  the  demand — be  it  for 
idols — and  just  now  it  is  for  sword-bayo- 
nets,  rifles,  and  other  lethal  weapons.  Let 
us  bear  with  our  respective  defeats,  and 
look  at  the  picturesque  and  political  move- 
ments of  our  successful  rivals  with  all  the 
contentment  and  resignation  of  which  men 
thrown  out  of  sight  are  capable.  This 
proposition  requires  from  us  no  sacrifice, 
because  with  a  liking  to  the  franchise  we 
have  no  prejudice  to  the  Rifle.  On  the 
contrary,  the  drill  and  exercise  are  better 
for  young  men  than  billiards  and  skittles ; 
beer  and  cigars.  A  bookseller,  in  a  large 
town,  who  has  kept  his  shop  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  most  popular  spirit-store 
of  the  place  for  a  long  period — and  has 
certainly  coveted  his  neighbour's  'run'  and 
profits — assured  us  in  a  confidential  whisper 
that "  it's  falling  off,"  for,  he  added,  "  the 
Rifles  make  a  hasty  call  sometimes  as  they 
return  from  drill  or  parade,  but  they  do 
not  stop,  for  they  have  less  time."  Any 
man  may  do  a  good  stroke  of  drinking  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is  true,  but  few 
men  drink  to  get  drunk — companionship 
is  the  bait  to  the  hook,  at  which  the  fool- 
ish fish  snaps ;  and  the  old  Scotch  excuse 
of  doing  something  for  the  good  of  the 
house  is  acted  upon  but  not  expressed. 
Excitement  is  in  obvious  demand.  Moral- 
ists may  mourn  over  the  fact  as  they 
please,  but  the  majority  of  mankind  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  are  not 
philosophers,  and  want  the  attractions  of 
a  wife  and  family ;  so  they  will  "  rosin 
the  bow,"  and  others  will  do  best  to  keep 
them,  if  possible,  from  using  arsenic,  or 
any  other  mineral  poison,  in  the  place  of 
a  genuine  or  innocent  rosin.  The  neces- 
sity for  killing  time,  felt  by  some  people, 
has  caused  them  —  in  killing  it  —  to 
slaughter  themselves.  The  phrase  is  not 
applicable  to  judicious  recreation,  for  that 
may  be  the  improvement  of  time,  and  the 
drill  and  exercise  of  the  volunteers  are  less 
exceptional  than  many  other  means  known 
to  the  public,  and  at  which  they  wink. 

Gentlemen  with  military  adjuncts  to 
their  family  names,  have  claimed,  re- 
cently, to  themselves  the  credit  of  origin- 
ating the  volunteer  movement.  So  many 
as  seven  of  them  are  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  having  hit  out  this  invention. 
Neither  of  the  seven  has  any  merit  as  its 
inventor,  but  they  may  all  have  a  higher 


merit  than  originators  as  propagators,  and 
not  one  grain  of  it  do  we  grudge  thee; 
but  we  have  time  after  time  advised  utht 
people  "  to  look  to  their  own  homes,  in- 
dependence,   and    liberties  ;    holding  a 
general  disarmament  to  be,  in  the  preset 
state  of  the  world,  a  temptation  to  the  m- 
scrupulous ;  yet,  we  have  no  claim  to  in- 
ventive merit  on  the  subject,  and  as  littk 
belongs  to  those  who  may  have   writtea 
more  frequently  and  more  pointedly  oa 
its    importance.       This    organisation    i§ 
popular  and  intelligible,  for  it  is  founded 
on  a  sense  of  dancer.     Nobody  has  anj 
right  to  be  offended  by  the  existence  of 
this  feeling,  although  some  few  friends  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  hold   that  it  k 
cruelly  directed  against  him  in  particular. 
They  forget  its  existence,  in  a  more  con- 
tracted form,  when  Louis  Philippe  sat,  a? 
he  and  many  others  deemed  securely,  on 
the  French  throne ;  or,  they  do  not  re- 
member that  France  is  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty of  Europe.    Have  we  not  the  Baltic, 
with  a  back  to  it  of  dangerous  extent,  con- 
taining a  growing  and  a  large  navy ;  and 
an  army  easily  made  a  million — and  paid 
by  some  threepence  daily  per  man  ?     It  k 
not  even  any  one  Power  more  than  a  pos- 
sible combination   of  Powers    that   may 
have  impressed  the  popular  mind.     Un- 
questionably, according  to  the  friends  of 
Napoleon,  we  may  trust  him — if  we  wiB 
onlv  buy  French  "  nionacs,"  silks,  wheat 
and  wines.   It  is  a  false  theory,  gold  never 
kept  a  nation's  freedom  yet;    that  has 
aye  been  fenced  by  steel.    At  present  we 
need  not  lo  examine  the  cause,  for  we 
have  the  fact.     By-and-by,  or  it  may  be  a 
long  time  hence,  the  cause  will  disappear, 
and  we  shall  no  more  have  the  effect. 

We  know  how  a  highly  estimable  body 
of  men  deny  the  right  of  defensive  war- 
fare ;  and  the  opinion  is  not  confined  to 
that  portion  of  active  Christians,  for  one 
minister  of  another  sect  was  charged  with 
expressing,  at  a  public  meeting  recently, 
his  intention  not  to  take  up  a  musket 
to  save  the  Queen.  He  wrote  a  denial 
to  the  journal  in  which  some  remarks  on 
the  report  were  published;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  he  held  the  sentiment,  but  did 
not  use  the  words.  We  honour  the  man 
and  minister  for  his  avowal  of  "  Worm- 
hood,"  because  no  one  expected  him  to 
use  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
Queen,  except  in  an  extreme  emergency, 
and  the  absence  of  a  bet  ter  shot.    The  gen- 
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leman  would  have  expressed  his  opinion 
►etter  if  he  had  disclaimed  the  possibility 
f  ever  using  one  of  his  fire-irons — the 
ibrary  poker  or  tongs  —  to  shield  an 
.miable  and  excellent  lady  from  insult  or 
aolence. 

A  little  infant  boy,  sleeping  in  his  cot, 
n  the  same  room  with  his  nurse,  who  oc- 
cupied another  bed  with  a  still  younger 
jhild,  within  his  father's  house,  with  his 
mrents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  ser- 
vants, besides  the  nurse,  sleeping  in  adja- 
cent apartments,  was  taken  up  in  a  mid- 
summer night,  taken  out,  and  murdered 
either  in  the  house  or  within  its  enclosure, 
md  the  dead  child  was  concealed  there. 
U  is  a  horrible  mystery. 

In  this  autumn  time,  a  young  girl,  al- 
most a  child,  left  one  Saturday  night  her 
relative's  house,  in  Edinburgh,  and  wan- 
dered round  the  town  with  objectionable 
acquaintance.  Although  nothing  worse 
than  a  disposition  to  follow  dangerous 
company  was  known  of  her  —  yet  that 
error  led  to  her  death.  She  proposed 
to  walk  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  home  of 
some  other  relativesj  and  she  was  seen  in- 
quiring the  road  near  one  of  the  parks 
early  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  She  was 
next  seen  a  corpse,  murdered  m  the  park, 
and  no  doubt  exists  that  before  her  death 
she  had  been  exposed  to  criminal  violence. 
It  is  another  mystery. 

A  few  days  before  that  event,  a  widow 
living  in  a  cottage  alone,  in  a  busy  street 
of  London,  had  been  murdered  in   her 
home ;  undoubtedly  from  the  greed  of  se- 
curing part  of  the  riches  she  was  believed 
to  have  gathered,  and  to  have  stored  in 
her  rooms.      The  widowed  woman  was 
childless,    friendless,  without    a    known 
relative  in  the  world.    It  is  known  now 
that  she    saved  and    scraped    together 
money  for  a  great  purpose.     She  intended 
to  establish  a  new  set  of  alms-houses  in 
London,   and  her  fortune   may  now  be 
dissipated  in  legal  proceedings,   for  she 
had  not  completed  the  deed,  but  had  only 
consulted  a  solicitor.      It  is  one  more 
added  to  many  astonishing  coincidences 
that  a  short  time  before  the  foul  crime 
was  perpetrated  she  had  chosen  a  grave. 
This  also  is  a  mystery.    These  events, 
vivid  in  all  memories  within  this   land, 
have  an  application  to  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's determination  to  do  no  violence. 
If  he  had  seen  the  little  boy  mangled  be- 
neath his  father's  window  by  a  criminal 


inexpressibly  guilty  or  a  maniac,  and  that 
wretched  child  abused  and  struck  in  the 
dark  grey  dawn  beneath  the  shadow  of 
ArthurVseat,  and  the  aged  widow  cruelly 
felled  in  her  humble  home  where  she  had 
planned  and  toiled,  misunderstood  for 
years,  to  secure  a  benevolent  purpose, 
vet  killed  for  a  bag  of  silver,  he  would 
have  stood  beside  on  principle,  and  struck 
no  stroke  with  what  came  first  in  hand  to 
save  an  infant's  life,  to  deliver  a  girl  only 
a  child  from  violence,  and  rescue  a  lonelv 
widow  from  murder ;  although  on  princi- 
ple he  might  have  protested  m  a  homily, 
and  delivered  his  conscience  in  a  tract. 
He  would  have  acted  out  this  "  passive 
virtue,"  which  is  vice  and  wickedness,  be- 
cause he  says  the  New  Testament  bids 
him  "love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 
Exactly  and  because  it  says  so,  therefore 
it  orders  any  man,  at  any  personal  risk, 
by  the  uttermost  exertion  of  life's  strength 
to  prevent  such  deeds.  Only  thus  in  such 
contingency  could  a  man  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.  We  believe  that  if  the 
Samaritan  had  rode  up  the  Jericho  road 
towards  Jerusalem  a  little  sooner  when 
the  man  was  falling  among  the  thieves, 
and  the  thieves  were  evil-entreating  the 
traveller,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
rescue,  as  he  afterwards  tried  to  help 
"  his  neighbour,"  who  was  nevertheless  a 
stranger.  "Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord,"  quotes  the  gentle- 
man who  says  that  he  is  a  loyal  subject ; 
but  he  could  not  take  up  a  musket  to 
save  his  queen — could  not  do  it  with  a 
clear  conscience — because  in  Scripture  it 
is  written  "  Vengeance  is  mine."  This  is 
written ;  but  this  man,  body  and  soul, 
with  all  his  faculties  and  strength,  as  to 
this  matter,  is  in  the  same  category  with 
"  vengeance ;"  belonging  to  the  same  great 
Owner;  and  he  might  be  the  instrument 
of  a  temporal  vengeance  if  he  were 
not  endowed  with  a  fractious  and  a  free 
will,  and  left  in  a  limited  sense — in  a  sense 
to  his  mind  unlimited — to  follow  his  own 
convictions ;  for  men  sometimes  feel  but 
do  not  see  the  bonds  that  bind  them. 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,"  and  so  are  all  men 
and  all  things ;  yet  it  is  not  "  vengeance" 
but  "prevention"  that  we  want  m  this 
world.  Men  often  misplace  terms,  and 
misunderstand  words.  We  arrange  for 
"  prevention,"  not  for  "  vengeance,"  and 
the  arrangement  might  be  made  by  all, 
as  it  is  done  by  some,  because  they  "  love 
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their  neighbours  as  themselves."  The 
vengeance  named  refers  not  only  to  this 
life  but  to  another  period;  otherwise,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  promise  would  not  be 
kept.  "Murder"  does  not  always  u  out," 
does  not  often  We  regret  the  truth, 
but  cannot  prevent  the  sorrow.  Our  po- 
lice arrangements  are  too  military  in  their 
nature ;  open  and  straightforward,  excel- 
lent for  the  suppression  of  a  "  row,"  useful 
in  bringing  help  in  street  catastrophes,  in 
directing  strangers  on  their  road,  in  watch- 
ing fully-exposed  property,  but  nearly 
useless  for  tne  discovery  of  artfully-con- 
cealed crime.  We  have  read  recently  in 
literary  journals  coloured  descriptions  of 
our  detective  agency  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  detective  corps,  yet  they  are  beaten 
by  common,  gross  murderers,  and  in  the 
particular  of  killing  with  safety  Britain 
now  resembles  Ireland. 

Even  as  life  wears  down  with  a  crimi- 
nal, there  is  a  vengeance  not  visible  in  the 
dungeon,  or  on  the  scaffold — a  living 
death,  in  the  infancy  of  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  which  marks  its  victims, 
marks  and  tears  the  man,  gnaws  even  at 
his  vitals — is  present  in  his  secret  hours, 
when  others  sleep — is  present  on  the 
street  and  by  the  way ;  is  an  ever  vigi- 
lant foe  to  his  peace :  that  is  a  vengeanoe 
which  common  men  may  not  know ;  but 
always  the  open  sword  of  vengeance  does 
not  fall  on  a  bad  man  in  this  world,  and 
other  men  haye  only  to  do  with  "  pre- 
vention." 

This  is  not  the  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  the  time  of  prevention 
and  probation.  Defensive  warfare  is  only 
an  act  of  prevention.  It  is  not  vengeance. 
Occasionally  men  administer  vengeance, 
but  they  do  not  design  it  in  defensive 
warfare,  and  it  cannot  be  in  their  view 
while  they  prepare  for  that  description  of 
war;  yet  the  preparation  is  by  and  in 
itself  a  preventive,  for  attacks  on  any 
land  are  preceded  by  calculations.  Even 
a  raid,  with  no  design  of  conquest,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  would 
not  be  commenced  without  some  reck- 
onings. If  a  foreign  ruler  knew  that  our 
population  were  entirely  unarmed,  he 
would  walk  into  the  country  with  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  expect  that 
he  might  dictate  terms  to  a  mob.  As  all 
foreign  rulers  knew  that  we  had  always 
seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms,  and  numbers  were  trained  to  their 


use,  with  fleets  of  considerable  streak 
in  the  channel,  or  near  the  channel  19 
man  amongst  them  was  wild  enougk  t» 
reckon  on  an  invasion  with  fewer  than  m 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  means  • 
bringing  them  here  in  the  presence  { 
a  numerous  fleet.  During  war  an  ex-* 
pedition  of  four  or  five  thousand  ma 
might  attempt  to  destroy  property,  I 
they  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  mi 
tbey  might  "  chance"  dashes  even  wilt- 
out  generally  "  ruling  the  waves."  0* 
Emperor,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  might 
suppose  that  in  these  times  of  steia 
power,  when  the  blockade  of  an  eaemji 
coasts  to  be  effective  most  be  permanent, 
we  would  calculate  on  these  inconveai- 
ences  before  making  a  decisive  demonstra- 
tion against  his  continental  policy,  al- 
though we  might  not  dread  invasion  frr 
permanent  purposes.  The  formation  d 
a  strong  army  of  well-armed  and  well- 
trained  volunteers  neutralises  that  ret 
and  the  Emperor,  in  the  position  we 
have  supposed,  takes  a  new  element  into 
his  estimate.  He  can  no  longer  calculate 
that  assaults  of  this  nature  would  be  o& 
or  count  on  our  reckoning  much  up* 
them. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  French  ntv? 
in  vessels  of  a  formidable  class  ha#  re- 
quired a  corresponding  increase  of  w 
naval  forces.  A  great  nation,  smroanded 
by  the  ocean,  must  command  the  aea  or 
be  no  longer  great,  but  take  a  rival'*  tern* 
for  existence,  independence,  and  all  th*j 
men  value,  if  the  rival  he  ambition^  •» 
have,  in  proportion  to  his  power,  a  epu** 
wickedness.  Our  soil  furnishes  not  w* 
cient  for  our  subsistence*  and  any  o&e 
nation  capable  of  blockading  our  {***> 
would  cast  away  men  needlessly,  ty  ' 
descent  on  our  coasts.  Hey  have  only 
to  interrupt  our  navigation,  and  starve  u* 
into  submission.  We  must  always,  teer^ 
fore,  keej)  a  great  navy — that  iflj  *£* 
the  continuance  of  hostile  P**^ 
among  "peoples;"  but  if  the  Fretfb 
Emperor,  or  any  other,  and  all  °^J^l 
perors,  once  oomprehend  that  they  #& 
not  land  an  army  capable  of  overp^* 
ing  the  forces  within  the  land,  the  &&** 
ships  will  probably  cease,  with  all  to  «*' 
penditure.  A  great  navy  might  he  w* 
in  order  to  strike  one  Wow,  like  the  i£ 
mada;  but  even  that  navy  couM  ** 
blockade  ail  our  coasts  or  infttt*^ 
traffic.    Other  considerate*  than  a*** 
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f  invasion  render  a  strong  navy  necessary 
>r  our  commercial  security ;  but  if  the 
mpire  be  strong  in  the  heart,  one  temptat- 
ion to  ship  building  by  other  powers  is 
withdrawn. 

All   statesmen  preach  non-interference 
n  the  aflkirs  of  foreign  nations ;  and  all  of 
hem   are  more  or  less  prone  to  meddling 
>eyond  their  own  boundary  line.     No  law 
jan  be  laid  down  on  the  subject,  for  each 
;ase  has  its  own  law,    originating  in  its 
)wn  peculiarities.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  morality,  and  even  religion,  may  not 
require   intervention  in  some  particular 
places  at  some  particular  times.    Non-in- 
tervention should  be  the  general  law,  and 
intervention  the  rare  exception.      In  our 
position  recently,  intervention  seemed  im- 
possible  without  the  concurrence  of  our 
near  neighbour ;    who  at  any  day  could 
have  employed  all  our  soldiers  to  guard 
our  coasts.      This  position  ill-beseems  a 
nation  professing  to  stand  first  in  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty.     Nations   should  work  out 
their  Own  freedom,  but  when   that  has 
once  been  done,  we  may  be  entitled  to  say 
that  by  other  nations  it  shall  not  be  un- 
done.    Such  a  concurrence  of  events  as 
would  present  that  case  might  happen, 
and  we  should  be  provided  against  the 
possibility.     The  mere  provision  will  go 
tar  to  put  the  possibility  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  probabilities ;  and  small  European 
nations  will  be  enabled  thereby  to  prose- 
cute  their   internal   improvements   with 
some  degree  of  security.     French  politics, 
as  they  are,  dislike  too  much    freedom 
among  the  mountains,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  a  bad  example  ;  and  those  who  pro- 
fess them  would  prefer  a  little  more  re- 
striction than  exists  at  Berne  and  Brus- 
sels ;  but  if  they  find  that  their  preference 
cannot  be  attained,  they  may  follow  the 
current,  and  modify  their  own  plan  of  Go- 
vernment ;    and  excitable  as  the  French 
people  are,  we  have  no  "doubt  that,  under 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government,  they 
would  consider  the  cost  quite  equivalent 
to  the  honour  of  war.     The  present  em- 
ptor has  diffused  the  debt,  or  rentes,  to  a 
great  extent  among  small  capitalists,  and 
that  being  a  security  against  bankruptcy 
^oo\d  be  a  security  against  hostilities,  if 
tta  French  people   comprehended  their 
actional  balance-sheet,  and  found  the  re- 
*p^iburtiea  increasing  faster  than  their 
*»■•*.  If  Britain  is  reputed  to  be  strong, 


constitutional  principles  will  be  allowed  to 
develope  themselves  on  the  continent,  and 
afford  a  hope  of  permanent  peace.  As 
they  progress,  we  seem  to  see  light 
through  the  smoke  of  battle-fields  and  the 
burning  of  campaigns ;  and  so,  indirectly, 
the  volunteers  may  be  members  of  a 
general  peace  society. 

Their  organisation  may,  therefore,  pro- 
duce good  results,  and  even  those  who 
deem  it  an  evil  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
certainty  that  out  of  evil  will  spring  good. 
All  things  work  for  good  in  the  end, 
although  the  road  seems  often  long  and 
dreary.  Any  movement  to  be  effective, 
must  be  prosecuted  with  diligence.  As 
centuries  have  passed  on,  the  art  of  war, 
like  other  arts,  has  become  complicated. 

Feudal  retainers,  fresh  from  the  plough, 
would  not  contend  on  equal  terms  now 
wiih  disciplined  men  They  could  never 
have  held  their  own*  against  discipline ; 
to  which  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  is  justly  ascribed.  The 
barbarians  had  courage,  but  they  wanted 
discipline ;  they  had  strength  to  fight, 
but  they  wanted  skill  in  war.  When  the 
Romans  met  with  regular  forces  they 
occasionally  regretted  the  experiment. 
Their  great  adversary,  Hannibal,  had  well- 
disciplined  men,  who  nearly  ruined  the 
republic.  Instruments  of  war  were  not 
then  so  difficut  to  work  as  now.  Swords- 
men had  the  common  superiority  over  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  weapon. 
Archery  was  a  science,  in  common  with 
stoning,  where  stones  were  easily  found. 
Pikemen  and  spearsmen  learned,  by  com- 
bination and  good  drill,  to  move  like  a 
machine.  Still,  the  artillery  of  the  anci- 
ents was  rude,  and  a  battering  ram,  with 
its  strong  umbrellas,,  did  not  require  art 
in  its  working.  An  arrow  sprang  from 
its  bow  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  yards ;  but  at  either  distance  the 
arrow's  flight  had  consumed  its  force ;  and 
the  missiles  fell  from  iron  armour  like 
showers  of  snow ;  a  little  harder  we  may 
suppose. 

The  last  ten  years  have  revolutionised 
war  by  land  and  sea.  We  do  not  know 
the  result  of  steam  power  in  marine  4om- 
bats.  It  is  not  a  settled  point,  whether 
iron  cased  frigates  will  resist  Armstrong 
bolts,  or  the  improved  artillery  will  drive 
their  missiles  through  the  new  ships,  or 
sink  them  in  their  sides  like  wedges. 
Nautical  skill,  it  is  now  said,  will  be  neu- 
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trafised  on  th6  seas  by  mechanical  power, 
and  while  no  party  ventures  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  a  great  oceanic  fight,  all  seem 
to  admit  that  it  must  be  more  arduous 
and  decisive,  perhaps  shorter,  than  the 
hostile  meetings  of  fleets  with  only  sail- 
ing ships. 

The  experiences  in  the  Crimea,  in  India, 
and'in  Italy,  tavour  the  opinion  that  the 
superior  gunnery  of  our  days  will  force 
combats  to  a  speedy  issue.  Modern 
rifles  kill  at  a  thousand  yards,  in  the 
hands  of  clever  marksmen,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  Armies  will  not 
manoeuvre  Ions  in  close  proximity,  when 
rifles  hit  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a 
mile.  All  these  changes  point  to  rapid 
work,  and  the  necessity  of  men  who 
engage  in  it  being  well  up  in  their 
lessons. 

An  idea  of  employing  the  volunteers 
as  riflemen,  according  to  the  old  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  was  current  at  the 
origin  of  this  movement.  The  notion 
stiff  exists  in  some  quarters,  and  is 
adduced  as  one  advantage  of  their  for- 
mation. The  country,  it  is  said,  would  be 
full  of  Guerillas,  and  the  army  would  have 
clouds  of  light  skirmishers  during  an  in- 
ternal war.  Guerillas  and  riflemen  are 
confounded  together,  as  if  they  were  con- 
nected in  some  inextricable  way ;  but 
they  have  not  any  necessary  affinity. 
Riflemen  had  in  former  times  to  endure 
the  greatest  exposure  and  fatigue  in  war ; 
and  their  duties  could  not  have  been 
agreeably  discharged  by  the  volunteers. 
Now,  we  believe  that  infantry  regiments 
have  all  men  incorporated  who  can  perform 
the  corresponding  duties,  and  all  soldiers 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  gunnery. 

The-  volunteers  must  be  useful  as 
infantry  regiments,  and  take  their  part  in 
that  description  of  service,  the  most  im- 
portant in  all  hostilities.  The  artillery 
regiments  will  have  their  own  class  of 
duties,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  rifle- 
men must  qualify  themselves  to  act  as 
infantry;  and  they  will  be  useful  as 
guerillas,  or  detached  parties,  when  neces- 
sity arises  for  their  services  in  that  depart- 
ment. A  necessity  arises  from  these 
reasons  for  incorporating  them  into  regi- 
ments, and  exercising  them  in  brigades ; 
and  a  difficulty  exists  in  accomplishing 
this  object.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
men  of  large  towns,  where  small  armies 
are  already  organised    and  trained;  but  ( 


to  the  volunteers  of  rural  districts  vi 
small  towns.     Many  reviews  have  ka 
held  in  different  quarters  of  the  ceaAr 
to  assist  in  organising   and  in  recnniig 
the  volunteers;  but  two  of  thembefe 
the  Queen  may  be  considered  natktti 
demonstrations.    The  Queen  assented  » 
review  the  English  Volunteers  in  Hy4 
Park  during  June.  The  first  Saturday  ific 
midsummer  was  named  for  this  review; 
and  although  the  weather  had  been  bad, 
and  the  day  was  damp,  the  rifleman  drew 
a  larger  gathering  in  Hyde  Park  than  pro- 
bably ever  assembled  tor  any  similar  pw- 
pose.  Political  demonstrations  never  hik 
together  the  multitude  of  human  being* 
who  collected  there,  many   of  them  in 
perilous   positions.    Boys   were   waned 
not  to  climb  the  trees,  as  the  recent  raw 
had  rendered  them  dangerous ;  but  either 
a  multitude  of  young  persons  cannot  or 
will  not  read  placards,  and  the  trees  iw* 
occupied.     Omnibuses  were  put  on  fio» 
all  quarters  of  London  for    the  davy  awj 
the  park;    and   their    owners    charged 
double  fares,  and  obtained  them  without 
remonstrance.       All  other    conveya*** 
reached     a    correspondingly     edbawal 
value— in  absolute  contempt  for  Pan* 
mentary  regulations.   The  streets  leading 
to  the  park,  broad  lines  as  all  of  them  are, 
were  for  hours  occupied   by  pedeetriw* 
who  moved  in  one  direction,  as  if  the? 
had  been  fitted  to  the  breadth  and  cap** 
of  the  grooves ;  leaving  a  central  sow* 
for  vehicles.     This  continuous  maw® 
men  and  horses  was  very  imposing  n^1 
crossing  was  reached,  and  there  1DOflD^ 
nience  arose ;  but  they  were  surmount 
by  good  humour    ana    patience.     ** 
largest  assemblage  of  human  being8  8Ttf 
collected  perhaps  in  this   country,  caitf 
and  went  through  streets  narrow  f*^ 
multitude— although    absolutely  *w~ 
without  any  great  calamity  or  any  mf* 
remarkable    events   than    their  com"* 
and   going  in    good    order   and  p**| 
Hyde  Park,  bordered  by  trees  and  firing 
by  mansions,  is  an  expanse  of  gw*  *?" 
a  hump  in  the  middle,  that  runs  kto/\ 
ridge  shape  towards  each  end.    The i  W* 
is  not  conducive  to  the  display  »  ^ 
great  meeting — so  great,  at  k*8^1^ 
occupy  all  the  outer  ring.   Except  fij^f 
peculiarity  the  park  is  very  n^HP"^^ 
and  those  official  personages  who  g* 
the  height,  or  those  spectators  ir^T 
the  advantage  of  seats  on  morning 
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ifoofi,  or  bdughs  and  the  tops  of  trees — 
even  windows  of  a  high  floor,  must  have 
commanded  a  never-to-be-forgotten  view. 
Nothing  more  magnificent  on  earth  in  its 
present  state  will  ever  be  seen,  than  the 
display  of  a  million ;  and  London  is  the 
only   place  in  Europe,  or  probably  the 
world,  where  the  means  of  massing  a  mil- 
lion of  people  exist.    We  were  unable  to 
Erofit  by  tree  or  roof,  or  even  window ; 
ut  it  seemed  not  improbale  that  a  million 
of  persons  were  collected  in  and  near  the 
parks — certainly    in  the    two  parks — in 
Hyde  Park  and  its  satellite,  St.  James' ; 
consisting  however,  as  the  latter  does,  of 
three  parts. 

London  made  that  Saturday  its  great 
holiday  of  the  season,  and  the  popularity 
of  the^  rifles  was  undeniable.     Even  on 
the  principle  that   drums  and  fifes    and 
uniforms  nave  always  attraction  for  the 
foolish  and  thoughtless,  we  assume  that 
other  elements  were  at  work.     The  people 
gathered  there  on  that  day  did  not  seem 
all  to  be  foolish  and  thoughtless.     They 
appeared    to   have   no    more    than    the 
average  curiosity,  and   all    the    average 
sense  of  humanity.  We  assume  that  many 
of  them  believed  the   movement  to    be 
necessary,  and  wanted  to   see   how    the 
citizen  soldiers  could  conduct  themselves. 
For  some  time  the  boys  of  London  had 
been  inclined  disrespectfully  to  the  volun- 
teers.    A  fancy  had  fallen  among  "the 
urchins"  that   the  young   men    in  arms 
were  not  peculiarly  vigorous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  m  this  new  art.     Gra- 
dually  that   feeling   had   died  away,  as 
battalions  were  met  occasionally  with  a 
line  as  straight,  and  a  tread  as  firm,  as  the 
Guards.     On  the   day   of  the  review  it 
disappeared    entirely.     The     boys   were 
satisfied  at  the  appearance    of  the  men, 
and  the  little  fellows  are  not  bad  judges, 
for   they    frequent    military   exhibitions 
when  their  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
they  have  an  ear  for  a  correct  step,  and 
an  eye  for  all  that  is  square  and  straight, 
while  they   are   undeniably  practised  in 
quick  movements.     They  pronounced  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  volunteers,  and 
declared  that  they  had  "done  the  thing 
well."  Nothing  very  difficult  was  effected, 
hut  20,800  men   marched   in,    fell   into 
their  places,  exhibited  considerable  disci- 
pline and  organisation,  and  in  marching 
P*8t  vindicated  their  drill.     Some  com- 
plies evinced  more  smartness  than  the 


average.  A  claim  was  made  for  the  Lon- 
don Scotch  and  the  London  Irish  of 
some  superiority  in  their  "  general  turn- 
out/' and,  if  it  oe  a  good  claim,  we  could 
assign  a  good  reason  for  its  existence. 
Both  of  these  corps  consist,  without  de- 
sign, but  from  necessity,  of  selected  men, 
of  whom  a  considerable  proportion  were 
conversant  with  military  duties  before 
this  movement,  while  others  are  in  good 
circumstances,  have  leisure  time,  and 
have  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
this  organisation.  The  barristers,  under 
their  exceptionable  name,  made  a  figure, 
and  they  again  might  be  expected  to  move 
well.  We  are  thankful  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  gentlemen  have  abundant 
leisure  and  means,  so,  if  they  do  not  make 
good  soldiers,  and  beat  their  patron  in 
activity,  there  must  be  some  deficiency 
of  head  or  limb.  The  metropolitan  com- 
panies had  some  advantage  over  their 
provincial  friends.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies from  the  north  travelled  by  railway 
during  the  entire  night.  One  corps  from 
Durham  completed  their  business  on 
Friday,  and  began  their  journey  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  Manchester  men  left  their 
homes  at  midnight.  Companies  from 
Ramsgate  and  the  east  were  conveyed  in 
a  morning's  drive.  Men  from  Bath  and 
Bristol,  on  the  west  and  south-west,  had 
the  same  advantage  in  time,  but  one  to 
two  hundred  miles  form  a  long  morning's 
drive,  even  by  railway. 

The  arrangements  in  the  park  were 
tedious.  A  number  of  the  companies 
were  on  the  ground  by  one ;  all  of  them 
by  three ;  and  four  o'clock  was  fixed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  Clouds  scudded 
rapidly  over  the  London  smoke.  Drops 
of  drizzling  rain  fell,  like  the  pioneers  of 
a  storm;  but  they  disappeared  as  the 
Queen  came,  and  kindly  permitted  the 
review  to  pass  in  a  cool  ana  dry  interval. 
And  it  passed  well,  helping  materially  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  London  companies, 
exhibiting  astonishing  proficiency  in  twelve 
months,  and  satisfying  many  military  offi- 
cers, both  of  the  British  and  of  other  ser- 
vices, that  the  volunteers  were  something 
more  serious  than  a  loose  corps  of  na- 
tional guards.  Our  greatest  captain  had 
doubted  whether  any  general  could  march 
an  army  into  and  out  of  Hyde-park 
without  an  accident  to  their  formation. 
He  referred  to  an  extemporised  army  of 
a  few  thousand  men.    The  volunteers  are 
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not  u  extemporised,"  for  they  have  taken 
time  and  labour  to  brain ;  but  if  the  labour 
has  been  hard,  the  time  has  not  been 
long ;  and  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
would  not  have  distinguished  much  diffe- 
rence between  their  marching  and  that  of 
his  regular  regiments.  Military  officers, 
home  and  foreign,  admired  the  appearance 
of  the  men,  and  agreed  that  they  might 
be  "  handled "  on  any  field,  and  could  be 
counted  on  either  side ;  must  be  counted 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
This  great  army,    collected   from    many 

Quarters  of  the  country,  and  the  magm- 
cent  multitude  who  met  them,  came  to 
the  park,  remained  six  hours  on  the  grass, 
and  nad  all  returned  to  their  homes  within 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  although,  "in 
coming  and  going,"  the  distance  included 
to  some  of  them  a  journey  of  six  hun- 
dred miles,  without  a  single  accident  or 
unpleasant  event :  an  example  of  celerity 
ana  certainty  of  combination  that  may 
not  be  destitute  of  good  results. 

The  London  review  suggested  the  idea 
of  an  Edinburgh  review  as  the  Queen 
passed  to  Balmoral.  Some  time  was  lost 
m  thinking  of  it,  a  little  more  in  arranging 
the  preliminaries,  and  when  they  were 
settled  very  little  time  remained  to  arrange 
with  the  volunteers.  The  promoters  had 
to  ascertain — first,  if  the  Queen  would 
review  the  men  ;  next,  the  point  of  assem- 
blage; and  lastly,  as  the  more  easily 
managed  matter  of  the  three,  what  men 
would  come.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
arose  respecting  the  locality,  but,  finally, 
the  Queen's  park  at  Holyrood  was  se- 
lected as  more  convenient  than  any  other 
ground  to  her  Majesty,  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  volunteers.  The  selection  was 
fortunate,  because,  while  from  the  form 
of  the  ground  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
arranging  men  there  than  in  Hyde-park, 
they  are  better  seen,  and  even  their  dis- 
cipline and  marching  are  better  tried. 
Holyrood  was  built  three  and  a-half  cen- 
turies since,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  the  point  of  the  little  hill 
which  terminates  in  the  abrupt  precipices 
of  the  castle  on  the  west.  The  gradually 
falling  and  narrowing  hill  tapers  to  a 
point,  between  the  roots  of  Arthurs-seat 
and  those  of  the  Calton-hill.  Holyrood 
was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  little  plain, 
between  the  hill  and  the  mountain.  The 
Queen Vpark  stretches  between  the  palace 
and  the  mountain  with  its  crags  and  slopes 


on  the  east  and  south.  The  peak  tf 
Arthurs-seat  rises  nearly  a  thousand  fert 
over  the  level  of  the  sea,  shelving  down 
abruptly  to  the  west,  and  gradually,  hot 
in  uneven  ridges,  to  the  east,  and  hs 
northern  sides  form  a  great  amphitheatre, 
bounded  by  Salisbury  crags  and  with 
huge  rocks,  occasionally  precipices,  in- 
terspersed among  the  green  slopes.  A 
better  site  could  not  be  chosen  for  any 
display. 

After  all  other  preliminaries  were  set- 
tled, it  was  found  that  the  number  of  volun- 
teers who  were  desirious  of  joining  the 
review,  exceeded  far  any  calculations  that 
had  been  made  by  the  military  officers. 
The  7th  of   August  was  named  for  the 
review,  and  the  rear  of  a  failure  in  num- 
bers was  speedily  dissipated.     Other  fears 
came  in  the  way ;  even  the  weather  inter- 
posed the  threat  of  rain  and  storm — dissi- 
pated also   on  the  morning  of   the    day 
when  a  little  more  rain  would  have  been 
serviceable  ;    for  the  volunteers  of  Edin- 
burgh had  drilled  part  of  the  grass  in  the 
Queen's  Park  into  a  desert,  and  the  wind 
whirled  it  through  the  park,  up  the  slopes, 
on  the  platform,  and  even  into  royal  car- 
riages, with  most  democratic  equality  of 
effect.     The  different  companies  and  bat- 
talions, as  they  passed  out  of  the  railway 
stations,  appeared  in  campaigning  circum- 
stances.    Many  of  them   had  named  a 
commissariat  corps.  Some  ofthe  latter  had 
made  their  way  before  the  main  body,  and 
provided  for  their  wants.      Others  con- 
vened their  hampers  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  men  who  were  to  lighten  them. 
"  Quarters  "  had  been  named  somewhere 
for  each  battalion ;   and  Edinburgh  was 
certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  military 
for  one  day  of  its  long  existence.     Early 
in  the  forenoon,  Calton  Hill,  where  it  was 
available,  and  the  slopes  of  Arthurs-seat 
to  the  summit,  and  the  great   standard, 
with  the  lion   of    Scotland  flaming    red 
from  a  pine  tree,  were  well  occupied.     As 
the  day  wore  on  they  became   densely 
crowded.      The  Fairy  Knowe,  simply  a 
great  rock,  resembling  the  Castle-hill  and 
its   ridge   so   much  m  miniature  that  it 
might  have  been  its  model,   except  that 
now  it  tapers  down  to  an  artificial  sheet  of 
water,  was   most  dangerously  occupied ; 
yet  no  harm  came  of  the  danger,  although 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  there 
were  rows  of  many-coloured  fabrics,  im- 
plying the  presence  of  cool  female  heads. 
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St.  Anthony's  Chapel  and  all  its  circum- 
jacent rocks  were  occupied  by  the  same 
classes  of  spectators ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  if  the  volunteers  are  brave,  the  ladies 
do  not  lack  courage  in  climbing.     By  one 
o'clock  the  scene  on  the  hill  was  exceed- 
ingly grand  ;  and  then  the  Mounted  Fife- 
sliire  Volunteers  came  first  in  the  field, 
beating  in  their  mount  any  regiment  in 
the  service.     Thejr  were  followed  by  the 
Mid  Lothian  Artillery,  and  next  by  the 
Engineers  Companies, — a  remarkably  fine 
body  of  men  in  scarlet  tunics,  belonging 
to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.      A  pause 
followed  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then 
from    the    three     entrances  employed — 
although  a  fourth,  and  the  wider   road, 
by  the  Queen's  drive  from  the  south  might 
have  been  used — a  continuous  current  of 
riflemen  flowed  into  the  park.     The  offi- 
cers had  their  hour  and  their  appointed 
Elace  fixed,  and  the  time  was  admirably 
ept,   although   the   route    lay    through 
choked  streets,  and  narrow  passes,  in  some 
instances.     One  Glasgow  battalion,  as  if 
to  try  their  capability,  were  ordered  down 
.    the  Horse-wynd,  narrow  and  steep,  along 
the  Cowgate,  narrow  and  level,  and  up 
Niddry-street,  not  much  wider,  and  at  an 
angle  of — the  Engineer  Corps  would  need 
to  say  what  that  angle  was.     This  exer- 
cise m  street  marching  was  unnecessary, 
and  there  have  been  seasons  when  young 
Ireland  would  have  coveted  the  rifles  in 
the  defile  of  the  Cowgate.     Once  there, 
however,  the  battalion  should  have  been 
marched   along    the  -south   back  of  the 
Canongate  to  the  Park;    but  the  route 
certainly  gave  the  men  some  practice  in 
formation  and  re-formation,  in  fours  and 
twos,  as  circumstances  and  the  pressure 

Eermitted.  They  got  through  admirably, 
owever,  and  kept  their  time.  These 
ure8  angustce"  were  unknown  to  the 
marchers  on  Hyde  Park,  but  the  Scotch 
volunteers  took  their  ground  in  shorter 
time  than  their  English  contemporaries, 
and  ran  up  to  nearly  22,000  men.  With 
the  78th  Kegiment,  the  13th  Dragoons, 
and  numbers  of  men  from  other  regiments, 
and  volunteers  u  unattached,"  there  were 
26,000  armed  men,  or  nearly,  in  the 
Queen's  Park.  If  the  London  Scotch 
and  the  London  Irish  helped  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  Hyde  Park,  England  repaid 
the  compliment  from  its  northern  counties 
to  Edinburgh.  The  review  was  a  great 
success ;  involving  more  volunteers  by  a 


thousand,  than  its  London  precursor ;  and 
men  "  fit  for  anything." 

There  were  many  points  in  the  spec- 
tacle peculiarly  impressive.  Nothing 
more  marked  the  changed  time  and 
thought  than  the  fiercely  Jacobite  and 
sternly  Whig  music  of  olden  days  that 
mingled  harmoniously  around  Holyrood, 
where,  not  so  long  ago — only  at  the  last 
royal  review  in  Queen's-park,  when 
Charles  Stewart  looked  at  his  Highlan- 
ders between  Falkirk  and  Preston  Pans — 
"The  Campbell's  are  coming"  and 
"  Bonnie  Dundee"  would  have  formed  the 
war-blast  of  contending  armies. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  is  it  since  another 
Queen  had  a  French  army  defending 
Leith,  and  a  Queen  of  England  sent  men 
from  the  northern  counties  to  aid  in  re- 
covering the  port.  Length  of  time  is 
comparative.  Once  Cumberland  and  Nor- 
thumberland belonged  to  Scotland;  and 
one  eager  volunteer  said — "  we  have  beaten 
London  this  time  in  number,  and  if  they 
would  only  rive  us  the  two  counties, 
throwing  in  Westmoreland,  we  would  try 
it  again."  The  two  counties,  and  per- 
haps Westmoreland,  as  respects  this  or- 
ganisation, are  inclined  to  be  annexed. 

As  the  Queen  drove  round  the  park  the 
volunteers  were  silent,  but  it  was  curious 
to  notice  the  swelling  cheers  rising  from 
different  portions  of  the  hill,  broken  up 
as  the  spectators  were,  in  distinct  groups. 
The  marching  past  was  done  well,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  Glasgow  esnecially  had 
sent  an  army  of  only  well-disciplined  men. 
The  march  was  rather  closer  than  in  Hyde- 
park.  A  thousand  men  more  in  number 
passed  in  something  like  ten  minutes  less 
of  time.  The  march  is  past,  and  the  men 
have  taken  their  places,  and  as  the  even- 
ing sun  shot  his  beams  through  the  smoke 
of  the  old  city,  on  the  long  lines  of  Bteel, 
the  bugle  sounded  the  advance,  and  the 
long  range  of  deep  battalions  advanced 
like  one  body,  and,  at  the  bugle's  bidding, 
stopped  like  one  machine.  And  then  the 
cheers  that  rung  from  the  green  sward  to 
the  high  peak,  from  thtee  hundred  thou- 
sand voices,  may  have  startled  the  wild 
fowl  on  the  Bass,  and  echoed  from  North 
Berwick  Law.  It  was  a  snectacle  not 
often  to  be  repeated  in  one  life. 

The  two  reviews  are  only  the  larger  of 
many  gatherings ;  representative  meetings 
that  have  become  popular,  that  have 
placed  the  country  already  in  a  stronger 
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position  than  it  occupied  in  1858,  and 
many  years  before  that  date ;  that  have 
their  influence  on  political  relations ;  that 
helped  us  probably  to  Napoleon's  letter  to 
M.  d'Peraigny,  to  his  pacific  speech  at 


Lyons,  and  to  Persigny's  exposition  of  * 
peace  policy  before  the  departmental  meet- 
ing of  the  Loire,  and  enabled  Viscount 
Palmerston  to  speak  his  mind  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament. 


MAMMON. 


BT  THB  AUTHOR  07  THE  AU8T1ALUN  KUtSAKB. 


Among  the  kings  lb  at  rule  the  earth 

There's  one  more  mighty  far 
Than  all  the  rest,  however  great, 

In  times  of  peace  or  war ; 
But  where  be  holds  his  splendid  court 

What  heartless  wretches  meet ! 
That  crouch,  like  abject  slam  of  old, 

And  kiss  his  cloven  feet ; 
Each  crying  out  "  Long  life  the  king, 

Whose  rule  is  wise  and  good  ; 
We,  in  our  hearts  will  worship  him, 

And  he  shall  be  our  God." 

A  motley  crew  thus  congregate 

From  earth's  remotest  bounds, 
To  paj  their  homage  unto  him 

They  call  the  best  of  friends : 
With  anxious  hearts  and  eager  souls 

They  court  the  monarch's  eye; 
And  tow  within  his  cause  to  live, 

And  in  his  service  die. 
"  We'll  give,  0  king,  ourselves  to  thee, 

And  ail  that  we  possess, 
If  thou  wilt  deign  to  smile  on  us. 

And  our  devotion  bless. 

"  We'll  lo? e  thee  better  far  than  all 

The  potentates  of  earth, 
And  pledge  our  fealty  unto  thee, 

Unchanging,  e'en  till  death ; 
Convinced  that  he  who  loves  thee  most, 

And  serveth  thee  the  best, 
Thou,  in  thy  wisdom  wilt  regard, 

And  raise  above  the  rest." 
Thus  do  the  selfish  multitude 

Around  him  closely  throng — 
Both  rich  and  poor,  both  high  and  low, 

The  aged  and  the  young. 

The  splendours  of  his  palace  are 

Most  gorgeous  to  behold  ; 
His  crown  is  made  of  diamonds  bright, 

His  throne  of  solid  gold ; 
The  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  gems, 

Won  from  the  earth  and  sea ; 


And  everything  the  eye  can  see 

Is  rich  as  it  can  be  ; 
While  on  his  board  the  daintiest  food, 

And  choicest  wines  are  spread ; 
So  that  his  loyal  subjects  may 

Be  sumptuously  fed. 

And  there  he  sits  in  regal  state, 

Of  bulk  enormous  sise, 
With  bloated,  apoplectic  face, 

And  wild,  besotted  eyes ; 
And  filling  with  his  own  right  hand 

A  beaker  to  the  brim, 
He  pledges  them,  and  vows  to  help 

All  those  that  follow  him : 
"I'll  give  to  you  "  the  arch  fiend  cries, 

"Of  all  that  you  behold— 
Gems  rich  and  rare  unlimited, 

And  heaps  of  sterling  gold. 

"  And  in  return  for  all  the  good 

I  in  your  laps  may  cast, 
I  only  ask— small  recompense — 

You'll  serve  me  to  the  last. 
This  bargain  with  my  subjects  made 

Must  firm  and  binding  be ; 
You  shall  be  mine,  and  I'll  be  thine, 

Through  all  eternity. 
Through  evil  and  through  good  report, 

You  close  to  me  must  cling ; 
And  if  your  love's  as  true  as  mine, 

You'll  serve  no  other  king." 

As  soon  as  he  had  speaking  done, 

Joy  filled  the  giddy  throng, 
And  everyone  assembled  there, 

Full  quiokly  found  a  tongue- 
One  mighty  burst  of  wild  applause. 

Shook  Mammon  in  his  seat ; 
Then  all  his  votaries  knelt  them  down, 

And  worshipped  at  his  feet. 
Thus  thousands  of  our  fellow  men, 

For  gold  their  souls  will  sell ; 
Far  from  the  Christian's  narrow  path, 

Posting  the  road  to  Hell. 
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MAE  A. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


I  had  been  in  close  attendance  on  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  for  a  week,  and  bad  not  seen  much  of  Mr. 
Baleigh  ;  indeed,  as  he  regained  strength,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  habits,  shutting  himself  up  in  bis 
study,  or  wandering  alone  in  his  favourite  haunts ; 
but  to  know  be  was  under  the  same  roof-tree  was 
happiness.  A  week  without  breathing  the  fresh 
air  was  a  long  time  to  one  accustomed  to  dailj  out- 
door exercise,  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  taking  that  into 
consideration,  ga? e  me  a  distant  errand  of  charity 
one  bright  autumn  afternoon. 

The  sun  was  still  shining  brightly,  and  the  air 
was  so  refreshing  and  invigorating  after  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  chamber,  that  it  gave  light- 
ness to  my  step,  and  buoyancy  to  my  spirits. 
Well  Park  looked  beautiful  in  the  mellowed  light, 
and  I  lingered  to  gaze  upon  the  soeue.  It  is  one 
of  the  stately  homes  of  England,  and  proudly  tow- 
ered above  its  tall  ancestral  trees.  It  was  my 
home,  and  the  dearest  spot  of  earth  to  me.  On 
speeded  my  thoughts  in  the  glad  sunshine,  never 
thinking  of  the  clouds  gathering  fast  overhead. 

Returning  home  I  met  Mr.  Baleigh.    The  lite- 
ral real  sky  bad  become  overcast,  and  although  the 
sun  still  shone  afar  off,  great  drops  of  rain  began 
to  fall.    We  sought  refuge  in  an  old  ruined  abbey. 
Mr.  Baleigh  placed  me  comfortably  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  whence  I  watched  the  pelting  shower  as  it 
came  pattering  down  amongst  the  ivy.    He  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  apparently  watching  the  rack- 
ing clouds ;   suddenly  he  shifted  his  position,  and 
without  being  apparently  aware  of  it,  brought  bis 
eves  down  on  my  face,  with  a  sharp,  uneasy  sort 
of  stare.     At  the  moment,  I  was  glad  that  he  did 
not  break  the  silence,  which  accorded  well  with  the 
gloomy  spot      There  was  a  dreamy   delight  in 
having  him  there  to  shield  and  protect  when  angry 
clouds  poured,  and  the  pitiless  blast  raged  and 
stormed ;  to  have  his  presence  to  light  up  that 
gloomy,  deserted  place,  and  to  be  near  him — that 
was  ever  the  j earning  desire  of  my  heart. 

The  pattering  amongst  the  leaves  became  fainter, 
the  sun  struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  then, 
as  if  he  bad  nerved  and  braced  himself  to  some 
great  task,  Mr.  Baleigh  bade  me  call  in  my  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  listen  to  something  he  had 
"on  his  mind  to  say." 

The  bantering  tones  did  not  altogether  harmo- 
nise with  the  grave,  almost  mournful  look  that 
accompanied  them,  but  the  demon  of  distrust  was 
asleep  that  day,  and  faith  folded  her  white  wings 
over  a  trusting  heart 

"  Mara,  I  must  leave  Well  Park  to-morrow, 
and  ere  I  go,  there  is  something  you  must  know, 
tomething  you  should  have  known  sooner,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Baleigh  after  a  short  pause. 

A  fluttering  speculative  wonder  as  to  what  this 
weight/  secret  might  be,  but  still  no  fear,  no  sus- 
picion of  evil  crossed  my  mind.     • 


"  Mara,  tell  me  plainly;  have  you  no  faint  per- 
ception of  the  state  of  matters  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  know  not  to  what  you  refer ;  I 
am  no  necromancer,  but  pray  don't  tell  me  any- 
thing terrible  in  this  dismal  place ;  wait  until  we 
get  out  into  the  sunshine/'  I  pleaded,  quite  amazed 
that  I  had  to  overcome  the  diffidence  I  felt  always 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baleigh. 

My  new  playfulness  seemed  to  distress  him,  and 
I  shrunk  back  into  my  habitual  reserve ;  neither 
did  this  please  him. 

"  Nay,  Mara,  the  longer  I  withold  the  truth 
from  you,  the  more  you  will  despise  me  in  the  end. 
It  is  better  told,  poor  child,  and  it  must  be  now, 
and  here." 

Some  pecuniary  loss,  a  change  of  fortune  or  of 
plans;  perhaps  a  necessity  to  go  abroad  again 
shortly ;  any  one  or  all  of  these  contingencies 
might  involve  the  mighty  secret.  I  almost  hoped 
fickle  fortune  had  played  him  false,  that  I  might 
prove  to  him  my  devotion ;  and,  full  of  this  bene- 
volent hope,  I  turned  to  him  to  hear  what  I  more 
than  anticipated. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  he  leaned  heavily  against 
a  crumbling  portion  of  the  ruin.  I  was  all  impa- 
tience now  for  the  secret  which  it  affected  him  so 
much  to  disclose,  fondly  believing  I  could  know 
nothing  that  would  mar  my  great  happiness,  or 
lessen  my  love  for  him. 

"lama  coward  at  heart,  Mara,'9  said  he,  with 
a  sickly  attempt  at  a  smile.  "  Aye,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  coward."  His  looks  made  me 
tremble ;  but  there  is  no  fear  in  love.  I  drew 
near  him,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  laid  my 
hand  upon  his  arm,  entreating  him  to  trust  me 
now  as  hitherto,  and  I  believe  I  said  nothing  could 
change  me. 

"What  nothing?"  said  be;  "though  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  deceived  you,  and  had  led 
you  to  believe  a  lie  ?" 

I  looked  fearlessly  in  his  face.  "  You  are  but 
trying  me,'*  said  I,  "  but  pray  let  me  into  this 
wonderful  seoret,  for  I  am  a  true  daughter  of  Eve." 
I  was  blind,  blind,  wilfully  blind. 

The  lightning's  stroke  bad  been  more  merciful. 
It  might  have  scathed  and  scorobed  the  frail 
perishing  body,  but  it  would  have  let  the  spirit  go 
free.  The  blow  which  love's  hand  dealt  was  more 
cruel;  it  darkened  the  gloomy  prison,  and  bound 
in  heavier  chains  the  captive  beating  its  light  wing 
against  the  iron  bars  of  despair. 

He  loved  me ;  but  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone ; 
the  beat  of  life  is  frozen  up,  and  its  quickening 
pulses  stand  still.  Mind  and  memory  flee,  but 
consciousness  remains.  I  do  not  seem  to  breathe, 
and  yet  I  live.  I  am  not  mad,  I  am  perfectly 
calm  and  collected ;  I  know  where  I  am,  I  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  rain  again  pattering  heavily  among 
the  leaves ;  and  that  rain,  as  it  comes  scurrying 
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slant- ways  across  the  moor,  fascinates  me.  I  can* 
not  take  my  eyes  away.  I  needs  mast  watoh  it, 
safely  housed,  as  I  am  from  the  storm.  How  it 
•cares  the  silly  sheep ;  making  them  huddle  closer 
together  I  How  it  pelts  the  poor  berdshoy,  and 
senas  him  scampering  off  for  shelter  1  How  it 
bows  down  the  lofty  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  and 
drenches  the  wayside  flowers  1  All  this  I  note 
with  a  strange  interest.  Bat  I  have  no  feeling,  no 
power  to  move  or  speak.  I  may  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  stone  statue,  for  any  power  I  have 
to  use  the  faculties  X  have  given  me. 

A  shadow  comes  between  me  and  the  rain,  a 
tall  form  cowers  and  kneels  before  me,  and  a  voice 
low  and  pleading  floats  back  upon  my  dulled  senses 
like  a  strain  of  home  musio  in  a  foreign  land. 

Again,  more  distinct,  more  thrilling.  'lis  but 
a  whisper  this  time,  but  it  reaches  the  frozen 
heart,  and  stirs  its  quivering  strings. 

I  hear  my  name  tenderly  called ;  I  am  not  alone ; 
Mr.  Raleigh  is  beside  me.  It  is  his  voice  I  hear 
—he  love's  me  I  His  arm  shelters  me  now  and 
for  ever  from  the  rude,  bitter  blast  I  am  sad  and 
very  weary,  and  I  lay  my  head  upon  that  strong 
arm,  and  there  I  weep  tears  that  save  me  from 
madness. 

He  does  not  speak,  and  it  is  well  *,  the  surcharged 
heart  must  relieve  itself  or  burst — the  reeling 
brain  have  time  to  recover  the  shock  which  has  so 
nearly  destroyed  its  fine  balance.  Tears,  tears, 
blessed  relief !  I  must  have  gone  mad  had  I  not 
wept. 

He  spoke  no  word  of  comfort ;  he  sought  not 
to  soothe  the  wild  passion  of  the  soul.  He  folded 
me  oloser  in  his  arms,  and  suffered  me  to  weep 
like  a  wayward  ohild  upon  its  mother's  breast.  He 
loved  me  I  Why  that  terrible  agony — this  wild 
sorrow  wearing  itself  calm  with  muoh  weeping  P  I 
could  never  be  his  1  With  much  memory  it  came 
back — that  bitter,  bitter  knowledge ;  and  then  I 
broke  from  his  arms,  and  clung  to  the  mouldering 
walls ;  for  there  was  no  strength  left  in  me. 

The  blast  had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  glad  sun- 
shine returned  to  obase  away  all  remembrance  of 
the  passing  cloud.  The  mocking  sunshine — it 
seemed  to  smile  upon  my  misery;  a  thousand 
times  rather  would  I  have  gone  forth  in  the  bitter, 
pelting,  pitiless  blast,  than  faced  smiling  nature 
rejoicing  in  her  restored  tranquillity  with  my 
clouded  spirit  and  heavy  heart. 

There  was  a  magie  in  his  voice  still,  and  the  old 
spell  was  yet  upon  me.  I  listened  to  his  pas- 
sionate words  of  love,  I  roused  myself  to  listen, 
and  shook  off  the  dull  stupor  that  enthralled 
thought  and  mind.  I  bad  loved  him  through  loug 
weary  wintry  years;  before  God  I  had  honoured 
this  man,  and  made  him  the  object  of  idolatry.  I 
would  not  yield  him  up  to  another ;  my  heart  re- 
fused the  sacrifice.  Why  was  my  life  to  be  a  con- 
stant abnegation  of  self  P  What  was  my  sin,  or 
the  sin  of  my  father's  house,  that  I  was  called  upon 
to  make  sueh  fearful  expiation  P  Had  I  not  suf- 
fered enough  already  P    My  life  had  been  a  wintry 


day,  was  it  to  dose  in  gloom  and  darkness  ?  Ne 
be  loved  me.  Be  of  good  cheer  poor  heart,  at  i 
thine  yet,  and  thine  he  shall  be  for  ewer,  tfcoajEk 
another  claim  the  right  to  walk  by  his  side  thtcuji 
life. 

I  could  never  be  his  1  He  had  said  It  ;  and  no* 
was  I  the  tempter,  seeking  to  secure  my  ewi 
happiness  at  the  cost  of  his  honour.  It  wan 
fearful  straggle,  a  terrible  conflict  beti 
tending  emotions.  Love  and  pride- 
principle — whilst  sophistry  urged  her  plsosdfe 
arguments  to  defeat  self-viotory. 

I  could  never  be  his,  he  had  said  it.  Itva 
well  he  did,  for  human  power  is  weakness,  and  a 
the  hour  of  temptation  I  might  hare  ehosesi  hap- 
piness at  the  cost  of  another's  misery. 

I  rose  up  resolute  and  strong — the  rock  of  m 
strength  was  pride.  Another  held  him  in  tsraB, 
to  her  he  owed  his  allegiance,  and  hononr  held  his 
to  his  plighted  word.  He  had  mocked  me,  with  a  fie 
deceived  me ;  he  loved  another,  and  I  was  rejected ; 
so  whispered  pride,  and  triumphed. 

To  get  rid  of  this  vexing  world,  to  slip  qsvtfr 
away  and  be  forgotten — to  sleep  and  be  at  peace 
— that  was  all  my  desire  now,  death  my  hose, 
the  grave  my  quiet  refuge  from  life  sad  si  As 
thousand  ills.  But  to  live  was  my  appointed  lot, 
to  "  suffer  and  be  strong  ;'*  was  I  not  named  ts 
bitterness?  By  a  stern  necessity,  Well  Park 
must  still  be  my  home.  I  was  bound  in  the 
trammells  of  servitude,  and  as  a  hireling  most  ac- 
complish my  day.  I  could  not  refuse  to  fulfil  the 
term  of  my  engagement.  It  were  a  base  rettra 
for  the  kindness  of  years,  to  leave  Mrs.  8t  Glair 
unprovided  with  one  to  supply  my  place  under 
present  circumstances.  Oh,  to  have  been  free- 
free  to  wander  at  will — to  seek  out  some  lone 
spot,  where  to  hide  my  misery  from  prying  eyes. 

Baek  to  Well  Park.  There,  surrounded  by  si 
that  enhanced  remembrance,  to  learn  the  hard 
lesson  of  forgetfulness.  Mr.  Raleigh  was  cruel,  very 
cruel. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

I  must  have  dissembled  well,  for  Mrs.  8t.  Chir 
congratulated  me  on  my  improved  looks ;  her  keen 
glance  was  satisfied,  she  could  not  see  beneath  tfe 
smiling  mask.  8he  was  better  and  more  cheer/id 
than  she  had  been  since  Charlie's  death.  " I  hare 
been  thinking  of  the  past  much  to-day,  Mara/* 
said  she,  "  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  hive  been 
all  this  while  mourning  as  those  who  have  no 
hope."  No  hope,  my  heart  re-echoed.  "In  this  v/e 
have  sinned,  yielding  an  angry  resignation  dis- 
pleasing to  the  disposer  of  events ;  hut  He  it 
merciful  to  forgive  erring  nature  if  we  acknowledge 
our  trepasses.  Well  Park  has  stood  in  the  cloud 
of  His  displeasure,  and  a  worse  evil  may  cone 
upon  us,  Mara ;  from  this  day  we  will  mourn  no 
more  for  our  lost  one." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  forget,"  said  I. 
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"  I  spoke  not  of  forget  fulness,  Mara,"  said  Mrs. 
>t.  Clair.  "Forget  Charlie!*'  a  wistful  smile 
tole  over  her  pale  face.  "  We  may  assume  old 
raja,  and  yet  bold  him  in  our  hearts.  Sydney 
eaves  'Well  Park  to-morrow,  I  believe.  To-night 
we  shall  all  meet  as  when  the  boy  was  with  us, 
tnd  you  shall  siug  me  the  songs  he  liked  best ; 
Sydney  is  fond  of  music." 

Mrs.  St.  Glair  was  a  woman,  she  had  a  mother's 
heart.  She  could  show  compassion  and  kindness 
to  all  ;  even  to  the  thankles?,  she  was  gentle  and 
forbearing.  Why  not  unburden  my  heart  to  her. 
She  would  not  compel  me  to  act  a  false  part — to 
mask  misery  under  the  hollow  mockery  of  mirth. 
The  words  were  on  my  lips  that  would  have  re- 
vealed all ;  ere  they  were  spokeu,  Mr.  Raleigh 
stood  by  his  mother's  side,  and  I  had  to  leave  on 
my  -various  duties. 

Again  we  met  as  in  the  old  time,  in  the  dusky 

dreamy  twilight.    Once  more  he  stood  beside  me, 

turning  the  leaves  of  his  favourite  songs,  his  smile 

was  the  smile  of  old ;    he  called  me  by  my  name, 

I  yielded  to  the  spell,  it  was  a  wild  mad  joy  that 

glittered  in  mine  eyes  and  sent  the  blood  coursing 

through  my  ?eins — a  fearful  joy — snatched  from 

blaek  despair,  false  and  delusive  as  the  shining 

mirage  in  the  desert,  or  the  gloworm's  lamp  in  the 

wanderer's  path.      I  suppose  I  sang  better  than 

usual.      Mrs.  8t.  Clair  suspended  her  needle   to 

listen,  Mr.  Raleigh  seemed  more  surprised  than 

anything  else,  he  muttered  something  about  heart- 

lessness,    and  turned  away  disappointed,  when  I 

rattled  through  the  gayest  lightest  lays  I  could  lay 

my  hands  upon. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  folded  past  her  work,  and  I  rose 
from  the  piano ;  it  was  almost  dark.  He  was 
leaning  against  the  window  sill,  but  wan  and  white 
he  looked  even  in  the  moon's  sickly  gleam.  Had 
I  pained  him  by  a  levity  that  was  forced  and 
unreal  ?  Did  he  doubt  if  ever  I  had  loved  him  P 
The  heart  yearned  to  go  back  to  its  idolatry  and  the 
shrine  of  its  deepest  devotion.  He  came  forward  to 
say  good  night. 

"  Prayers  first,"  interposed  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 
The  servants  were  summoned.  When  Mr. 
Raleigh  was  at  Well  Park,  be  read  the  evening 
lesson.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
this  night  more  than  another,  neither  did  Jie  seem 
to  think  there  was.  I  bowed  my  knee,  but  there 
was  no  worship  in  my  heart.  1  could  acknowledge 
God  in  His  goodness,  but  when  He  visited  me  with 
chastisement,  I  hardened  my  heart. 
"Goodnight,  Mara  1" 

Bo  calm !  so  unmoved  1  so  dispationate  1  and 
he  leaving  Well-Park  on  the  morrow !  It  was 
better  to  part  thus,  when  I  could  never  be  his. 
My  hand  lay  clasped  in  his,  he  drew  me  nearer 
him,  and  eojapelled  me  to  meet  his  gaze,  I  strug- 
gled, hut  he  held  me  fast.  I  was  as  nothing  in  his 
iron  grasp. 

"  Mara,' '  he  said,  "  I  could,  not  make  you  mine 
without  compromising  my  honour.  I  believed  honour 
dearer  to  me  than  happiness  ;  I  recant  my  error. 


Mara ;   be  dearer  than  all  others  ere   for  e  ve  r- 
more." 

Mr.  Raleigh  had  a  habit  of  playing  with  his 
watch  guard  when  abstracted  or  thoughtful j  the 
gold  clasps  gittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  as  he 
worked  the  light  elastic  cord  round  bis  finger,  a 
petit  locket,  carelessly  appended,  fell  to  the  ground, 
It  caught  my  eye,  and  I  sprang  forward  and  lifted 
it.  A  round  ring  of  raven  hair  lay  within  it,  glossy 
and  shining.  A  quick  sharp  pang  shot  through  my 
heart,  as  I  asked  whose  is  this  P  The  answer  sealed 
my  doom. 

".It  was  hers  whom  you  have  supplanted 
Mara/1 

I  could  never  be  his — the  angel  of  our  desti- 
nies had  sworn  it. 

The  glittering  love  token  lay  before  me ;  it 
flashed  up  like  an  accusing  spirit ;  I  thought  how  I 
had  been  deceived,  that  tiny  baubla  stirred  up 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  I  spoke  bitterly,  taunt- 
ingly, in  my  rage,  of  one  who  had  done  me  no 
wrong.  Mr.  Raleigh  would  have  acted  a  coward's 
part  bad  he  allowed  the  innocent  to  be  falsely 
aspersed.  But  it  maddened  me  to  hear  him  pro- 
tect and  defend  her,  to  whom  honour  bound  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  word.  I  would 
not  be  soothed  and  eajoled,  cheated  as  I  had  been ; 
wronged  and  cheated  as  I  was,  I  would  not  yield 
neither  forgive. 

Farewell !  it  was  said,  and  he  was  gone — gone 
in  bitterness,  gone  for  ever.  I  held  my  breath  to 
catch  the  echo  of  his  departing  footsteps  ;  all  was 
still,  and  an  horrible  darkness  crept  over  my  sou). 
The  moon  withdrew  her  light,  the  stars  went  out 
and  the  dull  heavy  stupor  of  death  seemed  to  creep 
slowly  over  my  heart.  The  grey  dawn  awoke  me 
where  Mr.  Raleigh  had  left  me;  the  morning  air  blew 
ohill  and  sharp,  but  the  burning  fire  within  soothed 
my  heart.  He  was  gone,  lost  to  me  for  ever  ; 
would  I  never  see  him  more  F  Yes,  I  had  resolved 
to  see  him  yet  again.  We  had  parted  coldly, 
parted  never  to  meet  again.  I  had  hoped 
against  hope,  and  now  all  was  over,  an  d,  we  were 
strangers.  He  was  to  leave  Well  Park  early.  I 
crept  into  the  conservatory ;  there  I  should  see 
him,  perhaps  he  would  take  that  path  out — it  was 
nearer,  and  sometimes  he  passed  that  way.  The 
perfume  of  the  flowers  sickened  me,  and  I  crept 
under  the  thick  shadow  of  an  aooacia  tree,  there 
to  bide  his  coming.  The  heavy  hours  wore  on,  the 
servants  were  astir,  but  I  was  safe  in  my  green 
hiding  place ;  day  brightened,  what  if  I  missed 
him  ?  The  stable  boy  went  by  whistling. 
I  heard  Selina  pawing  the  grave),  and 
Hector,  the  watch  dog,  barking  a  boisterous 
greeting.  The  scent  of  flowers  eame  stronger, 
and  a  draught  of  air  shook  the  broad  leaves  around 
me.  I  knew  old  Duncan,  the  gardener's  heavy 
step ;  he  went  his  morning  rounds  amongst  his 
flowers,  and  passed  out  again  without  a  glasee  at 
the  accacia  tree.  At  the  front  door  Mr.  Raleigh 
met  him.  He  bade  old  Duncan  a  cheerful  good 
morning,  and  directed  his  attention  to  a  drooping 
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rose  bosb.  I  pat  aside  the  heavy  branches  that  I 
might  look  upon  him  for  tbe  last  time ;  be  lingered 
a  few  moments  amongst  the  flowers,  watching  tbe 
saddling  of  bis  horse,  impatiently  beating  the 
tender  leaves  with  his  riding  whip  the  while;  when 
bis  prancing  steed  was  ready  for  him  to  mount,  a 
glowing  smile  was  on  bis  face,  as  if  be  were  glad 
to  leave  Well  Park  and  its  moody  remembrances. 
He  passed  close  by,  and  in  his  haste  he  partially 
dashed  aside  the  cumbersome  branches  which 
sheltered  me ;  bat  they  closed  more  thickly  around. 
I  stretched  out  my  arms.     He  was  gone ! 

I  mast  have  given  Winter  a  terrible  fright  as  I 
rushed  in  bareheaded  and  damp  with  morning  dew. 
She  shut  her  Bible  and  rose  to  meet  me,  and,  as  I 
tottered  forward,  opened  her  arms,  and  took  me  to 
ber  heart.  Some  there  are  who  say  that  culy 
education  refines  and  elevates  human  nature,  and 
that  only  upon  the  porcelain  of  human  ware  is  to 
be  found  the  stamp  of  true  nobi'ity.  Ah,  coarser 
clay,  too,  bears  the  Maker's  stamp.  Education 
gives  polish,  but  nature  dowers  her  favourites  with 
heaven's  own  gifts,  though  she  cradles  them  in  a 
bard  resting-place,  and  sets  them  low  in  the  social 
aeale.  The  silent  tear  of  rough  affection  speaks 
to  tbe  heart,  when  the  elegantly  worded  whisper 
of  condolence  falls  coldly  on  the  ear. 


CHAPTER  LVHI. 
Fob,  days  a  dull,  achiug  headache  oppressed  me ; 
the  slightest  noise  was  distressing,  and  light  was 
painful.  One  morning,  in  attempting  to  get  up, 
a  dizziness  came  over  me,  and  the  room  spun 
round,  and  suddenly  became  darkened.  I  remem- 
bered no  more,  but  Mrs.  St.  Clair  told  me,  many 
weeks  afterwards,  that  I  had  been  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  that  Winter  bad  been  sent  for  to  nurse 
me.  She  said,  when  Dr.  Wilcox  pronounced  me 
able,  I  should  be  sent  to  Max  Mare.  I  was  sim- 
ply acquiescent ;  my  ideas  were  confused,  and  I 
could  not  connect  langour  and  debility  with  bap 
piness  and  trust.  But  the  beclouded  intellect 
gradually  cleared ;  memory  drew  back  the  veil  of 
forgetfulness,  and  revealed  the  reality  which  made 
all  plain.  I  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sleep  with 
the  romance  of  youtb  in  my  heart,  and  to  have 
awaked  with  the  practical  sense  and  experience  of 
age.  The  buoyancy  of  youth  was  gone ;  disap- 
pointment had  chilled  tbe  heart,  and  it  no  longer 
beat  responsive  to  hope.  Grave  wisdom  sat  in 
council  where  mad  folly  bad  ruled,  and  showed 
the  past  an  extravagant  dream — a  vain  delusion — 
an  error  in  judgment,  demanding  expiation  and 
repentance.  I  had  gone  down  to  the  dark  river's 
brink  weary  of  life's  heavy  load,  and  from  the 
borders  of  the  silent  land  I  was  driven  back  to 
acknowledge  my  sin,  and  to  find  mercy.  I  seemed 
to  have  lived  a  long  lifetime  of  experience  and 
care  since  I  lay  down,  I  felt  so  old  and  changed. 
And  yet  everything  was  the  same.  Well  Park 
bad  not  lost  its  summer  beauty  of  leaves,  aud 


flowers,  and  sunshine.  Charlie's  bird  sang  ga% 
as  ever.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  not  altered  ;  ber  step 
was  no  feebler,  though  her  tones  were  kinder. 
Wiuter's  cheek  had  its  old  bloom,  and  Mr.  Baldgk 
— but  be  belongs  to  the  past — the  bright,  deceitful 
past,  nevermore  to  be  remembered. 


CHAPTEB  L1X. 
Cousin  Nellii  claimed  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  prowbe, 
and  I  was  sent  to  Max  Mare.  I  was  glad,  and 
yet  sorry,  to  leave  Well  Park ;  for  I  had  a  strange 
presentiment  that  I  would  return  no  more.  I  was 
eager  to  go,  and  yet  loth  to  depart ;  for  Well  Park 
was  home,  and  a  new  life  and  an  unknown  pais 
stretched  beyond  it. 

I  was  to  start  early,  *ud  Mrs.  St.  Clair  wonid 
have  me  to  retire  long  before  tbe  usual  boar. 
Immediately  after  prayers,  she  bade  aie  good  nigh*, 
and,  I  suppose  touched  by  my  feebleness,  kissed 
me.  It  was  an  unusual  demonstration  of  affection, 
and  strengthened  the  conviction  that  I  was  leaving 
Well  Park  for  ever.  I  went  to  take  a  last  look  into 
Charlie's  room.  All  his  things  were  unchanged,  just 
as  he  had  left  them  ;  and  it  seemed  bard  to  think 
"  he  was  not  there."  A  little  dust  bad  gathered 
on  his  books,  and  his  couch  was  empty.  A  cold 
air,  like  the  chill  of  death,  swept  through  tbe  rooms. 
In  the  silent  night  I  wandered,  like  a  pale 
ghost,  through  the  familiar  haunts  of  Well  Park, 
and  the  wailing  winds  sighed  Iohabod !  Iebabod ! 
I  was  to  begin  a  new  life  on  the  morrow — to  leave 
tbe  ark  of  refuge,  and  to  launch  oat  rudderless  oa 
a  troubled  sea.  Mora, — bitterness  indeed  was  thy 
lot! 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  grey — tbe  first  day 
of  my  new  life.  I  had  done  with  the  past ;  I  bad 
awoke  from  its  foolish  dreams,  and  no  lingeriag 
trace  of  its  memories  from  henceforth  most  dwell 
in  my  heart.  Suiely  not  to  live  again  only  to  self 
had  I  been  brought  back  from  the  confines  of  the 
tomb.  I  was  weakness,  but  I  prayed  for  strength; 
tbe  future  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  the  promise 
for  that  day  was — "  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  the  darkness." 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  called  me  into  her  room  before 
I  left.  She  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  stronger- 
chatted  pleasantly  about  my  journey,  gave  me  many 
kind  messages  to  Cousin  Nellie,  and  detained  aw 
until  the  last  moment  beside  ber. 

"  It  seems  strange  that  yon  should  be  leaving 
Well  Park  on  my  birthday/'  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair; 
"  and  yet,  what  difference  should  that  make  t  Go, 
Mara,  and  forget  past  sufferings  in  tbe  sunshine  of 
Max  Mare.     Good  bye,  my  dear!" 

Those  cold  grey  eyes  rested  with  a  softer  ex- 
pression upon  me.  I  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
the  jewelled  hand — looked  back  a  long,  long,  last 
lingering  look,  and  the  gates  of  Well  Park  closed 
upon  me— for  ever  I 
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CHAPTEfcLX. 

Cousin  Nellie  came  bounding  forward  to  meet 
me.  The  battle  was  fought — the  white  flag  of 
peace  was  unfurled — and  Captain  Lester  had  re- 
turned amongst  the  tictorious.  There  was  joy  and 
rejoicing  on  every  hand. 

Mr.  Scott's  consent  was  won,  and  the  wedding 
preparations  were  already  commenoed.  Eleanor 
was  fluttered  and  happy.  Aunt  Marion's  chidings 
at  times  disheartened  the  poor  child,  and  when 
Miss  Scott  dwelt  with  severity  on  the  extreme 
heartlessness  and  utter  selfishness  of  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day,  poor  Eleanor  would 
shrink  away  like  a  guilty  thing,  with  her  bright 
face  clouded,  and  such  a  look  of  misery  depicted 
thereon,  that  even  Miss  Scott  repented  of  her 
harshness,  and  was  fain  to  retract  her  aspersion, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  silly  little  thing  had  too 
much  heart. 

Eleanor's  trosseau  occupied  Miss  Scott's  chief 
attention.  She  had  the  ordering  and  managing  of 
everything ;  but  Miss  Scott  was  fitted  for  action. 
Eleanor  roamed  about  like  a  free,  happy  child ;  the 
wedding  preparations  gave  her  no  concernment, 
and  but  for  the  untiring  energy  of  Aunt  Marion 
matters  never  would  have  been  brought  to  a  con- 
summation in  time.  The  little  witch  declared 
there  was  no  hurry,  and  when  Captain  Lester,  at 
Aunt  Marion's  suggestion,  remonstrated,  she  play- 
fully assured  him  that  Aunt  Marion  had  left  no- 
thing for  ber  to  do.  Eleanor  had  duties  which 
she  would  not  neglect  for  pleasure,  and  Captain 
Lester  had  added  to  these  since  his  return  to 
Rockville.  It  pleased  him  most  to  know  that  the 
chosen  of  his  heart  would  co-operate  with  him  in 
all  his  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry. 
Rockville  had  been  neglected  and  mismanaged  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  and  Capt.  Lester  found  much 
to  improve  and  reform  on  taking  possession  of  the 
estate;  but  an  indomitable  will  and  unflagging 
energy  might  enable  him  to  conquer  difficulties 
and  attain  results  of  which  a  less  persevering  mind 
would  have  despaired. 

Captain  Lester  did  nothing  by  proxy.  He  did 
not  entrust  to  the  discretion  and  zeal  of  others 
that  which  he  resolved  upon  carrying  into  effect. 
Whether  it  were  a  great  enterprise  he  contemplated, 
or  a  trifling  modification  of  existing  arrangements 
he  proposed,  he  would  work  out  Lis  own  plans  un- 
assisted, and  accomplish  his  purposes  solely  by 
his  own  indefatigable  perseverance.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  all  he  attempted,  because  he  took  the 
right  method  of  dealing  with  difficulties ;  he  had 
converted  by  conviction,  and  convinced  by  incon- 
trovertible proofs  that  were  not  to  be  withstood,  and 
endeared  himself  to  aH  classes  so  that  there  was  not 
man,  woman,  or  chiM  near  Rockville  who  did  not 
honour  and  lore  him.  Captain  Lester  seemed  the 
good  genius  of  Rockvilte.  A  church  and  school  were 
springing  up,  with  an  institution  here  and  a  library 
there,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  benefit  of  his 
society.  Comfortable  dwellings  for  the  hard- 
working and  industrious  were  to  be  reared  by  his 


liberality.  From  the  first  moment  when  he  had 
set  foot  in  Rockville  he  had  determined  on  his 
course,  and  under  burning  skies  he  had  promised, 
if  he  fell  not,  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 

Captain  Lester  came  often  to  Max  Mare.  Mr. 
Scott  rather  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  future 
son-in-law.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  thoroughly 
practical,  money-making,  and  not  a  little  vain  of 
his  success  in  life,  which  he  delighted  to  attribute 
to  his  own  painstaking  endeavours  and  prudent 
oversight.  Captain  Lester's  philanthropic  princi- 
ples he  approved,  but  "every  man  for  himself"  was 
his  own  motto ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  any  indi- 
vidual's well-being  and  happiness  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  liberality  of  his  wealthy  neigh- 
bour. Every  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  Mr.  Scott  had 
proved  that  unassisted  effort,  through  individual 
energy  and  industrious  perseverance,  could  raise 
itself  from  obscurity  and  indigence  to  wealth  and 
importance.  Mr.  Scott  liked  to  boast  of  what  he 
had  accomplished  in  thirty  years.  He  had  no 
aristocratio  pride ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  the 
world  that  he  had  made  his  own  position,  and 
fought  his  way  up-hill  single-handed. 

Thus  argued  Mr.  Scott;  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  though  he  purposely  pointed  allusions 
at  Captain  Lester.  Mr.  Scott  seemed  jealous  of 
the  young  soldier's  popularity ;  but  the  lover  saw 
only  good  will. 

Merrily  the  preparations  for  the  young  bride's 
departure  went  on.  The  bridal  day  drew  near, 
and  I  must  needs  stay  to  see  "  Cousin  Nellie"  wed. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair's  consent  was  easily  obtained ; — the 
little  witch  hardly  needed  to  plead  "  the  last  re* 
quest"  of  Eleanor  Scott. 

Cousin  Nellie  was  decked  in  her  bridal  robes ; 
the  orange  wreath  was  placed  upon  her  brow,  and 
a  costly  veil  floated,  like  a  gossamer  oloud,  around 
her.  She  Btood  in  her  transcendant  beauty  trem- 
bling and  blushing  as  though  it  were  indeed  her 
bridal  day,  while  Aunt  Marion  stept  back  and  sur- 
veyed the  result  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  improve— neither  fold 
to  arrange  nor  blossom  to  alter.  She  waa  aa  em- 
bodiment of  loveliness,  replete  with  grace.  I 
could  have  gazed  upon  her  for  ever ;  but  a  feeling 
of  sadness  oame  over  me,  and  tears  blinded  my 
vision.  Weakness  is  iafeotious ;  so  Aunt  Marion 
sobbed  aloud,  and  Eleanor,  startled  and  amaaed, 
hastily  flung  off  her  marriage  robes.  Her  maid 
folded  them  past; — the  bridal  day  waa  ytt  distant. 


CHAPTER  LXL 
"You    didn't  expect  to   meet   me    here,  Miss 
Austin  f " 

"Good  heavens!— Isaac  Welsh  at  Max  Maref" 
"Remarkable  coincidence! — Real  pleasure  to 
renew  old  friendship," 

Was  I  dreaming P     Ah!  it  was  no  shadowy 

2  d 
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ghost  that  soared  me !  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  was  a 
substantial  concentration  of  humanity.  But  how 
came  he  to  Max  Mare?  He  explained.  Mr.  Scott 
old  friend — business  transactions — had  renewed 
former  acquaintance,  and  it  had  resulted  in  an  in- 
vitation to  Max  Mare.  I  fervently  hoped  business 
would  curtail  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh's  visit — for  I 
dreaded  his  evil  influence. 

To  my  horror,  Mr.  Welsh  renewed  his  odious 
attentions  openly,  and  when  I  repulsed  him  with 
indignatioo,  he  laughed  in  my  face  in  open  defiance, 
and  told  me  plainly  he  would  not  be  again  rejected. 
I  would  have  claimed  Mr.  8eott's  protection ;  but 
a  terrible  inuendo,  carelessly  uttered  in  my  hearing, 
and  purposely  intended  for  my  ear,  kept  me  in  fear 
of  the  man.  He  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
weighty  secret,  which  would  bring  desolation  and 
ruin  upon  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting.  He 
had  come  purposely  to  Max  Mare,  he  coolly  in- 
formed me,  to  reconcile  love  or  obtain  revenge. 
Alas  1  he  held  a  fatal  talisman — a  necromancer's 
wand,  a  single  stroke  of  which  could  work  misery 
and  ruin.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Isaac  Welsh, 
thinking  to  cajele  me  into  compliance  with  his 
wishes,  and  knowing  that  he  possessed  some  facts 
oonnected  with  my  early  history  which  I  had  been 
left  in  ignorance  of,  exaggerated  truth  to  suit  his 
purposes.  I  wrote  to  Winter,  begging  her  to  keep 
nothing  back  of  all  she  knew ;  and  I  managed  to 
keep  my  hateful  lover  in*  abeyance  until  Winter's 
letter  came. 

There  was  no  loop-hole  of  escape.  Mr.  Isaac 
Welsh  had  not  strained  truth,  and  he  gave  me  to 
know  that  upon  my  resolution  depended  the  hap- 
piness of  two  beings  whom  I  loved  as  my  life.  He 
kept  me  in  perpetual  dread ;  for  be  was  an  occa- 
sional tippler,  and  over  his  wine  dangerously  com- 
municative. He  pressed  his  suit.  I  knew  that 
there  was  no  alternative,  no  rescue.  Eleanor's 
marriage  day  was  close  at  hand. 

One  day  he  followed  me  into  the  conservatory. 
There  was  to  be  a  large  dinner  party  at  Max  Mare 
that  evening,  and  I  wanted  flowers  for  Eleanor  to 
wear.  My  evil  spirit  possessed  me,  and  I  haughtily 
repulsed  him.  He  had  sought  me,  to  know  my 
decision.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  receive  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh's  love  speeches  with 
oomplacenoy.  He  rudely  pushed  his  old  claims, 
and  I  met  them  in  the  spirit  of  defiance.  He 
turned  upon  me  a  look  of  deadly  hate,  that  made 
me  cower  and  quail ;  but  I  would  not  yield.  He 
menaced  me  with  instant  discovery;— I  beard 
approaching  footsteps,  and  fled. 

Fearful  that  he  might  put  his  terrible  threat 
into  execution,  I  sought  an  opportunity  of  con- 
ciliating my  offended  lover;  but  no  opportunity 
was  granted.  He  kept  aloof;  but  I  knew  I  should 
meet  him  in  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  T,ttt. 
Captain  Lestkb  was  amongst  the  early  arrivak 
Mr.Scott  seemed  proud  of  bisanughter*8  bridegroca, 
and  resolved  to  do  honour  to  his  future  son-in-law 
before  his  guests,  most  of  whom  were  known  ts 
Captain  Lester.  Mr.  Welsh,  however,  waa  a 
stranger,  and  I  noticed  that  Captain  Lester  seanei 
slightly  annoyed  at  his  repeated  attempts  to  esta- 
blish acquaintance,  although  he  was  too  welUbrei 
to  resent  this  familiarity  openly  at  thai  time.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  my  former  cosi- 
ness and  attract  Mr.  Welsh  from  Captain  Letter; 
but  I  had  ceased  to  oharm.  Captain  Lester  bsi 
fascinated.  That  was  nothing  new ;  sad  yet  I 
trembled.  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  sat  late  over  his  i 
Captain  Lester  followed  the  ladies  almost 
diately,  and  I  was  inexpressibly  relieved. 
was  unusually  gay  that  evening.  8he  danced  abost 
like  a  spirit  of  light,  all  sunshine  and  gladness. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  white,  and  Miss  Scott  say, 
she  reminded  her  of  a  water  spirit  she  had  read  of 
— one  Undine — and  all  agreed  Eleanor  should  be 
named  anew;  but  Captain  Lester  was  contest 
with  his  bride  of  earth. 

They  were  waltzing  together  when  a  noisy  group 
drowned  the  music  and  stopped  the  dancers.  Mr. 
Scott,  flushed  with  wine,  and  seemingly  much  ex- 
cited, was  foremost.  He  walked  straight  up  to 
Captain  Lester,  dragging  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  along 
with  him. 

"  Captain  Lester,"  said  he,  in  a  load,  firm  voice, 
"  this  gentleman  has  thought  fit  to  propagate  a 
piece  of  infamous  scandal  concerning  you  at  my 
table ;  you  are  here  to  vindioate  your  own  rigbu, 
and  to  demand  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman," 

It  was  the  general  impression  that  Mr.  Scott 
had  indulged  rather  freely ;  but  he  was  not  addicted 
to  intemperance,  and  his  present  excitement  seesaed 
rather  the  result  of  ill-natured  indignation  than  the 
impetus  of  wine.  There  was  a  death-like  silence, 
and  Eleanor  stood  transfixed — a  marble  stains. 

With  dignified  calmness  Captain  Lester  turned 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh,  who  stood  gating  about  him 
in  a  bewildered  manner. 

"  Some  other  place,"  he  muttered,  in  answer  to 
Captain  Lester's  questioning  look. 

"No,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  ScoU ;  «  yon  though* 
fit  openly  to  asperse  a  gentleman  whose  intended 
relationship  to  my  daughter  is  no  secret;  that 
gentleman  happens  to  be  my  guest  at  present,  sad 
no  guest  of  mine,  sir,  shall  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity." 

This  rather  rambling  speech  of  Mr.  Scotfa  did 
not  tend  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  or  to  exptahi 
the  affront  done  to  Captain  Lester.  The  latter 
gentleman  alone  seemed  unmoved.  His  tall  com- 
manding figure  towered  above  his  in^gtifi^ 
calumniator,  and,  as  if  he  thought  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  imputa- 
tion levelled  against  him  by  one  so  greatly  ma 
inferior,  he  begged  that  the  peace  of  Max  Man 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  so  contemptible  a  cans* 
It  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  o( 
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Captain  Lester;  but  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  fortified 
his  courage  with  a  few  extra  bumpers,  was  resolved 
on  instant  satisfaction. 

"  Yon  are  mighty  cool,  Captain  Lester,"  said 
be,  doggedly,  "  but,  by  heaven !  if  any  one  tried  to 
slander  my  dead  parents,  I  would  make  him  prove 
his  words,  or  take  the  conseqaenoes  where  he 
stood  r 

Captain  Lester's  hand  involuntarily  closed,  as  if 
he  meant  to  inflict  its  weight  on  Mr.  Welsh. 

"Softly,"  interposed  Mr.  Soott— "  the  verdict 
before  the  sentenoe.  It's  small  satisfaction  to  stop 
a  man's  mouth  without  chance  of  confession." 

Turning  with  quiet  dignity  to  Mr.  Welsh,  Capt. 
Xjester  requested  his  company  in  the  library. 

"  8ettle  your  difference  where  you  please,  gen- 
tlemen*" said  Mr.  Scott,  "  but  before  you  go,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  concerned,  let  Mr.  Welsh 
recant  his  vile  insinuation,  or  prove  Captain  Lester 
a — a — bastard,  if  he  can." 

Miss  Soott  was  removed  hysterically-disposed  ; 
the  ladies  followed,  until  only  Eleanor  and  myself 
were  left.  I  could  not  move,  nor  withdraw  my 
eyes  from  Captain  Lester's  face.  The  proud  blood 
■uranted  tc  his  forehead.  He  stood  for  an  instant 
stunned ;  then,  as  with  a  sudden  impulse,  sternly 
demanded  an  instant  apology  from  Mr.  Soott. 
Eleanor  sprang  forward,  and  caught  her  father's 


"  Don't  quarrel  with  papa,  Arthur,"  she  pleaded. 
"WbatP  you  here,  NellP"  said  her  father. 
"  Go,  pretty  one,  and  when  the  business  in  hand 
is  settled,  we  shall  drink  a  flowing  bumper  to  the 
future  happiness  of  Captain  Lester  and  his  fair 
bride." 

"Father — it  is  unlike  you  to  listen  to  vulgar 
sjeanda),''  said  Eleanor ;  "  Captain  Lester — it  is 
beneath  your  dignity  to  notice  the  aspersions  of  a 
stranger." 

"Not  so  fast,  young  lady,"  interposed  Mr. 
Isaac  Welsh,  suddenly  finding  his  voice.  "My 
business  is  certainly  not  bravado,  and  I  don't  go 
with  a  olanking  sword  at  my  side ;  but  I  don't 
usurp  the  lawful  privileges  of  another  man.  My 
name's  Isaac  Webb — that's  no  lie ;  and  my  father 
don't  need  to  rise  out  of  the  grave  to  prove  it." 

"Come,  now,  Welsh;  don't  treat  us  to  any 
more  of  your  damning  hints,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Scott ;  "  let  us  have  plain  speaking,  sir.  Either 
make  good  your  insinuations  respecting  Captain 
Lester,  or  make  what  apology  the  Captain  de- 
mands." 

"  As  Captain  Lester  observes,"  commenced  Mr. 
Isaac  Welsh,  with  his  habitual  smirk — 

"Don't  quote  me,  sir,"  interposed  Captain 
Lester;  "and  what  you  have  to  say  about  me, 
say  quickly.'' 

Mr.  Isaac  Welsh's  fortitude  rather  gave  way  as 
he  encountered  young  Lester's  wrathful  eye.  He 
had  evidently  mistaken  his  man.  Hitherto  he  had 
only  met  him  in  his  character  of  lover  to  fair 
Eleanor  Scott;  but  now,  there  was  that  in  the 
dark  eve  bent  upon  him  that  blanched  bis  cheek, 


and  made  him  repent  his  rashness.  He  had  no 
ohoioe  left,  however.  Either  he  must  retract  his 
assertions,  and  make  himself  a  liar,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  man  he  had  outraged,  or  prove,  beyond 
question,  a  fact  which  never  seemed  to  have  ex- 
isted— so  far  as  Captain  Lester  knew. 

I  feared  to  move  or  speak ;  and  yet,  when  I 
saw  the  confident  smirk  with  which  my  hateful 
lover  prepared  to  answer  Captain  Lester,  I  resolved 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  silence  him.  Too 
late !  Captain  Lester  stood  between  us,  and  with 
fearful  distinctness  I  heard  Welsh  say — 

"  Captain  Lester — you  have  no  more  legitimate 
claim  upon  your  honourable  father's  lands  than 
that  young  lady  standing  near  your  bride." 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  me,  but  I  was 
powerless  to  speak  or  move.  Captain  Lester 
evidently  doubted  the  speaker's  sanity,  but  I  knew 
these  were  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  I 
was  Captain  Lester's  sister.  Mr.  Scott  seemed 
to  regret  that  he  had  noticed  his  half-tipsy  guest's 
insinuation.  The  group  of  gentlemen  gathered 
around  Captain  Lester  suddenly  dispersed.  Dis- 
concerted, though  not  convinced,  Eleanor  clung  to 
her  father,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
(Would  she  forsake  her  lover  ?) 

Proof  was  loudly  demanded.  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh 
was  prepared.  He  sobered  under  the  searohing 
glances  around  him ;  his  coolness  returned,  and 
he  gave  a  clear  narrative  to  show  that  Captain 
Lester  was  an  illegitimate  son,  and  the  sister  of 
Mara  Arthur  Austin. 

Captain  Lester's  firmness  never  forsook  him. 
When  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  had  done  speaking,  he 
confronted  him  so  olosely  that  the  informant  in- 
stinctively drew  back. 

"Who  you  are,  I  know  not,"  said  he;  "you 
presume  to  know  facts  which  the  dead  only  can 
disprove ;  but  if  there  be  a  link  of  the  chain  by 
which  you  connect  events  wanting — if  an  iota  of 
what  you  pretend  to  prove  turns  out  false,  you 
shall  answer  severely  for  this  calumny.  Upon 
your  own  head  be  the  consequences." 

The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  speaker  oonvinced 
everyone  that  this  was  no  idle  threat ;  all  felt  that 
Isaac  Welsh  was  a  man  in  danger,  unless  research 
confirmed  his  statements. 

"None  here  have  any  doubt  of  Captain  Lester's 
legitimacy/'  said  a  gentleman  standing  near  Mr. 
Scott. 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Soott;  "and  if 
there  exists  a  suspicion,  Captain  Lester  doubtless 
can  produce  inoonteatible  proofs  of  his  lawful  son- 
ship  to  the  late  Honourable  Arthur  Lester.  The 
marriage  day  will  not  be  delayed  in  producing 
evidence." 

Eleanor  raised  her  head  when  her  father  spoke ; 
she  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  finished,  she 
went  up  to  Captain  Lester  with  a  smile  of  perfect 
assurance. 

"Whatever  happens,"  she  murmured,  "  my 
place  shall  be  by  your  side,  dear  Arthur." 

Mr.  Isaao  Welsh  slunk  away,  and  Mr.  Scott's 
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guests,  one  by  one,  dropped  off,  until  Captain 
Lester  only  was  left. 

"  Will  you  come  to-morrow,  Arthur  P"  Eleanor 
asked. 

"  Not  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  daj,  dearest.  I 
may  have  to  go  to  London.*' 

"Cannot  your  business  wait  until — "  8he 
blushed. 

" 1  fear  not,"  said  Captain  Lester,  smiling  down 
upon  his  timid  young  bride.  "  Tour  father,  as  a 
man  of  business,  Eleanor,  will  like  all  preliminaries 
settled  before  marriage." 

"This  affair  of  to-night  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  intended  journey,  has  it,  Arthur  P" 

"What  about  it,  lover 

"  Because,  you  know,  it  ean  make  no  difference 
whether—" 

"  Mara  be  Captain  Lester's  sister  or  no — eh, 
lo?e  of  mine  P  So  fair  a  bride  and  such  a  charm- 
ing sister  were  too  rich  a  boon  for  one  poor 
mortal,"  said  Captain  Lester,  gaily. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Captain  Lesteb.  did  not  come  again  to  Max 
Mare  until  the  night  before  the  bridal.  He  went 
straight  to  the  library,  and  was  closeted  with  Mr. 
Scott  for  hours.  Eleanor  watched  and  listened  for 
Captain  Lester's  step  in  vain.  At  length  she  was 
sent  for.  8he  trembled  so  violently  that  I  had  to 
support  her.  The  library  door  was  half  open,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  catching  a  glimpse  of  me  as  I  parted 
with  Eleanor,  beckoned  me  within. 

"Stay  with  Eleanor,  Miss  Austin,"  said  he; 
"  you  seem  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  business. 
She  would  be  the  better  of  some  of  your  firmness, 
however/' 

Eleanor  walked  straight  to  Captain  Lester's 
side.  There  was  no  hesitation ;  she  who  a  few 
moments  before  had  trembled  so  violently  now 
stood  with  erect  form,  and  bent  an  inquiring  glance 
upon  her  father. 

He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  and  finally  requested 
Captain  Lester  to  speak  to  his  daughter. 

I  would  have  withdrawn,  but  a  beseeching  glance 
from  Eleanor  detained  me. 

Very  gently  Captain  Lester  explained  that  it 
was  expedient,  for  certain  reasons,  that  their  mar- 
riage should  be  delayed. 

"Do  you  wish  it,  Captain  Lester?"  asked 
Eleanor. 

"  Your  father  thinks  it  is  better  so,  dearest." 

"For  a  time,"  put  in  Mr.  Scott. 

"What  conditions  render  this  change  of  purpose 
expedient  P"  asked  Eleanor. 

"  The  fact  is,  Nellie,"  began  Mr.  Scott,  clearing 
his  throat,  "Captain  Lester,  desires— I  mean,  we 
think  it  better  that  all  doubts  or  mystery  on  any 
point  whatever,  should  be  cleared  up  before  enter- 
ing  upon  a  new  life,  or  forming  new  relationships. 
Do  you  understand,  my  dear  P* 


"  Not  very  clearly,  papa," 

"Captain  Lester  finds  some  obstacles  ia  ta§ 
way,  that  hinder  his  proofs  of  legitimacy  fern 
being  established  for  a  period."9 

"Why  should  our  marriage  be  delayed  en  ft* 
account,  papa  P" 

"  For  obvious  reasons,  Nellie.** 

"  I  should  like  to  know  them." 

"I  don't  choose  that  my  daughter  aftoati 
marry  a — " 

She  sprang  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  ha. 

"  Hear  me,  papa.  I  am  Captain  Lester's ;  jw 
gave  me  to  him,  and  t  shall  never  be  another's.* 

She  went  back  to  Captain  Lester's  side. 

Mr.  Scott  was  astounded.  From  a  timid,  eHst- 
fng,  shrinking  child,  Eleanor  was  suddenly  trass- 
formed  into  a  spirited  and  resolute  woman,  firelf 
asserting  her  own  will.  She  would  not,  at  fcer 
father's  command,  annul  her  engagement  to  Capt 
Lester ;  argument  and  entreaty  were  alike  vim. 

"  This  is  your  doing,  Captain  Lester,"  said  3k. 
Scott,  angrily.  "  My  daughter,  unto  this  momest, 
never  opposed  her  father's  lightest  wish.*9 

"  Were  my  duty  not  divided,  I  would  obey  yot 
still,  papa." 

"  Xou  have  picked  up  a  few  of  your  loref*s  fhie» 
sounding  phrases,  Nell ;  but  they  won't  go  JftR 
with  me,  my  girl.  I'm  rough  spoken,  but  Fm  &= 
honest  man,  and  I  understand  honourable  deals? 
best." 

Captain  Lester's  cheek  crimsoned,  but  be  turned 
to  Eleanor. 

"My  love,  this  painful  interview  were  best 
ended.  I  had  hoped  to  call  you  mine  to- motto  v, 
Eleanor,  but  a  stronger  will  than  ours  determfres 
man's  purposes.  Be  patient,  dear  one,  and  hare 
faith  in  the  future." 

"  Lester — you  will  never  give  me  up  f* 

"  All  will  come  right  in  the  end,  Eleanor ;  (hea 
shall  I  claim  my  bride." 

Mr.  Scott  was  softened.  "Captain  Lester," 
said  he,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  bear 
you  no  personal  ill-will.  I  have  always  found  yon 
a  true  gentleman,  and  to  no  one  would  I  dor 
readily  entrust  my  daughter's  happiness,  tleaaor 
is  yours  when  you  return  to  claim  her,  Artto 
Lester,  beyond  the  slanderer's  power  to  question." 

"  You  set  much  value  on  a  name,  sir,"  said 
Captain  Lester. 

"Yes;  a  good  name  is  better  than  riches  to 
men  of  business,  sir ;  it's  a  chart  to  respectability, 
a  passport  to  distinction.  I  wouldn't  give  a; 
unsullied  name,  though  it  came  of  a  plain  stook, 
for  all  the  titles  of  royalty.*' 

"  Would  not  Captain  Lester,  by  any  other  name, 
be  received  into  your  favour,  papa  P"  asked  Eleanor 
"It  is  the  man  you  honour." 

Mr.  Scott  darted  a  keen  glance  at  Captain  Let- 
ter, then  at  his  daughter. 

"  You  are  bewitched,  Nellie,  and  don't  kaov 
what  you  are  talking  about ;  but  that  neither  of 
you  may  mistake,  I  give  you  once  for  all  to  ante- 
stand,  that  he  is  a  scoundrel  who  would  offer  as 
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anocent  girl  a  less  honourable  name  than  the  one 
he  bears." 

Eleanor  bad  stepped  between  her  father  and  her 
over — for  at  the  word  scoundrel  Captain  Lester's 
elf-command  seemed  for  a  moment  to  forsake  him. 
The  daughter's  love  eloquently  pleaded  for  the  fa- 
her,  and  Lester  was  pacified. 

"  Farewell,  Eleanor  (  When  we  meet  again  it 
fill  be  to  part  no  more.  Have  faith  in  the  future, 
ove ;  all  will  come  right  in  the  end." 

He  was  gone ! 


CHAPTEB  LXIV. 

U  ah*  ley  cold  and  motionless,  the  blood  trickling 
bam  her  pale  face,  the  father  was  touched — his 
syea  g&atenod. 

"Poor  girl!"  said  he;  "  God  knows  I  would 
tot  willingly  vex  that  loving  little  heart !  Ah ! 
why  da  not  men  weigh  consequences  !  The  ini- 
quity of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children,  to 
me  third  and  fourth  generation.  Better  die  now, 
Eleanor,  than  live  to  owe  an  illegitimate  birth- 
right." 

8he  seemed  dead.  Her  head  had  struck  a  pillar 
in  falling,  and  for  hours  she  continued  insensible. 
When  consciousness  returned,  she  looked  inqui- 
ringly from  one  face  to  another,  and  passed  her 
hand  dreamily  across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect 
her  wandering  seaaes.     Suddenly  she  started  up. 

"  Is  Captain  Lester  with  papa  f  Oh,  no,  no— 
I  remesaher  it  all  now ;  he  is  gone,  and  1  shall 
never  see  him  more." 

It  was  the  wail  of  a  broken  heart.  She  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility,  and  the  watchers  wept 
through  thai  long,  dark  night.  The  lamp  died 
out;  Miss  Scott,  overcome  with  grief  and  slumber, 
dosed  in  her  arm  ehair,  and,  impatient  for  the 
dawn,  I  sat  measuring  time  by  the  great  dock  in 
the  hall  In  the  stillness,  every  stroke  of  the 
pendulum  reverberated  with  painful  distinctness. 
As  I  listened,  I  thought  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a 
horse's  feet.  Creeping  softly  to  the  window,  I 
drew  up  the  curtain.  The  first  streaks  of  light 
were  lscing  the  severing  clouds  in  the  east. 

The  grey-eyed  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 

And  darkness,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 

From  forth  day's  pathway. 
A  startled  bird  flew  back  to  its  nest.  There  was  a 
leap  and  a  bound,  and  in  the  spreading  dawn  a 
riderless  horse  returned  to  Max  Mare.  My  heart 
heat  louder  than  the  hall  clock.  I  let  fall  the 
curtain,  and  went  back  to  Elesnor's  couch.  Her 
bead  was  raised  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  her 
straining  eyes  were  bent  on  the  window. 

"Has  Captain  Lester  returned,  Mara?  I 
thought  I  heard  Corsair,  but  I  suppose  I  have  been 
dreaming.* 

The  blue  eyes  closed  again  wearily,  and  a  tear 
•to  e  from  under  their  long  silken  fringes. 

It  is  no  dream — it  is  Corsair ;  but  where  is 
^tain  Lester? 


CHAPTER  LXV. 
▲  littbb  for  me.    I  know  that  hand-writing,  but 
my  heart  does  not  leap  up  as  it  once  did.    The 
spell  is  broken. 

It  is  a  matter-of-fact,  business  letter,  I  did 
not  expect  Mr.  Raleigh  would  write  me,  and  sin* 
cerely  regret  the  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
necessary.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  is  dead.  She  died  as 
my  grandmother  died — suddenly ;  but  unattended 
and  alone.  Mr.  Raleigh  does  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars ;  so  I  know  not  if  he  was  at  Well  Park 
when  his  mother  died.  He  evidently  thiuks  I 
have  no  longer  any  interest  in  what  relates  to 
Well  Park.  It  is  a  cold,  brief,  praotical  letter, 
beginning  "dear  friend"— a  form  of  address  I 
dislike.  I  care  not  to  give  it  a  second  reading, 
and  toss  it  aside  to  resume  my  watch  by  Eleanor's 
bed* 

Eleanor  is  asleep ;  I  will  answer  Mr.  Raleigh's 
letter  now.  It  relates  chiefly  to  business  matters, 
and  I  know  this  much  of  business — that  it  de- 
mands promptitude. 

I  lay  that  cold,  concise  letter  before  me,  and 
determine  to  imitate  it  in  my  reply.  I  believe  I 
succeed.  It  is  a  fair  transcript.  In  the  postscript 
I  direct  my  things  to  be  sent  to  Max  Mare.  The 
letter  is  sealed  and  addressed — my  last  letter  to 
8ydney  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  LXVX 
It  is  a  dsy  all  sunshine.     The  sky  is  blue  and 
cloudless — a  day  of  peace  and  beauty. 

Eleanor's  marriage  day  ! — and  everything  is 
ready.  The  bridal  robes  are  laid  out :  but  tears 
are  drenching  the  white  blossoms,  aud  the  long, 
trailing  veil  reminds  one  of  a  shroud.  Where  are 
the  bridesmaids  F  Where  lingers  the  bride  P  I 
hear  no  sounds  of  revelry — no  rejoicing  as  befits 
the  day  !  The  sun  has  reached  his  meridian  splen- 
dour ;  there  is  a  glory  around  Rockville ;  I  see 
the  glittering  domes  towering  in  the  distance. 
There  is  sunshine  on  the  leaves,  sunshine  on  the 
flowers,  sunshine  in  many  hearts ; — but  darkness 
and  sorrow  in  ours. 

Eleanor's  marriage  day!  It  has  passed  in 
silence  and  sorrow.  The  wedding  guests  have 
forgotten  the  day — so  says  the  weeping  bride. 
But  she  is  watching  for  Lester ;  she  knows  he  will 
come. 

The  sun  is  down,  and  cloudy  night  draws  closer 
her  curtains;  but  she  still  keeps  watch,  and 
listens. 

"  The  hour  is  past,  Mara,  the  day  is  gone ;  but 
I  know  he  will  come!" 

Who  shall  tell  her  of  a  riderless  horse  at  early 
dawn,  aud  a  dead  lord  coffined  in  Rockville  P 


CHAPTER  LXVH. 
Captjjh  Lister  was  laid  in  the  grave  of  his 
fathers.    No  proof  of  his  legitimate  right  to  sleep 
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there  was  sought  for  or  required.  There  was  a 
slight  mystery  connected  with  his  death.  An 
early  worker  in  the  fields  had  seen  s  horseman 
dashing  along  at  a  fearful  speed  across  the  moor. 
He  clambered  a  height  to  watch  the  daring  rider. 
There  was  a  desperate  leap — a  fearful  plunge— and 
when  the  cloud  of  dust  swept  past,  a  riderless 
horse  and  a  dead  master. 

Captain  Lester  was  a  skilful  horseman ;  Corsair 
was  a  thorough-bred,  and  his  master's  chief  fa- 
Tourite.  Alas!  that  his  first  false  leap  should 
have  been  fatal  to  his  owner  i  Bat  what  could 
have  taken  Captain  Lester  abroad  at  that  hour  P 
What  meant  such  fearful  haste  ?  All  was  well  at 
Max  Mare,  and  his  groom  was  not  at  Rockviile ; 
so  that  none  guessed  the  true  explanation  of  that 
morning's  ride  to  death — a  villain's  revenge,  a 
father's  reproaoh,  and  a  wounded  spirit.  Stung 
by  the  insults  heaped  upon  him,  Captain  Lester 
mounted  his  horse,  and  left  Max  Mare.  There 
was  a  crimson  spot  on  his  cheek,  and  an  unnatural 
glitter  in  his  eye.  Reckless  and  uncaring,  he 
would  give  Corsair  the  rein,  and  the  high-spirited 
animal,  nearing  Rockviile,  dashed  along  at  its 
topmost  speed,  stumbled,  and  threw  its  master. 
Such  was  the  general  belief,  as  death  was  instan- 
taneous. But  why  did  Corsair  return  to  Max 
Mare  P  Why  did  he  not  keep  his  way  homewards  P 
There  is  a  mystery  in  horses,  too. 

The  heir  next  of  kin  was  a  distaut  relative — a 
clergyman,  believed  to  have  gone  abroad  as  a  mis- 
sionary some  years  ago.  He  was  recalled,  and 
came  to  Max  Mare— a  ministering  servant.  This 
new  proprietor  who  came  into  the  cloud  that  lay 
over  Rockviile,  was  Mr.  Durward. 


CHAPTER  LXVHL 
Evik  her  sad  watch  keeping — at  earliest  dawn, 
and  through  the  hours  of  the  night — with  strain- 
ing eyes  that  never  closed,  and  patience  that  never 
wearied.     Oh !  it  was  pitiful !  moat  pitiful ! 

"  I  know  be  will  come — not  yet,  not  yet,  but  I 
know  he  will  come !" 

Nothing  would  divert  her  from  the  window. 
She  grew  weaker,  and  the  couch  was  wheeled  into 
her  favourite  corner,  from  whence  Rockviile  was 
plainly  distinguishable.  It  was  strange  she  never 
slept.  She  would  lay  silent  for  hours ;  but  the 
white  lids  never  drooped  over  the  wandering  eyes. 

She  was  very  gentle,  and,  apprehensive  of  giving 
i  rouble,  would  keep  her  lonely  watch  without  dis- 
turbing others.  When  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
pale,  tearful  faces,  she  would  smilingly  chide,  say- 
ing— "  Have  faith  in  the  future — he  will  come  !** 
When  her  father  came,  she  would  eagerly  question 
him.  "  Have  you  heard,  papa  P  Not  yet  P  It 
seems  a  loug,  long  time — does  it  notP  But  I 
know  he  will  come !" 

Change — it  was  the  last  remedy,  Tbey  took 
Iter  from  place  to  place — to  sunny  France — to 
music  Italy— to   many  far-off  lands — hoping  that 


distance  and  time  would  bury  old  memorif*,  ta 
bring  back  joy  and  peace.  But  'neath  ekn&i 
skies  she  kept  her  lone  watch — through  the  d* 
less  day,  by  the  starry  night,  she  listened,  ■ 
watched,  and  waited.  When  the  dew  lay  ottl 
flowers,  and  the  vesper  bell  died  faintly  ntl 
ear,  she  prayed,  and  hoped,  and  believed—"! 
will  come!    I  know  Lester  will  come!* 


CHAPTER  T.TTX. 

All  is  at  last  made  plain— the  mystery  heap 
over  my  birth  is  cleared  up.  I  am  Cent  Leaw 
sister,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Erie  Lesta 
Mr.  Durward  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  & 
fact;  also,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Seotlo 
my  mother  was  a  wife.  Oh  1  if  Arthur  had  lin 
to  be  my  brother — to  believe  in  me  as  a  slater  !- 
which  it  may  be  that  he  never  did,  but  nay  ta 
died  scorning  me  as  a  tool  in  his  trial 

Mr.  Durward  disclaims  his  right  to  BoeWk 
and  I  am  installed  therein.  He  is  still  the  ki* 
friend  of  old,  and  changing  years  have  tones* 
him  lightly.  His  face  is  bronsed,  his  hair  s  sWe 
lighter ;  but  he  is  not  changed  in  aught  ebe.  Be 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  abroad  again-  I  a» 
this  with  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart  I* 
less  self-dependent  now.  My  star  of  strengtl  as 
failed  me—I  have  no  faith  in  the  future.  It  > 
cheerless  and  lonely  ungilded  by  love's  rays,  ty 
heart  is  empty — emptied  of  its  former  idols;  s» 
I  despised  a  true  friend  who  is  lost  to  me  for  ere- 
Mr.  Durward  is  anxious  to  leave  Bnglaad;* 
comes  to  Rockviile  tomorrow  for  the  bsttis* 
To  suffer  and  be  strong— that  is  my  appointed  tt. 
He  is  going — my  comforter  my  friend.  I  ■* 
meet  him  with  a  smile,  and  catch  the  tone  of  to 
lightly-spoken  farewell.  I  know  how  he  *®** 
— I  remember  the  last  parting  long  ago.  I* 
changed  since  then,  but  he  knows  it  not 


CHAPTER  t.yt. 
Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  disappeared  suddenfyfo*^ 
Mare,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  sioce;»^ 
business  transactions  with  Mr.  Scott  tared » 
unsatisfactory,   probably  the  dread  of  ap** 
hastened  Mr.  Welsh's  departure.    Jto  Seott* 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  regret  {**?*] 
migration.    His  plausible  manners  and  «*flDl7J 
address  had  been  rather  successful  in  ***''£. 
favour.    Miss  Scott  found   Mr.  IsaafiW* 
sympathetic  friend — one  who  took  so  «*** 
trials  which  had  blighted  youth,  and  *"y 
spirit  once  buoyant  and  gay.     As  Misi  W* j 
a  snug  little  fortune  at  her  own  dispel,!*  **j 
to  say  what  might  have  resulted  in  s  wett-fr*^ 
sympathy.    Miss  Seott  certainly  took  a  nuM 
of  Mr.  Welsh's  delinquencies,  until  she  *£! 
his  ungallant  flight,  when  a  little  change  W* 
expedient  to  ward  off  a  nervous  attack.  »*" 
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events,  however,  had  doubtless  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  depress  the  poor  lady,  and  as  Mr. 
Isaac  Welsh  was  never  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Miss  Scott,  it  is  probable  that  his  true  character 
bad  been  revealed  to  her. 

Miss  Scott  obtained  a  piece  of  news  which  she 
hoped  would  interest  Eleanor — Mr.  Raleigh  was 
shortly  to  be  married  to  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  many  years,— a  distant  relative 
of  his  own.  Miss  Scott  had  met  this  lady,  who 
was  still  beautiful,  although  past  her  youthful 
prime, — cold,  haughty,  and  supercillious  to  a 
fault,  Miss  Scott  said.  the  bride  elect  had  not 
impressed  Marion  favourably,  that  was  evident. 
I  recalled  the  portrait  in  the  unused  room  at  Well 
Park — the  cold  mocking  face  smiling  at  my  misery. 
For  an  instant  I  lifted  the  veil  to  glance  once 
more  upon  the  past.  It  was  a  blank !  I  needed 
faith  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  LXXL 
"  At  Fentril  House,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Colin  Car- 
stairs,  Esq.,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  Robert  Riddle, 
Esq./'  &c,  &c. 

Mrs.  Riddle's  generalship  or  man's  inconstancy 
— which  had  won,  I  wondered  P  The  "  angel  girl" 
of  Colin's  early  affections  has  been  soon  forgotten. 

Winter  has  been  to  Seaoot.  Rose  Cottage  is 
shut  up ;  Tom  Breeze  is  married — another  proof 
of  man's  inconstancy.  Mrs.  Breeze,  now  a  widow, 
has  gone  to  visit  her  new  daughter  in  London. 
Winter  says  she  is  greatly  taken  with  the  bride. 


I  have  just  parted  with  Mr.  Durward.  I  meant 
to  have  shut  myself  up  and  indulged  in  the  luxury 
of  a  good  cry ;  but  Winter  is  sitting  at  her  window, 
and  although  I  passed  by,  and  nodded  to  her,  she 
takes  no  notice.  She  is  in  a  brown  study,  looking 
rather  cross ;  but  I  venture  in,  notwithstanding. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Winter?" 

"  I  ain't  thinking,  Miss  May ;  I'm  trying  to 
look  forward,  but  my  eyes  are  failing — I  can't  see 
nought  plain." 

"  Shall  I  read  your  fortune,  Winter  P" 

"  Miss  May — I  ain't  in  a  mood  for  such  witchery. 
Things  don't  happen  as  they  ought." 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Durward,  Winter  P" 

"  No ;  but  he's  gone,  I  reckon.  It  don't  make 
no  odds,  however." 

Winter  was  hurt;  she  had  put  on  her  best 
cap  to  take  farewell  of  him. 

"  Mr.  Durward  is  not  going  abroad,  Winter." 

"And  he  won't  come  no  more  to  Rockville, 
Miss  May,  I  s'pose,  either?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Winter,  Captain  Lester's  plans 
must  be  carried  out,  and  I  cannot  well  accomplish 
tbem.  I  find,  if  he  had  lived,  many  improvements 
would  have  been  made  upon  Rockville ;  so  I  have 
made  his  papers  over  to  Mr.  Durward,  and — " 

"  Mayhap  we  shall  have  a  wedding  at  Rockville, 
Miss  May." 

"  Hear  me  out,  Winter." 

"That's  the  end  on't,  Miss  May,  and  there  ain't 
no  more  to  be  said." 


SYRIA. 


The  recent  atrocities  practised  in  Syria  have  done 
more  than  the  most  powerful  associations,  the  most 
eloquent  writing,  or  our  interests,  to  bring  that 
country  under  notice.  The  Bible  has  spoken  to 
man  for  centuries,  withont  awakening  for  its  scenery 
the  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  the  Druses, 
Maronites,  and  Moslems.  Syria  is  a  beautiful 
land,  for  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Herroon  raise  their  many  peaks  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  their  sides 
are  dotted  with  villages,  where  man,  driven  from 
the  plains  by  the  scorching  heat,  seeks  a  cool  and 
refreshing  atmosphere. 

People  of  many  creeds  and  countries  meet  in 
Syria.  Warfare  has  for  nigh  forty  centuries 
marred  the  friendship  of  its  settlers.  Sometimes 
tehgion  has  been  the  pretext,  sometimes  disputed 
territory  has  been  the  cause.  At  one  period  in 
recent  history  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  church 
became  oppressive.  That  was  resisted  principally 
by  the  Druses,  when  they  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  English  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  influential 
pwty  of  cither  the  Greek  Christians,  supported  by 


Russia,  or  the  Maronites,  then  in  alliance  with 
France. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  Druses  lately,  but 
not  one  person  out  of  ten  probably  knows  any- 
thing more  about  them  than  that  they  have  mur- 
dered Christians  by  scores,  and  will  murder  them 
by  scores  again  if  they  only  get  the  chance  of 
doing  so. 

Now,  these  Druses  are  a  singular  people,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  to  have  received  or  inherited  from 
them  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  on  which 
has  since  been  engrafted  a  very  strong  branch  of 
Moslemism,  with  a  scarcely  weaker  shoot  of  Pagan- 
ism.  .  There  are  mysteries  and  mummeries  in  their 
religion.  Like  the  Druids  of  old,  they  have 
priests,  or  akals,  as  they  are  called,  who  live  apart 
from  the  laity  in  secluded  places,  termed  chalwets. 
None  but  the  high  priests,  or  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  "  mysteries  of  the  religion," 
are  admitted  into  the  chalwets,  which  are  gene- 
rally situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  consist 
of  small,  neatly  built  houses,  where  the  priests 
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dwell.  The  Druses  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  emirs  or 
princes.  They  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Maro- 
nites  who  are  found  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Lebanon.  The  Druses  are  a  deceitful  race — 
cunning  and  chicanery  are  virtues  among  them. 
They  are,  however,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and 
consider  themselves  in  alliance  with  those  with 
whom  they  eat  salt.  The  Druse  village  of  Abeyh 
stands  at  a  height  of  2,500  feet.  Missionary 
schools  have  been  established  there  for  many  years, 
and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  both  in  Arabic 
and  English. 

Beirut,  or  Bey  rout,  is  a  close,  unwholesome 
town  on  the  coast,  the  houses  crowded  and  dirty. 
From  the  neighbouring  hills  it  has  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, for  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
bound  it  on  one  side,  while  the  grand  Lebanon 
chain  shuts  it  in  on  the  other. 

Tradition  says  that  Beirut  owes  its  prosperity 
to  a  prince  of  the  Druses — the  Emir  Fachr-ed- 
Din.  This  potentate  resided  there,  and  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  opulence  of  the  city, 
building  houses,  laying  out  gardens,  and  exerting 
his  personal,  influence  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
other  lands  to  trade  with  those  of  Beirut.  His 
efforts  were  successful — the  city  flourished.  Its 
situation  was  favourable  to  exportation :  thus  the 
products  of  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon  were  car- 
ried to  Beirut  for  transmission  to  foreign  countries. 
English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Turks,  all  flocked 
to  Beirut  to  carry  on  the  profitable  trade  in  silk. 
And  the  Christians  have  carried  out  the  work  the 
Druse  priuce  began,  for  in  1851  the  population 
amounted  to  40,000  souls.  But  during  the  hot 
season  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  oity  drives  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  villages  on  the 
Lebanon,  where,  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  they 
can  breathe  freely  and  exist  comfortably.  The 
rival  of  the  Lebanon,  running  parallel  with  it,  is 
the  chain  of  Mount  Hermon — a  cluster  of  moun- 
tains of  great  height  and  considerable  extent. 
From  the  various  peaks,  which  'rise  more  than 
9,000  feet,  spring  the  largest  rivers  of  the  distriot, 
rushing  down  the  deep  valleys  and  interstices  with 
fearful  velocity.  The  sides  of  Hermon,  like  Leba- 
non, are  covered  with  villages  and  thriving  cities. 
The  following  beautiful  description  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  modern  author  :* 

You  must,  he  says,  see  Hermon  yourself  to  realise 
the  image  fully.  Some  of  its  deep,  light  green  valleys 
lie  before  me.  Exactly  opposite  is  the  Wadi-Shebah, 
with  the  village  of  Hibarich  on  yonder  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  several  neighbouring  valleys  an  covered 
with  pines  and  shrub  oaks.  Behind  the  first  dark 
green  range  are  seen  the  peaks  of  higher  mountains, 
and  here  the  pine  woods  are  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with 
silver  by  the  snow,  giving  a  wonderful  contrast  by  light 
and  shade.  Behind  these  masses,  and  higher  above 
them  all,  rises  one  broad  summit,  on  which  Test  deep 
masses  of  all  but  eternal  snow,  transformed  by  the 
sunlight  to  a  transparent  pale  gold,  but  with  inter- 
mingled gleams  of  pearly  lustre,  such  as  have  never 
yet  been  expressed  by  painter's  art    This  magnificent 

*  Van  do  Veldt's  "  Syria  and  Palestine.*' 


snowy  peak,  lowering  up  to  heaven's  own  bine,  is  tat 
source  from  whence  descends  the  dew  of  Heroes,  m 
rich  and  fruitful.  The  Arabs  call  the  Hermon  Djetd- 
es-Sjeoh,  the  chief  of  mountains. 

Between  the  chains  of  the  Hermon  and  tat 
Lebanon  stands  Hasbeiya,  with  a  popnhtua  d 
about  6,000  souls.  Of  these  three-fourths  bslosf 
to  the  Greek  church;  1,500  are  Druses;  abca 
500  are  Maronites,  and  100  are  Jews  ;  there  an 
also  about  100  Mahomedans  belonging  to  the  court 
of  the  Emir,  Christian  missionaries  have  tried  ta 
establish  schools  here,  but  great  obstacles  hare  bees 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  priests  of  the  Greek 
church.  At  one  time  the  religious  tyranny  arrives 
at  such  a  pitch  that  the  Bishop  of  Hasbeiya  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  Pasha  that  the  mnegada 
from  the  Greek  church  should  be  brought  back  by 
compulsion  when  all  other  means  failed.  In  con- 
sequence, persecution  of  all  kinds  was  showered  oa 
them.  The  new  converts  were  pelted  with  stosei 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity.  Bra 
their  lives  were  threatened.  At  this  point,  feeHsr 
that  security  was  not  to  be  had  at  Hasbeiya,  the* 
eraeuated  the  place,  and  took  up  their  residence  ia 
one  of  the  mountain  villages.  But  their  Tarioui 
trades  and  means  of  living  could  not  be  followed 
in  that  solitary  place ;  hence  they  were  obliged  te 
return  to  Hasbeiya.  Here  new  terrors  awaked 
them,  for  the  Patriarch  of  Damascus  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church  at  Hasbeiya — ordered  that 
they  should  be  driven  with  scourges  from  lac 
heretic  churches,  aid  compelled  to  return  to  (heir 
own.  His  threats  and  punishments  were  oselrw, 
for  they  still  held  to  their  own  religious  views; 
persecution  was  resorted  to  again  and  again,  una* 
an  edict  from  the  Sultan  ameliorated  their  condi- 
tion, securing  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  granting  a  full  pardon  for  forme 
heretical  offences. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasbeiya  flows  the 
Leontes  river,  dashing  madly  between  gigantic 
rooks  and  fearful  chasms  of  one  thousand  or  more 
feet  in  depth.  There  are  asphalt  mines  in  tan 
distriot,  but  they  can  only  be  worked  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  violent  rains  and  crumbling  nature  sf 
the  soil  preventing  all  winter  labour. 

Tyre  stands  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Leontes.  The  ancient  city  is  but  a  mass  of  mas, 
the  modern  Tyre  being  but  a  small  town  on  the 
anoient  site,  with  a  population  estimated  at  stoat 
3,000  souls.  On  the  south  aide  of  the  city  lies 
the  Mahomedan  burying  ground,  and  in  the  ex- 
cavations of  stones  for  building,  the  ruins  of  tas 
temples  and  towers  of  the  former  city  have  been 
discovered.  Magnificent  columns,  pillars,  and 
statues  lie  buried  there.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
Christian  church  were  also  found  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  city.  The  fragments  at  pre- 
sent standing  are  merely  some  small  portions  af 
the  wall  of  the  choir.  The  v  inner  apace  is  fifed 
with  mean  and  insignificant  hovels. 

On  southwards  is  the  fortress  of  Akka,  haloaf 
iag  to  the  Turkish  Government.    Strangers  art 
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ondacted  over  it  by  a  Turkish  officer,  who  is  not 
bore  receiving  a  small  gratuity  for  his  pains, 
"arther  on  in  the  same  direction  is  K  Lai  fa,  a  small 
own  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  is  dirty 
nd  unwholesome,  and  contained  in  1852  about 
,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  three-fourths  are 
lioslems  and  the  rest  Christians.  The  principal 
ittraction  of  this  place  is  its  safe  harbour.  The 
>av  is  sheltered  by  the  north-western  projecting 
Mint  of  Carmel,  and  offers  a  safe  retreat  for 
»hipe. 

But  Mount  Carmel  is  an  object  of  far  greater 
nterest  than  the  miserable  little  place  at  its  foot. 
3a  the  extreme  north-western  point  of  the  moun- 
tain stands  the  convent.  According  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  this  place  the  prophet 
Elijah  was  himself  the  founder  of  their  order — 
the  Carmelite.  Several  successive  Popes  have 
confirmed  this  assertion,  and  Protestants  may  be- 
lieve as  much  of  it  as  they  please.  The  Carmelites 
pay  peculiar  worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  regarding 
her  as  their  protectress,  and  a  chapel  on  the  moun- 
tain is  dedicated  to  her  honour.  The  monks  point 
out  several  spots  as  the  scenes  of  various  passages 
in  Holy  Writ ;  but  the  authenticity  of  their  in- 
formation may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
their  assertions  on  the  origin  of  their  order. 

The  lives  of  these  isolated  men  have  during 
their  residence  on  Carmel  been  far  from  tranquil. 
First  one  government  and  then  [another  has 
persecuted  them ;  taxes  have  been  levied  on  their 
houses  and  lands  which  they  were  unable  to 
resist,  and  ill-prepared  to  pay.  From  the  Maho- 
medans  they  have  reaped  little  but  robbery  and 
murder.  More  than  once  their  convent  has  been 
partially  destroyed  by  the  Moslem;  and  in  1821 
it  was  blown  up  by  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Akka. 
The  present  massive  building  was  erected  on  the 
ancient  site  in  1827. 

On  the  south  side  of  Carmel  stands  the  village 
of  Athlit.  It  was  once  a  strongiy  defended  and 
important  place.  A  natural  wall  of  rock  runs 
across  it,  and  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of 
towers  and  castles.  The  entrance  to  the  fort 
is  by  a  narrow  passage  cut  through  the  solid 
rock.  Inside  this  natural  line  of  defence  stood  a 
second  wall  of  stones ;  the  whole  of  it  now,  how- 
ever, is  in  ruins. 

There  are  many  villages  of  interest  on  Mount 
Carmel.  The  locality  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  of 
Elijah  has  been  differently  assigned  by  different 
travellers.  The  writer  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  mentions  Bl-Mohhraka  as  the  probable 
site.  El-Mohhraka  is  1,635  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  1,000  above  the  brook  Kishon. 
L£e  almost  the  entire  district  of  the  Holy  Land, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel  is  infested 
with  bands  of  plundering  Bedouins  and  Arabs. 
Travellers  need  to  ward  and  watch,  and  even  be- 
fore the  present  outbreak,  the  lives  of  Christians 
▼no  ventured  into  the  more  secluded  parts  were 
^feom  safe.  The  basis  on  which  Van  de  Velde 
wads  his  arguments  that  Mohhraka  is  the  place 


of  the  burnt  sacrifice  follows : — In  the  Scriptural 
accounts  we  read  that  the  prophet  said — 

"  Now,  therefore,  send  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel 
unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  four 
hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table.  So  Ahab  sent 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel  and  gathered  the 
prophets  together  unto  Mount  Carmel." 

"  Thus,' '  says  Yan  de  Velde  "  in  speaking  of  the 
place  where  the  sacrifice  was  offered— 

It  must  have  been  ample  enough  in  sist  to  contain 
a  very  numerous  multitude.  £1  Mohhraka  must  at 
that  time  have  been  quite  fitted  for  this,  although  now 
covered  with  a  rough,  dense  jungle.  Iudeed,  out  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  spot  better  adapted  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel  to  have  stood  drawn  up  on  than  the 
gentle  slopes.  The  rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  per- 
pendicular wall  of  more  than  200  feat  in  height  on  the 
side  of  the  Yale  of  Esdradon.  On  this  aide,  therefore, 
there  was  no  room  for  the  gazing  multitude  j  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  this  wall  made  it  visible  over  the  whole 
plain,  and  from  all  the  surrounding  heights,  so  that 
even  those  left  behind,  and  who  had  oot  ascended 
Carmel,  would  still  have  been  able  to  witness,  and  at 
no  great  distance,  the  fire  from  heaven  that  descended 
upon  the  altar. 

The  Soripture  furthermore  states  that  Elijah 
repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken 
down,  and  that  he  took  twelve  stones,  and 

With  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  and  he  made  a  trench  about  the  altar,  as  great 
as  would  contain  two  measures  of  seed.  And  he  put 
the  wood  in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and 
laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  said,  fill  four  barrels  with 
water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  on  the 
wood.  And  he  said  do  it  the  second  time.  And  he 
said,  do  it  the  third  time ;  and  they  did  it  the  third 
time.  And  the  water  ran  round  about  the  altar,  and 
he  filled  the  trench  also  with  water. 

Now  here  oomes  a  difficulty,  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  both  believers  and 
unbelievers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
had  been  a  three  years'  drought  at  that  time.  All 
rivers  and  springs  were  dried  up.  The  grass  was 
withered ;  there  was  neither  food  nor  water  for 
the  cattle ;  how,  then,  could  Elijah  have  obtained 
this  plentiful,  and,  as  it  seemed,  wasteful  supply 
for  his  sacrifice  P  Some  persons  have  suggested 
that  sea  water  was  used,  but  this  is  impossible, 
because  the  distance  was  too  great  for  Elijah's 
servants  to  traverse  it  three  times  in  the  given 
time— one  afternoon. 

The  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
Bible  narrative  with  the  incontestable  fact  also 
certified  by  Soripture  was  forcibly  felt  by  Van  de 
Yelve.  We  quote  from  his  work  on  this  point, 
remarking  by  the  way  that  although  books  on 
Syria  have  been  more  recently  written,  none 
perhaps  may  be  taken  as  clearer  or  of  more  un- 
doubted authority.  First,  be  it  observed,  the 
prophet  states,  that  after  the  people  were  con* 
vinoed  of  the  imposture  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
u  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon 
and  slew  them  there/'  This  plainly  proves  the 
sacrifice  to  have  been  offered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  brook  Kishon.  And  here  we  turn  to 
Yan  de  Velde,  who  says— 
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We  saw  no  spring,  yet  here  we  were  certain  the 
place  must  have  been,  fur  it  is  the  only  point  of  all 
Carroel  where  Elijah  could  hare  been  so  close  to  the 
brook  Kishon,  then  dried  up,  as  to  take  down  thither 
the  priests  of  Baal  and  slay  them,  return  again  to  the 
mountain  and  pray  for  rain,  all  in  the  short  space  of 
the  same  afternoon,  after  the  Lord  had  shown  by  His 
fire  from  heaven,  that  He,  and  He  alone,  was  Ood. 
El-Mohhraka  is  1,635  feet  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
1,000  feet  above  the  Kishon.  This  height  can  be 
gone  up  and  down  in  the  short  time  allowed  by  the 
Scripture.  But  the  farther  one  goes  towards  the  middle 
of  the  mountain,  the  higher  he  ascends  above 
the  Kishon,  because  Mount  Carmel  rises  higher 
there,  and  the  plain  through  which  the  river  flows 
runs  lower  down.  Add  to  this  that  the  Kishon  takes 
a  course  more  and  more  diverging  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  ravine  by  which  people  descend  to  the  river's 
bed  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  through,  so  that 
full  three  hours  are  thought  necessary  for  traversing 
the  distance  from  Esfioeh  to  the  stream.  Nowhere 
does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  Mount  Carmel  as 
just  below  El-Mohhraka/1 

Then  he  adds  that  expositor*  have  tried  to  get 
over  this  difficulty  of  the  water  by  placing  the 
tite  nearer  to  the  sea;  but  not  agreeing  with  this 
view,  he  says  that  he  sought  another  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  The  result  of  his  investigation 
he  gives  as  follows  : — 

"We  went  down  to  the  Kishon,  through  a  steep 
ravine,  and  behold,  right  below  the  steep  rocky  waft 
of  the  height  on  which  we  stood,  260  feet,  it  might  be, 
beneath  the  altar  plateau,  a  vaulted,  and  very  abun- 
dant fountain,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tank,  with  a  few 
steps  leading  down  into  it,  just  as  one  finds  elsewhere 
in  the  old  wells  or  springs  of  the  Jewish  times. 

He  furthermore  accounts  for  the  matter  of 
of  this  well  not  being  dried  up  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Possibly  the  water  of  this  spring  may  have  been  con 
secrated  to  the  Lord,  so  as  not  to  be  generally  acces- 
sible to  the  people,  even  in  times  of  fearful  drought. 
In  such  springs  the  mater  remains  always  cool,  under 
the  ahadt  of  a  vaulted  roof,  and  with  no  hot  atmos- 
phere to  evaporate  it  While  all  other  fountains  were 
dried  up,  I  can  well  understand  that  there  might  have 
been  found  here  that  superabundance  of  water  which 

Elijah  poured  so  profusely  over  the  altar 

And  as  for  the  distance  between  this  spring  and  the 
supposed  site  of  the  altar,  it  was  everyway  possible 
for  men  to  go  thrice  thither  and  back  again  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply. 

To  us  this  seems  a  very  clear  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  which  has  surrounded  this  passage. 
Passing  over  8chechem  and  many  places  of  in- 
terest, we  arrive  at  Jaffa,  only  thirty  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  This  city  is  frequently  the  landing 
place  of  Europeans.  The  approach  is  on  the 
eastern  side  through  luxuriant  gardens,  enclosed 
by  tall  cactus  hedges;  on  the  western  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea.  The  highest  point  in  the 
city  is  the  Turkish  castle,  or  what  was  once  the 
Turkish  castle.  It  is  about  190.  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  trade  of  Jaffa  is  extensive. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Jaffa 
of  modern  days  is  synonymous  with  the  Joppa  of 
Scripture.  The  population,  according  to  Van  de 
Velde,  comprises  4,000  Moslems,  2,000  Greeks, 
1,000  Armenians,  and  500    Maronites,  Latins, 


&c.  Other  writers  compute  it  more  Kighly,  d 
make  Jaffa  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  tboosui 
people. 

The  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  slttaj) 
short,  is  difficult  to  traverse,  winding  threagk 
and  over  the  mountainous  district  which  eneoa- 
passes  the  holy  city. 

8o  much  has  been  written  and  said  aW 
Jerusalem  that  a  detailed  account  is  unneeena; 
here.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  sssd 
character  of  Jerusalem  has  quite  disappeaid. 
The  flowing  robes  and  picturesque  eoataae  d 
the  Moslem  float  through  the  city  :  busy  trades 
both  Moslem,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  cam  on* 
ceaseless  traffic.  The  principal  speculation  of  to 
European  settlers  consist  in  letting  lodgings, 
which  are  chiefly  in  request  during  the  sen® 
when  the  pilgrims  flock  to  the  Holy  City— w,i 
few  weeks  before  Easter. 

The  Mahometans  entertain  a  strange  sapersii* 
tion  about  the  «•  Golden  Gate."  They  b«  i 
prophecy  that  some  day  the  Christians  will  ai* 
Jerusalem  by  that  gate  as  victors.  To  parent 
this  catastrophe,  it  has  been  securely  vailed  ty 
a  sentry  being  always  kept  inside.  They  hare 
another  curious  notion,  too.  Near  the  sootk 
eastern  corner  of  the  wall  there  still  remains  tie 
broken  column  of  a  tall  pillar.  On  that,  say 
they,  Mahomed  will  sit  to  judge  the  world. 

The  traveller  southward  from  Jerusalem  rescte 
Hebron.  One  of  the  remarkable  places  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  is  the  well  "Ato-EskauV'or  & 
fountain  of  Eshcol ;  the  water  is  considered  re- 
markably pure  and  good.  Tbe  care  of  MAchpekb 
is  another  of  the  near  and  strange  localities.  At 
present  it  is  covered  with  a  Mahomedan  mosqi*. 
The  population  of  Hebron  has  been  estiosted  * 
from  6,000  to  7,000  souls,  the  greatest  liombtfoi 
them  being  bigoted  Moslems. 

The  desert  of  Ber-Sheba  lies  to  the  &"&*** 
of  Hebron.  Tbe  passage  across  it  is  fraught  f» 
danger  from  the  plundering  bands  of  Arabs.  K** 
Masada— close  to  the  Dead  Sea— the  pr«rf* 
consists  of  bleak  and  barren  rooks,  without  *$ 
of  either  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  fcUot"! 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  desolate  approaches  to  tflj 
ungenial  land.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Tas  * 
Velde:— 

The  Dead  Sea  and  Masada  burst  suddenly  *  J 
view.  The  prospect  was  indescribably  stem  *»■* 
solate,  but  at  the  same  time  sublime.  The  frs** 
forms  of  the  rocks  on  the  foreground,  a  aaedley  «OT 
limestones,  yellowish  gravel,  and  brown  &»gn*fll?M 
lava,  here  piled  up  in  perpendicular  cliftVtb*?  { 
one  above  another  in  flat  strata,  and  y*B*r  S 
asunder  into  frightful  chasms;  between  *tyg\L 
covered  with  a  number  of  small  conical  hills. ,  t»* 
grey,  and  yellow,  all  the  produce  of  the  effect  «**■ 
terranean  fire ;  somewhat  further  oft;  the  dm<#r\ 
pendicular  rocks  of  Masada ;  and  away  over  t*» 
again,  the  bright  blue  mirror  of  the  Dead  3eii*,B 
the  pearly  grey  mountains  of  Moab. 

The  fortress' of  Maaada  is  built  on  ^ 
rising  1000  feet  above  the  Dead  8*  J*J!! 
provided  with  everything  which  would  ih*P* 
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and  make  it  invulnerable  against  a  siege.  There 
were  rain  tanks  and  subterranean  magazines — 
there  was  a  layer  of  soil  for  the  sowing  and  pro- 
duction of  grain  in  case  of  a  protracted  blockade. 
The  entire  enclosure  was  defended  by  a  strong 
fortified  wall  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
this  stronghold  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of 
robbers  ;  they  were  in  their  turn  besieged  by  the 
army  of  Flavins  Silva,  and  rather  than  surrender 
committed  self-immolation,  the  last  man  destroying 
himself.  The  garrison  at  that  time,  it  is  said, 
numbered  960  men. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  almost 
close  to  its  edge,  lies  that  wonder  of  nature — the 
Salt  Mountain.  This  ridge  is  from  200  to  300 
feet  in  height  and  ten  miles  in  length.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  rock  salt,  covered  with  a  ihin 
coating  of  clay  and  lime.  M.  de  Saulcy,  a  former 
traveller  in  Syria,  believed  the  plain  surrounding 
the  Salt  Mountain  to  be  the  ancient  site  of  Sodom, 
but  Van  de  Yelde  discountenances  this  idea. 

He  also  refutes  the  terrific  accounts  which  other 
writers  have  given  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "I  ex- 
pected/9 he  says, 

A  scene  of  unequalled  horror ;  instead  of  which  I 
found  a  lake,  calm  and  glassy,  blue  and  transparent, 
with  an  unclouded  heaven,  with  a  smooth  beach,  and 
surrounded  by  mountains  whose  blue  tints  were  of 
rare  beauty.  I  found  that  it  bears  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  Loch  Awe,  that  picturesque  lake  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is  true,  the  Dead  Sea  has 
no  village  nor  fields  around  it,  nor  woods  nor  castles 
on  its  banks ;  but  as  regards  its  general  features,  the 
blue  sheet  of  water,  the  form  and  colour  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  must  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  im- 
pression which  the  salt  lake  made  on  me  of  the 
terrible  nature  which  other  writers  represent  it  as 
having  made  on  them. 

The  old  notion  that  birds  die  from  the  noxious 
vapours  arising  from  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  fallacy. 
The  reason  why  nothing  living  can  exist  in  its 
waters  consists  in  the  fact  of  their  containing  an 
undue  proportion  of  salt.     Many  theories  have 
been  propounded  concerning  the  Red  Sea ;  Yan 
de  Yelde's  account  seems  to  be  truthful.     He 
writes  that  this  strange  lake  is  about  fifty  English 
miles  in  length,  and  1,300  feet  deep  in  the  middle  ; 
tbat  the  southern  part  is  an  inundated  plaio,  of 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  feet  deep 
at  the  deepest  part,  but  fordable  in  places.     The 
surrounding  mountains  give  evidence  of  some  tre- 
mendous volcanic  agenoy.    That  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  were  once  perfectly  sweet  is  an  incon- 
testable fact,  because  we  know  the  district  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  large  and  populous  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  whose  inhabitants  could  not 
have  existed  without  pure  water.    The  suggestion 
of  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred 
&s  to  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  became  contaminated  is,  that  a  volcanic  com- 
bustion stripped  the  8alt  Mountain  of  the  covering 
of  earthj  which,  when  once  uncovered,  would  with 
Wry  shower  of  rain  send  down  its  saline  particles 
to  the  lake  beneath,  thus  poisoning  its  flood, 
with  every  brook  or  well  in  the  neighbourhood. 


The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  moreover  bitumi- 
nous— large  pieces  of  bitnmen  being  frequently 
found  floating  on  the  surface.  Another  singular 
fact  relating  to  the  Dead  Sea  is,  that  it  lies  1,300 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Probably  t 
may  account  for  the  heated  and  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  it.  The  ascent  from  the 
Dead  Sea  over  the  loose  chalky  hills  is  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Fatigue,  extreme  thirst,  and  pri- 
vation must  be  borne.  Difficulties  of  all  kinds 
accompany  Syrian  travelling.  Let  the  adventurer 
surround  himself  but  with  the  common  oomforts  of 
life,  and  his  baggage  will  excite  the  rapacity  of 
the  lawless  Arab  tribes ;  yet,  should  he  proceed 
without  making  such  preparation,  his  life  may  be 
the  forfeit ;  for  the  desert  is  but  an  inhospitable 
place.  No  land  is  more  interesting  than  Palestine  ; 
few  more  difficult  to  be  explored ;  none  more  la- 
mentably sacrificed  to  ignorance,  fanaticism,  and 
superstition.  Yet  Syria  might  be  made  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  productive  countries  of  the  earth. 
It  is  possessed  of  great  natural  beauties  and  advan- 
tages. The  climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  pro- 
ductive, and  where  man  bestows  the  labour  he 
reaps  an  abundant  harvest.  But  hitherto  there 
has  been  little  security  for  European  settlers.  The 
smothered  hatred  to  the  Christian  race  has  existed 
for  centuries,  needing  but  the  spark  of  "  circum- 
stance" to  kindle  into  flame. 

The  Turk  has  now  held  Syria  for  400  years, 
and  the  fruit  of  his  dynasty  is  visible  in  the 
anarchy,  misery,  and  warfare  of  the  country. 
Where  the  Christian  cross  should  rise,  the  Mos- 
lem crescent  is  the  sign  of  sloth  ;  and  as  long  as 
that  exists  no  improvement  may  be  expected.  For 
the  Christians  to  rely  on  any  future  promises  of 
protection  from  the  Sultan — unless,  indeed,  his 
own  personal  influence  and  power  were  employed 
to  keep  them — would  be  most  confiding  simplicity. 
The  deep  hatred  of  the  Moslem  to  the  Christian 
is  inextinguishable,  and  will  never  cease  to  make 
itself  felt  where  such  demonstration  is  possible. 
The  most  inexorable  laws  once  guarded  the  Ma- 
homedan  people  from  the  Bible  of  the  Christians. 
Death  was  the  punishment  of  their  apostacy.  An 
edict,  emanatiog  from  the  Sultan  himself,  has 
changed  all  that ;  but  a  change  of  law  changes  not 
in  one  generation  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  To 
return  to  some  chief  points  of  Syrian  interest : — 
Gaza  is  still  a  very  beautiful  and  considerable 
town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  olive  grounds  and 
lovely  gardens.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are 
trodden  under  the  sands  on  which  the  present  is 
erected.  The  Gaza  of  our  day  has  four  large 
mosques  and  minarets ;  the  streets  are  irregular 
and  unseemly  built.  The  pomegranate,  date-palm, 
and  other  oriental  plants,  flourish  there,  and  its 
appearance,  viewed  from  the  neigbouring  heights, 
is  beautiful.  As  it  is  under  Turkish  rule,  the  in- 
terior is  no  doubt  filthy. 

Mount  Tabor  is  another  point  of  extreme  in- 
terest. It  is  1,905  feet  in  height.  On  the  top, 
which  consists  of  an  area  of  about  two  miles  and 
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a-half  in  circomference,  once  stood  the  fortified 
city  of  Itabyrion ;  the  ruins  alone  remain.  A  few 
monks  ha?e  taken  np  their  residence  in  this  iso- 
lated place,  where,  if  they  have  not  the  advantages 
of  the  city,  they  do  at  least  enjoy  a  pure  and 
healthy  atmosphere.  There  is  also  an  abundance 
of  good  pure  water,  and  the  soil  is  productive  and 
easy  of  culture.  Flowers  and  shrubs  thrive  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor.  There  are  great 
trees  giving  their  welcome  shade  when  the  Eastern 
sun  pours  down  his  scorching  rays,  and  the  myrtle 
flourishes  on  that  towering  height.  The  view  is 
magnificent,  and  embraces  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Galilee,  Esdradon,  Zebulon,  with  the  chain  of  the 
Hermon,  Mount  Carmel,  the  moutains  of  Samaria, 
and  those  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 

Passing  over  many  other  places  of  interest,  we 
come  to  the  luxurious  city  of  Damascus,  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  200,000,  and  the  city  contains  336  mosques. 
The  Moslems  have  a  tradition  that  Damascus  is 
built  on  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  extreme  beauty 
and  fertility  of  this  grand  town  and  its  suburbs 
favours  the  superstition.  Villages  and  delicious 
gardens,  where  the  apricot  and  walnut  trees  cast 
their  welcome  shade,  and  offer  their  tempting 
fruits,  encircle  Damascus,  while  within  the  build- 
ings every  luxury  which  the  heart  of  man  can 
desire  or  his  money  purchase,  may  be  possessed. 
Meat,  wine,  bread,  fruits,  all  may  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  shops 
are  good;  the  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  lodgings — 
everywhere,  in  fact,  Damascus  is  now  a  luxurious 
abode  of  pleasure  for  those  who  like  to  seek  it 
there;  or,  rather,  it  was,  before  the  present  Syrian 
war,  which  has  stricken  terror  in  the  heart  of 
every  Christian  in  the  East. 

Damascus  is  situated  2,400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  ancient  wall  there  are  few 
remains,  but  there  are  many  fragments  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  ruined  pillars,  and  beautifully- 
wrought  columns,  speaking  of  the  magnificence 
of  a  former  age. 

At  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey  from  Damas- 
cus, stands  Baalbec,  celebrated  for  its  gigantic 
temple.  Stone  quarries  are  close  to  this  site,  and 
doubtless  from  these  the  materials  of  the  temple 
were  taken.  Of  its  gigantic  proportions  we  may 
form  some  idea  by  the  fact,  that  one  stone  which, 
prepared  for  use,  was  for  some  reason  abandoned, 
and  allowed  to  lie  idle  in  the  quarry,  measures 
sixty-four  feet  in  length. 

Out  of  place  though  it  be,  we  must  refer  to  the 
far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon.  These  ancient 
trees,  now  only  twelve  in  number,  stand  in  the 
cleft  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  6,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "You  know/*  says 
Tan  de  Velde,  in  speaking  of  them, 

That  these  remarkable  trees,  perhaps  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  and  which  some  think  must  have  sprung 


up  soon  after  the  flood,  are  giants  above  ill  eik 
trees  growing,  and  that  this  denea  are  sanssBtri^ 
400  younger  cedars,  more  or  lees.  8o*a  t  suite- 
seq  neatly  comprises  a  considerable  plot  o/grww^ai 
the  height  of  the  cedars  is  in  proportion  to  & 
ground  they  cover.  Nevertheless,  the  Ce4*r  hri 
seen  from  the  summit  ridge  where  yon  cro*  Mots 
Lebanon  from  east  to  west,  above  the  deepwBtj  d 
Bsherr^h,  appears  like  a  green  spot  of  tbesissefi 
man's  hand,  a  grove  of  such  tiny  dipeniwiaj  ita 
one  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  solitary  bosh  of  otL 

Boom  years  sine*  a  Marooite  made  tbessetterof 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  bis  summer  restate. 
Here  he  lived  a  hermit  life,  offering  hooey  ai 
other  condiments  to  those  travellers  who  dialed 
to  his  mountain  domain.  Winter,  however,  drove 
him  southwards  to  the  habitation  of  man;  forte 
poor  hermit  could  ill  bear  the  twenty  feet  of  saw 
which  collected  round  the  roots  and  fnubaffe 
hardy  old  trees. 

And  here  most  end  our  notice  of  tbii  book  of 
Syria.     Those  who  have  studied  the  past  ifflUrj 
of  Syria,  and  noted  the  various  kinds  of  saper- 
stitious  tyranny— daring  to  usurp  raiigios/s  uns 
— to  which  it  has  been  a  prey,  can  scareelf  wafer 
at  the  warfare  which  has  now  disgraced  the  Jiai 
In   the  iniquUtous    Moslem  creed,  throng*  the 
priestly  crafts  of  the  Maronites,  and  the  healta- 
ish  rites  of  the  Druses,  corruption  has  eaten  into 
the  heart  of  the  people.     What  chance  bad  tie 
little  remnant  of  Christians  to  make  peace  in  t*» 
conflicts,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  isfoes* 
of  the  potent   Greek  church?     But  tbepresest 
outbreak  may  throw  enlightenment  into  the  coun- 
try.    The  French  have  already  soiled  to  support 
the  Maronites— the  originators  of  this  war.   kty 
land  helps  the  same,  in  its  fatuous  poliey.  Bit 
England  likes  to  do  everything  in  a  most  reaped* 
ble  manner.     First  of  all  the  subject  mast  be  dis- 
cussed ;  then  it  must  be  taken  before  tbe  Hoo*j 
then  come  debates  and  counter-debates,  and  roja 
and  cabinet  councils,  and  votes  for  supplies,  w 
votes  for  everything  else  except  the  very  tfctfg 
which  is  most  required. 

Now  this  doubtless  is  a  very  orderly  and  Bun 
mode  of  proceeding,  with  only  one  objection  to  d 
— i.  e\,  all  the  Christians  might  be  murdered  f If 
we  are  talking  of  saving  them.  Foad  P»&&B 
our  hope  for  them. 

Louis  Nspoleon,  whatever  bis  vices  or  if 
virtues,  has  at  least  this  merit— he  can  take  w 
measures  resolutely  and  act  on  them  prwnpJ' 
And  even  if  he  has  his  eye  on  Syria,  and  if » 
means  to  revive  the  old  title  of  King  of  J6™8"?' 
why,  what  of  thatP  We  have  not  the  Jess*  ob- 
jection to  his  saving  the  Christians  now,  tbw 
he  most  probably  planned  the  war  which  basgone 
beyond  his  mark  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stfwj 
them.  We  will  give  him  all  the  merit  of  tbatwo* 
at  present,  and  discuss  with  him  the  others 
particular  hereafter. 
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Poxtby  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  origin 
in  the  entire  Gothic  family  of  nations,  both 
in  its  German  and  Scandinavian   branches. 
The  worship  of  the  gods,  and  the  praise  of 
valour,  were  its  first  themes.    In  an  age  so 
early,  and  amongst  peoples  so  warlike  and 
brave,  it  is    difficult  to    draw  a  distinction 
between  the  heroic  and  the  divine.     Time 
deifies  the  hero,  and  the  strains  which  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  each  breathe  the  same 
spirit,  differing  but  in  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, alike  in  the  love  of  battle  and  magnani- 
mous achievements.     "In    ancient   songs/' 
says  Tacitus,  "which  are  their  only  record 
and  annals,  the  Germans  celebrate  their  god 
Tuisoo,  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  his  son 
Mannus,  the  origin  and  founders  of  their  race. 
.    .    .     Their  traditions  speak  likewise  of  a 
Hercules  of  their  country,  and  him  they  sing 
first  of  ail  heroes  as  they  advance  to  battle. 
Certain  poems  are  also  current  among  them, 
by  the  recital  of  which,  called  by  them  *  Bar- 
ditus,'  they  rouse  their  courage."     Even  in 
the    first     century,    therefore,    poetry   was 
antique  amongst  our  forefathers,  and  had  its 
dim  memories  of  heroic  deeds  done  in  the 
far-gone  past,  its  shadowy,  giant  forms  of  old 
heroes,  who  still  delighted  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle,  and  its  eosmogony,  telling  how  the 
gods  built  up  this  "  middle  earth."     The  his- 
torian gives  us  one  glimpse  of  the  Angli,  or 
fiiglish,  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Hertha, 
or  mother  earth,  in  common  with  six  other 
tribes  who  have  not  left  a  trace  of  their  exis- 
tence.   But  in  Heligoland,  which  is  now  a 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  their  great  descend- 
ants, the  goddess  had  her  shrine,  and  thither 
these  English  steered  their  adventurous  prows 
to  perform  her  rites  amid  festive  songs  and 
demonstrations  of  joy.     A  century  after  we 
find  the  Aggeiloi  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  in 
their  old  situation.      Three  centuries  more 
and  they  are  the  English  of  England — three 
dark,  impenetrable  centuries,  in  which  succes- 
sive generations    hymned    the   great    gods 
Woden  and  Baeldaeg  and  Shunor,  ploughed 
their  lands,  pastured  their  cattle,  and  left  the 
ttemory  of  their  battles  to  be  sung  in  the 
"mead-hall,"  and  amid  the  crash  of  shields. 
We  have  no  source  of  information  as  to  the 
Paean  centuries   in  Saxon  England,  saving 
p  as  is    aflbrded  by  the  grim  relics  of 
*  a9BR  graves  scattered  on  our  wolds  and  hill- 
sraes.    Of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  who  re- 
Djaiaed  at  home,  we  have  a  precious  memo- 
rial i*  the  epic  poem  of  Beowulf,  which, 


though  extant  in  a  MSS.  dating  no  further 
back  than  the  tenth  century,  carries  us  to 
events  which  happened  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh.  The  story  of  the  graves,  with  their 
arms  and  jewellery  and  household  utensils, 
consorts  so  perfectly  with  the  story  of  this 
and  one  or  two  other  poetical  remains  of  the 
same  origin  and  date,  that  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  drawing  our  impressions  of  Pagan 
England  from  continental  Saxondom.  .We 
may  thus  fill  with  human  forms,  and  clothe 
with  human  interest,  what  has  hitherto  been 
a  dull  and  dreary  void  in  English  history. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
age,  and  recall  the  statement  of  Tacitus,  that 
songs  were  the  only  record  of  the  Germans, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  entirely  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king  and  his  warriors.  It  must  be  So 
in  an  heroic  age ;  and  of  such  this  was  the 
very  type.  The  quiet  under-currents  of  life 
had  no  charm  for  men  whose  blood  never 
seemed  to  go  at  the  ordinary  paee.  They  had 
no  poetry  of  the  affections,  and  we  find  but 
the  most  distant  allusions  to  love,  or  even  to 
those  most  pathetic  and  suggestive  words, 
home  and  the  fireside.  Still,  men  were  men 
in  those  days  as  now,  and  must  have  loved  as 
deeply  as  they  hated,  must  have  felt  the  ten- 
der ties  of  wife  and  child  twined  round  their 
strong  hearts,  must  at  times  have  wept  as 
well  as  laughed.  But  the  minstrel  toos  no 
note  of  these  slight  things,  and  we  are  left  to 
our  faith  in  the  unchangeableness  of  human 
nature  to  fill  in  these  delicate  tints  in  the 
grand  picture,  of  which  he  has  limned  the 
outline  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  hand.  The 
"  scop"  or  gleeman  was  the  most  prominent 
character  in  those  times.  The  noble  and 
gleeman  are  as  inseparable  as  substance  and 
shadow.  The  warrior's  chief  thought  was  to 
win  himself  a  name  among  men,  and  the  lyre 
and  song  alone  could  give  it.  The  gleeman 
was  therefore  first  in  the  retinue  of  every  chief 
or  petty  king — the  repository  of  ancestral 
achievements,  the  chronicler  of  his  patron's 
victories,  and  the  eulogist  of  his  good  quali- 
ties. No  Agamemnons  lived  unknown  or 
died  unwept,  carent  quia  vate  saerv.  Libe- 
rality and  generosity  were  the  chief  qualities 
in  a  good  prince,  esteemed  even  before  valour; 
for,  let  him  be  ever  so  bold,  if  he  did  not 
conciliate  his  gleeman  with  sifts,  his  praises 
were  unsung ;  but  a  jewelled  ring  or  a  collar 
of  gold  might  cover  a  multitude  of  defects. 
The  scene  of  the  prince's  liberality  was  the 
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mead-hall,  or  banquetting-house,   and  the 
pride  of  his  heart  to  hare  his  name  extolled 
before  the  assembled  nobles  as  the  "  dispenser 
of  rings,"  the  "giver  of   bracelets."     This 
" mead-hall,"    or    "beer-hall,"    or  "wine- 
house"  seems  to  have  been  a  large,  isolated 
building,  lofty   and  arched,  with  a  massive 
door  at  each  end  hung  on  hinges,  and  fas- 
tened with  iron  bolts.    In  this  hall  the  war- 
riors feasted  and  slept,  the  king  and  queen 
living  in  a  building  apart,  but  presided  at 
the  banquet.     On  each  side  of  the  hall  were 
placed  rows  of  benches  covered  with  embroi- 
dered cloth,  and,  in  the  middle,  on  the  most 
elevated  side,  a  high  seat  for  the  king.    The 
queen  sat  on  the  left,  and  opposite,  on  the 
lower  side,  was  the  post  of  honour  for  the 
noblest  guest.  The  retainers  sat  on  each  hand, 
according  to  rank.     The  tables  were  ranged 
in  front  of  the  banqueters,  so  as  to  leave  room 
in  the  middle  for  the  passage  of  servants,  and 
for  a  large  vessel,  like  a  bucket,  of  mead  or 
beer,  which  was  served  out  in  cups  or  horns. 
On  the  wail,  behind  each  warrior,  hung  his 
weapons.     Frequently  the    hall   was  hung 
round  with   tapestry,    richly   wrought  with 
mythic  and  historic  figures.    The  lives  of  our 
Pagan  forefathers  seem  to  have  been  divided 
between  this  hall  and  the  adventures  of  flood 
and  field.    On  their  return,  sometimes  from 
a  distant  expedition,  after  days  of  absence, 
the  spoils  were  delivered  over  to  the  king, 
and  the  banquet  was  spread.     "  Then  was, 
for  the  sons  of  the  brave  together  in  the  beer- 
hall,  the  bench  cleared.     There  the  strong  of 
soul  went  to  sit,  tumultuouslv  rejoicing.  The 
thane  observed  his  duty,  who  in  his  hand 
bare  the  ornamented  ale-cup ;  he  poured  the 
bright,  sweet  liquor."*    Then  the  king  dis- 
tributed gifts  to  his  braves,  the  reward  of 
their  success,  generally  arms — "  a  golden  ban- 
ner, in  reward  of  victory,  a  helm  and  corselet, 
a  sword,  a  great  treasure."    The  gift  varied 
with  the  rank.    A  prince  received  "  a  mantle, 
and  rings,  and  necklace,  large  and  costly  as 
the  fabled  necklace  of  Brosings ;  eight  steeds, 
with  cheek  adorned ;  on  one  of  them  stood  a 
■addle  cunningly  embroidered,  with  treasure 
ornamented,  the  war-seat  of  the  high  king." 
Before  such  high  audience  was  it  that  the 
gleeman  touched  his  harp  and  sung  the  heroic 
lay.  Sometimes  he  told  of  valiant  deeds  done 
in  former  years  by  warriors  of  his  own  or  a 
neighbouring  nation,  as  the  expedition  of  the 
king  of  the  Ancles  against  Finn.  "  The  wood 
of  joy  was  touched,  the  song  often  sung,  when 
the  joy  of  the  hall,  HrothgaVs  gleeman,  after 
the  feast,  will  tell  of  Finn's  descendants,  when 
peril  overwhelmed   them."    Sometimes  the 
minstrel  composed  a  new  song,  and  celebrated 


*  la  »W  these  quotations  we  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  rythm  aod  verbal 
arrangement  of  the  original. 


the  lately-won  victory,  bringing  the  flush  bscfr 
to  the  victor's  cheek,  and  rekindling  in  Us 
eye  the  light  of  battle.  Such  was  the  honour 
paid  to  Beowulf.  "  At  times  the  king's  thane. 
a  man  laden  with  lofty  lore,  mindful  of  song*. 
who  full  many  old  legends  remembered,  fb«K 
another  theme,  possessed  of  truth,  the  enter- 
prise of  Beowulf."  Nor  did  the  gieeac: 
shrink  from  unfolding  the  story  of  create*. 
recurring  to  the  primeval  subjects  of  tfc 
native  muse.  While  he  sung  there  to 
silence  throughout  the  hall ;  but  the  lay  i? 
finished,  the  loud  talk  and  boisterous  laughter 
swell  up  again,  and  the  cup-bearers  hand 
round  the  wine-cup  or  replenish  the  mead- 
vessels.  Now  a  hush  has  again  passed  over 
the  wassailers.  The  queen  leaves  her  seat  as 
the  dais,  and  taking  the  great  hall-cup  in  ha* 
hand,  presents  it  first  to  her  lord,  "  biddiBg 
him  be  blithe  at  the  beer-drinking."  Nest 
she  greets  the  guest,  "waes  the  haeT  (be 
thou  hail);  and  thus  the  ring-adorned  oof 
goes  round  the  hall,  from  the  highest  to  thr 
lowest,  with  a  present,  a  ring  or  a  jeweller 
collar,  to  some  special  hero,  and  a  word  of 

S raise  and  cheer  to  all.  Sometimes  the  king* 
aughter  did  the  honours  of  the  feast ;  ted 
who  can  say  that  these  young  warijars  did 
not  feel  a  flutter  in  their  hearts,  which  fear 
never  produced,  as  the  princess,  perhaps  * 
fair  as  not  to  belie  her  name  Alfgifu,  or  tfef 
faity-gift,  elided   round  the  row  of  earls4 
And  then  what  a  tingle  passed  from  thetouefe 
of  her  hand,  as  she  gave  them  the  brimming 
beaker — for  the  Anglo-Saxon  drinking  vesseb 
must  all  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand.   TVr 
were  not  made  to  stand  when  full !  Thus  cir- 
cled the  wine-cup,  and  sung  the  gfoemaiK 
until  sun-down,  when  the  king  "  inuneasure- 
ably    well    the    renowned    shield-warrior* 
wished  to  rest,"  and  "  withdrew  to  hia  court, 
the  powerful  one  to  his  couch."    "  The  beer- 
drinkers    cleared   the   bench   floor;    it  wv 
overspread  with  beds  and  bolsters.     Theyset 
at  their  heads  their  war-discs,  their  sJuefab 
bright.     There  on  the  bench  was,  above  tat 
noble,  conspicuous,  his  lofty  battle-hehn,  te 
ringed  mail,  and  war-wood  stout.     It  to 
then*  custom  that  they   oft  were   for  to 

Srepared,  whether  at  home  or  with  the  arnr. 
ust  at  such  times  as  to  their  liege  lord  need 
befel,  was  the  people  ready."  Thus  the  nobfes 
slept,  unless  roused  by  the  rough  midn%fat 
onset,  "  until  the  raven  black,  blithe  of  heart, 
announced  heaven's  delight,  the  bright  sm 
coining." 

We  can  now  understand  somewhat  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounded  the  poetey  of 
Pagan  England.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  poetry  soon  came  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  harp  of  the  glee- 
man  indicated  prosperity  and  joy ;  its  suence, 
the  very  extremity  of  misfortune  and  grief. 
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*  The  wine-hall  is  deserted,  swept  by  the 
Krind,  of  the  lyre  bereft.  There  is  no  sound 
>f  harp,  no  mirth  in  the  courts,  as  there  were 
y£  okL"  Besides  the  minstrels  attached  to 
the  court  of  every  regulus,  and  the  retinue  of 
erreTj  chief,  there  came  to  be  others  who 
wandered  from  court  to  court,  living  on  the 
bounty  of  the  noble,  recounting  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  benefactors,  "  ever  south  or 
north  finding  one  knowing  in  songs,  liberal 
of  gifts,  who  before  his  court  desires  his  glory 
to  exalt."  This  taste  for  the  delights  of  harp 
and  poesy,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  great. 
In  England  especially,  it  struck  deep  root 
among  the  people;  and  the  harp  and  rote 
came  into  common  use  at  the  less  preten- 
tious gatherings  in  the  huts  of  the  peasantry 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  They  were  then 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  round  the  circle, 
each  contributing  in  turn  some  ballad  for  the 
general  amusement.  So  common  was  the 
acquirement,  that  even  in  a  company  of  cow- 
herds and  ploughmen,  it  was  thought  a  re- 
proach— a  mark  of  dullness  and  stupidity,  to 
miss  one's  turn  at  the  harp. 

The  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
both  as  to  metre  and  style,  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin 
and  early  history.     There  is  no  elaborate 
artifice,  nothing  which  could  impede  the  un- 
premeditated lay  of  the  practised  gleeman ; 
while  there  is  quite  enough  of  peculiarity  to 
render  his  office  one  of  merit  and  distinction. 
The  most  minute  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poe- 
try, which  has  yet  been  made,  is  that  by 
Backes.      But  the  same  desire  to  reduce 
everything  to  perfect  agreement  with  classical 
laws,  which  has  led  to  the  rejection  of  his 
Grammar,  has  here  also  vitiated  his  work. 
Hickes  had  no  conception  of  a  language,  or 
literature,  which  did  not  conform  to  the  in- 
flexible laws  of  Latin  syntax  and  prosody. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  this,  or  any  other^primitive  poetrv,  than 
dactyls  and  spondees,  trochees  and  iambics. 
We  might  with  equal  plausibility  represent 
the  warriors  as  "  dressing  for  dinner,"  and 
appearing  at  the  mead-bench  in  patent  leather 
boots  and  swallow-tails.     A  sentence  from 
Beds  is  worth  whole  pages  of  conjecture  and 
•  theory.    "  Bythm,"  says  he,  "  is  a  modulated 
composition  of  words,  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  metre,  but  adapted  in  the  number  of 
its  syllables  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  as 
are  the  verses  of  our  native  poets."    As  in 
all  modern  languages  of  Gothic  origin,  em- 
phasis holds  the  place  of  quantity ;  the  ear  is 
gratified,  not  by  the  number  of  syllables,  but 
bv  the  recurrence  of  the  accent.    In  MSS., 
the  only  visible  distinction  between  prose 
and  poetry,  is  that  the  poetry,  though  written 
continuously,  is  broken  up  by  dots  recurring 
at  short  intervals.    The  members  thus  ob- 


tained go  in  couples,  each  of  which  is  metri- 
cally distinct,  and  in  general,  distinct  also  in 
sense.      The  most   emphatic    syllables    are 
marked  by  their  alliteration,  i.e.,  in  the  first 
line  of  the  couplet  two  emphasized  syllables 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  in  the  second  line 
one.     All  vowels  are  of  equal  value.     The 
most  perfect  form  of  versification  is  obtained 
by  the  alliteration  falling  on  the  chief  ac- 
cented syllables ;  by  the  three  letters  being 
consonants ;  by  their  occurring  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words ;  and  by  the  alliteration  com- 
mencing the  second  line.     The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  standard  will  be  found  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Christian  age ;  but  at  no  period 
do  we  find  a  rigid  adherence  to  rule.    Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  bears  in  this  respect  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  non-literary  period.     It  afforded 
a  pleasing  interlude  in  the  tragic  life  of  those 
ancient  tunes.    It  never  was  inscribed  else- 
where than  in  "  the  book  and  volume  of  the 
brain ;"  never  read,  but  always  heard.     The 
gleeman's  chief  aim  was  to  make  the  impres- 
sion of  the  moment  agreeable.     His  success 
did  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of  some 
critic,  cool  and  surgical ;  but  on  the  generous 
suffrages  of  a  party  of  jovial  wassailers.    To 
the  style,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  metre,  do 
we  find  that  this  circumstance  gave  its  im- 
press.    The  various  devices  of  style  all  tend 
to  produce  greater  majesty  and  mystery  than 
belongs  to  prose.     Tne  language  sounds  in 
the  ear  like  the  tread  of  the  buskin ;  and  the 
meaning  appears  before  us  veiled,  "  half  re- 
vealed   and    half   concealed."       Pronouns, 
articles,  and  other  particles,  whose  use,  espe- 
cially in  an  inflected  language  like  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  to  guide  the  mind  through  the  sen- 
tence, are  almost  uniformly  omitted.    Here 
is  a  passage  from  Beowulf,  in  which  we  have 
supplied  the  omitted  words,  distinguishing 
them  by  italics,  "  When  him,  fierce  of  gripe, 
Guthlaf  and  Oslaf,  after  their  sea-voyage, 
grievously  had  upbraided  and  reproached  for 
part  of  their  woes,  he  might  not  his  wavering 
courage  retain  in  his  breast."    The  words  are 
usually  transposed,  put  in  various  ways  out 
of  their  natural  order.     Thus  the  nominative 
may  be  found  partly  at  the  beginning,  partly 
towards  the  end  of  a  sentence.     "  The  fiend, 
with  his  companions  all,  fell  then  out  of 
heaven,  through  the  length  of  three  days  and 
nights,  the  angels  of  heaven  to  hell,  ana  them 
all    transformed    the    Lord    into    devils." 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature,  espe- 
cially of  the  poetry  of  the  Christian  age,  is 
that  recurrence  of  equivalent  phrases,  which 
is  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  has 
been  called  by  Bishop  Lowth,  paraUeUsm.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  Pagan  age,  this  parallelism 
is  pleasing  even  to  modern  taste.     It  imparts 
a  life-like,  picturesque  air  to  the  description, 
as  if  we  were  viewing  from  different  points 
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th*  battle,  or  the  feast,  or  the  hero  in  his 
war  trappings.    In  the  verse,  which  was  either 
composed  or  modified  in  the  Christian  period, 
when  the    subject   is    usually    didactic    or 
iamiEar  and  hacknied,  the  ornament  becomes 
a  defect.    The  last  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  we  shall  notice,  and  the  most  constant 
and  characteristic  of  all,  is  its  exuberance  in 
metaphor  and  periphrasis.     They  flourish  on 
every  page  as  thick  as  forest  flowers  in  June, 
and  often  as  picturesque  and  as  beautiful.  In 
this  respect  also  the  later  remains  are  inferior 
to  the  earlier,  a  circumstance  which  has  led 
Mr.  Turner  to  an  unjust  estimate  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  as  a  whole.     He  confines  his 
illustrations  almost  entirely  to  the  Christian 
age,  which  is  undeniably  deficient  in  energy 
and  "barren;"   but  we  shall  subsequently 
hare  abundant  proof  that  such  terms  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  more  ancient  remains. 
We  nave  chosen  such  examples  of  metaphor 
as  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  form  of 
thought  in  this  age.    There  was  little  of  the 
subjective,  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  to  these 
men  of  a  younger  time.     Now  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  ourselves.      We  see  in  every  object 
something  suggestive  of  self ;  and  nature  ap- 
pears clothed  according  fo  the  fashion  of  the 
passing  mood.     In  Beowulf,  besides  simple 
words,  which  cannot  each  be  expressed  by  a 
distinct  English  word,  the  following  terms 
occur    for  a    ship, — "the   wave-traverser," 
"the  floating  wood,"  "the  floater,"    "the 
bound  wood,"  "  the  twisted  prow,"  "  the  sea- 
sailer,"   "the    sea-wood,"    "the  sea-goer," 
"the  wave-floater,"    "the  winsome  wood." 
For  the  sea  itself,  we  have — "the  whale- 
road,"  "the  swan-path,"  "the  seal's -course," 
"the  gannet's   bath,"   "the  water- street," 
"  the  water-streams,"  "  the  cup  of  waves." 
Battle  was  not  a  horror,  a  dread  calamity, 
but  the  "  stout  hand-sport,"   "  the   shiela- 
play,"  "the  linden-play,"  "the  ash-play," 
alluding  to  the  wood  of  which  spear- shafts 
were  made.     Arrows,  are  "  war-serpents  ;" 
soldiers,    "war-wolves."      Other    beautiful 
metaphoric  expressions  are — for  an  old  man, 
"  the  wise  in  spent  days,"  "  the  sage  in  win- 
ters ;"    a  king,  "  the  helmet  of  the  people," 
"  the  helmet  of  nobles ;"   the  sun,  "  the  gem 
of  heaven,"  "  the  peace-candle  of  the  people," 
and  in  Caedmon,  "  the  bright  candle  of  God." 
JFhough  thus  exuberant  and  picturesque  in 
metaphor,  Saxon  poetry  of  all  ages  is  pecu- 
liarly barren  in  simile.     In  the  whole  of  the 
Romance  of  Beowulf,  extending  to  above  six 
thousand  lines,  we  have  remarked  only  five 
similes,  and  these  of  the  most  artless  kind, 
as  the  comparison  of  a  ship  under  sail  to  a 
bird;  and  the  sword  of  Beowulf  melting  in 
the  blood  of  the  slam  dragon  "  like  ice." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  poetry  itself,  of 
which  we  have  just  sketched  the   origin, 


manner,  and  mechanism.    We  hove  ne  re- 
mains which  carry  us  back  to  tkoee  uftntett 
boundaries  of  European  history,   when  the 
Angles  chaunted  the  praises  of  Hertha  is 
Heligoland.     Of  the  poetry  of  Pagan  Eng- 
land also,  nearly  all  has  perished  with  tfet 
generations  whose  religious  feelings  they  ex- 
pressed ;  or,  whose  memories  of  a  past,  ere 
then  grown  dim,  they  embodied.     Dear  that 
traditions  must  have  been,  and  tboroughfr 
interwoven  with  the  associations  and  though* 
of  the  people ;  for  many  a  hill  and  st*eae« 
many  a  mere  and  village,  now  grown  into  a 
great  city,  did  the  new  settlers  call  by  tat 
name  of  some  hero  of  romance,  or  sow  «4 
their  divinities.     In  most  cases  these  ninsffl 
form  the  sole  remaining  proof  that  the  deeds 
of  such  heroes,  or  the  praises  of  soch  drrmi- 
ties,  were  ever  sung  in  the  mead-halls  said 
huts  of  Pagan  England.  In  later  MSS.  many 
traces  of  this  unwritten  literature  which  was 
so  redolent  of  the  system  to  which   it  be- 
longed, are  discoverable ;  but  they  are  nm 
traces,  fragments  incorporated   in  ChiMka 
verse,  or  so  entirely  stripped    of  all  their 
original  meaning  and  associations,  as  to  have 
degenerated  into  popular  spells  and  ineanta- 
tions.     Even  now,  in  the  nursery  rhymes  of 
England  and  Germany,  we  can   aometims 
recognise  verses  once  repeated  by  stalwart 
men  with  awe,  but  now  prattled  by-  chil- 
dren.*     When  we  come  to  speak   of  the 
Christian  period,  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  the  fate  of  Pagan  literature.     Meanwhile 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  none  of  it  hat 
reached  us  unchanged.    Between  us  and  tat 
sge  to  which  it  belonged,  intervenes  a  term  of 
centuries,  during  which    the  cultivation   of 
of  letters  did  not  extend  beyond  the  pais  rf 
the  Church.     The  monk  wrote  and  perpetu- 
ated as  a  monk  and  a  propagandist,  not  as 
an   antiquarian.     The  principal   remains  of 
the  poetry  of  Pagan  England  are    the  ro- 
mance of"  Beowulf;"  a  fragment  of  another 
romance  known  as  as  the  "  Battle  of  Fins- 
borough;"    "The  Gleeman's  Tale,"    some- 
times referred  to  as  "  The  Traveller's  Songf 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  its  Christne 
guise*  "The  Exile's  Complaint."    There  aw 
other  romantic  fragments,  as  that  fine  piece 
which  has  been  versified  by  Conybeate,  but 
not  well,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Sinned 
Wall-stone;"  r but  these  are  the  chief  re- 
mains.   They  all  carry  us  to  the  continent,  fc> 
actions  and  incidents  which  occurred  beJbre 
the    Angles    exchanged    the    Elbe  for  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber ;  for  whether  fee 
change  did  not  agree  with  the  muse,  or  Ae 
fates  have  capriciously  destroyed  her  r~ 


♦For  all  these  popular  remains  of  German  1 

dom,  the  works  of  the  brothers  Gturwin  a  e  the  gnat 
storehouse)  particularly  Jacob  Gurwin*E  Genoa*  My- 
thology. •-..—» 
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><fepring,  we  find  little  or  no  trace  of  a 
•omance  whose  scene  was  laid  in  England. 
Che  popular  mind  seems  to  have  dwelt  upon 
he  memory  of  a  home  across  the  sea.  The 
Saxons  transferred  in  some  cases  legends  of 
rvents  which  happened  on  the  continent  to 
England.  They  named  after  the  heroes  of 
hese  legends,  not  only  their  hills  and  rivers, 
rut  their  brooks,  their  burial-places,  their 
neadows ;  even  the  more  prominent  natural 
►bjects  near  their  dwellings,  as  a  grassy 
cnoll,  a  rock,  or  a  tree.*  We  have  in  these 
acts  an  answer  to  the  question  which  has 
>een  put  by  wav  of  objection  to  the  native 
>rigin  of  the  oldest  and  grandest  of  the  re- 
n&ins  just  enumerated — the  romance  of 
'Beowulf."  "What  interest,"  says  Mr. 
rhorpe,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  that  poem, 

E.  ix.  pref),  "  could  an  Anglo-Saxon  feel  in 
e  valorous  feats  of  his  deadly  foes  the 
Northmen?  in  the  encounter  of  a  Swed- 
3x>thic  hero  with  a  monster  in  Denmark? 
>r  with  a  fire-drake  in  his  own  country?  The 
kUBwer,  I  think,  is  obvious — none  whatever." 
3y  no  means  so  obvious.  We  have  just  the 
tarne  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  took 
nterest "  in  Scyld  and  Beowulf  and  Hygelae, 
aid  their  feats  of  arms,  as  we  have  in  the 
tames  of  certain  squares  and  streets  and 
■states,  that  Englishmen  ever  took  an  interest 
a  Marlborough,  Nelson,  or  Wellington. 
rBut,"  says  Mr.  Thorpe,  "probably  the 
omance  was  brought  to  this  country  during 
he  sway  of  the  Danish  dynasty."  We  find 
hese  local  names  in  charters  dating  before 
he  Danes  had  obtained  a  foot-hold  in  Eng- 
ancL  Nor  do  the  Danes  seem  to  have 
'  taken  an  interest "  in  the  cycle  of  romance 
iven  after  their  settlement ;  for  no  trace  of 
ts  heroes  appears  in  undoubtedly  Scandi- 
lavian  compounds.  Thus,  in  naming;  a  vil- 
age,  a  Dane  would  use  the  word  by  instead 
>fthe  Angle  ham,  a  village ;  and  we  do  find 
ompounds  in  by  drawn  from  legends  which 
vere  certainly  introduced  by  the  Northmen ; 
>ut  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  compounds 
uch  as  Beowxdfesby  or  Seiglaesby,  though  the 
>rdinary  Angle  terminations  vnham  and  burgh, 
fee.,  are  numerous.t 

The  romance  of  Beowulf  is  not  a  recital  of 
he  giant-slaying  feats  and  passionate  loves  of 
k  knight-errant.  It  rather  resembles  the 
tory  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Dun 
Uow,  which  harboured  in  the  woods  and 
levoured  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  but  the  narrative  flows  on 
jvith  a  sustained  loftiness ;  and  the  characters 
nove  before  us  with  a  stately  air,  which  is 
Homeric,  rather  than  suggestive  of  the  nur- 

*  See  the  numerous  examples  of  local  nomenclature 
scarring  in  the  Codex  Diptomaticu*  aevi  Saxonici. 

f  Mr.  Thorpe  forgot  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  are 
>nly  different  families  of  the  same  race. 


sery  tale.  The  poem  opens  with  the  beautiful 
legend  of  Scyld  the  son  of  Seef,  who  came 
floating  to  the  shores  of  Sleswic,  an  infant 
in  a  vessel  freighted  with  costly  treasure.  The 
old  king  is  heirless,  and  he  adopts  the  young 
unknown  voyager.  He  reigned  gloriously, 
founded  a  new  race  of  kings,  died,  and  was 
again  committed  to  the  waves  in  the  ship 
which  brought  him.  "They  him  then  bore 
away  to  the  sea-shore,  his  dear  companions 
as  he  himself  enjoined.  There  at  the  landing- 
place  stood  the  ring-prowed,  hung  with  icicles 
and  ready  to  depart,  the  prince's  vessel.  Laid 
they  their  beloved  chief,  dispenser  of  rings, 
in  the  ship's  bosom,  the  mighty  one  by  the 
mast ;  there  were  treasures  many,  ornaments 
brought  from  far  away.  Heard  have  I  not  of 
a  keel  more  comely,  decked  with  war-weapons 
and  martial  weeds,  with  bills  and  leynnes. 
On  his  bosom  lay  treasures  many,  that  with 
him  should  into  the  flood's  possession  far 
depart.  Not  less  were  they  than  they  gave 
who  him  at  his  birth  sent  forth  alone  o'er  the 
wave,  being  a  child.  Set  they  too  a  golden 
banner  high  overhead ;  let  the  sea  bear  him, 
gave  him  to  ocean."  Hrothgar,  descendant 
of  this  Scyld,  ruled  Jutland,  and  ruled  well 
and  prosperously.  He  built  himself  a  mead- 
hall  which  was  the  talk  of  the  people,  so 
stately,  so  gorgeously  filled  was  it;  and  the 
scene  of  so  much  splendour  and  magnificence. 
But  across  the  moors,  amid  the  fens  and  fast- 
nesses, dwelt  a  grim  monster  called  Grendel, 
on  whose  ear  fell  harshly  the  sound  of  the 
gleeman's  harp,  and  the  voices  of  those  who 
made  merry  in  Heort,  for  so  the  hall  was 
named.  Nightly  the  fiend  broke  in  upon  the 
sleepers,  and  bore  away  a  number  to  devour 
in  his  marshy  den.  News  of  these  ravages 
having  reached  Beowulf,  nephew  of  Hygelae, 
king  of  Holstein,  his  generosity  prompts  him 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  monster ; 
and  he  sets  sail  for  the  north  of  Jutland  with 
fifteen  chosen  warriors.  His  reception  by 
King  Hrothgar,  his  successful  combat  with 
Grendel,  and  subsequently  with  Grendel's 
enraged  mother;  the  merry-making  which 
he  received,  and  his  triumphant  return  to 
Holstein  form  the  subject  of  the  first  thirty 
cantos.  Some  years  are  then  passed  over, 
Hygelae  and  his  nephew  engage  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Frisians.  The  king  falls, 
but  Beowulf  makes  his  escape  by  swimming. 
The  young  prince,  Hygelae 's  only  son  is  a 
minor,  and  the  queen  offers  Beowulf  the 
throne ;  but  he  scorns  to  do  such  injustice  to 
his  cousin  and  becomes  his  guardian.  Mis- 
fortunes thicken.  The  prince  is  slain  in  a 
battle  with  nirates.  Beowulf  becomes  king 
and  reigned  fifty  years.  Some  of  his  generous 
acts  are  recorded,  such  as  aiding  the  King  of 
the  Swedes  when  driven  from  his  throne  by 
invasion.  But  he  finds  in  his  old  age  a  trouble 
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of  hii  own.    A  dragon,  guardian  of  a  mound 
containing  arms  and  treasure,  roused  by  the 
loss  of  a  drinking  cup,  taken  while  he  slept, 
flies  out  nightly,  slays  and  spoils  Beowulf  s 
subjects,  and  finally  burns  his  own  palace. 
The  King  recalls  to  mind  his  youthful  combat 
with  Grendel,  and  determines  once  more  to 
essay  his  prowess.    Having  made  an  iron 
shield  to  withstand  the  flames  vomited  by  his 
antagonist,  he  advances  alone,   A  fierce  con- 
flict ensues  in  which  Beowulf  s  sword  Naejling 
snaps  asunder,  and  the  monster  clutches  the 
old  warrior.     His    followers    crouch    like 
cowards  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  all  save  one 
Wiglaf,  who  flies  to  his  lord  and  disables  tha 
dragon,  so  that  the  king  is  enabled  to  draw 
his  seax  and  slay  it.    But  the  venom  begins 
to  work.    He  sits  down  fainting  on  a  stone ; 
and  he  asks  Wiglaf  to  array  before  him  the 
contents  of  the  mound,  the  jewels  and  curious 
gems — "  that  I  the  softer  may  resign  my  life 
and  people  that  I  long  have  held/'    When 
he  returned  the  dying  man  had  swooned,  but 
a  few  drops  of  water  revive  him.    Beowulf  s 
last  injunctions  seem  instinct  with  simple  feel* 
ing.    "  I  may  here  no  longer  be.    Command 
the  famed  in  war  a  mound  to  make,  after  the 
(burning  of)  the  pile,  at  the  ocean  promon- 
tory, which  shall  for  a  memorial  to  my  people 
tower  aloft  onHron~ness,  (i»e>  Whale  point); 
that  it  seafarers  afterwards  may  oall  Beowulf  s 
mount,  those  who  their  foaming  barks  over 
the  mists  of  water  drive  afar.    Doffed  from 
his  neck,  the  golden  ring,  the  prince  bold  of 
heart ;  and  to  his  theyn  cave  it,  to  the  young 
javelin  warrior,  and  bad  him  use  them  well : 
*  Thou  art  the  last  remnant  of  our  race,  of 
the  Waagmundnys,  fata  has  swept  away  all 
my  kinsmen,  earls  in  valour,  I  shall  after 
them.,,,    Bo  died  Beowulf;     The  warriors 
come  from  the  burgh  and  lay  him  on  bis  beir, 
and  carry  him  to  the  "  whale-point,"    Com* 
mand  is  issued,  and  the  householders  collect 
the  pile-wood,  andbuild  the  pile ;  deck  it  with 
the  spoils  which  cost  the  hero  his  life,  and  lay 
him  in  the  midst  of  them.    "  Now  shall  the 
fire  devour,  the  lurid  flame  destroy  the  prince 
of  warriors,  him  that  oft  abode  the    iron 
shower,  when  the  storm  of  shafts,  shot  from 
the  strings,  flew  over  the  wall  of  shields."  The 
pile  is  fired.    The  swarthy  smoke  rolls  up, 
"  the  roaring  flame  with  weeping  mingled* 
Then  the  people  build  the  mound,  and  bury 
in  it  the  remainder  of  the  spoils.    Ten  days 
they  labour,  and  at  last  it  is  finished,  and 
girt  with  a  wall— a  goodly  mound  seen  fer 
off  at  sea.    The  nobles  nde  round  on  their 
war-steeds,  and  the  people  tell  the  praises  of 
their  dead-king.     "They  say  that  he  was  of 
the  kings  of  the  world,  of  all  men  mildest 
and  kindest  and  gentlest  to  his  people."    Oh 
Bombal   Oh  Joseph  I  this  were  a  requiem 
'  worth  striving  for, 


Such  is  the  framework  of  the  romanota 
Beowulf;  but  how  bare  and   ekeletan-Ekf 
compared  with  the  actual  flesh   suid  blssi 
the  scenery,  the  speeches,  the    feasts,  & 
songs,  the  combats  of  the  origixiaL     I  fed 
myself  in  an  old,  old  England,  looking  upa 
real  men,  where  history  has  placed  bat  psst- 
toms,  or  left  an  utter  void.     Those  inounii 
which  rise  upon  our  promontories  and  wo±a 
yield  up  their  inmates ;  the  rusty  armoarssi 
mouldered  shields  regain  their  freshness;  tk 
ear-rings  and  neck-rings  and  brooches  dad 
the  persons  of  their  owners;  the  mead-recd 
andorinking*cups  are  placed  on  the  table ;  *ni 
the  substantial  life  of  Pagan  Bngiand  r&mmm 
its  full,  free  swing.    Tnere  on   the  bead, 
drawn  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  a 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  shelter  of  the  bar,  an 
the  ships,  with  carved  prow,  and  sails  faiiei 
on  the  mast.    Upon  the  high  ground,  when 
his  eye  can  scan  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  is  tb 
<<  bythe-guard,"  the  warden   of  the  beack 
with  horse  at  hand,  ready  to  alarm  the  burgi 
at  sight  of  a  hostile  sail,  or  to  welcome  ashore 
the  friendly  voyager,  and  take  charge  of  si 
vessel.    Leave  him  to  bis  lonely  watch,  and 
seek  some  burgh,  either  this   Roman  efo 
with  its  ruined  amphitheatre,  and  hatha,  mk 
palatial  mansions;  or  these  more  rude  aai 
less  substantial  cots  ranged  round  the  «* 
loftier  building,     Stand  on  the  dais  base* 
the  royal  chair,  or  if  it  be  sold  let  us  open 
the  roaring  fire.    The  chiefs  enter ;  the  rinp 
of  their  chain-mail  jingle  as  they  walk.   J4> 
jestieally  towers  the  boar's  head  crest  en  tim 
helmets.    On  one  side  is  the  short  dsad^ 
a*e ;  on  the  other  hangs  a  sword.   Wendsrik 
weanons  some  of  these  swords  are,  old  9*4 
service- worn;  ancestral  relics  which  ned  uefff 
failed  in  the  hour  of  need.     There  is  one, 
"  Hinting,"  with  hilt  all  jewelled,  that  w* 
loosened  from  the  grasp  of  a  dead  brotbff 
and  will  one  day,  in  the  hands  of  the  Teuft 
who  wears  it,  drink  deep  draughts  ox  Tea* 
geanoe.    There  is  another,  "  NaegUng,*  fc 
spoil  of  a  slain  enemy,  kept  long  by  the  father 
until  his  son  should  be  fit  to  bear  it  wortM; 
But  "  Huiuafing,"  ihtflanu  */  war,  the  roji 
sword,  who  shall  describe  it,  or  say  over  ho* 
many  battles  it  has  flashed.    No  less  a  awtl 
than  Weland,  the  husband  of  YaUgrria,  tk 
war^nymph,  forged  it,  and  twisted  the  hill  if 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  inscribed  it  wift 
mysterious  runic  letters,  that  tell  pf  the  w*e 
of  the  giants.    Men  pf  leas  mark  enter,  ajxl 
place  their  ashen  spears  and  honest  ton* 
against  the  wall,  beside  tha  shields  of  yaflo* 
linden  wood,  bound  and  bossed  with  jm 
Now  let  the  feast  begin,  and  the  venison  mi 
wild-fowl,  and  fish  from  sea  and  stream,  le 
washed  down  with  beakers  of  ale  and  sweet- 
mead*  poured  by  the  attendants  from  polUwd 
buckets,  brass-bound  and  adorned  with  qgefes. 
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I  hear  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  voice  of 
the  gleeman,  singing  of  Scyld,  the  son  of  Seef 
*nd  the  generous  Beowulf  I  see  the  queen 
in  her  jewels,  the  brooch  of  gold  filagreed,  set 
cvith  garnets,  that  holds  her  mantle ;  her 
Bar-rings;  her  necklace  of  precious  stones, 
pendent  in  gold,  with  perhaps  a  Eoman  coin 
3r  two ;  the  chatelaine  suspended  at  her  girdle, 
crith  its  jingling  bunch  of  keys,  and  scissors, 
ind  knives,  and  tooth-picks,  and  other  nick- 
lacks.  She  passes  the  great  hall-cup.  She 
resumes  her  seat,  and  we  withdraw.  A  good 
king  rules  here,  generous  and  liberal,  but 
terrible  in  his  prowess ;  one  who  protects  his 
people  from  invasion  and  plunder;  who  exacts 
tribute  from  his  neighbours,  and  inspires  earls 
vith  fear.  Faithful  are  his  warriors  who  par- 
;ake  of  his  bounty.  Disgrace,  banishment 
Tom  the  burgh-bounds  awaits  their  recre- 
ancy ,•  but  to  them  death  would  be  better 
than  reproach. 

But  few  and  short  are  the  glimpses  afforded 
is  of  the  deeper  life  of  this  old,  old  England. 
On  the  green  hill-tops  Woden  is  worshipped, 
ind  the  ashes  of  the  Beltane  fires  are  scat- 
;ered.  Wyrd  weaves  the  web  of  destiny,  and 
he  Sbiela-maidens  float  over  the  hurtling 
utows  and  clash  of  shields.  There  are  nicors 
ii  the  sea  and  elves  in  the  woods.  We  see 
;he  gleam  of  the  hall-fire  in  the  wintry  wea- 
ker; and  the  followers  of  the  king  are  not 
•ailed  courtiers,  but  "  hearth -enioyers."  We 
fttch  a  glimpse  of  the  queen  walking  with  a 
jompany  of  maidens,  and  hear  the  gleeman 
ipeai  of  woman  as  "  the  weaver  of  pearls," 
ind  sing  of  the  sleepless  love  of  the  divine 
2eat  for  the  fair  Maethilda.  We  see  the 
tine's  daughter  taking  the  office  of  her  roy ai 
notner,  and  passing  the  mead-cup ;  and 
shortly  after  we  find  her  the  wife  of  a  prince 
lispeneing  the  hospitalities  of  her  own  table ; 
erminating  with  her  marriage  the  feuds  and 
toothing  the  animosities  of  years.  Thus  we 
am  build  up  a  shadowy  idea  of  an  old,  old 
English  home. 

Such  was  the  England  of  the  sixth  century, 
>efore  which  Augustine  appeared  with  his 
tUver  crucifix  and  picture  or  the  Saviour,* — 
ai  England  not  sunk  in  debasing  superstition, 
>r  given  to  barbarous  customs  ;  not  sluggish 
n  mind,  treacherous,  or  voluptuous ;  Dut 
>rave  and  generous,  highly  intellectual,  and 
assessed  ofa  social  morality,  of  which  Eoman 
Britain,  luxurious  and  licentious,  could  not 
K>ast.  It  was  a  thoughtful  England,  already 
itirred  inwardly  with  a  sense  of  want ;  of  the 
nsufficiencv  of  this  old  mythology,  and 
*  groping  blindly  in  the  darkness  for  a 
greater,  more  substantial  good.  When,  there- 
ore,  Christianity  was  preached  before  the 
tings  and  nobles,  it  was  as  when  one  finds  in 

♦  Lore  ere  than,  QhristUnity  was  the  frith  of  the 
indent  Britons,  and  most  probably  of  the  Caledonians. 


the  flesh  an  ideal  beauty  which  has  floated 
before  the  imagination,  and  formed  the  dream 
of  years.  Priest  and  people  had,  unknown 
to  each  other,  been  doubting  and  dissatisfied. 
When  Edwin  of  Northumbna  summoned  his 
Witenagemot  to  deliberate  as  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  religion,  the  chief  priest  himself 
opened  the  counsel  with  a  speech  concluding 
with  the  remarkable  words :  "  I  have  long  since 
been  sensible  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
which  we  worshipped ;  because  the  more  dili- 
gently I  sought  after  truth  in  that  worship, 
the  less  I  found  it."  The  next  speaker  was 
a  noble,  who  said  in  words  replete  with 
poetry — "  Thou  hast  seen,  O  King,  when  the 
fire  blazed,  and  the  hall  was  warm,  and  thou 
wast  seated  at  the  feast  amid  thy  nobles, 
whilst  the  winter  storm  raped  without,  and 
the  snow  fell,  how  some  solitary  sparrow  has 
flown  through,  scarcely  entered  at  one  door 
before  it  disappeared  at  the  other,  Whilst  it 
is  in  the  hall  it  feels  not  the  storm,  but  after 
the  space  of  a  moment  it  returns  to  where  it 
came,  and  thou  beholdest  it  no  longer,  nor  , 
knowest  where  or  to  what  it  may  be  exposed. 
Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  life  of  man, 
— a  short  moment  of  enjoyment,  and  we  know 
not  whence  we  come,  nor  whither  we  art 
going.  If  this  now  doctrine  brings  us  any 
greater  certitude  of  the  future,  I,  for  one, 
vote  for  its  adoption."  But  in  those  days,  as 
now,  there  were  "  the  masses,"  "  the  labour- 
ing classes,"  "  the  lower  orders" — the  work- 
men of  the  towns,  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  them, 
whose  thoughts  ran  more  evenly  in  the  beaten 
track;  into  whose  habits,  associations,  and 
inner  life  heathenism  had  struck  deeper  root, 
Nowhere  was  its  hold  firmer  than  in  tjie 
country,  among  the  ploughmen,  the  serft, 
and  the  holders  of  folkland  or  alluvial  posse* r 
sions.  Everything  was  redolent  of  the  qL£ 
religion  ;  the  names  of  the  hills,  the  streams, 
the  boundaries,  the  villages,  and  farms, 

"The*  Balds*  oae  Weak  garth  was  this* 
ind  oae  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line} 
And  Woden's  croft  the  name  did  gain 
From  the  stern  father  of  the  slain. 
Remembered  they  Thor*s  eooqaering  fame, 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thaaderer's  oaaW 

The  wolf  which  stole  the  farmers'  lambs — the 
gaunt  were- wolf  that  had  tasted  human  bloo| 
— the  ravens  that  croaked  on  the  oaks  about 
his  dwelling — some  of  the  most  stalwart  and 
conspicuous  of  the  oaks  themselves,  were 
sacred  to  the  great  god  Woden.     He  had 

Sroverbs  and  incantations,  ballads  and  tra- 
itions  about  the  giants  and  pagan  divinities, 
which  he  could  recite  after  the  evening  meal 
when  the  harp  began  its  rounds.  The  lay  of 
the  gleeman,  the  body  of  national  poetry,  was 
the  stronghold  of  heathenism,  and  against 
this  were  almost  the  first  efforts  of  the  evan- 
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geliate  directed.  The  method  which  they 
adopted  to  make  the  native  love  of  poetry,  sa- 
turated once  with  the  spirit  and  expression 
of  a  false  religion,  the  most  powerful  agent 
in  the  propagation  of  a  true,  is  the  great  fact 
in  the  early  Christian  life  of  Saxon  England 
which  the  remains  of  the  period  teach — a  fact 
which  admits  of  varied  and  interesting  illus- 
tration, but  which  we  must  treat  yery  briefly. 
It  would  have  been  a  bootless  task  to  have 
attempted  the  destruction  of  those  ballads  and 
romances,  or  to  have  forbidden  the  gleeman 
to  sing  them  in  the  halls  of  the  noble.  They 
were  deep  graven  on  the  memories  of  the 
people ;  they  told  the  ancient  pedigree  and 
ancestral  glory  of  the  great,  and  would  not 
be  willingly  let  die.  The  Index  Expuraatorius 
and  the  fire  in  the  market-place  would  have 
been  inapplicable  and  ineffectual.  In  its  early 

I>roselyti8ing  efforts  the  Church  of  Borne  fol- 
owed  principles  which  were  dictated  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Her 
aim  was  to  convert  gradually,  not  to  wrench 
round  violently.  How  flu*  such  a  policy  can 
be  followed  without  compromising  purity  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  is  a  question  to  be 
nicely  considered.  It  is  often  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Protestant  Christians  how  such  tri- 
umphs attended  the  early  missionary  efforts 
of  Borne.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have  the  cause  in  this  power  of  adaptation, 
sometimes  carried  much  further  than  a  Pro- 
testant would  venture.  Of  the  intimate 
workings  of  this  policy  we  have  an  example 
which  is  well  worth  the  study  of  the  modern 
missionary  in  Pope  Gregory's  letter  to  the 
Abbot  Mellitur.  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.l.  I. 
c.  30.)  He  directs  that  the  idols  are  to  be 
destroyed,  but  the  temples  are  to  be  purified 
for  Christian  churches,  that  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  the  building  may  be  transferred 
to  the  new  religion.  "And  because  they 
have  been  used  to  slaughter  many  oxen  in 
the  sacrifices  to  devils,  some  solemnity  must 
be  exchanged  for  them  on  this  account ;  to 
the  end  that  while  some  gratifications  are 
outwardly  permitted  them,  they  may  the 
more  easily  consent  to  the  inward  consola- 
tions of  the  grace  of  God.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to  efface  every- 
thing at  once  from  their  obdurate  minds, 
because  he  who  endeavours  to  ascend  to  the 
highest  place  rises  by  degrees  or  steps,  and  not 
by  haps."  The  same  plan  was  adopted  with 
the  poetry  as  with  the  temples  of  the 
Saxons.  The  idolatrous  allusions  were  re- 
moved ;  but  the  poetry  remained,  with  all  its 
tender  associations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments. 

The  representatives  of  the  Church  early 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  committing 
to  writing  and  altering  the  national  poetry. 
When  monasteries  began  to  open  up  over  the 


country,  it  was  this  labour  of  lore  cto£ 
which  kept  the  pen  and  iUuminating  W 
busy  in  the  Scriptorium — the  room  from  v& 
issued  the  beautiful  MSS.  which  are  sotted 
over  our  museums, — monument*  of  patei 
industry  and  pious  labour.  These  anoftt 
editions,  carefully  culled  of  every  alluskcfe 
heathen  gods  or  heathen  customs,  and  & 
blanks  filled  up  with  the  praises  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  axioms  of  morality,  spfendxlj 
illuminated  and  bound  in  volumes,  soon  tec 
to  spread  in  the  houses  of  the  noble,  m 
rich  ornamentation  captivated  the  attentat 
of  the  children,  as  we  see  in  the  well-toon 
story  of  our  royal  Alfred,  who  learned  tb 
contents  of  such  a  volume  of  poetry  m  arte 
to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Thus  evay  gene- 
ration lost  more  and  more  its  remembrance  rf 
the  heathen  version.  The  gleeman  cfcttfee 
with  the  tastes  of  his  patrons.  The  monk 
and  even  the  abbots  and  higher  dignitana, 
by  every  means  which  they  could  derwe,  far- 
thered the  slower  progress  of  the  rerohities 
among  the  commonality.  Being  usually  tteo- 
selves  Saxons,  they  were  adepts  in  the  « 
of  the  lyre  and  the  composition  of  nopnk 
poetry.  In  the  seventh  centuiy  AJdbek 
abbot  of  Malmesbuiy,  sprung  from  royalty, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  useda? 
station  himself,  attired  as  a  minstrel,  at  i 
bridge  by  which  the  country-people  passed 
to  and  from  town.  He  was  a  master  of  & 
harp,  and  soon  attracted  a  crowd.  GndoiH? 
then  he  changed  from  the  ordinary  lay  of  & 
gleeman  to  subjects  more  serious.  Five  cen- 
turies after,  the  religious  songs  of  the  good 
abbot  were  current  among  the  people.  Thi?, 
in  few  words,  was  the  plan  adopted,  and  & 
success  attained ;  but  when  we  enter  into  & 
details  of  its  execution,  and  consider  its  efiecf 
on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  supentitions,  a»j 
the  form  of  their  religion,  we  find  a  vide  m 
interesting  field.  The  effect  on  existing  poet? 
was,  that  we  have  no  poem  o£  any  Ieng» 
exactly  as  it  was  recited  in  the  halls  of  he*«* 
endom.  The  MSS.  date  from  about  * 
tenth  or  eleventh  centuries,  and  are  sk*** 
over  in  the  most  incongruous  manner  w$ 
passages  about  God,  Satan,  and  divine  ^ 
generally,  which  have  displaced  allusions^ 
Woden  and  Frea,  and  the  doings  of  the  gw* 
It  is  so  with  Beowulf.  Even  when  •  m^j 
trel  is  reciting  a  list  of  the  tribes  be  k» 
visited,  the  zealous  monk  must  needs  intro- 
duce a  scripture  name  or  two.  "Wthtne 
Franks  I  was  and  with  the  Frisimv  * 
the  minstrel.  "  With  the  Medes  I  *»  *J 
with  the  Persians,"  adds  the  monk!  W  » 
is  in  the  superstitions  and  form  of  rtfip** 
belief  of  the  people  that  such  mc0De^ 
mixtures  are  most  apparent.  Bw  J^ 
deities,  such  as  Woden,  were  «P*j  ?! 
tirely,  bnt  the  lesser  spirits,  ew*  ssLon** 
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rpirit  of  evil,  and  the  whole  race  of  elves  and 
ucors,  were  forced  into  the  service  of  Chris- 
ianitv.  The  result  frequently  is  a  mingling 
)f  heathenism  and  Christianity,  which  is  any- 
thing hut  orthodox.  Hence  it  comes  that  in 
he  popular  religion  of  the  old  Saxon  Church 
here  are  two  devils,  father  and  son;  the 
ather  suffers  the  punishment,  and  the  son 
forks  the  mischief.  Here  is  part  of  a  descrip- 
ion  of  doomsday,  in  which  this  rare  junction 
>f  ideas  is  very  apparent:  —  "The  Pater 
Foster  will  shoot  the  devil  with  boiling 
hafts,  and  the  lightning  will  burn  and  mark 
dm,  and  the  rain  will  be  shed  over  him,  and 
he  thick  darkness  confuse  him  ;  and  Shuner 
fill  thrash  him  with  his  fiery  axe,  and  drive 
tim  to  the  chain  where  his  father  Satan 
Iwelleth."  The  elves  and  nicors  and  harm- 
ess  spirits  of  Saxon  mythology  were  made  to 
lo  duty  in  another  way,  by  having  attributed 
*>  them  all  manner  of  malevolent  and  dis- 
gusting offices,  and  forms  repulsive  and  hor- 
ible.  The  same  imaginations  which  crave 
Satan  his  horns,  his  tail,  and  his  cloven  feet, 
xeated  those  black  spirits  and  grey  which 
itung  the  cattle,  smothered  the  shipwrecked 
tailor,  or  entered  the  mouth  and  burrowed 
.trough  the  entrails  of  the  unlucky  wight 
vho  had  neglected  to  cross  himself. 

The  monks  also  produced  original  poems 
or  popular  circulation,  in  many  of  which 
his  curious  compromise  between  the  old  and 
he  new  faith  is  visible.  Caedmon  (A.D.  650) 
s  the  first  English  poet  of  whom  we  have  any 
ecord.  His  simple  story,  preserved  by  Bede 
md  Alfred,  gives  us  so  welcome  a  side  glimpse 
f  life  at  that  period,  that  we  must  rehearse 
t.  We  find  our  poet  first  in  the  menial  po- 
ition  of  cowherd  on  the  lands  of  the  Abbey 
>f  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  Ceadmon  remained 
a  this  obscure  position  until  far  advanced  in 
ife,  abandoned,  like  his  fellow-servants,  to 
gnorance,  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  daily 
ound  of  toil.  He  was  even  more  illiterate 
han  his  companions.  He  had  not  even  the 
ommon  attainment  of  playing  on  the  harp, 
lie  "ceorls"  and  labourers  on  the  abbey- 
lebe  met  frequently  in  "beership"  after  the 
lay's  work  was  done,  to  pass  the  evening  in 
oisteroufl  merriment.  It  was  customary, 
fter  the  repast,  to  send  the  harp  from  hand 
o  hand  round  the  company,  that  each  in  ro- 
ation  might  contribute  a  tune  with  a  song  to 
be  general  fund  of  amusement.  Poor  Gaed- 
aan  enjoyed  himself  greatly  up  to  this  stage 
f  the  proceedings ;  but  when  the  harp  ap- 
proached his  part  of  the  settle,  ashamed  of 
is  ignorance,  he  used  to  retire  silently,  and 
epair  to  his  humble  abode  among  the  out- 
louses.  One  night  these  light-hearted  rustics 
rere,  in  their  wonted  manner,  carousing  over 
heir  ale.  The  harp  again  began  its  round, 
md  our  herd  again  shrunk  from  his  place  at 


the  board.  It  was  his  turn  to  watch  the  cattle 
that  night,  and  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  stalls. 
Disheartened  and  full  of  self-reproach,  he  lay 
down  on  his  straw  pallet  in  a  corner  of  the 
uncomfortable  shed.  He  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed.  A  man  stood  by  his  bedside  and 
said,  "  Caedman,  sing  me  something."  "  I 
cannot  sing,"  answered  the  herd,  "and  there- 
fore I  left  the  feast  and  came  hither."  The 
stranger  replied,  "  But  still  you  have  some- 
thing to  sing  me."  Caedman  asked  "  What  ?" 
and  received  the  command,  "  Sing  the  Crea- 
tion." "Having  received  which  answer," 
says  Bede,  "forthwith  he  began  to  sing  in. 
praise  of  God  the  Creator  verses  which  he 
had  never  heard."  He  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived into  the  abbey  and  educated.  He 
wrote  the  great  body  of  religious  poetry  which 
was  afterwards  current  among  the  people, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  nar- 
rative portions  of  Scripture,  of  which  two 
books  are  still  extant,  and  several  didactic 
pieces.  The  general  march  of  Caedmon's 
poetry  is  solemn  and  majestic.  Hs  has  been 
called  the  Anglo-Saxon  Milton ;  and  it  has 
even  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Milton 
had  not  read  the  works  of  the  cowherd,  the 
resemblance  is  often  so  striking.  But  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  understood  the  lan- 
guage; and  the  resemblance  is  no  greater 
than  would  naturally  arise  from  a  community 
of  subject.  Here  is  the  speech  of  Satan  after 
his  fall  into  the  abyss : — 

Why  should  I  toil  t    Superior  need  not  I. 
Wondert  m  many  can  my  hands  perform : 
Fashion  a  throne  more  godlike,  and  in  heaven 
Yet  higher.   Why  for  His  favour  tbonld  I  serve, 
And  cower  in  such  mean  vassalage  P    A  Qod  I 
I  may  be  such  a  Qod  as  he !     Comrades 
Who  in  the  contest  will  not  shrink,  stand  by  me. 
Heroes  stern  of  sonl  have  chosen  me  for  chief, 
Warriors  renowned  :  with  such  may  one  take  counsel ; 
With  such  His  minion's  capture.    All  are  my  friends, 
And  faitbCnl  all.    I  may  be  chief,  and  sway) 
Over  all  heaven.    Thus  seemeth  it  nnright 
That  I  at  all  should  cringe  for  benefits 
To  Qod.    No  longer  will  I  be  Hit  vassal. 

As  Satan  is  bound,  he  cannot  proceed  to 
Paradise,  but  his  son  volunteers.  Haying 
braced  on  his  helmet, 

He  upward  wheeled  and  passed  the  doors  of  hell, 
Steeled  to  the  heart  with  lion  port ;  fiercely 
His  fiendiili  might  dashed  the  ted  flame  aside. 

The  works  of  Caedmon  are  all  modelled  on 
the  national  romantic  style,  and  intended  for 
recitation  in  the  mead-hall,  like  the  old  heroic 
lays.  For  this  purpose  the  narrative  portions 
of  Scripture,  where  scenes  of  war  and  festivity 
occur,  were  generally  chosen  ;  and  just  as  in 
their  illuminations  the  monks  represented 
David  in  the  dress  of  a  Saxon  king,  and  Solo- 
mon's Temple  like  a  Saxon  church,  so  in  these 
poems  everything  was  reduced  to  the  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  age.    In  the  romance  of  Ju- 
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dith  and  Holofernes,  founded  on  the  Apo- 
crypha, Judith  is  such  a  maiden  as  one  might 
have  seen  at  the  oourt  of  Alfred  j  Holofemes 
is  a  Saxon  chieftain,  wassailing  in  the  mead- 
hall,  "  a  haughty  dispenser  of  rings ;"  and 
the  warriors  march,  clothed  in  their  hyroies, 
with  linden  shields.  Besides  these  Scriptural 
romances,  there  were  lives  of  saints,  dia- 
logues, hymns,  metrical  versions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  Doxology,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Church  service ;  poetical  calendars  of 
feasts,  and  poems  innumerable  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  death,  and  general  religious  sub- 
jects. The  monks  sometimes  grew  weary  of 
their  ghostly  avocations,  and  whiled  away  an 
hour  now  and  then  after  refection,  or  while 
sitting  up  for  the  nocturns,  with  riddles  and 
guesses  in  verse  on  subjects  secular  and  sa- 
cred. Several  hundreds  of  these  still  exist 
scattered  up  and  down  in  MSB.    They  must 


have  been  clever  fellows,  tor  very  few  oldse? 
riddles  have  been  read. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  n$* 
national  ballad  or  poetic  annal  during  & 
time  ?  Not  dead,  out  vigorous,  and  ew 
more  brilliant  in  action  and  expression  fa 
ever.  These  centuries  were  fruitful  ineren 
which  stirred  the  poetic  soul  of  the  na&*« 
its  depths.  The  descents  of  the  Dare  ^ 
struggleof  nearly  two  centuries  before  sDsd 
king  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  tifaa 
such  material  for  the  heroic  lay,  as  cobHih 
be  surpassed  even  by  the  achievement*  t 
Beowulf  or  the  wars  of  the  giants  in  the& 
dowy  mythic  ages.  But  we  must  not  eoti 
on  a  field  which  is  itself  large  and  inferos 
ing  enough  for  a  separate  article.  WephfflJ 
not  again  into  "the  rain  of  arrows,  the  <w 
of  bucklers,  where  the  sword  consumes, « 
the  hauberk  sings  the  song  of  terror.* 

J.  B.  B 
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The  revival  of  religion,  as  the  recent  more 
public  attestation  to  its  power,  profession 
of  its  principles,  and  zeal  for  its  practices  have 
been  named,  is  immeasurably  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  subject  of  any  time.  The 
name  given  to  this  mental  process  is  both 
right  and  wrong,  in  relation  to  the  different 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  A  revival  of 
religion  cannot  be  a  conversion  to  religion, 
for  to  commence  is  not  to  revive.  To  live 
again  is  the  strict  meaning  of  a  revival ;  it  is 
not  applied  to  life  from  the  dead  generally, 
but  it  might  be  so  employed  properly.  Re- 
surrection, and  not  revival,  is  the  word  used  in 
ecclesiastical  literature  to  express  life  from 
the  dead ;  and  means  to  rise  again,  or  the 
act  of  rising  again.  It  is  included  in,  or  is 
the  consequence  of  a  revival  to  all  who  have 
been  buried.  The  son  of  the  Shunamite.,  2 
Kings,  iv,  3Q,  was  tho  subject  of  a  revival ; 
and  the  man  whose  dead  body,  when  it 
was  hastily  thrown  into  Elisha's  sepulchre, 
touched  his  bones,  and  lived  once  more,  was 
the  object  both  of  a  revival  and  a  resurrection, 
aB  is  expressed  in  the  order  of  the  facte — 
2  Kings,  xiii.  21,  "  he  revived  and  stood  up  on 
his  feet."  The  nobleman's  son  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  revival  in  a  limited  sense ;  John's 
Gospel,  iv.  52,  for  he  was  not  altogether 
dead.  Jairus  daughter,  Luke's  Gospel, 
v.  42,  was  an  example  of  a  complete 
revival,  for  she  was  dead.  The  widow's  son  of 
Nain  is  another  case,  Luke,  vii.  15,  for  he  also 
was  dead.  Lazarus  was  the  object  both  of 
revival  and  resurrection,  John's  Gospel,  xi. 
44,  for  he  was  both  dead  and  buried.  Many  ex- 


amples of  revival  and  raurrection  oceuflj 
at  ttie  crucifixion,  MattheVs  Q^f^fJ 
52,  53.  The  cases  of  Dorcas,  Act*  ix.  40,  *l 
and  of  Eutychus,  Acts,  «,  12,  ^»^3 
Bach  of  these  cases  might  have  been  cow^ 
described  as  a  resurrection,  for  all  the  pa*J 
named  rose  again ;  but  resurreetfoa  m»J^ 
to  be  understood  as  a  rising  *°in  ft*  Pj 
although  thereisno  ground  for  thklmnt to ■ 
origin  of  the  word. 

When  these  terms  are  apphed  to  ijpw 
death  or  life  they  carry  corresponding  «g 
kigs,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  P^8*? 
them  ;  yet  the  word «  revival,'* qfg**l 
gion,  is  sadly  perverted  in  our  land,  vwVr 
cess  be  taken  individually,  or  ^^co1*!^ 
as  respects  the  present  generation;  wjr 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  ^J*J**3 
speak  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  W*£ 
example;  since  a  time  existed  long  ago  w 
Ulster  contained  a  population  .m^\£ 
sively  imbued  with  religious  m^v^*lJy 
dples  than  its  people  have  been  ftf  "■ 
century,  or  more  years.  A  "  revival  of  **" 
gion,"  therefore,  in  Ulster  is  a  WH^JPl 
without  adopting  any  ftr-fetchedexpl>«^ 
but  it  is  incorrect  according  to  ito  P^T 
meaning  and  use;  while  a  v^^00$r^^f 
dostan,  in  whose  letters  we  have  re^n^ 
for  a  revival  of  religion  in  that  ke**TvjI 
obviously  misapplies  a  phrase  ^,1fg"SZ 
stands  a  word.  A  revival  of  reKgJflJ » 
must  refer  to  patriarchal  reKgfon,  tbf  * 
pure  development  of  the  religious  ptf^ 
that  India  has  ever  known  on  ft  l*le*J*?2 
it  knew  that;  butwefearthftteren^^ 
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archal  dispensation  was  corrupted  before  man- 
kind reached  the  Indian  plains,  although  that 
is  by  no  means  certain ;  jet  it  was  corrupted, 
only  less  corrupted  than  now,  at  the  dates  of 
the  earliest  records.  This  missionary  entirely 
misapprehends  the  true  idea  of  the  revival 
either  as  it  applies  to  individuals  or  nations. 
He  may  see  conversions,  and  we  earnestly 
supplicate  their  occurrence,  but  he  cannot  see 
for  some  time  revivals  among  his  native  neigh* 
bours.  First  must  life  come,  next  a  falling  away 
from  life,  progress,  and  then  "  revival." 

Here  we  may  have  revivals  \  as  respects  indi* 
viduals,  a  growth  in  life  j  or  as  respects  the 
land,  in  a  return  to  a  condition  of  more  general 
observance  of  religious  duties  and  a  submis- 
sion to   religious    principles  which   existed 
once)    but  usually  those  changes  of  indi- 
viduals are  conversions,  which  ministers  call 
revivals.     Many  persons  will  say  that  no 
benefit  can  come  from  any  rectification  of  an 
error  in  a  name*  We  differ  from  their  opinion. 
Nominal  errors  often  become  the  seed  of  no 
little  evil,  and  it  is  better  to  be  scrupulously 
correct  than  to  go  wilfully  wrong.  A  revival  of 
religion  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  of  America  two  to  three  years  since. 
That  movement  we  fear  was  meteorological — a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  for  a  short  time, 
and    leaving    few  traces  of  its  effulgence; 
but  in  judging  of  such  matters  we  must  ever 
remember  that  a  revival  in  reference  to  reli- 
gion will  appear  in  duplicate.   There  will  be  a 
revival "  against,"  accompanying  one  for  "reli- 
gion, and  the  former  will  appear  more  actively 
among  a  mercurial  people,  like  our  cousins  of 
the  west,  than  among  the  slower,  steadier, 
sterner  mike  of  our  father  isles — "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    Now  the  great 
sin  of  slave-holding  besets  the  United  States, 
and  we  hear  no  revival  of  antipathy  to  this 
sin.    Intemperance  is  one  of  our  besetting 
sins,  and  we  should  have  said  to  our  Ulster 
friends,  if  they  had  continued  to  have  the 
same  number  of  book  shops,  and  the  same 
number  of  drinking  shops  after,  as  they  had 
before  their  revival,  "  We  do  not  doubt  indivi- 
dual changes,  but  they  have  had  no  result  on 
your  community,  at  least  any  result  that  is 
perceptible  at  a  distance."     But  when  book- 
shops have  increased  in  business  and  in  num- 
*    bars,  while  dram  shops  have  fallen  in  numbers 
and  in  trade,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  a  good 
and    true   movement    of    conversion    and 
..     "revival." 

^  Last  year  a  number  of  philosophical  in- 
quirers objected  to  the  reality  of  the  religious 
progress  of  Ulster,  because  of  bodily  prostra- 
tions and  physical  sufferings  with  which  it 
seemed  to  be  accompanied  or  preceded,  in 
•ome  parte.  Such  occurrences  imply  no  ex- 
,,  traordluary  or  supernatural  cause.  They 
wight  be  supposed  to  follow  "  convictions  of 


sin/'  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  phrase- 
ology, winch,  put  in  ordinary  language,  means 
merely  being  satisfied  in  one's  mind  that  a 
course  of  conduct  is  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  renders  those  who  pursue  it  liable 
to  His  judgments.    Many  people  shrink  from 
wrong,  and  are  very  much  vexed  with  them- 
selves when  they  have  done  a  wrong  action, 
even  if  they  have  no  dread  of  punishment.  A 
sensitive  nature  dislikes  to  be  subjected  to  its 
own  reproaches,  although  there  should  be  no 
external  suffering  likely   to  succeed  them. 
This  feeling  carried  far  in  some  nervous  per- 
sons would  lead  to  disease,  and  that  might 
produce  prostration.     If  a  more  powerful 
reeling  in  many  minds,  or  the  dread  of  expo- 
sure, be  superadded,  we  find  persons  so  pros- 
trated by  despair  as  to  take  refuge  from  pub- 
lic   dishonour  in  suicide.     The  late  John 
Sadleir,  for  example,  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, a  man  highly  trusted  in  commercial 
circles,  and  who  occupied  a  high  social  posi- 
tion.   He  found   his  affairs  to  be  involved 
irretrieveably,  that  all  his  crimes  in  support 
of  his  schemes  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he 
killed  himself,  either  from  the  dread  of  pub- 
lic dishonour,  from  the  fear  of  subsequent 
privation,  or    from  the  shame  of  temporal 
punishment.      Other   cases    occur    to    our 
memory  that  form  apter  illustrations,  for  they 
are  those  of  haughty,  but  sensitive  and  weak 
spirits,  who,  to  avoid  the  poverty  that  threat- 
ened them,  or  from   some    other   cause   of 
shame,  or  pain  and  reproach,  rushed  out  of 
time,  with  prostrate  reason,  we  are  allowed,  in 
charity,  to  nope.    If  these  matters  produce 
such  physical  anguish  and  mental  prostration, 
is  it  impossible  that  the  fear  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, or  even  the  shame  for  abusing  the 
kindness  and  love  of  God  may  cause  similar 
results  to   persons  at  once  aroused  to  the 
position  occupied  by  them  ?    Before  a  man 
be  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter  he   must   realize  the  situation ;  but  a 
'  crowd  of  men  have  given  opinions  on  these 
physical  prostrations  who  can  scarcely  realize 
to  their  own  minds  the  reasons  for  them.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  inquirer  must  first  be  a 
religious  man  before  he  can  give  a  competent 
opinion  on  these  manifestations.     That  con- 
dition is  unnecessary  ;  but,  although  he  may 
not  be  a  believer  personally,  he  must  abstract 
himself  out  of  his  own  experiences,  and  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  the  case  of  a  mind  con- 
vinced suddenly  of  its  own   guilt,    of  the 
punishment  certain  to  fall  on  all  guilt,  of  its 
intensity  and  magnitude,  both  beyond  mortal's 
comprehension^? theexistenceof  an  atonement 
and  the  scorn  with  which  it  has  viewed  this 
redemption,  and  placed  itself  out  of  the  circle 
wherein  that  remedy  wrings  out  the  stain  of 
sin,  and  confers  the  purity  of  righteousness ; 
delivery    from    punishment,    the    hope    of 
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heaven,  or  even  the  holding  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  Let  him  presuppose  all  these  thoughts 
passing  as  realities  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  great  speculations  ;  and  the 
inquirer,  although,  perhaps,  he  haplessly  has 
known  none  of  them,  will  allow  that  they  have 
sufficient  power  to  explain  bodily  prostration. 

We  meet  another  class  who  hold  that  these 
physical  sufferings  were  the  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  souls 
of  the  individuals,  and  these  persons  are  not 
well  pleased  when  others  limit  this  statement. 
Whlie  we  feel  that  such  results  may  be  part  of 
those  solemn  operations  on  the  conscience 
and  hearts,  yet  they  can  be  so  only  in  the  sense 
that  a  man  born  blind,  deaf,  or  dumb,  exists 
according  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  Provi- 
dential arrangements,  although  no  person 
would  allege  that  Providence  ordinarily  allows 
men  to  come  into  the  world  without  the 
common  use  of  the  senses.  Such  illustrations 
of  what  might  be  the  fete  of  all  only  show  the 
cause  of  thankfulness  that  all  possess  for 
"common  blessings  and  gifts,"  in  no  way 
small  because  they  are  so  common.  So  it  may 
be  that  in  this  sense  even  these  personal 
sufferings  may  be  regarded  as  the  illustrations 
of  that  goodness  which  smoothes  the  path  to 
mercy  for  many  individuals.  Accordingly  we 
find  such  occurrences  are  rare,  just  like  the 
sufferings  from  the  obscurity  or  dullness  of 
some  organ  of  the  senses.  They  were  rare  in 
Ireland  during  the  crisis  of  the  revival,  and 
occurred  only  in  a  small  per  centage  of  the 
number  of  "conversions"  apparent  to  the 
church — but  three  per  cent,  at  Ballymena, 
the  centre  of  this  religious  work. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  awakened  on  this  sub- 
ject— an  enthusiasm  of  action  is  one  thing, 
but  we  refer  to  an  enthusiasm  of  statement 
which  may  be  wrong.  An  estimable  writer, 
in  one  of  many  little  works  on  the  subject  on 
our  table,  says  : — 

-  Many  seem  to  be  very  sceptical  in  regard  to  wh«* 
they  call  sadden  conversions.  Bat  mast  not  conver 
sion  always  be  sadden,  where  it  is  real  ?  Must  not  th 
.  transition  be  instantaneous  in  every  such  case,  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  life  ?  No  doubt,  in 
many  cases,  the  transition  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
time,  either  to  the  §  object  of  it,  or  to  others.  But  the 
fact  that  the  transition  is  made,  and  made  at  once,  re- 
main! true.  And  in  those  cases  where  it  is  made  in 
6uch  a  way  as  to  manifest  itself  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  othtrs,  shall  we,  on  that  account,  receive  the 
announcement  with  cold  suspicion,  and  not  rather  hail 
it  with  grateful  joy  ?  Are  not  most  of  the  conversions 
recorded  in  the  Bible  of  this  description? 

This  is  a  very  common  style  of  speaking 
and  writing,  and  it  is  erroneous.  The  law  has 
fixed  periods  at  which  its  citizens  are  held  to 
have  reached  certain  degrees  of  responsibility. 
The  youngest  person  is  in  reality  a  citizen, 
but  he  is  not  an  active  and  responsible  citizen. 
He  enjoys  certain  privileges,  but  not  all  pri- 
vileges, for  a  time.     In  the  same  manner  his 


duties  grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  his  years.  Still,  although  the  law  fixes 
an  age  at  which  "majority"  is   reached,  no 

Con  supposes  that  all  bodies  or  all  mindi 
me  matured  at  "twenty-one,"  or  that 
there  is  not  some  other  period,  not  ofteser 
twenty-one  than  twenty-two,  at  which  an 
individual  passes  out  of  mental  infancy  into 
manhood.  There  is  an  hour  and  a  day  when 
the  thin  line  is  over-stept,  but  seldom,  indeed, 
could  any  man  name  date  or  day. 

Very  probably  we  have  a  similar  case  in 
the  matter  mentioned  by  the  writer.  Con- 
version, no  doubt,  has  its  precise  time.  It 
occurs  at  an  hour.  The  Eubicon  is  passed. 
Yet  the  stream  may  have  been  so  narrow,  so 
like  to  other  streams,  so  little  apparent  differ- 
ence between  the  left  and  the  right  bank,  that 
the  passenger  may  hardly  recognise  the  great 
fact,  and  much  less  probability  exists  of  its 
being  at  once  recognized  by  others. 

The  last  question  in  the  extract  must,  we 
think,  be  answered  in  the   negative.     We 
scarcely  remember  a  single  case  in  all  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  the  term  "  sodden  con- 
version" is  applicable,  unless  Naaman,  the 
Syrian,  was  converted.     It  is  not  applicable 
to  any  of  the  apostles,  except  Paul,  and  it  was 
preceded,  in  his  case,  by  a  miracle  following 
on  a  long  and  painful  search  for  truth.    The 
thief  on  the  cross  is  a  strongly  probable  case. 
We  cannot  consider  any  other  solution  of  his 
circumstances  worth  more  than  the  fact  of 
a  former  acquaintance  with  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  contendings  regarding  it,  in  his 
mind  being   barely  within  the  pale  of  the 
possible.     The     conversions    by    apostolic 
preaching  are  no  more  to  be  considered  pre- 
cedents than  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  except  so  far  as  the 
Master  gave  not  to  his  followers  all  the  power 
he  could  wield.     In  ordinary  cases  we  find 
that  conversions  run  in  these  courses — Corne- 
lius was  a  devout  man,  and  as  he  prayed  the 
angel  came,  and  Peter  was  sent — the  eunuch 
of  Ethiopia  was  a  devout  man  also,  and  as  he 
read  his  Bible,  Philip  met  him — Lydia  wis 
engaged  in  her  ordinary  Sabbatical  duties, 
when  Paul  came  and  disclosed  to   her  the 
"better  plan." 

But,  say  some  men  at  the  present  day; 
"  have  we  not  the  promise  of  the  same  mira- 
culous gift  of  the  spirit  as  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian times?"  Certainly  not;  you  have  no 
such  promise,  and  none  exists.  Miracles  are 
not  employed  in  our  age,  hot  that  they  msj 
not,  or  that  they  might  not  occur.  The  con- 
version of  any  man  is  wonderful,  but  we 
must  not  employ  the  word  miraculous  in  that 
sense.  It  is  confined  to  events  out  of  tbj 
common  course  of  grace  and  providence,  and 
conversion,  be  it  gradual  or  sudden,  occurs  so 
much  in  the  common  course  tffiat  there  abso- 
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lutely  are  not  two  processes  but  one  only  work. 
Many  paths  may  lead  to  the  Betheseda,  many 
hands  may  guide,  or  many  feet  may  carry  the 
pilgrim  over  parts  of  his  journey,  but  only 
one  Spirit  helps  him  there. 

We  found  in  reading  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "  Irish  Eevivals  in  1859,"  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.    Weir,  nothing  inconsistent  with    our 
opinion  that  revivals  of  religion  in  any  coun- 
try, follow  work.  Harvest  comes  after  spring, 
and  although  a  long  summer  may  intervene, 
yet  the  connexion  of  ploughing  and  sowing, 
with  reaping,  is  never  doubted.    Last  year, 
and  this  year,  a  general  notion  was  prevalent 
~  that  the  revival  in  Ulster  appeared  like  a 
meteor,  without  apparent  cause,  or  any  warn- 
ing.    This  notion  was  rather    encouraged, 
than  otherwise,  by  the  narratives  which  ap- 
peared in  public  journals ;  but  it  was  entirely 
unfounded.  "  Nations  will  be  born  in  a  day," 
but  we  infer  that  the  day  will  have  its  dawn 
— a  time  of  great  activity  and  much  work — 
as  this  revival  in  Ulster  had  its  dawn.     Its 
history,  hitherto,  much  resembles  an  old  and 
true  tale  of  former  doings  in  Ulster,  though 
the  subsequent  history  may  be  different,  for 
while  the  same  physical  disease  was  apparent 
then  as  now,  the  excitement  will  not  be  at- 
tended by  similar  persecutions  now,  to  those 
that  occurred  then. 

Persecution  speedily  followed  that  early  revival. 
Ministers  were  charged  with  encouraging  bodily  pros- 
trations, just  as  others  are  wrongly  accused  now.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  actual  deposition  and  banishment  of 
ministers  (whom  U«sher  sought  in  vain  to  shelter,  and 
whom  James  I.  only  restored  for  a  time),  although 
under  the  oppressive  regime  of  Strafford,  many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  flee  to  Scotland,  and  thus  to  leave 
their  flocks  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cruel, — and 
while,  also,  in  the  Popish  massacie  of  1641,  not  less 
than  thirty  Presbyterian  ministers  perished  in  the 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  yet  the 
effects  of  that  early  development  of  spiritual  life  are 
felt  in  Ulster  to  this  day.  And  while  also,  in  the  last 
century,  the  Arian  heresy  came  in  like  a  flood,  and  a 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  could  be  heard  in  his 
official  capacity  reviling  the  confessions  and  catechisms 
of  the  church  of  his  fathers,  yet  the  people  of  one  dis- 
trict, at  least,  that  where  the  revival  of  1859,  burst 
forth,  still  held  fast  the  "  old  way,"  and  "  walked 
therein  ;"  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  their 
descendants  there  nave  never  wanted  a  faithful  and 
evangelical  ministry. 

So  wrote  Dr.  Weir,  and  the  resemblance, 
in  one  particular,  was  precise.  These  excite- 
ments extending  to  disease,  are  not,  however, 
numerous  now,  and  they  were  not  numerous 
then.  Now  they  have  oeen  employed  by  op- 
ponents to  excuse  evil  speaking ;  then  they 
were  made  the  excuse  for  bitter  persecutions. 
"We  are  two  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the 
first  revival  in  Ulster;  and  at  present, 
banishments  or  imprisonments,  fines,  the 
bootjacks  or  the  thumbscrews,  are  notprac- 
tical  rewards  for  successful  teaching  in  Ulster. 
The  opponents  are  confined  to  railing ;  and 


men,  in  a  free  country,  can  always  grumble  at 
their  neighbours. 

In  reading  Professor  Gibson's  book,  en- 
titled, "  The  Year  of  Grace :  a  History  of 
the  Ulster  Bevival,"  we  only  quarrel  with 
the  leading  title.  Why  "  an  year  of  grace  ?" 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  best  part,  so  to  say,  of 
the  revival  is  going  on  now.  An  emotion,  an 
excitement,  the  fashion,  the  force  of  example, 
our  imitative  powers,  and  many  other  causes, 
without  any  cold,  deceiving,  designed,  and 
formal  hypocrisy,  might  present  blossoms  with 
no  fruit  in  them.  The  second  year  may  be, 
with  more  security,  called  "the  year  of 
grace ;"  because  the  fresh  zeal  is  more  tried, 
and  we  know  it  to  be  true,  if  its  life  con- 
tinues ;  especially  if  it  remains  in  vigour. 

We  find,  in  Professor  Gibson's  volume,  the 
most  abundant  evidence  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  conversions  and  revivals  have 
occurred  without  any  objectionable  excite- 
ment.   We  use  the  word  objectionable  in  a 
contracted  sense,  to  convey  the  idea  that 
bodily  excitement  is  not  to  be  encouraged  or 
sought.      The  revivals  have  been  most  ap- 
parent exactly  where  most  earnest  work  has 
been  done;   they  have  followed  long  years — 
ten  to  sixteen  years — of  open  air  preaching, 
the  multiplication  of  Sabbath-schools,  Bible- 
classes,  the  circulation  of  tracts,  the  visita- 
tion of  congregations,  and  generally,  the  em- 
ployment of  all  the  means  ordinarily  used  for 
religious  teaching;   including,  especially,  the 
establishment  of   prayer-meetings.      These 
truths  were  perfectly  well  known  to  us  be- 
fore we  read  Dr.  Weir's  small,  or  Professor 
Gibson's  larger  volume;  but,  Dr.  Weir  was 
acquainted  intimately  with    the    province, 
although   less  so,  perhaps,  than    Professor 
Gibson,  who  was  Moderator  of  the  Irish 
General  Assembly  for  1869,  and  necessarily 
familiar,  officially,  with  the  condition  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregations,  while  no  man  is 
better  known,  or  more  popular  among  other 
denominations ;  and  thus  no  author  can  be 
better  qualified  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
this    religious   movement,    which    compre- 
hended a  greater  number  of  Presbyterians 
than  of  any  other  communion,  because  they 
are  the  more  numerous  section  of  Protestants 
in  the  province ;  but  which  included  all  par- 
ties, in  the  proportion  illustrated  by  the  offi- 
cial signatures  to  a  memorial  Bible,  deposited 
m  the  Coleraine  Town-hall,  comprising  that 
of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  three  Presbyterian 
ministers,  one  Independent,  and  one  Wes- 


Professor  Gibson's  narrative  is,  in  reality, 
the  testimony  of  many  men  from  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  province,  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  and  placed  in  order  by  an  excel- 
lent writer.  It  supports,  as  we  have  said, 
the  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  1859, 
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were  tha  consequences  at  labours  in  preced- 
ing yean.  They  were,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  an  unusual  number  of  conversions 
to  a  religious  life,  and  a  higher  development 
of  religious  sentiment  in  congregations,  than 
had  been  observed  previously ;  at  least  for 
many  years*  An  erroneous  opinion  alone 
assigns  to  them  the  character  of  novelty.  On 
the  contrary,  the  preparative  process  had  ex- 
isted fbr  several  years.  A  disruption  occurred 
long  since  between  the  subscribing  and  non- 
subscribing  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
These  technical  terms  are  not  so  generally 
understood  that  we  need  to  abstain  from 
stating  the  nature  of  that  disruption  in  other 
words*  It  was  the  splitting  asunder  of  a 
non-cohesive  image  of  clay  and  brass,  known 
as  the  Synod.  Part  of  the  ministers  held 
Evangelical  opinions,  and  another  part  were 
generally  Unitarian  in  principle,  but  divided 
between  Arian  and  Socinian  views.  The 
latter  parties  were  all  non-subscribers  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  majority 
of  the  congregations,  or  of  the  members  in 
congregations,  accepted  the  opinions  of  the 
subscribing  ministers,  partly  because  Evange- 
lical sentiments  are  adopted  generally  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  all  places  who  make 
a  profession  of  religion ;  ana  partly  because 
of  a  traditional  religion  existing  then  in 
Ulster.  Its  Protestant  population  were 
political  adherents  of  their  creed,  and  as  they 
clung  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  so  they 
rejected  opinions  that  evidently  were  con- 
structed less  by  excrescences  added,  or  inter- 
polations inserted,  than  by  omissions  from 
their  fathers'  religion.    No  answer  could  be 

S'ven  to  that  argument  because  it  was  a  his- 
rical  truth,  and  it  was  effective  with  many 
individuals  who  had  a  vigorous  religion  in 
respect  to  time,  but  not  much  vital  religion 
towards  eternity.  Some  difficulty  exists  in 
explaining  this  state  of  feeling  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances  and  the 
people ;  but  we  allude  to  a  condition  of  so- 
ciety with  which  we  were  in  some  measure 
familiar. 

We  remember  a  Presbyterian  of  Downshire 
who  clung  to  the  nominal  faith  of  his  fathers, 
who  was  willing  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  to  do  battle  against  Popery,  but  who 
had  no  Bible  to  read  in  his  family,  and  had 
been  in  no  place  of  worship  for  seven  years. 
A  certain  ideality  or  poetic  sentiment  belonged 
to  this  rough  man's  creed,  for  he  was  always 
eager  to  leave  home  or  labour,  or  at  a  greater 
Sacrifice  still,  to  break  up  his  leisure  hour  in 
the  public-house,  and  hazard  limb  or  life  in  a 
combat  against  the  adherents  of  the  Pope  for 
the  honour  of  Presbyterianism  and  Protestant 
principles,  although  he  would  not  give  six- 
pence to  support  Presbyterian  or  any  ordi- 


nances, and  he  trusted  to  th*  "ganeral  mercy ," 
which  he  believed  comprehended  him  and  hit. 
but  excluded  the  Pope,  all  his  belongings  and 
followers,  and  even  those  many  persons  who, 
as  he  sometimes  admitted,  might  be  the  Pon- 
tiff's slaves,  or  ignorant  vassals.  This  Pr 
terian  did  not  adopt  the  modern  ph 
that  a  man  is  not  responsible  fbr  hi 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  held  the  man  respon- 
sible for  his  belief,  and  apparently  for  no  other 
part  of  his  conduct.  Indeed,  so  far  did  lie 
carry  this  opinion,  that  if  he  ever  thought  of 
the  unforgiven  sin,  it  must  have  been  as  the 
"  sin  of  Popery ; "  for  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  contemplated  the  conversion  of  Soman 
Catholics  as  a  matter  altogether  desirable,  or 
even  perhaps  possible.  If  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  perhaps  he  might  have  considered  it  a 
change  to  be  achieved  or  expected  in  some 
distant  future,  not  affecting  the  existing  gene- 
ration, as  a  slaveholder  often  considers  the 
emancipation  of  his  slaves.  Our  acquaintance 
was  a  representative  man,  and  he  moreover 
represented  many  of  those  men  who  have  been 
brought  during  1859  into  a  comparatively 
correct  state  of  feeling,  and  have  continued 
in  1860  to  "  show  forth"  the  Christian  lift  in 
humble  but  useful  walks.  They  were  not 
gradually  and  slowly  led  into  truth.  It  iashed 
over  their  minds  in  the  realities  they  had  long 
despised  or  neglected  ;  and  in  men  of  strong 
passions  nothing  surely  was  more  calculated 
to  exercise  a  greater  influence  than  thus  to 
be,  as  it  were,  at  once  arraigned  before  the 
great  white  throne,  with  all  their  iniquities 
standing  between  them  and  the  only  bridge 
that  could  afford  a  passage  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  endless  sorrow  and  intense  suffer- 
ing. Their  agony  was  the  mental  struggle 
to  reach  the  bridge,  to  find  themselves  safe 
on  its  arches,  resting  on  the  great  foundation, 
trusting  in  the  Saviour,  and  when  that  seemed 
to  be  achieved  and  the  footing  pained,  they 
were  cured,  and  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
followed.  These  physical  demonstrations  are 
unusual,  however,  it  is  said,  and  do  not  occur 
in  settled  congregations  ;  but  is  that  not  trace- 
able to  our  education  and  gradual  growth  into, 
and  as  it  were  with,  the  facts  of  religion  ?  Is 
not  the  picture-scene  slowly  unfolded  to  us 
like  a  panorama,  or  does  it  not  grow  gradu- 
ally upon  our  mental  apprehension,  until  we 
come  insensibly  to  comprehend  all  it  magnitude, 
its  hopes,  and  its  terrors  ?  The  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity is  ever  growing ;  it  begins  with  the 
infancy  of  generations,  and  goes  on  with  them, 
unfolding  itself,  becoming  clearer  and  more 
intelligible  as  they  proceed ;  but  for  itself,  it 
has  recommenced  and  is  hourlyrecommencing, 
its  happy  course,  as  the  little  .child  "  faith," 
the  companion  of  millions  of  happy  childhoods. 
It  might  be  considered  the  traditional  origin 
of  the  mythical  wanderer  who  never  dies,  ever 
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beginning  never  ending  his  course  through  the 
-world,  the  subject  of  perpetual  youth,  abiding 
in  childhood,youth,andmanhood  withoutdeath. 
Men  do  not  think  much  of  the  common  mercy 
of  early  initiation  into  Christianity;  but 
although  a  mercy,  like  others,  that  may  be 
acoompanied  by  judgment,  it  is  a  mercy  still. 

Then  we  are  told  that  these  physical  deve- 
lopments or  sufferings  do  not  attend  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  on  its  occurrence ;  but 
proof  might  be  afforded  that  the  statement  is 
untrue,  while  the  illustration  is  not  complete. 
The  Heathen  converts,  unlike  the  man  whose 
case  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  have  not  so  much  to  reproach  them- 
selves with*    They  have  not  been  drinking, 
sinning,  swearing  daily  for  years  in  a  nominal 
Christianity ;  for  which  they  were  absolutely 
ready  to   <fie,  and  yet  found  it  a  shred  not 
worth  sixpence  to  each  of  them  individually, 
much  less  worth  a  death.     Their  case  may  be 
widely  different  in  its  history,  for  it  is  widely 
different  in  its  nature,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied that    the    historical   difference   exists. 
Farther,  we  are  assured  that  such  occurrences 
have  been  remarked  only  in  the  case  of  igno- 
rant persons ;  and  we  admit  this  statement, 
because  all  education  is  calculated,  however 
it  be  designed,  to  tone  down  emotions  and  to 
bring    the  passions  within  the  control    of 
their  owner.    Educated  men  ordinarily  ac- 
quire some  direct  power  over  their  strongest 
feelings,  and  keep  them  more  or  less  under 
management;  and  such  physical  demonstra- 
tions may  only  be  common  among  those  who 
have    allowed    every  feeling    to    work    its 
own  way. 

After  the  disruption  followed  a  junction  in 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.     The  separa- 
tion of  brethren  ecclesiastically  in  name  was 
succeeded  by  the  union  of  brethren  ecclesi- 
astically in   reality.     The   majority    of  the 
Synod   of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod 
became  one  communion,  under  the  title  of 
the   General   Assembly  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
work  better  together  than   they  had   ever 
done  separately.    Previous  to  these  events 
there    were     extensive    districts    in    some 
counties  where  Evangelical  opinions  had  not 
been  preached  or  taught  for  a  century.     A 
minister,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  all 
the  records  of  revivals,   and  who  is  con- 
nected with  a  large  congregation  of  Down- 
shire,  informed  the  writer,  now  sixteen  years 
since,  that  in  his  "  bounds "  none  of  the 
aged,  few  in  the  middle  of  life,  but  many  of 
the  young  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
acted  upon  and  appreciated  nis  views.    He 
taught  them  virtually  a  new   faith.     The 
names  employed  were  the  same,  the  sources 
of  his  doctrines  was  apparently  the  same,  as 
those  of  his  predecessors ;   yet  the  doctrines 


themselves  were  new.  Our  friend  might 
be  in  error,  and  his  predecessor  might 
have  walked  in  greater  light  \  that  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  for  our  purpose  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  fact  in  view  that  a  new 
doctrine  came  in  with  the  new  minister  on 
that  congregation  and  parish.  His  aged 
predecessor  had  for  half  a  century  taught, 
as  had  been  taught  for  half  a  century  be* 
fore  his  induction,  the  beauty  of  a  decent  or* 
derly  manner  of  lifej  with  honesty  and  in* 
dustry  and  sobriety  as  its  accompaniments 
and  parts ;  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
grand  examples  given  to  us  in  the  lives  of 
the  illustrious,  contained  in  Scripture;  the 
certainty  of  our  always  coming  short  of  the 
right;  the  propriety  of  men's  sorrow  for  sins ; 
the  prospect  that  God  of  his  abundant 
mercy  would  forgive  them  all,  and  grant 
to  the  forgiven  sinner  an  entrance  to  heaven 
on  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  This 
doctrine,  doubtless,  produced  some  softening 
of  character,  and  some  reform  of  life*  over 
the  common  conduct  of  human  nature  uneered 
for  and  untaught ;  still,  the  people  had  a 
hard  grasp  of  the  present,  and  a  prevalent 
knack  of  trying  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  with  a  complacent  security  that  at 
the  end  all  would  be  well. 

The  new  minister  revived  the  elder  class 
of  teaching  in  his  district.  He  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  conversion;  the  punishment  of 
all  guilt,  directly  or  indirectly ;  the  justifi- 
cation acquired  by  the  atonement  of  the 
Saviour  \  and  the  sanctifioation  to  be  wrougut 
on  each  individual  among  the  redeemed  by 
the  Spirit.  The  former  doctrine  set  forth 
an  entrance  to  heaven  as  almost  free  to  all 
who  desired  to  get  there ;  and  the  latter  doc- 
trine pointed  out  that  the  entranoe  was  not 
free,  but  had  been  purchased  for  each  indi- 
vidual who  ever  should  obtain  H,  although  no 
individual  could  pay  and  purchase  for  him- 
self; and  that  entranoe  was  not  the  result  o£ 
a  wish,  but  would  follow  a  revolution  of  de- 
sires, purposes,  and  thoughts  that  no  human 
being  could  accomplish  for  herself  or  himself, 
although  it  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
earnest  and  prayerful  seeker  by  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

These  were  the  two  schools,  and  we 
abridge  their  tenets  honestly,  without  wilful 
prejudioe,  though,  holding  the  faith  of  the 
last  named,  as  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
Scripture,  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  its  fa- 
vour. A  shock  was  given  to  old  notions. 
Previously  the  idea  was  common,  as  in  Soot- 
land — in  expression  there  more  perhaps  than 
in  thought— that  as  people  died  they  went 
to  their  rest.  He  is  "at  his  rest,"  or  "at  a 
rest,"  was  the  common  mode  in  conversation 
of  announcing  a  death  in  Scotland*  The 
same  idea  prevailed  m  Ireland,  m  vefaenee 
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to  &U  persons,  with  a  correct  opinion  pro- 
fessedly ;  but  different  parties  had  different 
ideas  of  accuracy  in  opinion.  It  was  taught 
in  the  beautiful  service  of  the  English  Church, 
and  that  is  familiar  to  all  Protestant  sects  in 
England  or  Ireland.  The  greater  part  of 
people  while  they  lived  gave  themselves  less 
trouble  respecting  their  future  state  than 
how  to  clear  a  few  shillings  or  a  few  pounds 
in  the  present  life.  That  apparent  apathy 
did  not  proceed  from  bare  infidelity,  but  only 
from  a  general  impression  that  if  the  existing 
difficulties  could  be  overcome,  the  future  life 
would  be  made  "  all  right." 

We  know  that  among  the  "  educated " 
classes  in  some  other  quarters  of  Ireland  an 
apathy  existed,  and  was  regarded  as  charity, 
or  liberalism,  by  its  victims ;  and  yet  it  was 
merely  nothing.  The  rector,  the  priest,  and 
the  minister  followed  the  squire's  hounds 
after  sermon  on  Sundays,  and  closed  by  a 
dinner  and  a  drink  at  the  manor  house.  An 
advantage  generally  belonged  to  the  priest  in 
these  matters ;  for  being  an  unmarried  gen- 
tleman he  did  not  dress  at  home,  but  changed 
his  canonicals  in  the  vestry.  He  could, 
therefore,  be  in  the  saddle,  booted  and  spurred, 
in  a  shorter  interval  than  his  companions  ; 
and  he  could  get  over  morning  mass  quicker 
than  the  minister  could  finish  his  sermon,  or 
the  rector  hear  or  read  out  his  service.  No 
necessity  existed  for  the  selection  of  Sundays 
for  these  sports,  seeing  that  neither  of  the 
parties  was  overworked  on  any  other  day  of 
the  seven ;  but  being  a  holiday,  the  leaders  of 
opinion,  and  the  instructors  of  the  people,  set 
an  example  of  good  fellowship.  In  these 
parts  and  times  men  did  not  live  much  in 
earnest ;  they  scarcely  were  in  earnest  when 
they  came  to  die,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
revivals,  or  no  reason  to  expect  them. 

We  have  referred  to  the  rresbyterian  body 
as,  if  not  the  largest  communion  of  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland,  although  we  suppose  it  oc- 
cupies that  position,  yet  by  far  the  more 
numerous  in  those  counties  comprehended  in 
the  recent  revival. 

A  great  change  has,  however,  occurred  in 
the  Established  Church.  Its  bishops  had 
been  formalists  for  generations  in  many 
places.  Large  fortunes  were  generally  left 
by  an  Irish  bishop.  He  was  rather  less  im- 
mersed among  the  fathers  "than  in  the 
funds."  A  High  Churchman,  and  probably 
a  high-bred  gentleman,  he  assumed  no 
asceticism  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern 
tractarian ;  but  the  world  loved  him,  and  he 
parted  from  it  with  regret,  for  he  loved  the 
world.  As  a  common  matter  he  would  not 
have  sympathised  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  of 
the  Surrey  Tabernacle,  in  many  of  his  ob- 
jects ;  but  he  would  have  cordially  joined  in 
this  minister's  wish,  expressed  the  other  day 


on  opening  his  new  place  of  worship,  that 
he  might  live  for  fifty  years.     While  differ- 
ing from  the  regime  of  the  tractarian  a,  an 
old  Irish  bishop  would  not  condescend,  like 
the  present .  Bishop   of  London,  and  other 
Low  Churchmen,  to  preach  in  the  open  air, 
or  even  in  "low  churches."    He  drew  his 
line  somewhere,  and  it  did  not  often  creep 
without  the  cathedral's  shadow.     It  is  in- 
tended  by  the  policy    of  the   Established 
Church  that  the  bishop  should  be  reflected 
in  the  dean,  and  the  dean  in  the  rector  or 
the  vicar,  from  whom  curates  and  deacons 
are  to  borrow  their  hue.     This  policy  was 
rather'successful  in  the  last  generation ;  but 
men  broke  through  it  here  and  there,  until  a 
change  was  accomplished  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  very  much  after  the  cur- 
rent of  changes  in  the  British  churches,  but 
perhaps  more  decided  and  intense ;  certainly 
much  more  perfect  than  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished in  the  English  Church.    Hie  late 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore, 
for  example,  would  not  have  spoken  a  plea- 
sant word  of  revivals  if  they  had  included 
any  mixing  up  of  Churchmen  with  Dissenters. 
Bishop  Mant  would  have  acted  with  his  dis- 
senting neighbours  in  any  matter  affecting 
temporal  interests.    Even  in  a  great  political 
crisis,  he  might  have  bowed  to  Dr.  Cooke  or 
dined  pleasantly  with  that  gentleman  at  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire's,  or  the  nalace  of  any 
other  magnate  in  Ulster;  but  in  an  eccle- 
siastical matter,  a  man  who  was  not  of  the 
Church  was  out  of  the  bishop's  scheme.     He 
did  not  say  that  such  a  man  might  not  be 
saved,  but  only  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  did  not  recognise  him  as  any  more 
than  a  person  left  to  the  probabilities  of  un- 
covenanted  mercy. 

The  other  Protestant  communions  of  Ulster 
were  never  numerous.  They  have  more  ad- 
herents now  than  at  any  former  neriod,  pro- 
bably ;  and  they  seem  always  to  have  spread 
their  principles,  as  we  find  them  in  I&igland 
or  Scotland,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
more  or  less  zeal. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  consequences 
of  these  revivals  has  accumulated  daily  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  provinces.  Other 
evidence  also  has  appeared.  More  drunken- 
ness, according  to  some  journals,  and  more 
drunk  and  disorderly  persons  have  been 
found  in  Belfast  than  in  some  previous  years; 
and  the  fact,  assuming  that  it  is  a  met  and  not 
a  fiction,  shows  that  the  drinking  population 
compensate  the  decrease  of  their  numbers  by 
the  increase  of  their  zeal.  Nobody  had  as- 
serted that  the  movement  included  all  the 
population,  or  a  majority  of  them,  but  only  a 
large  number;  yet  we  find  in  Professor  Gib- 
son's history,  as  we  have  found  in  other  quar- 
ters, evidence  of  some  publichouses  changed 
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into  book,  and  cloth,  and  grocery  stores;  and 
of  a  contracted  business  with  short  hours  for 
others.     The  criminal  judges  appointed  to 
try  prisoners  accused  of  great  crimes  have 
had  easy  circuits,  and  white  gloves  from  seve- 
ral localities ;  the  prisons  have  now  abundant 
accommodation,  which  was  not  always  true ; 
the  poor-houses  have  also  more  room  than  in 
1857,  or  even  1858,  in  many  unions ;  while 
building  operations  have  not  ceased,  for  a  de- 
mand has  sprung  up  for  new  churches  and 
schools.    Bibles  and  other  books  have  been 
sold  in  astonishing  numbers ;  1800  bibles  had 
been   sold  in  one  small  congregation,  700 
bibles  and  New  Testaments  in  another  con- 
ation, 100  reference  bibles  in   a  third, 
'copies  of  James9  "  Anxious  Inquirer"  in 
four  congregations;  at  one  little  villiage  a 
publican  estimates  his  loss  at  £40  a-vear; 
another  took  down  his  signboard;  at  Carry- 
duff,  a  place  so  small  that  we  only  know  it  to 
be  in  county  Down,  four  public-houses  are 
closed:  at  foromara  the  temperance  society 
has  954  members  from  two  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations ;  Lissara  had  60  abstainers  before 
the  revival,  and  has  now  200 ;  at  Gortin  250 
have  been  added  to  the  abstinence  list,  and 
the  innkeepers  have  almost  nothing  to  do ;  at 
Glennan  150  persons  have  become  total  ab- 
stainers.   Few  of  our  readers  will  recognise 
the  names  of  many  of  these  places,  but  that 
is  only  evidence  of  the  wort  having  been 
done  in  little  villages.  In  some  others  minis- 
ters state  that  their  stipends  have  been  in- 
creased ;  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  that 
incidental  benefit   from  the  movement,  al- 
though within  ten  years  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  free  manses. 
In  others,  the  collections  for  missionary  pur- 
noees  have  been  greatly  increased — atPortrush, 
from  an  average  of  £A  to  an  average  of  £20, 
and  in  other  congregations  by  a  creditable  pro- 
portion.   At  Belfast  four  new  churches  have 
been  commenced  by  the  Presbyterian  body, 
and  large  sums  have  been  subscribed  in  many 
more  localities  to  build  or  to  enlarge  churches; 
and  in  several  villages  the  returns  are  given  of 
debts  paid— or  such  sums  as  "£250  has  been 
subscribed  to  pay  the  debt ;"  and  these  are 

C1  »  where  £250  some  time  since  would  have 
important.  Belfast  is  a  different  place, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  money,  and  there 
has  long  been  no  positive  want  of  will.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland  has  460  congregations  in  Ulster, 
and  520  altogether,  in  Ireland.  Professor 
Gibson  obtained  returns  from  307  of  the 
Ulster  congregations,  giving  the  number  of 
communicants  who  joined  them  for  the  first 
time  after  the  revival.  They  amounted  to 
10,636.  As  the  other  Protestant  churches 
had  obtained  a  similar  increase,  while  153 
Presbyterian  congregations  are  not  included 


in  that  statement  we  believe,  the  general 
increase  of  communicants  over  all  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Ulster  may  be  safely  taken 
at  20,000.  "We  may,  perhaps,  state  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  of  these  churches, 
a  considerable  penod  would  elapse  before 
many  individuals  who  applied  for  admission 
to  the  communion  would  be  received  among 
their  number;  and  therefore  this  year  will 
pass  away  ere  the  "  in-gathering"  of  1859  can 
be  fully  reckoned. 

A  different  kind  of  return  has  been  made 
from  125  of  these  congregations,  who  give 
the  increase  upon  the  number  of  communi- 
cants after  the  revival  above  the  average  pre- 
vious to  that  occurrence,  in  explicit  figures. 
Several  of  the  congregations  give  the  increase 
by  per  centage,  which,  however  generally  gra- 
tifying, afforas  no  distinct  information.  We 
should,  perhaps,  explain  that  a  communicant 
may  not  necessarily  attend  each  communion, 
although  the  average  attendance  affords  in 
usual  circumstances  some  idea  of  the  average 
seal.  In  these  125  congregations  the  in- 
crease was  9,833  persons,  affording  an  average 
of  over  77  in  each  of  them. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  among  the 
more  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the  Protes- 
tants, a  hard  feeling  existed  towards  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  reciprocated.  No  more  blame  can  be 
imputed  to  the  Protestants  than  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  on  this  acconnt,  and  perhaps  not 
so  much,  unless  upon  the  idea  that  they  held 
principles  opposed  to  persecution  on  account 
of  religion,  or  even  ill-will;  but  many  of 
them  did  not  comprehend  their  own  princi- 
ples, and  could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  hold 
them. 

Another  test  of  the  reality  of  this  revival 
in  Ulster  is  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  finances 
of  the  different  churches;  for  while  the  larger 
improvements  in  pecuniary  means  are  con- 
cealed in  &  great  measure,  being  expended 
locally,  yet  Ulster  has  its  home  and  foreign 
missions,  and  the  increase  of  means  in  the 
Presbyterian  department  is  quite  one-third. 
In  1859  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Dublin 
and  discovered  a  debt  on  their  home  mission 
funds  of  £600.  The  common  plan  of  bor- 
rowing from  some  rich  members  of  the  Church 
until  the  period  of  the  annual  collection  was 
proposed.  A  draft  for  X500  on  the  future 
was  to  be  drawn  for  the  past.  Some  mem- 
bers wisely  suggested  an  extraordinary  effort 
to  clear  these  £600  out  of  the  way,  that 
they  might  not  encumber  the  proceedings  of 
I860  with  the  debris  of  1859,  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  number  was  sent  to  the  North, 
where  revivals  were  mentioned.  Accordingly 
the  deficiency  was  explained  to  the  congrega- 
tions in  Ulster,  and  2l  ,500  were  immedktrfy 
raised  to  pay  the  £500;  while,  when  the  day 
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of  the  general  collection  earn*  round,  no  dimi- 
nution was  found  in  the  average  result.  In 
I860,  that  is  for  the  period  terminating  with 
June  last,  an  increase  of  one-third  has  oc- 
curred in  the  funds  of  the  different  missions. 

The  incidental  sum  of  .£1,600  would  not  be 
regarded  as  important  in  some  quarters.  An 
urgent  claim  placed  before  a  few  congrega- 
gations  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would 
produce  the  money  from  either  of  them. 
I)r.  Candlish's  congregation  in  Edinburgh, 
or  Dr.  Boxburgh's  congregation  in  Glasgow, 
would  give  that  sum  in  an  exigency ;  but  the 
Ulster  congregations  consist  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  small  farmers,  who  have  gone 
through  years  of  difficulty,  and  whose 
means  are  not  large.  The  circumstances  of 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  some  other  towns, 
are  different,  and  the  results  are  very  dif- 
frrent;  but  we  know  that  narrow  means 
hare  a  considerable  effect  on  congregational 
eolleetians.  That  narrow  strip  of  time  com- 
manly  comprehended  in  the  revival  had  been 
preceded  by  pecuniary  exertions.  Thus  one 
tund  for  paying  debt  and  building  manses 
amounted  to  £25,000  paid;  but  as  the  re- 
payments from  that  fund  were  only  made  in 
aid  of  local  efforts,  it  must  have  been  the 
eamse  ef  drawing  out  £60,000  to  £70,000  in 
these  branches  of  expenditure  to  which  it 
applied.  Then  the  incident  we  have  men- 
taeaed  occurred  as  we  described  it — an  episode 
at  a  period  when  the  people  had  only  com- 
menced improvements  in  the  internal  nuances 
of  each  congregation,  whioh  were  emphatically 
required. 

The  mission  funds  of  this  church,  or,  in 
ether  words,  the  money  raised  for  purposes 
unconnected  with  the  maintenance  and  pur- 
suits of  individual  congregations  in  their 
several  localities,  amounted,  for  the  year 
closing  at  midsummer  of  1859,  to  £13,690 
19s.  2d. ;  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1860, 
te  £17,847  19s.  9d.  j  being  an  increase  of 
44,167  0s.  7d.  The  additions  are  nearly 
as  we  have  already  stated  them,  or  one-third ; 
but  the  figures  may  be  regarded  from  another 
view,  for  ef  £13,690  19s.  fid.,  so  much  as 
£4,194  7s.  7d.  belonged  to  the  church  and 
manse-fund,  also  already  mentioned,  leaving 
for  general  missionary  purposes  only  £9,496 
lis.  fid.  i  while  of  £17,847  19s.  9d.  only 
4694  16s.  Id.  belonged  to  the  church  and 
manse^nind,  as  its  engagements  are  nearly 
eomplpted,  leaving  for  general  missionary 
purposes  the  sum  of  £17,153  3s.  8d.  j  not  far 
from  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  sums  are 
drawn  from  a  district  of  country  that  is  not 

e,  and  an  eedesiastioal  body  that  has  not  a 
e  population.  In  stating  that  Ulster  is 
otrfeperaisveiy  not  rich,  we  remember  that  its 
ftepte  are  engaged  chiety  in  agriculture,  and , 


from  whatever  cause  it  springs,  town  popula- 
tions always  give  money  more  liberally  wrinr 
object  than  those  of  country  parishes.  One- 
half  of  the  Scotch  population  are  located  in 
towns  of  four  to  five  thousand  persons  and 
upwards ;  while  not  over  one-sixth  or  ene- 
seventh  of  the  population  in  Ulster  inhibit 
towns  of  similar  magnitude. 

"We  are  acquainted  more  intimately  vita 
the  localities  in  Scotland  and  Ulster,  con- 
nected with  those  revivals,  than  with  tfo 
places  mentioned  in  Wales ;  but  we  hate  no 
doubt  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  fte 
population  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  three 
countries.  In  Scotland,  these  rapid  revoh- 
tions  in  character,  and  in  attention  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  a  profession  d 
adherence  to  its  principles,  have  been  mow 
remarkable  in  the  fishing  villages  extending 
from  Nairn  round  all  the  bays  and  JHtip 
almost  to  Berwick,  than  in  any  other  distrid 
These  villages  do  not  comprehend  a  laiw 
section  of  the  population,  but  one  in  iotnw- 
ing,  although  not  always  in  neglected  dreum* 
stances.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitant*  ef 
Ferryden,  a  Forfarshire  village,  had  &e 
advantage  for  a  long  term  of  years  of  evawe- 
lical  and  intellectual  preaching  and  teacbinf 
by  men  of  very  high  standing,  first,  Dr. 
Paton,  of  whom  we  can  know  nothing  eieept 
by  report ;  and  next,  the  late  Dr.  Brewiter , 
who  had  not  in  many  important  qualification* 
a  superior  in  the  church.  In  the  narretris  ef 
the  revival  there,  by  Mr.  Nixon,  one  of  Ae 
ministers  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mea- 
trose,  we  see  no  evidence  of  extravagaiioi. 
Indeed,  the  narrator  is  not  favourable  to  ex* 
travagances,  to  impetuous  proceedings  anj 
impulses.  All  that  can  be  made  cut  of  tee 
matter  is  a  great  reform  in  the  habits  of  $a 
people  respecting  drinking,  and  similar  IbDiee 
and  vices,  consequent  upon,  or  contempora- 
neous with,  practically  forming  parte  of,  an 
astonishing  development  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, closer  attendance  upon  religious  duties, 
and  the  conversion  of  many  persons  of  all 
ages  to  the  plain  and  practical  acting  out  of 
Christianity.  So  far  as  this  place  is  concerned, 
we  have  the  best  possible  testimony  that  tte 
reform  in  faith  and  manners,  which  consti- 
tutes the  revival  has  been  most  satisfactory 
The  narrator  is  an  unimpeachable  witnea; 
because  he  is  on  the  spot,  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  has  bo4 
competent  experience  and  integrity. 

Some  time  since,  the  revival  in  the  fishing 
villages  on  the  Moray  Frith  became  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  in  a  London  monthly  ma|&- 
sine  of  old  standing ;  but  the  rebukes  admin- 
istered were  founded  on  the  reports  of  a  focal 
journal,  opposed  to  the  proceeding,  aw 
destitute  of  subscribers  among  the  nsherttg; 
The  journals  of  this  country  are  fJttW 
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generally  in  their  reports ;   although  differ- 
ence* ot  opinion  exist  respecting  the  use  made 
of  them  in  their  own  remarks.    The  public 
have  no  reason  for  dipleasure  with  the  edi- 
torial commentary  if  the  reporter's   duty  be 
-done  with  integrity.     Sometimes,  however, 
narrative  is  not  deemed  on  a  par  with  report- 
ing.   Jfew  cases  could  occur  now  of  wilful  mis- 
representation in  reports ;  but  a  disposition  to 
invention  and  smartness  in  narrative,  may  be 
still  a  stumbling  block.     The  picture  of  these 
meetings  drawn  in  the  newspaper,  and  the 
strictures  drawn  in  the  magazine,  were  viti- 
ated—the picture  by  obvious  over-colouring ; 
the  strictures  by  reliance  on  these  blazing 
tints.     Imprudent  services,  drawled  out  to 
unseasonable  hours,  may  have  occurred  on 
the  Moray  Frith,  and  persons  not  prepared 
to  speak  with  gramatical  propriety,  may  have 
spoken  notwithstanding  that  defeciency ;  and 
even  made  statements  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon sense  and  Scripture.      Amid  these  dis- 
advantages, we  look  to  the  end,  and  if  that 
has  been  good,  overlook  eccentricities  with  a 
caution  against  them  in  future,  so  far  as  pro- 
vision is  possible;  and  not  because  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  but  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  perfection  of  speech,  of 
prudence,  or  even  of  good  taste,  in  the  present 
world.     Parliament  maintains  late  and  unsea- 
sonable hours ;  so  do  general  assemblies,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  courts ;  even  the  members 
of  the  Press  drive  on  with  business  far  into 
the  night,  and  often  "  don't  go  home  till 
morning;"  so  that  the  system  of  late  hours 
is  propped  up  bv  many  examples ;  but  it  is 
very  objectionable  and  pernicious;  whereas 
it  is  not  absolutely  requisite,  as  in  the  Press. 
Apostolical  -example  occurs ;  but  every  person 
who  may  address  a  meeting  in  a  little  town 
must  not  consider  himself  equal  to  Paul  in 
any  respect,  and  entitled  to  occupy  time  that 
should    be  used  in  domestic  engagements. 
Enthusiasm  may  lead  to  evils  of  this  nature 
on  a  small  scale,  and  they  will  be  rebuked  by 
those  who  share  late  hours,  or  even  early 
hours— hours  lasting  to  the  dawn — in  a  ball- 
room or  a  tavern,  without  reproach.     The 
eases  are,  doubtless,  different ;  but  the  fish- 
ermen's occupation  was  the  safer  to  follow, 
if  the  right  was  to  be  invaded. 

A  series  of  publications  issued  by  Messrs. 
Nisbet  record  revivals  in  different  localities, 
with  the  names  of  the  writers  attached,  who 
are  experienced  and  well-known  men,  on 
whose  statements  reliance  may  be  placed* 
In  ail  those  districts  in  Scotland  where  "  ex* 
eitement"  has  existed,  circumstances  resem- 
bling those  in  Ireland  also  existed.  Without 
toaeuig  each  case  m  its  particulars,  we  may 
say  that  the  rule  is  almost  uniform.  The  last 
tcample,  of  wtteh  we  have  heard,  but  not 
wad,  is  in  a  locality  where  Christianity  has 


been  long  a  family  and  formal  holding ;  often 
nominal.  Religion  has  descended  through 
generations  as  the  heritage  of  opinion,  with 
which  each  successive  wave  nas  been  contented, 
without  any  effort  at  greater  acquisitions  or 
improvement.  Conservative  in  all  their  habits,  • 
the  populations  have  become  especially  con- 
servative in  religion ;  not,  perhaps,  towards 
deterioration,  but  certainly  towaras  progress. 
They  have  taken  no  means  to  advance,  and 
thev  must  have  fallen  back. 

Allowances  should  be  given  for  the  differ- 
ence between  country  and  village  popula- 
tions, and  those  of  large  towns,  in  oonsider^- 
ing  these  reports.  Less  excitement  mingles 
in  the  lot  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
More  interest  bv  country  than  by  towns- 
people is  felt  in  tne  personal  history  of  their 
district  or  village.  They  mingle  less  with  the 
world,  but  more  familiarly  with  each  other. 
Affairs  of  families  are  legitimate  matters  of 
discussion,  and  the  practice  may  degenerate 
to  busybodyism.  Large  assemblages  on  reli- 
gious subjects  have  been  held  in  Belfast,  at- 
tended by  ten,  twenty,  probably  forty  thou- 
sand parsons,  according  to  some,  reports. 
Twenty  thousand  individuals  bulk  largely  in 
a  field  or  garden ;  but  there  have  been  no 
similar  meetings  in  any  other  large  towns. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  convene  great 
meetings  in  the  Scotch  towns,  but  without 
apparent,  or  certainly  without  similar  success. 
The  only  large  meetings,  for  the  locality,  oc- 
curred at  Huntly ;  but  that  place  is  the  cen» 
tre  of  a  district  where,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  and  in  accordance  with  them,  we  should 
expect  more  than  the  common  excitement. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Perth  on  two  days  of 
last  month.  Perth  is  a  central  town,  with 
cheap,  easy,  and  rapid  conveyance  on  all  sides, 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  Highlands ;  but  these 
meetings  were  not  so  numerously  attended 
as  their  promoters  may  have  expected.  Exer- 
tions of  that  nature  do  not  accord  with  the  ideas 
of  the  population  in  large  towns,  for  a  part 
of  them  have  been  earnest  on  religious  subject* 
for  many  years,  and  another  portion  are  in- 
different on  principle.  To  the  *'  church-going" 
amongst  them  nothing  new  has  to  be  told. 

We  have  seen  "  revival"  meetings  in  Edin* 
burgh,  and  the  course  pursued  did  not  always 
seem  correct.  Some  parts  of  the  proceedings 
appeared  likely  to  produce  excitement.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  it  may  be  in  many,  the 
hearers  are  requested  to  stand  during  the 
reading  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  be* 
cause  they  were  specially  important ;  but  "all 
Scripture  is  given  bv  inspiration."  During 
prayer,  at  one  time  the  audience  adopted  one 
posture,  and  a  different  posture  at  another 
tune,  because  the  supplications  were  supposed 
to  be  somehow  of  a  higher  order  ineom£g§s& 
than  in  others ;  and  this  oondust  majr  \mi 
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into  a  snare.  Intimation  was  given  at  one 
period  of  the  services  that  those  who  were  not 
deeply  impressed  could  retire,  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred, could  occupy  the  galleries,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting  conversed  with  anxious 
inquirers  in  the  body  of  the  building. 

Such  statements  contain  the  imputation 
that  those  who  must  retire  are  not  earnest 
inquirers.  On  one  occasion,  perhaps  on  many, 
an  announcement  was  made  that  certain  pious 
persons  were  ready  to  "  introduce"  inquirers 
uo  the  Saviour.  No  harm  was  meant  by  this 
expression,  but  it  arrogates  for  these  "  pious 
persons"  an  agency  to  which  they  have  no 
claim.  Any  man  may  point  the  way.  No 
man  can  do  more. 

The  individuals  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings have  originated  several  useful  missions, 
drawn  into  the  "  working"  ranks  a  number  of 
active  persons,    and,  in  this  manner,  must 


have  become  instrumental  for  good ;  but  they 
must  guard  against  being  instrumental  fcr 
evil.  Good  intentions,  without  prudent  guid- 
ance, will  not  answer  great  purposes.  Excite- 
ment may  be  caused,  but  a  "  revival"  cannot 
be  manufactured.  Our  inquiries  only  sustain ' 
the  experience  of  ages,  that  good  springs  after 
work.  A  great  error  arose  out  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  revival  of  Ulster  flashed  arrow 
the  land  like  lightning,  accompanied  by  super- 
natural prostrations  of  physical  strength.  It 
followed  years  of  diligent  labour  by  men  of 
whom  many  have  passed  from  the  scenes  of  their 
toil ;  and  excitements  that  allow  any  objection, 
by  any  class  however  prejudiced,  enter  in  a 
small  proportion  into  the  increased  earnest- 
ness of  fife  and  purpose  happily  prevalent, 
not  only  in  one  Irish  province,  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  and,  more  or  less,  over 
the  world. 
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Lobd  Ovbbstovb  has  been  called  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  state  his  opinion  of  the  consequences 
that  would  result  from  the  capture  of  London  by 
a  very  civil  enemy,  who  would  respect  private  pro- 
perty, and  his  lordship  draws  a  sketch  that  might 
have  been  completed  by  an  inferior  hand.  Specie 
payments  would  eease,  and  Consols  would  not  sell ; 
drafts  on  London  would  not  be  paid,  and  the  most 
deplorable  events  would  ensue  in  monetary  circles, 
which  would  not  be  monetary  any  more,  until  a 
general  distress,  like  an  eclipse,  would  darken  the 
world.  We  fully  concur  in  the  possibilities  fore- 
told by  Lord  Oferstone,  as  the  consequences  of  a 
successful  invasion,  and  the  reduction  of  London ; 
but  the  metropolis  must  be  saved  in  the  field,  and 
not  behind  stone  walls  or  earthworks.  Even  if  the 
present  arsenals  and  yards  were  fully  fortified, 
they  oould  only  be  defended  by  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  men.  The  men  would  be  useful  in  these 
positions  if  the  leader  of  the  invaders  assailed  the 
metropolis  from  the  south,  as  they  must  be  masked 
by  an  equal  force  to  maintain  his  own  communica- 
tions ;  but  they  would  be  useless  if  an  invading 
army  should  laud  north  of  the  Thames— from  Aut- 
werp,  for  example— a  possible  route.  The  in? ader 
might  demand  the  destruction  of  the  dockyards  as 
the  price  of  London,  and  the  garrisons  would  have 
the  pain  of  being  beaten  without  the  pleasure  of 
striking  a  blow.  Lord  Oferstone's  statements 
support  the  idea  of  fortifying  London ;  but  an 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  great  railways  would 
starve  it  into  submission.  Let  Lord  Oferstone 
and  all  owners  of  Consols  be  satisfied  of  this,  that 
an  enemy  who  can  enter  London  can  starve  it  into 
terms ;  and  if  they  wish  to  insure  their  property, 
reliance  must  be  had  by  them  on  the  muscle  and 


vigour  of  their  fellow  men,  rather  than  on  stone 
walls.  If  a  continental  so? ereign  be  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  250,000  or  300,000  volun- 
teers, armed  and  disciplined  in  the  land ;  and 
100,000  militia  and  regular  soldiers,  be  will  not 
Tenture  the  risk  of  an  invasion.  His  basis  on  the 
sea  will  always  be  dificult  to  retain  secure,  and 
transports  will  be  captured  occasionally,  like  the  vo- 
lunteers for  Garibaldi.  Each  mile  from  the  coast 
would  consume  a  thousand  men  to  keep  open  the 
roads ;  and  no  general  in  the  possession  of  ordi- 
nary prudence,  would,  in  these  circumstances,  risk 
a  rush  at  London  with  fewer  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Let  Lord  Overstone  and  his  friends  on  the  Ex- 
change encourage  the  formation  of  artisan  and  la- 
bourer's oompanies  of  Volunteer  riflemen ;  and  if 
they  want  a  stronger  army,  get  men  on  good  terms, 
and  they  need  not  fear  Louis  Napoleon.  If  they 
fear  him,  it  is  because  they  will  not  trust  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  amply  provide  for  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  within  the  realm,  if  they  were 
only  (aught  the  manner  and  style  of  doing  that 
work ;  and  if  the  royal  arsenals  and  yards  be  in 
dangerous  positions,  as  they  are,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  their  removal  to  a  locality  combining;  as 
advertisers  say,   "economy  with  security. M 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  national  defences,  proceeded  on  se- 
veral erroneous  ideas ;  and  one  of  the  mora  ob- 
jectionable of  these  errors  is  their  estimate  of  the 
cost  for  a  more  numerous  army  than  we  have  ge- 
nerally at  home.  They  suppose  that  to  done* 
the  present  strength  of  the  army  at  home,  or  to 
add  66,000  men  to  the  regular  force  available 
for  the  defence  of  our  islands,  would  oust  in   the 
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first  jetr,  eight  millions,  and  four  millions  annually 
thereafter.  An  error  apparently  runs  through 
this  calculation — not  uncommon  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  arising  from  the  expense  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  army,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  a  large  addition  of  private  men. 
The  official  departments  would  not  cost  one  penny 
•ore  by  the  addition  even  of  66,000  men  to  the 
home  establishment.  No  more  money  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  transport  service.  It  would  not  be 
requisite  to  run  up  another  hundred  regiments 
with  all  their  official  staffs ;  but  to  increase  the 
strength  of  companies,  and  of  the  existing  regi- 
ments. The  actual  outlay  on  66,000  men,  at  £30 
each  per  annum*  is  £1,980,000.  For  one  tenth  of 
the  number  as  non-commissioned  officers,  with  an 
additional  payment  of  £90  per  annum  each,  the  cost 
would  be  £190,000,  or  altogether  £9,100,000,  and 
500  additional  commissioned  officers,  with  an  extra 
pay  of  £150  per  annum  o?er  the  non-commissioned 
officers  would  meet  the  necessary  organisation, 
and  absorb  £75,000.  We  proceed  upon  the 
calculation  of  66,000  men,  including  these  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  leaf- 
ing 60,600  private  soldiers. 

The  army  establishment  has  always  superior  offi- 
cers on  half-pay,  at  a  period  of  life  which  consists 
both  with  the  activity  and  the  experience  necessary 
for  the  organisation  of  this  "  domestic  "  force, — 
and  it  would  take  more  of  that  character  than  the 
present  regular  army,  for  although  all  would  be  on 
the  rolls  for  colonial  and  Indian  service,  yet  they 
could  not  occur  so  often  as  now  to  a  smaller  body 
of  men.  The  employment  of  these  superior  officers 
would  not  require  the  payment  of  more  than  £300 
each  for  900  of  them,  even  by  a  liberal  calculation, 
and  the  gross  sum  would  be  £60,000  per  annum, 
whilst  the  entire  expenditure  would  be  £9,945,000 
annually.  Arms  and  barracks  are  not  taken  into 
the  calculation.  It  includes  nothing  more  than 
wages.  Arms  are  in  store  for  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  men,  and  the  expense  of  praotioe  would  not 
he  greater  for  them  than  for  the  artillery  of  the  new 
defences.  Barracks,  we  trust,  will  never  more  be 
built  upon  the  old  system.  The  name  of  them  has 
become  everywhere  the  title  of  abominations. 
Houses  can  be  erected  much  cheaper  and  be 
much  healthier  for  the  soldiers  than  barracks, 
and  admit  of  the  thoroughly  decent  accommo- 
dation of  their  families.  There  is  not  a  builder  of 
experience  in  all  the  land  who  will  not  furnish,  in 
any  proper  place,  house  accommodation  to  10,000 
persons  for  £900,000,  and  throw  in  superior  dwel- 
lings for  officers,  school  houses,- churches,  and 
halls  for  £50,000  more;  and  thus,  for  the  sum 
of  £1,500,000,  the  government  can  have  healthy 
aceommodation  for  100,000  persons,  which  gives 
H000  wives  and  children — a  far  larger  proportion 
than  the  present  one  to  66,000.  Ten  per  cent,  on 
this  outlay  would  give  £950,000  per  annum  for 
rent;  and  if  the  military  stations  were  fenced, 
each  cottage  might  have  its  garden-ground,  and 
aU  the  temptation  of  idleness  be  out  away  from  the 


men.  We  are  brought  thus,  even  with  house  ac- 
commodation, to  an  outlay  of  two-and-a-half  millions 
per  annum,  in  the  country — which  would  not  fall 
like  an  outlay  of  the  same  sum  elsewhere ;  while 
if  new  military  stations  were  placed  in  many  dis- 
tricts, the  six  thousand  men  in  each  could  do  a 
thousand  days'  work  weekly  in  pulling  in  ragged 
and  rugged  regions,  or  helping  forward  many  pub- 
lic works  that  will  not  pay  a  public  company  to 
construct,  although  they  would  beautify  and  per- 
haps enrich  the  oountry.  Our  estimate  is  not,  we 
think,  mean  and  scrimped.  The  force  can  be  pro- 
duced for  the  money ;  but  there  is  a  vast  distinc- 
tion between  two-and  ahalf  and  four  millions  per 
annum. 

Some  parties,  especially  military  men,  will  say 
that  500  commissioned  officers  are  not  adequate 
for  59,500  private  soldiers ;  being  only  equivalent 
to  one  for  1 19  men.  They  will  notice  that  defi- 
ciency and  not  look  at  the  money,  or  think  of  the 
300  superior  officers  taken  from  tho  half-pay  list. 
The  money,  in  the  first  place,  is  £900  per  annum ; 
double  the  pay  of  officers  with  commissions  in  one 
rank. 

Next,  the  number  is  not  500,  but  800,  or 
one  for  seventy- five  men ;  and  if  other  *500  be 
wanted,  even  at  the  improved  scale  of  pay — and 
we  want  working  gentlemen — the  addition  is 
£75,000,  and  gives  one  in  forty-six  men,  for 
£75,000  more;  and  wo  hare  no  desire  to  see 
gentlemen  over-toiled — this  new  army  would  have 
one  commissioned  officer  for  thirty-three  soldiers. 
These  additions  make  little  pecuniary  difference  to 
the  calculation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  in- 
stead of  four  millions. 

The  commissioners  endeavour  to  frighten  us 
with  an  outlay  of  eight  millions  in  the  first  year ; 
but  are  they  to  run  up  their  fortifications  before 
November  P  Ajs  they  are  not,  but  are  to  spend  a 
number  of  years  over  them,  may  we  not  be  allowed 
some  time  to  raise  and  train  the  additional  army  P 
No  process  can  be  plainer.  At  present  militia 
regiments,  in  a  oondition  of  great  efficiency,  are  dis- 
embodied and  scattered  over  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  men  per  month,  who  will  never 
be  all  again  oollected.  They  will  not  all  be  found 
when  an  order  is  issued  to  re-embody  their  regi- 
ments. Nothing  hinders  the  Government  to  main- 
tain them,  and  the  66,000  men  will  be  perfectly 
ready  for  any  emergency  before  this  day  twelve- 
months; and  earlier  than  the  fortifications  by  two 
or  three  years. 

Another  item  has  to  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
count— for  as  the  commissioners  recommend  an 
expenditure  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  on  buildings 
and  guns  we  agree  with  those  who  thiuk  that 
the  bill  will  exceed  the  estimate  by  fifty  per  cent.; 
and  London  is  left  over  for  farther  consideration, 
involving,  on  the  fortification  plan,  other  ten  or 
twelve  millions ;  running  up  an  annual  interest  of 
one  million,  and  like  other  buildings,  another  sum 
of  half  a  million  for  repairs ;  so  that  the  fortifications 
will  cost,  after  being  built,  within  one  million  an- 
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nually  of  the  money  requisite  to  giv e  us  66,000 
more  good  professional  soldiers. 

Even  if  we  had  the  soldiers,  it  is  said   that  we 
must  increase  the  fortifications  around  our  dock- 
yards, for  the  range  of  artillery  has  been  so  much 
lengthened  out  in  recent  times,  that  more  neutral 
ground   is  necessary   around  the  walls,  and  the 
power  of  the  guns  has  been  so  much  increased  that 
greater  strength  is  needed  in  the  works.    Our 
arsenals  and  dockyards  must  not  be  left  to  the 
destruction  that  might  follow  from  some  daring 
raid.    Therefore,  the  stone  walls  must  be  built, 
and  the  earthworks  must  be  constructed,  whether 
the  army  be  increased,  or  only  maintained  at  its 
present  numbers.     The  same  argument  is  good  for 
all  the  commercial  towns.     What  is  to  be  done  for 
the  prevention  of  a  successful  raid  on  Edinburgh, 
Hull,  Liverpool,    Southampton,  and  almost  any 
coast  town.     Let  us  take  Edinburgh  as  an  ex- 
ample.   Its  ransom  would  involve  a  large  sum; 
and  several  millions  would  be  paid  probably  to 
save  it  from  assault  or  bombardment.    The  officers 
of  the  channel  fleet  have  been  lately  in  the  Frith 
of  forth,  and  they  could  inform  the  Admiralty 
that  it  has  no  defence ;  yet  that  the  earth  works 
were  formed  at  the  creation,  and  a  small  outlay 
would  render  the  Forth  almost  impregnable  from 
the  sea.    A  stronger  position  by  nature  does  not 
exist  in  our  islands,  except  the  Clyde ;   and  even 
excepting  inanv  other  inland  Lochs  that  have  few 
people  and  little  property  to  be  defended.     Liver- 
pool is  still  more  important.     It  contains  cotton  at 
this  day  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  of  pounds, 
or  perhaps  more  money ;   and  other  merchandise 
and  productions,  running  up  its  wealth,  in  ware- 
houses, to  forty  or  fifty  millions,  and  its  defensive 
works  deserve  little  consideration.     Its  position  is 
favourable,  because  a  small  squadron  would  not  run 
up  into  the  middle  of  a  narrow  channel,  unless  its 
commander  were  certain  that  he  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted, or  had  decided  to  meet  destruction  or 
surrender,  if  necessary,  when  he  had  completed  his 
message  of  mischief.     Cotton  is  the  material  of 
daily  work  to  a  multitude,  and  a  blow  at  the 
Liverpool  warehouses  would  pass  through  them  to 
Manchester,  and   all  its  dependencies,  crippling 
employment  and  trade  for  many  months.     Why 
are  these  important  positions,  and  many  others, 
c<Jtaf)letelv  forgotten  in  the  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  batteries  and  great  works  P     We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  commissioners  overlooked  com- 
mercial  security  in   their    examination    of    our 
national  defences,  or  that  they  confined  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  eggs  and  forgot  the 
goose.     It  is  more  probable  that,  after  the  list  of 
works  offered  to  the  public  has  been  completed, 
and  London  has  been  provided,  we  shall  have  a 
series  of  supplements  for  the  outports.    In  the 
common  course  of  nature,  the  present  disturber  of 
the  European  peace  will,  ere  then,   have  been 
gathered  to  the  Bourbons,  or  some  other  reposi- 
tory of  the  dead;    but  he  will  be  followed  by 


his  .business  from  any  deficiency  of  tools.  lie 
commissioners,  we  assume,  have  overlooked  tk 
adaptability  of  railways  and  telegraphs  to  defeasre 
operations.  A  good  circular  railway  round  Laid®, 
two  or  three  miles  further  out  on  the  north  ale 
than  the  existing  North  of  Loudon  line,  would  be 
the  best  defence  of  the  metropolis ;  and  ff  it  ▼« 
formed  by  the  Government,  it  would  repay  pert  d 
its  price  as  an  ordinary  medium  of  traffic  at  all 
times.  A  numerous  army  cannot  advance  is  » 
group.  It  must  occupy  a  long  line  of  grousi 
and  a  circular  railway  would  concentrate  defenders 
with  a  rapidity  that  invaders  could  not  share,  t 
a  more  limited  sense,  the  command  of  the  railvap 
and  telegraphs  is  a  defensive  system  for  afltk 
land.  a  4 

Another  of  the  commissioners1  opinions  whkk 
require  careful  investigation,  is  the  advantage  thai 
fortifications  would  give  in  employing  the  voJuntetr 
riflemen.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  voluntwn 
of  Plymouth  or  of  Portsmouth  would  defend  tk 
works  at  these  places  in  preference  to  any  other 
description  of  servioe,  and  that  the  corresponding 
class  at  other  towns,  supported  in  the  same  manner, 
would  take  care,  bo  far  as  their  numbers  permitted, 
of  their  own  works.  On  tie  other  hand,  we  be- 
lieve that  no  service  would  be  more  unpopabr 
generally  with  the  volunteers  than  garrison  doty; 
away  from  their  own  friends  and  localities.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  would  only  right  at  borne; 
but  that  the  comparative  inactivity  of  garriaoi 
duty,  and  the  idea  of  being  completely  cut  off  froe 
the  oountry,  and  shut  up  strictly  on  the  defensta 
would  not  suit  them. 

tn  the  origin  of  the  volunteer  movement  a  com- 
mon mistake  occurred.  They  were  talked  of  id* 
thought  of  as  Guerillas  only,  or  m  our  old  ia* 
regular  riflemen,  who  would  form  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers, dig  pit?  for  themselves  where  they  cosH 
find  neither  ditches  nor  bodges  in  an  open  comsuji 
and  harass  the  enemy  by  a  perpetual  fire.  All  tk 
fighting  of  this  description  could  be  doneBOft 
effectually  by  the  game-keepers  and  the  poacatfl 
of  the  country  than  by  rifle  volunteers.  The  fora* 
are  inured  to  wet  and  dry,  and  are  deed  shots.  Froe 
the  squires  and  yeomen  they  would  find  admirsbk 
guides,  and  perhaps  in  calculating  our  strength  it 
need  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  ten  thossui 
men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  the  best  shots  a 
the  world,  and  would  be  scorpions  around  »J 
forces  advancing  into  the  land.  The  rifle  roto- 
teers  are  not  the  men  for  that  work,  because  the? 
live  too  much  in  the  shade,  to©  little  in  the  «ft 
and  place  too  much  reliance  in  their  daily  life  * 
umbrellas.  We  reproach  them  not  in  tbisstate- 
ment.  It  is  a  simple  truth,  which  we  all  taow, 
respecting  the  oonsefeence  of  following  m-door 
trades  and  vocations.  They  do  not  ouatiry  *** 
for  labouring  in  trenches  in  day  or  night,  in  ra* 
or  sunshine.  Il  would  be  folry  to  forget  w^ 
ordinary  clerks,  gentlemen,  .and  tradesmen  iatow* 
can  accomplish;  and  also  what  they  cannetpeifo* 


»w*j  vi  hue  uctiu,    uui,  no  ww  ue  louowea  oy    can  accompiisn;  ana  also  wnaf  tney  cannot  £■*»- 
another  ambitious  personage,  for  Satan  never  slacks  I  well    they  can  W*n  by  a  few  sunnier  rmios  the 
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the  volunteers  pursue  to  march  twenty  miles  at  a 
stretch,  to  handle  their  weapons  well,  and  to  act 
together  as  infantry  require  to  act  in  the  field.  By 
this  practice  and  these  rules  they  will  discbarge 
efficiently,  and  with,  a  hearty  spirit,  the  duties  of 
infantry  regiments  on  any  battle  field,  and  better, 
perhaps,  than  the  average  of  regiments  even  in  our 
service ;  but  thev  can  never  be  well  qualified 
either  fpr  skirmishing  pr  for  trench  work.  The 
volunteers,  command  and  deserve  respect  for  their 
discipline,  numbers,  and  self-denial.  They  may 
never  be  needed  in  the  field  because  we  have  them, 
and  their  existence  may  meet  their  necessity; 
jet  the  country  is  deeply  indebted  to  them, 
although  all  should  eqdeavpur  comprehend  their 
proper  work. 

The  military  cpjamissjonera  completed  their 
inquiry,  and  gave  in,  their  report  early  in  the  yew  $ 
but  it  was  not  published),  (or  reasons  which  we 
have  formerly  hinted*  *pd  which  are,  indeed*  noto- 
rious. 4  new  budget,  and  a,  new  system  of  tac- 
tion was  proposed  bjr  the  phancellor  of  \.\&  £*? 
chequer  and  b>9  Mends,  No  hope  could  have 
existed  of  carrying  these,  schemes  along  with  * 
demand  for  ten  or  twelve  millions  to  fortify  some 
points,  oipitting  London  f^e  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  allowed,  therefore,  to  remain  in  a 
box  until  a,  late  period  qf  the  season.  Then  it 
was  brought  forward  as,  a  measure  of  patriotism 
claiming  urgency ;  bqt  if  the  works  should  be  four 
months  behind  at  any  point,  and  any  time,  we  way 
remember  for  what,  by  whom,  and  why  these  four 
summer  months  were  lost  in  I860. 

A  military  committee  exists,  who.  during  this 
long  interval,  considered  and  criticised  the  commis- 
sioners' report,  It  was  their  duty,  and  they  hajre 
oast  their  observations  into  the  form  of  another 
report.  As  this  document  has  been  extensively 
published,  we  might  omit  it  here,  yet>  as  it  forms 
a  concise  statement  of  the  argument  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  commissioners,  who  are 
all  practical  man,  it  is  better  to  quote  the  reasons 
given  by  them  for  agreement  and  differences  with 
the  commissioners.  We  might  leave  out  the  first 
and  second  divisions,  which  are  only  echoes  of  the 
commissioners  statements,  but  they  taka  email 
space,  and  the  paper  is  complete  with  them*  *J°- 
3  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
that  the  custody  of  the  new  defensive  works  might 
be  committed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  volunteers. 
The  commissioners  recommended  their  plane  by 
that  consideration,  but  the  arguments  of  the  com- 
mittee are  unanswerable.  Great  works  might  be 
built  by  the  nation  only  to  become  a  basis  to  the 
enemy,  and  be  a  great  nuisance.  Artillerymen  of 
the  first  class  must  be  employed  to  work  the  guns 
against  ships,  and  professional  men  must  have  a 
greater  advantage  in  firing  heavy  cannon  than  in 
bayonet  charges,  or  in  rifle  practice.  No.  3  makes 
the  necessary  addition  to  the  commissioners'  report, 
for  extensive  works  imply  a  numerous  army,  and 
a  skilful  army,  chained  for  thev  defenoe  to  the 
locality.    We  do  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  both  the 


commissioners  and  the  committee  in  their  respective 
reports.  The  commissioners  say,  unless  the  nation 
give  the  fortifications  they  must  riise  66,000  more 
soldiers.  The  committee  instruct  the  nation  that 
they  most  give  the  fortifications,  and  also  provide 
the  additional  66,000  soldiers  to  take  care  of  them. 
Thus,  between  the  two  sets  of  gentlemen,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  double  reports,  the  nation  will  get 
at  the  truth.  The  royal  commissioners  demand 
men  or  works.  The  military  committee  put  in  a 
claim  for  both,  and  "  make  certain/'  Their  argu- 
ment is  strong,  and  we  wish  the  new  works,  when 
they  are  built,  to  be  equally  unassailable.  Men 
who  are  entrusted  with  guns  for  employment 
against  a  fleet  must  be  able  and  rapid  gunners } 
and  No.  9  of  the  following  paper,  hating  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  postscript,  appears  to  npn- profes- 
sional readers  to  be  reasonable  and  true.  We 
insert  the  document : — 

1 .  "  Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  true  interests  of  this 
oonntry  to  check  the  alarms  caused  by  feat  of  invasion 
which  from  time  to  time  take  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  and  that  this  can  only  be  effected  by  placing  the 
defences  of  the  kingdom  upon  such  a  footing  as  to  give 
security  from  attack,  the  committee  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  giving  a  hearty  support  to  the  projects  of  the 
commissioners,  and  in  bearing  their  unanimous  testimony 
to  the  ability  and  scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  suggested  by 
them  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Though  possessing  a  general 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  localities,  the  committee  have 
not,  like  the  commissioners,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
ininate  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  places  t  they,  therefore,  do  aot  enter  into 
the  reasons  so  clearly  given  by  the  commissioners  for 
rectMnmending  each  project  in  detail,  but  content 
themselves  with  an  expression  of  their  general  approval 
of  the  proposed  works  of  defence,  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  not  consider  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
objects  to  be  attained. 

a.  "  With  respect  to  the  garrisons  for  the  works,  i$ 
appears  to  the  committee  that,  when  the  extent  of  the 
defences  already  constructed  and  in  progress,  as  well 
as  of  those  now  proposed,  and  the  number  of  guns  to  be 
placed  in  battery,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
number  of  men  assigned  by  the  commissioners  as  the 
full  complement  required  for  the  fortifications  is  certainly 
not  over-estimated. 

3.  "  Thus,  the  committee  concur  with  the  Royal 
commission  to  the  full  extent  of  their  propositions,  both 
as  regards  works  and  the  number  of  men  necessary  to 
garrison  them;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that;  of  toe 
whole  force  required,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  well- 
trained  troqps  of  tat  regular  army  witt  be  necessary 
than  appears  to  be  contemplated  by  the  commissioners. 
Believing  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  commission  will 
tend  to  oreate  an  impression  that  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards,  when  fortified,  will  be  provided  for  to  so 
great  an  extent  by  the  irregular  forces  that  the  stand- 
ing army  will  not  he  trenched  upon  to  a  degree  worthy 
of  mention,  the  committee  consider  it  their  duty  to 
express  their  opinion  that,  in  order  to  inspire  that  con- 
fidenoe  which  is  necessary  in  the  defence  of  such 
important  works,  the  proportion  of  regular  troops  will 
be  so  considerable  that  it  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Certainly,  a  large  proportion  of  well-trained  artillerymen 
will  be  essential,  more  especially  on  those  ata  batteries 
which  are  intended  to  oppose  ships,  a  service  requiring 
that  the  guns  should  be  worked  with  peat  rapidity  ana 

accuracy. 

4,  "  It  being,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
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that  a  considerable  proportion  of  regular  troopt  should 
Ve  allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  fortifications  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  it  ii  their  duty  to  state  that  this  portion 
cannot  be  supplied  from  a  regular  army  of  the  present 
strength  ;  an  increase  to  it  would,  therefore,  then  beoome 
necessary  to  afford  the  numbers  requisite  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  including  the  defensive  works. 
It  is  not,  howerer,  submitted  that  such  an  increase  would 
be  oonsequent  upon  the  construction  of  the  works  now 
under  consideration;  on  the  contrary,  it  wouldbe  required 
to  a  very  much  greater  extent  if  these  works  were  not 
tarried  into  execution,  and  it  is  essential  in  order  to 
complete  the  defensive  system  of  the  oountry. 

5.  "  Measures  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  the  public  mind  is  satisfied  that  this,  the  first 
line  of  defence,  is  being  put  into  an  efficient  state ;  and, 
doubtless,  it  will  be  equally  satisfied  that  the  fortifica- 
tions proposed  by  the  commissioners  will,  if  efficiently 
garrisoned,  place  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  beyond 
the  reach  of  sudden  destruction  by  a  hostile  force,  either 
by  land  or  sea.  Further,  if  the  regular  force  of  the 
country  were  brought  up  to  the  required  strength,  a 
like  confidence  would  be  felt  in  our  ability  to  meet  an 
enemy  who  may  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing 
in  force  upon  our  shores. 

6.  "  8eeing  the  altered  circumstances  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  steam,  which  has  necessitated  a  larger 
military  organisation  than  has  hitherto  existed  in  this 
country,  the  committee  consider  that  they  would  be 
shrinking  from  their  duty  if  they  did  not  bring  forward 
on  the  present  occasion  their  opinion  as  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  strength  of  the  regular  army,  and 
they  trust  that  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  place  it  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  defence ;  for  it  can  never  be 
forgotten  that,  however  essential  and  valuable  the 
militia  and  volunteers  may  be,  they  can  only  be  treated 
as  reserves  and  auxiliaries  to  meet  great  emergencies 
which  may  arise. 

7. "  The  committee  cannot  conclude  these  observations 
without  drawing  attention  to  a  subject  which  was  not 
included  in  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners. 
They  advert  to  the  possession  of  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  seas  surrounding  them  as  a  naval  station,  which 
they  consider  to  be  so  material  to  the  command  of  the 
British  Channel  as  to  form  an  important  element  in 
any  general  system  of  defence  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  "  They  would  further  urge  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  central  depots, 
which  are  in  their  opinion  essential  for  the  security  of 
the  vas:  amount  of  military  stores  and  material  now 
concentrated  at  Woolwich. 

u  George. 

44  R.  S.Dundas,  Vice-Admiral. 

"  Richard  Airey,  Q.M.  General. 

11  J.Bloomfield,  Major-General. 

"  Chas.Bingbam,  DJLG.,  Royal  Artillery 

"  J.  W.  Gordon,  Colonel,  D.  A.  G.,  R,  E.S 

9.  *  Having  signed  the  minute  of  the  Defenoe  com- 
mittee on  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  National  Defences,  we  feel  it 
our  doty,  with  the  consent  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
President  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
record  our  distent  from  the  opinion  expressed  in 
paragraph  88  of  that  report,  that  previously  untrained 
men  can  be  taught  the  ordinary  duties  required  for  the 
service  of  heavy  artillery  in  about  a  month. 

44 J.  Bloomfield,  Major-General,  Inspector 

General  of  Artillery. 
41 C.  Bingham,  D.A.G.,  Royal  Artillery." 

According  to  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  the  regular  army 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  because  we  are  to 
build  the  works — would  require  greater  additional 
strength  if  we  do  not  build  them ;  while  the  militia 
and  the  volunteers,  according  to  the  committee, 


can  only  be  reckoned  upon  in  great  emergencies. 
The  militia,  so  far  as  they  are  embodied,  are  sot 
less  reliable  than  any  other  regiments,  unless  tie 
officers  who  hare  had  them  in  their  charge  are 
"  courteous  flatterers ;"  and  we  may  observe  that 
all  the  argument  relates  to  "  great  cmefseneiea.* 
The  works  would  not  be  required   except  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  possible  and  a  great  emergeaej. 
The  additional  soldiers  would  not  be  enlisted,  the 
militia  would  not  be  raised,  and  the  volunteers 
might  not  be  trained,  except   for    our  defence 
against  emergencies.    The  committee  are  an,  ex- 
cept one  sailor,  professional  soldiers,  who,  in  a 
pacifto  period,  do  not  trust  volunteers,  while  in  the 
time  of  war  the  latter  occasionally  go  before  them. 
The  Italian  wars  give  in  their  history  a  respectable 
place  to  volunteers ;  for  even  when  Garibaldi's 
loose  levies  were  opposed  to  the  disciplined  regi- 
ments of  Austria,  the  former  kept  well  in  advance 
even  of  the  French  regulars.     It  Is  fair  to  add 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  prepared 
some  time  since,  and  within  its  date  many  mOitarj 
men  have  seen  reason  to  improve  their  opinion  of 
the  volunteers,  who  have  received  all  practical 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  War-Oflce. 
The  organisation  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  steam  power  count  In  both  directions. 
It  makes  our  defenoe  more  perfect  if  invaskn  be 
more  practicable.  Except  in  the  blockade  of  porta! 
which  steam  power  neutralises  in  mists  and  witi 
an  adverse  wind,  railways  and  steam  change  the 
character  of  war,   and  renders  it  more  intense; 
but  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  equitsblr 
distributed.     Neither  the  commissioners  nor  the 
committee  have  made  any  calculation  for  the  pobuc 
of  the  shipping  required  even  to  bring  over  the 
Channel  an  army  of  invasion  with  their  material ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  force  with  whom  a  pro- 
dent  general,  or  a  wild  king,  would  think  of  in- 
vading a  oountry  that  could  concentrate  130,000 
regular  soldiers,  and  as  many  militia  and  volunteen 
between  London  and  the  sea  before  the  invaders 
could  march  on  the  metropolis.     The  calculation 
must  be  made  by  any  monarch  who  may  incline 
the  risk,   and  we  expect  it  will  give  him  sober 
views.     It  is  an  enterprise  that  will  never  be  at- 
tempted .by  a  single  European  state ;  but  Bussa 
and  France  might  hazard  the  measure  to  promote 
their  eastern  policy.     Any  nation  at  war  with  is 
might  attack  our  ports  and  burn  the  dockyards,  and 
provision  is  requisite  against  assaults  of  this  ruin- 
ous nature.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  nog  for  hit 
servant  to  reduce  his  fire,  which  incommoded  the 
philosopher  where  he  sat.     The  servant  vas  no 
philosopher,  but  he  suggested  that  the  master's 
chair  could  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  the  purpose 
be  accomplished.     A  man  neither  requires  to  be  a 
sailor  nor  a  soldier  to  say  that  if  the  naval  arsenals 
and  dockyards  be  in  exposed  positions  they  ebonld 
be   entirely  or  partially  removed  oat  of  harm's 
way.     That  plan  is  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
determination  to  spend  millions  in  fortifying  janb 
destitute  of  natural  strength,  or  of  any  oije  natural 
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advantage  for  the  trade.    Not  eren  "  the  state  in 
danger"  will  induce  the  public  and  their  represen- 


taiirea  to  consider  how  millions  go  and  how  tbey 
might  be  sated. 


THE    TWO    WOKLD& 


How  still  the  mighty  city  seems  !     Tis  night- 
jar spent — bat  still,  'tis  night    No  sound  of  toil 
Or  revelry  disturbs  the  slender  sleep 
Of  restless  suffering.     E'en  Vice  has  gone 
Unto  her  home — if  home  can  erer  be 
Where  lore  is  not.    Yet  silence  is  not  peace. 
How  many  thousands  thousand  times  hare  looked 
Eastward,  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
As  if  his  rising  were  the  end  of  grief  t 
All  night  l  hey  watohed  for  him,  and  all  the  slay 
They  longed  for  night — and  so  will  long  again. 
A  little  while,  and  be  will  wake  to  life ; 
The  birds  and  flowers,  and  birds  that  cannot  sing, 
Will  welcome  him  with  all  the  voice  they  hare ; 
For  e'en  the  eky  sparrow  finds  a  roice 
Wherewith  to  greet  him.     Men  despise  the  bird, 
Bat  I  have  envied  it.    Despised,  it  lire* 
A  life  of  peace ;  but  longed  for,  it  would  die 
A  eaptive's  death.    The  silence  is  not  peace ! 
See  where,  within  the  doorway,  hides  a  child, 
Breathless  with  fear,  lest  any  should  spy  out, 
And  drag  ber  from  the  only  resting-place 
8he  has  on  earth.     When  jester-eve  she  begged 
A  shelter  and  a  crust,  they  turned  her  forth 
To  starve  or  steal.    Woe  unto  them !     They  fill 
Oar  gaols  with  criminals,  our  streets  with  ?ioe ! 
The  silence  is  not  peace  1     A  merchant  heard 
The  south  wind  rustling  through  the  leaves,  and  lo  ! 
To  him  it  was  a  storm-wind,  and  he  saw 
His  rich  ships,  near  the  haven,  on  the  sands. 
A  mother,  whose  young  boy  but  yesterday 
Had  left  ber,  trembled  as  a  passing  cloud 
8hadowed  but  half  the  stars.     Oh  ye,  who  stand 
Beside  the  grave  of  many  buried  hopes, 
With  none  to  comfort  ye — whose  life  has  been 


One  long,  long  day  of  unsuccessful  toil, 

81eepless  ye  may  be,  but  ye  have  not  known 

Anxiety  like  hers.    At  midnight  rose 

A  wail  amidst  the  silenoe— for  Death  came 

Most  stealthily,  and  from  her  husband's  side 

His  young  wife  very  gently  bore  away — 

80  gently,  that  he  knew  it  not ;  but  woke, 

Aad  found  her  oold  and  dead.     Ye  sleepless  ones ! 

He  has  a  past  from  which  he  cannot  fly ; 

Ye  should  hate  none ;  sleep  on  in  peace,  or  wake, 

And  let  your  dreams  become  your  destinies. 

What  though  the  world  will  know  ye  not  f     For 

you 
There  is  a  world  it  never  knew— a  world 
Of  love  and  beauty — of  most  perfect  love 
And  never-fading  beauty ;  rich  it  is, 
With  more  than  earthly  riches;  all  its  paths 
8parkle   with    brighter  gems  than    those  which 

shine 
Bound  beauty's  death-marked   forehead.     O'er 

that  world 
Of  thought  the  shade  of  Death  is  never  oast, 
And  all  the  great  and  good  as  children  walk 
Amidst  its  pleasant  ways.     There,  not  at  noon, 
Mysteriously  veiled,  but  evermore 
Revealed  to  those  who  seek  Him  in  His  works, 
The  Deity  appears.     Walk  ye  therein, 
And  gather  ye,  and  soatter  o'er  our  earth 
Its  everlasting  flowers ;  then  for  you 
The  silence  will  be  peace,  and  solitude 
A  world  of  more  than  worldly  joys.     Behold  ! 
The  sun  has  risen ! — rise  ye  too,  and  act ; 
For  what  is  action,  but  embodied  thought  f 
And  to  succeed,  but  to  fulfil  a  dream  f 

William  John  Abbim. 


POLITICAL    NAKttATI.VE. 


THE  QUIET'S  SPEECH. 

Parliament  has  entered  on  its  vacation  for 
1860,  and  the  Queen's  Message  is  the  state- 
ment by  the  Ministry  of  its  achievements  for 
the  year,  with  a  general  reference  to  our  na- 
tional policy  in  its  present  state;  but  no 
record  of  defeats,  and  disasters,  and  omissions. 
We  have  formed  the  habit  of  preserving  these 
messages  and  speeches  from  the  throne,  and 
we  have  been  obliged,  almost  invariably,  on 
their  publication,  to  enter  a  caveat  against 
any  responsibility  by  the  Crown  for  their 


composition.  All  documents  of  this  nature 
are  the  conjoint  productions  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  as  at  the  present  day,  often,  we  must 
admit,  of  a  divided  Cabinet.  They  would  be 
much  more  interesting  than  they  are  usually 
if  they  were  true.  As  the  Crown  is  the  first 
estate  of  the  realm,  it  appears  to  us  that  some 
independent  secretary  should  be  attached 
thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  recording,  at  the 
dose  of  each  session,  the  response  that  has 
been  delivered  to  the  invitations  from  the 
Throne,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  its 
legislative  labours  for  the  season.  If  this 
official  had  been  supplied  in  August  1860,  he 
would  have  been  compelled  to  write  down  the 
grievous  neglect  of  Parliament  to  reform 
themselves,  as  was  requested  from  the  Throne 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  In  the 
message,  not  a  single  word  is  allowed  to  this 
subject.  It  is  one  of  the  lost  loves  of  the 
Cabinet  that  they  never  mention  now;  its 
"  name  is  never  heard  ?l  over  the  u  post  pran- 
dial" wine  of  Greenwich.  This  conduct  is 
not  complimentary  to  the  Grown,  but  the 
crown  is  silent,  and  brings  no  complaint 
against  faithful  servants,  wno  have  accumu- 
lated patronage  if  they  have  not  achieved 
reform.  We  subjoin  die  elaborate  summa- 
tion of  spring  and  summer's  cares  and  griefs 
according  to  authority : — 
**My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  tq  release 
you  from  farther  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  *t 
the  same  time  to  convey  to  yon  tier  Majesty's  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  applied  yourselves  to  the  performance  of  your 
important  datie*  during  the  long  and  Japorws  session 
of  Parliament  now  abqnt  $o  close. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that  her 
relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  friendly  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  her  Majesty  trusts  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  interruption  ot  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 
Events  of  considerable  importance  are,  indeed,  taking 
place  in  Italy  ;  but  if  no  foreign  powers  interfere 
therein,  and  if  the  Italians  are  left  to  settle  their 
own  affairs,  die  tranquillity  of  other  states  will  remain 
undisturbed. 

"  The  proposed  conferences  on  the  subject  of  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice  fo  France  have  not  yet 
been  held.  But  her  Majesty  confidently  trusts  that, 
in  any  negotiations  which  may  take  place,  full  and 
adequate  arrangements  will  be  made  for  securing, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  latter  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  of  1819,  the  nenferaliry  and  independence 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  That  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence were  an  object  to  which  all  the  powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  attached  great 
importance,  and  they  are  no  less  important  now  than 
then  for  the  general  interest*  of  Europe. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  assure  you  that  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  upon  the  Chris- 
tian population  in  Syria  have  inspired  her  Majesty 
with  the  deepest  grief  and  indignation.  Her  Majesty 
has  cheerfully  concurred  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  entering  into 
an  engagement  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  tem- 
porary military  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  order  in  fhat 
part  of  his  dominions. 

"  We  are  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  inform  you 
that  her  Majesty  greatly  regrets  that  the  pacific  over- 
tures which,  by  her  Majesty's  direction,  her  Envoy 
in  China  made  to  ma  Imperial  Government  at  Fefcw 
did  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  sesnlt,  and  it  fyas. 
therefore,  been  necessary  that  the  combined  naval  and 
military  forces  which  her  Majesty  and  her  Ally  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  sent  to  the  China  Seas 
should  advance  towards  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
China,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  just  demands 
of  the  Allied  Powers. 

"  Her  Majesty^  desirous  of  riving  all  possible  weight 
to  her  diplomatic  action  in  this  matter,  has  sent  to 
China,  as  Special  Ambassador  for  this  service,  the  Earl 


to  the 


of  Elgin,  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien-sang,  the 
full  and  faithful  execution  of  which  is  demand^ 
from  the  Emperor  ot  China. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  convey  to  yon  her 
warm  acknowledgements  for  the  liberal  supplies  wfcka 
you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the  present  year, 
and  for  the  provision  which  you  have  made  for  those 
defences  which  are  essential  for  the  security  of  her 
dockyards  and  arsenals. 

''  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

."  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  exfpeea  fo  jqa  tfc 
gratification  and  pride  wi-Ji  which  she  1*as  wipseml 
the  rapid  progress  in  military  efficiency  w&fcri  ($r 
volunteer  forces  have  already  made,  and  which  is 
highly  honourable  to  their  spirit  and  patnc  * 

"  Bar  Majesty  has  given  her  cordial 
Act  for  amalgamating  her  local  European 
India  wi  jlTprtbrces  engaged  for  general  servi 

"Her  Majesty  trusts  mat  the  additional 
which  you  have  given  to  commerce  wOl  lead  to  fresh 
development  of  productive  industry. 

<0Efcr  ftfajesty  has  given  her  ready  assent  to  several 
measures  or  great  public  usefulness. 

"The  Acts  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  will,  her  Majesty  trusts, 
remove  some  fertile  causes  of  disagreement. 

"  The  Act  for  amending  the  law  whjci?  mriatv 
the  discipline  of  her  Majesty's  navy  has  established 
salutary  rules  for  the  administration  of  jusSpe  hy 
courts-martial,  and  for  maintaining  good  order  m  the 
naval  service.  The  Act  bearing  upon  Endowed  Chari- 
ties will  give  means  for  a  leas  expensive  a4punisfra- 
tdon  of  $e  property  of  charities,  and  for  the  spepij 
and  economical  settlement  of  disputes  affecting  such 
property  ;  while,  by  another  Act,  relief  has  been  af- 
forded to  her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  sriftk 
regard  to  their  charitable  endowments. 

"  Several  other  Acts  luiye  beep  passed  for  legal  re- 
form, which  must  lead  to  the  more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  observed,  with  de 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  order,  and 
the  law,  which  prevails  among  her  p^ 
United  Kingdoin  and  in  ber  dominions  1 
and  her  Majesty  has  witnessed  with  hear 
the  warm  and  affectionate  reception  given  to  1 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  her  North  AmencaB 
subjects. 

"You  will,  on  returning  to  your  several  counties, 
have  duties  to  perform  scarcely  less  important  than 
those  which  have  occupied  you  during  the  session  of 
Parliament,  her  and  Majesty  fervently-  prays  that  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  attend  your  efforts, 
and  guide  them  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  her 
constant  solicitude — the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of 
her  people." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
message  wjll  fully  meet  its  merits.  The 
nation  are  informed  that  the  relations  with 
foreign  states  are.  satisfactory;  yet  a  little 
further  on  tfiey  may  Uv"»  ff  they  did  m 
fenpw  bf$>re,  tW  W  Proper  of  China— and 
Qun&  is,  we  belieyp,  gtill  a  foreign  state— 
reiraptory.  Accordingly  our  little  bill  for  hb 
coercion  ruqs  up  at  present  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  sterling  per  mouth,  and  ia  %r  jkom  y. 
indication  pf  ga.ksia^ry  relations  witfe  pfraj. 
The  contradici|aon9  of  the  message  only  fjijgf- 
sent  truly  the  contradictions  of  ourpo)%  in 
that  remote  part  of  the  world.  We  niake 
war  with  China  apparently  for  the  purpose^ 
upholding  the  Manchoo  dynasty ;  ana  take 
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any  opportunity  that  offers  of  snubbing  and 
helping  to  suppress  the  rebels,  who  hare  now 
maintained  a  destructive  and  terrible  war  in 
the  heart  of  that  empire  for  ten  years  ;  and 
we  oppose,  resist,  slay  them,  not  because 
they  profess  and  seek  to  be  Christians,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  that  has  reached  them — 
not  because  they  are  rebels  against  the  crown 
of  Pekin,  but  because  they  do  not  and  will 
not  buy  opium.  Tai-ping-wang  is  a  reso- 
lutely royal  personage  who  will  not  permit 
the  trade.  He  does  not  interfere  with  the 
foreign  grower  or  merchant,  but  he  roots  out 
the  traffic  bv  dealing  with  the  consumer, 
against  all  the  laws  of  our  political  economy 
and  the  profits  of  our  Indian  empire.  Tai- 
ping-wang  cannot  be  expected  to  know  that 
we  place  implicit  reliance  on  our  political 
economy,  whatever  may  happen  to  our  faith. 
Mammon  vir  money  rules  our  Parliamentary 
Government,  let  the  people  think  as  they 
will. 

Hie  nations  of  Europe  are  said  to  be  at 
peace;  but  as  Qaribalai's  movements  have 
become  notorious,  they  are  treated  as  hos- 
tilities between  the  limbs  of  one  state,  and 
not  as  a  war  of  nations.  '  In  the  complicated 
references  to  Italy  there  may  be  some  method. 
Practically,  the  speech  regards  Italy  as  already 
united,  and  Naples  with  Sicily  as  departments 
of  the  united  state.  Even  the  result  of  this 
struggle  is  not  supposed  likely  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  peace  of  Europe,  unless  other 
nations  interfere  with  the  Italians.  By  a 
series  of  apparent  blunders  in  composition,  the 
Queen  is  made  to  recognise  Italy  as  already 
<  one  and  indivisible,"  and  to  speak  of  Naples 
is  not  a  nation  that  might  have  had  alliances, 
defensive  and  offensive,  with  Prussia,  Spain, 
>r  any  other  state,  but  as  a  part  of  Italy  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole.  As  a  prediction, 
these  portions  of  the  message  are  after  the 
nanner  of  Delphos ;  and  as  a  statement  of 
lacts  respecting  the  present  "  ongoings,"  they 
ire  useless. 

Our  domestic  and  imperial  transactions 
take  more  space  than  the  condition  of  the 
world.  Her  Majesty  thanks  the  Commons 
for  their  liberal  supplies — and  with  reason,  for 
:hey  have  surpassed  those  of  any  year  of 
peace  within  memory  or  record — and  yet  ex- 
presses no  gratitude  for  that  "prudential 
oresight"  whereby  they  have  been  increased 
me  and  a-half  millions  by  the  peers.  The 
rotes  for  fortifications  has  a  place  by  itself, 
ilong  with  the  volunteers,  of  whom  the  Queen 
is  justly  proud ;  and  we  fancy  that  to  be  her 
Majesty's  own  contribution  to  the  message. 
Another  sentence  relating  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  by  the  North  American  citi- 
zens of  the  empire  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
rnay  also  be  deemed  personal.  The  young 
Pnnee  appears  with  no  other  claim  save  that 


of  his  parent's  son  in  the  west ;  and  it  is  a 
good  passport  to  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
those  hard-handed  and  hard-headed  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  a  great 
state  from  the  forest  and  the  wilderness. 

The  commercial  measures  of  the  year  are 
named  as  matters  of  which  we  may  indulge  a 
hope.  We  may  certainly  take  that  liberty 
with  them,  but  it  is  a  liberty,  in  the  mean- 
time, altogether  unsupported  by  facts  ;  only 
we  wish  it  could  be  communicated  to  the  idle 
men  of  Coventry,  the  operatives  of  Notting- 
ham, on  a  compulsory  and  a  long  holiday ; 
and  the  silk-velvet  weavers,  from  whom  a 
treaty  professing  to  be  founded  on  reciprocity, 
yet  conveying  no  reciprocal  concessions  or 
rights,  has  struck  threepence  per  yard. 

Her  Majesty  does  not  distinguish  between 
her  faithful  servants,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Wilson;  yet  as  commerce  came  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  message  from  Balmoral  many  readers 
might  have  liked  to  know  whether  it  be  the 
commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Cobden*,  in  striking 
off  all  duties  in  our  ports  in  favour  of  foreign 
workers — whose  governments  inflict  high 
duties,  even  bargain  for  their  infliction  of 
high  duties,  and  stipulates  for  their  existence 
during  ten  years,  on  the  goods  of  our  opera- 
tives in  their  ports — or  the  commercial  policy 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  inflicts  an  increase  of 
duties  on  the  productions  of  our  operatives 
in  the  ports  of  the  empire,  from  which  her 
Majesty  expects  us  to  extract  hope,  although 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  realise  profit. 
If  the  members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
were  not  too  proud  to  tell  their  fear  on  this 
subject,  it  would  be  that  our  modern  diploma- 
tist and  financier  have  lighted  the  candle  at 
both  ends  between  them — as  any  man  may 
plainly  see,  for  it  burns  at  both  ends.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  begin  to  consider 
these  subjects — only  commence  when  they 
should  have  finished — for  we  have  an  official 
report  of  correspondence  arising  out  of  a 
memorial  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Sheffield,  on  the  increase  of  the  Canadian 
tariff,  between  the  colonial  and  home  govern- 
ment. The  colonial  government  go  for  duties 
on  imported  manufactures  to  give  protection 
incidentally,  and  to  raise  revenue.  They 
allege  that  this  policy  consists  with  their  in- 
terests, and  proceeds  upon  the  opinion  of 
their  population.  As  the  home  government 
afforded  no  advantages  to  their  produc- 
tions, they  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  protect  their  own  trade.  Without  pur- 
suing the  subject  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  colonial  legislature  may  easily  blunder  in 
their  new  course,  we  express  our  astonishment 
with  the  prevalence  of  these  opinions  among 
even  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  and  the  un- 
seemly establishment  of  inter-imperial  tariffs. 
Certainly  Mr.  Wilson  and  Sir  Charles  Wood 
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need  not  have  increased  the  severity  of  the 
obstacles  to  inter-imperial  trade  which  they 
found  in  the  ports  of  India.  According  to 
all  the  principles  avowed  by  them'at  home, 
they  should  have  looked  for  an  increase  of 
revenue  from  low  duties  and  more  sales,  rather 
than  from  increased  duties  to  limit  trade.  A 
return,  containing  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  our  Board  of  Trade  will,  we 
hope,  be  published  some  day.  It  might  ena- 
ble us  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  ground 
of  hope  from  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
season  than  any  person  can  now  construct 
from  defective  materials. 

The  Queen  approves  the  junction  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  of  Europeans  with  the 
regular  army,  and  that  is  more  than  any  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  authorities  of  celebrity  have 
done.  This  measure  was  the  quietest  job  of 
the  season.  Last  year  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  opposed  the  scheme.  It  was 
proposed  this  year  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and 
opposed  by  Lord  Stanley ;  but  the  noble  lord 
shrunk  out  of  his  place  on  that  subject,  be- 
cause— was  he  informed  that  his  opposition  to 
the  pet  plan  of  the  Horse-Guards  would 
nerer  be  forgiven  in  high  quarters  if  he  per- 
sisted and  would  not  repent  ?  Per  the  same 
reason  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  little  to  say  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  debited 
the  responsibility  to  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment— an  assumption  which  no  legislator  is 
entitled  to  make.  Every  legislator  is  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  which  he  does  not  oppose. 
No  man  is  entitled  to  wash  his  hands  from 
dutyin  this  free  and  easy  way. 

What  was  the  pretence  for  this  policy? 
The  flimsy  plea  of  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the 
European  army  of  India,  because  they  were 
shabbily  cheated  out  of  some  small  bounty 
which  the  Premier  of  this  country  declared  to 
be  their  due.  A  vicious  act  had  never  pre- 
tence in  a  more  vicious  statement ;  when  poli- 
ticians make  themselves  the  creatures  of  a 
job  they  stick  at  no  misrepresention.  After 
the  feeling  of  honour  is  gone,  the  love  of 
truth  follows  necessarily.  When  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  direct  management  of  In- 
dia, we  asserted  that  what  they  called  Par- 
liamentary government  would  prove  to  be  a 
miserable  failure.  What  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  year?  Never  have  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  remained  to 
hear  a  debate  on  India,  although  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  gentlemen  could  always 
be  rung  out  of  those  holes  in  the  parliament- 
ary wall  where  they  sat  birling  at  the  wine — 
which  they  could  better  afford  after  their  re- 
duction of  the  duty  by  2s.  9d.  per  gallon — to 
vote  on  a  division !  Is  this  represention  ? 
Can  any  good  be  expected  out  of  such  con- 
duct ?  Is  there  no  necessity  for  a  reform  of 
that  house  ?    We  have  feith  in  the  destiny  of 


the  empire;  but  if  our  hope  rested  on  the 
good  conduct  of  its  legislature  it  would  net 
comprehend  our  possession  of  India  in  1863. 

The  public  are  invited  by  this  history  of 
the  Session  to  rejoice  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  fruit  of  nigh 
twenty  years  of  toil ;  and  to  its  measure  of 
extent  is  a  good  bill ;  it  is  a  crown  per  pound 
to  account — that  is  its  worth.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  law  are  commended  to  the 
thankfulness  of  the  nation ;  but  nothing  k 
said  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  smashed  in  com- 
mittee ;  the  Criminal  bills  postponed  as  non- 
necessaries  ;  the  New  Zealand  bill  lost  at  the 
end,  or  withdrawn  because  it  should  never 
have  been  proposed ;  and  the  Conjugal  Eighth 
bill  in  Scotland,  put  out  of  existence  on  the 
day  before  commoners  and  peers  were  re- 
leased from  those  duties  of  which  the  greater 
portion  had  released  themselves  previously. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  grand  measure  of 
the  session — that  Beform  Bill  for  which  the 
Derby  Cabinet  were  defeated  in  1858,  cast 
out  of  office  in  1859,  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  county  voters  under  fifty  pounds  de- 
layed for  three  years  already — and,  if  possi- 
ble, for  thirty  years.  Do  the  Indepmdent 
Liberals  now  admit  the  vote  of  1858  to  have 
been  factious ;  and  Willis's  Booms  to  have 
been  an  exchange  of  consciences,  where  they 
were  sold  for  two  and  a  half  places  in  the 
Cabinet?  The  matter  is  however  now  past. 
The  conflict  for  reform  has  to  be  recom- 
menced when  some  catastrophe  wakes  up  the 
people— it  is  hardly  worth  trying  till  then ; 
but  that  may  be  near.  We  invited  die 
Whigs  early  in  the  season  to  consider  the  sad 
power  of  agitation  possessed  by  a  bad  harrest 
and  high  prices. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  message  is  from 
the  pen  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  who  invites 
his  opponents  and  his  supporters  to  retire 
for  the  season  on  those  "  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant duties"  that  await  them  in  their  "  seve- 
ral counties."  It  is  cutting  sarcasm,  but  has 
been  done  before. 

THE  8TBIAK  ATROCITIES. 

Our  consuls  are  located  in  almost  all  con- 
siderable places  of  Syria ;  our  tourists  pene- 
trate even  to  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  our  capitalists  have 
banking  offices  in  Syrian  cities ;  our  planters 
have  land  in  mulberry  and  olive  trees  in 
some  portions  of  "the  old  country."  Its 
distance  is  not  far  from  our  ports — across 
the  sea  only  from  Gibraltar ;  across  half  the 
sea  from  Malta,  and  within  a  short  sail  from 
Corfu ;  yet  with  all  our  advantages  no  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  origin  of  the  recent 
atrocities  in  Syria,  or  even  of  the  numbers 
who  have  perished,  and  the  numbers  of 
females  who  have  been  led  into  slavery,  tas 
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reached  this  country.  The  sufferers  must  be 
reckoned  by  many  thousands;  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  persons  are  slain,  and 
four  or  fire  times  the  number  have  been 
ruined,  while  property  to  the  value  of  seve- 
ral millions  sterling  has  been  destroyed  or 
stolen. 

This  great  calamity  originates  in  the 
mutual  enmity  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Ghreek  and  Latin  churches,  their  combined 
halved  to  the  Druses  and  the  Moslems,  with 
the  contempt  and  vengeful  feelings  enter- 
tained by  these  sects,  and  especially  by  the 
Moslems,  to  the  Christian  name.  A  land  in-* 
habited  by  sectaries  having,  no  more  reli- 
gion than  consists  in  hating  must  be  always 
miserable,  and  life  in  it,  or  property,  must  be 
held  on  a  precarious  tenure.  For  these 
reasons  Syria  needs  a  strong,  and  it  has  a 
weak  Government.  The  Sultan  means  well, 
but  his  edicts  cannot  change  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects.  Moslems  who  come  much  in  con- 
tact with  our  population  may  entertain  com- 
mon feelings  of  courtesy  towards  them  by 
forgetting  or  transgressing  the  principles  of 
their  faith ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Moslem 
population  remember  to  persecute.  They 
are  an  ignorant  race  whom  experience  will 
not  teach,  for  they  learn  nothing.  Even  the 
aid  afforded  to  the  Sultan  by  Britain  and 
Prance  in  the  Eussian  war  is  only  considered 
as  the  duty  payable  by  feudal  inferiors  to 
their  support.  The  concessions  made  to  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  by  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment are  regarded  by  the  Moslems  as  very 
unnecessary  rewards  for  the  discharge  of 
duty,  insulting  to  the  prophet,  and  prejudi- 
cial to  religion.  No  difficulty  existed  in 
blowing  these  embers  into  fire — and  it  has 
burned  farther  and  scorched  more  than  its 
originators  proposed.  The  beginning  of  the 
present  troubles  in  Syria  is  imputed  to  the 
Maronites,  who  belong  to  the  Latin  Church, 
and  believe  themselves  to  be  under  French 
protection.  Arms  have  been  distributed 
amongst  them  from  some  quarter  during 
the  past  spring  and  summer.  As  they  have 
a  standing  quarrel  with  the  Druses,  these 
arms  were  speedily  put  to  use ;  but  like  all 
people  who  are  not  self-reliant,  the  Maronites 
nave  suffered  in  the  fray,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  account,  they  had  commenced. 
The  conflicts  of  these  mountaineers,  like  pre- 
vious contests,  might  have  worn  out ;  but  the 
bad  blood  of  the  Moslem  population  was 
roused,  and  a  number  of  then*  leading  men 
gratified  their  enmity  against  the  "Chris- 
tians" in  name— we  doubt  the  reality  of  many 
of  the  professions.  In  the  turmoil  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus  has 
been  pillaged,  and  its  population  ruined. 
Distinctions  have  not  been  made  by  the 
Druses  or  the  Moslems  between  any  facts  of 


nominal  Christians!  although  the  difference 
must  be  known,  for  the  parties  do  not  con- 
ceal their  hatred.  Our  Protestant  Christians 
could  not  be  more  persecuted  by  Mahome- 
dans  than  they  have  been  by  heterodox  Latins 
and  orthodox  Greeks.  Even  during  these 
dismal  events,  an  Armenian  riot  arose  m  Con- 
stantinople, because  the  relatives  of  a  dead 
Protestant  proposed  to  bury  his  corpse  in  the 
Christian  cemetery.  Let  us  express  no  as- 
tonishment. We  may  bury  our  dead,  but 
dare  not  record  a  scriptural  verse  on  a  monu- 
ment to  their  memory  at  Borne ;  and  there  is 
consecrated  ground  here  in  England,  where 
worms  die  and  are  buried,  but  the  remains  of 
a  Dissenter  may  not  be  entruded.  Peace  in 
death — verily  No,  exclaims  a  dry,  hard  high 
bishop — let  us  put  a  brick  wall  between  the 
bodies  of  the  sheep  and  goats  in  the  earth, 
that  no  mistake  may  occur  between  them 
hereafter. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  difficulties 
and  the  scandals  of  the  Turkish  rulers  among 
all  these  grievances  and  hatreds.  They  wish 
to  respect  their  own  law  of  toleration,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christians  set  a 
miserably  bad  example.  The  Syrian  atro- 
cities have  afforded  Napoleon  a  pretext  for 
placing  a  division  of  his  army  in  Syria.  He 
has  managed  better  than  Napoleon  the  elder, 
and  may  occupy  St.  Jean  d*  Acre  without 
losing  a  man.  Our  Government  call  this 
"  temporary  assistance  to  the  Porte."  It 
should  be  described  as  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Oriental  war.  The  French  will  be 
ejected  from  Syria,  but  they  will  not  depart 
of  their  own  good  will.  Their  entrance  affords 
the  Russians  a  pretext  for  the  occupancy  of 
Bulgaria.  They  nave  only  to  nurse  a  simi- 
lar quarrel  there,  and  the  object  is  secured. 
The  other  European  powers  who  have  con- 
sented to  the  occupancy  of  Syria  by  France 
could  not  oppose  a  similar  remedy  to  slaugh- 
ter in  Bulgaria. 

Fuad  Pacha  has  arrived  in  Syria  from  Con- 
stantinople to  administer  punishment  for  the 
great  crimes  committed  by  the  Moslems  in 
that  territory.  Two  high  officials  have  been 
sent  by  him  to  Constantinople,  have  been  de- 
prived there  of  military  rank,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Thirks,  and  have  been 
returned  for  trial  and  sentence  on  the  scene 
of  their  crimes.  Fuad  Pasha  has  made  many 
arrests  inBeyrout  and  at  Damascus ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  authority  would  be 
equal  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties, 
ir  he  were  not  supported  by  foreign  influences. 
The  Syrian  quarrel  may  lead  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  other  pro- 
vinces the  same  materials  exist,  liable  to  to 
kindled  by  the  same  means.  Ail  these  diffi- 
culties might  have  been  avoided  if  our  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  line  of  railway  and 
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telegraph  suggested  by  Mr.  Andrews  to  India 
througn  the  Euphratean  valley.  After  the 
telegraphic  line  was  arranged,  they  refused 
their  consent  to  please  Napoleon.  Every  step 
we  have  taken  in  the  East  for  years  has  been 
adopted  to  gratify  Napoleon.  Some  hope 
exists  now  that  this  policy  will  be  terminated, 
but  in  several  particulars  the  change  begins 
too  late.  At  present  we  cannot  deny  that 
nelp  to  Syria  had  become  necessary.  It  is 
better  that  the  land  should  be  occupied  by 
any  power  capable  of  suppressing' murder  and 
robbery,  than  continue  to  be  a  nome  of  per- 
secution and  violence. 

THE  ITALIAN  WAB. 

Garibaldi  has  neither  money  nor  time  for 
fighting  in  the  regular  routine,  and  having 
taken  Sicily  in  May,  after  nearly  ten  weeks 
occupied  in  collecting  a  fleet  of  transports 
and  drilling  his  soldiers,  he  has  commenced, 
and  perhaps  ere  now  has  completed,  the  con- 
quest of  Naples.  The  only  battles  that 
occurred  in  Sicily  after  the  capture  of  Palermo 
was  fought  in  August,  near  Messina.  In  the 
first  of  these  combats  the  Neapolitans  were 
successful,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi 
with  reinforcements  they  were  defeated,  and 
the  affairs  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Neapolitans  from  all  their  stations  in  Sicily, 


except,  apparently,  the  citadel  of  Messina, 
which  they  hold  by  the  terms  adopted  after 
the  last  fight. 

Garibaldi  then  directed  his  forces  in  de- 
tachments across  the  narrow  straits  to  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  The  fleet  of  Naples 
must  have  been  led  by  inconceivably  stems' 
men,  or  bought.  It  did  nothing.  fte 
Italian  leader  issued  a  semi-farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Sicilians,  and  in  a  lew  dap 
appeared  on  Neapolitan  territory.  On  the 
21st  August  a  combat  occurred  at  fieggio, 
which  was  renewed  on  the  22nd,  and  oa 
the  24th  the  fort  capitulated.  A  large 
number  of  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  had  joined 
Garibaldi.  "  At  the  commencement,*1  -wrote 
a  Neapolitan  officer,  «  we  were  three  to  ene; 
now  we  are  only  one  to  three."  The  Neapo- 
litan army,  according  to  the  telegraph,  hive 
invited  the  king  ana  his  family  to'remeve. 
Another  throne  is  lost  to  the  Bourbons  pro- 
bably, (jfaribald's  next  move  will  be  on  lltae, 
on  Lamoriciere  and  the  Pope,  to  whom  origi- 
nally Napoleon  guaranteed  bis  territory; 
next  he  promised  security  for  all,  except  the 
Legations;  then  he  pledged  his  power  for 
the  city ;  now  he  is  to  protect  the  person  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  and  will  probably  ship  him 
to  Jerusalem.  * 
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Qevriftiv*  <t*d  pthr  Ppm*-    By  Charles  Bayly, 

J  vol.  liondon  ;  J.  Niabett  and  Co. 
f{t  4q  not  recollect  tp  have  met  this  J£r.  Bayly's 
nam  among  the  poets  before,  and  we  mav  there- 
fore take  t}ie  Vest  means  of  explaining  Ins  ooetrv 
b/  quoting  some  of  his  verses..  It  is  right  to  re- 
mark that  he  is  an  earnest  Protestant-  -not  one  of 
the  bewitched  !pn$ljsh  gentlemen  wty>  pursue 
Poaeyiara  •  but  an  opponent  of  Popes  officially, 
and  of  all  Popery  iQ  3olemu  honesty,  and  therefore 
the  following  linps  descriptive  of  Pius  IJ,  inay  be 
considered  true.  Indeed,  the  present  Pope  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  mean  or  unworthy 
conduct  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  he  is  free  from 
%  disposition  tp  promote  the  interests  of  his  rela- 
tives. Efe  was  ponsidered  a  reforming  Pope,  and 
he  has  been  personally  an  honest  aaraipistrator, 
bat  l)e  cannot  quel}  the  power  of  the  Cardinals 
anj  pwe  their  corruptions :— ■ 

Btfwfi  us  stood  Pope  fins,  'neath  bis  throne ; 

On?  hand  was  resting  on  h}s  chair  of  state. 

The  other  raised  to  meet  us — with  a  smile 

Truly  benignant,  beamfag  on  his  face. 

He  ii  a  man  soma  fifty  yean  of  age, 

§90*1*  yet  4fgniAe4|  of  aapeot  tyndi 

W^in«fcia^inngeves;  thpujrjjtful,  yet  sad,   • 

4  iweet  expression  lighting  up  bis  free ; 

Moat  fiiftr  his  \dgh  nation  in  his  Church ; 


But  one  to  whom  tfrese  bu*^  time3  of  strife 

Must  be  repugnant,  and  Ha  ways  unknown. — 

Untutor'd  m  die  business  of  the  world. 

PU  hair,  scarce  gray,  escape^  beneath  fctyf  eag ; 

One  costly  diamond  on  his  finger  worn, 

Set  off  a  hand  both  fair  and  beautiful* : 

Clothed  in  the  woollen  robe  of  simple  white 

Of  his  fraternity,  he  humbly  stood 

Throughout  the  period  of  out  interview. 

The  friend  who  introduced  us,  kneeling,  clasp'd 

The  Pontiffs  foot,  and  kiss'd  it  fervently ; 

To  us  his  hand  he  held,  and  kindly  spoke 

On  various  subjects— then  his  blessing  gave. 

And  hoped  that  we  might  be  well  ptejsej  wafft  frame 

Peace  be  within  thy  palaces!  may  Time 

His  hand  press  lightly  on  thy  gentle  brow, 

And  truth  and  wisdom  guide  thee  on  fhy  ways  I 

And,  oh !  may  nations  hail  thee  as  the  star 

Of  new-bora  Italy,  in  mercy  sent 

To  fcee  tby  countrj  from  its  crying  wrings,  I 

These  lines  were  probably  written  befog*  tbo  re- 
eent  troubles  of  Italy  began,  bat  we  fputfo  then 
from  Mr.  Bayly's  pages  aa  conveying  an  opinion 
formed  without  prejudice  of  a  man,  however  mis. 
taken,  yet  we  believe  upright,  though  wea£.  Mr. 
Bayly  passed  some  time  at  Nice,  wjula  it  was,  atiU 
Italian.  Like  many  other  Englishmen  fee  iotad 
the  old  city,  and  has  celebrated  its  ohan^s,  viribik 
relating  narratives  from  its  history  in,  eajp,  flow- 
ing, graceful  verses.    Seatart*,  wi£  a])  i&  $^ 
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ish  visitors,  regret  that  it  has  now  become  French 
»y  a  transaction  that  reflects  no  honour  upon 
'  the  gallant  King  "  who  rules  in  Turin.  Wnat 
tew  fate  may  await  it  in  future  combinations  can- 
iot  be  foreseen,  but  it  has  ran  a  chequered 
ristory. 

Lround  the  hoary  walls,  the  ivr  twines, 

And  mingle  with  its  leaves  the  blushing  Tines ; 
n  graceful  wreaths  they  crown  the  noble  hill, 

And  blooming  flowers  amidst  the  ruins  smile, 
(till  round  the  rocky  mound,  with  nati? e  pride, 

The  peaceful  Nizzards  gratefully  reside ; 
bid  Children's  children  list  with  willing  ears, 

To  tales  of  chivalry  of  bygone  years, 
Nhii  warlike  barons,  cased  in  shining  mail, 

With  gorgeous  banners  floating  on  the  gale, 
Fheir  prancing  steeds  caparison'd  in  steel, 

And  faithful  vassals  filled  with  martial  zeal, 
The  gallant  order  from  the  castle  pour'd 

To  bravely  wield  tile  war  spear  and  the  sword. 
low  brightly  beamed  each  dark  Italian  eye ! 

How  heaved  each  lovely  bosom  with  a  sigh  ! 
low  flushed  tho  tell-tale  cheek  with  maiden  pride  t 

And  owned  a  love  she  could  no  longer  hide ! 
Then  waved  her  trembling  hand,  and  oheck'd  the 

tear*, 
Which  dimm'd  her  beaming  eyes  with  new-born  fears. 
Dr  of  those  days,  perchance,  when  traitors  sold 
Fheir  country's  honour  for  the  foeman's  gold ; 
When  the  fierce  Berwick  levell'd  in  his  spite 
That  splendid  bulwark  of  the  Niszsrd's  might. 
Now  lonely  walks  adorn  the  rugged  mound, 
On  which  those  ruins  lie,  bestrewed  around, 
With  seats  where  contemplation  loves  to  rest, 
And  meditate  With  peaceful  silence  blest 
Oh,  could  the  gay  Provencal  start  to  life, 
And  lift  the  veil  which  hides  those  days  of  strife ! 
Those  old  baronial  times,  when  feudal  laws 
CI  aim' d  instant  service  in  the  Suzerain's  cause ; 
When  petty  wars  oppress'd  the  fairest  lands, 
And  chief  met  chief  in  fight  with  hostile  bands ; 
When  warlike  castles  with  their  forte  and  towers, 
Gave  to  the  subject  more  than  regal  powers ; 
The  frowning  battlements,  and  donjon  keep ; 
The  pond'rous  drawbridge  and  the  fosses  deep ; 
The  high  portcullis,  ready  to  descend, 
Or  lift  its  burden,  or  for  foe  or  friend ; 
The  cautions  warder  with  his  well-known  horn ; 
The  sentry's  careful  watch  from  night  till  morn ; 
The  daily  feastings  in  the  spacious  hall, 
Where  one  broad  table  bore  the  fare  for  all. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  poems 
connected  with  Italy,  and  the  longest — we  should 
also  say  the  best— has  Home  for  its  subject.  So 
good  we  deem  it,  that  if  any  traveller  proposed  to 
visit  Borne  at  present,  which  no  tourist  will  pro- 
pose, unless  he  comes  from  Limerick,  we  should 
recommend  that  adventurous  person  to  take  this 
little  book  in  his  pocket.  Fart  of  the  poems  arise 
from  general  religious  subjects ;  and  there  is  one 
taking  an  English  scene,  "  Vail  is -Vale,"  for  its 
theme  that  we  like  very  much.  The  following 
verses  form  a  pretty  catalogue  with  a  common 
moral  at  the  close,  but  it  is  a  pretty  catalogue ; 
and  Sorry  indeed  are  we  to  remember  that  what 
little  summer  we  have  had  is  fast  passing ;  the 
swallows  are  going,  the  wild  fowl  of  the  north  are 
coming,  all  betokening  a  short  autumn  and  a  sharp 
winter  for  men  and  flowers ;  and  so  the  verses  are 
appropriately  timed  here : — 


My  charming  flowers,  why  fade  so  fast, 

And  drop  your  petals  gay  t 
Oh,  do  not  all  your  beauties  cast 
So  lavishly  away ! 

I  love  to  see 
The  active  bee 
Gath'ring  your  varied  sweets, 
With  honey'd  thigh, 
About  you  fly, 
When  Sol  the  noonday  greets. 

The  butterflies  in  robes  of  white, 
With  moths  of  brilliant  hues j 
Among  your  lovely  leaves  delight 
To  sip  the  nectar  dews. 

Then  do  not  fade, 
And  cast  a  shade 
Of  gloom  upon  my  soul ; 
But  gaily  smile, 
And  bloom  a  while 
Beneath  my  fond  control. 

Sweet  roses,  take  my  ardent  thanks 

For  all  yomr  varied  flowers  j 
Ye  fondly  linger  on  these  banks, 
And  cheer  my  musing  hours'. 
Dear  pansies,  too, 
I  watch  o'er  you, 
Your  shades  and  shapes  I  scan  j 
You  still  will  please, 
My  own  heart's-edse, 
While  beauty  bleems  for  man. 

ftftoinks  and  choice  carnations  few. 

Why  droop  your  lovely  heads  f 
And  you,  my  bright  lobelias  bine, 
That  deck  my  fancy  beds. 
Your  azure  eyes, 
Of  brilliant  dyes, 
My  charmed  soul  delight; 
While  thriving  neif 
Verbenas  dear; 
liazzle  my  raptured  sight 

Ye  gay  petunias,  still  flower  on, 

Though  new  your  forms  and  dress  i 
I  bless  the  day  I  lighted  on 
Your  cups  of  loveliness. 

Your  varied  hues', 
Of  pinks  and  blues, 
Can  never  tire  my  taste. 
Geraniums  gay, 
Oh,  longer  stay, 
And  ye  my  raschiaa  chaste  I 

And  last  my  favourite  annuals  gay, 

I  love  you  yet  the  more, 
Because  so  soon  you  pass  awty, 
Se  soon  your  time  is  o'er. 

Ere  Autumn  speeds, 
I'll  take  your  seeds, 
And  treasure  them  till  Spring  ; 

Whose  warmth  and  showers, 
Again  sweet  flowers 
In  all  my  beds  Will  bring. 

So  man  must  wither,  droop,  and  diet 

Bis  body,  must  decay ; 
Yet  from  his  ashes  swift  will  fly, 
The  soul  relieved,  away. 

On  angel's  wing, 
Then  mount  and  sing, 
Till  heaven's  bright  gates  appear ; 
There,  free  from  sin, 
Will  enter  in, 
And  bloom  for  ever  fair. 

"Rome"  displays  classical  reading.  "Nisz* 
exhibits  a  love  of  natural  beauty,  not  more  than 
the  catalogue  of  flowers  however,     ^fompeti "  in 
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the  dramatio  form  shows  inventive  genius  on  a 
terrible  topic.  The  minor  poems  are  more  do- 
meatio  in  their  nature.  Altogether,  the  volume 
has  so  many  good  qualities  that  any  person,  half 
as  well  endowed  in  them,  will  be  glad  if  by  some 
means  it  is  added  to  his  or  her  store  of  poetry. 

The  Poetical   If  oris  of  John  Edmund  Reads.     9 

Tola.  London :  Longman  aud  Co. 
Wi  have  frequently  notioed  the  detached  works 
of  Mr.  Reade  as  they  appeared.  He  has  now 
collected  them  in  two  handsome  and  large  volumes, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  library  edition  of 
his  complete  works.  In  the  prefatory  note  the 
author  states  that  the  poems  have  appeared  at 
"  intervals  embracing  a  period  of  thirty  years ;" 
hut  he  has  re-moulded  some,  rewritten  others, 
added  several  that  are  new,  omitted  many  that  did 
not  meet  his  final  approval,  and  condensed  all. 
We  need  scaroely  explain  the  character  of  Mr. 
Reade's  poetry — classical,  oold,  and  exact  in  its 
metrical  arrangement,  it  does  not  please  so  well 
on  the  first  as  on  the  second  or  third  reading.  It 
prows  in  favour  by  a  repetition  of  the  perusals. 
We  always  find  some  quaint  line,  some  rich  idea — 
even  an  old  argument  in  a  new  garb,  as  we  turn 
over  his  pages.  He  is  a  metaphysical  poet,  who 
has  selected  ancient  and  scriptural  topics  for  the 
subjects  of  his  dramas,  affording  scope  for  inven- 
tive thought  in  regions  so  far  from  human  eye  that 
few  look  towards  them. 

"  Youth,  and  how  it  Passed,'9  commences  the 
first  volume— a  well-known  poem,  occupying 
many  pages,  with  a  multitude  of  pleasing  ideas 
like  "  leaves  of  beauty  flowering  from  the  roots 
that  perish  not"  woven  through  it.  The  "  Deluge*' 
occupies  a  plaoe  in  this  first  volume,  and  the  an- 
guish and  woes  of  the  angels,  and  their  "houris" 
of  the  earth,  when  the  waters  that  oould  not,  or 
would  not,  slay  the  former  devoured  the  latter, 
nre  conceived  and  expressed  in  beautiful  and  strong 
language.  It  is  an  angel  who,  in  reply  to  Noah's 
expression  of  faith  in  the  coming  Redeemer,  utters 
the  following  dark  reasoning : — 

What  may  avail  the  merciless  decree  t 

Shall  not  man  be  the  unresisting  slave 

To  hit  weak  vacillating  will, 

Succumbing  to  temptation  still  f 

Releaaed  but  in  the  grave? 

The  aame  dull  passions  shall  again  assail ; 

The  same  unvaried  tale 

Of  guilt,  shame,  impotence,  remorse  prevail ; 

Disease,  time— death  shall  still  efface 

Each  track  of  happiness,  until  the  race, 

Amid  o'erwhelming  waters  shall  expire, 

Or  in  annihilating  fire ! 
Noah  preaohed  to  the  angels  who  oonsorted 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  that  their  punishment 
Bhould  be  to  see  them  perish,  yet,  with  the  desire, 
to  want  the  power  to  perish  with  or  save  them. 
The  angels  heeded  him  not,  answering  all  with  the 
assurance, 

We  will  soar 

With  them  to  an  enduring  star, 

A  realm  of  peace  and  love  afar, 

To  dwell  with  us  in  bliss  tor  evermore." 


Even  the  pleading  of  Michael  could  not  bring 
these  haughty  spirits  or  their  weaker  companions 
to  dread  doom.  Michael,  addressing  one  of  these 
bewitched  sisters,  says  of  her  hope  in  even  am- 
gelic  strength — 

Thou  on  a  reed  hast  leant,  the  trial  hour 

8hall  prove  how  impotent ; 

Yet  doth  thy  gentler  nature,  even  in  am, 

Its  own  atonement  win. 

The  lines  put  in  Michael's  hand,  or  on  bis  fins, 
are  rather  those  of  courtesy  than  truth  ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  great  poetic  error,  for  poetry  mist  be 
true.  We  admit  that  the  four  lines  might  seem 
true  to  some  men,  but  not  to  any  arch-angels, 
according  to  Mr.  Reade's  opinion,  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed. Yet  it  might  be  that  even  the  angels 
who  desired  to  look  into  those  things  may  not  have 
been  allowed  to  comprehend  them.  Still,  there  b 
in  the  courage  of  the  "gentler  nature"  at  the 
close  a  grand  and  true  idea,  when  she  pleads  with 
her  angelic  paramour  to  speed  his  M  fare  thee  weU" 
and  depart. 

"  No  more  delay ; 

See  where  the  waters  howl  and  hiss 

Over  yon  cloven  peaks  above  tbe  abyss 

That  mark  where  was  the  world ; 

Gathering  they  rise,  one  moment  mere, 

O'er  our  devoted  heads  they  roar, 

Like  weeds  before  them  hurled." 

He  was  going  to  live,  she  was  going  to  die.  It 
was  like  the  parting  of  two  criminals,  both  eqmally 
guilty;  but  one  doomed  one  respited  at  the 
gallows'  foot.  He  would  have  remained  to  ^at, 
but  he  might  not  :— 
Iaraphil ;  The  great  hand 

Of  heaven  is  on  me  where  I  stand ! 
My  Aioara.    I  am  borne  away- 
Farewell. 
Arora :         For  ever  t    Yet  look  back  and  amy. 
Iaraphil :  For  ever  1 

Mr.  Reade  has,  like  many  other  poets,  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  of  8aul,  the  great  Hebrew  mosmrea, 
who  has  more  justice  done  to  him  by  the  poets 
than  by  the  theologians.  The  power  of  ewfl  sad 
tbe  evil  one  is  not,  perhaps,  improperly  displayed 
in  the  following  lines : — 

libit 

A  mastering  fiend  within  me  dwelt ; 

That  still  mocked  me  while  it  wound 

Its  clankleas  links  my  spirit  round, 

In  the  two  following  lines,  as  we  read  them, 
or  rather  the  last  of  the  two,  an  error  appears  to 
exist — 

Can  a  alave  like  thee  inherit  the  fire  kindled  m  ear 

veins? 
Where  is  fled  the  hero's  spirit  that  prefers  net  death  ts 

chains  t 


"  That  prefereth  death  to  chains'9  stems  the 
clearer  expression  of  the  idea.  We  reooJleet  to 
have  noticed  "Man  in  Paradise'*  as  a  separate 
volume,  and  it  is  here  placed  at  the  eonwenonmeiit 
of  the  second  volume,  followed  ehronologieallj  and 
naturally  by  Cain,  whose  musings  after  hit  sis 
also  contain  some  graphic  lines,  painting  an  im- 
mortal thought  in  a  few  words :— 
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Shall  I  seek  paths 
1  trod  in  ignorance  and  agony, 
Red  with  fore  written  guilt  and  vain  remorse  ? 
Or  see  the  averted  eyes  of  Ere,  of  him, 
My  tire,  and  hear  their  curses  t— of  my  Ada, 
But  she  would  not  reproach  me,  such  was  not 
In  her  soft  nature,  sh*  would  look  at  me. 

We  have  put  the  words  in  italics  which  induced 
us  to  quote  the  passage.  Instead,  however,  of 
leaving  Gain  to  be  the  founder  of  an  evil  dynasty 
and  a  wicked  race,  the  poet  brings  him  back  to  die 
accidentally  by  the  arrow  shot  from  his  son's  bow, 
and  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  gentle  wife. 
Some  eccentricities  of  this  nature,  that  are  not 
the  necessities  of  poetry,  offend  our  ideas ;  but  we 
find  much  to  read  twice  and  remember  in  the  two 
volumes,  and  we  are  well  pleased  to  have  all  that 
Mr.  Beade  cares  to  preserve  of  his  writings  in  this 
form. 


French  Wines,  and  the  Way  to  Find  Them,      By 
Craua  Biddihv.     1  vol.     London :  Houlston 
und  Wright. 
No  difficulty  should  exist  in  finding  French  wines 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  reduotion  of  the  duties,  and 
revolution  of  the  lioensing  system  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  their  favour.    Still,  Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding 
may  have  deemed  these  matters  reasons  why  he 
should  offer  instructions  to  buyers  on  the  subject. 
No  writer  appears  to  be  better  qualified  for  the 
task,  although,  if  the  truth  be  told,  many  literary 
men  are  judges  of  wine.     Mr.  Bedding  holds  that 
the  vines  of  France  were  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, as  was,  he  says,  "  clouted  cream'*  into 
Cornwall  by  the  same  early  traders.     We  know 
nothing  of  "clouted  cream"  and  little  of  wine, 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the 
Phoenicians  exhibited  wisdom  in  their  gifts.     The 
French  may  have  wine  made  and  drunk  on  the 
premises  near  the  vineyard.    The  Cornwall  people 
can  only  have  mixed  wine,  but  they  may  have 
clouted  cream,  just,  says  Mr.  Bedding,  as  it  may 
be  had  in  Syria ;  and  we  advise  all  peoples  to 
employ,  when  thirsty,  the  indigenous  drinks  of 
their  country,  and  only  to  drink  when  they  are 
dry.      Mr.  Bedding  has  thrown  into   this  little 
volume  some  curious  facts,  and  it  will  sell  during 
the  present  excitement  on  the  subject;  but  we 
cannot  have  foreign  wines  in  this  country  to  be 
employed  as  a  common  beverage,  because  water 
would  be  dear  if  carried  far ;  and  for  the  other 
reason,  that  French  or  any  wines  cannot  be  im- 
ported among  us  as  they  come  from  the  grape. 
Nevertheless,  a  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
wine  question  need  not  drink  wine.     A  subject 
that  occupies  so  much  land,  needs  so  much  money, 
and  steals  so  many  wits,  must  form  an  interesting 
topic  of  inquiry.    Mr.  Bedding  confines  himself  to 
one  field — French  wines — and  even  on  that  has 
produced  an  interesting  book.      He  might  have 
made  plainer  tables  for  the  conversion  of  French 
into  home  measures,  and  added  some  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  cost  and  the  conveyance 
of  French  wines ;  so  that  buyers  would  have  not 


only  learned  "where  to  find  them,1'  but  what  they 
should  give  for  them  when  found. 

A  Practical  and  Evangelical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Titos.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Graham, 
D.D.  1  vol.  London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  author  of  this  exposition  was  a  minister  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  became  a  mission- 
ary from  that  church  to  the  Jews  in  Damascus. 
After  a  residence  there  of  some  years,  he  was 
transferred  to  Bonn,  in  Germany,  on  the  same 
mission — namely,  to  the  Jews,  from  the  same 
church.  His  place  at  Damascus  has  been 
occupied  by  several  successors.  One  of  these, 
a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  has  been  killed  in 
the  fyrian  troubles  of  July  and  August.  Dr. 
Graham  has  published  several  works  that  display 
remarkable  tact  in  mixing  criticism  and  scholar- 
ship together,  and  producing  agreeable  and  even 
light  reading.  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  has  these  qualities  We  use  the  phrase 
light  reading  in  the  most  respectful  sense.  It 
only  conveys  in  that  meaning  the  truth.  The 
commentary  is  more  readable  than  may  works  of 
the  same  nature.  It  is  divided  into  sections; 
and  the  Greek  text  with  the  English  translation 
are  affixed  to  each.  It  is  a  good  but  little  volume, 
and  we  do  not  make  extracts  from  it,  although  we 
could  most  usefully  occupy  space  with  many  pas- 
sages, because  it  is  one  of  those  works  neither 
very  large  nor  very  small  that  readers  interested  in 
this  class  of  literature  will  probably  procure. 


The  British  Interests  in  Spain.     By  a  Bondholder. 

London  :  Effingham  Wilson.  Stitched. 
A  Carlist  insurrection  occurred  some  time  since  in 
Spain.  A  Spanish  general  was  shot — for  the 
rising  came  to  nothing  but  executions.  Don 
Carlos  was  found  in  the  country,  imprisoned,  but 
not  tried  for  treason.  He  repudiated  all  his 
former  pretensions,  and  left  the  country  with  that 
state  document  written  in  prison.  Don  Carlos 
has  a  younger  brother  who  has  been  long  resident 
in  London — Don  Juan.  Upon  the  repudiation  by 
the  elder  member  of  the  senior  family  of  Bourbons 
he  made  his  claim  known  to  the  Cortes ;  at  the 
same  time  intimating  that  he  would  not  enforce  it 
by  war.  Don  Juan  has  deserted  Carlist  princi- 
ples, and  avows  himself  a  liberal  man,  who  holds 
that  Spain  should  pay  its  just  and  lawful  debts  to 
foreign  bondholders.  This  pamphlet  advocates 
his  pretensions.  Of  the  lady,  a  relative  of  his 
own  who  wears  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
seeing  that  she  professes  great  seal  on  many 
points,  Don  Juan  speaks  lightly.     He  says : — 

The  Cortes  of  1884,  incompetent  to  deprive  me  of 
my  rights,  had  but  a  meagre  origin  to  open  the  door 
to  reforms  with  which  they  to  successfully  and  deceit- 
fully beguiled  the  country. 

It  would  appear  that  Providence  hat  manifested  in 
an  indubitable  manner  the  error  committed  by  the 
Cortes  of  the  Ettatuto  in  wishing  to  alter  the  laws 
which  regulated  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  and  so  well 
understood,  the  succession  to  the  Throne. 
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It  suffices  to  reflect  what  picture  the  nation  would 
present  if  the  lady,  who,  de  facto,  occupies  the  throne, 
were  to  die  to-day.  Does  any  Spaniard  exist,  eren 
in  the  most  humble  classes  of  society,  or  any  senator 
or  deputy  who  sits  in  the  Cortes,  who  would  acknow* 
ledge  as  sovereign  an?  son  of  Isabel  de  Borbon  ? 

The  death  of  that  lady  would  produce  war  and  dis- 
order with  two  many  points  of  contact,  with  an  epoch 
of  sad  remembrance  for  Castile. 

These  sentences  are  rather  severe  on  a  lady  and 
a  relative  ;  but  they  may  be  perfectly  true.  Don 
Juan  should  know  more  of  the  character  of  Isa- 
bella than  strangers  to  the  family.  He  says  that 
he  will  pay  the  debts  when  he  reaches  the  throne. 

I  have  to  combat  the  notion  that  princes  who  repre- 
sent the  right,  cannot  represent  the  interests  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  this  principle 
as  a  rule,  which,  inasmuch  as  I  am  concerned,  I  repu- 
diate, and  for  which  reason  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  state  to  foreign  countries  in  relation  with  Spain 
what  would  be  my  line  of  conduct  from  the  day  I  may 
occupy  the  throne  of  my  ancestors. 

I  shall  recognise  all  the  debts  contracted  and  all  the 
measures  of  the  Government  of  Isabella  as/ato  accom- 
pli*. I  shall  recognise  as  a  legitimate  debt,  convert- 
able  into  consolidated  three  per  cents.,  the  certificates 
of  the  committee  to  compensate  the  holders  for  the 
losses  they  have  sustained. 

I  furthermore  promise  to  liquidate  all  the  pending 
debts  which  under  different  denominations  exist,  but 
hitherto  unattended  to. 

I  do  not  at  present  allude  to  my  programme  of  in- 
ternal administration,  but  ought  to  declare  that  my 
system  will  be  based  upon  entire  liberty  in  all  which 
the  Cortes  may  deem  expedient,  and  I  shall  dedicate 
my  energies  to  develope  the  immense  riches  of  the 
country,  and  to  defray  the  wants  of  the  state  from  its 
natural  resources,  but  always  regarding  the  debts 
owing  to  foreigners  as  the  most  sacred  and  paramount. 

This  part  of  Don  Juan*s  declaration,  a  pronun- 
eiamento,  has  created  an  excitement  in  Spain.  It 
seems  so  dreadful  for  a  man  to  propose  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  that  all  Spain  imagine  Don  Joan  to 
be  the  representative  of  millionaires.  The 
pamphlet  is  curious,  and  not,  we  think,  generally 
known. 


Sir  Rohm9 a  Qhott.  A  romance.  London :  Trubner 

and  Co. 
Til  author  of  this  work  rivals,  in  fact  we  may  say 
excels,  Miss  Evans  in  description.  Ghosts  are 
somewhat  ont  of  favour  in  these  matter-of-fact 
days,  and  therefore  the  title  is  not  very  attractive ; 
but  the  peculiar  genius  and  fascination  of  this 
member  of  the  spirit-world  form  a  card  of  intro- 
duction which  we  cannot  cast  aside. 

The  story  of  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  is  like  a  flash 
of  lightning — bright,  beautiful,  and  fearful.  It 
takes  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  and  yet  one  can 
scarcely  tell  why.  There  is  no  peculiar  interest  in 
the  story,  yet  it  interests ;  the  incidents  are  not 
artistically  placed ;  still,  not  one  could  be  spared. 
The  plot  is  objectionable,  but  carries  an  excellent 
lesson  with  it. 

Sir  Rohan,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  scion  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Belvidere.  He  has  health 
and  wealth,  and  many  another  blessing ;  but  despite 
of  all,  his  life  is  but  a  misery  to  him,  through  the 
constant  companionship  of  a  Ghost ! 


Not  by  any  means  a  common  ghost,  that  appeared  st 
midnight  at  the  striking  of  a  bell,  and  trailed  its  wind- 
ing-sheet through  the  upper  halls  nearest  the  roof;  bat 
a  ghost  that,  sleeping  or  walking,  never  left  him—* 
ghost  whose  long  hair  cbiled  round  and  stifled  the  fair 
creations  of  his  dreams,  and  whose  white  garmento 
swept  leprously  into  his  sunshine. 

Sir  Rohan  tries  to  escape  from  (his  unwelcome 
visitant,  and  leaving  his  bouse  in  the  north  of 
England,  he  takes  a  place  in  Cornwall. 

Pleasant  fields  extended  on  either  hand,  a  weedy 
mountain  climbed  behind,  and  the  long  swells  of  tie 
Atlantic  rolled  in  front  Fine  pictures  adorned  the 
galleries,  soft  draperies  shrouded  the  apartments,  sad 
delicate  sculptures  confronted  you  at  every  turn.  Bat 
something  else  confronted  Sir  Rohan ;  the  ghost  had 
flitted  too,  and  even  here  he  found  no  rest.  If  at 
galloped  up  the  lawns  from  his  morning  ride,  the  sad, 
pale  face  looked  earnestly  from  door  or  window  on  hhs 
and  faded ;  and  if  he  rowed  homeward  in  the  sunset, 
with  his  listless  spray-washed  sail,  the  same  face  gated 
from  a  balcony  dreamily  out  to  sea. 

Sir  Rohan  tries  every  expedient  to  banish  it. 
He  enters  the  army — the  ghost  is  still  beside  Mm 
in  the  battle.  He  tries  society.  •  "MMhrisAt 
drawing-rooms  were  proud  to  hold  him,  gay  dancers 
wreathed  themselves  to  his  motions,  roey  cheeks 
flushed  at  his  approach.  But  a  pale  cbe*k  was 
beside  the  rosy  ones,  an  airier  form  glided  through 
the  dancers,  and  did  not  disturb  the  set ;  and,  with 
the  red  wine  before  him,  a  long  white)  finger 
plunged  down  the  glass,  arid  brought  up  the  gut- 
tering trophy  of  a  golden  ring." 

Sir  Rohan  gives  up  society,  and  betakes  bin- 
to  his  study — again  the  ghost  follow*  him. 

So  it  goes  on  until  an  old  friend  arrives  at  the 
residence  of  the  haunted  Sir  Rohan,  bringing  a 
young  girl  named  Miriam,  his  adopted  daughter, 
with  him.  And  now  the  ghost  is  for  a  short  time 
laid  by  the  bright  joyous  nature  of  Miriam ;  ffir 
Rohan  forgetting  everything  bat  his  young  and 
cheerful  guest. 

At  this  point  begins  the  plot.  Sir  Rohan  raDs 
in  love  with  Miriam,  and  Miriam  with  Sir  Rohan. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age,  some  twenty 
years  or  more,  they  are  engaged.  Then  the  ghost 
appears  again,  and  bringing  her  legion  with  her, 
expresses  her  disapprobation.  Sir  Rohan  dares 
little  for  her  threatenings.  The  engagement  con- 
tinues, until  by  the  intervention  of  a  discarded 
suitor  of  Miriam's,  a  discovery  tales  place,  and 
Miriam  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir  Rohan; 
her  mother,  the  mundane  embodiment  of  the  ghost 
The  discovery  kills  Sir  Rohan— the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  him,  by-the-bye,  fof  the  episode  is 
very  ugly. 

Now  as  to  the  moral  tendency.  We  look  on 
this  tale  as  something  of  an  allegory,  the  ghost 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  erO  oanscieneB. 
Sir  Rohan  has  injured  the  mother  of  Miriam; 
indeed  it  is  a  questionable  point  whether  he  does 
not  believe  that  he  has  murdered  her.  That  re- 
membrance haunts  him  through  life,  and  is  brought 
home  to  him  in  death.  Retribution  falls  on  km 
in  a  terrible  manner,  and  not  on  htm  only ;  tat 
sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  the  child,  Mhitn 
sharing  the  terror  of  the  discovery, 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    REVOLUTION    IN    CHINA. 


No  proverb  is  more  frequently  repeated 
than  the  expressive  saying,  that "  one  half 
of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
lives."    It  refers  to  our  home-world,  but 
in  an  extremely  literal   sense  is  strictly 
true.     China  contains  one  half  of  the  hu- 
man race,  on  an  estimate  not  exactly  cor- 
rect.    Some  eastern  statisticians  say  that 
its  population  are  qow  414,000,000.     By 
changing  the  position  of  the  figures,  others 
make  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
441,000,000 ;  and  they  might  have  added 
a  few  hundred  thousands,  with  hundreds, 
tens,  and  units,  to  appear  particular.    No 
accurate  census  of  the  population  can  have 
been  made  recently;   for  a  part  of  the 
empire  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
rebels,  and  only  a  general  idea  can  have 
been  formed  of  the  numbers  in  these  pro- 
vinces.   At  no  period,  probably,  has  an 
accurate  census  been  procured,  although 
it  is  bv  no  means  impossible — for  con- 
siderable   precision    exists    in    Chinese 
affairs ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
the  result  would  be    communicated  to 
foreigners,  except  in  the  hope  of  frighten- 
ing them ;  and  m  that  case  it  would  be 
exaggerated — for  we  believe  that  in  the 
morals  of  the  Chinese  Cabinet — thereby 
differing  in  nothing  from  a  Parisian  or  a 
Turinese  Cabinet — necessity  is  allowed  to 
overrule  truth. 

The  globe  is  supposed  to  sustain,  at 
present,  one  thousand  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. China  obviously  contains  such  a 
vast  population,  that  if  we  add  the  Japan- 
ese, of  whom  we  know  little,  and  the 


Cochin-Chinese,  Siamese,  and  the  people 
of  Thibet,  of  all  of  whom  we  know  equally 
little,  we  are  numerically  justified  in  say- 
ing that  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not 
how  the  other  half  live. 

The  expedition  against  China  is  running 
up  a  terrible  bill  of  expenses.  Men  can- 
not be  carried  to  fight  at  the  utmost  ends 
of  the  earth  for  nothing,  or  for  a  small  sum. 
A  million  per  month  is  the  estimate  made 
of  the  costs  in  this  war,  in  unofficial  quar- 
ters; but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  taken  credit  altogether  for  only  a  little 
over  four  millions  on  account  of  tnis  tran- 
saction. He  will  return  for  more,  accord- 
ing to  his  habit  of  making  budgets  with 
two  tails ;  but  he  cannot  oe  responsible 
for  the  outlay,  for  he  would  give  up  Liver- 
pool perhaps,  or  anything  whatever,  ex- 
cept "  place,"  rather  than  pay  money  for 
fighting ;  and  as  he  must  make  the  charge 
in  this  instance,  he  has  contrived  the  most 
disagreeable  mode  of  payment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  many  persons 
at  home  have  examined  the  cause  of  this 
(( war."  A  general  idea  prevails  in  some 
quarters  of  a  connexion  existing  between 
opium  and  the  expedition  to  the  Peiho. 
This  notion  is  correct  in  part  only,  for 
opium  was  at  the  root  of  our  first  squabble 
with  the  Chinese,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  that  war  to  demand  new  privileges,  and 
open  new  towns  for  our  trade.  Since  then, 
our  forces  have  been  alternately  the  terror 
and  the  tools  of  the  Mandarins..  Yeh,  of 
Canton,  was  not  an  active  man  in  any 
operation,  except  beheading,  ear-cropping, 
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chopping  up,  flaying,  or  impaling  people 
who  either  were  rebels,  or  whose  ears  and 
heads,  after  being  detached  from  their 
bodies,  might  count  as  if  they  had  belonged 
once  to  rebels.  When  he  got  into  aquar- 
rel  with  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  W  ade, 
concerning  the  Arrow  lorcha,he  floundered 
on,  quite  unable  to  get  out  of  the  mess  of 
papers  and  protocols  ;  because,  as  the  ears 
or  heads  of  these  gentlemen  could  not 
have  passed  muster  for  those  of  Chinese 
rebels,  the  Commissioner's  intellect  could 
never  be  brushed  up  and  sharpened  on 
the  subject.  This  apology  is  even  made 
for  him  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Hong  Kong, 
who,  on  30th  May,  of  the  current  year, 
published  a  pamphlet  of  arguments  against 
our  hostilities,  founded,  among  other 
grounds,  on  the  time  requisite  to  make  up 
a  Chinese  mind  on  any  subject ;  and  in 
illustration  he  quotes  Yeh.  Perhaps  that 
official — who,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
was  real  Chinese,  and  not  a  Tartar — hav- 
ing once  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  rebels, 
could  never  make  it  down  again  to  cease 
slaughtering.  The  results,  as  to  the  Arrow, 
are  notorious.  Fighting  followed^  and  the 
u  civil"  gentlemen  on  the  expedition  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
naval  commander  for  his  indisposition  to 
slay*  We  honour  not  the  less  the  name 
of  Sir  Michael  Seymour  on  this  account. 
In  the  end,  a  new  treaty  was  obtained  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  from  the  Chinese,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  was  left  in  the 
East  to  receive  a  ratification  at  Pekin  in 
proper  time.  On  the  appearance  of  that 
gentleman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascending  the  river  to  ex- 
change the  ratifications  at  Pekin,  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  Chinese  to  go  there. 
After  consultation  with  Admiral  Hope,  the 
French  diplomatist,  the  French  officer 
on  the  station,  and  some  other  parties, 
Mr.  Bruce  decided  to  exchange  ratifica- 
tions at  Pekin  or  nowhere.  Admiral  Hope 
was  instructed  to  force  a  passage ;  but  the 
forts  were  too  strong,  his  force  was  too 
weak,  and  the  mud  too  deep;  so  a  sad 
loss  of  gallant  men  followed.  Mr.  Bruce 
did  not  get  into  the  Peiho ;  therefore  he 
did  not  get  to  Pekin  He  made  no  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  treaty  is  suspended,  or  void.  As 
the  French  were  implicated  in  the  matter, 
they  have  joined  in  the  expedition  of  1860, 
which  is  required,  first,  to  reduce  the  forts ; 
next,  to  clear  the  passage  up  the  river ; 


last  of  all,  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  in 
the  metropolis  of  his  land,  to  procure  a 
treaty.     We  have   also    to   avenge   the 
deaths  of  the  men  slain  in  the  last  attempt 
to  reach  Pekin ;  but  defeats  must  not  be 
always  avenged,  or  the  earth  would  neva1 
cease  from  war.    Next,  we  need  a  new 
treaty ;    and  doubtless  that  is  desirable, 
especially  as  the  Chinese  flow  over  then* 
own  borders  into  our  colonies  and  posses- 
sions ;  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  en- 
titled  to    force    treaties.      Lastly,   that 
treaty  must  be  signed,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  authorities,  at  Pekin ;  but  on 
this  point  no  absolute  necessity  can  exist 
The  Chinese  Emperor,  like  other  barba- 
rous  or  pretentious  monarchs,  wants  to 
impress  the  mistake  on  his  people  that  he 
is  first  of  all  kings,  and  all  other  nations 
are  his  vassals.    Therefore,  he  does  not 
allow  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations 
to  approach  him  on  an  equality*    For  that 
reason,  the  diplomatist  from  the  United 
States  was  driven  through  the  land  in  a 
coach  with  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  from 
his  seat  he  could  see  little  of  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled.    Once  in  the 
history  of  China,  a  tall  European  found 
himself  "  feted"  in  one  city.     His  room 
was  one  levy  from  morn  to  night.  At  first 
he  was  delighted  with  the  honour ;   at 
last  he  discovered  that,  for  so  much  money 
from  every  caller,  he  was  exhibited.    In 
the  same  manner  the  sharp  Yankee  may 
have  been  represented  as  a  prisoner  come 
to  seek  mercy  for  his  race.    At  length,  in 
Pekin,  he  saw  somebody  who  was  repre- 
sented as  the  Emperor ;  and  he  made  in 
the  presence  the  necessary  quantity  of 
crouching,  but  returned  safely.     As  for  a 
little  money  a  man  in  China  may  be 
hanged  by  proxy — that  is,  may  obtain  a 
substitute — it  is  probable  that  a  "  dummy"1 
may  be  procured  to  enact  the  Emperor, 
and  the  American  may  have  only  bowed 
to  a  secretary.     But  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should  pay  a  million  per  month  for 
any  length  of  time,  besides  ending  many 
lives,  in  order  to  teach  these  Chinese  a 
lesson  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
world  t  We  scarcely  think  so ;  but,  bating 
the  vengeance,  that,  and  not  opium,  seems 
to  be  the  attraction  of  our  military  and 
naval  forces  to  the  Peiho.    We  confer 
that  they  might  have  a  better  errand  on 
their  voyage. 

An  internal  and  mysterious  rebellion 
has  existed  in  China  for  eleven  or  twd?e 
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yaps.  An  empire,  comprising  more  than 
four  hundred  million*  of  inhabitants,  in  a 
condition  of  comparative  civilisation,  oc- 
cupying immense  cities,  pursuing  large 
manufactures,  and  exhibiting  a  social  po- 
licy founded  on  grey  traditions  running 
back  into  the  dawn  of  this  earth's  second 
life,  jxmy  he  expected  to  exhibit  combina- 
tions of  the  dispontented,  occasional  sedi- 
tions, and  positive  rebellions,  if  its  Go- 
vernment be  oonduoted  by  a  foreign  dy- 
nasty and  foreign  servants,  without  regard 
to,  or  representation  of,  the  popular  will. 
China  occupies  that  position  alone.  No 
other  empire  contains  an  equally  large 
population,  while  the  governed  and  go- 
verning classes  are  completely  separated. 
An  aristocracy  of  Tartars  rules  the  land, 
and  like  other  exclusive  aristocracies  they 
incite  rebellion  among  their  subjects,  partly 
by  theij:  class  privileges,  and  partly  by 
personal  tyranny.  Secret  societies  natu- 
rally thrive  in  China,  and  the  Triads  seem 
to  penetrate  into  every  city  and  corner  of 
the  empire.  Their  affiliation  exists  for 
several  purposes,  but  all  of  these  centre 
in  the  restoration  of  their  old  chiefs  or 
longs.  A  peculiarity  of  Chinese  character 
affords  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
their  genealogies  may  be  correctly  kept, 
and  their  "pretenders"  to  the  throne 
may  have  an  intelligible  family  tree ;  but 
thftt  qualification  should  not  be  considered 
absolutely  necessary  in  Europe,  where 
genius  occasionally  wedges  a  new  dynastv 
into  the  circle  of  royalty,  or  ejects  a  weak 
link  from  the  ring.  The  Triads  revolt  as 
occasion  incites  or  serves  them.  Among 
other  bonds  of  union,  they  have  an  imi- 
tation of  free-masonry,  and,  as  in  the 
Orange  organisation  of  Ireland,  they  have 
different  classes,  and  inner  circles. 

Occasional  revolts  occur  without  or- 
ganisation, system,  or  any  general  antipa- 
thy to  the  government  of  China.  As  the 
Emperor  entrusts  the  management  of  his 
affairs  to  governors  of  provinces,  who  di- 
vide their  lots  into  small  departments 
under  the  mandarins,  a  considerable  people 
may  rise  against  a  local  Tartar,  making 
no  objection  to  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  being  still  further  from  any 
intention  of  overturning  the  empire.  China 
i3  divided  into  principalities,  owing  alle- 
giance to  Pekin,  but  not  apparently  con- 
nected by  other  ties.  They  are  kept 
together  by  what  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell 
called  the  golden  link  of  the  Crown ;  bat 


this  link  allows  much  loose  working*  Pu- 
ling our  hostilities  with  the  Cantonese, 
the  Amoyese,  the  Shanghaiese,  or  the 
Ning-poese  did  not  consider  themselves 
ooncerned  in  the  quarrel,  so  long  as  our 
military  or  naval  forces  made  no  attempt 
to  injure  them.  They  dealt  with  our 
merchants  as  if  all  the  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  peace,  rerhaps  they 
even  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
misunderstandings  that  caused  the  block- 
ade of  a  rival  port.  Canton  had  prospered 
on  the  barbarian's  business,  and  Amoy  or 
Shanghai  did  not  object  to  share  the  trade. 
Galway  would  not  be  irritated  at  an  enemy 
who  merely  blockaded  Liverpool,  and  even 
Milford  Haven  or  Southampton  might  not 
send  its  volunteers  to  destroy  a  foe  who 
only  injured  a  rival,  and  left  them  free  to 
improve  their  trade* 

The  military  profession  is  chiefly  fol- 
lowed in  China  by  men  born  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  whose  "descent"  makes  them 
soldiers  without  the  European  processes 
of  conscription  or  enlistment,  or  even  any 
natural  capacity  or  training.  The  Tartars 
are  all  **  braves,"  who  live  by  fighting ;  but 
they  do  not  make  any  great  progress  in 
that  service.  Like  all  other  monopolies, 
that  of  hostilities  prevents  the  profession 
from  being  oonducted  with  spirit.  Private 
persons  occasionally  raise  volunteers  for 
special  objects,  but  they  only  labour  while 
they  are  paid,  and  in  their  employer's  in- 
terest. A  great  mandarin,  or  a  governor 
over  one  of  the  many  little  kingdoms 
which  form  the  great  empire,  is  compelled 
to  embody  a  local  militia,  and  for  the  out- 
lay he  contrives  to  be  remunerated.  The 
character  of  the  government,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  individuals,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  dispositions  of  the  Governor 
and  his  mandarins.  All  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Emperor  oppose  vice  and 
recommend  virtue.  Divested  of  their 
high-flown  imagery,  they  are  sensible  pro- 
ductions; but  they  are  worth  nothing 
among  the  servants  of  the  State.  The 
latter  occasionally  make  great  fortunes. 
Thus,  one  gentleman,  Ho-Kwau,  was  dis- 
covered to  have  twenty-seven  millions 
sterling,  in  money,  amassed  in  addition  to 
less  convenient  descriptions  of  wealth. 
Keshen,  another  civil  and  military  mag- 
nate, had  ten  millions.  Vast  fortunes, 
that  would  excite  the  envy  of  the  Gur- 
neys,  Overstones,  or  Rothschilds,  are 
made  by  an  energetic  mandarin  and  Tar- 
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tar  in  a  few  years,  while  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury is  supposed  to  be  bare,  and  pillaged 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible  in  a  state 
of  Imperial  want.  The  high  prices  paid 
for  provisions  in  Pecheli,  the  province  to 
which  Pekin  is  both  general  and  local 
metropolis,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
money  is  plentiful.  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  estimates  the  price  of  rice  at 
Shanghai  at  2d.  per  pound ;  at  Tientsin, 
4d.;  and  at  Pekin  at  8d.  per  pound.  The 
figures  are  probably  exaggerations,  or 
famine  prices ;  for  as  rice  can  be  delivered 
in  London  for  l£d.  per  lb.,  and  in  Calcutta 
for  Id.  per  lb.,  the  freight  to  Pekin  and 
profits  on  the  transaction  could  not  be  7d. 
per  lb.  The  southern  provinces  of  China 
are  rich  in  rice,  and  supply  immense  quan- 
tities to  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces 
of  Pecheli,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated ; 
but  the  Chinese  growers  get  no  higher 
prices  in  the  southern  markets  than  the 

{^rowers  of  Bengal  or  Siam,  for  no  corn 
aw  apparently  exists  in  China,  and  rice, 
like  cotton,  may  be  imported  on  payment 
of  a  moderate  tax.  The  authorities  at 
Pekin  take  their  revenue  from  the  south 
in  grain  and  produce.  After  the  manner 
of  the  Pharoahs,  they  store  their  receipts 
in  granaries  between  Pekin  and  Tientsin. 
This  city,  according  to  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne,  is  not  more  than  forty-five  miles 
above  Taku,  although  Sir  John  Barrow 
had  estimated  the  distance  at  ninety  miles. 
From  Tienstin  to  Taong  Chow,  Sir  John 
Barrow  reckoned  the  distance  still  by  river 
at  eighty  miles,  and  Captain  Osborne 
supposes  that  errors  had  occurred  in  both 
measurements,  from  the  bad  sailing  quali- 
ties of  the  junks  in  which  Sir  John  Bar- 
row made  the  voyage. 

Pekin  stands  in  an  open  and  sandy 
plain,  perhaps  ten  miles  from  its  upper 
port  of  Taong-chow,  and  is  linked  to  it  by 
a  road  paved  with  granite  blocks  of  im- 
mense size.  According  to  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's statement  this  road  is  amore  magni- 
ficent work  than  any  pyramid,  and  its 
existence  infers  capital  and  perseverance 
applied  to  purposes  of  utility.  An  immense 
population  inhabit  the  bank  of  thePeiho; 
yet  in  summer  the  temperature  averages 
88  to  90,  while  for  three  or  four  months  of 
winter  it  remains  steadily  far  beneath  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  ice  forms  on  the 
rivers  in  blocks  of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick.  ^  A  few  Tartar  tribes  might  lead  a 
nomadic  life  in  a  climate  of  that  nature, 


but  a  dense  population  could  not  live  with- 
out abundant  business  and  remunerative 
employment.  High  prices  could  not  be 
paid  for  rice  without  high  wages  for  plen- 
tiful work ;  and  the  rigours  of  the  winter 
could  not  be  met  without  comfortable 
clothing  and  a  supply  of  faeL  Manufac- 
tures must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  north  to 
pay  for  the  produce  of  the  south ;  and 
the  great  internal  navigation  permitted  a 
huge  commerce  to  pass  and  repass  without 
appearing  on  the  sea.  Pekin  itself  occu- 
pies a  position,  in  reference  to  the  ocean, 
resembling  a  point  some  ten  miles  from 
Richmond— a  »pretty  large  point  it  most 
be,  quite  fourteen  miles  long  and  seven  or 
eight  miles  wide,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting many  persons. 

These  rough  details  show  that  the 
Chinese  have  money,  trade,  and  wealth 
concentrated  in  larger  quantities  than 
Europeans  suppose,  and  that  the  immense 
treasures  ascribed  to  the  mandarins  named 
may  have  been  collected  by  a  course  of 
scientific  tyranny.  They  could  never  have 
been  formed  in  a  land  exposed  to  the  hard 
hands  of  rough-riders,  but  the  taxing  most 
have  been  done  on  approved  principles 
of  cheating  and  robbery.  A  grand  secret 
belongs  to  this  rule  of  the  mandarin  dy- 
nasty in  China;  for,  although  their  go- 
vernors of  provinces  and  mandarins  appear 
to  be  rich,  and  able  to  raise  and  pay 
armies  on  their  own  account,  while  the 
central  exchequer  is  often  bare  and  the 
Emperor  in  poverty,  yet  the  poor  chief 
rules  the  distant  and  rich  subordinates 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  scourges  them  with 
a  scorpion's  tail,  when  he  is  offended  with 
their  proceedings.  He  confiscates  their 
property,  sells  tneir  wives,  or  beheads  the 
evil-doers  themselves,  in  punishment  of 
their  shortcomings,  unless  they  escape  by 
suicide  ;  and  a  mandarin  who  has  once  got 
into  the  circle — even  if,  like  the  late  Yeh, 
not  a  real  Tartar — never  resists  the  Em- 
peror's order,  except  by  forestalling  the 
extreme  sentence.  This  is  one  mystery 
in  the  economy  of  China  which  we  do 
not  understand ;  and  although  European 
writers  will  give  an  explanation  on  an 
hour's  notice,  yet,  after  consulting  their 
theories  we  seem  to  have  read  round  * 
ring,  and  close  where  we  commenced,  un- 
able to  understand  the  mystery. 

It  is  [possible  that  the  construction  of 
the  country  may  partly  explain  its  econo- 
mical conditions,  and  among  other  matters 
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this  little  mystery.  China  contains  three 
great  plains,  varying  in  breadth  of  six  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  miles  front  the  inland 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Each  of  these 
plains  has  its  great  river,  many  great 
subordinate  rivers,  andindependentstreams 
of  immense  magnitude.  The  nothern  plain 
has  the  Hoang  Ho,  which  cuts  a  new 
channel  for  itself  occasionally,  with  heavy 
loss  to  everybody  whose  person  or  pro- 
perty is  in  its  way.  The  Peiho,  or  north- 
ern river,  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  inde- 
pendent stream  of  immense  power  in  the 
general  Hoang  Ho  valley.  The  district  is 
separated  by  a  wedge  of  high  mountains 
running  into  the  plain  near  Nankin,  from 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  valley ;  and  the  latter 
is  separated  by  a  smaller  range  from  the 
Canton  or  southern  valley.  The  mountain 
ridges  and  their  intervening  glens  support 
a  population  who  have  had  little  inter- 
course for  ages  with  the  outer  world. 
Many  of  them  are  adherents  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  they  are  divided  into  clans 
and  families.  Some  of  the  clans  are  nume- 
rous nations,  with  considerable  strength. 
They  act  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
the  vermilion  pencil  of  the  child  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  has  little  influence  over 
them.  Between  the  mandarins  and  these 
independent  tribes  there  is  no  friendship 
lost ;  while,  as  the  mountain  chains  do  not 
run  out  to  the  sea,  the  entire  region  on  the 
coast  is  intersected  by  a  system  of  navig- 
able canals,  and  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Pekin.  The  mandarins  are  schooled 
into  the  language  of  the  Pekin  edicts  "  to 
hear  and  obey,"  and  although  they  are 
disobedient  in  ordinary  circumstances,  yet 
they  do  not  revolt  from  the  final  order  of 
the  Emperor,  but  surrender  possessions, 
relatives,  and  existence  itself,  without  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  party  and  lead  a 
revolution. 

Local  rebellions  frequently  occur,  but 
they  are  chiefly  directed  against  a  local 
abuse  or  an  obnoxious  governor,  even  an 
unpopular  mandarin,  without  materially 
reducing  the  authority  of  the  central  light 
of  sun  and  moon ;  who  is  so  rarely  seen 
that  some  ingenious  persons  have  doubted 
his  being,  deemed  him  a  mere  fraud,  or 
an  imperial  mvth ;  and  the  whole  business 
only  the  contrivance  of  a  subtle,  cunning 
bureaucracy,  or  an  able  oligarchy.  The 
doubt  is  not  solved  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  Emperor  to  a  stray  European  once  or 
twice  during  a  century  in  a  palace  at 


Pekin ;  for  in  a  country  where  a  criminal 
may  be  executed  per  substitute,  exactly  as 
in  European  lands  an  obnoxious  public 
servant  may  be  burned  in  efBgy,  no  diffi- 
culty could  exist  in  procuring  somebody 
to  enact  the  part  of  emperor  for  a  time. 
The  Ming  dynasty,  according  to  these 
doubters,  was  a  reality,  but  they  do  not  al- 
together believe  the  existence  of  the  Mant- 
choos ;  and  although  we  do  not  share  their 
fears  on  that  subject,  still  the  facility  of 
forming  a  fair  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Emperor  at  Pekin  increases  the 
number  of  Chinese  mysteries.  This  little 
doubt  forms  only  a  part  of  the  graver  un- 
certainties respecting  the  free-masonry  in 
!)olitic8  that  brings  influential  rulers  ef- 
fectually under  the  power  of  a  distant 
sovereign.  It  is  a  charm  like  the  serpent's 
eye  on  the  fluttering  bird  that  descends 
to  be  eaten  at  a  glance.  The  governor  or 
mandarin  who  is  absolute  in  a  country 
equal  to  England  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion receives  a  fatal  note.  The  bearer  is 
not  accompanied  by  either  an  army  or  a 
fleet.  He  brings  an  invitation  to  be  killed, 
and  it  is  accepted  at  once  by  the  great 
man,  who  resigns  all  his  family,  friends, 
luxuries,  and  property,  and  goes  to  Pekin 
to  be  beheaded,  flayed,  or  cut  in  pieces,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  he  commits  sui- 
cide by  the  way.  The  doomed  governor 
believes  in  something,  but  what  is  that 
something  ?  To  him  the  vermilion  pencil 
has  the  power  of  death  or  life ;  but  how 
or  why  is  that  power  vested  in  this  for- 
midable instrument  ?  Men  do  not  ordi- 
narily allow  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty or  their  bodies  to  be  chopped  up  by 
force  of  habit.  Those  men  who  have 
armies  to  back  them  resist  any  such  hard 
terms  in  all  other  countries  ;  but  the  Chi- 
nese ruler  submits.  He  must  know  the 
nature  of  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
Is  he  a  member  of  a  great  secret  society, 
and  acquainted  with  the  probability  that 
arsenic  would  get  into  his  bread  if  he  did 
not  hear  and  oBev  ?  The  only  case  of  a 
great  Chinese  official  offering  resistance  to 
the  Pekin  power  and  changing  sides, 
within  the  knowledge  of  emperors  and  of 
recent  date,  occurred  in  June  last,  when 
Soo,  a  great  commander,  who  had  been 
defeated  before  Nankin,  joined  the  rebels 
with  seventy  thousand  imperialist  soldiers, 
on  condition  that  the  rebels  would  rescue 
his  wife  and  family,  who  were  then  in  a 
distant  city,  within  the  influence  of  Pekin. 
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The  rebels  attached  so  much  Importance 
to  the  adhesion  of  their  defeated  enemy, 
that  they  commenced  the  enterprise,  and 
were  successful. 

The  chiefs  of  clans  in  the  highlands  of 
China,  the  casually  discontented  ott  its 
plains — the  Triads  everywhere,  and  finally 
the  Christian  rebels — constitute  the  great 
enemies  of  the  Chinese  government.  The 
clans  only  operate  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, the  casual  revolts  appear  and  dis- 
appear on  the  change  of  Government,  but 
the  Triads  are  known  to  have  lodges,  utider 
different  names,  over  all  the  land ;  atid 
the  Christian  rebels,  or  disciples  of  the 
new  doctrine,  have  acquired  and  preserved 
strength  for  eleven  years  ;  and  they  may 
be  destined  to  revolutionise  the  ideas  and 
the  government  of  the  nation.  Hitherto 
they  have  received  no  aid  from  without, 
but  they  have  been  maligned  and  misre- 
presented by  the  Europeans ;  and  other 
rebels  who  sought  to  join  them  have  been 
massacred  and  slain  under  the  name  of 
pirates,  or  in  defence  of  religion.  The 
British  have  done  the  punishment  of  the 

Eiracy  charges  chiefly,  and  the  French 
ave  taken  the  religious  part. 
Our  position  in  the  Chinese  coasts  and 
in  Chinese  waters  has  been  incredibly 
strange.  No  other  matter  connected  with 
China  is  more  mysterious  than  our  policy. 
If  we  were  at  war  with  any  European 
nation,  we  should  welcome  the  aid  of  a 

Eowerful  body  of  rebels.  They  would 
e  armed,  perhaps  incorporated  with  our 
forces  ;  certainly  subsidised,  supplied  with 
stores,  and  trained.  Our  commanders 
would  not  inquire  into  the  justice  of  their 
quarrels  with  their  rulers,  but  content 
themselves  with  the  supposition  that  our 
quarrel  was  just.  An  excitement,  or 
mobs,  or  riots  would  not  induce  them  to 
assist  'the  turbulent ;  but  a  revolted  army, 
with  leaders,  a  purpose,  and  the  means  of 
enforcing  their  objects  over  a  populous 
region,  would  secure  their  support.  InChi- 
nese  hostilities,  as  in  all  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  empire  of  the  Mantchoos, 
all  things  are  done  by  contrarieties  to 
common  practice.  While  we  are  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese  Government 
we  also  quarrel  with  their  revolted  sub- 
jects. We  beat  the  mandarins,  yet  pro- 
tect them  from  being  thrashed  by  any 
domestic  power.  The  British  and  French 
allies  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
propping  the  rotten  system  pursued  in 


Pekta  that  they  taay  occasionally  have  a 
friendly  "tulzie"  with  their  protege-  They 
complain  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  jret  they  employ  their 
arms  to  prevent  tne  formation  of  a  better 
government.  "A  Chinese  often  Bes, 
and  a  mandarin  always  lies,"  according  te 
a  distinguished  Frenchman ;  yet  hi*  g**- 
vcrnmeiit  tod  otlr  Government  prefer  the 
continuous  to  the  decisional  liare,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Frtsneb- 
man's  opinion  of  the  ferine*  is  troe. 
Diirlng  the  last  wa*  the  Important  city  of 
Shangnal  was  held  by  a  rebel  force,  who 
acknowledged  that  they  trete  hot  u  Chris- 
tian" or  long-haired  rebels,"  hut  they 
wished  to  become  the  servants  ufoA  sub- 
jects of  Tai-ping-wang ;  had  seized  Shang- 
hai, and  were  atixious  to  unite  with  Ins 
forces.  These  men  did  not  interfere  with 
foreigners,  but  protected  their  propertt. 
When  a  British  merchant,  Mr.  Scartk, 
who,  we  learn  from  his  volume  oh  China, 
is  now  residing  in  Edinburgh,  weiii  alone 
into  the  city  with  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  garrison  to  abandon  an  unequal  eon- 
test  with  the  French,  he  was  received  with 
respect,  and  passed  or  repassed  with  safety. 
He  found  discipline  Strictly  maintained 
among  a  number  of  men  partially  organ- 
ised, poorly  armed,  and  perhaps  indiffe- 
rently paid. 

The  French  admiral  attacked  the  rebeb 
in  defence,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  Romas 
Catholic  Church  and  institutions  of  Shang- 
hai. The  British  did  not  assist  their  affies 
in  this  attack,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
the  proceedings ;  yet,  as  they  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  French,  it  wotild 
not  have  been  astonishing  if  the  two  parties 
had  been  associated  in  the  mind  of  tht 
rebel  chiefs  and  their  men.  Still  the  latter 
received  Mr.  Scarth,  a  private  gentleman, 
capable  of  conversing  in  their  language, 
and  probably  known  to  some  of  them,  with 
great  respect.  His  advice  was  received 
and  considered  ;  and  if  he  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  British  authorities  man? 
lives  would  have  been  spared,  and  an  In- 
tercourse might  have  been  opened  with 
the  rebels  under  their  great  chief  Tal- 
ping-wang.  Shanghai  had  been  taken  by 
members  of  the  secret  societies  "  tra  the 
7th  September,  1858."  They  would  have 
retained  the  place,  and  the  hostilities  of 
1856,  with  all  the  slaughter  originating  in 
them,  would  have  been  prevented,  if  the 
British  and  the  French  had  tto*  bee*  a 
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possession  of  the  harbour  and  some  other 
stations.  The  French  admiral  assisted  the 
Imperialists  for  "  religious"  reasons.    As 
a  Christian  chief,  he  found  an  alliance 
-with  the  heathen  emperor  more  congenial 
to  his  purposes  than  neutrality  towards 
men  who  professed  to  seek  a  junction  with 
a  monarch  who  acknowledges  the  leading 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  who  was 
then  m  possession  of  Nankin*  the  old 
capital  of  China,  and  had  maintained  his 
court  there  for  several  years.   The  Roman 
Propaganda  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress on  the  Shanghai  river.    We  now 
hear  of  Roman  Catholic  villages  on  its 
banks,  and  even  of  the  destruction  of  their 
churches,  or  the  images  of  the  saints  in 
their  churches,  by  the  rebels.    Even  in 
1853  and  1854,  the  French  Admiral  La- 
guerre  was  probably  better  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  these  missions  than 
Sir  John  Bowring,  Mr.  Wade,  or  their 
subordinates,  for  the  proceedings    have 
been    concealed    from    the  world.    The 
safety  of  a  Roman  Catholic    cathedral 
church  was  made  the  pretext    for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  French  to  the 
imperialists.  The  latter  were  then  engaged 
in  a  siege  of  the  city,  and  the  French 
attempted  to  storm  the  defences.  Although 
they  were  repulsed,  yet,  as  the  result  ulti- 
mately of  these  contradictory  hostilities, 
the  rebels  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Shanghai.    By  Mr.  Scarth's  interference 
they  had  been  induced  to  send  out  all  the 
women  and  children  of  the  citizens,  who 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Subequently,  and  after  a  part  of  the  rebels 
had  cut  their  way  through  the  imperial 
lines,  and  part  had  perished  in  the  attempt, 
a  missionary  returned  to  the  home  he  had 
abandoned  in  Shanghai,  when  the  city  was 

fained  by  the  rebels.  He  entered  his 
ouse  before  the  imperialists,  and  found 
all  his  domestic  properties  exactly  as  he 
had  left  them.  Nothing  was  missed. 
Those  persons  who  have  been  charged  in 
this  country  with  pillage,  robbery,  and 
violence,  had  not  looted  sixpence  worth 
of  the  missionaries'  goods ;  but  when  the 
imperialists  entered  the  abandoned  city, 
which  they  could  not  take,  they  even 
opened  the  graves  to  mutilate  the  corpses 
and  sell  their  heads  or  ears  to  their  master 
for  their  price.  They  pretended  to  be- 
head Lew,  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs  five 
times,  or  they  beheaded  five  men  on  the 
supposition  that  each  x>f  them  was  Lew; 


and  he  was  not  even  one  of  the  five.  The 
town  was  burned  by  the  imperialists,  and 
not  by  the  rebels,  and  the  conflagration 
was  ordered  as  a  precaution  to  save  the 
gallant  imperialists  from  a  possible  ambus- 
cade ;  yet  the  correspondents  of  the  news- 
papers often  charge  the  rebels  with  the 
excesses  of  the  authorities,  when  the  latter 
roast  out  their  enemies.  The  bands  who 
held  Shanghai  in  1853  and  1854  were 
never  fully  organised.  They  had  no  other 
bond  of  union  with  the  Nankin  men  than 
the  desire  to  join  them ;  still  they  were 
under  such  discipline  that  their  prisoners 
were  not  murdered,  the  inhabitants  were 
not  oppressed,  and  when  the  rebels  scattered 
in  their  flight  the  population  aided  and  con- 
cealed them.  A  reward  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  chief,  but  although  he  might 
have  been  captured,  the  people  did  not 
earn  the  money,  but  exhibited  a  chivalrous 
generosity,  such  as  we  are  prone  to  believe 
is  monopolised  by  western  nations. 

The  British  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
not  actively  engaged  against  the  rebels  in 
Shanghai ;  but  during  the  rebellion  in  the 
province  of  Canton  our  forces  indirectly 
aided  Yeh,  and  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  and  the  execution  in  cold  blood  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons.  What 
gratitude  was  exhibited  Tby  Yeh  for  our 
services  ?  It  is  clearly  written  in  the  story 
of  the  Arrow  lorcha  and  the  late  war, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  and  detention 
of  the  bloodiest  man  whose  name  darkens 
history.  Yeh  was  carried  captive  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  died  there  in  peace;  yet  no 
man  living  had  ordered  the  execution  of 
a  greater  number  of  men,  and  although 
he  has  actually  been  named  in  approving 
terms  by  certain  liberal  publications  in 
this  country,  yet  the  sins  of  the  entire 
race  of  Bombas,  or  all  the  Hapsburghers 
and  all  their  dependents,  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  when  contrasted  with  the 
bloodshed  by  the  great  executioner,  Yeh. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Chinese 
population  lived  on  the  great  rivers,  so  the 
rebels  of  Canton  were  powerful  in  junks 
and  strong  on  the  water.  They  block- 
aded and  would  have  reduced  Canton, 
but  our  fleet  broke  the  blockade.  The 
junks  continued  to  harass  the  native 
trade  in  the  rivers,  and  on  the  neighbour- 
ing seas,  as  they  were  entitled  to  do  in  a 
state  of  war,  until  they  were  destroyed 
by  our  fleet,  and  the    survivors   were 
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handed  over  prisoners  under  the  name  of 
pirates,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  alive,  flayed 
alive,  impaled,  or  otherwise  killed  by  the 
mandarins,  who  charged  for  the  ears  and 
the  heads  captured  by  our  British  sailors. 
Surely  some  of  our  diplomatists  should 
have  claimed  for  our  people  the  privilege 
of  running;  half  in  this  blood-money ! 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  near 
Canton  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
fleets,  including  our  own,  the  rebels'  fleet 
went  north  to  the  Peh-che-le  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  the  grain  ships  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  whose  revenues  from 
the  central  and  the  southern  provinces 
are  conveyed  in  corn  and  rice  up  the  gulf 
to  the  Peiho,  and  hence  by  the  river  to 
Tienstin.  The  scheme  was  well  devised, 
and  the  rebel  fleet  were  competent  to  re- 
sist any  force  that  the  imperialists  could 
have  opposed  to  them;  but  the  British 
Admiral,  Stirling,  authorised  "  our  "  ships 
to  convoy  the  imperial  junks,  and  two  of 
them  were  ordered  to  attack  the  rebel 
fleets  in  one  of  the  bays  north  of  the 
Peiho.  Our  ships  did  their  work  well — 
not  a  rebel  junk  and  not  a  man  escaped 
to  tell  the  miserable  slaughter  by  an  artil- 
lery with  which  the  rebels  could  not  cope. 
In  Shih-poo  Bay  one  of  our  vessels  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  rebel  junks  and 
killed  a  thousand  rebels,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Imperialist  soldiers  on  the 
shore.  These  base  proceedings  were  ex- 
cused by  an  address  of  thanks  from  our 
merchants  in  Shanghai,  who  denounced 
the  murdered  men  as  pirates ;  but  Mr. 
Scarth  declares  that  several  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  document  assured  him 
that  if  they  had  known  its  contents,  it 
would  not  have  borne  their  signatures. 
The  moral,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
is,  "  always  read  before  you  sign." 

Mr.  Scarth  denies  the  existence  of  any 
evidence  that  the  rebels  at  any  place  or 
time  attacked  a  single  European  vessel, 
although  they  may  have  seized  junks 
placed  under  a  British  convoy ;  and  we  need 
not  add  that  the  British  authorities  were 
not  entitled  to  give  the  convoy.  No 
proceeding  could  be  a  more  glaring  and 
high-handed  breach  of  a  blockade,  and 
interference  with  the  rights  and  usages 
of  belligerents  than  this  practice  in  favour 
of  one  party  during  a  war.  The  Chinese 
have  as  good  right  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence as  the  Italians  ;  and  British 
cruisers  in  these  eastern  waters  pursue  a 


policy  that  would  not  be  permitted  hy 
public  feeling  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Merchants  and  shipowners  in  Shanghai 
may  derive  profits  from  these  convoys; 
but  is  the  British  flag  to  be  sold  to  the 
grossest  tyrant  who  has  money  to  pay 
for  its  use?  We  are  not  justified  in 
supporting  a  despotism  because  it  em- 
ploys some  of  our  fellow-countrymen  a* 
carriers,  or  gives  them  freights.  Even 
that  excuse  does  not  exist  at  Shanghai 
for  the  junks  are  not  British  ships,  and 
their  navigators  are  not  British  seamen. 

From  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Chinese 
mandarins,  and  the  general  idea  which  is 
formed  in  Europe  of  the  Chinese  people, 
we  should  have  expected  the  rebels  to  have 
revenged  their  comrades'  fate,  by  the 
slaughter  of  any  European  who  might  be 
drawn  into  their  power;  and  we  would  have 
been  disappointed,  for  when  some  mission 
aries  were  taken  prisoners,  in  boats  at- 
tempting to  break  the  blockade,  they 
were,  on  account  of  their  profession,  re- 
turned safely  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  they  had  been  treated  well;  yet 
these  rebels  had  not  been  disciplined  by 
Tai-ping-wang  and  his  lieutenants,  and 
were  only  members  of  the  secret  societies 
and  Triads  who  sought  to  regain  then- 
liberty,  and  for  that  purpose  had  decided 
to  recognise  the  great  chief  of  the  interior. 
They  could  not  l>e  accounted  Christians 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  "  Chris- 
tian neutrality."  Civil  liberty  is  their 
object,  and  to  procure  it  they  would  adopt 
Tai-ping-wang8  religious  system.  The 
genius  of  the  Christian  leader  inspires 
confidence  when  he  is  personally  un- 
known; and  while  all  the  discontented 
of  China  trust  him,  he  exacts  his  own  re- 
ligious terms. 

The  cruelty  of  our  policy  in  endea- 
vouring to  support  a  despotism  unequalled 
for  duplicity  and  oppression  on  earth  re- 
sembles in  magnitude  its  folly*  If  we  had 
employed  our  navy  to  crush  the  Circas- 
sians during  the  war  with  Russia  in  the 
Euxine,  the  case  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  as  our  conduct  on  the  shores  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  for  the 
Circassians  desired  no  more  light  than  they 
possessed,  and  were  no  more  favourable 
to  the  intrusion  of  our  opinions  than  of  the 
Russian  sentiments.  If  we  had  given 
assistance  to  Austria  in  the  last  Italian 
struggle,  or  were  in  the  present  month  to 
treat  the  navy  of  Garibaldi  as  piratioal, 
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which  might  be  done  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  our  conduct  could  not  be  more 
execrable  than  that  of  our  ships  in  the  far 
east,  for  the  success  of  Garibaldi's  policy 
may  not  strengthen  our  interest  in  Europe ; 
but  the  triumph  of  Tai-ping-wang  might 
give  us  a  fast  friend,  exactly  where  we 
need  one,  between  us  and  Russia  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  world. 

Even  to  the  present  day  our  authorities 
at  Hong  Kong  hand  over  batches  of  Chi- 
nese to  the  Canton  mandarins  whom  they 
and  their  representatives  there  call  pi- 
rates. The  men  are  taken  to  Canton, 
which  is  in  the  meantime  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  are  executed  frequently  by  most 
inhuman  processes.  Some  of  these  men 
may  have  been  guilty  of  absolute  piracy, 
for  Hong  Kong  hides  many  vagabonds. 
Suspicion  will  not,  however,  justify  the 
execution  of  any  person,  and  our  autho- 
rities may  culpably  supply  the  mandarins 
with  ears  and  heads  of  innocents  for 
exhibition  to  the  Emperor. 

During  the  revolt  in  the  Canton  pro- 
vince, men  who  had  been  honestly  strug- 
gling to  regain  freedom  and  restore  the 
old  dynasty  to  the  Chinese  throne  after 
they  sought  shelter  in  Hong  Kong,  were 
apprehended  by  our  Government  there, 
and  delivered  to  Yeh.  More  abasement 
was  suffered  to  please  the  mandarins  and 
the  Tartar  government  of  China  than 
would  be  sustained  to  meet  the  most  de- 
structive quarrel  that  could  merge  into  a 
European  war.  Our  grand  boast  that  the 
British  flag  always  shelters  the  unfortu- 
nate, was  abandoned  at  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  British  authorities  became  detectives 
for  Commissioner  Yeh. 

A  better  policy  may  be  pursued  in  fu- 
ture, for  the  British  representatives  op- 
posed the  proposals  of  the  French  diplo- 
matists to  attack  the  rebels  in  the  river 
of  Shanghai  during  last  June.  For  five 
years,  or  nearly,  Nankin  has  been  straitly 
besieged  by  the  Imperial  forces.  All  the 
inlets  to  the  city  were  closed  with  one  ex- 
exception,  and  probably  also  with  the 
exception  of  the  river.  The  Imperial 
camp  had  become  a  close  suburb  circling 
round  the  old  metropolis.  Tai-ping-wang 
and  his  councillors  were  in  a  strait,  and 
necessity  became  with  them  the  mother 
of  invention.  They  despatched  a  force  to 
attack  Hang-chow,  an  immense  city  at  the 
top  of  the  bay,  frith,  or  gulf  of  that  name, 
south  of  Nankin  and  Shanghai,  The  place 


was  taken  by  this  detachment,  and,  as 
will  be  found  written  in  one  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Times  for  August  last,  this 
pride  of  the  Chinese  cities  was  destroyed 
and  pillaged,  until  nothing  was  left ;  like  a 
field  over  which  a  swarm  of  locusts  have 


.    Not  a  vestige  of  Han^-chow,  the 

freat  literary  and  intellectual  city,  the 
epot  of  Chinese  art  and  civilisation,  re- 
mained. The  tale  is  perfectly  false,  but 
it  turns  a  sentence  in  a  column.  The 
idols  of  Hang-chow  were  destroyed,  or 
their  noses  cut  off,  but  no  other  ears, 
heads,  or  noses  suffered  from  the  rebels 
except  in  fair  fighting.  Hang-chow  was  of 
no  importance  to  them,  and  their  feint 
was  successful  in  drawing  away  a  large 
part  of  the  army  by  whom  the  siege  of 
Nankin  was  maintained.  The  force  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  beleaguring  suburbs 
was  thus  reduced.  The  Nankin  men  broke 
through  the  weakened  ring  in  several 
places,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Impe- 
rial army,  and  were  joined  in  June  last 
by  one  body  of  twenty  thousand  Imperi- 
alists, with  their  leader.  Hang-chow  was 
abandoned  by  the  detachment  ot  rebels 
who  carried  out  this  successful  diversion, 
and  Soo-chow,  with  all  the  cities  on  the 
river  of  Shanghai  nearly  to  that  port,  fell 
to  Tai-ping-wang's  soldiers.  Our  allies, 
ihe  French,  having  got  the  length  of 
Shanghai  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
on  the  Emperor  of  Cnina,  decided,  when 
there,  to  attack  the  Emperor's  enemies. 
It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  policy  pur- 
sued in  1854,  but  in  this  case  its  absurdity 
occurred  to  the  British  diplomatists,  who 
succeded  in  persuading  their  companions 
to  abandon  the  scheme. 

Part  of  the  British  opposition  to  the 
"  Christian,"  or  "  long-haired  rebels,"  ori- 
ginates with  the  mercantile  faction,  who 
Eve  or  thrive  on  the  opium  that  poisons 
their  customers,  and  who  know  that  while 
fair  trade  would  prosper,  this  false  trade 
would  be  ruined  by  the  triumph  of  Tai- 
ping-wang. 

The  particulars  of  the  great  rebellion, 
its  origin  and  history,  have  yet  to  be 
told  in  this  country.  As  yet  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  the  furnace  through  the 
smoke,  and  the  figures  of  men  walking 
amid  the  scorching  flames.  May  it  not 
be  true  that  One  walks  with  them,  though 
now  invisible  to  us — still  strong  to  save 
as  when  on  the  plain  of  Dura  he  chose 
not  to  quench  the  flames,  but  to  turn 
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them  into  balmy  breezes.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  rebels  hare  been  greatly  mis- 
represented in  this  .country  5  for  as  their 
operations  have  been  confined  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and  the  coasts  have 
been  strictly  guarded  by  men  who  made 
it  death  to  speak  well  of  their  rivals,  our 
missionaries  and  officers  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  meeting  with  them,  and 
our  merchants  foolishly  oelieved  that  the 
rebels  were  opposed  to  trade. 

The  principal  leader  of  the  long-haired 
rebels  was  born  at  Hwa-heen,  a  city  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  with  a 
large  population,  but  hitherto  closed  to 
European  traffic.  His  original  name  was 
Hung-siu-tsuen,  and  he  continued  to  use 
it  during  his  period  of  study,  when  look- 
ing only  for  some  appointment  in  his  coun- 
try's customs  or  excise.  A  small  tract 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  read,  and  marvel- 
led, and  thought.  He  inquired  next 
for  portions  of  Scripture,  and  procured 
them.  All  his  actions  bespeak  a  man 
of  decision  and  promptitude.  He  had  been 
displeased  with  the  religion,  or  the  want 
of  religion,  in  his  native  land.  Idolatry 
was  unable  to  save  itself,  and  idols  could 
not  give  him  knowledge,  hear  his  prayers, 
or  help  to  solace  his  doubts.  Even  the 
priests  disregarded  the  idols  in  the  tem- 

Eles,  and  the  people  had  long  ceased  to 
onour  them.  If  there  was  a  true  religion, 
it  had  been  missed  by  the  Chinese,  or  for- 
gotten by  them,  or  to  them  had  yet  to  be 
revealed.  Hung-siu-tsuen  wss  connected 
with  the  province  of  Kwan-si,  which  in- 
cludes the  fountains  of  many  rivers  that 
run  among  hills  and  fens,  and  has  nume- 
rous fastnesses  that  have  never  been  con- 
quered. No  European  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  upland  re- 
gions, or  in  any  complete  sense  with  those 
who  live  in  them.  Customs  may  exist 
there  that  have  long  been  forgotten  in 
other  regions.  Faith  may  have  lingered 
in  these,  deep  glens  and  high  mountains, 
when  it  fled  from  guarded  cities  and  rich 
valleys.  Some  people  say  that  many  pub- 
lic works  in  the  far  Eastern  land  were 
commenced  before  Abraham  emigrated  to 
Palestine,  or  ere  he  died  there.  Even  a 
later  date  would  still  leave  hope  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  this  empire  carried 
into  its  confines  the  patriarch's  creed.  As 
the  tide  of  life  moved  eastward,  the  abo- 
riginese  would  be  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains.    Secluded  from  the  world,  they 


might  have  preserved  their  civil  inde- 
pendence and  the  early  religion  for  nam 
ages.    Even  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  may  have  met  in  the  more  re- 
mote districts  of  the  Eastern  empire  some 
lingering  traces  of  the  early  worship.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  wanderings  of  all 
the  apostles  and  early  Christian  disciplee: 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  onr  re- 
ligion may  have  been  taught  among  these 
mountains  at  a  very  early  period.   When 
this  young  student  became  satisfied  of  its 
truth,  he  began  to  teach  others.   He  ase- 
ciated  himself  with  two  individuals  who 
had  married  his  two  sisters,  and  some 
other  relatives.     They  commenced  the 
organisation  of  congregations,  and  ther 
practised  public  worship.     A  creed  or 
litany,  and  hymnB  were  drawn  up ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  mountaineers,  was  com- 
menced  and    conducted    by    Hung-era- 
tsuen.     From  the  publication  of  this  tra- 
dition, in  books  or  parts,  as  each  division 
was  finished,  we  may  explain  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  readers  against  idolatry  and 
idols.   They  considered  themselves  bound 
to  cleanse  the  land  from  idolatry;  and 
they  have  discharged  this  duty  with  an 
alacrity  springing,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, from  fanaticism;  to  others,  from 
enthusiastic  zeal.    In  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  career,  this  design  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed.    They  were  contented, 
so  fair  as  we  can  learn,  to  follow  their  own 
convictions,  without  endeavouring  to  in- 
fluence their  neighbours,  except  oy  pre- 
vention ;  but  when  religious  liberty  ww 
denied  to  them,  and  faith  became  the  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  they  resisted,  even 
retaliated,  and  so  commenced  the  great 
revolution.    The  poor  student,  who  had 
been  happy  while  spreading  the  newhuth 
and  teaching  his  friends  and  neighbour? 
became  a  soldier.    He  had  struck  a  chord 
that  appeared  to  have  been  touched  before, 
and  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate.    The 
Gospel  appeared  less  to  be  a  new  revela- 
tion than  the  revival  of  a  faith  that  had 
existed  in  former  times,  or  that  bad  its 
roots  sunk  deep  in  the  heart's  affection 
of  those  to  whom  the  preacher  apote- 
Around  the  central  truth  of  an  existing 
God,  by  His  Providence  supplying  their 
necessities  and  watching  their  stepsr^ 
men   of  the    mountains    clung.     The? 
adopted*  with  equal  tenacity,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  of  die  atonement  of  tfee 
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Son,  and  the  purification  of  the  heart  and 
life  by  the  Spirit.  They  held  by  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  their  rule  of  life,  and 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their  rule  of 
faith.  The  Sabbath  became  to  them  the 
day  of  rest  j  an4  they  have  remembered  to 
keep  it  holy.  Around  the  standard  of  the 
Crods,  in  1849,  a  powerful  army  had 
gathered.     Hung-siu-tsuen  became  Tai- 

Eing-wang,  and  Jie  is  known  by  that  am- 
itious  title.  He  id  blamed  for  claiming 
a  descent  from  the  Ming  dynasty*  and 
although  the  genealogical  pretence  may 
have  been  niade,  we  have  90  means  of 
calling  in  question  its  truth ;  but  no  proof 
exists  that  Tai-ping-wang  rests  his  policy 
and  purposes  on  hereditary  grounds.  He 
was  among  his  own  people,  with  his  sisters 
and  his  sisters'  husbands  around  him; 
and  among  a  people  who  cultivate  genea- 
logical trees.  Eitner,  therefore,  the  claiin 
has  not  been  made,  or  it  rests  on  some 
good  foundation. 

Tai-ping-wang  is   evidently  a  mah  of 
great  energy  and  genius.     His  successful 
resistance  to  the  power  of  the  Tartars 
among  the  mountains  does  not  exhibit  the 
extraordinary    force    of    his    character. 
Other  men  had  resisted  them  on  the  same 
territories ;  but  he  organised  an  immense 
army,  formed  a  strong  government,  ex- 
acted the  strictest  discipline  from  his  fol- 
lowers,  conducted    his  camp    after  the 
manner  of  the  strictest  sects  of  the  Puri- 
tans, led  his  force  through  the  centre  of 
China,  from  the  extreme   south  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peldn,  seized  and  has 
retained  for  five  or  six  years  the  ancient 
capital  of  Nankin,  animated  his  men  in 
adversity,   cheered  them  in  defeat,  re- 
strained them  in  prosperity.    Beginning 
his  defence  with  nothing  but  what  a  few 
congregations  could  yield,  thirteen  years 
since,  he  has  long  governed  more  numerous 
subjects  than  belong,  in  Europe,  to  any 
European  State  ;  he  has  assimilated  the 
men  of  the  plains  to  his  own  followers ; 
he  has   infused    among   them   his   own 
courage,  perseverance,  and  principles ;  he 
has  armed,  disciplined,  and  drilled  armies 
of  millions;  he  has  exhibited  immense 
resources  of  mind,  and  a  strategy  at  least 
abler  than  that  of  his  adversaries  and  their 
leaders ;  he  has  evinced  great  acuteness 
in  his  choice  of  subordinate  officers,  or  his 
character  attracts  the  best  men  of  his  land, 
for  he  has  been  faithfully  and  well  served. 
He  has  raised  a  combination  of  talent 


that  gradually  eclipses  all  the  other  com- 
binations of  discontented  men  in  a  land 
containing  four  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  draws  them  within  its 
influence  and  its  prhiciples.  A  man  who 
has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects in  fifteen  years  is  a  king  of  men. 
He  gives  pledges  for  his  aptitude  to  rule. 
He  does  not  only  charm  a  constituency 
out  of  their  franchises,  but  he  forms  and 
produces  a  constituency  out  of  alienated 
and  scattered  elements.  No  European 
monarch,  not  any  living  man,  not  any  man 
of  any  time,  has  given  more  distinct  evi- 
dence of  great  genius,  energy,  and  intel- 
ligence, combining  the  power  and  the 
right  to  rule.  Tai-ping-wang  needs  not 
therefore  to  fortify  his  position  by  the 
claim  of  royal  descent.  It  may  belong 
to  him.  Let  us  remember  that  among 
Oriental  nations  genealogical  tables  are 
long  preserved,  and  the  descendants  or 
representatives  of  kings  have  often  la- 
boured for  life,  earning  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  Nothing,  therefore,  ren- 
ders the  claim  ludicrous,  although  it  may 
not  be  true,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  ever  advanced. 

Even  some  missionaries  have  alleged 
that  the  Christian  rebels  give  blasphemous 
titles  to  their  chiefs,  and  these  kings  take 
them.  Certain  evidence  adduced  by  these 
parties  substantiates  the  charge,  and  their 
readers  in  this  country  join  the  authors 
in  their  regret  for  the  existence  of  these 
blemishes  in  the  revolution. .  From  the 
blemishes  also  an  additional  charge  has 
been  inferred;  for  with  supernatural 
names  the  rebel  chiefs  are  supposed  to 
assume  supernatural  gifts,  powers,  and 
rights.  One  error  springs  out  <tf  another, 
and  this  self-propagation  also  attaches  to 
any  calumny  or  any  misrepresentation. 
The  assumption  of  blasphemous  names  is 
correctly  supposed  to  be  done  to  protect 
the  assumption  of  blasphemous  preten- 
sions to  power ;  and  the  best  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  Tai-pihg-wang  and  his 
followers  by  those  who  misrepresent  them 
to  Europeans  is  their  ignorance.  So  we 
have  a  hope  expressed  that  with  more 
learning  they  will  acquire  more  modest 
manners,  and  a  more  scriptural  opinion  of 
their  own  position. 

First,  however,  we  are  entitled  to  some 
evidence  that  the  charges  are  true;  or 
rather  that  the  original  charge  is  correct ; 
because,  if  it  be  false,  we  shall  soon  get 
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quit  of  the  inference.  Some  difficulty 
exists  in  conquering  the  native  language, 
to  Europeans,  while  peculiar  phrases  and 
provincial  dialects  and  terms  are,  perhaps, 
more  complicated  than  the  written  lan- 
guage. An  Orientalist  who  arrived  in 
Britain  to  study  our  language  and  pecu- 
liarities might  discover,  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  Latin,  obtained  before  his 
voyage,  many  blasphemous  titles  among 
the  strictest  sect  of  Christians,  and  he 
might  regret  their  existence  as  blemishes 
and  blots  on  our  system,  which  more 
enlightenment  and  learning  would  re- 
move. He  would  find  certain  men  ad- 
dressed daily  in  correspondence  as  "  Re- 
verend," and  he  would  observe  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  title  in  all  offi- 
cial and  public  documents.  After  he  had 
formed  some  acquaintance  with  society, 
he  would  discover  that  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  their  fellow-men  conceded  the 
title,  as  a  rule,  deserved  by  their  conduct 
all  proper  respect ;  and  he  might  feel 
greater  regret  for  the  error,  because  it 
was  countenanced  by  otherwise  very  wor- 
thy men,  who,  nevertheless,  declared  thus 
their  claim  "  to  be  worshipped  T  He 
could  not  get  over  that,  for  the  word,  to 
his  mind,  could  convey  no  other  mean- 
ing. He  would  also  read,  perhaps,  of 
certain  persons  who  might  not  always 
be  strictly  consistent  in  their  lives  with 
his  sense  of  propriety,  especially  if  he 
were  a  Christian  in  deed  and  in  word, 
but  he  would  hear  that  they  were  en- 
titled "Venerable."  He  might  address 
Dr.  Tait,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  inte- 
rest him  in  some  scheme  of  Eastern  en- 
terprise ;  but,  although  he  could  not  often 
write  to  a  better,  or  we  believe  a  hum- 
bler-minded Christian,  he  would  be  quite 
shocked  at  the  confusion  displayed  in  his 
title  of  "  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God," 
and  it  would  nearly  break  the  man's  heart 
to  find  that  we  had  many  more  such 
fathers.  If  he  were  induced  to  attend  a 
police  magistrate's  court  he  might  hear 
u  idolators"  addressing  prayers  to  the  pre- 
siding judge,  and  actually  saying,  "May 
it  please  your  worship."  Perhaps,  if  he 
got  into  the  country,  he  might  listen  to 
the  same  language  applied  to  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  heard  singing  in  a  rather 
confused  state  on  the  previous  night,  at 
the  dinner  of  the  "  Fox-hound  CluD,"  in 
his  hotel,  that  he  "  would  not  go  home 
till  morning,"  concluding  with  the  bois- 


terous "  TaDy-ho,"  which  the  Orientalist 
might  interpret  to  mean  some  great  oath, 
and  he  would  conclude  that  we  had  amon* 
us  worshippers  of  Bacchus.     If  he  consi- 
dered himself  constrained  to  warn  some 
great  men  of  the  punishment  doe  to  their 
cruelties   and  improprieties   in   breaking 
up  their  Aunt  Sally's  nose,  by  a  haze 
bludgeon  flung  at  the  poor  lady,  who  wai 
previously  fastened  up  and  compelled  to 
smoke  tobacco  out  of  a  very  short  pipe  for 
the  gratification  of  her  "  brutal"  nephews, 
as  he  might  conclude  them  to  be,  he  would 
learn  farther  that  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
land  he  was  bound  to  acknowledge  his 
own  degradation  by  concluding,  in  fearful 
formality,  "  May  it  please  your  Grace,  I 
have  the  honour  to  he  your  Grace's  &&* 
&c. ;"  and  he  might  recoil  from  the  hypo- 
crisy, and  hold  that  our  idolatry  is  actu- 
ally nasty.    Still,  he  could  say  that,  while 
we  did  not  worship  images  of  the  dead, 
but  chose  living  deities,  we    sometimes 
made  a  good  selection ;  for  he  might  hare 
read,  a  week  or  two  since,  in  a  Glasgow 
newspaper,  that  the  corporation  of  that 
community  had  determined  to  present  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
"  the  saviour  of  India,"  and  he  would  say 
that  we  set  up  geographical  deities  in  their 
Graces  of  Broadacres,  and  inferior  persons 
for  smaller  localities,  while  we  even  had 
geographical  saviours  for  particular  coun- 
tries.    Some  parties  may,  ere  now,  con- 
sider us  disposed  to  trifle  with  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  a  journalist  among  the  revo- 
lutionists of  the   East    should    describe 
Tai-ping-wang  as  the  saviour  of  Kwang-ei, 
is  he  more  culpable  than  the  journalist  who 
calls  Sir  John  Lawrence  the  saviour  of 
India ;  or  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Tai-ping-wang  assumes  the  right,  on 
that  account,  to  be  regarded  with  impro- 
per reverence  ?     Few  Europeans  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Kwang-si  dialect,  and  they   cannot 
clearly  comprehend  the  interchanges  of 
phrases  and  words ;  but  the  fear  of  certain 
men  among  them  was  not  unreasonable ; 
only  they  should  not  have  concealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  shared  by  Tai-ping- 
wang.     It  may  be  probable,  indeed,  that 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  edict 
quoted  by  Mr.  Meadows  in  his  work,  and 
which  runs  thus : — 

The  Heavenly  "Father  is  the  Holy  Father  ii 
heaven ;  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  is  the  Holy 
Lord,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.    Only  the  Hea- 
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Tcnly  Father  and  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother  are 
holj.  From  this  time  forth  let  the  soldiers  address 
us  as  (Choo)  Lord  simply ;  they  most  not  entitle 
us  holy,  thereby  offending  against  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  Heavenly  Elder  Brother. 

This  decree  should  remove  the  fears 
entertained  on  this  subject.     Many  titles 
in  the  language  of  the  East  would  be  blas- 
phemous if  they  were  applied  in  any  other 
sense  than  similar  titles  m  the  west.    The 
general  term  "  wang  "  is  translated  king ; 
and  thus  we  hear  of  different  kings  among 
these  revolutionists ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  assume  more  than  a  delegated 
authority,  and  "  duke,"  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  for  a  leader,  might,  with  more 
literal  accuracy  than  "  khig,"  express  the 
meaning  of  "wang."     "  Tai-ping  "  con- 
veys the  phrase  "  universal  peace  ;"  and 
some  critics  have  held  that  "  Hung-siu- 
tsuen,"  in  assuming  that  title,  intimated 
thereby    that   he    was    the    "King,    or 
the  Prince  of  Peace  ;"  and  they  attached 
thereto  an  inference  that  may  be  entirely 
erroneous.     One  of  the  nobles  of  Spain 
has  that  title.  It  does  not  sound  well ;  but 
its  owners  never  assumed  the  attributes 
of  the  Saviour  whose  name  shall  be  called 
u  the  Prince  of  Peace. "    The  idea  attached 
to  the  title  Tai-ping-wang  vanishes  away 
under  the  explanation  in  the  edict  of  the 
great  eastern  leader ;  but  another  explana- 
tion may  be  offered.     Tai-ping  is  not  an 
unusual  geographical  title,   and  belongs 
particularly  to  a  district  of  a  town  with  its 
circumjacent  lands  in  the  quarter  where 
the  rebellion  was  originally  consolidated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  therefore 
than  the  assumption  of  an  honorary  title 
from  the  name  of  this  district  by  the  leader 
of  the  great  work. 

Another  leader  occupied  at  one  period, 
nine  years  since,  an  important  position  in 
the  revolt.  We  do  not  know  that  he  was 
in  strict  subordination  to  Tai-ping-wang, 
that  he  even  belonged  to  the  same  body, 
or  held  similar  principles.  His  title  was 
Teen-teh,  which  is  said  to  mean  "  Hea- 
venly virtue,"  something  higher  even  than 
"universal  peace."  Teen-teh  may  have 
been  superior  to  Tai-ping-wang,  in  mili- 
tary and  political  rank,  and  if  not  as  a 
preacher,  yet  as  a  soldier ;  and  he  may 
We  been  less  scrupulous  than  the  present 
prince;  for  all  the  reports  concerning 
miraculous  appearances  and  supernatural 
relations  are  assigned  to  the  days  of  Teen- 
teh.    Of  the  dead,  and  especially  of  those 


who  bravely  died,  let  us  at  least  speak 
and  think  in  all  charity. 

The  town  of  Tai-ping  was  taken  by  the 
rebels  in  the  spring  of  1851.  It  stands  on 
the  top  waters  of  one  branch  of  the  Yuh, 
many  hundreds  of  long  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  sea,  in  the  bays  and 
gulf  above  Hong-kong.  Five  months 
afterwards  Tai-ping-wang  captured  Yung- 

?aan,  which  is  far  to  the  east  and  south  of 
ai-ping.  In  February,  1852,  Teen-teh 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place  by  the  Imperialists,  who 
carried  him  to  Pekin,  where  he  was  cut 
to  pieces,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,andtogratify  Imperial  vengeance. 
Tai-ping-wang  established  his  court  in 
Yung-gnan.  From  that  date  he  became 
leader  of  the  revolutionists ;  and  his  re- 
sponsibility for  their  proceedings  may  only 
have  commenced  at  that  time.  His  pro- 
gress was  very)  rapid  subsequently,  for 
before  the  autumn  of  1852  was  over,  he 
had  taken'Chin-chow  and  Ngan-jun,  towns 
in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1855  he  established  his  army  at 
Nankin,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire. 
He  has  held  the  metropolis  from  that  date 
to  the  present  year,  although,  he  has  been 
unable  to  extend  his  sway  far  over  the 
greatriverof  Nankin — the  I  apg-tsi-kiang. 
Part  of  his  army,  entitled  the  Northern 
Legion,  pushed  on  and  over  the  Hwang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  Eiver,  seized  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  even  held  Tien-stin,  on  the 
Peiho,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin 
for  a  time. 

The  approach  of  the  rebels  may  have 
compelled  the  Court  of  the  Mantchoos  to 
invite  the  assistance  of  the  Tartars  from 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor  and  the  northern 
provinces.  Those  men  were  probably  well 
armed,  and  beat  back  the  rebels  to  Nan- 
kin, where  the  Christians  have  been  be- 
sieged for  several  years.  Although  Tai- 
ping-wang  was  never  able  to  establish  a 
permanent  basis  on  the  sea,  yet  he  has 
held  the  course  of  the  great  river,  from 
Nankin  to  the  north  and  west,  up  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Kwang-si ;  and  if  his 
rival  of  Pekin  could  recruit  his  armies 
from  the  prairies  of  the  north,  the  sove- 
reign of  Nankin  could  draw  aid  from  his 
mountains.  He  recommenced  an  offen- 
sive policy  in  the  present  year,  and  bis 
cause  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
Imperialists  have  been  beaten  in  several 
engagements.     Multitudes  of  men  have 
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been  slab— for  the  way  of  peace,  through 
war,  is  ever  red  and  slippery.     Greater 
numbers  of  the  Imperialists,  perhaps,  have 
committed  suicide,  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  Imperial  Court.     Que  of  their 
leaders,  wiser  than  his  companions,  has 
joined  the  Nankin  King  with  seventy 
thousand  men.  Tai-ping-wang  has  changed 
the  policy  previously  pursued  in  this  war. 
He  has  not  pushed  his  array  on  towards 
the  north,  but  evidently  aims  at  a  sea- 
port.    The  first  attack  on  Hang-chow,  in 
Alay  or  June  last,  was  a  feint ;  but  the 
second  attack,  which  has  been  organised 
since  then,  is  more  serious ;  and  that  great 
city  which  the   Times  said,  some  weeks 
ago,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Christian 
rebels,  is    now,  probably,  in  their   pos- 
session.     Soo-chow,  and  all  the  cities 
between  it  and  Nankin,  and  nearly  all 
between   Shanghai  and  it  on  the  east, 
are  held  for  Tai-ping-wang.     His  army 
offers  no  obstruction  to  fair  trade;  but 
they  are   Oriental  Puritans.       He    has 
adopted  a  vigorous  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
and  has  applied  it  to  opium  and  tobacco. 
The  friends  of  temperance  may  support 
his  efforts,  but  our  mercantile  community 
in  Shanghai  will  oppose  them.    Not  con- 
tented with  other  means,  they  will  slan- 
der and  vUify  a  sect  who  govern  eighty 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  are  doing 
the  greatest  work  in  the  world.    As  far 
as  any  information  in  our  possession  ex- 
tends, respecting  Garibaldi  and  Tai-ping- 
wang,  the  Kangsi  man  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  the  exile  of  Nice.     His  op- 
portunities have  been  greater :  he  occu- 
pies a  larger  field.    Still,  according  to  any 
authorised  statements  prevalent  in  this 
country,  this  patriot  of  the  East,  charged  as 
he  has  been  with  many  crimes,  has,  ere  now 
reached,  in  his  own  translation  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  passage  that  will  teach  him  to  say, 
"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  be  the  praise."     He  leads 
a  great  body  of  ignorant  men,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  a  Litany  for  their  Sabbath 
worship.     He  is  defending  himself  and 
his  people  against  a  terrible  foe,  and  he 
circulates,  by  a  strange  device,*religious 
tracts  amongst  his  enemies,  during  the  war. 
They  are  printed  iu  immense  numbers, 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  in  small  boats 
or.  ships, — toy  boats,  and  toy  ships,  such 
as   children  would  despatch.      His  own 
knowledge  of  Christianity  commenced  by 
a  tract,  and  he  is  the  greatest  tract- 


distributor  of  the  East.  We  doubt  if 
more  copies  go  out  from  the  great  tro- 
tarian  palace  of  Paternoster-row  m  i 
year  than  were  issued  from  the  beleagured 
capital  of  this  fighting  man  in  each  of 
several  recent  years.  These  trade,  at 
least,  are  said  to  be  sensible  and  tew, 
while  his  Litany,as  translatedintoEnglii, 
might  do  well  in  England.  In  the  origi- 
nal, it  is  probably  a  hymn  of  praise. 

We  praise  and  glorify  Shung-te,  as  the  hearedj, 

5ol J  Father; 
We  praise  and  glorify  Jesus  as  the  8anoor  of  tk 

world, — the  Holy  Lord. 
We  praise  and  glorify  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Hoi; 

Intelligence ; 
We  praise  and  glorify  the  Three  Persons,  t»  tb 

united,  true  God. 
The  true  doctrines  assuredly  differ  from  unity 

doctrines ; 
They  save  man's  soul?  and  lead  to  his  enjoyment 

of  happiness  without  end. 

The  wise  joyfully  receive  them  as  a  means  of  hap- 
piness; 

The  foolish,  when  awakened,  have  by  them  ik 
road  to  heaven  opened. 

The  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  vast  goodness,  peat 
and  without  limit, 

Spared  not  his  ejclest  Sob,  but  sent  Iw  o'owb  in- 
to the  world, 

Who  gave  up  his  lifip  to  redeem  our  iniquities; 

If  men  will  repent  and  reform,  their  souls  fH! 
be  enabled  to  ascend  into  heaven. 

The  missionaries  who  penetrated  to  tha 
outposts  of  these  rebels  in  June,  met 
an  inferior  officer,  who  begged  them  to 
allow  their  party  to  buy  arms  in  Shanchai, 
or  requested  the  missionaries  to  puroW 
for  them.  The  English  missionaries  found 
a  superior  officer  in  July  last,  who  was 
one  of  their  kings,  and  he  received  some 
bibles  with  gratitude,  while  he  requested 
the  missionaries  to  obtain  for  them,  if  pos- 
sible, the  neutrality  of  foreigner*.   The 
British  consul  at  Shanghai  has  issued » 
proclamation,    enjoining    neutrality   on 
British  subjects  ;  but  we  have  invited  the 
French  to  the  East,  and  they  will  attack 
the  men  of  Tai-ping-wang  exactly  as  the/ 
assailed  the  rebels  of  Shanghai,  who  en- 
deavoured, in  1854,  to  hold  that  seaport 
for  this  Nankin  king.  The  revolution  has 
reached  a  crisis  in  which  it  needs  the  ad- 
vice and  guidance  of  an  able  European. 
If  Tai-ping-wang  could  gain  and  hold 
Hang-cnow,  he  would  be  delivered  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  yet  keep  open  ammo- 
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nications  with  the  sea ;  and  we  hope  that 
he  is  already  conversant  with  the  advan- 
tage of  that  course.  Some  time  since  one 
of  his  men  said,  "  The  British  should  not 


fight  against  us,  for  we  are  brethren ;  but 
it  matters  less,  as  the  Heavenly  Father 
fights  for  ust  and  no  one  can  oppose  him 
and  prosper." 


MABA  (Concluded). 


CHAPTER  LXXH. 


WiNT£&  had  set  her  mind  on  a  wedding  at  Rock* 
ville,  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  no  bridal  prepara- 
tions went  forward,  she  abandoned  that  hope,  and 
gave  herself  to  her  new  duties,  and  did  not  weary 
me  with  vexing  questions,  although  Mr.  Durward 
visited  us  often.  He  did  not  go  abroad  as  he 
proposed,  for  his  health  had  suffered  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  he 
remained  in  England.  He  was  comforter,  coun- 
sellor, friend.  With  him  life  was  real ! — life  was 
earnest !  Ho  would  take  no  rest,  and  when  urged 
to  labour  less  diligently,  he  replied.  "  It  is  but  for 
a  day ;  there  is  a  long  night  of  rest,  and  already 
the  shadows  are  growing  long."  Duty  was  his 
watchword. 

"  Up,  up  Mara,  be  strong,  have  faith- 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

What!  wavering  still F 

Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul;  though  perils  did 
Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid,  vet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  the  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

Courage,  little  girl,  onwards,  upwards — 'to  him 
commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year.9 " 

Thus  Mr.  Durward  stimulated,  encouraged,  and 
made  precept  work  with  example;  his  goodness 
shone  "  conspicuous  as  a  star,"  His  untiring 
energy  and  unflagging  zeal  shamed  the  indolent 
and  thoughtless. 

Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadfastness  combined, 

Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 

Hefollow'd  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 

His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 

Like  him  cross'd  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 

Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 

Like  him  he  labour*  d. 

For  such  do  angels  "  their  silver  bowers  leave ;" 
to  succour  these  "  with  golden  pinions  cleave  the 
flitting  skies."  In  the  battling-day  they  plant 
their  bright  squadrons  round  about  to  watch  and 
guard,  and  when  the  sun  goes  down  upon  the 
strife,  and  the  tired  soldier  sinks  to  rest,  waiting 
angeb  carry  him  home. 


CHAP.  LXXHL 
"  Go,   and  do  likewise,*'  whispered  duty ;  but 
gloomy  doubts  arose,  and  dismal  thoughts  op- 
pressed, thoughts  sinful  and  rebellious ;  faith  was 


clouded,  and  distrust  crept  in.  Why  was  I  made 
desolate  and  afflicted  ?  I  "  filled  my  mouth  with 
arguments."  Would  He  contend  with  me  with 
His  mighty  power?  No;  He  would  give  me 
strength.  Surely,  "  He  doeth  wonders  which  we 
cannot  comprehend." 

What  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me. 

Why  was  he  taken  in  the  pride  of  manhood  ; 
useful,  honoured,  beloved,  and  surrounded  with  all 
that  makes  life  to  be  desired;  and  I  weary, 
sorrow-laden,  and  hopeless  left  ?  How  often  would 
that  sad  question  return ;  day  and  night  it  was 
ever  with  me ! 

If  it  hath  seemed  good  to  the  master  to  call  his 
servant  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  what  is  that 
to  thee  P  Fulfil  thy  task ;  for  that  end  dost  thou 
remain.  I  felt  myself  left  to  take  up  the  unfinished 
work,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  heart 
which  death  had  untimely  chilled.  A  new  page 
was  set  before  me;  was  it  to  bear  a  useless 
record  of  time  unspent  P  Was  self-gratification 
to  crowd  its  lines  ?  Should  the  life-history  olose 
over  a  waste  of  years,  a  dream  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentality, changing  its  colouring,  but  to  the  end 
preserving  its  romance  ?  These  realities  of  life 
give  the  lie  to  romance,  and  time  strips  the  gay 
illusions  of  youth  of  their  bright  lines,  and  shows 
us  "  that  waking  dreams  are  fatal."  Ere  the  our- 
tain  drops,  then,  let  the  clarion  note  of  duty 
startle  the  soul  from  slumber  and  rouse  to  action. 
The  closing  volume  may  not  record  a  "  life  sub- 
lime," but  it  may  yet  bear  testimony  to  error 
acknowledged,  folly  repented,  holier  aspirations 
guiding  the  steps,  and  nobler  achievements  trem- 
blingly undertaken ;  with  faith  in  the  issue,  assured 
that  He  scometh  not  the  least. 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 
He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow, 
Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 


CHAP.  LXXTV. 
Bleanob  was  weary  with  waudering,  and  they 
brought  her  home.    How  changed  she  was,  sub- 
dued and  sorrowful,  yet  patient  and  resigned. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove, 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.    Tou  have  see  n 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once — her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day. 

She  could  now  speak  calmly  of  her  bereavement, 
for  the  nice  balance  had  been  adjusted,  and  the 
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powers  of  the  mind  had  retained  their  order ;  bat 
she  seldom  mentioned  the  past,  and  her  hopes  were 
centred  in  the  future,  with  all  ber  expectation 
44  rested  in  heaven."  She  blamed  no  one,  and 
when  her  father,  witnessing  so  much  "patient 
sorrow/9  reproached  himself  for  his  severity,  she 
tried  to  assume  cheerfulness.  It  was  sad  to  see  her 
counterfeit  old  gladness ;  but  her  thoughts  were 
with  the  past ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in 
present  things. 

"  If  we  could  think  of  anything  to  rouse  her," 
said  Miss  Scott — and  the  poor  lady  infented 
schemes  for  amusement,  and  formed  extraordinary 
plans,  which  it  fatigued  Eleanor  to  ponder.  They 
were  not  such  as  Captain  Lester  would  have  ap- 
proved, aud  they  were  dismissed.  To  banish 
melancholy  Mr.  Scott  filled  Max  Mare  with  new 
guests — the  gay,  the  light-hearted,  and  the  mirth- 
loving  supplanted  "  the  old  familiar  faces."  It 
was  for  Eleanor  Max  Mare  was  converted  into  a 
palace  of  pleasure ;  but  her  pale  face  and  sable  gar- 
ments checked  laughter  on  the  lip,  and  chased 
mirth  from  the  baoquetting-ball.  They  sought  in 
vain  for  "  some  remedy,'*  as  time  fled,  and  her 
deep-rooted  sorrow  still  weighed  upon  h«ir  heart. 
Eleanor  was  passionately  fond  of  music ;  it  was 
her  chief  solaoe.  She  had  a  perfect  ear,  and 
played  exquisitely,  but  she  preferred  to  listen  to 
less  skilful  performers.  Mozart  was  her  favourite 
composer.  8ome  one  has  said  "  there  is  spiritual 
character  about  Mozart  that  draws  out  the  greatest 
sympathies  of  our  nature,"  and  Eleanor  seemed  to 
drink  refreshment  from  the  sublime  composer. 

44  Play  to  me,  Mara ;"  it  was  her  first  request 
when  we  met;  play  something  he  liked.  Her 
father  was  no  great  lover  of  music  himself,  bat  on 
her  birthday  he  presented  her  with  a  magnificent 
organ  which  he  had  bought  for  her.  It  proved  a 
well-chosen  gift,  and  it  wiled  away  sad  hours. 
Would  Eleanor  see  a  new  year  ?  Would  that  frail, 
blighted  blossom  outlive  the  winter's  blast  P  Mr. 
Scott  would  have  flown  abroad  with  her  again 
when  the  bleak  northern  winter  set  in,  but  Eleanor 
begged  earnestly  to  stay  at  home.  She  was  visibly 
declining,  ber  slight  figure  grew  more  shadowy, 
there  was  a  softness  and  languor  in  her  eyea  that 
pained  the  beholder — for  subdued  grief  was  painted 
on  that  touching  look,  and  her  cheek  had  an 
ethereal  transparency  that  proclaimed  her  not  long 
for  this  wi  id.  "A  mind  diseased,"  "  a  stifled, 
unimpassioned  grief  that  could  find  no  natural 
outlet,  no  lelief,"  was  breaking  her  heart.  If  she 
could  be  induced  to  forget  the  past,  to  bury  its  sad 
memories;  if  she  could  be  roused  from  the  torpor 
of  grief  to  take  part  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
present,  there  might  be  hope,  because  there  would 
be  love  of  life.  It  was  the  last  shift,  but  not  a 
remedy  ever  likely  to  be  proposed  by  her  aunt  or 
her  father. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flyiaa;  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ! 
Ring  oat,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die! 
Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  die  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go. 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

I  prayed  that  they  might  "ring  out*  the  grief 
that  saps  the  mind,  as  I  walked  to  Max  Mare  k 
the  first  morning  of  the  new  year  ;  the  sun  show 
pleasantly,  and  the  bells  seemed  to  ring  "  Be  of 
good  cheer.*' 

A  new  year,  a  new  life,  a  new  resolve.  It  to 
time  now  to  be  "  up  and  doing."  I  had  psneJ 
my  morn  and  noon,  their  romance  was  told,  their 
dream  over;  and  it  became  ripening  years  to  pat 
away  childish  things,  and  be  in  earnest.  Work  is 
pleuty.  Time  is  fleeting ;  I  am  called  to  com- 
plete a  plan  of  sketched  tofl.  For  this  purpose 
was  I  left. 

A  new  year.  I  resolved  to  let  w  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead,"  to  waste  no  more  precious  tine  ia 
vain  regrets,  but  to  bestir  myself  to  new  duties,  to 
occupy  head  and  heart,  and  to  leave  no  room  for 
foolish  vagaries  to  enter.  Mine  is  a  silly  dreamias 
heart,  reader,  as  you  well  know ;  and  it  needi * 
vigilant  watch  set  over  it — an  ill-disciplined  hesrt, 
that  cleaved  to  dost  still— of  the  earth  euihj. 
To  be  "a  hero  in  the  strife"  needed  the  stern  re- 
solve and  firm  reliance  on  other  help  than  n«- 
tals,  for  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing. 

The  organ's  notes  led  me  to  Eleanor,  who  4ii 
not  perceive  me,  and  I  stepped  aside  to  adiur* 
and  listen.  How  fair  and  fragile  she  looked! 
There  was  something  ethereal  in  the  transparett 
delicacy  of  her  features,  and  they  contrasted  vita 
her  sable  garments ;  she  seemed  too  frail  td 
beautiful  for  earth.  Was  this  pale,  drooping  oee 
to  take  a  part  in  my  "  vast  design  to  mend  the 
world,"  who  aeemed  better  fitted  for  the  rat  ol 
heaven  than  work  on  earth  f  Yet  the  strong** 
taken,  and  the  weak  left     She  was  singing—        I 

I  would  not  live  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  itiy 

Where  storm  after  storm  rites  dark  o'er  the  wit, 

The  few  fleeting  mornings  that  dawn  oa  n*  1*" 

Are  enough  for  life's  sorrows. 

8he  ceased,  and  wept.  I  went  softly  up  to  ber,  ^ 
**ying, 

"  I  have  come,  as  I  promised,  with  the  ^ 
Year's  sunshine,  deer  Eleanor." 

She  tried  to  smile  a  welcome.  )t 

"  And  you  have  brought  a  new  face,  Mart. 

"  And  I  would  that  the  New  Year's  sunshue 
would  leave  a  smile  in  your  heart,  sister.  WbJ 
sorrow  ever  as  those  who  have  no  hope  f v 

"Does  itseemasif  I  did,  Mara  f  I  wis  sou- 
worthy  of  Arthur." 

"Nay,  Eleanor,  but  we  know  that  thefts 
will  not  suffer  idols." 

"  Mara,  have  you  ever  loved  P* 

"  Must  I  make  you  my  corfessor,  Bettor? 

«  Nay,  but  if  you  had  lovtjl  and  lost.0 
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u  If  I  had — be  very  sure  each  has  tkeh  appointed 
&ode  of  grief  while  here — wculd  a  ceaseless 
opining  mend  the  case  P" 
u  There  ia  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow. " 
"  So  think  all,  Eleanor,  for  discipline  is  grievous 
o  human  nature ;  but  the  hand  that  smites  is  the 
and  that  saves,  and  love  shines  through  the 
loud." 

"  How  easy  it  is  for  those  who  do  not  suffer  to 
reach  resignation,"  said  Eleanor,  half  petulantly. 
"Is  it  nothing,"  I  interrupted  her,  "to  be  left 
lone  in  this  cold  selfish  world,  to  see  the  loved 
emoved  in  darkness,  to  be  deceived,  disappointed, 
orsaken — think  you,  Eleanor,  that  seems  not 
isrd  chastisement  f '* 

"  Forgive  my  selfishness,  Mara  ;  how  selfish  I 
tave  been — but  it  seemed  so  hard  that — that 
Arthur—" 

''  Dear  Eleanor,  you  have  the  comfortable  belief 
that  you  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more.  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  bitter  to  mourn  a  broken 
trust  ?" 

An  incredulous  smile  stole  across  her  wan 
countenance. 

"  But  I  have  been  very  selfish  in  my  sorrow, 
Mara,  very  sinful,  have  I  notP  Oh,  if  I  could 
forget." 

"That  were  impossible,  dear  Eleanor;  but  you 
could  do  something  that  would  have  been  pleasing 
to  him,  and  a  labour  of  love,  bringing  its  reward 
hereafter." 

She  did  not  listlessly  turn  away — the  sorrowful 
eyes  were  turned  upon  me  with  an  eager  question- 
ing look,  and  I  half  tremblingly  unfolded  my  pro- 
jects. I  had  ample  means  at  command  (I  was 
but  the  steward  of  Captain  Lester's  wealth,  and  I 
resolved  to  use  it  as  he  would  have  approved). 
But  I  wanted  Eleanor's  help,  and  I  did  not  despair 
of  success.  The  difficulty  lay  in  rousing  her  to 
action  out  of  an  absorbing  grief  that  had  weakened 
and  benumbed  the  powers  of  the  mind.  If  she 
were  once  interested,  I  knew  she  would  persevere 
in  whatever  work  her  heart  approved. 

She  rather  liked  my  scheme,  yet  shrunk  from 
coming  out  from  her  retirement.  She  was  weary 
of  life ;  the  world  had  no  more  charm  for  her  now. 
One  spoke  of  much  tribulation — of  a  cross  to  be 
roe,  weeping  down  to  the  dark  river's  brink. 
She  turned  shuddering  away,  until  faith  touched 
the  beclouded  vision,  aud  the  blind  saw  o'erhead 
the  starry  orown,  and  the  victor's  palm. 

"  Since  I  must  bear  the  cross  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  the  crown,"  said  my  brave  girl,  dashing 
*w*y  the  rising  tears.  "Pray  for  us,  Mara; 
Pray  for  us,  Mara,  and  for  our  work." 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 
yu*  proposals  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
from  unexpected  quarters.    Mr.  Scott  entirely  dis- 
proved; he  predicted  failure  for  the  speculation, 
***  pronounced  it  absurd  from  the  beginning,  and 


in  a  business  view  of  the  matter  considered  it 
quite  unworthy.  Miss  Scott  strongly  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  immoral  women  into  her  neigh- 
bourhood ;  to  children  she  had  no  objection,  aud 
even  offered  her  services  to  assist  in  their  educa- 
tion; but  women  lost  to  virtue  she  would  not 
countenance,  although  they  manifested  a  proper 
contrition.  In  Miss  8cott's  opinion,  a  fallen  woman 
must  remain  for  ever  fallen.  She  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  virtuous  person  to  make 
acquaintance  with  vice.  Miss  Scott  was  a  rigid 
Christian;  she  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life 
8C8thles8,  and  if  temptation  had  not  come  in  her 
way,  she  contented  herself  that  neither  had  she 
courted  it — she  loved  righteousness  and  hated  evil; 
but  for  the  erring  she  had  no  compassion.  Won- 
derful that  mortals,  owning  themselves  miserable 
sinners,  needing  forgiveness,  should  deny  that 
mercy  to  a  fellow-creature  which  they  devoutly 
supplicate  for  themselves,  as  guilty  beings ;  and 
that  those  professing  themselves  Christians  should 
forget  to  seek  wills  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Christ ! 

Even  Winter  at  first  was  unfavourable  to  our 
scheme  of  reclaiming  fallen  women.  Her  argu- 
ment was  founded  on  its  propriety. 

"  'Tain't  proper,  Miss  May,  for  two  young  ladies 
to  take  sich  responsibility.  Happen  them  critters 
don't  all  want  to  reclaim ;  some  of  'em  may  be 
rotten  at  heart,  like  them  apples  Mr.  Durward  tells 
of,  that's  got  a  fine  outside,  but  nought  than 
rottenness  within.  Happen  these  would  do  a 
power  of  harm  in  leading  young  'uns  astray.  You 
couldn't  trust  'em,  no  way.  Them  that  wants  to 
get  into  the  right  road  again  will  be  sorely  put  to 
bless  us.  Don't  we  all  stand  upon  our  virtue,  and 
won't  it  be  grand  for  them  as  thinks  they've  got 
summut  to  boast  of  to  crow  over  poor  things  as 
has  been  tempted  past  their  strength  ?  It  ain't 
to  such  a  place  as  this,  where  each  is  better  nor 
her  neighbour,  you've  got  to  bring  them  as  is  down 
already,  unless  it's  to  be  trampled  under  righteous 
sinners'  feet,  as  don't  need  no  mercy  'emselves. 
Be  content  to  look  arter  poor  children,  as  has  none 
to  care  for  'em ;  them's  innocent,  whatever  their 
parents  is,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  heart  as  would 
deny  'em  a  corner  in  it  if  they  smiled  up  in  your 
face  with  a  trusting  smile.  We  will  pet  credit 
by  'em  some  day,  when  they  grows  up  :'  telligent 
men  and  women,  eddicated  and  well-trained,  to  go 
out  to  the  world ;  but  let  them  as  is  oiJ  in  ex- 
perience take  the  responsibility  of  calling  in  the 
wanderers." 

Winter  was  so  far  right ;  the  people  about  us  are 
a  strictly  virtuous— or  so  they  say — and  well- 
behaved,  industrious  class  of  persons,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  well-doing,  and  have  small 
sympathy  for  backsliders.  It  would  be  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  therefore,  to  plant  a  female  asylum  in 
their  midst,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  the  influence  of  their  good  conduct  was 
the  actuating  motive  or  attraction. 

Mr.  Durward  suggested  a  female  refuge  for 
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orphan  children,  where  they  should  be  trained  to 
useful  employment.  This  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safest  course  under  existing  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  well  directed  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  young  might,  in  the  end,  tend  to 
more  glorious  results  than  any  other  kind  of  work. 
I  do  not,  however,  quite  abandon  my  former  re- 
solution to  assist  the  fallen  and  penitent.  We 
have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  faith 
and  hope  in  the  issue  keep  our  energies  alive  and 
our  efforts  active.  As  Eleanor  remarked. — God 
has  given  us  means,  and  time,  and  although  we  are 
both  8elf-dis trusters,  lie  who  has  put  the  work 
into  our  hands  will  prosper  it.  Au  old  farm-house 
has  long  stood  cold  and  empty.  I  fixed  upon  it 
for  my  temporary  haven  of  refuge.  It  stands  a 
little  remote  and  solitary,  and  is  the  better  suited 
for  our  purpose.  To  work  the  land  around  this 
farm  is  my  intention.  Of  course  it  admits  of  ex- 
tensive improvement ;  but  we  have  a  series  of  small- 
homes,  which  may  be  called  communicating  cottage 
building,  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Durward's.  I  have 
already  an  extensive  dairy  attached,  and  it  affords 
work  for  half-a-dozen  females.  Under  the  active 
superintendence  of  an  experienced  hand,  this  de- 
partment  promises  to  pay  itself,  and  as  a  mercan- 
tile speculation  has  succeeded  so  far.  Eleanor 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment. She  employs  her  time  fully,  and  in  the 
working  present  the  sad  dead  is  less  remembered. 
The  young  widowed  bride  is  idolised  by  the  few 
children  we  have  already  procured ;  indeed  she  is 
beloved  by  all,  and  rough  hearts  soften  at  sight  of 
the  fair,  sorrow-stricken  girl,  who,  with  meek  and 
gentle  resignation,  performs  her  round  of  duty, 
and  takes  her  part  in  the  interests  of  life  with 
cheerful  acquiescence,  with  heaven  in  her  eye.  The 
world  has  lost  some  charms,  but  more  are  budding 
upon  the  broken  tree,  and  Eleanor  sees  "  a  mission*' 
in  it ;  while  waiting  His  lime  to  call  her  home 
who  doeth  all  things  well.  Eleanor  already  belongs 
to  those  who  "  labour  and  wait/*  and  in  her  patience 
will  have  its  perfect  work. 

Our  institution  is  conducted  en  extremely  simple 
principles ;  perhaps  an  outline  may  not  be  uninte- 
resting, and  should  any  of  my  readers,  who  have  a 
little  money  and  time  to  spare,  feel  disposed  to  in- 
vest them  similarly,  so  far  as  my  experience  shows, 
and  the  future  promises,  I  may  venture  to  assure 
them  of  a  profitable  result ;  and  we  know  that  they 
who  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  shall  find  it 
after  many  days. 

We  receive  girls  from  five  years  and  under 
ten ;  some  of  these  children  were  foundlings,  some 
are  only  motherless,  and  some  orphans — for  whom 
the  parish  might  have  made  provision.  We  have 
a  code  of  laws  by  which  we  regulate  our  liitle 
colony,  and  since  it  was  fairly  organised  we  have 
had  hardly  any  trouble  in  preserving  rule.  The 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  are  fully  occupied  ;  but  let 
it  not  be  supposed  we  are  merciless  slave-drivers, 
without  compassion  for  tender  years,  and  having  no 
sympathy  with  childish  desires  and  natural  inclina- 


tions. Tha  elder  chiWr^  work  at  their  variouia- 
ployments  to  many  hours  of  each  day ;  but  lU  at 
allowed  ample  recreation,  and  an  occasional  trat  i 
a  stimulant  to  exertion, 

Their  work  is  of  a  general  order — sewing,  bai- 
ting, and  household  work.  We  have  ov  nodal 
little  washerwomen,  laundresses,  housemaids,  id 
cooks,  and  it  is  surprising  what  energy  some  da- 
play,  and  with  how  much  spirit  they  emulate  est 
another — in  perfect  goodwill,  however,  asd  har- 
mony. The  sisterhood  are  pretty  amiable  ap 
the  whole,  and  when  a  rebellious  spirit  does  mm- 
fesi  itself,  a  little  gentle  and  timely  discipline  proa 
a  salutary  cheek  to  insubordination.  I  propoKte 
make  Eleanor  the  executioner. 

The  instruction  whioh  the  children  reotift  is  of 
a  plain  and  simple  character,  suited  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. Accomplishments  I  think  bejoai 
the  range  of  the  poor,  or  rather,  as  some  one  sin. 
"  beyond  the  level  of  the  humble  line  of  life  vhkk 
they  must  pursue."  Our  aim  ia  a  good,  soaai 
practical  education,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  if 
ihe  Scriptures.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  I  think  useful  and  profitable  to  gift. 
Music  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  useless 
accomplishments,  and  those  who  possess  an  ear  f* 
music  are  trained  to  conduct  the  vocal  exercbes  •* 
the  sohool.  The  singing  lessons  are  parfooMt 
liked  by  the  junior  scholars,  and  for  those  wins* 
adepts  in  general  education,  when  we  have  bees » 
year  in  operation,  we  propose  a  general  examioatioB 
and  distribution  of  prises  (to  be  supplied  tj 
Eleanor).  This  proposition  has  been  reoeitedwit- 
muoh  satisfaction,  and  already  the  young  compefc- 
tois  are  striving  to  excel.  So  far  all  promises  fair ; 
the  children  are  well-behaved,  healthy,  and  haptf ; 
their  isolated  position  iu  the  world  does  not  afeci 
their  enjoyment — well  cared-for  and  hsppj  in  t» 
present,  the  future  gives  them  no  concern.  Woai 
that  all  God's  pensioners  had  this  eliild-taiih,  ti» 
simple  but  sublime  trust,  that  oan  fearlessly  pl*» 
its  hand  in  that  of  Hope,  and  go  cheerily  onward 
through  skies  lowering  and  paths  perplexing,  *- 
lieving  that  "  by  way*  they  have  not  known  fr 
leads  his  own !" 

We  give  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept 
and  yet  the  example  of  a  little  child  teaches  net 
than  all  this  world's  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  LXXVH. 
TaE  days  of  romance  are  ended,  as  they  must  ad 
with  all,  sooner  or  later,  who  dream  that  they  «* 
cut  out  their  brief  part  without  facing  the  steri 
realities  of  life,  and  weave  for  themselves  a  poeuc 
existence  amongst  roses,  and  lilies,  and  e?eriasung 
sunshine.  Ah,  its  a  practical  world,  think  as  « 
may.  Its  poetry  is  hard  truths,  and  sentimenti!- 
ism  must  die  out  with  the  freshness  of  youth.  L& 
is  solemn,  and  it  demands  earnestness ;  it  i*  »horti 
and  calls  for  action.  Days,  weeks,  and  yean  mid 
be  accounted  for  when  tbpir  feverish  dreams  s« 
past.  / 
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There  is  here  a  work  for  all — a  work  in  which 
poetry  has  much,  and  romance  little  part ;  for  the 
world  is  the  school  of  discipline ;  but  while  its 
lard  lessons  are  given  in  practical  lines,  to  fit  us 
for  the  poetry  of  heaven,  there  is  even  here  for  ns 
the  poetry  of  labour  and  truth.  They  who  are 
3ontent  to  make  their  heaven  on  earth  must  expect 
to  find  it  a  delusive  mirage,  unless  they  will  follow 
heaven's  ways.  Any  other  scheme  will  probably 
fade  away  in  its  glorious  beauty  ere  its  shores  are 
neared,  or,  like  Lisbon  or  Naples,  seem  pretty  from 
the  sea,  bat  be  found  dirty  on  the  shore. 

Life  is  real,  and  it  was  not  given  to  be  wasted 
in  idle  dreams.  We  are  here  to  serve — to  take  a 
part  in  the  great  concerns  of  time.  There  is  some- 
thing for  all  to  do — the  world's  work — and  the 
meanest  are  not  too  insignificant  to  bear  a  part. 
Lofty  heads  may  plan  great  designs,  but  useful 
hands  can  build ;  none  are  scorned,  and  she  who 
did  what  she  could  did  not  escape  the  master's 
notice.     Let  us  who  have  been  dreamers,  and  are 


rudely  awakened  to  disappointment  and  dolour, 
bestir  ourselves  to  redeem  our  past,  and  in  the 
active  zeal  of  time  yet  left  live  down  our  error.  It 
is  better  to  employ  our  energies  in  well  doing  than 
waste  them  in  useless  repining  and  profitless 
speculations.  We  cannot  mend  our  fates  and 
realise  the  might-have-beens,  but  we  can  improve 
the  time  lent  us,  and  make  life  an  example  to  those 
who  must  follow  in  the  same  hard  path.  Work 
brings  its  own  reward,  and  it  is  the  idle  who  are 
the  really  unhappy.  As  Winter  tritely  remarks. — 
"  Hearts  ain't  the  brittle  ware  they  seems ;  they 
don't  break  with  the  first  shock  of  wounded  pride 
and  disappointment.  They're  a  long  time  in 
running  down,  and  we  may  do  much  that's  good 
while  they're  wearing  'emselves  out  with  fretting." 

Beneath  life's  presence,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wiutry  time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES. 


Thb  condition  of  many  thousand  women  in  our 
isles  is   very  painful  and  sad.    Setting  aside  all 
who  desire  to  avoid  dependence  upon  others,  there 
are  a  multitude  whose  heritage  must  be  eventually, 
if  not  primarily,  to  labour  for  bread,  and  who, 
being  surplus  females,  will  never  be  married.    The 
paths  in  life  they  have  hitherto  taken  are  restricted 
to  a  few  hard-pressed  roads,  and  these  are  over- 
crowded with  au  insufficient  and  scanty  reward  as 
the  pilgrims  go  on,  and  nothing  at  the  end.    Cap- 
tain Huish,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  society  for 
the  "sale  of  work  by  ladies  of  limited  means," 
wrote  to  the  Times — "  I  dare  not  ask  space  to  re- 
count the  touching  incidents  of  penury  which  this 
little  association  has  brought  to  light,  nor  of  the 
assistance  it  has,  even  in  its  infant  state,  been  the 
means  of  affording  to  ladies  with  incomes  of  less 
than  £10  a-year,  to  penniless  widows,  the  bed- 
ridden, and  the  epileptio ;  180  ladies  are  already 
enabled  to  add  a  few  pounds  yearly  to  their  miser- 
able pittances,  and  among  these  are  124  unmarried 
ladies,  orphans,  daughters  of  clergymen  and  officers 
in  the  army  and  navy." 

The  cases  named  form  but  an  infinitisimal  por- 
tion of  female  destitution.  The  subject  has  been 
made  the  topio  of  much  writing,  yet  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  exhaust,  and  very  little  has  been 
published  of  a  practically  useful  nature.  The  supply 
of  labour  for  female  hands  is  a  matter  requiring 
the  utmost  precaution  and  care ;  and  there  are  two 
evut  to  be  guarded  against,  if  not  more ;  but  say 
two,  one  being  an  interference  with  the  labour  of 
men,  and  the  other  cause  of  apprehension  (already 
verified  in  numerous  oases),  that  the  introduction 
of  female  labour,  if  in  competition  with  male,  will 


lower  the  rate  of  wages,  to  the  ultimate  deteriora- 
tion and  irreparable  injury,  not  only  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  but  of  the  whole  community,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  manifesting  itself  by  increased 
destitution,  pauperism,  and  crime.  Earlier  in  the 
world's  history,  in  those  countries  which  may  be 
designated  as  especially  civilised,  the  population 
being  then  comparatively  small  to  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  there  being  no  such  excess  of 
females  over  males,  as  there  is  none  now  if  they 
were  rightly  distributed,  while  destitution,  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  social  system,  had  no 
existence,  as  it  unhappily  now  has,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  females  occupying  themselves  with 
other  than  domestic  employments.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  women  at  home  has 
undergone  so  great  an  alteration  that  a  wider  field 
of  industrial  operation  has  now  become  essential, 
and  that  the  morality  of  aooiety  is  seriously  en- 
dangered until  a  sufficient  provision  of  labour  is 
found  for  them.  Great  caution,  however,  should 
be  manifested  in  the  substitution  of  womankind 
for  mankind  in  various  branches  of  labour,  and 
such  changes  must  be  effected  gradually.  Many  em* 
ployments  belong  by  right  to  the  female  sex,  and  no 
injustice  would  result  to  the  other  sex  by  women 
being  brought  into  their  right  places.  A  recent 
writer  says — "  The  German  ladies  hold  in  high 
contempt  all  females  unskilled  in  this  peculiar 
branch  of  industry.  (Knitting  is  here  indicated). 
'  English  women  are  so  lazy/  they  say ;  •  they 
spend  their  time  in  reading  and  music,  and  fancy- 
work,  instead  of  good  useful  cooking  and  knitting. 
And  when  we  natives  of  Britain  come  to  purchase 
stockings,  very  bad  and  very  dear  we  find  them. 
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Ef  en  in  public  meetings,  religions  or  otherwise, 
whenever  ladies  attend,  thej  seldom  go  unprovided 
with  the  indefatigable  needles,  which  seem  to  fill 
np  every  unoccupied  moment  of  waiting,  and  work 
away  with  an  indomitable  degree  of  perseverance.'* 
This  opinion  of  onr  countrywomen  is  not  a  flatter- 
ing one,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  is  only  too  true  in 
a  majority  of  oases;   it  is   "never  too  late  to 
mend,"  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  let  them,  therefore, 
set  about  at  once  removing  the  stigma  upon  their 
fair  fame,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence, 
make  or  add  to  their  incomes]  by  taking  up  the 
knitting  art  with  a  persistent  industry.     Perhaps 
we  may  add  that  the  writer  praises  the  Germans 
for  being  in  the  condition  of  all  English,  and  espe- 
cially all  Scotch,  and,  we  believe,  Irish   women 
seventy  years  since.      A  capable  knitter  of  the 
present  day  will  produce  a  greatly  superior  article 
to  the  loom  stockings;  but  the  public  will  not 
buy  them  at  a  price  that  would  pay  eightpence  per 
day,  or  sixpence  per  day,  clear  to  the  weaver.  They 
are  worth  double  the  money,  perhaps,  but  how  few 
men  have  wives  who  could  darn  them.     The  num- 
ber is  so  few  that  men  buy  cheap  loom-stockings, 
and  do  not  think  of   mending  them.     Mankind 
would  not  object  to  an  honest  rivalry  on  the  part 
of  womankind,  but  let  them  not  offer  themselves 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  wapes.    The  following 
occupations  seem  especially  suited  for  females — 
these  are  fancy  stationers,  booksellers  (the  lighter 
and  juvenile  kinds  particularly),  women's  drapery, 
hosiery,  &c,  women's  boot    and    shoe    makers 
(these  two  last  occupations    should  always   be 
divided  into   men's  and  women's  departments), 
watchmaking  (or    rather    putting  together,   for 
watchmaking  involves  much  rough  and  unwomanly 
work)  and  various  other  occupations  which  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves,  or  have  been  sug- 
gested by  female  societies  for  the  reduction  of  male 
employment.     To  qualify  women  for  any  branch 
of  industry,  let  their  parents  or  guardians,  &c, 
apprentice  them  in  the  usual  way.    By  this  means 
they  may  gradually,  and  with  less  injury  to  others, 
be  introduced  iuto  various  departments  of  industry. 
Although  at  first  they  may  seem  eligible  for  the 
position  of  clerks  and  book-keepers,  yet  the  great 
majority  would  be  eminently  unfit.     How  would 
tbey  look  in  wholesale  or  in  banking  houses,  where 
men  congregate  to  transact  business?     Clerks 
were  never  made  at  school,  educated  boys  are  taken 
without  salary  to  learn  their  business.     Observe  a 
boy  so  .placed.     He  must  at  all  times  be  ready, 
cap  in  hand,  to  start  at  a  minute's  notice  to  bank, 
or  broker's  wharf,  or  post-office,  in  all  weathers, 
and  often  with  scarce  time  to  turn  himself  round 
— in  short,  to  run  upon  lus  mission.     Could  a  girl 
do  this  ?  Good  sense  at  once  says  "No ;"  and  even 
more  emphatically  says,  "  If  she  could  she  should 
not."     The  two  principal  occupations  of  women 
have  been  spinning  and  sewing,  embroidery  and 
flower-making.     Woman  has  been  both  a  spinster 
and  a  seamstress,  and  the  two  trades  are  destroyed 
by   machinery.     Spindles   have  suppressed  the 


spinning-wheel,  and   the  sewing-machine  is  hut 
suppressing  the  needles  of  Eedditch.    The  want 
of  demand  for  female  labour,  which  has  been  foe 
many  years  past  wholly  insufficient,  and  an  eri 
ever  increasing,  must  of  necessity  become  a  ?erj 
serious  feature  in  our  social  economy.    They  tre 
the  happiest  of  the  sex,  and  will  ever  remain  n, 
who  can  find  a  place  for  their  activity  in  adminis- 
tering or  helping  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  house- 
hold.   It  may  be  safely  asserted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  enlightened  remonstrance,  not  only  that  this 
occupation  is  more  healthy  and  natural  to  a  woman, 
but  that  it  is  in  reality  a  broader  field,  calls  font 
more  faculties,  and  exercises  and  disciplines  then 
more  perfectly  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  industrial  avocations  out  of  "  home."    Bat 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  females  who  have  not,  nor  may  ever  have,  the 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  duties  inseparable  from 
a  household,  to  whom  the  joys  and  sorrows  whidi 
go  hand  in  hand  in  every  home,  must,  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  our  social  system,  be  for  eter 
unknown  or  unexperienced.    To  these  a  thoughtful 
solicitude  is  due,  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be, 
agaiost  the  contingency  of  the  weaker  sex  beiag 
driven  to  the  wall  in  life's  rough  battle.    Oae 
proper  means  of  preventing  in  future  the  errors  of 
the  past  is  indicated  by  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 
in  the  colonies.     Victoria  has  88,355  unmarried 
men  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  but  12,545 
unmarried  women  of  corresponding  ages.     The 
proportion  of  unmarried  men  in  the  gold-fields  is 
still  greater,  the  bachelors  being  to  the  spinsters 
in  the  proportion  of  upwards  of  twenty  to  one. 
Several  grades  of  society  are  involved  in  these 
numerals,  and  without  infringing  upon  the  conven- 
tional decencies  of  life  the  emigration  of*  female* 
might  be  judiciously  encouraged.    Young  wooes 
who  desire  to  avoid  idleness  and  dependence  on  1 
lot  of  labour  without  reward,  have  a  vert  hard 
prospect  in  this  country — much  harder  than  ia 
other  countries  that  may  be  named.    la  Franc* 
thousands  of  women  are  shopkeepers  and  elerb. 
In  Switzerland  thousands  are  watchmakers,  earnifl$ 
a  subsistence  quietly  in  their  own  houses.    Is  titf 
United  States  the  local  legislators  make  grants  for 
the  support  of  medical  colleges,  where  women  study 
medicine  and  its  allied  arts-     Female  physician* 
are  established  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  good  results  are  obtained* 
To  attend  upon  sick  women  and  children  none  caa 
be  so  fit  as  females,  and  their  employment  in  the 
States  is  increasing ;  yet  society  in  New  JSngisw 
and  the  North  of  the  Union  is  very  scrupulous  as 
to  female  manners. 

When,  however,  we  hear  complaints  from  strong- 
minded  ladies  that  in  England  women  are  not  em- 
ployed, as  in  France  and  other  countries,  as  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  and  attendants  in  shops,  ve 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  France  the  conscript** 
of  600,000  able-bodied  men  opens  a  way  for  fe- 
male employment  that  has  no  parallel  ia  our 
country,  with  its  oomparatiyajly  small  annj,!^ 
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is  bj  no  means  clear  that  the  would-be  book- 
keepers understand  book-keeping,  are  quick  at 
accounts,  and  can  write  a  round  and  business 
hand.  We  need  the  establishment  of  suitable 
tribunals  where  the  attainments  of  both  men  and 
women  could  be  fully  ascertained  and  certified. 
Oar  Government  might  also  advantageously  offer 
prizes  for  competition,  at  yearly  or  other  inter- 
vals, to  provoke  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
industrial  departments.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  in  England  30,000  men  employed 
to  sell  ribbons,  laces,  and  several  articles  of  milli- 
nery, while  our  streets  are  crowded  with  poverty- 
stricken  women,  An  attempt  to  give  bread  to 
some  of  these  destitute  ones  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered dutiful,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  without 
injury  to  any  class.  Our  youth  should  seek  pro- 
fessions where  strength  may  be  needed  in  occupa- 
tions accordant  with  their  manhood.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  justice  that  so  much  sorrow  and 
suffering  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  presumed 
and  generally  weaker  sex,  by  the  exclusion  from 
departments  in  which  they  find  proper  work. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  cannot  shut  out  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  hundreds  (if  not  thou- 
sands) of  unemployed  clerks  and  shop  assistants 
who,  having  in  very  many  instances  spent  a  long 
aeries  of  years  in  one  capacity,  are  wholly  unfit 
for  any  other  employment,  even  if  they  could  ob- 
tain it;  and  that  is  a  very  doubtful  matter. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  and  of  those  now  in 
situations,  if  female  workers  displace  them  P 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  introduction  of 
female  labour  has  tended  to  reduce  wages  gene- 
rally,  to  the  benefit  of  capitalists  it  may  be,  but 
certainly  to  the  injury  of  the  community  of  labour. 
While  we  yield  to  none  in  an  heart' el t  desire  to 
lessen  female  sufferings,  such  an  emancipation 
shrmld  be  cautiously  effected;  for  as  a  general 
deterioration  of  the  price  of  labour  would  iuevi- 
tably  yield  broken-up  homes,  and  increase  pau- 
perism and  crime,  it  would  ultimately  leave  our 
female  population  in  a  worse  position  than  even 
now.  Many  females  derive  support  from  their 
fathers  and  brothers,  who  have  not  husbands  to 
aid  them.  The  agency  of  machinery  and  steam- 
power,  whether  the  future  happiness  and  welfare 
of  mankind  will  follow  in  their  train  or  not,  has 
superseded  labour  to  a  sufficient  extent,  without 
adding  to  the  at  least  great  temporary  embarass- 
ment  thus  created ;  and  notwithstanding  that 
workhouse  statistics  may  exhibit  a  decline  in 
numbers,  there  is,  unhappily,  but  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  pauperism  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  ever ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
hatred  of  workhouse  treatment  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing,  whether  the  feeling  be  justly 
grounded  or  not.  Thousands  are  assisted  by  pub- 
lic charities  or  private  benevolence  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  ever  before  known;  and  when  not  so 
assisted,  exist  miserably,  eking  out  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  casual  employment,  or  "jobbing;**  often, 
indeed,  to  the  shame  of  our  boasted  high  state  of  I 


civilisation,  pining  to  death  untimely  (as  to  age), 
unseen,  and  frequently  unknown  to  the  world  at 
large.  A  writer  recently  observed  in  the  "  Leisure 
Hour,**  a  weekly  serial,  with  greater  truth  than 
justice,  as  reasons  for  employing  females,  that 
"they  were  more  easily  managed,  and  satisfied 
with  lower  wages.*'  The  latter  reason  may 
justify  masters,  but  will  find  no  favour  with  their 
men.  Its  proposals  in  a  publication  maintained 
by  a  religious  society  is  a  nasty  scandal  \o  religion, 
or,  rather,  to  the  got-up  thing  that  takes  its  name. 
Religion  itself  scorns  such  grasping,  greedy  selfish- 
ness; and  religious  men  will  by-aud-by  bethink 
themselves  of  all  the  consequences  that  may  result 
from  giving  money  to  pay  for  the  circulation  of 
works,  set  up  to  pull  down  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  Apostle  James  and  other  apostles  and  prophets, 
writing  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  8pirit 
to  write.  The  process  of  emancipation  is  always 
the  same.  Some  one  or  some  few  cannot  for  ever 
endure  the  repression ;  and  individual  effort  bursts 
the  barrier  and  opens  the  way  for  the  many  to 
follow.  It  is  thus  that  every  pursuit  of  which 
women  are  capable  will  in  time  be  at  their  choice. 
One  after  another  women  will  do  whatever  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  Let  them  show,  like  the 
"  Black  wells'*  in  America,  their  capacity,  and  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  the  whole  world  to  keep 
them  down.  One  of  the  great  evils  which  young 
dressmakers  have  to  endure  is  the  length  of  time 
they  are  compelled  to  work;  out-door  workers 
averaging  twelve  hours  daily,  for  the  scanty  pit- 
tance of  from  seven  to  nine  shillings  weekly,  in- 
cluding their  tea.  But  those  who  labour  in-door 
are  much  worse  off;  they  get  no  exercise,  and  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  workroom  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  being  scarcely 
allowed  the  relaxation  of  talking ;  and  in  the  busy 
season  it  is  often  daylight  before  they  retire  to 
bed,  too  weary  to  sleep  through  the  brief  hours 
allowed  them.  There  are  too  many  hours  exacted 
from  females,  who,  though  acknowledged  as  the 
weaker  sex,  are  yet  over-taxed  to  a  degree  that 
males  do  not  suffer  from,  and  probably  would  not 
endure.  Ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  is  surely 
long  enough  for  women  to  toil,  and  their  wages 
should  not  be  less  than  twelve  shillings — little 
enough  to  maintain  them  respectably.  In  cases  of 
emergency,  relays  of  fresh  hands  to  accomplish 
extra  work  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  many 
girls  who  are  disengaged.  Ladies  and  their  fellow- 
women  have  it  in  their  power  to  counteract  one  at 
least  of  these  evils.  From  the  disrepute  trade 
unions  have  lately  fallen  into,  owing  to  recent 
"  strikes,"  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  suggest  simi- 
lar combinations  for  the  weaker  sex ;  but  whether 
they  take  the  form  of  "  Female  Trades  Unions,'* 
or  any  other,  some  organisation  for  the  protection 
of  women  from  the  imposition  of  excessive  toil,  or 
an  insufficient  and  iuiquitous  rate  of  pay,  are  im- 
peratively needed. 
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[The  preceding  pages  are  written  by  a  contribu- 
tor, who  supposes  that  the  active  energy  displayed 
by  many  capitalists  in  advancing  the  employment 
of  females  in  several  departments  may  spring  oat 
of  greed  to  reach  lower  wages  for  work.     Perhaps 
the  greed  may  be  necessitous.     We  have  thrown 
open  all  our  markets  to  foreigners,  without  obtain- 
ing the  slightest  return  that  can  benefit  our  labour 
markets.     Therefore  our  female  fabricators  of  lace 
and  wax- flowers  must  sink  to  the  level  of  foreign 
female   operatives.     No  help  exists.     Labour  is 
powerless  :  money  is  powerful.     Ours  is  the  legis- 
lature of  money,  and  it  has  faithfully  done  the  duty 
which  it  owed  to  its  employers.     Labour  is  unre- 
presented, and  must  suffer  so  long  as  it  is  mean 
enough  to  life  unrepresented.     All  trade  societies 
and  unions  will  be  powerless  to  arrest  the  neces- 
sary operation  of  selfish  interests  on  wages  and 
work.     The  gold  of  Australia  and  California  has 
done  much.     God,  not  man,  provided  that  help. 
Still  without  new  emigration  to  new  gold  fields  the 
mankind  and  womankind  of  our  island  must  go  to 
the  wall — that  is  to  say,  they  must  sink  lower  in 
the  straggle — until  all  men  claim  and  obtaiu  fair  re- 
presentation in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
Then  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  insist  upon  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  all  their  bargains  with  foreign 
powers,   which    negotiators    forget  to  do  when 
they  bargain  for  them.     Our  male  contributor  Is 
too  late  in  fearing  to  suggest  trades  unions  to 
females.    We  have  seen  a  thousand  of  them  on 
strike  at  one  work.    All  the  Leeds  flax  spinners 
struck  a  short  time  since.     The  Alva  females  are 
Just  now  on  strike.   All  these  things  avail  nothing 
against  the  evils'  of  which  a  lady  writes,  as  under.] 

In  these  days  of  social  reform,  the  scarcity  of 
female  employment  has  suggested  the  expediency 
of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's  usefulness. 

Royalty  approves  the  plan  of  opening  new 
branches  of  industry  to  women ;  and  philanthropy 
is  busy  at  work  devising  a  means  ;  but  alarm  and 
indignation  are  expressed,  that  unwomanly  trades 
should  be  proposed  and  adopted  by  a  surplus 
female  population,  who  happen  to  be  dependent 
upon  their  own  exertions  and  industry  for  a  living. 
8ays  one  deep  thinker — "  When  the  women  of  a 
nation  become  its  artisans,  it  is  fast  approaching 
the  last  stage  of  decadence.  For  every  woman 
employed  (he  argues)  one  man  is  displaced,  and 
the  position  of  the  sexes  is  henceforward  inverted. 
Man  from  being  the  leader  becomes  the  miserable 
competitor  for  miserable  wages  with  a  woman!*' 
This  lord  of  creation  scorns  woman  as  a  rival  in 
the  shop  and  the  factory,  but  will  allow  her  to  be 
his  assistant,  if  necessary.  Pity  that  the  champion 
of  his  sex  should  not  rather  direct  the  efforts  of  his 
enlightenment  to  persuade  man  to  keep  to  his 
legitimate  occupation,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  the 
necessity  for  woman  to  trench  on  forbidden  ground. 
Surely  if  it  be  unwomanly  to  adopt  manly  trades, 
it  is  equally  unmanly  to  wrest  from  the  weaker 
aex  their  lawful  employments.  Man's  resources  are 


illimitable,  however,  it  would  seem  :  and  he  nt 
with  equal  facility  devote  his  energies  to  lb* 
construction  of  a  •'  Great  Eastern,**  or  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  pattern  into  the  "mtU'toor 
saloon."  It  might  be  thought  that  man,  rejdcbr 
in  his  strength,  and  conscious  of  his  superiority, 
would  despise  an  effeminate  employment  as  in- 
worthy  his  manhood ;  and  that  physic il  weakoesi 
only,  or  incompatibility,  would  compel  a  man  b 
become  a  copartner  with  a  woman  in  the  tbov- 
room  or  behind  the  counter.  It  seems,  hewero, 
that  muscular  strength  beyond  woman's  is  needed 
to  measure  laces  and  unroll  ribbons,  and  that 
hands  able  to  learn  the  art  of  war  can  most 
delicately  handle  costly  trifles  light  as  air,  and  can 
best  display  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

If  a  woman  unsexes  herself  when  she  attenpU 
to  understand  the  secrets  of  mechanism,  wbetker 
it  be  the'delicate  framework  of  a  watch  or  the  myste- 
rious workings  of  a  printing  machine,  surely  ma, 
who  can  "  make  his  life  'sublime,"  strangely  for- 
gets his  dignity  when  he  makes  it  the  business  of 
a  lifetime  to  arrange  the  folds  of  a  silken  robe,  or 
direct  the  position  of  an  artificial  flower ! 

Woman's  natural  sphere  is  home ;  but  it  to 
happens  that  some  have  no  place  by  the  household 
hearth,  no  home — as  is  often  the  case  when  destb 
steps  in  and  takes  the  head  of  a  family.  Many  ha" 
no  help  of  man  at  all,  and  for  these  we  chia 
the  consideration  of  humanity.  Whether  hitherto 
untried  branches  of  industry  for  female  employ- 
ment be  successful,  remains  to  be  known;  bat  wot 
it  not  better  that  those  employments  which  best 
befit  woman  be  unencroached  upon.  Formerly  bwJ 
females  maintained  themselves  by  mfllinery  ad 
dress-making,  having  respectable  and  imports 
establishments  of  their  own,  and  entirely  by  their 
own  industry  and  perseverance  acquiring  at  lent 
a  competency  against  old  age.  These  employed 
many  young  persons,  and  held  au  bowaribk 
position  in  society ;  nor  were  their  business  trans- 
actions unimportant  or  discreditable.  We  coaH 
name  good  old  firms,  now  no  more,  who,  altboogi 
bearing  feminine  appellations,  and  worked  by 
female  energy  and  perseverance,  ranked  with  tfc 
first  warehouses  in  their  cities  in  commercial  im- 
portance. 

We  meet  more  rarely  now  the  "WesUaii 
house  of  business,"  conducted  by  ladies  only,  ft* 
substantial  mansion,  with  its  broad  shining  phk 
in  front,  and  gilded  letters  glittering  in  the  sm- 
shine  of  the  grass-grown  street,  is  silent  to  the 
ceaseless  roll  of  carriages  "  in  the  5easonl,,  «*d 
doors  that  were  never  shut  by  day  now  crttk 
slowly  on  their  hinges  to  a  casual  visitor.  He 
cheerful  hum  of  voices  and  the  click  of  bs? 
needles  have  ceased  before  silence  and  desertioD. 
Free  trade  competition  has  "  turned  the  tide  of 
affairs ;"  the  best  directed  energy  cannot  eonttfd 
against  capital,  and  hence  those  who  once  flour- 
ished from  their  efforts  have  been  necessitated  to 
withdraw  from  the  respectable  field  of  frfr 
labours,  and  to  content  themselves  with  a  wrtteW 
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pittance  elsewhere.     City  warehouses  have  opened 
lew  departments,  and,  attracted  by  novelty,  and 
swayed  by  the  natural  love  of  change,  customers 
have  dropped  off,  and  no  new  names  are  added  to 
Did  ledgers.     The  worst  is,  there  is  no  inducement 
to  return  to  the  old  places  after  a  first  visit  to 
2\ty  show-rooms,  for  capital  has  made  them  the 
fountain-head  of  business  at  once,  and  no  expense 
is    spared    to  render  them  sufficiently  attractive. 
When  the  question  is  asked,  what  is  to  become  of 
an  industrious  class,  thrown  destitute  by  this  un- 
equal competition — "  Oh,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
with  them,*'  reply  capitalists ;  °  we  will  employ 
them,    and   give  them  good  wages,  too !"     Very 
good ;  but  some  have  grown  old  in  the  service, 
and  every  mistress  has  not  realised  sufficient,  upon 
which   to  retire  from  the  scene  of  her  labours, 
although  she  may  have  lived  a  life  of  toil,  and 
studied  thrift,  too.     Old  milliners  are  rejected ; 
their  long  experience  is  against  them.     They  have 
outlived  taste,  and  themselves  become  old-fashioned. 
So  says  the  city  manager,  as  he  twirls  his  per- 
fumed locks,  and  turns  away  to  admire  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  genius  in  the  millinery  department. 
What  frights  our  grandmothers  must  have  been, 
who  never  dreamt  of  changing  their  milliners  as 
they  themselves  got  older,  on  the  plea  of  anti- 
quated taste !      Old  milliners  are  pronounced  use- 
less now- a- days.    They  cannot  maintain  their  posi- 
tion as  mistresses,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  men 
milliners  will  not  take  them  for  servants— a  youth- 
ful face  is  more  attractive.    Formerly,  testimonials 
of  ability  guaranteed  an  engagement ;  now  a  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  taking  manners  are  the 
passports  into  favour.     Mothers,  mind  this  when 
you  send  out  your  young  daughters  to  seek  situa- 
tions ;  remember,  city  warehouses  present  tempta- 
tions that  did  not  exist  where  the  employed  were 
of  one  sex.     There  may  be  no  danger;  but  we 
think  when  female  employment  was  committed 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  sex  there  was 
less  risk  than  there  now  is  in  the  co-partnership 
that  at  present  exists,  where  promiscuous  meetings 
are  unavoidable.     Perhaps  the  public  benefit  by 
free  trade  and  universal  competition,  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting  that  female  trades  should  not 
be  left  to  female  operatives,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  too  old  to  learn  new  professions,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  would  fain  struggle  to  preserve  their 
former  respectability  without  the  aid  of  charity. 

Our  contributors  occupy  different  positions,  and 
therefore  they  take  different  views.  One  looks  on 
the  subject  as  a  man  convinced  already  that  the 
labour  market  is  supplied  may  be  expected  to  re- 
gard "  incomes."  The  other  sees  only  the  evils  of 
raan-millinery,  and  forgets  that  the  ladies  sewing- 
rooms  in  large  towus  were  recently  said  to  be 
slave-shops,  with  longer  hours  than  slop-ware- 
houses. She,  however,  points  out  an  evil  likely 
enough  to  be  increased  by  the  more  promiscuous 
employment  of  men  and  women  than  already 
wista.    Whatever  other  causes  may  be  assigned 


for  the  fact,  we  know  as  a  rule  that  whenever  it 
exists  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  as  in  rural  work, 
a  low  scale  of  morality  is  apparent  in  the  Regis- 
trar's returns.  The  agitation  in  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  field  of  female  labour  requires  to  be  carefully 
watched,  for  it  may  turn  into  a  movement  for  the 
reduction  of  male  labour,  and  therefore  of  the 
earnings  that  are  employed  for  the  support  of 
females.  The  establishment  of  female  printing- 
offices,  if  it  could  be  successful,  would  only  divert 
from  the  present  channels  the  money  paid  for  the 
composition  of  types.  It  could  not  add  to,  but 
must  certainly  diminish  the  money  paid  for  labour 
in  that  department.  At  present  we  believe  that  no 
other  money  is  more  generally  employed  in  the 
support  of  families  than  the  wages  of  compositors 
and  pressmen;  and  we  can  see  no  good  to  the 
numerous  female  society  connected  with  the  trade 
— as  the  daughters  and  the  wives  of  compositors 
— in  displacing  the  men  and  putting  the  women  to 
case.  We  want  at  case,  and  greatly  want,  a  gene- 
rally higher  class  of  men.  Money,  we  believe, 
would  be  saved  in  printing-offices  by  the  employ- 
ment of  better  educated  men  than  the  average  of 
persons  now  engaged  at  case,  whose  intelligence 
is  certainly  above  the  average  of  tradesmen,  but 
who  might  go  farther  in  educational  progress  with 
an  excellent  result  on  wages  and  work ;  but  this 
movement  proposes  the  employment  of  a  lower 
class  in  intellect,  for  it  is  not  supposed  that  many 
well  educated  ladies  will  compose  types.  In  the 
present  enthusiasm  for  female  employment,  and  we 
may  add  in  the  present  pressure  of  female  labour, 
very  well  educated  persons  may  try  the  new  open* 
ing  for  their  industry  and  skill ;  but  we  may  be 
assured  that  generally  more  trouble  would  arise 
with  proofs  if  the  trade  were  in  female  hands  than 
is  given  even  now,  and  the  trouble  is  quite  suffi- 
cient under  the  present  system.  This  trade  needs 
better  educated  apprentices  than  the  average  of 
the  boys  who  begin  life  under  a  very  bad  title  in 
printing-offices ;  but  it  will  not  procure  clever  and 
educated  lads  for  years  after  the  notion  gets  abroad 
that  girls  may  do,  and  will  do,  this  work  and  reduce 
its  wages.  We  are  certain  that  female  society 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  substitution  for  men  of 
women  in  composing  rooms,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  plan  will  ever  work  well.  Its  success 
would  be  a  considerable  calamity  to  the  working- 
classes  ;  and  the  attempt,  we  think,  cannot,  be 
successful.  Her  Majesty  is  set  down  as  a  friend 
and  patron  of  the  scheme ;  but  with  all  due  respect 
for  her  worth  we  claim  to  know  more  of  letter- 
press printing  than  is  known  by  the  Queen. 

During  this  demand  for  female  work  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  some  quarter  a  reason  for  the 
common  complaints  respecting  female  servants. 
Many  of  them  originate  with  unreasonable  people ; 
but  others  appear  to  be  well-founded,  and  to  come 
from  parties  by  no  means  over-bearing,  or  ready  to 
proclaim  their  difficulties  in  all  quarters. 

In  another  and  a  more  intellectual  department 
we  find  that  females  are  slipping  out  of  their 
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natural  employment.  The  education  of  their  sex 
should  be  conducted  by  them;  but  in  all  the 
"  colleges'*  for  young  ladies  we  notice  that  a  pre- 
ference is  given  to  male  teachers.  Higher  terms 
are  paid  to  the  music  master  than  to  the  music 
mistress ;  and  we  know  no  reason  for  this  fashion 
except  the  discreditable  reason  to  strong-minded 
females  that  they  cultivate  unwomanly  occupations 
for  their  proteges,  while  they  allow  their  friends  to 
fall  away  from  those  professions  in  which  they 
should  excel.  A  great,  and  natural,  and  noble 
field  for  female  industry  and  talent  is  neglected, 
while  females  press  into  trades  that  do  not  naturally 
belong  to  them. 

We  are  not  following  the  course  of  education  or 
the  classification  of  rank,  but  we  may  next  notice 
the  preference  given  to  good-looking  girls  in  to- 
bacconists' shops  and  at  public-house  bars — both 
injudicious  places  for  them ;  and  the  employment 
of  young  men  in  the  sale  of  baby-linen  and  haber- 
dashery as,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  but  improveable 
tendencies.  A  wide  field  of  employment  is  opened 
always  to  females  in  those  places  of  business  that 
are  frequented  by  their  own  sex,  unless  the  cus- 
tomers prefer  to  be  served  by  men. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  females  may  keep 
business  books  extremely  well  at  home,  in  their 
own  premises,  or  in  the  shops  of  near  relatives ; 
but  ladies  would  not  be  in  the  right  place  on 
'Change,  and  unless  they  aim  at  that  result,  and 
have  a  desire  to  dabble  in  shares,  and  walk  the 
stones  for  their  forenoon  exercise,  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  clerks  in  counting-houses,  unless  the 
next  generation  are  to  have  a  scarcity  of  business 
men,  and  the  substitution  of  many  business  women. 

All  these,  and  all  other  modes  of  correcting  an 
evil,  that  has  been  formed  by  our  system  of  emi- 
gration must  fail ;  except  in  committing  the  errors 
accomplished  by  the  tinker  whom  Burns  cele- 
brated, in  making  two  holes  while  mending  one 
in  the  old  tea  kettle.  We  can  never  repair  the 
evils  that  have  been  incurred.  The  disparity  of 
the  sexes,  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  colonies,  will 
be  removed  in  the  course  of  nature ;  unless  it  be 
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annually  increased,  by  the  emigration  of  nils 
without  females ;  but  the  former  go  without  tk 
latter  only  because  they  cannot  keep  themseks. 
Young  men  would  prefer  generally  to  be  married 
men  ere  they  went  to  colonise,  or  they  would  son 
be  married,  if  female  emigration  were  free,  in  good 
ships  under  good  management,  and  with  feask 
supervision.      Many  supporters  of   the  cry  fe 
female  employment  sneer  at  the  demand  for  tke 
franchise  to  all  males,  or  even  to  the  great  majority 
of  males.    They  know  that  a  Parliament  re-eleetei 
by  all  the  community  would  not  represent  capital 
alone,  but  capital  and  labour  mixed ;  and,  wist- 
ever  other  processes  may  be  devised  as  make-shifts, 
no  other  remedy  will  afford  a  complete  core  for 
social  evils  except  a  complete  suffrage.    Legal*- 
tors  may  know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  but  it 
pinches  neither  them  nor  their  constituents,  ad 
so  they  allow  it  to  squeeze  the  unhappy  people 
who  have  no  votes.     Universal   suffrage  votU 
make  the  colonial  land  pay  for  free  bridges  betweea 
the  home  country  and  the  colonies ;  free,  at  least, 
for  married  females  and  their  children.    It  woeM 
aid  families  of  good  character  in  building  their 
colonial  homes  and  tilling  their  colonial  lands,  vo- 
der a  mortgage  to  the  State,  and  gain  two  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  loans.    The  first  of  these 
schemes  would  secure  us  from  any  cry  for  female 
employment,  and  the  second  of  them  would  pro- 
vide against  the  sufferings  among  the  materials  of 
plenty,  which  we  believe  are  at  this  moment  being 
endured  by  many  industrious  persons  in  some  of 
the  more  distant  colonics,  where  there  are  fields 
waiting  to  be  tilled,  hands  ready  to  cultivate  then; 
but  no  capital  to  begin  the  work.     The  men  are 
like  the  miller  who  has  corn  to  grind  and  nmcbiflerf 
to  grind  it,  but  he  has  no  power  to  move  tie 
wheels.     Capital  is  the  steam,  or  the  water,  or  the 
wind — useless  in  itself ;  but  rendering  all  produc- 
tive that,  without  it,  is  useless  too.    Universal 
suffrage  will  find  a  remedy  for  female  employment, 
and  we  shall  never  be  out  of  difficulties  until  taat 
reform  or  an  equivalent  be  obtained. 
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What  did  the  dear  mother  say  unto  me  P 

So  jolly  and  fat,  and  debonair  she  ! 

The  man  that  would  with  my  daughter  settle, 

0,  he  must  be  a  man  of  true  metal ; 

And  no  one  shall  ever  my  daughter  wed, 

Unless  his  wooing  is  thus  well  sped ! 

O  mother,  dear  mother,  tell  unto  me, 
Is  a  gold-lined  pouch  the  metal  for  thee  P 
Is  the  close-clenched  grasp  of  a  hand  of  iron 
That  which  would  best  thy  child  environ  P 
Should  a  copper  face  and  a  brassy  brow 
Over  that  fair  form  scowl  or  glow  P 


Would  a  brain  of  lead  and  a  heart  of  steel 
For  thy  dear  daughter  best  think  and  feel? 

0  mother,  dear  mother,  I  have  no  ore,  ' 
But  an  oar  which  shall  row  life's  bark  to  shore. 
My  only  metal  is  mettle  of  mind, 

To  battle  the  tyrants  of  human  kind. 

1  have  neither  silver  nor  gold  to  show, 
Save  love*s  golden  arrow  and  silver  bow. 
My  soul  shall  coin  a  bright  wedding  locket, 
And  I'm  rich  with  a  heart  within  my  pocket. 
Then  mother,  dear  mother,  thy  child  give  me, 
And  my  love  shall  her  gold  and  silver  be ! 

Goodwt*  Brno*. 
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Commoh  things  are  the  most  marvellous 
things,  as  common  sense  is  the  best  gift  in  life 
for  man  or  woman.  I  am  thinking  of  the  life 
that  now  is  and  the  matters  that  concern  it — 
of  the  journey,  and  not  of  the  home ;  not  of 
the  rest,  but  of  the  road.  In  all  that  makes 
for  the  pilgrims  comfort  and  success,  by  the 
way,  common  sense  is  better  than  genius.  It 
achieves  more,  and  grasps  harder,  all  that  it 
holds.  So  the  common  earth  is  incalculably 
more  precious  than  diamond  dust  or  rubies, 
a  good  black  loam  is  fer  more  valuable  than 
nuggets  of  gold  or  plates  of  silver.  The  soil 
we  aig,  and  plough,  and  tread,  is  a  common 
and  marvellously  rich  thing.  Let  the  plough- 
man think  a  moment — a  moment  will  suffice 
to  teach  him,  if  he  thinks  rightly,  that  he 
labours  among  more  valuable  materials  than 
the  goldsmith. 

More  endowments,  foundations,  and  prizes 
liave  been  established  for  the  production  of 
works  on  natural  theology  than  on  any  other 
subject ;  and  they  have  failed  to  yield  popular 
treatises.  The  reason  of  the  failure  is  obvious 
to  those  who  reinember  that  the  authors, 
either  from  education,  or  the  fear  of  educa- 
tion, argue  by  routine.  They  employ  learned 
expressions  and  words  of  four  syllables,  and 
their  readers  believe  that  their  pages  are  all 
right ;  but  they  will  not  follow  the  a  priori 
and  the  a  posteriorly  the  objective  and  the 
subjective,  through  all  the  mist  of  verbiege 
that  a  clever  man  is  capable  of  producing 
from  a  dictionary  and  a  vocabulary.  A  plain 
style  on  the  topic  will  not  pay,  because  people 
believe  that  they  must  have  a  high  argument 
or  a  profound  argument.  They  must  get 
something  mathematical  or  metaphysical,  and 
that  they  want ;  but,  therefore,  it  is  needless 
that  what  they  get  should  be  unintelligible. 
The  idea  has  got  possession  of  the  writers  on 
the  subject  that  they  must  either  soar  high 
or  sink  deep.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  there- 
fore true ;  but  the  high  may  be  clear  and  the 
profound  may  be  solid,  and  if  public  instruc- 
tors will  either  dig  down  or  fly  up  out  of 
hearing,  knowledge,  or  sight,  they  may  just 
as  wisely  save  their  labour,  for  what  better  is 
the  world  of  all  their  care  in  thinking  and  toil 
in  working?  A  common  error  has  crept  into 
society  regarding  a  numerous  class  of  stu- 
dents ;  for  all  authors  must  be  students  to 
the  end  of  their  works.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  should  be  dull.  It  seems  almost  a  scan- 
dal if  they  be  not  heavy.  Yet  there  is  no 
argument  worthy  of  being  employed  that  may 
not  be  clearly  stated.  If  it  be  not  expressed 
clearly  the  arguer  wants  the  qualification 
necessary  for  the  work,  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge necessary,  and  is  stumbling  when  he 


should  walk  straight,  or  not  try  to  walk.  As 
indeed  authors  are  men,  and  men  are  slaves 
to  custom,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  write 
heavy  books  on  natural  theology,  all  such 
books  will  be  heavy  while  the  authors  fear 
to  be  singular,  or  may  find  it  easier  not  to 
be  singular. 

The  technical  phraseology  employed  on  this 
service  is  suggestive  of  all  that  we  have  to 
expect.  The  argument  is  divided  into  two 
parts — one  is  called  a  priori,  and  the  other 
the  a  posteriori  department.  The  a  priori  is 
misnamed,  and  there  can  be  no  such  argu- 
ment as  is  implied  by  the  title.  Books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  full  of  deep 
thoughts,  but  each  idea  was  founded  on 
something  that  we  have  learned  and  know, 
and  belonging  to  the  a  posteriori  argument,  in 
the  strict  interpretation  of  words.  A  man 
can  never  separate  himself  from  his  know- 
ledge. He  may  try  to  stand  on  another  point 
of  view  from  his  own  position,  and  suppose 
how  he  should  think  in  other  circumstances ; 
but  he  has  not  separated  himself  from  ac- 
quired knowledge,  for  that  alone  enables  him 
to  comprehend  the  existence  of  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  effect  of  any  class  of  circum- 
stances on  any  class  of  minds ;  or  even  that 
minds  can  think,  that  there  is  any  thought  in 
existence.  He  raises  a  fabric  on  his  know- 
ledge of  existing  facts  and  powers ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  an  a  posteriori  fabric,  founded  in, 
built  with,  roofed  with,  and  furnished  by  ex- 
periences and  facts  learned  in  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  meaning  attached  to  words 
we  contend  at  the  beginning  for  the  existence 
of  only  one  argument,  like  a  cedar  tree  with 
many  branches  and  many  roots.  An  argu- 
ment composed  of  anything  mope  aerial  than 
experiences,  facts,  and  reasons  formed  by 
them,  would  be  a  construction  separated  from 
the  world— an  imagination  that  might  be  very 
pretty  and  very  talented,  but  could  not  sup- 
port anything,  because  it  could  not  support 
itself.  The  closest  resemblance  to  it  in  nature 
is  a  balloon,  which  we  may  construct,  All,  and 
float,  and  yet  not  guide.  In  sober  reality 
there  cannot  be;  neither  is  there,  nor  ever 
will  be,  any  such  argnment — for  the  most 
weird-like  and  the  wildest  ideas  of  a  poet  are 
not  creations  of  his  fancy,  but  of  his  ideality 
working  his  experiences  into  grotesque  shapes. 
A  man  may  certainly  imagine  something  that 
he  has  not  seen,  but  it  will  be  taken  out  of 
materials  which  he  has  seen.  That  fact 
will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  those  parties  who 
make  up  demonstrations  of  great  truthe  on 
good  grounds,  and  give  them  an  erroneous 
name.  They  may  ask,  "  What  is  there  in  a 
■'name?"  and  we  reply,  that  what  there  may 
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be  we  do  not  always  know,  but  always  there  should 
be  accuracy  and  truth  in  the  name,  clear  aud  dis- 
tinct statements  in  the  work. 

Metaphysical  works  have  frequently  the  elements 
of  sleep  to  the  readers  of  their  pages.  Dr.  Brown's 
"Lectures  on  the  Mind"  have  been  recommended 
to  many  students,  and  they  have  been  repelled  by 
some  sagacious  persons,  because  they  considered 
his  style  rather  "  light"  for  the  subject.  The  lec- 
turer conveyed  his  arguments  and  his  thoughts  in 
remarkably  lucid  statements,  and  he  cast  round 
them  the  charms  of  eloquence,  recommending  them 
thereby  even  to  careless  readers ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  work  is  deemed  an  objection  by  those  who 
require  repulsive  features  in  learning.  They  do 
not  consider  the  mountain  so  steep  as  it  should  be, 
and  they  would  remove  any  help,  or  rail,  or  seat 
that  others  have  erected  in  the  upward  way.  They 
recommend  a  useless  waste  of  muscle  and  strength, 
which  should  be  husbanded  and  saved  to  the  utter- 
most, for  the  path  of  knowledge  must  always  be  a 
via  dolorosa  to  many  minds,  and  all  our  ingenuity 
should  be  employed  to  clear  and  lighten  the  road. 

The  older  authors  in  "  natural  theology"  pre- 
sented to  their  readers  often  a  more  useful  argu- 
ment than  is  pursued  by  many  among  the  moderns. 
The  latter  differ  from  their  predecessors  in  illustra- 
tion and  style  more  than  in  their  proofs  or  their 
reasoning ;  but  nothing  has  been  produced  in  latter 
times  clearer  and  stronger  than  works  a  century 
old.  A  necessity  exists  for  a  new  treatment  of 
these  subjects  on  one  side,  for  we  have  a  new  mode 
of  treatment  on  the  other,  and  a  new  class  of 
students.  In  former  times  natural  theology  meant 
an  examination  into  evidence  apparent  in  nature 
for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  and 
a  continuous  over-ruling  of  events  by  His  Provi- 
dence. Future  inquiries  will  oarry  its  application 
still  further,  for  to  the  extent  named  a  Deist  might 
go — while  the  inquirer  had  the  companionship  of 
Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  and  all  Pagans.  Even  the 
employment  of  arguments  from  nature  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  did  not  alter  materially 
that  position ;  for  if  common  Deists  rejected  that 
fact,  many  heathen  people  followed  the  truth.  This 
manner  of  putting  the  case  secured  a  division  of 
labour,  and  was  so  far  advantageous.  An  exami- 
nation of  natural  theology  involved  no  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  revelation.  The  two  stndies  were 
held  entirely  separate.  Gradually  this  order  faded 
away,  and  the  verity  of  revelation  will  ultimately 
be  supported  by  the  things  visible. 

Three  revelations  have  been  given  to  mankind 
— one  contained  in  Scripture,  a  second  in  history, 
a  third  in  nature.  The  historical  is  less  decided 
than  its  companions,  and  incomplete.  Probably  we 
should  not  trace  its  footmarks  if  it  were  alone : 
certainly  we  could  not  trace  its  purpose.  It  exists 
in  a  half-formed  state,  and  tbat  state  might  inter- 
fere with  its  utility  if  it  were  companionless  and 
unsupported.  The  first  family  of  mankind  could 
not  have  read  a  word  of  the  historical  develope- 
ment  or  revelation.    It  had  all  to  be  written  by 


them.  They  had  only  commenced  to  make  history 
— for  men  are  compelled  to  write  tbat  revdatkxL 
So  far,  indeed,  as  Providential  arrangements  be- 
came  historical,  the  early  men  might  soon  hare 
learned  them ;  but  in  a  short  period  the  two  cur- 
rents separated,  and  we  can  now  see  Providence 
superintending  individual  and  national  events,  and 
watching  over  natural  requirements  and  works  lie 
two  great  rivers  which  meet  and  long  float  down- 
wards side  by  side,  forming  one  stream,  with 
scarcely  mixed  waters.  So  float  together  the 
currents  of  Providence  in  the  histories  of  ow 
home  and  of  our  race. 

Some  thinkers  or  writers  may  consider  the  his- 
torical current  improperly  named  a  revelation ;  and 
the  case  gives  no  cause  for  quarreling  over  names, 
for  the  same  effects  follow  the  recognition  either 
as  a  distinct  process  or  as  an  accumulative  support 
to  complete  communications. 

The  revelation  of  nature  consists  of  innumerable 
facts  which  are,  in  one  sense,  incomplete,  for  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  being  continually  enlarged. 
They  may  be  complete  in  themselves,  while  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend  them.     A  person   engaged 
in  the  study  of  electricity  two  hundred  years  ago 
would  have  only  a  contracted  idea  of  its  purposes : 
and  we  have  no  right  to  consider  our  knowledge 
of    its    powers    fully    expanded.       One    person 
existed  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  in  Scot- 
land who  had  gone  far  into  the  secrets  of  electrical 
agency,  but  bis  name  is  unknown.     A  contribu- 
tion to  a  magazine  that  was  certainly  printed  more 
than  a  century  since,  proves  the  accuracy  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  writer ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  more  than  announce  the  facts.     His  state- 
ment probably  excited  an  incredulous  smile  among 
the  learned  of  his  time,  and  we  are  right  in  saying 
that  their  knowledge  of  electricity  was  incomplete. 
Our  own  is  also  incomplete ;  and  in  that  sense  the 
revelation  of  nature  has  yet  to  be  completed.     In 
another  meaning  of  the  phrase  we  must  consider  it 
incomplete.     New  continents  are  growing  under 
the  waters ;  submarine  telegraphs  are  modern  in- 
ventions, and  they  have  not  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful ;  but  already  in  one  part  of  the  southern 
ocean   an  inconvenience  has  been  encountered, 
where  the  cable  rests  on  coral.     The  electricians 
have  not  met  the  inconvenience  which  has  been 
naturally  feared,  for  they  expected  that  the  cable 
might  be  chafed  or  cut  on  the  coral ;  but  that  has 
not  occurred,  perhaps  because  only  a  gentle  cur- 
rent ripples  over  the  beds  where  the  coral  labourer 
builds  and  works.     Hatred  does  not  kill  the  cable, 
but  love  clasps  it  and  uses  it  up.     The  strange 
substance  resting  on  the  buildings  beneath  the  sea 
is  annexed  or  incorporated  and  inveigled  into  the 
general  structure.     A  few  years  hence  the  cables 
will  be  built  into  the  coral  and  be  immovable. 
No  power  will  be  able  to  tear  them  out  and  up, 
for  they  will  be  dovetailed  into  the  foundation  of 
continents.     Faults  may  occur  in  the  insulation 
of  the  wires,  but  they  will  not  be  mended,  for  they 
will  not  be  reached.    It  is  a  new  and  unforeseen 
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difficulty,  although  it  may  carry  its  own  remedy, 
and  the  coral  close  lightly  oyer  and  protect  the 
cable.  The  results  of  this  undergrowth  to  tele- 
graphing has  no  connection  with  this  subject,  bat 
its  existence  indicates  continuous  changes  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  not  less  important,  perhaps, 
than  the  changes  proceeding  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture. The  "  revelation  '*  of  nature  expands  per- 
petually. 

A  similar  progression  belongs  not  to  the  written 
word,  bnt  to  its  appreciation  and  application.     Its 
adaptability  to  society  in  all  its  stages,  its  immense 
influence  over  mankind,  and  the  widening  claims 
drawn  from  it  on  the  hearers  or  readers  indicate 
a  certain  description  of  growth  not  in  the  letters, 
for  they  are  fixed — not  on  the  spirit,  for  it  con- 
tinueth   "to   make  alive;'*   but   in   the  lessons 
learned  from  the  letters.     Many  good  men  have 
held  slave-owning  to  be  a  scriptural  institution. 
Many  men  in  the  southern  States  of  America  con- 
aider   slavery  a  Biblical  system.     The  8cripture 
has  expanded  on  that  subject  to  the  eyes  of  others, 
as  to  a  multitude  the  sun  seems  to  move.     The 
sun  does  move,  but  not  as  they  suppose ;  and  the 
Bible  is  a  fixed  book ;  but  in  attracting  men  and 
moving  them,  it  seems  itself  to  grow  and  widen 
out. 

There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  nothing 
appears  to  be  entirely  complete  and  finished.  In 
one  of  the  Revelations  men  are  deceived  by  ap- 
pearance ;  yet  to  them  the  result  is  nearly  the  same 
as  if  the  appearance  were  correct.  Over  them 
and  their  institutions  the  Bible  gathers  in  the  pas- 
sage of  generations,  fresh  and  new  influence.  Its 
struggle  is  not  without  ebbings  and  flowings.  It 
is  not  a  graduated  and  steady  growth,  but  it  has 
expanded  far  in  the  extent  of  its  influence  and  the 
nature  of  its  power,  since  Wycliffe  began  to  trans- 
late its  chapters  for  the  use  of  English  readers. 
Wycliffe's  services  to  England  and  Europe  have 
met  only  small  recognition  among  his  successors ; 
jet  he  stands  at  the  fountain  and  spring  of  the 
reformation  in  advance  far  of  Luther,  even  of 
Huss. 

An  expansion  of  the  Scripture  over  an  increased 
number  of  men  and  a  wider  surface  would  not  infer 
an  expansion  of  its  nature.  That  is  a  different 
but  a  kindred  subject.  As  men  find  that  it  fulfils 
its  own  predictions  they  naturally  seek  deeper  hold 
in  its  other  statements.  They  obtain  a  more  rigid 
examination,  and  are  found  to  be  not  only  accordant 
with  civilisation  and  progress,  but  the  absolute 
charter  of  progression.  The  Radical  reformer  of 
abuses  in  church  or  in  state  can  find  no  better 
Charter  than  is  written  to  his  hand  in  a  book 
wherewith  he  may  have  been  familiar  from  infJhcy. 
This  book  that  accorded  well  with  the  reformation 
of  society  in  the  darkest  age  is  the  pioneer  of 
further  improvement  in  the  present  period  in  the 
most  enlightened  states.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
compare  this  century  with  early  centuries  in  an 
examination  of  the  expansive  power  possessed  by 
(he  Scriptures.    The  world,  as  it  exists,  furnishes 


a  complete  illustration  of  mankind  in  all  circum- 
stances from  the  deepest  depression  to  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  our  race.  The  serf  and  the 
serf-owner,  the  slave  and  the  slave  proprietor,  the 
King  of  Dahomy,  his  Amazons,  his  priests,  his 
male  soldiers,  and  their  victims  would  all  find  the 
scriptures,  if  they  would  take  them,  the  best  guide 
in  their  circumstances ;  as  the  scriptures  are  the 
best  guide  of  our  own  people,  of  any  constitutional 
people,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  until  the  most 
complete  franchises  be  obtained,  and  for  ever  and 
ever  afterwards,  while  time  endures  being  not  only 
the  guide  to  franchises,  but  how  to  use  them.  In 
the  next  century  Bible-readers  will  wonder  how 
excellent  men  of  the  present  day  called  all  their 
neighbours  beloved  brethren,  and  yet  insisted,  while 
believing  the  scriptures,  that  these  excellent 
brethren  should  be  perpetual  strangers  in  the  gate, 
permitted  to  live  within,  but  not  to  exercise  in- 
fluence over  the  state;  exactly  as  we  marvel  in  our 
time  how  our  fathers  could  have  read  and  re- 
verenced "  the  Bible,"  and  yet  upheld  the  slave 
trade ;  or  how  men  of  whose  honest  sincerity  in 
company  with  a  blind  prejudice  no  doubt  need  to 
be  entertained,  now  read  and  reverence  the  Bible 
at  the  present  day,  yet  uphold  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  The  words  of  the  Bible  continue 
the  same,  but  their  power  depends  on  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  read;  and  in  whatever  way  we 
explain  the  fact,  it  stands  visible  that  even  the  re- 
velation which  is  complete  in  itself  can  never  have 
been  rightly  considered  complete  in  its  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  readers,  or  in  its 
influence  over  those  who  accepted  it  generally  with 
reverence. 

It  is  strange  that  any  rational  man  should  re- 
quire to  guard  himself  against  probable  misconcep- 
tion, and  an  unhappy  alliance  with  the  errors  or 
the  expansion  and  growth  of  opinions  prepos- 
terously styled  rationalism,  by  those  even  who  do 
not  entertain  them.  Two  commodities  exist  under 
this  title,  having  no  more  right  to  it  than  have 
many  substances  sold  in  shops  to  the  title  under 
which  they  appear  in  sale  bills  and  ledgers.  Ra- 
tionalism  is  a  quality  that  all  men  should  cultivate ; 
but  these  opinions  now  called  rationalistic  have 
nothing  rational  in  them  except  the  name.  The 
natural  department  of  this  irrational  system  is 
occupied  with  absurdities,  and  follies,  and  baseless 
speculations  that  are  quite  equal  in  credulity  to  the 
faith  in  brownies  and  fairies  that  distracted  the 
believers  in  friars,  but  neither  so  intellectual  nor 
so  accordant  with  truth.  Fairies  were  mythical 
shadows  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  "  The  angels  of 
the  Lord  encamp  around  those  who  fear  Him,"  is 
a  truth  which  was  always  taught,  and  ever  believed, 
but  has  come  more  into  recognition  at  the  present 
time  than  in  any  period  since  the  second  or  the 
third  century  of  Christianity.  It  was  diluted  and 
forgotten  in  part,  while  represented  by  the  hosts 
of  good  spirits  in  green  and  red  and  all  colours 
that  glanced  before  our  ancestors'  eyes  in  dark 
nights  and  dim  woods,  in  temptation  or  trial,  when 
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tbe  storm  fell  on  the  earth,  and  the  waters  and 
winds  rose  as  men's  hearts  sank  before  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  floods  of  the  river ;  or  even 
when  only  a  good  stroke  of  work  had  to  be  done, 
and  a  kindly-hearted  brownie  might  be  expected 
to  give  his  help.  These  superstitions  and  tradi- 
tions were  all  odd  and  strange  beliefs,  which 
mingled  tbe  materialistic  and  the  spiritual  most 
incongruously ;  but  they  were  not  so  degrading, 
and  they  were  not  so  far  from  truth  as  the  "  en- 
lightened*' ideas  respecting  our  origin,  circulated 
in  costly  volumes  during  recent  years,  by  authors 
whose  Adam  and  Eve  were  frogs,  formed  from 
slime  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  with  a  dash  of  elec- 
tricity, and  in  which,  from  gratitude  for  their 
descent,  their  progeny  for  centuries,  or  millen- 
niums, or  millionenniums  wallowed.  At  last  a  frog 
or  frogess— or  both  may  have  been  required — 
became  a  little  better  than  other  animals  of  the 
same  origin,  and  they  pushed  out  of  the  slime, 
and  became  rats,  or  squirrels,  or  something  else, 
while  others  degenerated  at  the  same  time  into 
eels,  and  progressed  upwards  to  serpents  after 
their  first  decadence.  In  the  same  manner,  by 
"  energising,"  the  sons  and  daughters  of  slime,  sun, 
and  electricity  pushed  on  to  oats  and  dogs,  horses 
and  lions,  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  :  some 
of  them  preferred  the  air,  and  "  energised'*  in  that 
atmosphere  until  tbey  got  the  feathers  and  pinions 
that  they  wanted,  and  soared  on  wings.  Others 
loved  the  waters,  and  by  "  energising"  turned  their 
frontal  protuberances  into  fins.  Their  internal 
structure  grew  to  suit  the  water,  and,  as  they 
desired,  so  they  were  enabled  to  swim.  Thus  all 
creatures  began ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
origins  of  life  may  not  have  occurred,  and  one  bit 
of  slime  may  not  have  been  turned  into  a  bird,  a 
second  into  a  serpent,  and  a  third  into  something 
else.  Our  irrationalistio  authorities  are  unable  to 
condescend  upon  particulars,  ouly  we  all  ascended 
from  something  very  low ;  the  sun  was  our  father  : 
he  is  high  enough  ;  but  mud  was  our  mother,  ar.d 
we  should  be  humble.  During  the  past  summer 
another  work  was  published  on  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies, which  excited  a  furor.  Daniel  or  Dirwan  was 
come  to  judgment,  and  men  should  see  at  once 
what  they  were..  The  volume  excited  more  of  a 
"  fuss'*  than  a  sensation ;  for,  after  it  was  read, 
behold,  nothing  was  found  there !  The  author  had 
strung  together  a  large  number  of  no  tab  ilia  in 
natural  history,  such  as  ware  to  be  found  abounding 
in  the  file  of  the  Dumfries  Courier  some  years 
since,  when  it  was  a  depot  concerning  the  wonders 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world ;  and  he  had 
added  certain  opinions,  dimly  indicated,  indeed,  as 
became  phantoms  without  any  material  of  their  own 
to  stand  upon ;  but  all  these  volumes  leave  the 
matter  where  they  found  it,  and  the  origin  of 
species  exactly  as  mankind  have  believed  of  them- 
selves for  ages,  founding  on  common  sense  which 
is  something :  on  a  long  experience  now  which  is 
not  despicable  :  on  the  traditions  of  barbarous  and 
elassio  nations  making  the  largest  quantity  of  in- 


dependent evidence  existing  for  any  opinion:  isdn 
the  revelation  which,  expressed  by  Moses  in  inspired 
language,  had,  nevertheless,  as  to  its  leading  state- 
ments, been  common  knowledge  to  the  patriarchs 
of  all  nations  and  races. 

The  rationalists  who  deal  with  Scripture  ban 
no  more  sensible  mode  of  urging  their  opinions 
than  their  friends,  the  "  naturals,*'  and  no  reader 
can  ever   fix  or  settle  their  views.     Sometimes 
people  call  these  speculations  Germanism,  and  they 
have  been  largely  imported  from  that  land.    Their 
object  seems  to  be  the  transformation  of  all  Scrip- 
ture into  a  mythical  symbolism,  in  which  even 
reader  would  grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  havitg 
not  only  the  liberty  of  inquiry,  but  of  interpreta- 
tion.    A  man  would  be  justified  in  reading  Scrip- 
ture according  to  his  "  inner  light,*'  which  is  their 
technical  term  for  conscience.     Some  of  the  school 
speak  of  inspiration  as  a  miracle,  and  miracles  ts 
not  to  be  believed ;  but  they  allow  to  all  men  sons 
kind  of  spiritual  inspiration,  especially  to  men  of 
genius,  among  whom  they  necessarily  reckon  them- 
selves.    As  in  all  similar  cases  for  the  rejection  of 
one    miracle,  they  require  the  supposition  of  a 
myriad.     Surely  it  is  not  less  a  miracle  to  discover 
the  truth  to  each  individual  soul  by  a  process  of 
enlightenment  than  it  was  by  the  same  process  to 
diffuse  it  over  the  minds  af  the  Biblical  authors— 
a  comparatively  small  company.     The  power  that 
inspired    Isaiah    could    inspire   Dr.   Temple,  of 
Rugby,  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  it,  hot 
there  is  none,  not  the  slightest ;  for  Dr.  Temple, 
as  he  stands,  is  sufficiently  inspired,  according  to 
his  own  opinion.     That  power  could   inspire  t 
hundred  million  of  individuals  quite  as  readilj  as 
one   hundred ;  and  in.  one    respect   the  miracle 
would  be  no  greater  in  the  hundred  million  of 
minds  than  on  a  single  mind ;  but  there  is  never  is 
miracles  any  profusion  of  force.     The  act  required 
is  done,  and  no  more  is  done  than  the  object 
wanted.     The  essayists  of  the  Church  of  EngM 
in  absolutely  displacing  Scripture,  have  adopted  the 
idea  that  each  man  has  an  internal  revelation  for 
his  own  use.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  explain 
why  men   stumble    over    the    special  revelation 
through  a  few  minds  who  hold  themselves,  and 
almost  every   other  person,  to  be  inspired.   If 
they  can  walk  over  the  difficulties  in  the  latter 
case,  they  should  experience  no  trouble  with  the 
former. 

The  essays  and  reviews  of  seven  of  these  gentle- 
men published  by  Parker  and  Son,  of  London,  las' 
summer,  have  not  produced  Any  action  by  tAetf 
bishops ;  although  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
censure  any  person  in  that  church  for  any  opinion, 
however  odd  and  unscriptural,  if  these  seven  bre- 
thren in  error  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  qiite 
sufficient  in  this  place  at  present  to  say  that  the 
true  progressive  Bystem  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  progressive  rationalism  of  th«# 
people — better  call  it  henceforward  irrationaliso. 
Their  progression  is  downwards — the  other  is  on- 
wards, upwards.     Their  progress  dishonours;* 
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right  progression  puts  honour  on  the  written  word. 
"Rationalism  mast  be  good.     Reason  is  given  by 
God  ;  reason  is  the  grandest  distinction  between 
man  and  beast.     No  mau  can  o? enralne  reason ; 
and  if  one  man  asks  me  to  believe  anything  con- 
trary to  my  reason,  1  do  not  obey.     If  another 
asks  me  to  believe  something  incomprehensible  by 
my  reason,  I  ask  for  proof.     I  do  not  reject  his 
request  because  my  reason  does  not  comprehend 
every  part  of  the  subject.    With  equal  discretion 
as  would  be  displayed  in  that  case,  I  might  decline 
to  believe  in  myself.     Reason  tells  roe  that  this 
wheat  somehow  becomes  blood,  and  bones,  and 
flesh.     It  is  a  strange  metamorphosis  of  daily  food 
into    the  different  parts  of  a  living  structure. 
Reason  asserts  and  believes,  but  cannot  compre- 
hend the  change.    We  will  find,  by  looking  into 
common  things,  that  reason  every  day,  every  hour, 
and  oftener  perhaps,  is  acting  on  and  believing 
matters  that  it  cannot  comprehend.     These  com- 
roou  things  are  not  opposed  to  reason ;  but  man- 
kind have  not  mastered  them  yet.     I  have  heard 
of  rationalistic  farmers  who  have  cultivated  their 
minds  into  a  belief  of  nothing  that  they  did  not 
understand.    It  is  spring,  and  they  have  a  quantity 
of  seeds  that  would  bring  them  money,  or,  better 
still,  sustain  their  lives.     They  take  these  dead 
and  ripened  seeds,  and  at  some  expense,  pains,  and 
trouble,  sink  them  in  the  earth,  to  rot  there,  and 
assuredly  they  do  rot,  and  become  entirely  useless, 
valueless,  worthless.    By  and  by  the  briard  covers 
the  clod,  and  the  fields  grow  green  with  May,  and 
then  they  turn  yellow  to  the  harvest.     The  ra- 
tionalistic farmers  cannot  comprehend  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  they  believe  in  it,  have  faith  that  they 
will  recover  their  seed  with  interest,  have  buried 
them  in  confidence  of  their  future  resurrection ; 
and  they  would  be  very  irrational  farmers  and  men 
if  they  deferred  their  sowing  until  their  reason 
comprehended  the  entire  process  of  the  seed  in  the 
earth.     Something  has  been  written  in  a  previous 
paragraph  respecting  spiritual  existences  and  in- 
fluences that  concern  themselves   in  men    and 
women,   mere  daily  avocations,  dangers,  tempta- 
tions, and  trials.   No  reason  exists  for  confounding 
that  belief  with  modern  spirit-rapping  and  table- 
turning. 

Although  popular  periodicals  lend  their  pages 
to  mischievous  and  systematic  delusions  on  this 
grotesque  subject,  it  is  no  less  foolish  because  their 
conductors  make  fools  of  themselves,  if  that  pro- 
cess had  to  be  gone  through  recently,  and  had  not 
been  done  effectually  of  "  fore-time."  There  is 
method  in  their  fo&y.  It  pays;  anything  very 
extravagant  pays.  As  to  spirits,  if  those  who 
wheel  around  tables  and  write  inexplicable  charac- 
ters, and  enter  into  very  silly  conversations,  be 
bad,  idle,  wicked — we  had  better  not  have  any 
business  with  them.  If  they  be  good  spirits  they 
will  influence  and  interest  us  in  a  different  manner, 
without  the  materialistic  machinery  that  Milton, 
with  a  poet's  license,  told  his  readers  that  the 
angels  used. 


The  opinion  that  good  and  bad  spirits  have 
access  to  the  minds  of  men  by  some  powers  that 
we  do  not  comprehend,  is  not  irrational,  and  it  is 
scriptural.  Moreover,  if  men  were  honest  they 
would  not  entirely  deny  what  they  often  ieel. 
That  doctrine,  however,  has  not  the  slightest  com* 
munity  with  the  modern  opinions  diffusely  and  per- 
severingly  scattered  through  society,  as  if  a  spirit 
had  necessarily  some  greater  connection  with  a 
round  table  than  with  an  old  chest  of  drawers  or 
a  bed-post.  Always  as  men  force  their  path 
nearer  truth  on  any  subject,  a  strange  and  sub- 
terranean opposition  gets  up  to  it,  now  in  one 
shape,  now  in  another — sometimes  droll,  at  others 
malevolent — occasionally  silly. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  natural  theology  as  a 
science  apart  from  the  readings  of  history,  that  is 
Providence,  and  from  Scripture,  it  seems  a  better 
plan  to  take  them  all  together  and  consider,  how 
they  become  mutually  helpful  and  serviceable  in 
the  light  of  common  things.  That  is  my  present 
objeet — not  to  be  served  by  hard  doctrines  and 
words,  but  by  common  sense  applied  to  common 
things. 

Good  air  is  a  common  thing,  the  most  common  in 
all  the  world,  and  the  most  necessary.  Men  may 
live  for  a  long  period  without  drink  or  without 
food,  but  they  cannot  live  for  many  minutes  with- 
out comparatively  good  air.  They  contrive  fre- 
quently to  make  it  worse  than  it  is  found  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  still  it  must  be  capable  of 
supporting  life,  or  the  alternative,  death,  follows. 
It  is  quite  true  that  men  partially  poison  the  air 
which  they  breathe  in  many  situations,  and  shorten 
life ;  and  equally  true  that  their  neglect  of  many 
districts  has  produced  a  poisoned  atmosphere  de- 
structive to  health ;  for  the  world  was  made  for 
active  and  not  for  idle  men.  Therefore,  continuous 
changes  and  mingling  of  the  elements  in  the  atmo- 
sphere are  necessary ;  for  although  the  globe  was 
originally  placed  in  pure  air,  long  ere  now  it  would 
have  been  uninhabitable,  except  for  processes  that 
renew  or  sustain  atmospheric  qualities. 

The  air  we  breathe  consists  of  several  elements 
that  require  peouliar  care  in  their  combiuation. 
All  mankind,  and  all  other  animals  that  live  in  the 
air,  would  die  from  a  casual  deficiency  or  surplus 
of  one  among  its  constituent  parts.  Air  is  needed 
more  frequently  than  bread  or  water,  yet  if  bread 
and  water  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of 
poisons,  necessary  in  a  proper  combination  to  sup- 
port  the  existence  of  all  who  live,  but  sure  to  kill 
down  men  in  a  moment  if  these  elements  were 
taken  out  of  one  proportion,  we  should  all  live  in 
a  state  of  great  anxiety  concerning  the  attainments 
and  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  mixing  them. 
Not  one  single  shrewd  atheist  who  ever  lived 
would  have  left  the  mixture  of  the  dough  he  was 
to  eat  in  that  case  to  chance.  He  would  have  de- 
manded skill  in  all  the  processes  of  the  bread  an  d 
water  producers.  He  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied to  know  that  originally,  a  long  time  ago,  a 
good  recipe  was  written  by  chance  for  mixing  good 
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bread  out  of  poisons ;  but  he  would  insist  on  the 
employment  of  highly -psid  skill  perpetually,  be- 
sides ovens  and  troughs.  Even  the  shareholders 
in  the  London  Gin  Palaoe  Company  would  prefer 
bread  made  by  teetotallers  to  the  article  produced 
by  their  best  customers.  Persons  who  do  not 
profess  much  Christianity  would,  in  spite  of  a  1 
liberality  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  be  inclined  to 
deal  exclusively  with  strictly  religious  people  for 
their  water.  These  facts  belong  to  the  class  that 
rise  above  argument,  and  may  be  called  truisms. 

Air  itself  is  the  most  common  thing  on  the 
earth  or  in  our  life,  au  ever-abiding,  ever  needed, 
ever-present  witness  to  the  employment  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  in  its  production  and  in  its 
preservation.  A  man  who  undermiues  a  great 
pyramid  or  a  huge  tower,  says  at  once  there  was 
some  skill  and  strength  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  that  edifice.  He  seeks  no  proof  of  that 
fact,  because  the  proof  is  in  the  work.  Why 
should  he  be  less  satisfied  with  the  proof  in  the 
atmosphere  P  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit, 
and  therefore  of  the  strength,  requisite  for  its 
production,  the  reason  of  a  doubt  in  the  large 
case  that  never  exists  on  the  smaller  f  The  mau 
who  dould  advance  that  argument  would  expose 
himself  to  certain  ridicule.  My  prison  walls 
prove  to  me  the  greatness  of  their  builder.  If 
they  were  adamantine,  that  would  not  show 
greater  power  or  strength  than  this  liquid 
atmosphere  which  a  gnat  cleaves  in  its  search  for 
pleasure  on  a  sunny  day,  while  it  holds  the  eagle 
and  the  elephant  in  its  chains,  and  defies  the  cun- 
ning of  the  most  subtle  men  to  break  through  and 
steal  out  into  other  realms  of  space.  If  power 
and  wisdom  were  needed  to  devise  and  produce 
the  bending  waves  of  these  walls,  are  not  the 
same  power  and  wisdom  needed  to  sustain  them  ? 
Myriads  of  creatures  are  continuously  employed 
in  corrupting  the  elements  on  whioh  they  exist, 
without  which,  in  a  condition  of  comparative  pu- 
rity, they  perish,  and  a  power  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  all  these  myriads  must  be  employed  to 
preserve  them.  We  gain  nothing  by  referring 
the  air  we  breathe  to  natural  laws.  That  is  only  one 
form  of  expressing  nothing.    Laws  must,  of  neces- 


sity, have  a  law-giver.  Thej  oannot  exist  itt 
out  being  planned,  and  they  cannot  be  prcsentd 
without  being  protected.  Natural  laws  have  k 
an  author,  and  they  are  restricted  by  possttk 
Men  cannot  consume  and  continue  to  possess  w& 
out  production.  Coal  exists  in  consequence  of  i 
natural  law ;  but  we  cannot  burn  it  and  coqusk 
to  own  the  same  quantity  unless  we  can  predate 
the  article.  The  natural  law  whereby  matter  a 
bestowed  on  us  in  the  form  and  endowed  with  the 
qualities  of  coal,  has  been  satisfied,  and  has  dose  ia 
work.  In  the  same  manner,  if  air  did  not  reqoin 
continuous  production  and  reproduction,  we  ougit 
say  that  it  had  been  called  into  existence  by  i  na- 
tural law,  without  destroying  the  evidence  that  tie 
law  maker  must  have  had  power  and  skill  to  at- 
oomplish  His  will 

So  far  as  these  facts  could  carry  us,  it  sight  be 
possible  that  the  Designer  of  the  universe  esta- 
blished a  system,  and  took  no  farther  interest  ia 
its  operations  after  he  had  wound  it  up  and  pat  ft 
to  work.  This  explanation  is  extremely  improba- 
ble, although,  from  the  nature  of  the  atoospasR, 
if  it  were  given  us  like  coal  in  stock,  we  could  sot 
prove  it  to  be  erroneous ;  but  when  we  discover 
that  the  atmosphere  exists  on  absolutely  differed 
conditions,  and  requires  daily  and  hourly,  or  w>- 
mentarily  interference,  and  that  on  the  accurate 
adjustment  of  that  interference  depends  the  lib, 
for  the  day  or  the  hour,  of  all  creatures,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Law-giver  aul 
superintends  the  administration  of  His  own  til] 
Aak  a  human  being  to  pass  for  a  mile  along  s  nar- 
row ledge,  with  a  precipice  beneath  him  atbousnd 
fathoms  deep,  and  he  will  shudder  at  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  passage.  We  all  walk  on  a  precipice. 
A  slight  alteration  on  that  very  common  thing,  tbe 
air  we  breathe,  would  lay  all  living  creature*  dead 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  the  earth  a  barns 
wilderness. 

As  that  calamity  has  never  occurred,  tbe  sir  *e 
breathe  is  not  only  evidence  that  the  mercies  of 
God  are  new  every  morning,  and  renewed  ever/ 
evening,  but  that  mercies  live  in  all  our  moments, 
and  every  momeut  has  its  mercy. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GOOD  FELLOW ;  OR,  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  AND  LOVED. 


Thx  Good  Fbllow,  among  bis  familiars,  comes 
under  tbe  same  category  as  "  the  prime  fellow," 
"  the  jolly  fellow,*'  "  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,'' 
"the  rarest  fellow  going/'  the  out-and-out  fel- 
low," the  no-end  of  a  fellow.*' 

In  lady-coteries  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  dear 
fellow,"  well  stocked  in  opera  and  concert  tickets, 
indispensable  in  escorting  fair  dames  on  shopping 
expeditions,  prompt  in  oab-seouriug  when  his  pro* 
tegea  are  surprised  by  rain,  profuse  in  presents, 
well  up  in  all  the  orthodox  gossip  of  the  day—* 


great  in  getting  up  parties  for  Boshervills  sod 
Cremorne— weather-beaten  with  yacht  experience 
—profoundly  soienoed  in  nautical  gastrononies— 
brilliant  in  impromptu  dinners  on  Ell-pit  Island 
— master-general  of  hampers  on  the  Derby-day— 
president  of  all  pick-nicks — deep  in  the  confidence 
of  friends  and  families— in  little  domestic  leads 
the  sought-for  and  the  trusted  of  the  several  dsv 
sentient8 — the  enfranchised  of  the  old  ladies,  sad 
the  conscience  keeper  of  the  young  ones— the 
non-avoider  of  poor  relations,  the  favoured  of  to 
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rich — the  gamesome  with  the  children,  the  affable 
-with  the  governess  — -  suasive  in  soothing  irate 
papas  when  inveighing  against  Christmas  bills  and 
filial  extravagance — potent  in  rescueing  younger 
sons  from  scrapes,  or  over-due  bills,  or  any  di- 
lemma which  comes  under  the  designation  of  "  a 
deuced  unpleasant  fix" — ingenious  in  "  arranging'* 
all  sorts  of  difficulties — irresistible  in  assuaging 
the  wrath  of  creditors,  till  such  time  as  "you're  in 
a  position  to  pay" — the  key-stone  of  the  social 
arch  that  spans  the  Christmas  dinner,  and  the 
never-failing  genius  and  universal  setter  to  rights 
of  every  thing  and  every  body  at  the  family  wed- 
ding.    Such  U  the  Good  Fellow. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  formal  introduction  to  the 
Good  Fellow,  for  his  open  countenance,  and  a  cer- 
tain slap-dash,  off-hand  way  that  he  has  about 
him — his  sonorous  "  Hem  !" — his  capacious  cigar- 
case — his  single  massive  signet-ring — the  sen- 
sible size  of  his  umbrella — all  go  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  social  card  that  he  drops  into  your  predi- 
lections, not  as  some  frigid  breathing  automata 
slide  their  bit  of  glazy  pasteboard  into  your  hand 
with  an  icy  simper  and  a  "  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance,1'  but  he  warms  up  your  confidence 
at  once  with  a  sunbeam  in  his  very  smile,  and  as 
you  sit  tete-a-tete  with  him  in  a  railway  carriage, 
or  run  against  him  in  the  "  waiting-room  for  gen- 
tlemen,*9 or  hob-nob  with  him  in  a  glass  of  sherry  or 
pale  ale  at  the  Wolverton  or  the  Reigate  station,  he 
opens  your  heart  and  the  Timet  newspaper  at  the 
same  time ;  and  if  he  ascertains  that  you  have  an 
interest  in  the  funds  or  City  intelligence,  or  in 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  or  in  the  rail- 
way market,  he  runs  them  over  for  you  glibly  and 
aloud,  before  consulting  his  own  curiosity  as  to  the 
leading  article ;  or  he  will  press  you  to  take  the 
paper  yourself  before  he  has  had  it  ten  minutes, 
declaring  that  he  has  seen  all  the  news,  or  that 
"  there  is  nothing  in  the  paper.9*  If  he*  finds  you 
are  an  antiquity-monger,  he  will  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  last  learned  prosings  of  theAnti-Garden 
of  Eden  Society,  or  the  Pre-Monarchian  Associa- 
tion, where  you  may  see  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  William  the  Conqueror's  tobacco-box 
in  a  fossil  state,  or  of  an  interesting  specimen  of  a 
petrified  worsted  stocking,  evidently  of  the  time  of 
the  Eomans. 

He  is  humane  and  genial  in  his  political  and 
public  doings'  creed,  always  looking  at  things  on 
the  bright  side,  prone  as  it  were  to  hail  the  morn- 
ing star  of  life  rather  than  to  mope  on  the  "  night 
side  of  nature."  He  thinks  the  Premier  is  a  well- 
meaning  man,  has  always  thought  so — that  a 
Minister  oannot  do  all  that  he  doubtless  would — 
that  opposition  from  factious  motives  is  the  very 
mischief,  and  is  a  horrid  nuisance — that  great  al- 
lowances must  be  made — that  office  is  no  sinecure 
— never  heard  that  there  was  something  against 
such  and  such  a  member  of  parliament — hopes  the 
defalcations  of  Filcher,  the  railway  chairman,  may 
not  prove  so  heavy  as  anticipated.  If  you  fall  foul 
of  some  rotten,  rascally  joint-stock  bank  that  may 


have  smashed  to  pieces,  and  dealt  death  and  de- 
struction all  around— the  bursting,  as  it  were,  of  a 
terrific  solid  shell,  cast  in  the  furnace  of  public 
credulity,  and  crammed  with  fraud — he  says  that 
it  is  too  sad  to  think  about,  and  then  begins  to 
tell  cheerfully  about  the  funds  getting  up,  though 
perhaps  he  may  be  one  of  the  sufferers  at  the  bank  ; 
or  he  changes  the  subject  by  referring  to  the  news- 
paper, and  commenting,  for  want  of  other  matter, 
upon  paragraphs  headed  ••  Strange,  if  true  — 
Singular  circumstance — Forwardness  of  the  sea- 
son :  There  is  now  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bilberry 
an  apple  tree,  which,"  &c,  &c ;  or  he  draws  out 
of  his  pocket  the  last  Punch,  titters  over  the  en- 
gravings, and  pointing  out  the  cartoon  for  your 
inspection,  says,  "  Capital,  is'nt  it,  by  Jove  f"  As 
you  pass  along  the  line  of  rail,  he  singles  out  the 
various  localities  or  objects  of  any  interest,  and 
knows  something  about  every  one  of  them.  If 
there  should  be  any  ladies  in  the  carriage,  he  is 
careful  to  keep  the  window  pulled  up  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  colds  are  so  soon  caught ;  hopes  he  did 
not  do  wrong  in  letting  it  down  to  point  out  the 
ruined  abbey  to  the  young  lady  who  was  fond  of 
sketching.  If  there  should  be  a  whining,  fretful 
child,  he  dandles  it  on  his  knee,  and  has  some  mys- 
terious specific  for  pacifying  it  in  a  minute.  Ten 
to  one  but  he  pulls  out  of  his  capacious  pocket  a 
large  orange  or  an  assortment  of  mixed  biscuits ; 
and  then  his  stock  of  nursery  rhymes  is  so  exten- 
sive and  erudite,  that  he  is  quite  the  idol  of  little 
miss  who  has  the  wax  doll  that  suffers  dreadfully 
from  sawdust-gout  in  the  feet  and  ancles. 

The  Good  Fellow  has  always  a  "  Bradshaw"  or 
an  "  A  B  C  "  guide  with  him  in  the  railway  car- 
riage, which  is  quite  at  the  service  of  every  body, 
and  in  the  intricacies  of  which  he  is  "  well  up,*' 
as  it  would  seem,  for  the  especial  edification  of 
ladies  and  children.  When  these  latter  arrive  at 
the  station  nearest  their  destination,  he  manages, 
without  being  in  the  least  obstrusive — if  they  be- 
long to  the  class  called  "  unprotected*' — to  see  their 
luggage  safely  deposited  in  the  fly,  which  he  has 
previously  called ;  and  if  his  powers  of  ratiocination, 
which  are  very  profound  without  having  the  least 
appearance  of  inquisitiveness,  should  lead  him  to 
the  conviction  that  his  proteges  pro  tern,  are  on 
the  shady  side  of  fortune,  be  has  been  known 
covertly  to  settle' with  the  driver  of  the  fly  before- 
hand— a  piece  of  good  service  that  the  worthy 
family  are  not  aware  of  until  deposited  before  their 
own  door,  when  all  hands  and  eyes  are  thrown  up 
as  the  packages  and  parcels  are  thrown  down,  and 
there  is  no  end  of  such  exclamations  as  "  Well, 
only  think ! — fly  paid  for  I—that  nice,  polite  gen- 
tleman at  the  station  1— how  very  kind ! — but 
really  did'nt  wish,*'  &c.,  &c.  Finally,  just  before 
the  fly  drives  off,  the  Good  Fellow  is  indefatigable 
in  kissing  the  children,  sticking  them  in  their 
proper  places  on  the  fly  seat,  and  smoothing  down 
their  little  rumply  stick-out  dresses.  He  then 
counts  the  packages  on  the  roof,  is  most  perse- 
vering in  reiterating  the  question,  "  Mow  are  you 
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sure  70a  have  got  everything?"  to  some  pretty 
face,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  go? erness  of  the 
family,  though  for  the  fear  of  appearing  in  the 
alightat  degree  invidious,  he  manages  to  generalise 
the  considerate  query  by  assuming  a  sort  of  un- 
preferential  look  that  allows  the  question  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  any  of  the  party  who  may  seem  most 
interested  in  it.  Just  as  the  fly-driver  raises  his 
whip  the  Good  Fellow  cries  out,  "  Wait  half  a 
minute ;"  and  ruuning  to  the  refreshment-room, 
he  returns  with  something  nice  in  a  paper  bag, 
which  he  drops  with  a  playful  word  or  two  among 
the  children,  at  least  ostensibly  so,  though  the 
confection  is  in  reality  bestowed  in  a  spirit  of  pro 
bonmm  omnium,  and  with  that  view  it  has  been 
made  up  of  ingredients  that  "  suit  all  ages.'9 

As  the  fly  drives  off,  the  Good  Fellow  is  profuse 
in  his  reciprocation  of  nods,  becjcs,  and  wreathed 
smiles,  and  bis  parting  salute  with  one  band  while 
he  raises  his  hat  with  the  other,  and  which,  though 
obviously  intended  as  a  family  matter,  does,  some- 
how, seem  most  suspiciously  directed  at  the  pretty 
face  before  alluded  to — his  parting  salute,  we 
repeat,  is  an  ovation,  with  all  reverence  to  the 
departed  great  be  it  said,  that  is  worthy  of  a  Brum- 
mell  naiuralued;  and  the  smile  by  which  the  de- 
parture has  been  illuminated,  and  which  is  now 
fading  from  his  lips  in  a  benign  decadence  gradu- 
ally proportioned  to  the  increasing  distance  of  the 
vehicle,  reminds  one  of  a  pleasing  trait  in  the 
character  of  Will  Honeycomb,  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  Addison,  when  he 
said  of  that  prieux  chevalier,  "  He  can  smile  when 
one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily." 

When  your  journey  is  ended,  your  heart  warms 
towards  the  Good  Fellow.  You  become,  as  it 
were,  impregnated — as  Br.  Samuel  Johnson  would 
have  said,  in  his  ore  roiundo  manner,  Sir,  you 
become  impregnated  with  his  exuberant  philan- 
thropy; you  feel  as  if  you  bad  known  him  for 
years.  At  parting,  he  gives  you  such  a  shaking 
of  the  hand,  as  if  bis  heart  were  in  it.  You  miss 
his  cheerfulness  and  geniality  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  If  he  should  have  settled  you  down  in 
his  mind  as  one  of  the  right  sort,  he  may  not  im- 
probably, in  return  for  any  personal  revelations  of 
your  own,  give  you  a  glimpse  as  to  his  present  and 
future  movements.  Perhaps  he  is  a  man  about 
town,  and  has  come  down  to  some  friend's  on  a 
shooting  visit ;  or  he  is  going  to  stay  a  week  or  two 
with  bis  mother,  and  has  brought  down  that  large 
hamper  from  Hedge's  and  Butler's  as  a  present  for 
the  old  lady  at  the  Grange ;  perhaps  he  shall  see 
something  of  you,  he  says,  on  his  return  to  town  ? 
You  are  not  a  Club  man  ?  No.  Well,  then,  he 
adds,  you  may  meet  some  day  on  neutral  ground — 
the  Theatre,  the  Park,  the  exhibition ;  or,  he  adds, 
in  a  tune  that  seems  to  apologise  for  his  own  ex- 
clusiveness,  that  he  drops  into  all  sorts  of  places 
about  town.  He  sometimes  patronises  the  Albion 
for  his  Welsh  rabbit  and  pale  ale  after  the  play  ; 
he  rarely  misses  dining  once  or  twice  at  Lovc- 
-rove's  during  the  whitebait  season,  when  he  has 


been  into  the  city  to  receive  his  dividends  at  the 
Bank ;  you  may  even  catch  him  at  Simpson's,  in 
Billingsgate ;  he  exults  in  the  fish  ordinary  these, 
and  as  to  the  cold  punch !  no  Soyer,  no  caterer  at 
the  West-end  clubs  can  approach  it  even  in  his 
wildest  dreams  of  palatical  ingenuity.  The  Shades 
at  London  Bridge  he  confesses  to — a  glass  of  port 
relishes  his  crust  and  old  cheese.  He  thinks  no 
scorn  to  be  espied  turning  down  Milk-street  to  try 
a  glass  of  the  Kennett  ale  at  the  queer,  old- 
fashioned  tavern  there.  He  will  ask  you  if  you 
ever  dine  at  the  Blue  Posts,  in  Cork -street ;  be- 
cause you  may  catch  him  there,  sometimes,  at  the 
ordiuary ;  their  baked  perch  is  to  be  compassed  by 
no  description.  You  must  come  and  try  it  with 
him  some  day. 

A  month  afterward's  you  run  against  him  at 
Albert  Smith's,  or  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  or 
the  Hay  market.  A  reunion  takes  place  ;  the  railway 
journey  is  reviewed;  the  fly-and-familj  adven- 
ture is  remembered — the  pretty  girl  forming  not 
the  least  prominent  feature  in  his  reminiscences 
thereanent.  You  are  agreeably  associated  in  Lis 
mind  with  that  event;  an  acquaintance  is  struck  up; 
you  must  come  and  sit  au  hour  with  him  some 
evening,  and  try  a  cigar  and  milk  punch ;  he  domi- 
ciles at  the  Berkeley  Chambers,  or  has  quiet  little 
rooms  in  that  quietest  of  little  streets,  Bury  street, 
St.  James's. 

Time  rolls  on.  You  are  in  love  and  want  to  be 
married.  But  there  is  the  usual  hitch  in  the  ad- 
justment of  preliminaries.  Mamma  does  not  posi- 
tively oppose,  but  she  is  evidently  lukewarm.  She 
thinks  you  hardly  qualified  for  the  matrimonial  de- 
gree, the  examination  for  which  she  bases  on  one 
book  exclusively — your  banker's.  She  has  bat 
one  stadium  whereby  she  measures  your  personal 
pretensions — your  rent-roll  or  your  income.  You 
are  sometimes  tamely  asked  to  stay  to  a  family 
dinner,  but  never  pressed.  In  fact,  you  are  tole- 
rated, but  not  encouraged,  and  she  has  been  Itnown 
to  say  among  friends,  that  if  Clara  would  only  wait, 
Bhe  might  do  better. 

But  Clara  won't  wait,  and  she  doesn't  want  to 
do  better.  She  is  nervous,  anxious,  and  is  getting 
somewhat  jaded  and  worn,  though  still  lovely. 

And  then  there's  papa.  Somehow,  he  is  tut- 
comfortly  dry  and  taciturn  after  dinner.  He  poi- 
sons the  old  port  with  his  prejudices,  and  pours 
out  with  each  glass  cloudy  doubts  as  to  the  eligibi- 
lity of  your  prospects ;  he  gets  prudent  and  highly 
original,  by  remarking  that  these  are  ticklish  times 
for  young  men  to  marry — indulges  himself  in  a 
sort  of  obscure  grumbling  soliloquy,  of  which  you 
can  make  nothing,  unless  it  is  to  be  construed  as  a 
string  of  disjointed  hints  that  you  cannot  maintain 
a  wife  ;  then  there  follow  certain  mutterings 
about  your  "  life  being  uncertain,"  daughter  deli- 
cately brought  up  and  accustomed  to  comforts  in 
life.  Of  course  you  are  prepared  with  a  reasonable 
settlement  in  case  of — that  is,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  you.  If  you  are  living  on  a  moderate 
annuity  you  are  reminded  that  what  will  keep  a 
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single  man  will  fco  no  way  with  a  wife  and  young 
family — Mno  way  at  all." 

If  you  are  a  professional  man,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  an  architect,  he  thought  your  practice  had  been 
much  larger  than  he  finds  it  is  by  your  own  inge- 
nuous confession,  to  which,  however,  he  pays  an 
acid  compliment  that  sounds  mighty  like  a  sneer. 
If  you  are  a  junior  partner  iu  a  mercantile  house, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  head  of  the  firm  ;  that 
many  things  are  to  be  considered.  He  deprecates 
hasty,  imprudent  marriages,  and,  for  his  own  part, 
his  has  been  such  an  expensive  family,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him,  in  justice  to  his  other  chil- 
dren, to  do  more  for  Clara  in  his  lifetime  than  just 
a  little  something — a  m«re  crust,  &c  ,  &c.  No- 
body would  believe  what  expenses  he  has  to  cope 
with.  There's  Fred  (his  sou)  who  would  go  into 
the  army  contrary  to  his  owu  wishes,  has  put  him 
to  fearful  expense,  and  whom  he  fears  is  becoming 
recklessly  extravagant  by  associating  wilh  young 
men  as  thoughtless  as  himself,  but  a  great  deal 
better  off.  Yes,  that  boy,  Fred,  has  just  written 
to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  take  up  "  that 
little  matter  payable  at  Cox  and  Green  wood's"  (a 
bill  for  £300  and  odd),  unless,  to  use  his  own  nudu- 
tiful  expression,  "  Daddy  will  stump  up.**  That's 
the  third  time  he  has  had  to  stand  in  the  gap  for  him 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth;  he  won't  do  it  any  more 
after  this  once — not  he — *ud  (here  he  looks  you 
through  and  through,  while  he  adds,  in  a  raised 
voice),  that  he  is  determined  to  pay  nobody's  debts 
but  his  owu,  and  that  you  don't  know  how  ruiu- 
ously  extravagaut  a  family  is  till  you  have  one 
yourself. 

Now  you  may  not  be  absolutely  iusolvent,  but 
jou  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  exceeding 
your  income,  and  at  this  juncture  of  the  paternal 
diatribe,  certain  little  scraps  of  paper,  known  as 
Bills  of  accommodation,  with  your  name  written 
crosswise  upon  theci,  and  a  few  accouuts  that  have 
been  applied  for  three  or  four  times,  flit  across 
your  perturbed  imagination,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  foregoing  objurgation  you  feel  quite  despairing 
and  crestfallen,  and  begin  to  wish  that  one  of  the 
old  gentleman's  periodical  attacks  of  the  gout 
would  come  to  your  aid,  aud  by  cutting  short  his 
grumbling,  free  your  ears  from  further  pain,  by 
inflicting  a  hearty  twinge  of  it  upon  his  great  toe. 

You  begin  to  feel  most  uncomfortable,  aud  don't 
exaotly  understand  your  own  position.  You 
hardly  know  whether  you  are  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried or  not. 

Ah  !  that  confounded  money !  It's  always  at 
the  bottom  of  these  things. 

So  you  leave  the  old  gentleman  to  fiuish  his  de- 
canter and  denunciation  by  himself,  aud  dawdle 
away  into  the  library,  where  you  find  Clara  sitling 
in  the  dim  twilight,  disconsolate  and  alone.  You 
feel  dreadfully  hipped  yourself,  but  still  you  strive 
to  cheer  her  up ;  and  you  draw  your  chair  to  hers, 
and,  taking  her  gently  round  the  waist,  begin  to 
talk  of  that  very  favourite  theme  with  despairing 
lovers — better  times ;  though  your  own  notion  of 


how  they  are  to  be  brought  about  is,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  of  the 
haziest. 

But  Clara  won't  be  comforted,  though  she  tells 
you,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  broken-hearted 
voice,  that  she  is  happy,  quite  happy  all  the  time 
that  you  are  with  her;  that  she'll  never  give  you 
up — never.  Papa  and  mamma  may  do  and  say 
what  they  please — that  odious  money !  Papa 
wants  everybody  to  be  as  rich  as  himself — though 
I've  heard  mamma  say  that  they  were  not  so  well 
off  wheu  they  married  themselves.  Mamma  is 
always  asking  that  horrid  Honourable  Gayford 
Glitterly  to  dinner ;  for  her  part,  she  detests  the 
man,  and  can  hardly  be  civil  to  him.  She  doesn't 
care  what  she  does,  or  where  she  goes,  so  as  you 
don't  leave  her. 

Here  the  poor  thing  bursts  out  sobbing  in  her 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  you  feel  at  your  wit's 
end ;  aud  its  all  a  mystery  whether  the  upshot  of 
the  whole  affair  is  to  be  an  elopement,  or  prussic 
acid,  or  a  total  break  off,  or  a  separate  provision  for 
the  pair  of  you  in  two  distinct  lunatic  asylums. 

You  have  now  lost  sight  of  the  Good  Fellow  for 
some  time.  Your  mind  has  been  unhinged  for  any 
society  but  Clara's — and  that  you  don't  get  as  often 
as  you  could  wish,  and  don't  half  enjoy  when  you 
do  ;  the  old  people  are  so  confoundedly  crusty. 

Some  evening,  when  your  tete-a-tete  with  Clara* 
has  beeu  cut  short  by  mamma — who  has  carried  her 
off  to  some  eveuing  party,  or  Exeter  Hall,  or  the 
play,  or  some  other  place  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
go  to,  and  which  you  wish  heartily  at  the  Anti- 
podes— as  you  emerge  into  the  street  and  saunter 
listlessly  along,  you  find  yourself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent  Garden,  and  you  drop,  perhaps, 
into  Evans's,  to  ease  for  a  moment  or  two,  by  a 
change  of  sceue,  the  cloudy  pressure  on  your 
brain — to  try  what  solace  there  may  be  in  a  song ; 
to  puff  away  the  musty  cobwebs  of  the  inner  man 
through  the  medium  of  an  Havannah ;  to  wrestle, 
as  it  were,  in  this  way  (also  ineffectual,  but  oft 
resorted  to  alternative !)  with  "  a  mind  diseased ;" 
or,  to  use  the  forcible  though  homely  simile  of  an 
accomplished  modern  authoress, 

To  keep  the  banging  doott  and  windows  shut 
Of  thought. 

You  dive — you  enter.  The  room  is  full,  and 
there  is  that  general,  humming  sort  of  conversa- 
tional murmur,  mingled  with  an  occasional  laugh 
and  a  jingling  of  glasses.  The  splendid  saloon — 
for  splendid  it  is,  notwithstanding  it  has  received 
from  a  talented  writer  of  the  day  the  caustic  com- 
pliment of  the  "British  Brandy-and- Water  School 
of  Music** — is  well  lighted.  The  chandeliers? are 
very  planets  upon  earth  ;  but  you  see  no  friendly 
face,  and  all  is  darkness  to  you  ;  you  grasp  no 
friendly  hand ;  to  you  all  is  lonesome.  One  of 
Joanna  Baillie's  glees  has  just  been  very  credilubly 
sung ;  but  in  your  breast  it  strikes  no  sympathetic 
chord — your  mind  is  out  of  joint ;  or  if  it  should 
have  stowage  room  for  any  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  the  most  tragical  description,  the  speech 
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of  Othello's  down  occurs  to  you,  when  he  says, 
"  Masters,  if  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  he 
heard,  to  't  again;  "advising  them,  in  default 
thereof,  to  put  up  their  pipes  aud  vanish  into  air. 

Some  great  man  has  said  that  there  is  no  soli- 
tude so  dreary  as  that  which  one  feels  when  he 
finds  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  stranger 
and  alone  in  a  great  city.  This  is  your  case. 
You  throw  your  body  on  a  cushioned  seat  that 
gives  no  rest.  You  call,  mechanically,  for  refresh- 
ment which  does  not  revive  you.  You  try  another 
dose  a  little  more  etherial.  No  use.  You  essay 
"  a  bit  of  supper.**  It  won't  do ;  till  at  last,  in 
dogged  despair,  you  ensconce  yourself  behind  an 
honest  rummer  of  punch,  and,  indifferent  to 
thought,  yet  incapable  of  defeating  it,  you  have 
just  moodily  ordered  a  cigar  of  the  waiter,  when 
you  are  met  by  a  kind  rejoinder  in  a  well-remem- 
bered voice,  "Perhaps  one  from  an  old  friend's 
case  may  do  as  well?"  and,  on  turning  round, 
tbere  at  your  elbow,  preferring  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, stands  your  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend— 
T/u  Good  Fellow  / 

"Ob,  joyousest!"  as  Charles  Lamb  has  it; 
"  Ob,  joyousest ,v  of  rencontres !  While  you  are 
shaking  hands,  he  besieges  you  with  a  legion  of 
questions  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  your 
late  disappearance ;  he  mildly  reproaches  you  for 
the  desertion  of  your  friends ;  asks  while  he  slaps 
you  sturdily  on  the  shoulder  in  the  way  that 
theatrical  sheriff's  officers  arrest  light  comedy 
heroes  on  the  stage  and  no  where  else,  "  what  ac- 
count you  can  give  of  yourself  P"  And  then 
answers  the  question  himself  by  some  bantering 
allusion  to  the  real  cause,  which  satisfies  you  that 
he  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of  your  love  affair 
with  Clara. 

But  by  this  time  your  cbairs  and  heads  are 
drawn  together,  a  new  edition  of  potables  in* 
ducted,  fresh  weeds  ignited,  and  he  has  rallied 
you  so  many  times  upon  lookiug  "  so  confoundedly 
hipped  "  that  you  are  not  sorry  to  make  so  good 
a  fellow  an  entire  confident  in  your  troubles ;  in 
fact,  his  audience  and  advice  are  the  very  things 
you  would  have  died  for  on  first  entering  the 
room.     So  acting  on  the  Sbaksperian  maxim — 

"  Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  doth  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfranght  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

You  unbosom  yourself  of  the  incubus  that  has 
been  squeezing  your  heart  out — squeezing  it  till 
it  felt  like  a  dry  sponge  surging  up  with  a  hot 
feeling  in  the  throat,  aud  establishing  a  sympa- 
thetic drowth  which  you  find  has  alternately  de- 
fied a  sherry  cobbler,  a  bottle  of  soda  with  a 
foundation  of  Cognac,  a  score  of  oysters,  with  a 
pint  of  Bass*8pale,  and  two  tumblers  of  punch  a  la 
Romaine. 

But  you  are  now  in  the  very  marrow  of  your 
revelation  touching  your  engagement  with  Clara, 
and  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  the  good  fellow, 
as  evidenced  by  the  inclined  ear  and  downcast  eye, 
the  vital  interest  which  he  takes  in  your  narration 
with  his  abrupt,  pertinent  ejaculations  of  "pity!" 


— no  wonder — cut  up  a  bit — bat  don't  despsir- 
you're  right  enough  old  fellow — go  ahead— at 
or  miss,  luck's  all — must  turn  up  trumps-- It 
see  you  through  it,  &c.,  &c. — these  do  more  to 
establish  your  mental  equilibrium,  to  blow  atij 
the  musty  atmosphere  of  a  self- sick  mind,  to  * 
the  pendulum  of  your  heart  swinging  once  moe 
with  its  right  tick,  and  not  with  that  jerky  spas- 
modic movement  that  seemed  to  threaten  a  speed? 
stoppage  to  all  the  vital  works,  more  to  irrigate  tbe 
arid  palate  and  cool  its  oven-like  temperature  th& 
all  the  Havannah  cigars  at  Kilpack's  next  door,  or 
all  the  liquids  in  all  the  casks  in  the  cellars  ander- 
neath  your  chair ;  and  the  cellars  at  Evans's  ire 
tolerably  extensive,  too. 

Yes,  people  may  talk  at  they  please ;  bat  ve 
never  know  what  warm  and  comfortable  lodgings 
are  to  be  had  in  the  Temple  of  Friendship  till  ve 
are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  it  by  the  storms  at 
an  adverse  fate.  There  are  few  pleasures  in  life 
equal  to  the  active  sympathies  of  a  true  friend, 
and  few  pains  more  bitter  than  the  occasion! 
which  send  us  in  quest  of  them.  Happy— thrice 
happy  !  he,  who  as  he  stumbles  blindfold  aloag 
the  flinty  road  of  life,  or  pitches  down  the  dark 
staircases  or  secret  trap-doors, 
"Upon  mat  stage  where  we  offenders  now  appear," 
and  which  have  been  left  unlighted  and  unseoorei 
by  the  malice  or  treachery  or  cold-heartedDes  et 
others,  or  into  which  we  hare  been  inducted  bt 
our  own  want  of  precaution — I  say  thrice  happy 
he  who  in  such  straits,  when  priest  and  Leriti 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,  can  win  the  aid  of  sow 
good  Samaritan,  ready  and  willing  to  poor  apoa 
our  bruised  heads  and  aching  heart  the  oil  ci 
solace  and  the  wine  of  hope. 

But  "  order,  order !"  your  attention  is  crareti 
for  the  slim  gentleman  in  the  light  wig,  who  does 
the  sentimental  business ;  he  is   about  to  fawnr 
you  with  that    raciest   of   old    English  baU. 
"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love."    It  is  by 
Kit  Marlow,  and  one  of  those  little  sparkling  gess 
of  poesy  that  has  paled  nothing  of  its  lustre  sin« 
the  days  of  Rochester  and  the  Merry  Monaiti 
Well  hit  off— it  strikes  you  as  somewhat  adapted 
to  your  own  case;  the  melody  haunts  your  ear. 
the  sentiment  fastens  on  your  fancy. 
Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 
Vibrates  on  Vie  memory ; 
Odoun,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Wilt  have  it  again  P  No  ;  for  time  wanes  ase 
the  Good  Fellow  hoists  his  Blue  Peter  preparator; 
to  getting  his  anchor  apeak.  Your  bovhaie 
drained.  He  is  homeward  bound,  and  so  *» 
must  both  sail  in  company.  You  feel  quite  a* 
other  man ;  so  true  it  is  "  that  a  word  ft* 
spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  ai») 

Emerging  into  King-street,  tbe  word  ii-^* 
oab !"  and  no  sooner  are  you  ensconced  together 
in  a  Hansom  than  the  Good  Fellow  dashes  at  oa« 
into  the  topic  nearest  and  dearest  to  your  heart- 
He  says  the  thing  is  to  be  done— he  b  ©ohm*1 
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it  can  be.  He  knows  all  about  it,  and  how  to  go 
to  work ;  you  must  leave  all  to  him.  But  every 
building  must  have  a  foundation,  and  the  first 
stone  in  your  matrimonial  superstructure  he  in- 
sists must  be  a  snug  little  bachelor's  dinner  at 
iiia  chambers  on  the  morrow.  Pot  luok — nothing 
out  of  the  way— no  denial — talk  it  over — settle 
plans — all  done  by  the  rule  of  thumbs*  He'll 
bet  a  cool  hundred  that  in  two  months  you're  a 
married  man !  You  feel  almost  inclined  to  say 
"c  done,*'  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  losing.  But 
here  you  are  at  your  own  door;  he  sets  you 
down,  and  while  you  wring  his  hand  he  gets  appo- 
site and  Shaksperian  in  his  conge,  and  reminds  you 
that— 

**  Hope  is  the  lover's  staff;  (bidding  you)  walk  hence  with 
that," 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  evening  you  are  seated 
with  him  in  the  coziest  of  all  bachelor  retreats. 
There  is  a  blazing  fire,  aud  the  prominent  orna- 
ments on  the  mantel-piece  are  a  massive  silver-, 
mounted  meerschaum  and  a  box  of  cigars.  The 
snow-white  table-cloth  is  ready  laid,  and  while 
dinner  is  coming  up  you  just  glance  round  and 
»ee  upon  his  walls  a  few  well-selected  paintings, 
but  no  trash.  No  glazed  map*  of  bright  bay 
horses  or  flame-coloured  chestnuts,  with  grooms 
with  cockades  in  their  hats  holding  the  eternal 
seive,  with  a  tent  or  a  grand  stand  in  the  back- 
ground, and  a  long  white  post  surmounted  by 
something  that  looks  like  a  gigantic  muffin  with  a 
hole  cut  in  the  middle.  No  hideous  "Belle  of 
the  Season'*  or  painted  pasteboard  caricature  of 
beauty  subscribed  "A  1  of  Al macks,"  but  there 
is  above  the  fire-place  a  battle  piece  by  Cooper, 
one  of  the  civil  wars,  with  a  white  charger  spring- 
ing from  the  canvass,  flanked  by  a  fine  hazy  river 
composition  of  the  flemish  school,  and  a  well 
finished  specimen  of  Gerard  Dow,  "  Dutch  Boers 
Carousing/*  and  on  the  walls  are  a  couple  of 
George  Morland's  in  his  best  manner.  There  is 
a  well-finished  book-case,  aud  in  one  corner  some 
foils  and  single  sticks. 

But  here  is  dinner,  and  the  Good  Fellow  must 
insist  on  your  capping  the  soup  with  a  glass  of 
capital  East  India  Madeira — never  out  of  fashion 
with  Mm.  Then  you  have  spitohed  cooked  eels, 
followed  by  a  saddle  of  short-eating  Welsh  mutton 
well  hung,  and  a  dish  of  snipes,  brown  ana 
frothy  in,  their  own  fat,  and  done  to  a  single  gyra- 
tion. A  glass  of  pale  sherry,  or  what  say  you  to 
finishing  the  Silery.  No  sweets,  but  here's  mac- 
caroni,  or,  belter  still,  a  fine  old  Stilton  tower  in 
ruins  and  a  head  of  celery,  to  be  relished  with  a 
bottle  of  Burton  ale— a  fact  worthy  of  being  par- 
ticularly chronicled,  since  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion  in  these  latter  times  to  allow  pale  ale  to 
play  the  usurper  in  the  world  of  malt  and  hops, 
and  at  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  dinner  to 
oust  from  his  just  right  of  precedence  this  truly 
cheesy  beer. 

So  much  for  the  Good  Fellow's  unostentatious 


repast.  Tour  right  Good  Fellow  is  ever  a  plain 
feeder.  In  his  gastronomic  tenets  he  seems  to  bear 
in  miud  Moore's  denunciations,  when  he  says — 

"  Boy,  tell  the  cook  that  I  hate  all  nick*nackeries, 
Friclc-a-sees,  vol-ao-rents,  fricandeox,  and  gimcrackeriet." 

He  dashes  in  media*  ret  as  to  your  love  affair,  and 
all  things  thereanent.  In  the  first  place,  he  com- 
pletely takes  you  off  your  legs  by  telling  you  what 
he  had  concealed  over  uigtit. 

"  Do  you  know,  ol$  fellow,"  he  says,  with  a 
quaint  smile,"  that  I  know  more  of  that  family  than 
you,  are  aware  of.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  a,m  in  some 
sort  related  to  them,  though  we  are  only  distantly 
acquainted ;  but  I  have  heard  that  my  great-grand- 
father's first  cousin's  mother's  uncle  married  a 
sister  of  Clara's  mother's  great -grand  mother's 
brother- in  law's  nephew,  or  some  other  such 
thing  as  that.1' 

"  Indeed !  Strange  coincidence ;  but  I  confess 
I  cannot  follow  the  relationship.'* 

"Well,  I  cannot  quite  make  it  out  myself;  but 
however  (help  yourself),  it  will  be  enough  for  me 
to  go  to  work  upon,     it  will  be  a  very  good  card 
for  me  to  renew  an  almost  extinct  acquaintance. 
I  will  drop  upon  the  old  people  to-morrow,  and 
hold  a  guinea  that  Iget  asked  tostay  to  lunch.     I 
will  then  get  Clara  out  of  the  way  for  an  hour, 
and  enter  at  once  upon  the  business  in  hand;  and 
I  expect  confidently  to  bring  my  diplomacy  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  by  the  day  after,  at  furthest. 
One  tiding  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of,  if  you 
don't  know  it  already,  and  that  is,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  about  as  rich  as  Croesus  would  have 
been  had    he  put  bis    money   out  at  compound 
interest  in  his  lifetime,  aud  let  it  remain  so  till  to- 
day.    But  tell  me,"  continues  the  Good  Fellow, 
".have  you  auy  rich  relation  of  your  own  whom  it 
might   be   convenient   to   parade   before   Clara's 
family? — no    matter   how    distantly    acquainted. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  capital  make-weight  some 
rich  old  uncle  whom  you  never  saw,  or  apocryphal 
grandfather,  makes  in  the  matrimonial  scale,  wheu 
your  own  weight  is  hardly  large  enough  to  make  a 
preponderance  in  your  favour.     Such  a  thing  is 
perfectly  natural,  you  know ;  for  in  plays  and  novels 
there  is  generally  some  mysterious  old  fellow,  who 
jumps  up  in   the  last  act,  from  India.     It  turns 
out  that  he  has  no  end  of  money ;  he  claims  sudden 
relationship  with  the  hero,  whom,  it  seems,  he  has 
been  all  his  lifetime  in  quest  of,  and  he  arrives 
just  in  time  to  give  away  his  young  relation  at  the 
wedding,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  profuse 
in  blessings,  rife  in  heavy  sentiments  and  purses, 
with  a  disinterested  promise  of  some  hyperbolical 
estate,  which  he  gives  up  for  your  inheritance." 

"  Alas  1  no — unless,  indeed,  an  old  maiden  lady 
in  Cornwall,  my  great-aunt,  of  an  immense  age, 
who  brought  me  up  in  childhood ;  but  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  lost  sight  of  for  many  years — 
chiefly  though  my  own  undutiful  neglect." 

"  The  very  thing  l"  cries  the  Good  Fellow. 
"  A  great-aunt  in  Cornwall  will  do  very  well.    I 
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mast  make  a  note  of  that ;  and  let  me  have  the 
exact  address — mast  have  all  particulars  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  (8ingleside  Manor,  Land's  End) — 
sounds  well ;  and  a  good  '  property,'  you  say — not 
entailed — humph !  Bat  tell  me  seriously,  have 
yon  any  expectations  in  that  quarter  P" 

"Why,  I  am  afraid,  much  afraid,  that  if  I 

have,  they — they " 

"Ah!  I  see/*  breaks  in  the  Good  Fellow; 
"  they  are  never  likely  to  be  realised,  eh  P  Well, 
never  mind ;  a  rich  great-aunt  and  '  expectations' 
are  no  bad  card  to  play  in  negotiations  of  this  sort. 
If  nothing  comes  of  it  in  the  end,  you  know,  why 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  expectations  were  not 
realised — eh  ?     Bat  leave  all  to  me." 

There  still  remains  one  point  upon  whioh  it  is 
essential  the  Good  Fellow  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Cupid*  or  all 
his  skill  in  the  negotiation  of  the  alliance  may  be 
defeated  by  your  wumvaue  konie.  You  feel  ner- 
vous, and  jou  cannot  bring  it  oat ;  yoar  tongue 
refuses  its  offioe ;  it  must  be  moistened  with  a 
glass  of  claret.  Clara's  father's  determination  to 
pay  nobody's  debts  but  his  own  hovers  in  your 
mind  like  the  black  shadow  of  some  unpleasant 
reality  that  is  "  looming  in  the  future ;"  bat  you 
take  heart,  and  draw  your  chair  close  to  the  Good 
Fellow's,  quite  close,  and  then — What  is  that 
you're  saying  P  Yon  speak  so  low  I  cannot  catch 
a  word ;  bat  I  can  hear  the  Good  Fellow,  as  he 
raises  his  voice  to  a  hearty  pitch,  breaking  oat 
with,  "  I  do  assure  you  again  that  I  can  manage 
all  thai  myself;  there's  no  occasion  to  mortgage  or 
to  go  to  an  insurance  office,  or  to  fly  kites  for  so 
trivial  a  matter — a  mere  milk  score.  I'll  do  it 
myself — I  insist  on  it.  Repayment  Y  why  take 
your  own  time.  I'm  quite  easy.  Oh !  nonsense, 
not  generous  at  all.  I'm  safe  enough.  I  know 
you.  Well  then,  if  you  trill  be  so  confounded 
squeamish,  a  note  of  hand,  or  an  I  0  U,  or,  in 
short,  whatever  you  like,  old  fellow  ;  settle  it  your 
own  way.  But  I  say,  finish  off  your  heel-taps, 
and  we  shall  just  be  in  time  for  the  last  piece  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  that  will  give  them  time  in 
the  kitchen  to  get  us  a  devil'd  kidney  or  a  broiled 
bone  against  our  return,  and  we  can  order  a  barrel 
of  natives  to  be  sent  in  from  Quiu's  in  oar  way. 
Wc  will  brew  our  own  punch.     Come  along !" 

A  week  has  passed,  and  you  have  seen  or 
heard  nothing  of  the  Good  Fellow.  You  begin  to 
doubt  the  success  of  the  generous  creature's  inter- 
vention. Ho  had  so  much  to  contend  against ! 
Can  he  have  failed  P  You  call  to  miud  the  well- 
bred  indifference  and  hauteur  of  the  mamma  and 
the  rigid  stolidity  of  the  old  gentleman.  You  are 
on  thorns — when  lo  !  a  postman's  knock  and  a 
letter — Yes,  it  is  from  the  Good  Fellow,  and  runs 
thus : — 

"York  House,  Bath,  Tuesday. 

"  My  Bear  Fbiimd, — I  have  had  occasion  to 

leave  town  for  a  short  time.     The  course  is  clear 

for  you ;  you  have  only  to  walk  over  it.    Mamma 

had  a  favourite,  but  he's  toraiched.    Call  there 


directly  you  get  thir.    You  are  expected.    In- 
turn  in  a  few  days. 

"Thine  ever,  "G.F.* 

Hurrah  !  Tweuty  minutes  more  and  you  ait 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Clara's.  The  door  sm 
been  left  ajar.  There  is  a  light  rustling  swat 
and  a  lighter  step — there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  pteuj 
bonnet  and  a  tastefully  worn  shawl — she  enters- 
she  is  in  your  arms ! — but  how  restored  in  beaita 
and  looks  !  How  lustrous  the  soft  hazel  eye  tint 
once  was  growing  dim !  How  blooming  the  owe 
fading  oheek !  How  sweetly  confident  of  peaec 
and  love  the  smile  that  used  to  struggle  throagk 
its  tears — a  sunbeam  among  sho  were  !  Would  to 
know  the  cause  P  Learn  it  from  her  owb  lias 
as  soon  as  you  have  set  them  free. 
"Oh,  Edgar,  lam  happy!" 

"  And  do  we  meet,  beloved  one ?•• 

"  Never  to  part  agaio.  But  here's  mamma." 
Yes,  here  she  is,  indeed;  but  surely  not 
the  mamma  o(  former  time — so  cold,  so  barelj 
toleraut,  so  distant,  so  formally  correct — but  al 
radiant  iu  smiles  and  welcome,  and  with  extended 
hands  in  which  she  cordially  takes  your  owe.  Tot 
are  so  beside  yourself  with  joy  and  wonder  that 
you  scarcely  hear  the  gracious  speech  whecewin 
she  greets  you — and  here,  I  declare,  is  papa,  look- 
ing as  you  never  saw  him  look  before.  Why,  at  i 
all  urbanity  and  good  humour. 

"  So,  Master  Ned,  it  it  to  be  a  match,  alter  an,ea? 
Well,  with  all  my  heart.  Nothing  like  a  friend  at 
Court.  And  your  friend  and  our  relation,  if  he  b 
one,  aa  I  hope — now  he  really  is  a  Good  FeU*t! 
Clant  vows  that  there  is  bat  one  other  in  the  world 

who " 

"And  that  one  shares  my  gratitude,  papa. 
Don't  you,  dear  Edgar  P" 

"No  doubt;  its  only  proper.  Bat  your  mamai 
says  there  is  a  world  of  shopping  to  be  got  throsgi 
— aa  we  must  fix  an  early  day  ;  and  then  there  are 
the  invitations  to  be  thought  of.  The  brougham's 
been  at  the  door  this  half  hour,  Clara ;  so  you  had 
better  make  the  most  of  the  daylight  iu  choosac. 
your  fine  frippery.  You  have  not  far  to  go,  I  see, 
to  find  a  companion  in  your  drive'*— .glancing  at 
yon,  ."  and  I  say,  Ned,  you  need  not  interrajrf 
your  tete-a-tete  in  the  carriage  when  you  want  to 
pull  the  cbeck-striug  at  any  fashionable  rendesveaa. 
for  that  horse  is  so  well  used  to  Clara's  and  bcr 
mother's  ronnds  that  he  is  sore  to  stop  of  his  on 
accord  at  Hancock's,  at  Swan  and  Edgar's,  and 
Howell  and  James's." 

"  Now,  really,  you  are  loo "  from  mamaa. 

"  Oh,  papa !  how  can  you  say  such  naughtiness  !* 
from  Clara. 

"  Kiss  papa,  then,  and  make  it  well;"  and  as  Ik 
tribute  of  affectionate  fealty  is  dutifully  tendered, 
papa  places  something  in  the  delicately  primrose- 
gloved  baud,  and  says  slyly,  with  a  tender  piaca 
of  the  little  ivory  chin,  that  it  will  clear  the  ton- 
pikes  I  It  is  a  little  red  morocco  case.  On  beia? 
pinched,  it  crackles,  as  only  a  certain  kind  of  paper 
I  can— bilrery,  watermarked,  wavy  papers  with » 
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bold  beading  in  old  English  characters,  followed 
by  certain  instructions  in  which  the  words  "Go- 
vernor and  Company"  figure  conspicuously — the 
whole  being  a  most  heart-cheering  specimen  of 
caligraphy,  and  one  that  is  universally  popular. 

As  you  fold  Clara's  arm  within  your  own,  and 
make  for  the  hall  door,  mamma  bids  yon  to  be 
good  children,  and  very  loving. 

••Bat  not  very  late,"  chimes  in  papa,  "for 
though  a  trousseau  is  a  good  thing,  I  confess  to 
thinking  a  punctual  dinner  bv  no  means  a  bad 
one." 

The  brougham  door  is  closed  upon  yon— the 
word  u  New  Bond-street,"  given.  One  of  your 
arms  is  resting  on  the  carriage  window — I  do  not 
see  the  other.  Ton  are  off,  and  Clara  is  your  own 
in  e$$e. 

"  And  now,  though  I  have  scarcely  recovered  my 
senses,  do  tel!  me,  dearest  Clara  (with  a  slight 
compression  of  the  slender  waist),  do  tell  me,  by 
what  preternatural  agency  this  transporting  revo- 
lution of  affairs  has  been " 

"  And  that,  love,  is  precisely  what  I  cannot  do, 
more  than  to  say  that  here  we  are,  and  there  we  are 
to  go  (pointing  to  All-Souls*  Church),  and  that  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Quaes- 
tor, so  am  J." 

"  Satisfied !     Enraptured,  my " 

Bonnets  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head  have 
been  muoh  abused ;  but  they  have  their  advan- 
tages ;  and  those  great  projecting  ones  so  much 
in  vogue  some  years  ago  have  been  found  occa- 
sionally inconvenient. 

"  But  still,  my  Clara,  how  in  the  name  of  amaze- 
ment could ?" 

"Can't  say,  love,  for  I  wasn't  present,  nor 
mamma,  much ;  the  only  persons  I  believe  con- 
versant with  the  mystery  are  papa  and  your  dear, 
good,  excellent  friend,  Mr.  ..     I  really  am  so 

flighty  I  forget  his  name— our  '  cousin  german,'  as 
he  announces  himself — the — as  you  most  truth- 
fully designate  him— the— The  Good  Fellow.  But 
here  we  are  at  Mitchell's,  and  I  am  to  bespeak  a 
box  to-night,  pour  mon  pere  and  ma  mere.  So  we 
shall  have  all  the  evening  at  home  to  ourselves ! 
Won't  that  be  delicious,  Edgar,  dear  ?" 

"  Celestial  arrangement !  and,  therefore,  one,  I 
am  sure,  of  your  own  contrivance,  my  angel.  But 
still,  I  can't  help  marvelling,  in  my  inmost  soul, 

how "  (the  carriage  stops.) 

"  Hush  !     No  m«»re  marvels — no  more  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Inquisitive ;  but  (smilingly) — 
Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  thee. 
Edgar  (tremulously,  but,  as  the  music  books 
»*Ji  con  expressione) : 

The  lovely  Thais  sits  beside  me. 
Policeman  (in  alto  voce,  from  ihe  other  side  of 
the  wav) :  Now,  coachee!  draw  on  ;  there's  a  good 
feller.  Leastways,  set  down,  or  take  up,  or  do  a 
summat  one  way  or  t'other — uncommon  narrer 
corner,  and  you  regler  blocks  it,  ye  see.  Look 
alive — lots  more  'rivals  fore  and  hind  on  ye. 


Edgar  (heroically,  and  grasping  his  Malacca 
cane) :  What's  the  fellow  say  about  "  rivals  ?" 

Clara  (somewhat  flushed) :  Oh,  goodness,  Edgar 
dear ! 

Edgar  (rather  nervous) :  Take  my  arm,  love, 
my  arm,  my  arm. 

None  bnt  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ! 

(Exeunt  arm  in  arm  from  brougham,  and  intra- 
veunt  Mitchell's  library.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  your  wedding  morn— 'and  we  were  about 
to  add,  as  is  customary,  something  about  its  being 
"  ushered  in  by  a  merry  peal,"  venerable  church 
tower,  and  so  forth.  But,  unfortunately,  All 
Souls'  Church,  Langham-place,  boasts  no  peal ; 
neither  is  there  anything  particularly  ancient  about 
it  that  we  know  of,  except  certain  private  round- 
about associations  of  our  own,  whereby  we  are 
always  led  to  consider  its  spire  as  having  a  higher 
claim,  by  several  feet,  to  the  title  of  Cleopatra's 
needle,  and  to  which  it  certainly  must  bear  a  more 
pointed  resemblance  than  that  queer  old  bit  of 
stone  that  is  now  kicking  about  somewhere  on  the 
sands  in  Egypt,  and  which  the  late  Mr.  Hume — 
all  honour  to  his  memory — made  such  praiseworthy 
though  vain  attempts  to  get  brought  over  here  and 
set  up  in  8.  James's  Park. 

The  Good  Fellow  has  returned  to  town,  and  is 
to  be  your  bridesman.  He  only  arrived  last 
night.  You  have  scarcely  risen  from  your  bed 
when  a  rather  bulky  envelope  is  placed  in  your 
hands  by  a  confidential  envoy,  who  has  had  instruc- 
tions to  deliver  it  to  no  one  but  yourself.  It  con- 
tains a  note  from  himself,  and  an  old-fashioned 
looking  letter,  in  a  decrepit  and  strange  hand- 
writing, sealed  with  an  elaborate  coat  of  arms. 
The  note  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Happiest  or  Mew  : — My  sojourn  has  been 
rather  longer  than  I  expected— and  whose  guest 
do  you  think  I  have  been  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  ?  Your  venerated  and  venerable  great- 
aunt's!  who  remembers  you,  and  remembers  you 
worthy  of  her  affection.  She  is  a  valuable  relic 
of  a  long  bye-gone  era,  with  which,  however,  all 
her  associations  and  reminiscences  are  still  inter- 
woven. Of  an  incredible  age — it  is  near  three 
parts  of  a  century  since  she  was  in  London — and 
with  a  certain  whimsicality  which  is  sometimes 
characteristic  of  extreme  longevity,  she  retains 
u  quaintness  of  manner  and  speech  that  takes  one 
back  to  the  times  of  our  great-great-grandfathers 
and  their  wives,  and  savours  of  embroidered  velvet 
suits,  full-bottomed  wigs  and  swords}  hooped  pet- 
ticoats, patches,  and  red -heeled  shoes.  She 
"  hath"  (as  she  would  express  it),  among  other 
eccentricities  of  age,  a  curious  fancy  that  all  her 
contemporaries  in  youth  must  still  be  in  full  flou- 
rish, and  has  often  posed  me  by  minute  inquiries 
after  great  people,  who  must  have  been  near  a 
century  in  their  graves.  I  question  it  the  dear 
old  soul  (who,  by  the  way,  was  very  partial  to  my 
snuff),  does  not,  in  her  heart,  believe  t  hat  t  he  Earl 
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of  Chatham  is  si  ill  prime  minister ;  and  she  once 
remarked  that  if  ever  sbe  came  to  London  again, 
she  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  Garrick,  and 
would  go  in  her  chair  for  an  airing  in  Marylebone 
Gardens.  Bat  with  all  this  sbe  is  a  fine  old  crea- 
ture in  heart  and  soul — "  a  noble  wreck  in  ruin- 
ous perfection,"  as  somebody  says —right  worthy 
— and  so,  I  think,  you'll  say  when  you  have  read 
her  letter  to  you  (enclosed  with  this). 

"  A  word  on  another  subject.  I  suppose  you 
know,  by  this  time,  that  Clara  has  £10,000  in  ber 
own  right,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  comes  down 
with  double  the  amount. 

"I  shall  be  punctual  this  morning,  and  yon 
will  find  me  awaiting  you  in  an  hoar's  time  at  the 
old  church. 

"Thine  as  of  old,  "G.  F." 

"  P.S. — Singleside  is,  as  yon  may  perhaps  re- 
member, a  fine  old  place,  with  its  rocks,  rivers, 
rookeries,  woods,  meadows,  and  mines.  I  was 
much  charmed  with  it.  But  more  of  that  here- 
after." 

I(  Singleside  Manor,  Land's  End, 

"This  present  Tues.  being  Jul.  5,  18 — 

"My  dbar  Nephew  awd  sometime  Faithful 
Charge, — Yr  Friend  hath  been  mine  Honoured 
Guest  since  Saty.  was  se*nnight.  A  proper  Gen- 
tleman, well -Turned  ;  and  of  an  engaging  mien. 

"  For  his  Discourse,  'tis  of  a  mix'd  complexion, 
blithesome  and  sedate  by  Turns,  sprinkled  with 
rare  Conceits  ;  snch  as  do  beseem  a  Man  of  Qua- 
lity :  for  the  most  part  of  a  sober  Carriage  ;  yet 
raethinks  he  has  as  pretty  a  Manner,  with  his 
Gold- Enamel Pd  Box,  as  any  Macoaroni  of  them 
All  in  the  Alleys  at  Tonbridge  or  the  Beaux  at  the 
Bath-Waters  aforetime.  And  I  may  say  to  You 
that  he  is  Your  extreme  Good  Friend. 

"  Wed.  Jul.  6.— I  gather  from  his  Talk  that 
You  are  for  the  Married  State.  The  Bride  a  Lady 
of  a  good  Stock  :  of  a  comely  Presence,  and  well 
portioned  l^ithall.  The  rather  that  you  may 
make  some  Figure  and  that  your  Equipage  may 
Consort  with  your  Occasions  and  Estate — to 
Flaunt  it  with  the  Best,  herewith  a  Draft  (£1,000 
sterling)  writ  Across  for  better  Security.  'Tis 
for  oue  Mr.  Coutts,  his  banking  House ;  being  in 
ye  Strand,  as  I  bethink  me  over  against  Bedford 
8treete :  nigh  unto  My  LcL  Northnmbds.  Great 
Ho.  You  shall  know  'tis  not  far  Remov'd  from 
ye  New  Church  of  St.  Martin  in  ye  Fields. 

"  Thtjrs.  Nooy.  Beixo  Holiday. — A  Tem- 
pest on  the  coast ;  and  a  dire  Mischance  touching 
certain  poor* Mariners,  Manx-Men  it  should  seem, 
caste  away  hard  Bye,  and  hither  come  in  piteous 
Sort  for  Succour. 

"  Friday  Even. — I  Beseeche  You  my  best  Love 
to  yr  deare  Ladye.  You  will  both  Live  enshrined 
in  ye  Temple  of  my  Heart,  till  such  Time  as  same 
is  laid  low  in  Lethe's  stream.  Let  this  suffice  you 
for  the  present.  My  last  will  and  Testament 
shall  speak  for  the  Hereafter  :  and  Doubtless  that 
right  soon,  seing  that  I  must  full  Speed i lye  segre- 


gate this  Estate  in  your  Favour,  in  ye  Ha*V 
Hope  of  inheriting  Another  in  a  better  country, 
and  with  a  more  Enduring  tenure. 

"I  could  be  well-Content  to  see  you  Both,  beJor 
I  fall  a- Dyeing,  with  sueh  of  yonr  Friends  uc 
Kinoraft  as  may  think  meet  to  Honour  my  poc?f 
House  with  goodly  Company.    I  greet  them  TCel 

"  So,  Bidding  You  and  Yours  God  spede,  t 
More  at  this  present 

"  from  Her  yt  remains 
"Yr  true-loving  Friend  &  affect.  Gt.  Aunf,  ^ 
"Clarissa  Grandison  Pamella  Db  Lorxut." 

"Poste  Scripttoc — Sat.  Forenoon. — If  y« 
will  Carry  ye  Goode  Lady  to  Madlle.  Francis,  ii>? 
Modiste  sempstress  dwelling  as  I  do  remeiib*? 
when  I  was  a  Lass  at  yc  sign  of  ye  Golden  Hoop 
betwixt  ye  King's  Mews  and  Leicester  Fields 
Madlle.  ever  had  ye  happiest  Fancy  in  sortfoge  a 
suite  of  Ribbons  or  a  fring'd  Mob,  or  her  lire- 
Woman  (Melissa)  peradventure  may  acrve  the 
Turn,  Mdlle.  being,  I  make  no  Question,  stffl  the 
Rage  among  the  Folks  of  Qualitye, — yr  fair  bri« 
might  pleasure  Me  if  Disposed  to  Cheapen  *  &* 
caded  petticoat,  a  sad-color*  d  TaffetU  Sacque,  * 
laced  Hood  or  some  such  slight  Parisian  Ware  si 
my  cost  and  charge. 

"  This  a  poor  Tribute  of  Affect.  Regard  from  H« 
Humble  Servt.  To  command  G.  P.  D'L." 

«  Well !"  —  and  here  you  pause.  Your  brestl 
comes  short;  your  toilet  is  suspended;  the  let- 
ter drops  from  your  hands;  in  one  insDnt  yoar 
mind  races  back  to  Singleside  and  the  days  of  ywr 
childhood.  This  fine  old  woman !  her  care,  her 
kindness,  her  tending  through  your  infancy  awl 
youth  !  her  unswerving  affection,  which  your  neg- 
lect through  life  has  never  blighted  ! — you  11  wri* 
this  instant ;  but  no  !  your  hand's  unsteady,  am* 
your  eyes  are  full.  You'll  see  her.  Yes,  directly 
the  marriage  knot  is  tied  her  domain  must  be  thf 
destination  of  yourself  and  Clara.  It  must  he  ani 
it  shall.  And  then  how  to  evince  sufficiently  yew 
gratitude  to  the  Good  Fellow  for  the  generous  part 
that  he  has  enacted  tbrought  this  philanthropic 
drama  P" 

But  haste ! — a  truce  to  reverie !  'tis  stritotf 
ten.  You're  late!  Adjust  the  faultless  choker! 
affix  the  glittering  pin !  On  with  the  inimitahk 
frock  of  hue  cerulean ! — 

Richer  than  Milebiean,  Irw  hat  dipp'd  the  worf. 
Don  the  soft  milk-white  kids !  Your  Jehu  b* 
been  waiting  this  half  hour  at  your  door;  yow 
very  horses  paw  the  granite  with  impatience. 
Snatch  up  the  gloomy  beaver  !  and  grasp  the 
crested  cane — the  quarter  strikes. — Away ! 

'Tis  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Behold  this  *rn* 
ment  of  equipages  at  the  steps  of  All  Soak 
Church !  A  bridal  party  is  emerging.  The  droso 
are  quite  dazzling;  the  flowers  perfume  the  air. 
Smiles  and  happy  faces  come  thronging  from  the 
church  doors,  and  cast  about  a  radiance  that  co©- 
pensatesfortbewantofsuiu    Through  a  dot*  of 
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loiterers  I  catch  a  momentary  glance  of  a  sylph- 
like  being  enveloped  in  a  long  laoe  veil,  but  through 
its  ineffectual  folds  there  beams  a  dove-like  eye, 
there  glows  a  rose-blush'd  cheek  ;  she  is  leaning 
on  your  arm.  A  well-appointed  brougham,  with 
a  richly-caparisoned  pair  of  greys,  with  charioteer 
and  footman,  prismatic  in  livery  and  bouquets, 
dashes  up,  and  wraps  you  from  my  gaze.  There 
is  a  continual  running  backwards  and  forwards 
among  beadles,  and  pew-openers,  and  hangers-on. 
There  are  busy  policemen,  in  white  Berlin  gloves. 
There  is  a  deal  of  "Hi  1-highing !"  for  this  car- 
riage and  that  cab.  A  family  coach  draws  up,  and 
carries  off  a  happy-looking  elderly  gentleman  in 
▼est  of  spotless  white,  and  well-brushed  locks  to 
match — a  smiling,  matronly  dame,  all  suavity  and 
satin— a  graceful  bridesmaid,  escorted  by  a  fine, 
joyous-looking  swain,  whose  open  countenance  and 
manly  bearing  proclaim  him  a  Good  Fellow  beyond 
mistake.  They're  off.  More  glittering  brides- 
maids, chaperoned  by  obsequious  cavaliers.  There 
is  a  continual  drawing-up,  with  an  opening  and 
banging -to  of  carriage  doors,  and  a  clattering  of 
carriage  steps.  The  cry  of  "Right"  is  per- 
petually resounding,  till  the  carriage  wheels  of  the 
last  departure  roll  down  Portland-place,  and  the 
crowd  disperses,  and  the  scene  and  the  church 
doors  are  closed. 


The  dejeuner  is  over.  The  jocund  guests  de- 
parted. Why  should  I  linger  ?  The  meats,  the 
sweets,  the  wines,  the  pines,  the  peaches,  and  the 
speeches— each  of  the  best,  and  each  in  their  ap- 
propriate order  and  location— are  things  that  were 
bat  still  things  to  be  remembered.  The  travelling 
chariot,  equipped  with  full  complement  of  impe- 


rials, awaits  you  at  the  door.  Your  destination, 
in  the  first  instance,  South  Wales  and  the  banks 
of  Wye ;  Singleside  and  dear  old  aunt  in  the  next. 

Clara,  who  looks  all  loveliness,  is  arranged  in  the 
most  becoming  of  travelling  dresses,  though  not, 
alas  !  the  artistic  production  of  poorMadlle.  Fran- 
cis. While  she  is  occupied  by  parental  blessings 
and  embraces,  you  catch  sight  of  one  who  has 
proved  your  most  valuable  friend  in  life.  It  is 
the  Good  Fellow,  who,  in  right  of  his  office  as  a 
successful  diplomatist,  still  lingers  on  the  scene  of 
his  happy  negotiations.  Rapidly  withdrawing 
him  to  the  recess  of  a  bay  window,  and  grasping 
both  his  hands,  the  outpourings  of  your  heart, 
(by  way  of  being  highly  original)  are  such  as  are 
rather  to  be  imagined  than  described.  One  other 
favour — will  he  consent  to  be  your  aunt's,  and 
yours,  and  Clara's  guest  at  Singlesde  this  autumn  ? 
Your  wife's  parents  are  also  to  be  there. 

"Most  joyfully." 

That  arranged,  and  with  your  hands  still  locked 
together,  you  thus  proceed : — "  There  is  still  one 
little  point  of  curiosity,  in  connection  with  my  en- 
joyment of  this  greatest  earthly  blessing,  on  which 
I  would  fain  that  fout  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
my  securing  it,  would  resolve — To  tell  me,  there- 
fore, my  best  of  friends,  how,  by  any  combination 
of  friendship  or  ingenuity,  you  could  possibly  have 
brought  about — " 

"  Enough,  Simply  by  resting  on  a  rule  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  observe  through  life ;  and 
that  is — always  to  cherish  generous  feelings  my- 
self, and  to  encourage  them  in  others ;  and,  above 
all,  never  to  despair ; — for  if  the  maxim  be  some- 
what trite,  it  is  also  true,  that  to  hope,  to  do 
good,  and  to  make  others  happy,  is  the  best  way 
to  be  happy  ourselves." 
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What  is  social  science?  Rather,  what  is  not 
social  science  ?  Certainly  it  were  easier  to  enume- 
rate the  few  subjects  that  are  not  comprehended  in 
the  term,  acccording  to  the  practice  of  the  Social 
Science  confederation  who  assembled  at  Glasgow, 
in  the  last  week  of  September,  than  to  enumerate 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  legitimate  topics. 
The  social  science  confederation  has  now  completed 
its  fourth  year.  Bom  in  Birmingham  and  nursed 
in  Liverpool,  its  infancy  was  passed  in  Bradford, 
and  its  boyhood  has  been  commenced  in  Glasgow. 
Its  nurses  have  now  decided  to  give  it  a  seasou  in 
Newcastle,  where  it  will  learn  experience  of  the 
subterranean  world.  Abundant  knowledge  of  that 
department  of  social  science  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  Glasgow,  which,  more  than  any  other 
great  city  is  formed  on  the  fashion  of  the  social 
ttitnoe  committee.  What  is  done  on  earth  that 
Glasgow  does  not  imitate  well  P     It  is  banking — 


legal,  literary ;  it  has  museums,  observatories,  parks, 
spinning  mills,  shipping,  and  a  university.  It 
excels  in  iodiue  and  in  iron.  It  spends  money 
extravagantly  on  fine  arts,  and  is  or  might  be  the 
earth's  great  engine-shop.  It  abounds  in  anti- 
quarian celebrities,  and  no  modern  city  has.  more 
of  the  gourd's  growth  and  the  oak's  strength  in 
its'bistory  and  nature.  It  produces  nails,  paper, 
and  nic-nacs,  but  it  also  sends  out  of  the  Clyde  the 
finest,  and  strongest,  and  swiftest,  and  what  to 
nervous  people  is  more  important,  the  securest 
class  of  steamers  afloat  on  the  waters. 

Glasgow  was  the  right  place,  therefore,  to  begin 
the  real  education  of  the  social  science  confedera- 
tion at,  seeing  the  latter,  like  a  store  in  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  was  designed  to  deai  in  all 
descriptions  of  goods  in  the  market.  The  social 
science  company  is  in  the  intellectual  trade,  but 
comprises  all  descriptions  of  intellectual  produce, 
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from  the  decimal  coinage  and  direct  taxation  to 
agricnlture  and  the  paper  duties. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science  was  sneered  at  and  snubbed  by  many  critics, 
and  has  lived  down  all  opposition  by  a  course  of 
quiet  well-doing.  Gradually  it  has  deCned  its 
boundaries,  and  interested  persons  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  class  of  subjects  that  will  be  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  8ocial  Science  Society 
has  yet  to  restrict  its  boundaries.  Its  field  now  is 
the  world  unlimited  ;  and  we  warn  its  officials  and 
promoters  that  it  can  do  no  good  of  a  permanent 
character  in  that  shape.  It  must  be  banked  up 
and  restricted  in  order  to  be  useful.  As  a  great 
debating  society  it  might  become  an  irrigating 
nuisance,  productive  both  of  grasses  and  miasma ; 
but  if  it  would  consent  to  be  bound  it  might  have 
a  deep  channel  capable  of  floating  navies.  At 
Glasgow,  in  this  last  week  of  September,  it  has 
nine  sections,  and  might  have  needed  ninety  or  nine 
hundred.  The  papers  read  were  not  and  could  not 
be  discussed.  They  were  not  and  they  could  not 
be  reported.  Some  reason  exists  for  believing  that 
they  might  be  catalogued  out  of  the  various  re- 
ports in  the  journals ;  and  the  names  and  subjects 
would  require  a  volume  akin  to  that  interesting 
work  wherein  a  publisher  proposed  to  include  the 
names  of  all  the  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned volunteers  who  were  reviewed  in  the 
Queen's-park  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  August. 
It  would  demonstrate  the  facility  of  writing  pos- 
sessed by  multitudes  in  the  present  day,  but  it 
would  not  show  a  similar  facility  of  increasing  our 
stock  of  thought;  but  if  the  social  science  com- 
mittee had  confined  their  considerations  to  four  or 
five  papers,  prepared  under  notice,  on  each  of  six 
different  subjects,  permitting  discussion  on  the 
grievances  mentioned,  or  the  remedies  proposed, 
they  would  have  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
in  Glasgow ;  and  by  following  this  course,  and 
forming  these  embankments,  the  society  may  here- 
after become  a  power  in  the  state. 

The  meeting  in  Glasgow  commenced  with  Divine 
serrice  in  the  cathedral,  by  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
from  the  three  words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  dis- 
coursed on  some  of  the  topics  of  social  amelioration 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  society.  "  Thy 
kingdom  come"  embraces  all  the  objects  that  good 
men  can  seek.  All  reform  is  embraced  in  the 
three  words ;  but  we  cannot  put  all  reforms  into  the 
programme  of  a  general  society.  Human  nature 
is  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  and  cannot  at- 
tend to  many  subjects  at  one  time ;  and  any  public 
society  presents  all  the  disadvantages  in  that 
respect  attached  to  our  common  nature. 

After  service,  the  leaders  of  the  society  dined  in 
the  corporation  room3 ;  and  there  being  good  evi- 
dence of  social  wealth  exhibited  on  the  tables,  they 
were  enabled  to  proceed  with  comfortable  feelings 
to  hear  the  improvement  of  society  discussed  in  the 
City  Hall,  by  the  ablest  orator  of  the  last  genera- 
tion— the  grand  relic  of  many  struggles.  Extremes 
meet ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  fresh  and  green 


age,  returns  frequently  to  the  scenes  of  his  ywii 
In  May  last  he  addressed  to  an  intellectual  at£- 
ence  in  the  Music j Hall  of  Edinburgh,  an  oration  gb 
learaiug  and  literature  that  few  of  them  bard, 
but  all  have  read.  It  was  a  remarkable  speech— 
discursive  and  historical  as  the  occasion  required ; 
and  it  contained  many  remembrances,  many  truth 
and  warnings,  that  well  deserved  to  be  thought  el 
and  treasured.  The  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  brine, 
larger  than  the  Music  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  and  i 
plainer  structure,  should  require  a  clearer  and  i 
higher  voice;  yet  the  place  seems  to  be  more  scien- 
tifically devised  than  its  rival  in  the  east,  or  Lor! 
Brougham's  strength  has  increased  with  the  sum- 
mer— although  there  has  not  been  much  of  summer 
since  May — and  he  was  heard  in  Glasgow.  A 
curious  coincidence,  and  an  equally  carious  dis- 
tinction, exists  in  and  between  the  two  addresses. 
They  are  founded  on  the  same  mode),  bat  it  it 
applied  to  different  topics.  In  Edinburgh  the 
oration  was  commenced  by  a  recapitulation  of 
great  men  who,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  speaker, 
had  distinguised  the  University ;  and  the  address 
then  ran  on  through  topics  intimately  connected 
with  classical  literature,  or  the  studies  naturally 
associated  with  the  University.  At  Glasgow,  we 
had  a  corresponding  recapitulation  of  great  men. 
not  alone  associated  with  the  University,  but  all 
connected  with  the  city ;  and  the  long  address 
afterwards  might  have  been  a  message  from  the 
president  of  a  universal  republic  to  the  satraps  of 
its  provinces,  so  diversified  were  the  themes  and 
widtJhe  topics.  The  introductory  passage  was 
graceful ;  but  if  Glasgow  was  to  be  complimented 
on  the  achievements  of  its  citizens  or  its  sons,  it 
might  have  been  extended  in  reference  to  social 
science ;  for  the  application  of  Watts*  invention  to 
navigation  has  done  more  for  social  improvement 
than  any  of  the  subjects  briefly  named  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : — 

It  was  here  that  Black  made  those  discoveries  wfeiek 
have  changed  the  face  of  natural  science  more  than  any 
since  the  days  of  Newton ;  that  Watt  gave  the  gnat  in- 
vention to  the  world  which  has  made  such  an  alterarica 
in  its  aspect,  and  such  a  revolution  in  its  fortunes ;  that 
Stewart  learnt  and  Siroson  taught  the  ancient  geometry 
which  he  restored ;  that  Reid  placed  the  philosophy  ef 
mind  upon  its  firm  foundations,  and  freed  it  from  scep- 
tical cavils ;  that  Miller  traced  the  history  of  the  eee- 
stitution  on  principle,  free  from  vulgar  errors  of  empi- 
rics, as  well  as  of  absolutists ;  that  Smith  established 
those  sound  doctrines,  now  happily  become  the  faith  of 
practical  statesmen  as  they  had  long  been  of  the 
learned,  connecting  the  commercial  gains  of  all  nates 
with  the  improvement  of  each,  and  mtKng  their 
mutual  intercourse  a  mutual  and  equal  benefit,  and  the 
bond  of  peace.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  here  the 
great  step  was  made  by  Birkbeck  (on  which  five-totV 
thirty  years  ago  I  congratulated  you)  of  throwing  opes 
to  all  classes  the  temple  of  science,  and  showing  that 
the  highest  intellectual  cultivation  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  daily  cares  and  toils  of  working  men. 
These  are  proud  recollections  for  Glasgow ;  and  tha 
pride  is  shared,  not  envied,  by  her  sister,  Edmbvrgfe, 
whose  own  glories  are  far  too  bright  to  dread  beiaf 
outshone. 

Some  parties  might  have  doubts  respecting  the 
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propriety  of  Miller's  const itutionnl  views,  and  yet 
dislike  to  be  considered  either  absolutists  or  em- 
pirics, remembering  that  to  Lord  Brougham  him- 
self, in  other  years,  such  reproachful  epithets  were 
applied  and  were  untrue.    The  venerable  President 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  has  had  his  day ; 
has  established  his  opinions ;  has  placed  his  mea- 
sure of  reform  upon  the  statute-book,  and  it  has 
produced  many  good  results ;  but  other  people  are 
entitled  to  try  their  schemes,  or  persuade  the  world 
to  try  them,  without  being  styled  empirics.     Lord 
Brougham  has  drawn  his  line  at  the  present  mark 
of  progress ;  but  social  science  in  four  years  might 
have  supplied  political  science  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  four-fifths,  or  five-sixths,  of  all  the  men 
in  the  country  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  any 
line  that  leaves  them  on  its  cold  side,  and  in  the 
night-shade  of  political  science.     The  silvery  side 
of  the  cloud  may  be  as  profitless  as  learned  men 
assert,  but  a  multitude  of  intelligent  men  say  that 
they  would  prefer  to  see  for  themselves.     In  the 
social  science  conference  a  man  may  speak  on  any 
subject  except  the  franchise  apparently,  or  men 
did  read  or  speak  on  every  other  subject.     They 
did  not  ail  speak  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
jet  attain  if  they  prosecute  their  inquiries.     Lord 
Brougham,  for  example,  said  that  Adam  Smith's 
doctrines  had  long  been  adopted   by  the  learned, 
and  were  now  the   faith   of  practical   statesmen. 
The  statement  is  eroneous.    Even  if  its  application 
be  confined  to  our  own  islands  it  is  not  correct ; 
for  our  statesmen  do   not  follow  Adam   Smith's 
views ;  and  in  the  common  usage  of  language  nine- 
tenths  of  all   the  learned,  or  nine-tenths  of  all 
practical  statesmen,  repudiate  them.     A  stranger 
phenomenon  occurs  everywhere,  and  one  that  we 
do  not  clearly  understand.     In  all  those  nations 
engaged  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits 
where  Adam  Smith's  opinions — as  many  interpret 
them  here — are  rejected,  greater  progress  has  been 
made  recently  in  exportations  ami  importations 
than  in  our  own  country,  but  especially  in  foreign 
sales.     The  fact  is  inexplicable,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  "the  learned,"  and  we  cannot  explain 
its  existence ;  but  there  it  is  in  black  and  white 
on  all   the  statistics  of  nations.     Accord iog  to 
some  parties  any  increase  of  our  importations  adds 
to  our  wealth  ;  but  that  is  ruinous  nonsense.     An 
increased  importation  of  foreign  spirits  and  wines 
cannot  increase  our  riches  unless  we  re- sell  them. 
Many  other  articles  are  in  the  same  class  of  un- 
productive luxuries — cigars,   snuff,   aud   tobacco 
may,  by  their  sales,  demonstrate  the   existence 
either  of  much  riches,  folly,  or  misery,  requiring 
narcotics  to  soothe  or  stimulate ;  but  their  con- 
sumption can  never  increase  national  wealth.     The 
social  science  association  might  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  community  have  instituted  an  examina- 
tion into  the  reason  why— Adam  Smith,  all  the 
learned,  and  the  practical  notwithstanding — Bel- 
gium, France,  and  the  United   States,   beat  us 
annually  in  the  proportionate  increase  of  their 
sales.    We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  expiana- 


tion  of  the  reasons,  and  we  do  not  fully  comprehend 
them,  although  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt  the 
results.  Lord  Brougham  employed  part  of  his 
tia^e  in  examining  the  course  of  philanthropical 
legislation,  beginning  by  a  demonstration  of  its 
non-existence  in  former  periods,  accompanied  by 
reasons  for  its  absence,  and  these  were  chiefly  the 
party  anxieties  of  old  statesmen.  The  agitation 
and  consequent  acts  against  the  slave  trade  were, 
in  his  opinion,  the  beginnings  of  philanthropic 
legislation,  although  he  might  have  found  excellent 
act 3  connected  with  philanthropy  and  social  science 
long  before  any  opposition  bad  been  suggested  in 
Parliament  to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Scotch  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  establish  educational  institu- 
tions in  all  the  parishes  and  towns  of  Scotland 
evinced  some  familiarity  with  social  science.  James 
IV.  is  more  associated  in  history  with  a  reckless 
and  wild  chivalry  than  with  his  educational  legis 
lation,  although  it  exhibited  a  mind  in  many  re- 
spects far  before  his  time;  and  he  planted  the 
roots  of  a  knowledge  qualification,  of  examinations 
for  the  public  service,  and  even  the  compulsory 
education  of  many  classes.  Measures  connected 
with  these  objects  were  not  merely  adopted  during 
his  reign,  but  the  king  was  an  active  mover  in  the 
business.  Brave  and  proud,  he  refused  to  accept 
the  opportunity  that  Surrey's  bad  generalship  gave 
him  at  Flodden,  and  was  guilty  therefore  of  worse 
generalship,  because  he  saw  and  would  not  use  an 
advantage;  and  he  perished— not  as  a  beaten 
monarch,  but  as  a  reforming  sovereign — abandoned, 
if  not  stricken  down,  by  the  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects whom  he  had  sought  to  cure  of  thieving  by 
force.  Educational  legislation  existed  in  England 
during  Wycliffc's  boyhood ;  and  he  received  his 
first  instruction  at  a  parochial  school,  and  was  sup- 
ported for  a  time  at  Oxford  by  public  funds.  A 
thousand  years  ago  Alfred,  of  Eugland,  endeavoured 
to  institute  seminaries  of  learning  in  all  centres  of 
Saxon  life.  Thirteen  hundred  years  since  the 
"  wild"  kings  of  Scotland  gave  lands  to  support 
the  Culdee  colleges  in  nearly  every  considerable 
district  of  Scotland.  Little  more,  apparently, 
than  the  names  of  their  institutions  survive; 
but  these  names  are  planted  thickly  in  the  land, 
and  evince  the  strength  of  that  organisation. 

Some  modern  authors  regard  the  Culdee  system 
as  exclusively  religious ;  and  inasmuch  as  religion 
was  (_ the  chief  business  and  guiding  motive,  their 
historians  are  right ;  but  the  Culdees  educated  all 
the  youth  whom  they  could  reach ;  they  assidu- 
ously prepared  and  scattered  manuscript  copies  of 
books,  especially  "  the  Scriptures,"  over  the  land ; 
they  practised  and  taught  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  the  finest  districts  of  Scotland  at  the 
present  day  are  those  which  the  Culdees  tilled, 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  inculcated  by  them,  like  the  agricultural 
knowledge  and  practice  taught  by  them,  were  never 
entirely  eradicated  from  the  land.  They  were  the 
teachers  of  Scotland  for  five  centuries,  and  these 
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were  centuries  of  comparative  peace — except  from 
invasions  of  the  fraternal  heathen  from  the  Baltic 
and  Norway — men  of  the  same  race  with  those 
who  inhabited  the  land,  and  who  were  either  con- 
verted or  expelled,  excepting  so  many  as  died  in 
their  raids.  Eight  hundred  years  since  acts  were 
passed  against  labour  on  "  Sundays/*  because  the 
poor  needed  the  rest  that  God  bad  provided  for 
them.  In  more  recent  times,  although  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholio  clergy  did  wickedly,  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  also  were  vigorous  social  re- 
formers, and  redeemed  multitudes  from  the  bonds  of 
the  serfdom  that  originated  in  the  feudal  principle. 
We  must  not  suppose  that  philanthropic  legislation 
and  practices,  like  locomotives  and  "lucifers" 
began  in  the  present,  or  even  the  last  generation. 
Lord  Brougham  unintentionally  misrepresented  our 
immediate  progenitors  in  supposing  that  they  were 
only  guided  by  party  purposes,  and  that  we  are 
guided  by  superior  motives.  The  Social  Science 
Association  will  search  our  annals  long  before  they 
find  the  selfishness  of  party  more  strikingly  exhi- 
bited than  in  the  transactions  of  1858,  1859, 1860, 
concerning  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  all  the  compli- 
ments paid  to  the  working-classes  in  Glasgow  will 
not  balance  the  refusal  to  trust  them  with  the 
franchise.  They  are  very  good,  honest,  intelligent 
fellows  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  the  misera 
phbt  contribueni,  and  are  barred  and  bolted  out  of 
any  power  over  legislation  ;  but  when  we  propose 
their  admission  within  the  circle  consecrated  by 
ten  pounds,  they  ^become  ignorant  and  infatuated 
members  of  trades'  unions,  prepared  to  burn  the 
Clyde. 

Some  fears  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
the  slave-owners  in  the  United  States  that  Lord 
Brougham  would  speak  of  them  and  theirs  in  the 
language  of  caustic  bitterness ;  but  he  passed  them 
over  easily,  and  deprecated  insurrection  in  the 
States  in  strong  language,  just  as  if  one  of  these 
states — Texas — were  not  even  now  in  an  insurrec- 
tionary condition.  The  American  journals  say 
that  property  valued  at  three  million  dollars,  or 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  destroyed  by 
slave-made  fires  on  one  Sabbath  afternoon  of  last 
Jury  in  Texas,  and  they  further  mention  the  daily 
hanging  of  black  and  white  men  in  batches  of  six 
to  twelve  by  lynch  law,  for  anti-slavery  practices 
or  even  principles  *,  while  the  weaker  party  conduct 
hostilities  by  the  dagger  and  the  poison  cup.  Texas 
has  been  in  a  condition  of  civil  war  during  the 
summer — a  war  more  pernicious  and  reckless  than 
open  hostilities;,  although  it  is  not  recognised  as 
war,  since  there  are  no  leaders  openly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  their  men,  and  all  parties  appear 
to  burn  or  slay  as  seems  good  in  their  own  eyes. 
Lord  Brougham's  remarks  on  the  evils  likely  to 
follow  the  liberation  of  the  southern  slaves  by  war 
are  partially  correct. 

The  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  by  no  means 
an  impossible  result  from  a  victory  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  has  been  not  very  faintly  announced ; 
and  the  struggle  which  they  so  vehemently  maintain 


with  the  north  may  even  bring  about  the  disrnptmi  of 
the  Union— one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  coVi 
happen  to  America  and  to  the  world — to  America,  ** 
ending,  if  it  did  not  begin,  in  civil  war;  to  the  world, 
as  shaking  the  credit  of  all  popular  goTemowa:. 
Another  calamity  is  far  from  unlikely  to  be  caused  W 
the  conflict — the  liberation  of  the  »l*ves  by  inssme- 
tion — a  consummation  to  be  earnestly  deprecated  a 
much  for  themselves  as  for  their  masters.  When  I*. 
Johnson  astonished  the  friends  of  Church  and  Kiu?  it 
Oxford,  by  proposing  as  a  toast  "  A  speedy  revolt  cf  tic 
slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  success  to  them/"'  be  had  act 
lived  to  witness  the  dreadful  consequences  to  the  Bit- 
happy  victims  of  our  sordid  oppression,  in  the  raise-i, 
far  worse  even  than  oppression,  brought  upon  them  b» 
the  insurrection  which  shook  it  off*  in  the  Freich 
islands.  We  might  feel  little  compatriot!  for  the  mas- 
ters the  supporters  of  what  they  term  •«  The  TtutiU- 
tion,"  and  might  ask  them  to  show  how  the  King  of 
Dahomey  should  not  plead  the  immemorial  custom  of 
his  country  requiring  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  that 
he  might  float  hia  canoe  on  human  blood,  as  the  ap- 
pointed tribute  of  filial  affection  at  his  father's  funeral. 

EDUCATION. 
Passing   from   slavery  to  ignorance  the  orator 
next  asserted  that  education  was  not  a  party  ques- 
tion ;  yet  if  any  question  more  than  another  has 
stirred  the  animus  of  party  politicians  in  a  low 
depth   and   to  a   high  wildness,  it  is  educatkm. 
Every  step  made  in  it  has  been  characterised  by 
party  animosity  and  a  sectarian  spirit.     Why  hare 
eight  or  ten  years  passed  without  any  improvement 
in  the   educational  system  of  Scotland,   after  its 
necessity  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  different 
parties  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  state  ? 
All  parties  in  the  kingdom  must  feel   that  these 
years  have  been  passed  in  a  sectarian  strife  for 
straws.     Any  necessary  extension  or  improveaeit 
of  the  educational  system  in  Scotland  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  any  session,  except  for  the 
opposition  of  one  class  to  religious   tests,  and  of 
another  to  any  change  in  them  that  would  reduce 
the  parochial  monopoly  of  their  fellow  worshippers. 
The  more  painful  part  of  this  sectarian  exhibition 
originates  in  Ihe  trivial  differences  between  tae 
denominations,  except  the  desire  of  one  sect  to 
monopolise  the  appointments  of  parochial  teachers, 
and  of  others  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  tests, 
with    the  certainty  of  inflicting  them   in  poptlar 
struggles  at  the  poll  for  a  teacher.     No  difieuky 
ever  existed  in  meeting  any  possible  evil  of  test , 
and  securing  all  their  benefits  by  the  adoption  of 
the  shorter  catechism— omitting,  if  tlie  Baptists 
deemed  it  necessary,  the  questions  on  infant   a  - 
Usro.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists  might  have  ob- 
jected to  some  of  the  questions  and  answers  that 
do  not  correspond  with  their  theology ;  but  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  practical  men,  who  kaov 
that  the  intricacies  of  theological  systems  are  never 
taught  in  parochial  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
who  form  a  numerous  community  in  the  two  largfr 
towns  and  the  mining  districts,  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  teachers  appointed  by  the  ratepayers,  and 
representing  the  theological  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity.    Scotland  is  only  an  example  of  a  prevaM 
epidemic  on  educational  questions;  and  yet  Lord 
Brougham  ranks  eduoaiwn  among  the  subjeeb 
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preserved  from  party  influences  !  He  referred  to 
in  important  subject,  not  in  a  decisive  but  in  a 
suggestive  tone. 

One  matter  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  considered 
%t  any  of  our  meetings— to  what  extent,  if  to  any,  the 
education  of  children  should  be  compulsory.  That 
'gnorance  is  the  cause  of  crimes,  directly  and  indirectly, 
8  not  denied.  Those  crimes  are  punished  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. Then,  does  he  perform  his  duty,  if  he  does 
nothing  to  remove  the  cause,  and  trusts  to  the  indirect 
operation  of  penal  enactments?  In  some  countries, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  he  compels 
parents  to  make  children  attend  school.  No  doubt 
these  are  chiefly  states  under  the  discipline  of  a  Govern- 
ment more  absolute  than  ours.  But  in  some  having  a 
free  form  of  government,  regulations  amounting,  if  not 
to  compulsion,  yet  substantially  leaving  the  parent  no 
choice,  are  found  to  prove  successful  ih  enforcing  edu- 
cation without  encroaching  upon  liberty.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  this  question  should  engage  the  best 
attention  of  the  Education  department  at  the  Congress, 
and  that  all  information  should  be  brought  together 
which  the  attendance  of  foreign  members  may  enable 
us  to  obtain. 

The  entire  dispute  on  this  matter — if  society 
have  even  yet  got  the  length  of  a  dispute— might 
close,  if  men  would  observe  the  laws  of  the  New 
Testament.     To  whom  much  is  given  from  them 
the  more  will  be  required ;  and  persons  exist  who, 
in  the  moral  government  of  God,  will  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.     Our  Government  should  reflect, 
as  near  as  possible,  these  laws,  and  that  wonld  in- 
volve the  impropriety  of  punishing    severely   for 
many  crimes  persons  whom  the  public  have  failed 
to  teach.     All  men,  however  ignorant,  in  the  pos- 
session of  ordinary  intelligence,  know  that  they 
should  ••  do  no  murder."     This  law  is  written  on 
the  conscience  and  heart :  but  we  are  not  equally 
assured  that  many  persons  do  not  steal  little  things 
with  perfect  peace  of  conscience.     Even   this  pos- 
sibility is  not  the  greatest  evil  that  the  public 
must  provide  means  to  meet.     Punishment  at  pre- 
sent includes  disqualifications  to  gain  bread  by  in- 
dustry that  society  must  remove.     How  that  work 
can  be  effected  in  every  case  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  necessity  is  evident.   The  educational  qnestion 
elicited  an   excellent  paper   from  Dr.  Strong,  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  day  after  Lord  Brougham's  ad- 
dress.   It  contained  the  chronicles  for  ten  years  of 
the  Glasgow  prisons.    From  these  statistics,  com- 
prehending 31,184  imprisonments,  we  learn  that 
5,877  were  for  terms  under  ten  days,  and  23,676 
sentences  ran  from  over  ten  to  under  sixty  days, 
giving  28,952   for  comparatively  minor  offences, 
and  leaving  2,281  cases  for  the  greater  breaches 
of  law  and  order.    These  tables  evinced  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  committals 
or    imprisonments    as    contrasted    with    former 
periods,  and  especially  among  the  juvenile  classes 
of  society ;  and  they  are  also  greatly  modified  in 
their  application  to  the  general  population,  by  the 
fact,  that  while  there  have  been  31,184  imprison- 
ments, that  number  of  persons   have  not  passed 
through  the  jails ;  but  several  individuals  having 
ran  #f>  sentences,  and  many  a  smaller  number,  the 
absolute  population  of  criminals — great  or  small- 


have  to  be  sought  in  more  minute  returns.  Arnon? 
the  31,184  imprisonments  during  ten  years,  7,298 
have  to  be  reckoned  for  the  drunk  and  disorderly 
people  thrown  into  prison.  They  probably  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  ran  sentences 
of  less  than  eleven  days*  confinement,  and  23,8S0 
remain  for  other  crimes.  Dr.  Strong  considers 
that  the  average  population  of  the  area  which  sup- 
plies these  prisons  has  been  450,000  during  the 
ten  years.  We  would  have  placed  the  number  at 
a  lower  rate,  or  400,000,  which  would  give  one 
imprisonment  annually  in  166  of  the  population. 
If  Dr.  Strong's  average  be  correct  itgive3  one  im- 
prisonment annually  in  188  of  the  population.  As 
we  have  no  exact  return  of  the  double  or  treble 
imprisonments  of  one  offender,  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  imprisoned  persons  may  be  as  1  in 
260  per  annum,  or  4  per  1,000,  or  1,800  in  a  popu- 
lation of  450,000,  exclusive  of  the  drunk  and 
disorderlies,  who  might  escape  more  leniently  in 
some  places.  The  education  of  this  class  of  the 
population  improves  under  the  system  adopted  in 
Glasgow.  They  are  becoming  more  intelligent, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  could  read  well 
before  their  imprisonment ;  nearly  one-half  could 
write  in  some  manner,  either  bad  or  good,  and  less 
than  a  fourth  were  unable  to  read,  while  more  than 
one-fourth,  or  8,983,  improved  in  reading  and 
writing  during  their  confinement.  The  table  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  of  Glas- 
gow who  get  into  prison  for  evil  doings,  and  it 
seems  that  the  former  are  more  prone  by  100  per 
cent,  to  that  fate  than  the  natives;  but  the 
returns  do  not  explain  an  important  part  of  the 
matter,  namely,  whether  "  Irish"  means  only  per- 
sons born  in  Ireland,  or  includes  "  Irish  extrac- 
tion," for  the  children  of  Irish  parents  in  Glasgow 
are  often  as  much  "  Irish"  as  if  they  were  born 
and  bred  in  Tuam.  Naturally,  the  discussions  in 
Glasgow  turned  upon  the  evidence  at  hand  in  the 
locality,  and  they  also  elicited  some  account  of  the 
exertions  made  for  the  employment  of,  criminals 
after  the  expiry  of  their  sentences  in  other  locali- 
ties ;  but  the  evils  of  juvenile  imprisonments  in  all 
places,  and  the  advantages  of  reformatories,  were 
inculcated  by  all  the  members,  and  in  all  the 
papers  read. 

Lord  Brougham's  narrative  of  one  nobleman's 
exertions  on  an  important  point  in  education  may 
be  quoted.     It  cannot  be  condensed  : — 

Count  Rumford  was  a  great  benefactor  to  'the  world 
in  promoting  the  more  important  of  its  branches.  His 
plans,  for  the  most  part  well  devised  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  and  carried  into  execution  while 
he  held  high  court  and  military  employment  in 
Bavaria,  deserve  the  greatest  of  attention ;  and  the 
study  of  his  Essays,  in  which  they  are  minutely  de- 
tailed, is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  well-wishers  to 
the  prosperity  and  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
Especially  to  be  considered  are  his  proposals  for  im- 
proving the  construction  and  arrangement  of  cottages, 
for  the  convenient  application  of  heat  to  culinary  and 
other  purposes,  for  the  preparation  of  cheap,  whole- 
some, and  nutritious  food,  for  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
I  alimentary  matter.    Much  may  be  done  for  the  sub- 
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stantial  bettering  of  the  poor  man's  condition,  an  1  the 
preservation  of  his  health,  as  well  as  the  eaviog  of  his 
money  and  of  his  labour,  bv  attending  to  Count  Rum- 
lord's  suggestions,  in  almost  every  instance  the  result 
of  his  actual  experience,  and  in  some  respects,  aa  in 
regard  to  the  communication  of  heat,  the  corollaries 
from  certain  truths  which  he  ascertained  by  his  expert, 
ments,  although  he  erred  in  some  points  of  the 
chemical  theory  which  he  sought  to  establish  upon 
them. 

Even  upon  this  subject  nothing  new  could  be 
told  in  Glasgow.  We  have  known  missionaries 
explaining  to  mothers  of  families  there  the  best 
means  of  boiling  fish  and  potatoes,  and  we  have 
seen  prizes  offered  by  Kirk  sessions  for  the  best 
"  kepi*'  rooms,  and  the  cleanest  stairs,  while  ladies 
have  offered  to  become  sewing  mistresses  gratui- 
tously to  girls  who  would  learn.  We  do  not  so 
much  want  the  knowledge  either  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  or  the  means  of  doing  it,  ns  the  grace 
and  energy,  the  heart  and  spirit,  to  begin  and  go 
through. 

There  is  another  point  of  kindred  character 
noticed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  language  that 
cannot  be  abridged  with  propriety : — 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  more  urgently 
calls  for  the  attention  of  the  same  department  than  the 
limits  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion for  different  classes  of  the  community.  Some  pro- 
positions on  this  head  are  of  obvious  importance  and  of 
manifest  soundness,  as  the  maxim  judiciously  and  use- 
fully enforced  on  a  late  occasion  by  Lord  Derby,  ad- 
dressing the  founders  of  a  ragged  school,  that  the  first 
object  in  such  seminaries  is  the  training  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  teaching  the  kind  of  work  required  from 
persons  in  their  station.  This  maxim  by  no  means 
excludes  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge  ;  it  only 
gives  the  first  place  to  that  which  is  the  most  necessary, 
and  a) lorn  s  other  portions  to  come  in  their  turn. 
Another  proposition,  if  indeed  it  be  not  involved  in  the 
former,  is,  that  their  exists  an  absolute  necessity  for 
changing  in  important  respects  the  method  of  educating 
female  children,  not  only  in  the  humbler,  but  the 
better  part  of  the  working  classes.  They  must  be 
taught  things  which  are  of  use  to  them  in  after  life  ;  as 
much  more  as  may  be,  but  these  things  at  any  rate; 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  governesses  who  can  teach 
music,  drawing,  French,  Italian,  even  lesser  accomplish- 
ments, are  plainly  not  wanted,  for  they  will  not  stoop 
to  teach  sewing  and  washing.  Herein  lies  the  main 
difficulty;  those  who  are  fit  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  cyphering  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  teach  the 
more  humble  but  more  needful  things.  This,  as  to 
teachers  both  of  boys  and  girls,  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential objects  to  which  the  department  can  direct  its 
attention.  A  good  system  of  rewards,  the  judicious 
application  of  prizes,  the  due  encouragement  to  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  common  things,  and  a  steady  deter- 
mination in  the  patrons  of  such  schools  to  enforce  the 
most  useful  teaching  in  the  first  instance,  allowing  no 
substitute  for  it — may  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
which  has  in  some  places  produced  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  servants  for  families  otherwise  well 
provided,  or  wives  for  workmen  comfortably  circum- 
stanced. 

The  education  of  females  who  have,  according 
to  all  human  probability,  a  life  of  industry,  or  de- 
pendence and  waut,  before  them,  is  a  compara- 
tively new,  and  an  urgent  subject.  The  education 
of  that  class  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society  has 
been  moie  ornate  than  useful  for  the  last  forty 


years.  As  industrial  occupations  were  ceatW 
gradually  in  large  establishments,  which  required 
those  who  followed  tbem  to  leave  their  boots, 
the  females  of  the  middle  classes  abandoned  then 
without,  in  many  instances,  acquiring  great  faeiHtr 
in  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties ;  bat  the; 
studied  accomplishments  as  inferior  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  as  a  smattering  of 
French  is  in  comparison  with  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation. If  the  Social  Science  Association  hat 
confined  their  meeting  even  to  educational  objects 
for  a  year,  they  might  have  achieved  more  good  le 
society  than  will  be  effected  bj  their  discursive 
transactions. 

JOINT-STOCK  COafPAHIES. 

Lord  Brougham,  passing  from  learning  to  its 
uses,  introduced  the  Rochdale  co-operative  socie- 
ties. We  have  heard  frequently  of  these  soeietiei 
in  the  present  year ;  but  although  their  progress 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  a  great  degree  of 
strength,  they  must  not  be  treated  as  origiask 
Similar  associations  on  a  smaller  scale  have  beet 
useful  in  many  places ;  but  as  we  cannot  find  that 
the  Rochdale  concerns  have  ever  been  described  a 
less  space  than  Lord  Brougham  expended  oa 
them,  we  quote  the  passages.  The  first  refers  to 
the  store,  and  the  second  to  the  manufactory : 

Sixteen  years  ago,  forty  Rochdale  artisans,  desiris* 
to  establish  a  society  of  the  first  kind,  amassed,  by  a 
weekly  subscription  of  threepence  from  each  menser, 
the  sum  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  hired  a  room  for  i 
store,  laid  in  a  stock  of  necessaries,  and  began  to  trade: 
selling  not  only  to  members,  but  to  all  who  would  bay 
The  enterprise  provoked  laughter.    A   neighhsariaf 
shopkeeper  boasted  that  he  could  carry  away  the  whole 
stock  in  a  wheel-barrow.     Now,  however,  the  sxsgie 
room  is  multiplied  into  many  distinct  shops  spread 
over  the  town,  and  the  weekly  vend  of  the  society  ex- 
ceeds  £2,700  per  week.     Every  member  mutt  be  the 
owner  of  five  shares  of  twenty  shillings  each,  the  se- 
mi tted  maximum  being  a  hundred  such  shares.    1st 
capital  it  paid  in  by  small  weekly  or  quarterly  instil- 
ments.   All  the  transactions  of  the  society,  whether 
purchases  or  sales,  are  for  ready  money,  the  entire 
absence  of  credit  being  the  corner-stone  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  second  class  of  these  institutions— namely,  thoat 
which  have  for  their  object  to  enable  each  member  to  asg. 
ment  his  income,  are  at  present  bnt  few  in  omnser,  tat 
their  experience  has  been  short.  At  Rochdale  s  society  ass 
founded  four  or  five  years  ago  for  spinning  cotton-yarn  aat* 
weaving  it  into  calico.  The  principal  distinction  aa  run* 
financial  arrangements  between  the  two  classes  is  that  tat 
net  profits  are  divided  among  the  artisans  instead  of  the  cat- 
toraers,  each  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  wages,  the  van 
being  fixed  according  to  the  rate  of  payment  in  the  aula  is 
the  district.  The  disastrous  years  of  1857  sod  1858  ssreh* 
tried  this  infant  establishment,  but  it  weathered  the  storsi 
successfully ;  and  although  during  a  period  of  fifteen  weeb 
no  sales  were  effected,  or  sales  to  a  trifling  amount,  yet  aQ 
hands  were  never  put  upon  short  hours,  although  the  other 
mills  of  the  town  yielded  in  this  respect  to  the  pressare  of 
the  times.  It  is,  however,  far  too  esrly  to  predict  sanest 
for  co-operative  societies  of  this  class  wiih  any  degree  of 
confidence,  or  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  as  hoprfeL 
It  appears  manifest,  and  the  observation  is  important,  that 
co-operation  is  not  only  distinct  from  communhua  or  soeaJ- 
ism,  but  repugnant  to  it,  far  more  so  than  to  the  Ofmsarr 
course  of  trade,  with  which,  indeed  it  agrees  in  girite  to 
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every  man  ibe  benefit  of  hi*  own  industry,  skill,  and  eco- 
nomy. 

Co-operative  societies  of  this  class  are  joint - 
stock  companies,  in  which  the  operatives  may  be 
partners.      Their  formatiou  may  be   very  simple; 
and  thanks  to  the  limited  liability  bill,  the  opera- 
tion may    be  made   perfectly  secure   against  auy 
further  risk  than  each  partner  desires  to  assume. 
Shares  may  be  in  sums  of  one  pound,  and  the  risk 
may  be  limited  to  the  share.     It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary that  the  money  be  entirely  paid,  or  more  than 
a  fourth  be  paid  on  organisation.     By  this  means 
the  capital  of  the  society  may  expand  as  it  is  re- 
quired, while  every  shareholder  may  feel  that  all  be 
can  possibly  lose  is  limitsd  to  the  extent  of  his 
subscription.     A  man  who  subscribes  for  twenty 
shares  may  lose  twenty  pounds,  but  he  can  never 
lose  twenty   guineas.     Sneers   innumerable  have 
been  launched  against  the  word  "limited  "  at  the 
close  of  a  company's  title ;  but  the   principle  will 
secure  advantages  unlimited  to  society.     It  can  be 
applied  to  the  co-operative  institutions  of  working 
men  for  trading  in  the  articles  which  they  purchase 
every  week;  and  it  has  been  already  applied  to  ex- 
tensive operations  in  the  banking  and  monetary 
world.     It  should  clear  away  the  distrust  and 
doubts  that  require  trades'  unions  and  originate 
strikes ;  for  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  combining 
under  this  plan  the  money  of  the  capitalist  with 
the  skill  of  the  artizan,  and  the  strength  of  the 
labourer.    It  will  not  revolutionise  the  earth,  bring 
round  the  seasons,  or  settle  Italy  and  provide  for 
the  Pope  in  a  short  twelve  months ;  but  it  may  do 
many  more  practicable  achievements  iu  a  longer 
period.     Philanthropic  people,  who  cry  over  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  should  know  that  they  will  never 
be  mitigated  by  tears,  but  they  may  be  removed 
by  guineas.     Manchester  says  that  25  per  cent, 
annually  may  be  divided  by  companies  established 
for  the  growth  of  cotton.     Although  this  calcula- 
tion of  practical  men  may  never  be  realised,  yet  if 
five  per  cent,  could  be  cleared,  and  philanthropy 
gratified  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
work  should  be  done ;  and  these  limited  liability 
companies  afford  the  means  necessary  for  trying 
the  experiment  without  the  risk  of  more  guineas 
than  the  benevolent  wish  to  invest  in  doing  good. 
Social  science  may  open  a  new  book    with  the 
legislation  that  authorised  these  combinations  of 
small  saving  in  any  business  without  the  risk  of 
ruin ;  and  the  Rochdale  men  will  find  many  imita- 
tors, with,  we  hope,   equal  apparent  success,  iu 
wven  years. 

THE  KAINE   LIQUOB  LAW* 

la  Glasgow  we  would  fear  great  opposition  to 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  Active  and  persevering 
in  all  things,  its  citizens,  when  they  do  drink,  con- 
duct that  operation  alio  iu  a  thorough-going  way. 
Captain  Smart,  who  manages  their  police  force, 
complained  in  one  of  the  sections  that  he  wanted 
power  to  suppress  shebeens.  The  southern  mem- 
bers of  the  association  may  have  marvelled  what 
this  new  nuisance  was  ou  which  they  were  to  cast 


the  light  of  social  science.  Shebeens  are  un- 
licensed spirit-shops  ;  and  the  Glasgow  lanes  and 
squares,  and  lands  and  stairs  afford  their  owners  the 
means  of  conducting  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
human  race,  of  which  they  avail  themselves  with 
characteristic  vigour.  Shebeens  exist  in  other  towns, 
but  they  have  neither  the  business  nor  the  interest 
of  the  "  Glasgow  trade."  According  to  Captain 
Smart  he  and  his  men  suffer  from  300  of  these  in- 
stitutions which  they  cannot  reach.  The  excise 
authorities  should,  at  any  cost,  suppress  these  dens 
of  vice ;  for  no  person  will  describe  them  as  homes 
of  virtue,  and  they  cannot  hold  a  neutral  position. 
Unhappily,  the  excise  consider  their  business  con- 
fined to  the  raising  of  money ;  and  they  probably 
reckon  that  while  a  shebeen  pays  duty  on  the  goods 
purchased,  it  is  not  prudent  to  push  for  the  license 
to  sell  them.  Lord  Brougham  describes  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  us  an  invention  of  the  west 
that  had  spread  over  the  entire  union.  This  error 
is  not  infrequent  in  this  couutry,  and  may  be 
excused,  for  wc  commit  greater  mistakes  concern- 
ing the  United  States ;  but  the  repressive  enact- 
ments are  ouly  applied  in  limited  localities.  It  is 
evideut  that  Lord  Brougham,  with  his  great  ex- 
perience of  life  and  social  evils,  approves  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Manchester  Alliance,  by  which  the 
rate-payers  of  districts  would  be  entitled  to  decide 
for  or  against  the  establishment  of  houses  in  them 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  driuks.     He  says — 

Bat  the  proposal  of  the  Grand  Alliance  well  deserves  a 
careful  consideration — the  plan  of  enabling  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  in  every  district— a  proportion  con- 
siderably  above  the  commercial  majority— to  give  the  magis- 
trates authority  for  placing  the  district  under  a  general 
Repressive  Act,  passed  with  such  modifications  as,  according 
to  the  Act's  provisions,  may  be  allowed  in  the  peculiar  local  , 
ciroumstanoes.  A.  very  extensive  adhesion  has  been  given  to 
the  proposal  in  the  great  districts  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  this,  beside  its  intrinsic  merits,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  cause  a  searching  examination  by  our  depart- 
ments, sanitary  and  of  jurisprudence.  That  it  deeply  con 
cerus  both  need  not  be  added.  But  which  of  all  our  depart- 
ments does  it  not  most  deeply  concern  P  Bemember  the 
memorable  expression  of  that  great  philanthropist,  our  emi- 
nent colleague,  the  Reorder  of  Birmingham — "Whatever 
step  I  take,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  "  and  into  whatever  direction  X 
may  strike,  the  drink  demon  starts  up  before  me,  and  blocks 
up  t)*e  way." 

The  plan  proposed  deserves  to  be  tried ;  only  in 
the  present  state  of  our  finance  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  following  Mr.  Gladstone's  example, 
will  rather  multiply  than  diminish  the  number  of 
opportunities  for  gaining  revenue  by  this  trade. 
The  friends  of  strict  temperance  will  not  only  have 
to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  trade,  and  of  the 
trade's  customers,  but  also  of  the  Government, 
covertly  but  powerfully  exercised  in  favour  of  drink- 
ing "jolly  good  ale  and  old!*1  or  any  liquor 
stronger  and  worse  that  "  brings  grist  to  their 
mili."  The  "  Beer-house  Act "  rose  one  year  out 
of  that  tendency,  and  the  wine-house  licences  came 
out  of  it  iu  the  present  season.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  cannot  afford  a  Maine  Liquor  Act 
with  aa  enormous  interest  to  be  paid  annually,  for 
he  does  not  perceive  yet  that  there  is  no  more 
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costly   mode  of  raising  revenue   than   from    the 
agencies  of  intemperance. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Lord  Brougham  lectured  both  the  Commons  and 
i he  Peers  iu  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  although, 
according  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  as  a 
body  neutral  iu  politics,  he  should  have  touched 
these  topics  with  a  gentle  brush.  The  House  of 
Commons  is,  he  says,  "  the  caricature  of  a  popular 
assembly/'  by  reason  of  speeches  made  by  persons 
of  no  mark.  The  hour  must  have  arrived  then  for 
its  amendment.  We  can  hardly  get  on  long 
with  the  caricature  of  a  popular  assembly.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  Lord  Brougham's  descrip- 
tions of  the  Lower  House ;  but  they  are  all  argu- 
ments for  an  extended  suffrage  and  a  renovated 
representation.  Even  these  changes  might  not 
hatisfy  his  lordship,  for  he  complains  of  time 
wasted  by  speeches  from  "men  of  no  mark;" 
and  almost  in  the  same  sentence  of  "  millions  voted 
without  any  discussion."  The  House  cannot  have 
discussions  without  time  being  wasted  ;  and  either 
it  must  pass  votes  without  them,  or  give  the  time 
that  they  require.  The  censor  of  the  Commons 
complained  with  good  reason  of  the  non-attendance 
of  members ;  and  he  said — 

Often  there  were  not  the  forty  required  to  form  a  Hoaee, 
so  that  the  Speaker  wai  kept  waiting ;  hardly  ever  above 
three  score  could  be  got  together ;  and  the  Government  waa 
scarcely  ever  seonre  against  being  counted  out— a  fate  which 
actually  befel  it  several  times.  A  new  disinclination  to 
speak  and  reluctance  to  divide  seemed  to  have  generally 
taken  possession  of  members,  from  the  apprehension  that 
their  speeches  might  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  their  divisions 
preveoted  by  three  or  fonr  leaving  tbeir  seats  and  securing  a 
count  out.  Yet  in  these  circumstances,  and  with  a  Hoase 
so  composed,  vast  sums  of  mooey  were  voted,  the  greater 
part  of  the  estimates  beiog  gone  through  with  nothing  that 
could  be  reckoned  discussion  ;  nnd  measures  of  great  import- 
ance sanctioned  or  rejected,  sometimes  without  a  division, 
although  in  the  face  of  avowed  differences  of  opinion,  and 
never  with  anything  like  a  full  discussion,  or  even  a  serious 
debate.  At  the  end  of  June  several  millions  were  voted  in 
one  night's  sitting,  with  seventy  or  eighty  present;  yet 
hardly  any  discussion  of  the  particulars  arose,  the  debate 
being  confined  to  one  or  two  questions,  which,  having  been 
the  subject  of  popular  controversy,  were  introduced  upon 
Home  of  the  votes  that  might  be  regarded  as  connected  with 
i  hem.  A  short  time  after  the  attendance  was  very  much 
less,  but  the  same  facility  of  granting  money  to  a  great 
amount  continued  to  prevail,  almost  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  numbers  engaged  at  the  work  ;  till,  at  one  of  the  last 
sittings,  after  the  middle  of  August,  £626,841  were  voted 
under  forty  heads,  besides  power  to  raise  two  millions  by 
Exchequer  Bills,  in  a  House  the  numerical  strength  of  which 
was  tried  by  three  divisions,  and  proved  to  be  of  54, 45,  and 
43  respectively. 

The  658  gentlemen  who  should  form  the  House 
of  Commons,  will  never  watch  the  pence  and 
shillings  of  our  annual  outlay ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  different  departments, 
according  to  the  vote  of  this  year  respecting  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  is  the  only  practical 
remedy  for  careless  grants  of  money.  Lord 
Brougham  claimed  for  the  Divorce  Bill  of  last  ses- 
sion consideration,  as  a  measure  of  social  science, 
entirely  free  from  any  connexion  with  party  bias  or 


ministerial  schemes.  Other  men  again  would  sv 
that  divorce  has  something  to  do  with  religbw 
science,  and  may  even  interest  a  government  We 
think  that  Lord  Brougham  was  right  on  that  sjfe- 
ject ;  exactly  as  he  is  usually  right  on  another  a 
which  an  improvement  he  says  was  carried  bj 
mistake. 


The  other  remarkable  instance  of  the  state  of  1 
at  the  end  of  the  session  is  afforded,  bat  happily  with  sa 
opposite  result,  and  to  the  irreat  benefit  of  law  ajModmecit.  * 
the  bill  for  extending  the  Debtors  Arrangement  Act  ofl544, 
and  completing  the  measures  to  abolish  irnprisonsMsrt  fa 
debt,  if  unconnected  with  contumacy  or  frand*  This  extea- 
sion  to  persons  in  actual  custody  had  been  resisted  ia  IS** 
by  those  who,  on  the  same  ground*,  opposed,  aad,  indeed, 
eventually  defeated,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  this  year.  Wbca 
nearly  all  but  those  in  office  had  ceased  to  attend,  this  ex- 
tension was  carried  without  a  single  observation  in  Haascs 
of  20  or  SO  members,  the  parties  who  had  opposed  thakrjprr 
measure  as  a  Debtors  Bill  having  no  power  of  rssmliug,  ibis 
portion  of  the  same  measare,  though  it  was  more  ope*  U 
their  objection  than  any  oilier  part.  No  one  can  deaj  tfcu 
much  was  gained  to  sound  legislation  in  tins  instance,  at 
much  had  been  lost  to  it  in  the  case  last  cited,  the  gaia  aad 
the  loss  having  been  through  the  operation  ef  ehaaee,  and 
the  abdication  of  their  functions  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

The  orator  pronounced  "  it  bard  to  say  whether 
the  six  months  of  talk,  or  the  six  weeks  of  work 
— work  of  questionable  value,  talk  undeniably  of 
none — redound  less  to  the  honour  of  the  illustrious 
assembly.*'     It  is  hard  to  say  what    oonnexioa 
social  science  may  have  with  this   matter.     Un- 
questionably political  science   is  associated    with 
the  subject,  and  unless  social  science  be  to  devomr 
everything  else  "root  and  branch,"  we  must  have 
its  boundaries  defined.  Lord  Brougham  proceeded 
to  explain  improvements    suggested   at    variocs 
times  to  facilitate  the  business  of  Parliament,  by 
reducing  the  length  of  the  debates ;    but  a  better 
plan,  and  incomparably  the  best  plan  yet  proposed, 
was  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  when  he  recommended  boil 
Houses  to  consider  a  rule  for  leaving  over  measures 
in  one  session  and  beginning  in  the  next  at  lb* 
point  in  the  history  of  a  bill  where  they  bad 
stopped.     If  this  rule  had  been  adopted  by  tat 
present  Parliament,  Lord  John  Russell  would  be 
enabled  to  recommence  his  Reform  Bill  at  the 
detile  which  leads  into  committee ;    and  the  At- 
torney-General, having  got  his  Bankruptcy  Bui  into 
committee,  would  resume  at  the  260th  clause  or 
thereby.     This  scheme  would  at  once  save  one* 
half  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  two  Houses,  aad 
enable  a  ministry  to  ascertain  the  popular  opinion 
upon  a  bill  without  losing  days  or  weeks,  and  oc- 
casionally months,  in  a  second,  third,  or  sixth  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  subject,  A  Ministry  of  Justice, 
is  demanded  by  tbe  leader  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  for  the  public ;  and  perhaps  the  de- 
partment may  be  requisite,  although  we  scarcely 
comprehend  the  illustrations  employed  by  him  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  this  addition  to  the  Cabinet 

No  one  can  deny  that,  to  take  the  most  remarkable 
instance,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  disencumbered  of  the 
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irovisioDt  which  were  little  more  than  enactments, 
>ut  formed  a  huge,  an  appalling  mass,  relieved  from 
lie  clauses  moat  objected  to,  and  entrusted  to  those 
who  had  no  other  work,  and  were  answerable  for  its 
passing  through  the  Commons,  would  hare  reached  the 
fiords  in  time  to  be  considered  and  adopted — if,  indeed, 
t  had  not,  as  most  probably  would  have  been  the  case, 
>een  first  brought  into  the  Lords  at  a  period  when  they 
liad  little  to  do,  and  the  Commons  were  overwhelmed, 
or  acted  as  if  they  felt  overwhelmed,  with  work.  The 
like  would  have  happened  with  every  one  of  the  other 
law  bills,  as  well  those  which  failed  as  those  which 
passed  in  debate,  or  with  an  amount  of  discussion 
barely  decent.  But  further  illustration  was  given  of 
'uch  a  department's  importance  in  conducting  the  im- 
portant duty  of  deciding  in  the  exercise  of  the  high 
and  delicate  prerogative  of  mercy.  Does  any  one  now 
affect  to  doubt  that  this  should  be  vested  in  a  lawyer  ? 
The  whole  subject  of  a  department  of  justice  has  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  our  able,  learned,  and  excellent 
colleague,  the  late  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  indeed 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Commons  to  a  resolution 
which  he  moved ;  and  we  may  truly  affirm  that  no  re- 
flecting person  now  entertains  any  doubt  upon  the 
question,  except  as  to  whether  the  undivided  responsi- 
bility of  a  single  minister  should  not  be  preferred  to 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  concurrence  of  several, 
and  from  the  greater  weight  thus  possessed,  as  well  as 
the  fuller  investigation  of  difficult  questions. 

It  is  troublesome  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  these 
sentences,  or  the  business  of  a  Minister  of  Justice 
with  a  bankruptcy  bill,  which  chiefly  concerns  a 
Minister  of  Law,  or  of  Commerce,  namely,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
unless  the  President  of  the  Association  proposes 
to  treat  criminally  all  debtors  who  cannot  pay ; 
aud  upon  trial  absolve  them  with  a  clear  future,  or 
inflict  on  them  some  proportionate  punishment ; 
and  in  that  case  we  hope  that  he  may  deal  even 
justice  to  all  classes.     One  member  of  the  Upper 
House  has  made  such  appearances  in  police  courts 
and  other  places  during  the  small   portion  of  the 
recess  already  past,  that  common  spectators  as- 
signed lunacy  as  an  apology  for  his  freaks.     This 
nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  had  trusted  an 
attorney  in  his  youth ;   aud  a  splendid  estate  was 
squandered  or  swindled  out  of  his  hands,  by  the 
procedings  of  John    Sad  lei  r.     He  could  not  be 
treated  as  a  debtor,  if  no  question  of  lunacy  were 
raised,  with  the   severity  that   may  be  properly 
exercised  towards  some  peers,  who  have  over-spent 
their  incomes.   Other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  not 
attended  by  similar  mental  results,  could  be  named ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  as  there  are 
criminal  debtors,  so  there  are  innocent  debtors,  who 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  paying  their  creditors ;  and 
the  two  classes  should  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment.    A  ministry  of  justice  might  distinguish  be- 
tween them  by  supplying  the  necessary  legal  mea- 
sures ;  and  although  that  alteration  might  be  carried 
through  ^by  any  law  peer,  yet  we   can  see  no 
other  ground  for  connecting  bankruptcy  and  the 
proposed  new  Cabinet  minister  in  one  sentence. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  proceeding  wilh  his  indict- 
ment against  the  Commons,  blamed  them  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bills  carried  through  the  Peers  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law.  His  censure 
was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the  presumed  incom- 


patibility of  a  body  so  diversified  by  education  and 
habits  as  the  Commons  to  consider  a  code  of 
criminal  law,  and  he  evidently  supposed  that  they 
should  have  accepted  the  measure,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston  actually  requested  them  to  do,  upon  trust. 
We  cannot  blame  them  on  these  grounds.  The 
Commons  are  not  less  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  law  than  many  of  the  Peers.  The  blame 
resting  on  them  in  the  matter  originates  in  the 
neglect  of  business,  and  not  in  attempting  to  per- 
form their  work ;  and  one  remedy  is  provided  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  plan,  which  would  save  all  the 
work  done  in  the  Peers  on  this  subject,  in  the 
present,  for  use  in  the  next  year. 

FOREIGN  PROCEEDINGS. 

As  the  range  of  everything,  in  an  unlimited 
extent,  at  home  was  insufficient  for  the  grasp  of  the 
society,  foreign  business  was  introduced  along 
with  foreign  associates ;  and  this  department  offers 
a  legitimate  extension  of  their  operations.  When 
social  science  has  once  assumed  recognized  do- 
mains, and  has  left  politics  to  political  societies, 
law  to  legal  societies,  and  "  uniform  general 
averages"  to  chambers  of  commerce,  its  study  will 
be  very  inadequately  prosecuted  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  associates  and  correspondents,  who  will 
get  and  give  information.  We  are  glad  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  social  science  progresses  in 
all  lauds. 

Social  Science  is  not  confined  to  oar  country,  and  it  is  a 
doty,  as  well  as  a  gratification,  to  observe  its  progress  in 
other  nations.  Unhappily,  the  number  is  small  of  European 
States  in  which  a  popular  Government  affords  the  security 
of  measures  being  proposed  by  the  rulers  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people  as  well  as  themselves.  But  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge has  made  so  manifest  the  tendency  of  an  enlightened 
policy  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  coram  unity,  and  thus 
in  the  result  to  serve  the  Government  also,  that  the  attention 
of  absolute  Sovereigns  hat  been  drawn,  if  not  driven,  to  such 
courses  as  must  increase  the  wealth  of  their  subjects,  and 
consequently  their  own  resources,  and  might  also  promote 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  for  which  they  probably  cared 
little,  unless  as  tending  to  preserve  order  and  quiet  without 
the  control  of  force.  Such  Sovereigns,  too,  have  facilities 
for  making  and  moulding  laws,  and  effecting  cliaoges  in  the 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  State — facilities 
which  made  the  French  sect,  the  (Economists,  prefer  what 
they  termed  a  legal  despotism  to  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  made  even  Bent  ham  regard  such  a  system  with 
envy,  when  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  carrying  forward  his 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  jurisprudence.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  grossness  of  the  delusion  arising 
from  such  one-sided  views  of  the  subject ;  but  we  may  admit 
that  some  compensation  is  thus  afforded  by  despotism  for  its 
great  and  various  evils. 

This  distinction  between  despots  and  tyrants  is 
noticed  in  another  paragraph,  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  France. 

But  the  absolute  government  established  among  our 
nearest  neighbours  has  made  very  considerable  advances  in 
those  branches  of  its  policy  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Economical  measures, 
which  tend  directly  to  better  their  condition  and  to  promote 
(heir  friendly  intercourse  with  other  countries,  have  been 
patronised  and  actually  adopted.  It  redounds  exceedingly 
to  the  credit  of  the  French  rulers  (possibly  the  word  should 
be  used  in  the  singular  number)  that  this  wise  course  has 
been  steadily  pursued,  in  defiance  of  the  openly  expressed 
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discontent  excited  by  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the 
inflaence  of  certain  powerful  classes  interested,  or  supposing 
themselves  interested,  against  those  wbe  measures;  accord' 
ins:  to  the  re  mirk,  not  more  witty  thsn  just,  of  our  own 
Finance  Minister,  "  that  men  are  always  for  free  trade  with 
an  exception."  When  the  constitutional  Government  of 
France  was  forcibly  supplanted  by  an  absolute  monarchy, 
Lord  Denman  expressed  his  hope  that,  at  least,  the  people 
would  receive  some  measures  of  law  amendment,  which 
might  not  indeed  sweeten,  bnt  soften  the  bitterness  of  the 
chalice  commended  to  their  lips.  That  ingredient  has  not 
been  poured  into  the  cap,  but  another  emolient,  not  leas 
potent,  has  been  infnsed. 

Here,  again,  we  meet  the  tendency,  condemned 
by  Lord  Brougham,  of  persons  pronouncing 
emphatically  ou  topics  out  of  their  department. 
Free  trade  has  two,  and  can  only  have  two  mean- 
ings. First,  the  natural  meaning,  or  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  to  commerce  between  nations. 
Second,  the  permission  to  trade  upon  mutually 
just  principles  to  both  parties.  In  neither  of  these 
meanings  have  the  Freuoh  rulers  adopted  free 
trade,  and  the  assertion  that  their  strictly  protec- 
tive laws  are  equivalent  to  free  trade  is  dangerous 
and  stupid.  We  have  occasion  to  differ  from  Lord 
Brougham's  explanations  of  a  despot  and  a  tyrant. 
The  original  meanings  of  the  words  are  nearly  on 
par.  Your  tyrant  at  first  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
but  a  bulky  paterfamilias  or  an  overgrown 
schoolmaster.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  more 
exacting,  until  we  find  him  in  his  preseut  state  of 

a  pest  and  a well,  a  tyrant !     The  clever 

tactician  who  defined  the  hair-breadth  between  a 
despot  and  a  tyrant,  to  the  inquirers  into  social 
science,  adopted  the  maxim  of  "  hit  him  hard ; 
he's  got  no  friends.*'  He  thought  well  of  the 
despot  who  rules  at  Paris,  and  he  was  unfavourable 
to  the  tyrant  who  has  fled  to  Gaeta.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  Church  is  a  very  creditable  descendant 
of  the  Pontiffs,  bat  the  youngest  is  a  bad  boy — 
a  perfect  scape-grace — a  "  Caligula"  who  died  at 
twenty-eight,  or  a  Heliogabulus  who  died  at  eigh- 
teen, and,  the  orator  might  have  added,  a  few  years 
too  late  for  his  character.  We  see  no  reason  for 
this  broad  distinction  between  the  Bourbon  and 
the  Hapsburgh,  the  Romanoff,  or  the  Buonaparte. 
If  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  allowed  their  young 
tyrant  to  escape  quietly,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce him  worse  than  the  worst  of  other  kings. 
Only  think  what  either  of  us  might  have  been 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  with  such  a  legacy  of 
corruption  as  was  left  to  the  uuhappy  young  man. 
who  became  King  of  Naples  without  any  fault  of 
bis  own,  and  be  thankful,  in  the  language  of  the 
Irish,  for  being  "come  of  decent  people."  If 
this  scion  of  the  Bourbons  were  now  at  the  head 
of  600,000  armed  aud  trained  slaves,  we  should 
consider  him  a  good  mark  for  the  stinging  elo- 
quence of  even  Lord  Brougham ;  but  a  miserable 
man,  on  the  losing  side,  should  not  be  painted 
blacker  than  he  is  by  euloginma  on  more  fortunate 
tyrants.  The  Bourbons  of  ^Naples  have  been  in- 
genious tormentors  of  the  human  race,  and  their 
present  representative  lias  been  served  heir  to  the 
sins  of  his  ancestry ;  more  readily  that  he  did  not 


seek  to  amend  them  ;  but  let  us  not  fawn  oa  tie 
high  and  sneer  at  the  fallen.  No  British  stuio- 
man  has  ever  been  permitted  to  examine  Cayetse, 
and  there  have  been  Austrian  dungeons  not  greatir 
inferior  to  the  Neapolitan.  Napoleon  may  appro- 
priate  the  following  passage  to  himself  if  he  pkajo, 
but  he  has  work  to  do  ere  *  be  earn  a  place  aaux; 
the  white  despots. 

The  difference  between  a  despot  and  a  tyrant  as?  si 
wide,  and  the  descent  from  one  position  to  toe  otaer  flees, 
bat  unhappily  it  is  easy.  His  lot  who  wields  power  mesa- 
trolled  and  irresponsible  has  this  misfortune,  that  toe  aW 
of  it  is  natural,  easy,  and  nsaal — the  blaneleaa  use  of  it  dtft- 
cnlt  and  rare.  As  long  as  men  are  men,  tyranny  vi£  at 
the  natural  end  of  despotism.  But  the  more  easy  aa4 
natural  the  descent,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  tkost  was 
nobly  resist  the  temptations  that  strew  their  path,  and  dear 
a  violence  to  their  uaiure,  holding  fast  by  their  integrity,  ail 
not  slide  down ;  but  devoting  themselves  to  their  duty,  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  those  under  their  sway,  tpurn  all  grorr- 
\\n%  and  vulgar  fame,  seek  in  jt  the  true  glory  of  their  peoek 
and  their  own ,  the  guardians  of  peace,  pillars  of  joatia, 
pntrons  of  benevolence,  they  take  their  place  suaoag  tat 
Nervas  and  the  Autonomies,  the  most  illtutrtoas  of  Baa- 
kind. 

The  orator  held  it  au  abuse  of  language  aad  a 
coufusiou  of  ideas,  to  call  either  the  French  or  the 
Russian  Emperor  a  tyrant,  or  to  treat  liim  as  sucx 
According  to  Lord  Brougham,  these  gentlemen  oc- 
cupy a  dangerons  position,  aud  upon  tbe  natural 
law  they  should  slide  down  the  incline,  and  throng 
the  crevice  iuto  despotism ;  but  they  resist  tbe 
natural  law.  This  statement  may  be  true,  bnt  the 
Social  Science  Association  should  seek  proof  of  all 
opinions.  The  Russian  Emperor  is  said  to  be 
anxious  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  is 
willing  to  raise  forty  millions  of  the  human  race 
from  a  condition  of  servitude.  That  fact  alone 
should  secure  him  a  niche  among  great  reformers. 
If  he  can  accomplish  his  desire  he  will  make  one 
life  great,  even  if  he  do  no  more ;  bnt  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  is  not  certain  that  tic 
object  ii  practicable  without  other  great  changes. 
Alexander  can  only  try ;  but  a  great  emperor  has 
many  advantages  in  trying,  aud  if  the  effort  U 
earnestly  made  we  shall  not  doubt  its  success. 
Austria  obtained  favourable  mention  in  Glasgow, 
and  some  of  the  politicians  in  that  city  must  have 
heard  the  following  paragraph  with  surprise  :— • 

In  Austria,  besides  material  improvements  of  aa  econo- 
mical and  financial  description,  important  reforms  of  a  poli- 
tical kind  are  in  course  of  being  effected.  The  cooeiitarioa 
and  powers  of  the  Reichsrath,  or  general  council,  have  beea 
extended,  and  there  is  a  fixed  determination  to  give  ease 
province  of  the  empire  a  discretion  in  the  mnnsgi  wmiiI  ef 
its  affairs,  and  more  especially  that  Hungary  shall,  either  ia 
form  or  in  substance,  have  its  ancient  constitution  restored. 
The  selfish  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  a,  their  refusal  of  rights 
to  be  shared  by  other  States,  their  demand  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  privilegn  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  ha* 
been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  liberal  de- 
signs in  contemplation.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  aa 
improvements  will  be  made  so  valuable  as  those  introduced 
by  Prince  Metternich,  one  of  the  greatest  practical  ie> 
formers  of  his  time,  and  by  which  he  both  controlled  fat 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  raised  the  inferior  classes  to  inde- 
pendence and  comfort. 

Glasgow  was  the  stronghold  of  Mr.  Kossuth  ia 
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eeent  years.  No  place  tendered  a  warmer  wel- 
come to  the  great  Magyar,  or  endeavoured  with 
greater  delicacy  to  lighten  the  load  of  a  man  who 
las  never  led  a  selfish  life ;  yet  now  Glasgow  was 
old  that  the  Hungarians,  aa  a  nation,  had  been 
telfish ;  that  Prince  Metternioh  was  one  of  the 
neatest  practical  reformers  of  his  time ;  aud  vir- 
aally  that  M.  Kossuth  is  engaged  in  devising  the 
>verthrow  of  an  improv ing  and  reforming  Govern- 
Lent.  It  is  strange,  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  both 
>arties  are  right.  M.  Kossuth  seeks  the  indepen- 
lence  of  Hungary,  with  an  honest  purpose ;  and 
be  counsel  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  honestly 
mdeavour  to  reform ;  while  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
tot  a  man  too  old  to  change,  and  early  schooled  in 
kdversity,  may  be  an  honest  reformer  also ;  after 
he  manner  of  St.  Mungo — who,  according  to  a  poet 
»f  Glasgow,  drank  of  Molendinav  bum,  "  when 
>etter  cou'd  na'  be."  At  any  rate,  happen  as 
ihangea  may  in  politics,  social  science  seems  to  be 
jetting  all  right  on  the  Austrian  territories ;  and 
ifter  disposing  of  them,  Lord  Brougham  furnished 
lis  audience  with  the  following  particulars  con— 
erniog  Prussia :— • 

The  PraMiin  States,  and  those  of  the  lesser  German 
totentates,  have  been  making  steady  if  not  rapid  progress  in 
beir  internal  improvements ;  bat  their  most  important  pre- 
ceding has  been  the  Axed  determination  to  stand  together 
gainst  soy  inroad  whatever  that  may  he  attempted  upon 
heir  independence.  Their  agreement  with  Austria  is  a  step 
a  the  same  direction ;  and  in  Belgium,  whieh  eojoys  all  the 
dvaatages  of  a  free  constitution,  administered  with  singular 
risdom  and  justioe  by  the  preseot  Sovereign,  the  strongest 
ndications  have  been  given  of  an  adhesion  to  the  principle 
o  wisely  laid  down  by  the  German  States — indications 
rhieh,  both  in  their  purport  and  in  the  manner  of  declaring 
been,  must  exelude  all  hopes  that  may  have  been  entertaioed 
o  soy  quarter  of  a  disposition  favourable  to  aggressive  or 
Dtriguing  designs. 

It  is  so  very  difficult  to  catch  the  germ  of  social 
eience  in  this  diplomatic  information,  that  while  it 
fiords  na  sincere  pleasure,  we  pass  on  to 

stjhdbtbs. 
The  first  of  the  topics  which  we  place  under  this 
lead,  is  eminently  a  matter  associated  with  social 
eience.  We  have  no  reliable  data  on  which  to 
eckon  average  sickness — a  fair  or  unavoidable 
mount  of  sickness ;  and  a  foul  or  surplus  sickness. 
Is  human  beings  must  die  at  some  time,  so  al- 
o  at  some  time  they  must  become  sick.  A  cer- 
ain  quantity  of  bad  health  must  be  the  inalienable 
leir-loom  of  our  race.  It  is  part  of  the  wages  of 
in.  As  bad  habits  decrease  their  fruit  will  be 
liminished  in  this  respect,  but  it  must  always  exist. 
3orrect  returns  on  the  subject  would  bring  out  the 
»at  of  vice.  One  colonel  recently  published  a 
eturn  of  the  sick-list  in  his  regiment,  consisting  of 
wo  names,  with  the  exception  of  many  names  of 
>ersons  incapacitated  to  serve  for  a  time,  and 
mrthensome  in  hospital,  from  a  criminal  and  pre- 
'entible  disease.  These  men  should  have  bad 
beir  pay  struck  off ;  and  the  expense  of  curing  j 
ind  supporting  them,  deducted  from  their  future  i 
rages.    We  pay  for  efficient  soldiers,  and  should  I 


not  have  to  pay  for  men  who  get  drunk,  then  fall 
into  disease,  and  crowd  the  hospitals  by  immorali- 
ties. 

A  return,  after  the  manner  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  would  materially  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  societies  for  supporting  the  sick  and  the 
superannuated.  We  might  obtain  a  sick-rate,  and 
in  a  sanatory  view,  it  would  be  highly  important. 
If  in  Glasgow,  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
three  days  per  annum  of  preventive  or  surplus 
sickness,  and  their  average  earnings  be  15s.  per 
week — certainly  a  low  average — the  loss  to  the 
community  is  £37,500  per  annum  ;  or  equal  to  a 
capital  of  £937,500  invested  in  general  improve- 
ments at  four  per  cent : — 

Connected  with  statistics  is  a  subject  whieh  occupied  our 
Sanitary  Department  last  year— the  d* facts  in  onr  public 
records  of  sickoess  and  mortality ;  and  the  valutble  papers 
of  Mr.  Ramsey  gave  rise  to  much  discasMon.  The  Council 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  question,  and  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to,  on  which  a  communication  was 
opened  with  the  Qorernment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  present  system  will  receive  extension  and  improvement. 
Unfortunately,  as  much  cannot  be  said  respecting  the  report 
of  another  committee  named  by  the  Council,  on  the  defects 
of  the  census  of  1851,  and  their  valutble  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  in  1861.  These  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Government,  and  attention  to  them  was  promised  ;  but  the 
Act,  as  passed,  does  not  provide  for  any  material  improvements. 
On  one  matter  there  really  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  returns  for 
the  three  kingdoms  ought  on  every  account  to  be  made  uni- 
form. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  absolute  cost  and 
loss  of  money  from  preventible  sickness  in  Glasgow, 
is  not  under  £100,000  per  annum ;  even  on  a  very 
moderate  estimate.  The  losses  by  premature 
deaths  are  very  different ;  and  are  almost  incalcu- 
lable. One  of  the  greatest  losses  originates  in 
orphanage  and  the  neglect  of  the  young.  What 
has  the  Government  done  for  tbis  class  ?  After 
fie  experiences  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  Aberdeen ;  of 
Dr.  Guthrie,  in  Edinburgh ;  of  a  hundred  ragged- 
schools  in  London,  and  in  all  the  large  towns,  we 
might  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
aid  from  the  Government  for  any  well  devised 
measures  to  save  the  young.  It  is  not  a  party 
question,  however,  and  the  Government  do  not  in- 
terfere. When  men  inquire  for  what  good  end  we 
seek  universal  suffrage,  we  reply  to  wipe  away 
the  sin  and  stain  involved  by  the  neglect  of  the 
young : — 

The  subject  was  brought  before  Parliament  by  onr  col- 
league, Sir  J.  Pakington,  in  an  admirable  speech,  urging  the 
claims  of  ragged-schools  to  a  share  of  the  Privy  Council 
grant.  The  refusal  to  assist  in  preventing  pauperism  and 
crime  by  diligently  educating  and  training  the  olass  of  chil- 
dren from  whom  vagraots  and  criminals  are  bred  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  economical,  let  us  rather  say  social,  mis- 
takes ever  committed.  It  is  an  abdication  of  the  most 
imperative  duties  of  a  State,  that  of  helping  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  a*  well  as  the  self-destructive  im- 
policy of  withholding  a  little  outlsy  in  schooling  from  those 
ou  whom  they  must  afterwards  spend  largely  in  the  way  of 
gaols  and  workhouses.  We  sball,  no  doubt,  have  Miss 
Carpenter's  protest  added  to  ours  in  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  John  Pakington  was  unsuccessful ;  bat  the 
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"  wheel  of  fortune ,v  may  throw  him  once  more 
into  place,  probably  at  the  Admiralty ;  yet  even 
there  he  may  remember  the  ragged  children,  with 
whom  be  has  had  some  intelleciual  companionship 
in  his  own  outcast  condition,  and  not,  like  Pharoah's 
butler,  forget  in  his  prosperity  the  friends  of  trying 
times.  Lord  Brougham  imagines  that  adult 
criminals  may  be  turned  out  of  evil  by  judicious 
counsel,  like  little  children  ;  and  he  says  that  some 
experiments  on  that  class  have  been  successful  in 
Ireland : — 

The  whole  reformatory  measures  are  intimately  connected 
with  this  subject,  »nd  the  success  of  these  with  jnvenile 
offenders  is  now  clearly  prored  in  the  diminution  of  their 
crimes.  The  diminution  of  their  offences,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
has  taken  place  likewise ;  hot  a  disturbing  influence  of  a 
kind  deeply  to  be  lamented  has  operated  from  the  impolitic 
lesirieiinir  of  the  remu Deration  of  witnesses.  The  case  of 
juvenile  offences  affords  the  strongest  reason  for  extending 
to  adults  ihe  reformatory  evstem  so  ablj  and  satisfactorily 
esplained  bj  Captain  Croltoo,  to  whom  we  owe  it,  at  onr 
Liter  pool  meeting.  Its  success  in  Ireland  has  been  com- 
plete. 

The  old  are  more  difficult  to  bend  than  the 
young ;  jet  out  of  Ireland,  the  law  of  kindness  has 
softened  many  bard  hearts  that  seemed  turned  to 
iron.    The  Social  Science  Association  have  a  sub- 
ject in  reformatories,  "racy**  of  their  character 
and  name ;  and  if  the  Government  will  not  provide 
money,  the  Association  might,  through  its  branches, 
secure  us  against  the  scandal  of  men,  who  have 
been  once  guilty  of  crime,  being  compelled  into 
more  guilt  by  absolute  want  of  work.      In  the 
Scotch  burghs  the  rule  of  life  "  ance  a  Baillie  aye 
a  Baillie,**  need  not  be  extended  into  "  ance  a  thief 
aye  a  thief. "    What  can  a  discharged  convict  do 
after  the  country  declines  to  punish  him  longer  with 
support  ?     He  cannot  obtain  employment  while  his 
antecedents  cast  shadows  over  his  path.     In  the 
competition  of  crowded  countries  for  work,  charac- 
ter counts ;  and  he  has  a  character  ;  but  it  reckons 
on  the  wrong  side.     A  more  difficult  problem  is 
not  presented  for  solution  than  the  question  how 
to  make  punishment  less  than  banishment  for  life 
out  of  the  social  ringP     Not  only,  however,  is 
that  qustion  involved  in  this  subject,  but  another, 
namely,  how  to  keep  men  honest,  whom  no  man 
will  set  to  work.     More  cruel  solutions  cannot  be 
given  than  merely  to  do  nothing.     Already  some 
reformatories    exist   for     the   grown     prisoners; 
and     to    give    them    a     chance,    the     number 
must  equal  the  supply.     It  is  only  a  matter  of 
money,  because,  as  we  have  said  out  of  Ireland, 
experience    shows  that   the   greater  number  of 
vicious  men  may  be  remodelled  and  renovated  into 
average  characters,  and  the  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation might  present  the  country  with  a   chronicle 
of   criminals  that  would  draw  out  the  requisite 
funds. 

We  most  close  our  extracts,  for  although  we 
have  shown  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
believes  in  the  universality  of  social  science,  yet 

here  must  be  an  end  to  all  things.     One  subject 
Appeared  to  he  overlooked  in  Lord  Brougham's 


compendious  oration.  He  had  approached  the  end 
before  the  idea  of  the  rifle  volunteering  occurred 
to  him  as  a  connexion  of  social  science,  and  fee 
wrought  it  into  a  complimentary  perovatum  to 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  the  volunteers,  on  Ike 
ground  that  drill  hardens  and  strengthens  the 
drilled,  and  is  a  sanatory  measure — an  opinion  in 
which  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  physical  im- 
provement concur. 


An  eminent  political  economist  at  oar  last'  Contra*  de- 
clared that  he  only  dreaded  the  ana  of  the  tend  enewjrf 
mankind,  tempting  his  countrymen  with  a  laurel,  instead  of 
Ihe  apple  with  which  he  deceived  oar  first  parent*.  Bti 
it  is  edifying  to  observe  the  same  individual  now  anBOBBcbf 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  pacific  tendency  of  that  eaHgtt 
eaed  policy  to  which  he  has  himself  so  mock  ooatrifaoal 
In  his  hopes  we  must  altogether  share  ;  in  the  great*  pot 
of  his  confidence  also.  Bnt  it  is  no  mark  of  mistnst  ii 
o' hers  that  we  trust  ourselves  more ;  and  we  mart  iL 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of  determination  to  be  s^ 
prepared,  which  the  country  universally  shows.  Let  nth 
rejoice  in  the  training  to  which  it  has  gives  rise.  ii  i 
mere  sanitary  measure  this  association  hat  a  right  to  m 
it  and  highly  to  estimate  its  value.  But  on  far  more  Wj 
grounds  we  are  bound  to  exnlt  in  it,  for  it  is  the  pkdgc  of 
peace.  Here,  above  all  other  placet,  such  feefinpm 
natural  and  appropriate.  We  are  in  the  land  sancrileJe; 
the  straggles  of  Religion,  and  renowned  for  supnartiaf  *s 
sister,  Freedom,  in  the  worst  of  timet,  Hen  the  awtja 
of  the  cause  swore  to  the  Covenant  "  by  the  name  of  ta 
Lord  their  God"— here,  in  the  next  age,  the  rebels  spits 
civil  and  religious  liberty  encountered  the  stoutest  rensUaa 
—here,  in  yet  later  times,  was  begun  the  arming  of  u« 
people  for  defence  of  the  realm.  Is  ii  wonderful  tk 
attachment  to  religious  and  attachment  to  civil  rights  itati 
li'idle  the  same  fire  of  patriotism,  and  in  the  same  bosses? 
Those  treasures  which  men  prize  the  most  desrlj  in 
nearest  their  hearts,  and  them  wiih  heart  and  hand  tkj 
will  defend 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  ha?e  written  is 

long  a  notice  of  a  single  speech,  but  the  onlk 

illustrates  the  character  of  the  Association ;  vhicfc 

presented  in  its  papers  an  echo  and  extension  of 

the  speech.     The  failings  of  the  one  are  the  faults 

of  the  other ;  and  the  beauties  of  the  address  tot 

reflected  in   the  proceedings.     Ambition  robed 

both ;  the  commendable  ambition  of  doing  too  wa& 

good.    One-half  of  Lord  Brougham's  good  saying 

were  forgotten  before  the  other  half  were  tdi 

Then  the  topics    were   not  discussed,  but  &! 

named*  m  a  synopsis  of  what  the  sneaker  v& 

have  said*  had  time  permitted.     His  address  t* 

in  reality  a  table  of  contents;  and  the  paper* ^ 

the  preceding  and  present  year,  were  the  toIbis* 

Some  great  subjects  he  treated  lightly;  sucii« 

trades  unions,  and  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  ft* 

Association  gives  no  opinion  on  these  matters, to 

it  allows  their  discussion.    Mr.  Duncan  McLto 

of  Edinburgh,  was  the  advocate  of  direct  taxatwa 

for  the  present  year.     His  chief  argument** 

grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  collection  of  rets* 

by  indirect  taxation  is  expensive.    That  is  W 

but  it  does  not  show  "  who  pays  the  piper/1  h 

indirect  taxation  paid  by  the  consumer  or  produce 

That  is  the  qusstion  never  touched  by  Mr.  McL*1 

and  his  friends.    We  say  that  in  such  awHjj 

of  cases  as  to  constitute  a  majority  in  numb?* 
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value,  the  far  greater  part  of  indirect  taxes,  are 
contributed  by  the  producer;  and  if  the  Social 
Association  be  to  deal  with  such  questions,  its  first 
work  is  to  give  us  data  on  that  subject,  and  not 
pi  a  j,  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  blindfolded  at 
"  follow  my  leader.*'  One  gentleman,  from  Liver- 
pool, arose  after  Mr.  McLaren  had  finished,  and 
repeated  the  monstrous  statement,  common  in 
Liverpool,  that  the  United  States  raise  their 
revenue  by  direct  taxation.  The  error  was  origin- 
ally promulgated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  never  re- 


tracted the  absurd  mis-statement  of  a  fact ;  for  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  is  not  raised  to  the 
value  of  one  cent  by  direct  taxes. 

The  Association  by  grasping  more  than  it  Can 
manage,  or  by  allowing  hideous  errors  to  be  stated 
without  contradiction,  must  sink  to  nothing — un- 
wept, unhonoured,  and  unsung;  while  by  confining 
itself  to  social  business,  and  compelling  exactitude 
in  the  assertions  of  its  members,  il  may  become  a 
great  and  useful  power  in  the  Btate. 


POLITICAL    NARKATIVE. 


The  political  currents  of  September  have  set 
strongly  towards  change  in  the  position  of  the 
European  states.  An  alliance,  expressed  or  under- 
stood has  been  formed  among  the  four  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  excepting  France,  to  control 
the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  31st  of  August,  offered  friendly  counsel  in  a 
diplomatic  note  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
against  committing  an  assault  on  Austria  for  the 
sake  of  Yenetia.  That  attack,  if  ever  it  occurred, 
would,  he  stated,  afford  to  Austria  an  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  regain  Lombardy,  and  to  replace 
their  old  rulers  in  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Tuscany.  The  Sardinian  Government  learned, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  or  thereby,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  might  be  compelled  to  regard 
with  resignation  the  return  of  Northern  Italy  to 
its  original  elements.  The  people  of  Turin  were 
farther  informed  that  the  British  had  interests  in 
the  Adriatic  which  they  were  bound  to  protect. 
Has  Garibaldi  proposed  the  annexation  of  Corfu 
and  the  other  Ionian  islands  —the  conquest  of 
Malta,  or  what  else  P  Half  the  world  of  Europe 
talks  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Germans  over 
the  Italians,  in  forgetfulness,  perhaps,  that  the 
Italians  first  tyrannised  over  the  Germans.  Has 
Garibaldi,  in  threatening  to  proclaim  Victor  I.,  of 
Italy,  on  the  top  of  the  Quirinal  at  Rome, 
dreamed  of  reviving  the  old  Roman  empire,  and 
subjugating  all  the  ground  from  Kerteh  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  P  Some  information  of  this 
nature  must  have  reached  our  Foreign  Secretary 
when  he  was  writing  his  "  Keep  the  peace  with 
Austria  "  counsel  to  the  politicians  of  Turin  ;  and 
when,  as  an  additional  reason,  he  hinted  at  our 
additional  iuterests  in  the  Adriatic,  like  a  lady's 
postscriptum.  Surely,  we  can  attend  to  our  in- 
terests in  the  Adriatic  even  in  the  presence  of 
Italy  "  redivivus ;"  but  the  letter  was  sent. 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  settled  their 
differences,  and  their  sovereigns  are  to  meet  at 
Warsaw  to  devise  measures  for  the  insurance  of 
Europe  against  further  incorporation  and  re-arrange- 
ments of  territory.  A  general  opinion  prevails 
that  France  will  not  be  allowed  peaceably  to  add 


more  islands,  or  Italian  land  and  towns,  to  its  pos- 
sessions. 

Garibaldi  has  made  a  Sicilian  business  of  Naples, 
and  has  taken  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  city 
and  the  metropolis  in  no  time,  with  only  a  little 
fighting  at  Reggio.  The  friends  of  the  Neapolitan 
King,  who  are  not  numerous  in  large  and  respect- 
able circles,  say  that  the  Sardinian  Government 
paid  handsomely  in  cash  for  these  triumphs.  The 
assertion  is  not  verv  creditable  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  most  priestly  kingdom  in  Europe.  The 
system  has  not  produced  faithful  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, or  loyal  subjects.  Kings  will  probably  con- 
sider that  fact,  as  they  want  something  better  in 
exchange  for  money  and  patronage  than  the  Nea- 
politan monarch  has  received  ;  yet  ho  man  could 
have  deserved  better  from  Rome.  He  has  aban- 
doned his  capital  without  a  stroke,  and  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  Gaeta,  a  maritime  and  fortified 
town,  with  Capua,  also  a  fortified  town,  at  no 
great  distance  inland.  Both  places  are  held  in 
great  force  by  the  regiments  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  that  remain  with  the  sovereign.  Their 
number  is  said  to  be  fifty  thousand,  and  they  pre* 
sent  a  formidable  front  to  Garibaidi.  His  volun^ 
teers  want  the  means  of  conducting  a  regular  seige, 
and  Capua,  which  they  threaten,  cannot  be  reduced 
by  the  frowns  of  its  assailants.  The  volunteers 
have  been  defeated  twice  in  Circumstances  highly 
creditable  to  them.  They  were  over-matched  in 
each  case,  and  we  regret  that  brave  men  died  with- 
out a  chance  of  doiug  good.  Bad  genaralship 
must  have  occasioned  those  losses.  Their  im- 
portance in  a  strictly  military  view  is  not  great, 
but  they  depress  one  party  and  encourage  another. 

Garibaldi  had  repeatedly  signified  Ids  intention 
to  proclaim  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  Victor  its  king, 
from  the  Quirinal  at  Rome;  and  the  Sardinian 
Government  professed  to  be  alarmed  at  these  in- 
tentions. Pio  Nono  was  guarded  or  imprisoned 
by  the  French  at  Rome;  and  if  Garibaldi  had 
beaten  the  Neapolitans,  and  then  attacked  and 
demolished  Lamoriciere  and  the  fcapal  army,  he 
might  next  have  assailed  the  French  on  his  road 
to  the  Qnirinal.    In  order  to  avert  this  catastrophe, 
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the  Sardinian  Government  decided  to  attack  and 
remote  Lamoriciere  and  the  Papal  8oldiers  out  of 
the  way,  and  place  their  own  men  between  the 
French  and  Rome  and  the  volunteer*  coming  from 
Naples.  Accordingly,  the  Sardinian  Government 
requested  the  Pope  in  a  note  to  disband  his  army ; 
and  they  marched  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  fron 
tier  to  enforce  the  request.  Even  before  a  reply 
could  have  been  received,  these  men  had  passed 
the  borders.  As  Lamoriciere  had  never  more  than 
thirty  thousand  volunteers  scattered  over  the 
Roman  states,  he  had  little  hope  of  beating  these 
visitors.  Antonelli,  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  re- 
turned a  brave  answer,  but  his  general,  Lamoriciere, 
was  unable  to  support  these  proud  words.  In  four 
days  the  Sardinians  had  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand prisoners.  On  the  sixth  day  Lamoricre  at- 
tacked them  with  the  hope  of  covering  Ancona. 
He  was  defeated  after  a  smart  combat,  losing  six 
or  seven  cannon,  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the  par- 
ticulars have  never  been  stated.  The  defeat  was 
decisive;  for  the  scattered  volunteers  of  the 
Pope  were  obliged  to  capitulate  or  starve. 
They  surrendered,  and  then  the  Papal  army 
was  reduced  to  the  garrison  of  Ancona,  That 
seaport,  under  the  command  of  Lamoriciere  him- 
self, made  a  stout  defence ;  but  assailed  from  the 
land,  and  bombarded  from  the  sea,  it  was  surren- 
dered with  all  its  contents,  and  Lamoriciere — with 
the  last  man  of  his  army — became  a  prisoner  of 
the  Sardinians. 

Lamoriciere*8  military  character  has  not  been 
improved  by  these  reverses  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
who  forget  that  he  had  to  resist  an  army  of  double 
the  strength  of  hia  own  forces,  among  a  population 
hostile  to  his  employer,  and  who  were  ever  on  the 
edge  of  re? olt.  He  commanded  an  army  of  volun- 
teers, who  might  have  been,  expected  to  make  a 
noble  resistance— some  actuated  by  ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm.  They  had  come  from  far  countries  to 
save  the  Church ;  but  many  of  them  may  have  dis- 
covered their  mistake  on  the  spot,  and  want  wears 
out  enthusiasm  of  the  description  that  actuated 
these  soldiers. 

General  8chmidt,  the  8wiss,  who  captured 
Perugia  last  year  for  the  Pope,  fought  well  to 
keep  it  last  month ;  but  he  was  abandoned  by  the 
Italians  in  his  division  of  the  Papal  army,  and 
obliged  to  surrender.  Schmidt  is  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical Claverhouse,  or  Dalxell,  and  cannot  be  consi- 
dered a  soldier  of  fortune,  fighting  for  mercenary 
motives.  He  is  a  living  relic  of  the  times  when 
cavaliers  thought  that  priests  should  be  permitted 
to  burn  men  into  the  faith  ;  and  he  would  argue, 
even  as  they  argued,  that  it  is  better  to  lose  the 
body  than  to  suffer  loss  both  of  body  and  soul : 
better  to  burn  a  heretic  than  permit  her  or  him  to 
make  more  hereiics,  and  thus  multiply  the  number 
of  the  lost.  He  began  military  life  by  attempting 
to  enforce  the  ultramantane  doctrines  among  bis 
native  mountains  of ,  Switzerland,  and  he  is  pro- 
bably quite  honest,  like  the  Irish,  who  lost  ail  at 


Spoleto,  and  who  have  been  lampooned  in  tat 
Time$  for  abandoning  their  charge  without  a  agks, 
in  reliance  upon  an  ex-partt  message  by  telegraph, — 
for  it  now  appears  that  the  Irish  committed  ail  the 
mischief  in  their  power  before  they  aurrendeaedtse 
place,  and  fought  as  might  have  been  expected— 
that  is  to  say,  they  fought  well. 

When  the  Sardinian  Government  decided  oa  tbe 
invasion  of  the  Papal  territory,  all  the 
Powers  protested,  and  France  withdrew  Ha 
sador,  M.  de  Tallyrand,  from  Turin.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  Empress  were  then  at  Nice,  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  Africa.  Tbey  did  not  reauia 
on  the  Italian  border  to  comfort  the  Pontiff,  bat 
went  on  their  way.  In  Algiers  they  beard  that 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  was  dead  in  Paris,  and 
they  returned  there  on  the  evening  of  the  23ad  of 
September.  The  Sardinian  ambassador,  who  hat1 
waited  to  pronounce  his  farewell,  then  witadrev 
from  the  French  court ;  and  diplomatic  retatioaf 
are  at  present  interrupted.  This  exhibition  im- 
poses no  mistake  on  Europe,  for  it  is  too  manifest 
and  naked. 

The  French  Emperor  has,  indeed,   put  himself 
in  a  position  to  take  any  side  that  may  suit  him;  sas 
if  Victor  of  Sardinia  be  allowed  to  accept  Southern 
Italy,  France  has  fixed  the  price.    A  consciousses 
that  the  diplomacy  pending  involves  transaction, 
has  irritated   Garibaldi  with   Cavour,    in   whoa 
he  has  no  confidence)  and  the  Dictator  delays  tat 
annexation  of  the  two  Sicilies  that  he  may  retak 
means  to  conquer  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  State 
of  Venice,  in  order  to  re-unite  Italy.     The  Sar- 
dinian army  are  now  in  great  strength  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Naples,  and  may  even  pass  over  to  decide 
the  controversy  between  Garibaldi  and  the  King  of 
Naples;  but  while  this  proceeding  would  in  sob* 
measure  cast  Sardinia  out  of  the  good  graces  of  all 
well-ordered  states,  it  might  not  subdue  GaribaM, 
who  is  an  inconvenient  partisan  to  mere  jobber*  n 
politics.     The  Sardinian  army  might  join  him,  aat1 
Cialdini  find  himself,  not  a  commander-in-chief,  bat 
an  ottachi  in  the  Dictator's  staff;  and  the  difficul- 
ties would  thicken,  for  the  united   army  eiigto 
march  on  Rome,  held  by  the  French  for  the  Pope. 
The  Roman  population  would  revolt,  and  the  eoe- 
sequent  mischief  from  a  collision  with  the  Fread 
cannot  be  estimated.  This  possibility  and  its  ptm- 
pects  have  induced  the  Emperor  of  France  to  make 
the  garrison  of  Rome  twenty  thousand  men;  ui 
obliged  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  his  army.     As  the  French  have  no  better 
legal  right  to  Rome  than  force  confers,  troute 
will  arise  out  of  their  occupancy ;  and  the  Sardi- 
nians will  find  labour  sufficient  for  a  time  ia  tk 
consolidation  of  their  authority   over   Southern 
Italy.     Elements  of  re-action  exist  in  these  coat- 
tries   to  a  miserable  extent,  and   money  wul  be 
found  for  their  cultivation. 

In  India,  Nana  Sahib  is  supposed  to  exist  aorti 
of  the  Himalya  range,  and  may  even  yet  gm  as 
trouble.  The  death  of  Mr.  ft  iJson,  who  was  tk 
administrator  in  Calcutta  of  the  Indian  tax  as  b- 
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come,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  who  was  removed 
from  Ceylon  to  Madras,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Trevellyan,  who  opposed  the  tax,  have 
alarmed  the  modern  financiers  of  India,  who  act  in 
utter  ignorance  of  its  people  and  their  habits.  The 
death  of  both  gentlemen  must  be  a  subject  of 
regret  to  the  public,  for  they  were  hard-working 
men ;  but  they  were  leaders  in  a  policy  entirely 
unsuitable  for  India,  and  which  might  soon  have 
given  us  another  rebellion  to  suppress.  We  trust 
that  the  Government  may  re-oonsider  its  schemes, 
and  give  the  management  of  ludia  to  men  edu- 
cated for  the  work.  In  any  ordinary  business, 
preference  would  be  given  to  experience ;  but  in 
governing  dependencies,  that  pay  the  governors 
well,  we  prefer  ignorance  of  the  special  interests 
concerned  in  their  management. 

The  allied  expeditions  against  China  sailed  on 
the  26th  July,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pech-el-li,  to  attack  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Pei-ho.  This  delay  of  an  expedition,  wbioh 
should  have  finished  by  that  date,  may  produce 
bad  results ;  and  it  originates  in  an  unfortunate 
alliance  with  the  French  for  oriental  wars.  At  an 
immense  expenditure  the  British  part  of  the  force 
was  early  brought  to  the  Chinese  waters ;  but  our 
allies  were  not  ready  in  time,  and  were  not  ready 
at  the  end  of  July,  although  they  have  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  expedition;  while  from 
different  reasons  a  considerable  number  of  little 
jealousies  have  cropped  up  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  Tne  French  wished  to  attack  the  rebels, 
and  the  British,  having  learned  wisdom  by  past 


transactions  decided  to  be  neutral  in  that  contest. 
The  French  made  themselves  unpopular  by  mise- 
rable exactions  in  Chusan  ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  they  find  themselves  checked  by 
the  practice  of  their  allies.  It  is  probably  the 
last  of  our  joint-stock  wars. 

We  have  no  political  movements  at  home  to 
record.  Corn  has  gone  up  to  a  serious  price  con- 
sequent upon  the  deplorable  summer  weather  of 
England,  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  the  north-western  provinces  of  India, 
and  generally  in  Asia,  over  to  Syria,  a  great 
drought  has  caused  a  dread  of  famine ;  in  Europe, 
rain  in  deluges  and  floods  has  injured  the  ciopa, 
and  raised  prices  to  a  famine  figure.  In  America, 
excessive  heat  has  distinguished  the  season;  in 
Europe  it  has  been  equally  marked  by  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  vines  have  failed  to  bear  their 
fruit,  while  wheat  is  sixty  per  cent,  dearer  now 
than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1859. 

Domestio  politics  are  far  beneath  the  freezing 
point.  No  party  seem  to  be  concerned  in  any 
more  important  purposes  than  are  displayed  in  the 
conversations  and  papers  of  the  Social  Science 
Association— most  important  purposes  they  are— 
as  important  as  the  cart  in  conveyancing ;  but  it 
would  be  wiser  to  take  the  horse  first,  and  put 
him  right.  Then  the  cart  would  come  along.  The 
majority  of  the  community  must  learn  the  propriety 
of  governing  themselves  before  they  can  expect  to 
be  governed  well. 


LOVE— A    REMONSTRANCE. 


Love  should  be  nursed  midst  beauty — in  a  vale 

Sweet  with  the  music  of  the  nightingale  ; 

Love  should  be  whispered  in  a  maiden's  ear 

Tn  summer  evenings,  when  the  sky  is  clear, 

And  softening  south  winds,  stealing  o'er  the  soul, 

Enchantingly  its  ev'ry  thought  control — 

Till  care  is  lulled  to  rest,  aod  life  doth  seem 

As  fair  as  that  of  which  young  poets  dream ; 

And  all  the  past  is  as  a  blotted  page, 

And  all  the  future  a  too  distant  age 

Whereof  to  think,— and  with  the  dying  day 

Resistlessly  the  spirit  glides  away 

Into  that  dream-land,  whereof  Love  is  king 

For  evermore,  and  Doubt  an  unknown  thing. 

But  is  it  all  a  dream-land  when  we  sleep, 

From  worldly  troubles,  and  our  spirits  leap 

Into  that  better  world  from  which  they  sprang 

Ere  yet  the  morning  stars  together  sang 

Eve's  bridal  anthem  P     No,  no ;  it  must  be 

Some  dim  remembrance  of  Eternity ; 

When  mounting  upward,  upon  eagle's  wings, 

Far,  far  away  from  all  the  grosser  things 

Of  earth,  amongst  the  stars,  the  spirit  roams, 

Revisiting  the  angels  in  their  homes. 

Love  is  a  recogniiiou,  and  can  trace 

The  fairest  beauties  in  the  plainest  face, 

And  look  upon  it,  till  indeed  it  be 


His  life-long  dream  become  reality. 
He  knew  her  ere  be  saw  her,  and  she  felt 
As  if  she  once  in  converse  sweet  had  dwelt 
With  him  she  looked  on.     Beautiful  with  joy 
Gold  cannot  purchase,  nor  enjoyment  cloy, 
She  stood  before  him  ;  simple  was  the  word 
He  spake,  and  yet  her  inmost  heart  it  stirred. 
To  her  his  voice  was  as  a  silver  bell, 
And  round  each  simple  thing  a  magic  spell 
He  wove ;  and  when  he  called  her  by  her  name 
The  warm  blood  mantling  to  her  forehead  came. 
He  touched,  but  lightly  touched,  her  hand,  and  lo ! 
Through  every  vein  the  sweet  caress  did  flow, 
And  all  her  weakness  left  her — nestling  near, 
She  looked  and  loved  with  love  that  knows  not 

fear. 
But  trust  me,  Laura,  Love  is  not  a  slave- 
That  he  should  cringe  and  flatter,  crawl  and  crave. 
Ob,  what  a  web  thou'rt  weaving  round  thy  life, 
And  what  a  mockery  the  name  of  wife 
Will  be  to  thee,  when  in  thy  loneliness 
Thy  pride  shall  leave  thee,  and  thy  deep  distress 
Become  thy  judgment ! — what  a  world  of  woe 
Be  throe,  when  all  who  look  on  thee  shall  know 
Thou  art  not  loved ;  and  some  that  know  shall 

»J» 

"  See  how  the  crushed  heart  dietb  day  by  day." 

WiiTfiv    Jnuif    Aooiu 
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Be\f  Help,    By  SkXvtl  Smilrs.    1  vol.,  pp.  $54. 

London  :  John  Murray  and  Son. 
Mr.  SitiLts'  work  is  marked  twentieth  thousand, 
and  it  has  got  above  praise  19,000  steps  therefore. 
'The  volume  is  designed  tb  prove  that  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance  inclnde  everything  requi- 
lite  for  su  cess  in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  Lalin  proverb,  " Per&vetanfi*  omnia 
tfneit;*  or  of  the  8criptural  rule,  "the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich"  without  any  reference  to  the 
exceptions  of  the  Latin  rule,  or  the  qualification 
to  the  Scriptural  statement.  The  Spirit  of  the 
volume  is  worldly,  therefore,  and  suitable  to  the 
age  and  times.  Such  a  book  was  sure  to  sell, 
because  it  chimes  In  with  current  fancies  and 
mistakes,  such  as  that  the  first  duty  of  a  man 
is  tb  become  rich,  arid  that  any  man  may  become 
wealthy  if  he  has  the  will.  SocfetJ  forgets  that 
some  men  may  have  to  illustrate  in  their  lives 
something  better  than  either  getting  great  of  rich. 
tJnseen  efforts  after  good,  unknown  struggles  with 
evil  in  a  cirumscribed  circle,  may  be  making  nobler 
marks  on  the  future  than  the  most  splendid  suc- 
cess in  the  world.  In  that  sense  the  book  is  shal- 
low, and  teaches  superficial  views  of  life,  and  Its 
realities.  We  must,  however,  take  an  author  on 
his  own  terms.  If  he  be  of  the  earth,  earthy,  he 
cannot  be  judged  on  higher  principles.  Applying 
that  rule  to  this  successful  book,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  views  inculcated  are  always  right.  Great 
men  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  perseverance 
bringing  distinction  in  political  life,  whereas  the 
real  secret,  in  some  cases,  is  tlmir  marriage  to  rich 
ladies — for  some  men  step  into  Parliament  upon 
their  wives.  If  the  author  be  not  acquainted  with 
personal  histories,  he  should  not  go  into  that  class 
of  subjects.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  any  man  to 
represent  his  borough  or  his  county  in  Parliament 
and  also  his  wife's  fortune  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  may  thus  make  the  latter  a  great  advantage  to 
the  public :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  is  abler  ot  a  better  man  than  some 
one  else,  who  married  for  love  only,  and  has  gone 
through  the  world  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
been  a  good  husband  and  father,  without  ever 
being  in  Parliament. 

The  late  Mr.  Wilson*  of  the  Eeonombt,  entered 
Parliament  on  his  character  as  an  accountant.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  he  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  business ;  yet  he  failed  in  the 
profession  or  trade  that  he  learned,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  politics,  beeause  he  attached  no  value  to 
organic  reforms.  He  was  a  man  with  a  materi- 
alistic mind,  and  prospered  because  he  had  not  a 
morsel  of  political  sentimental  ism  in  his  composi- 
tion. Higher  and  nobler  minds  would  have  failed 
from  the  possession  of  qualities  that  he  did  not 
comprehend,  and  that  did  not,  therefore,  encounter 
him  in  the  race.  Wo  e>o  not  question  the  de- 
ceased gentleman's  political  honesty,    Jle   may 


have  been  honest  as  flint ;  hut  he  was  not  tmstte 
by  those  principles  that  compel  other  men  to  «am- 
fice  themselves  in  struggling  for  the  general  px& 
of  a  somewhat  thankless  world.  The  absence  d 
these  principles  enabled  him  honestly  to  do  tk 
their  owners  could  not  honestly  perform. 

the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Smtlcs*s  book  mir  bt 
gathered  from  the  following  passage  :  — 

The  instances  of  mem  In  thia  cwuntry  who*  by  list  c 
persevering  application  and  energy,  have  raised  tbea- 
selves  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  industry  to  emiart 
positions  of  usefulness  and  influence  in  society,  are  » 
deed  so  numerous  that  twey  have  kmg  testes  to  k 
regarded  aa  exceptional.    Looking  at  some  of  tat  awe 
remarkable  instances,  it  might  almost  be  said  thai  tarir 
encounter  with  difficulty  and   adverse   circorettit^ 
was  the  necessary  and  indispensable  condition  of  ^> 
Cess.    Hie  House  of  Commons  has  always  eoatsia^i 
considerable  number  of  such  eelf-taiaed  mm— achat 
representatives  of  the  industrial  character  of  the  Bnau 
people ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  Legislature  tbt 
such  men  have  received  due  honour  there.    Ween  Ik 
late  Joseph  Brother  ton,  member   for  &dfbrd,  rs  tk 
coarse  of  the  discussion  on  the  Ten  Hows'  BiH.deniU 
wkh  true  pathos  the  hardships  and  fatigues  to  wtiebk 
had  been  subjected  when  working  aa  a  factory  boy  «» 
Cotton-mill,  and  described  the  resolution  which  be  bri 
then  formed,  that  if  ever  it  was  in  his  power  be  iresl* 
endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  cits*  S 
James  Grahsm  lose  immediately  after  him,  and  sV 
clared,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  house,  that  ht  did* 
before  know  that  Mr.  Brotherton's  origin  bad  bees  t 
humble,  but  that  it  rendered  him  more  proud  thai  k 
had  ever  before  been  of  the  House  of  ConHBooO 
th»nk  that  a  person  risen  from  that  condition  shoald* 
able  to  sit  side  by  side,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  beff- 
ditary  gentry   of  the  laud.      There  is  a  members? 
the   bresent   House    of    Commons     whom   we  bin 
heard    introducing    his  recollections    of   past  tine 
with  the  words,  "  When  I  was  working  as  a  wearers? 
at  Norwich  $*'   and  there  are  many   more  who  *«* 
aprung  from  conditions  equally  humble.    Bat  ptrbip* 
the  most  interesting  story  of  difficulties  encoaatoei 
and  overcome  by  manful  atrugirle,  is  that  of  the  area* 
member  for  Sunderland,  Mr.  W.  8.  Lindsay,  the  wtB- 
known  shipowner.    It  waa  told  by  himself,  ia  his  f* 
simple  words,  to  the  electors  of  Weymouth  some  j«a 
ago,  in  answer  to  an  attack  which  had  been  made  as* 
him  by  his  political  opponents.    '•  At  the  age  of  fst> 
teen,"  he  said,  "he  had  been  left  an  orphan  bey,  ■ 
push  his  way  in  the  world.    He  left  Glasgow  far  Ii*» 
pool  with  only  four  shillings   and    sixpence  is  as 
pocket ;    and  so  poor  was  he,  that  the  captaia  of  tk 
steamer  had  pity  on  him,  and  had  told  hhetastk 
would  give  him  his  passage  if  he  wwald  trim  tat  ccajs 
in  the  coal  hole.     He  did  so,  aad  thus  worked  ** 
passsge.    He  remembered  that  the  fireman  gave  bio  * 
part  of  his  homely  dinner,  and  never  did  be  est* 
dinner  with  such  relish,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  *wW 
for  it  and  earned  it ;  and  he  wished  the  yoeng  t»  ksv* 
to  his  statement,  fair  he  himself  had  derived  s  las*1 
from  that  voyage,  which  he  had  never  *MloUBIV^ 
Liverpool  he  remained  for  seven  weeks,  before  be  cow* 
get  employment ;    he  abode  in  sheds,  and  his  few  *» 
sixpence  maintained  him,  until  at  last  be  feead  sbd* 
in  a  West  Indiaman.    He  entered  aa  a  boy,  aad  ad* 
he  was  nineteen  he  had  risen  to  the  ©smrossdsfsi 
Indiaman.    At  twenty-three,  he  retired  from  the  «*; 
his  friends,  who  when  he  wanted  assistance  hsd^1* 
him  none,  having  left  him  that  which  tley  dinw l» 
longer  keep.    He  settled  on  shore?  his  fjawsraatbsa 
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npid  {  1m  bad  acquired  prosperity  by  elose  industry,  by 
constant  work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  tbe  great 
principle  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  by." 

Mr.  Lindsay's  history  only  illustrates  the  pro- 
bability that  a  clever  young  fellow,  steady,  and 
acquainted  with  number  one,  may  improve  money, 
if  it  be  left  him,  and  become  a  great  trader.  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  not  a  man  whose  principles  will  long 
obstruct  his  progress.  He  is  enthusiastic  and 
honest  for  the  time ;  but  he  may  change  with  the 
wheel.  We  remember  him  fighting  manfully  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  for  the  old  naviga- 
tion laws,  add  what  they  called  fair  play  to  British 
shipping.  One  day  Mr.  Lindsay  jumped  right 
over  to  the  other  side,  while  Mr.  G.  F.  Young  has 
clang  to  his  old  opinions.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been 
described  us  a  man  of  progress,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Young  as  an  obstructive  bigot.  We  happen  to 
know  both  men — we  believe  that  both  are  per- 
fectly honest  and  honourable  men— bat  their  cha- 
racters are  widely  different,  and  their  principles 
diverge  widely.  Mr.  Lindsay  sails  with  the  cur- 
rent ;  Mr.  Young  grasps  the  soil  over  which  the 
current  passes ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
him  move  on.  The  one  may  be  often  right,  and 
the  other  will  always  be  strongly  right  or  wrong. 
But  this  political  dissertation  is  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  fortune  and  getting  rich.  Mr.  Lind- 
say prospered  on  a  legacy,  and  need  not  have  been 
adduced  as  an  example  of  a  self-made  man. 

Many  readers  remember  the  name  of  8amuel 
Drew  as  an  author  who  rose*  through  great  diffi- 
culties, to  eminence.  He  was  a  self-made  and  a 
self-taught  man,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
mental  force  breaking  through  all  obstructions. 
An  excellent  little  biography  of  him  is  included  in 
one  of  Mr.  SmiWs  chapters,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  quotation : — 

Drew  now  began  business  on  his  own  account,  though 
his  whole  capital  was  only  fourteen  shillings;  but  his 
steady  good  character  being  now  proved,  a  neighbouring 
miller  Volunteered  a  loan,  which  was  accepted,  and, 
success  attending  his  industry,  the  debt  was  repaid  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  He  started  in  life  with  a  determined 
resolution  to  "  owe  no  man  anything,"  and  he  held  to 
It  m  the  midst  of  many  privation*.  Often  he  went  to 
bed  aupperless,  to  avoid  rising  in  debt.  His  ambition 
was  to  achieve  independence  by  iadustry  and  rigid 
economy,  and  in  this  he  gradually  succeeded.  In  the 
midst  of  incessant  toil,  he  laboured  to  carry  forward  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  studying  even  astronomy,  his- 
tory, and  metaphysics.  He  was  indnced  to  pursue  the 
latter  study  chiefly  because  it  required  fewer  books  to 
consult  than  either  of  the  others.  "  It  appeared  to  be  a 
thorney  path,"  he  said,  "  but  I  determined,  neverthe- 
less, to  enter,  and  accordingly  began  to  tread  it" 

Added  to  his  labours  in  shoe- making  and  metaphysics, 
Drew  became  a  local  preacher  and  a  class-leader ;  over- 
flowing with  activity,  he  also  entered  eagerly  into  the 
discussion  of  politics,  and  he  even  ran  some  risk  of  be- 
coming a  gad-about  and  busybody.  Politicians  resorted 
to  bis  a  hoe- making  shop  to  talk  politics,  and  he  went 
to  theirs  fbr  a  similar  purpose.  This  so  eacroached 
upon  his  time  that  he  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
work  until  midnight  to  make  up  for  the  hours  lost 
during  the  day.  Shoemakers  are  proverbially  political 
tharacter*,  and  Drew's  fervour  soon  became  the  talk  of 
tfce  vftlftg*    Watte  busy  one  night  hammering  away  \ 


at  a  shoe-sole,  a  little  boy,  seeing  a  light  in  the  shop, 
put  his  mouth  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and  called 
out  in  a  shrill  pipe,  "Shoemaker !  shoemaker !  work  by 
night,  and  run  about  by  day !"  A  friend,  to  whom 
Drew  afterwards  told  the  story,  asked,  "  And  did  you 
not  run  after  the  boy,  and  strap  him?"  "No,  no," 
was  tbe  reply ;  "  had  a  pistol  been  fired  off  at  my  ear,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  dismayed  or  confounded.  I 
dropped  my  work  and  said  to  myself,  "True,  true,  but 
yoa  shall  never  have  that  to  say  of  me  again !  To  me 
that  cry  was  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  has  been  a 
word  in  season  throughout  my  lire.  I  learned  from  it 
not  to  leave  till  to-morrow  the  work  of  to-day, or  to  idle 
when  I  ought  to  be  working." 

From  that  moment  Drew  dropped  politics,  and  stuck 
to  his  daily  work,  and  to  self-improvement  in  his  spare 
hours ;  but  he  never  allowed  the  latter  to  interfere  with 
his  business,  though  he  frequently  broke  in  upon  his 
rest  He  married  and  thought  of  emigrating  to 
America ;  but  he  remained  working  on.  His  literary 
taste  first  took  the  direction  of  poetical  composition  ; 
and  from  some  of  the  fragments  which  have  been  pre- 
served, it  appears  that  his  speculations  as  to  the  imma- 
teriality and  immortality  of  the  soul  had  their  origin  in 
these  poetical  musings.  His  study  was  the  kitchen, 
where  his  wife's  bellows  served  him  for  a  desk ;  and  he 
wrote  amidst  the  cries  and  cradlings  of  his  children. 
"  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  "  having  come  out  at  this  time, 
and  excited  great  interest  amongst  young  readers,  he 
composed  a  pamphlet  in  refutation  of  its  arguments, 
which  was  published.  He  used  afterwards  to  say  that 
it  was  the  "  Age  of  Reason  "  that  made  him  an  author. 
Various  pamphlets  from  his  pen  now  appeared  in  rapid 
succession,  and  a  few  years  later,  whilst  still  working 
on  at  shoe-making,  he  wrote  and  published  his  ad- 
mirable "  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality 
of  the  Human  Soul,"  which  he  sold  for  twenty  pounds, 
a  great  sum  in  his  estimation  at  tbe  time.  The  book 
went  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  prized. 

One  of  Mr.  t>rew*s  principles,  as  set -forth  in 
this  extract,  was  to  owe  no  man  anything ;  but  it 
is  the  faot  that  he  began  life  at  the  moment  men- 
tioned by  borrowing.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Drew  could  have  condemned  debt  with  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  recolleotiou.  k  small  credit 
saved  him  at  the  time  j  but  it  will  be  found  that 
many  persons  forget  thtir  own  history  when  they 
begin  to  write  for  the  general  good.  Success  in 
life  frequently  turns  on  small  incidents,  or  they 
seem  at  the  moment  to  be  trivial ;  and  men  who 
stand  hard  by  the  principle  of  no  credit,  have 
often  been  obliged  to  assistance  in  life  for  their 
first  step.  The  excellent  author,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  extract,  was  unlikely  to  forget 
anything^  and  would  always  have  repaid  the  kind- 
ness of  "  the  miller**  by  a  helping  hand  to  any  of 
the  miller*3  brethren  of  mankind  whom  he  had 
found  in  a  state  of  distress. 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  character  not  cast  in  the 
ordinary  money-making  mould,  who,  nevertheless 
founded  a  family  distiuguished  in  political  circles. 
He  was  an  Inventor,  aud  inventors  do  not  fre- 
quently make  money.  Exceptions  occur,  and 
William  Petty  was  one  of  them,  now  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  since.  George  Stephenson,  in  onr 
own  time,  was  another  whose  biography  was  well 
written  by  Mr.  8miles.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  energy — a  man  of  a  thousand 
—but  lie  would  not  hare  achieved  the  great  re- 
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suits  which  he  accomplished  if  he  hid  not  been 
backed  by  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington. 

'William  Petty,  the  founder  of  the  houae  of  Lans- 
downe, waa  a  man  of  like  energy  and  public  naefulneat 
in  hit  day.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  humble 
circumstances,  at  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  and  waa  born 
in  1623.  In  his  boyhood  he  obtained  a  tolerable  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town ;  after 
which  he  determined  to  improve  himself  by  study  at 
the  University  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Whilst  there 
he  contrived  to  support  himself,  unassisted  by  his 
father,  carrying  on  a  tort  of  small  pedlar's  trade  with 
"  a  little  stock  of  merchandise."  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  hsd  himself  bound  apprentice  to  a  tea  captain, 
who  "  drubbed  him  with  a  rope's  end,"  for  the  bad- 
neat  of  his  tight.  He  left  the  navy  in  disgust,  taking 
to  the  atudy  of  medicine.  When  at  Paris  he  engaged 
in  dissection,  during  which  time  he  alto  drew  diagrams 
for  Hobbis,  who  was  then  writing  hit  treatise  on  optica. 
He  waa  reduced  to  tuch  poverty,  that  he  aubtitted  for 
two  or  three  weeks  entirely  on  walnuts.  But  again  he 
begun  to  trade  in  a  email  way,  turning  an  honaat  penny, 
and  he  was  enabled  shortly  to  return  to  England  with 
money  in  his  pocket  Being  of  an  ingenious  mechanical 
turn,  we  find  him  taking  out  a  patent  for  a  letter  copy- 
ing  machine.  He  began  to  write  upon  the  arts  and 
sciences,  tnd  practised  chemistry  and  physic  with  such 
success  that  his  reputation  shortly  became  considerable. 
Associating  with  men  of  science,  the  project  of  forming 
a  society  for  its  prosecution  was  discussed,  and  the  first 
meetings  of  the  infant  Royal  Society  were  held 
at  his  lodgings.  At  Oxford  he  acted  for  a  time  as 
deputy  to  the  anatomical  professor  there,  who  had  a 
great  repugnance  to  dissection.  In  1652  hit  industry 
was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
army  in  Ireland,  whither  he  went;  and  whiltt  there 
waa  the  medical  attendant  of  three  successive  lords- 
lieutenant,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Cromwell. 
Large  grants  of  forfeited  land  having  been  awarded  to 
the  Puritan  soldiery,  Petty  observed  that  the  lands  were 
very  inaccurately  measured ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
many  avocations  he  undertook  to  do  the  work  himself. 
Hit  appointments  became  to  numerous  and  lucrative 
that  he  was  charged  by  the  envious  with  corruption, 
and  removed  from  them  all ;  bnt  waa  again  taken  into 
favour  at  the  Restoration. 

Petty  waa  a  roost  indefatigable  fcontriver,  inventor, 
and  organizer  of  industry.  One  of  his  inventions  was  a 
double  bottomed  ship,  to  sail  against  wind  and  lide. 
He  published  treatises  on  dyeing,  on  naval  philosophy, 
on  woollen  cloth  manufacture,  on  political  arithmetic, 
and  many  other  subjects.  He  founded  iron  works, 
opened  lead  mines,  and  commenced  a  pilchard  fishery 
and  a  timber  trade ;  in  midst  of  which  he  found  time  to 
take  part  in  the  diacusaions  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  largely  contributed.  He  leit  an  ample  for- 
tune to  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  created  Baron 
Shelburne.  Hit  will  was  a  curiout*document,  tingu- 
Itrly  illustrative  of  his  character ;  containing  a  detail 
of  the  principal  events  of  hit  life,  and  the  gradual  ad- 
vancement of  his  fortune.  His  sentiments  on  pauperism 
are  characteristic.  "As  for  legacies  for  the  poor," 
said  he,  " I  am  at  a  stand;  as  for  beggars  by  trade  and 
election,  1  give  them  nothing ;  as  for  impotents  by  the 
hand  of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them;  as 
for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  no  calling  nor  estate, 
they  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred.  .  •  Where- 
fore, I  am  contented  that  I  have  atsisted  my  poor  re- 
lations ;  and  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting  their  own 
bread ;  have  laboured  in  public  works  ;  and  by  inven- 
tions have  sought  ought  real  objects  of  charity  ;  and  I 
do  hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  state,  from 
time  to  time,  to  do  the  same  at  their  peril.  Neverthe 
less,  to  answer  custom  tnd  to  take  the  surer  tide,  I  give 
£20  to  the  most  wanting  of  the  pariah  wherein  I  die." 
He  waa  interred  in  the  fine  old  Norman  ehurch  at 


Romaey — the  town  where  he  waa  bom  a 'peer  wart 
son— and  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  still  to  k      , 
seen  a  plain  slab,   with   the  inscription,  cut  by  u 
illiterate  workman,  "  Here  Layet  Sir  William  Petty 

The  condensation  of  William  Petty'a  life  in  tta 
volume  affords  no  meaus  of  tracing  the  cause  of 
Lis  rise  in  the  world.  If  a  sailor  boy  needs  good 
eyesight,  we  would  naturally  infer  that  for  a  dis- 
sector and  draughtsman  that  qualification  is  equtfij 
necessary.  Potty's  success  was  probably  due  o 
his  appointment  as  "  physician  to  the  forces1'  is 
Ireland,  and  his  practice  as  a  land  measurer.  The 
House  of  Lansdowne  was  enriched  or  founded  as 
"Puritan  principles,*9  not  unlike  the  House  of 
Russell,  who,  at  least,  became  rich  from  taw 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  politics.  Young  mea 
cannot,  however,  expect  windfalls  of  this  attire 
now,  and  must  be  content  to  find  their  nuggets  it 
the  colonies  or  in  distant  lands,  if  they  will  tot 
build  them  out  of  particles. 

The  Lansdowne  family  had  a  similar  origin  to 
the  Peel's,  probably,  in  a  man  of  great  tact,  who 
was  furnished  with  excellent  opportunities;  or, 
like  the  Stiutt's,  of  Belper,  a  more  modern  peer- 
age, and  a  family  more  associated  with  maaufw- 
tures  than  the  others  named. 

The  Phipps'  rose  in  a  more  aristocratic  manner. 
The  original  Phipps  was  a  North  American  colo- 
nist, who  had  twenty -six  children,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  were  sons.  William  became  a  ship  builder, 
married  a  woman  with  a  little  money,  and  got  into 
business — illustrating  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  a  good  many  fortunes  are  founded  in  marriage. 
He  was  seised  with  a  notion  of  searching  for  lost 
treasure,  and,  after  long  and  painful  labours,  as 
reco? ered  the  silver  lost  in  one  vessel,  amounting 
to  £30,000,  of  which  only  £20,000  fell  to  his  owi 
share.  His  adventures  could  scarcely  be  tensed 
industrial,  although,  as  governor  of  Massachusett, 
he  may  have  subsequently  increased  his  fortBst 
by  savings. 

The   history  of  Jonas  Hanway,  or  of  David 
Barclay,  a  merchant  of  London,  is  more  interest- 
ing as  an  example  than  the  clutcbings  at  fortsH 
displayed  by  the  Phipps's  and  that  class,  who  fight 
for  nuggets.     Jonas  Hanway  lived  to  do  good, 
and  died  with  a  balance  of  £9,000,  which,  baring 
no  relations  needing  his  help,  he  scattered  aaoog 
charities.     David  Barclay  was  the  founder  of  a 
family  who  have  been  long  associated  with  the 
monetary  transactions  of  Loudon.     Several  bask- 
ing houses,  in  addition  to  Overend,  Garner,  sad 
Co.,  who  aro  directly  connected  with  the  Barclajs, 
were  originated  by  David  Barclay  or  his  descend- 
ants.    They  became,  in  course  of  two  generatm 
so   thoroughly  English  in  their  connection  asd 
habits,  that,  although  forming  one  of  the  very  rich 
family  coteries  of  London,  they  allowed  the  old  as* 
cestral  estate  of  Ury  to  be  sold  out  of  the  race  to 
one  of  the  Bairds,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  an  iros* 
miner.    The  best  chapter  in  the  volume  is  tfc 
twelfth  and  last,  on  the  character  of  a  genUeaaa, 
illustrated  by  many  pleasing  anecdotes,  not  oef, 
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but  well  told.  We  agree  in  one  statement  which 
may  startle  some  people,  who  pin  their  faith  on  all 
novelties.  Mr.  Smiles  fears  that  the  civil  service 
examinations  will  be  failures,  unless  they  are  con- 
dncted  in  a  new  and  reformed  fashion. 

It  it  not  improbable  that  the  prominence  recently 
given  to  literary  examinations  for  small  Government 
offices,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  may  tend  to 
swell  ihe  ranks  of  the  discontented,  without  any  corre- 
sponding gain  to  the  public  service.  The  plan  recently 
established  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  Government 
lottery,  in  which  the  prizes  are  drawn  by  those  who  are 
the  best  crammed.  Not  long  since,  when  eight  youths 
were  wanted  to  do  copying  work  in  a  public  office,  no 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  offered  themselves  for  ex. 
ami  nation.  Eight  prizes  to  692  blanks!  A  most  pitiable 
sight,  truly,  to  see  so  many  educated  young  men  eager 
for  the  poorly  paid  and  routine,  though  "  genteel," 
occupation  of  a  Government  office,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  paths,  though  requiring  labour  and  self- 
denial,  open  for  the  energies  of  young  men  of  activity 
and  spirit  Sir  James  Clarke  has  not  inaptly  described 
the  preliminary  system  of  cramming  for  examination, 
of  the  kind  to  which  these  youths  are  required  to  sub- 
mit, as  thoroughly  demoralizing,  and  calculated  to 
develop  prigs  rather  than  men.  The  mind  is  so  overlaid 
with  a  heap  of  undigested  knowledge,  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  its  free  action ;  and  though  a  function  - 
arism  as  complete  as  that*  already  established  in  China 
may  thereby  be  secured,  it  will  probably  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  constitational  energy  and  vigour  which 
are  so  indispensable  for  attaining  a  robust  manhood. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of  this  new  movement  seems  to 
be,  to  draw  the  educated  youth  of  the  country  aside 
from  the  paths  of  ordinary  industry,  and  direct  their 
eyes  towards  the  public  treasure  as  the  highest  object 
of  their  exertions;  whilst,  beyond  all,  there  is  that 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  against  which  Montalembert 
has  so  eloquently  warned  us,  of  stimulating  and  pro- 
pagating the  passion  ior  salaries  and  Government  em- 
ployment, which  saps  all  national  spirit  of  independence, 
and  in  some  countries  makes  a  whole  people  a  mere 
crowd  of  servile  solicitors  for  place. 

If  the  Government  want  good  men  for  public 
duties,  they  should  set  the  Inspectors  of  8chools 
to  watch  for  them.  Mere  examinations  will  only 
produce  "  muffs,"  and  a  man  is  not  able  to  rule  a 
district  of  India  because  he  can  read  Horace.  The 
examinations  instituted  by  Government  are  abun- 
dantly silly,  and  the  examienrs,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  questions  put,  are  defective  in  common 
sense. 

We  do  not  agree  with  many  sentiments  of  the 
author,  or  the  general  scope  of  his  volume,  which 
places  too  much  value  on  monetary  achievements, 
and,  we  think,  too  little  on  moral  triumphs  which, 
almost  unknown  as  they  seem  to  be  on  earth,  may 
be  the  greater.  Many  examples  occur  to  show 
that  success  in  life  very  often  originates  in  causes 
entirely  out  of  an  individual's  control ;  sometimes 
from  the  utter  want  of  generous  principles ;  occa- 
sionally from  practices  or  professions  that  to  one 
individual  appear  quite  honest  and  upright,  but  are 
rejected  by  men  of  a  finer  sense  of  honour— the 
better  men,  therefore — although  they  may  live  and 
die  comparatively  poor.  But  is  it  real  success  in 
life  that  we  know  by  the  name?  Real  success  in 
life  may  be  success  something  better  and  greater 
than  either  distinction  or  wealth.    The  happy 


man  in  all  circumstances  is  the  man  who  can  say 

trulj — 

I  do  not  bless  my  labouring  hand, 

My  thinking  head,  nor  chance ; 
Thy  Providence,  my  gracious  God, 

Is  mine  inheritance. 

In  this  world  of  a  thousand  millions  there  must 
always  be  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  miserable, 
if  fame  or  riches  be  man's  proper  pursuit* 


Songs  of  Labour.    By  Alexandre  Smart.     I 

Vol.  pp.  279.  Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo. 
Alexander  Smart  is  now  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  whose  verses  are  well  known  in  his  native 
place,  Montrose ;  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  has 
passed  many  years  of  an  industrious  life.  His 
songs  and  minor  poems  evince  great  taste,  and  no 
little  genius.  He  has  escaped  the  dangers  that 
have  overtaken  and  ruined  many  men  of  a  similar 
class  of  mind.  Although  he  possesses  all  the  fire 
of  the  poetic  temperament,  he  wants  its  eccentri- 
cities. We  cannot  read  his  pages  without  disco- 
vering that  he  has  read  much  before  he  has  written 
them;  but  he  is  also  one  of  those  skilful,  steady 
workmen  whom  an  employer  or  an  overseer  would 
not  consider  guilty  of  rhyming  or  thinking  of  ver- 
sification. Somebody  once  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  proved  the  aptitude  of  one  man  of  genius  to 
be  also  a  man  of  business ;  and  Alexander  Smart 
shows  in  his  creditable  daily  life  how  a  man,  earning 
his  bread  by  hard  labour,  may  maintain  a  most 
respectable  position  in  society,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  muses  on  intimate  terms.  We  like  his 
volume,  both  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has 
been  composed,  and 'its  contents.  He  asks  no 
favour,  on  account  of  the  former,  for  the  latter ; 
and  they  need  none.  Still,  as  we  happen  to  know 
them,  so  there  is  no  harm  in  stating  them.  Yet 
we  believe  the  poet  is  one  of  those  "  dangerous" 
and  "  turbulent"  masses  whom  certain  "  Liberal" 
members  of  Parliament  are  afraid  to  enfranchise. 
If  we  look  to  bis  compositions  we  find  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  charge  in  them ;  but  we  may  Le  told 
that  he  is  a  peculiar  man — one  of  a  few,  and  no 
fair  representative  of  a  numerous  class.  The 
statement  is  true  only  in  one  sense.  There  are  a 
great  many  Members  of  Parliament  who  could  not 
have  written  this  volume  to  save  their  seats,  or 
another  volume  half  60  good ;  and  there  are  not 
many  of  the  members  of  the  working  classes  who 
could  write  anything  of  this  nature,  but  there  are 
many  who  can  enjoy  its  contents  ;  and  a  vast  mul- 
titude who  live  in  the  manner  of  its  author,  euter- 
tain  his  opinions,  and,  like  him,  are  most  useful 
members  of  society,  whose  case  be  states  very 
eloquently  in  one  of  these  poems. ' 

There  are  several  different  features  in  this 
volume,  and  the  most  attractive  is  the  rhymes  for 
little  readers.  If  any  publisher  would  take  them 
separate,  and  put  illustrations  to  them,  he  would 
probably  make  a  good  speculation.  The  specimen 
which  we  subjoin  is  not  the  best,  but  it  relates  to 
autumn,  with  which  we  should  now  be  nearly  done. 
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There  arc  many  of  these  rhymes  for  little  readers ; 
and  little  readers  like  and  understand  them. 

With  froit  and  with  snow,  when  the  winter  winds  blow, 

'Tis  sweet  to  tell  tales  by  the  fire; 
And  when  tress  with  their  bloom  all  the  meadows  per- 
fume, 

•Tis  pleasant  to  roam  till  we  tire. 

Bat  autumn  serene  is  of  seasons  the  queen, 

As  she  flings  golden  apples  around : 
Like  the  cheek's  rosy  glow,  as  the  branches  bend  low, 

They  fall  juicy  and  ripe  to  the  ground. 

While  on  Time's  silent  wing  passes  childhood's  gay 
spring, 

And  summer  comes  on  with  its  bloom, 
May  the  seed  sown  in  youth  grow  in  virtue  and  truth, 

And  in  autumn  yield  fruit  and  perfume. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  should  quote 
so  much  from  the  volume  as  the  following  poem, 
which  we  take  as  it  stands.  In  its  pathos  and 
style  it  reminds  as  of  the  "  Mitherless  Bairn,"  by 
William  Thorn.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  manner  of  treating  them — 

The  wee  cripple  laddie  that  hirples  alang, 

And  canna  keep  pace  wi'  the  hale  and  the  Strang ; 

Or  join  in  the  sports  that  belang  to  his  years, 

Could  once  run  as  fast  as  his  fleetest  compeers. 

An  accident  lamed  him,  and  mony  a  day 

And  lang  weary  night  in  affliction  he  lay, 

Where  pain  learn 'd  him  patience— that  monitor  stern, 

Wha  tutors  the  auld,  but  comes  hard  on  a  bairn. 

His  form  and  his  face  are  now  shrunken  and  wee ; 

The  rose  ;n  his  cheek  and  the  licht  in  his  Ce 

Are  dow'd,  like  a  bud  that  had  blushed  to  the  spring, 

Bnt  shrank  frae  the  blast,  wi'  its  cauld  icy  wing, 

Yet  gleams  o'  youug  joy  and  love's  dimples  are  there, 

Though  soften'd  by  sorrow,  and  chasten'd  by  care  ; 

And  sadly  the  eye  of  affection  can  trace 

The  lines  they  have  worn  in  that  patient  young  face. 

He  thinks  on  the  time  when  he  clamb  wi'  the  best, 

Could  plunder  a  byke,  or  could  harry  a  nest ; 

But  pain,  that  the  thoughtless  may  a'  come  to  dree, 

Has  taught  him  to  feel  for  the  bird  and  the  bee. 

He  wonders  that  bairns  can  be  ever  unkind 

To  bird  or  to  beast,  to  the  cripple  or  blind  j 

And  treus  by  experience,  that  cost  him  sae  dear, 

How  sweet  is  a  smile,  and  how  sad  is  a  tear. 

He  dreams  o'  the  days  when  his  limbs  were  as  free 

As  the  burn  dancin'  by,  where  he  waded  wi'  glee, 

When  blithely  he  sprung,  as  the  lark  frae  its  nest, 

And  sank  in  the  giomin'  as  blithely  to  rest. 

The  sweet  summer  holidays,  lightsome  and  lang, 

Will  sometimes  come  ower  his  young  heart  wi'  a  pang,*— 

A  pang  of  regret  that  he  rambles  nae  mair 

As  once  he  could  ramble,  a  stranger  to,  care. 

Be  kind  to  wee  Johnnie  1  his  feelings  are  young, 

Though  a'  their  fine  chords  by  affliction  are  strung ; 

And  though  he  may  shrink,  like  the  sensitive  leaf, 

Frae  a'  that  to  ithers  brings  trouble  or  grief,— 

Though  mischief  has  lost  its  attractions  for  him, 

And  sports  that  bring  danger  to  life  or  to  limb. 

Be  kind  to  wee  Johnnie,  and  linger  awhile, 

When  canny  he  crosses  a  burn  or  a  stile. 

Be  kind  to  the  laddie  at  schule  or  at  name, 

And  neveijjoin  cripple  in  scorn  to  his  name ; 

A  cruel  reproach,  that  the  heartless  will  throw 

On  blameless  misfortune,  to  sharpen  its  woe, 

They're  sairly  deform 'd,  baith  in  heart  and  in  mind, 

Wha  pleasure  in  taunting  the  cripple  can  find. 

Such  cripples  in  soul,  in  deformity  born, 

Will  limp  a'  their  lives  as  the  objects  of  scorn. 

Another  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  translation 
o!  "fables"  into  good  poetry.  The  specimens  form 


part,  indeed,  of  the  rhymes  for  little  readers ;  bsft 
old  readers  could  enjoy  them.  The  Tolasse  is 
dedicated  to  the  Angus  Club;  but  while  it  has  a 
local  interest  from  local  references,  we  are  aniiow 
to  recommend  it  to  those  who  can  afford  to  have 
a  little  vol  n  me  of  pood  poety,  that  they  will  never 
be  ashamed  by  any  visitor,  of  any  class,  finding  k 
their  shelves  or  on  their  table ;  or  those  who  send 
row  and  then  a  book  to  far  away  friends — and  ia 
Australian,  or  Canadian,  or  Indian  homes  of 
British-born  men  and  women,  the  "Songs  of 
Labour"  would  be  regarded  as  a  treasure. 


Tht  Pastor  of  Kilsyth.    By  the  Re?.    Isuly 
Burks,   Dundee.     London:    T.  Nelson    and 
Sons.     1  vol.,  p.  288. 
This  volume  consists  of  memorials  of  the  life  and 
times  of  a  father  by  his  son.     The  "  Pastor  of 
Kilsyth"  was  long-  and  well  known  in   Scotland. 
Kilsyth  is  one  of  the  many  small  towns  with  a 
mining  and  weaving  population  around  and  directly 
connected  with  Glasgow.     But  Mr.  Barns  passed 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  parish 
of  Dun — a  little  parish,  half-way  between  Brechin 
and  ^Montrose,  and  a  "  classical"  district  in  the 
history  of  the   Scotch  reformation.     Mr.   Barns 
was  one  of  the  elder  ministers  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  an  associate  and 
friend  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Craig,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Strathblane,  who  carried  high  in- 
tellectual attainments  to   the  ministry  of    many 
country  districts  in  Scotland,  and  contributed,  ia 
an  effective  and  quiet  manner,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  reformation  in  the  land.     His  aon  begins 
this  volume  with  some  traditional  statements  re- 
specting a  still  older  class  of  men,  who  bad  to 
struggle  with  the  deep  darkness  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  these  memorials  are  very  interesting  and 
valuable.     The  parish  of  Dun  is   a  quiet,  rural 
district,  beautiful  for  situation,  comprising  a  few 
farms  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  a  fertile  soil, 
with  the  labourer's  cottages  still,  notwithstanding 
the  bothy  system,  requisite  on  the  land.     In  the 
first  year  of  the  present   century,  or,    perhaps, 
rather  the  closing  year  of  the  last  century,  when 
Mr.  Burns  went  to  Dun,  its  population  was  pro- 
bably larger  than  at  the  present  time.     Our  high 
agriculture  manufactures  more  corn,  perhaps,  than 
the   agriculture   of   former  years  for  sale,  but  it 
does  not  support  an  equally  large  population.    An 
idea  was  prevalent  that  many  country  ministers, 
half  a  century  since,  were  not  possessed  of  great 
literary  qualifications ;  and  it  has  been  said  some- 
times that  the  party  whom  Mr.  Burns  opposed  ia 
ecclesiastical   politics  monopolised    the   learning 
and  their  adversaries  had  the  zeal,  of  the  Church. 
It   was  a  great  mistake.     The  moderate  party 
always  had  a  number  of  able  and  learned   men 
among  them ;  but  they  were  not,  as  a  body,  either 
distinguished  by  learning,  or  any  other  better 
qualities  than  neighbourliness  and  Toryism.    The 
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real  learning  of  the  Church  belonged  to  their 
opponents ;  and  it  was  chiefly  among  them  that 
such  records  as  the  following,  from  the  diary  of 
Mr.  Bums,  could  be  found  : — 

September  15,  1808.— Visited  Margaret  Burley,  a 
poor  old  woman  in  the  Muir,  whom  I  have  frequently 
seen.  She  is  nearly  blind ;  a  great  aggravation  of 
her  other  trials — widowhood,  poverty.  .  .  .  Read  for 
the  first  time  Dr.  Beatties  beautiful  poem,  "The 
Minstrel."  .  .  .  Bead  portion  of  "  Erasmus  Enchi- 
ridion," &c. 

September  16, 1808.— Bose  at  six.  Bead  part  of 
Deuteronomy  xiv.,  in  Hebrew ;  family  prayer ;  worked 
in  garden ;  read  portion  of  Greek  Testament,  M  Eras- 
mus, &c 

The  men  who  recorded  time  spent  in  this 
manner  were  links  between  ignorance  and  intellect, 
poverty  and  riches.  Their  successors  are  numerous 
in  recent  times,  and  that  fact  forms  one  ground 
of  hope  for  the  land. 

Mr.  Burns  became  parish  minister  of  Kilsyth  in 
1821;  and  in  1S43  he  resigned  his  lifing,  along 
with  the  other  ministers  who,  with  their  members 
and  office-bearers,  canstituted  the  Free  Church ; 
but  he  was  always  regarded  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  parishioners  as  minister  of  Kilsyth,  until 
his  death  in  185$.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  his  manner  of  life  is  a  faithful  picture  of 
many  li? es  in  our  islands,  and  their  lives  have 
helped  materially  to  make  up  our  national  cha- 
racter:— 

Beginning  his  ministry  with  a  general  visitation  and 

careful  inspection  of  every  family  in  the  parish,  he 

continued  the  same  course  year  by  year,  so  long  as 

strength  remained  to  him,  pissing  by  only  those  whose 

strict  connexion  with  some  other  communion  would 

have  rendered  such  attentions  invidious.      Thus,  it 

might  be  truly  said  that,  by  the  space  of  more  than 

thiry  continuous  years,  he  ceased  not   to  warn,  to 

counsel,  and  instruct  that  people,  keeping  back  nothing 

tbavt  was  pre  fit  able,  but  "  showing  aud  teaching  them 

the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God*  publioly  and  from 

house  to  bouse."     It  was  not  by  any  grand  coup  de 

main,  or  by  a  series  of  fitful,  brilliant  charges,  that  he 

expected  to  produce  great  results ;   but  by  a  patient 

course  of  holy  duty,  continued  on  in  faith  and  prayer 

froji  year  to  year.    Thus  his  influence  was  rather  felt 

than  seen, — recognised  in  its  slowly  ripening  results, 

rather  than  in  the  conspicuousness  of  the  means.    As 

time  drew  on,  his  plans  and  operations  widened  and 

multiplied.     Adult  classes  for  males  and  females  were 

formed, — the  Sabbath-schools  were  organised,  visited, 

watched  over, — prayer- meetings,  one  or  two  of  which 

had  continued  on,  like  the  smouldering  embers  of  a 

great  fire,  since  the  revival  days  of  1742,  were  fostered 

and   multiplied, — a  savings  bank  was  instituted, — a 

temperance  society,  headed  by  the  minister  and  the 

patochial  teacher,  speedily  followed, — a  philosophical 

union,  with  its  appropriate  machinery  of  experiments 

and  lectures,  was  originated.    In  all  these  schemes  and 

undertakings  the  minister  was  either  the  prime  mover 

or  a  zealous  and  efficient  coadjutor,  ever  ready  to  bear 

a  hand  in  any  scheme  which  had  for  its  object  the 

physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  amelioration  of  the  people, 

for  whose  good  he  was  thinking  and  planning  day  by 

day. 

A  minister,  who  confines  himself  to  the  dry 


discharge  of  professional  and  routiue  duties,  renders 
himself  less  influential,  even  in  his  profession, 
than  he  might  become  by  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent course.  Mr.  Burns  was  a  leader  in  all  the 
useful  institutions  existing  or  projected  among  the 
villagers.  His  example  was  followed,  or  his  opi- 
nion was  sought,  on  different  subjects,  by  indivi- 
duals who  did  not  perhaps  appreciate  his  ecclesias- 
tical principles,  or  adopt  his  religious  views.  As 
they  discovered,  from  their  intercourse  with  him, 
that  his  ordinary  life  was  a  commentary  on  his 
sermons,  they  doubtless  deemed  the  discourses 
worthy  of  being  heard,  and  were  drawn  gradually 
into  attendance  upon  and  attention  to  his  Sabbath 
services.  The  consequence,  in  part,  of  Mr.  Bum's 
assiduous  diligence  among  his  people  was  seen  in  a 
revival  of  religion  at  Kilsyth,  more  remarkable  as 
it  was  not  at  the  time  accompanied  by  similar 
changes  in  other  parishes.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed  that  these  movements  have  followed 
in  Scotland  the  care  and  teaching  of  an  intellec- 
tually superior  class  of  men,  possessed  of  much 
more  than  the  average  scholarship  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  Church  preferment  in  Scotland.  The  coin- 
cidence was  alike  obvious  at  Kilsyth  some  years 
since,  and  at  Ferryden  in  the  present  time. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  holy  impression,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  influence  were  universal.  The  hearts  of  thousands 
were  simultaneously  stirred  with  spiritual  concern,  and 
a  solemn  awe  and  fear  pervaded  the  community.  There 
were  inquirers,  more  or  less  anxious,  in  every  street  ;— 
almost,  as  it  seemed,  in  every  second  house.  Iniquity, 
as  ashamed,  hid  iis  face ;  sinners  in  Zion  became  afraid, 
and  the  one  thing  needful  became  on  all  hands  the  one 
absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  converse.  Loom-shops 
were  turned  into  places  of  prayer,  and  factories  into 
preaching  stations.  The  church  was  thronged  night 
after  night  for  months  together  with  eager  and  earnest 
worshippers,  while  prayer-meetings,  like  water  runnels 
swollen  by  winter  rains,  teemed  and  overflowed  on 
every  side.  This  of  course  did  not  last.  Surface  im- 
pressions died  away ;  convictions  that  had  not  issued  in 
conversion  were  quickly  quenched  ;  the  sudden  panic 
passed ;  and  scared  but  untouched  hearts  began  to  re- 
cover their  self-possession,  and  breathe  freely  again. 
The  host  of  the  enemy  had  been  for  the  moment  utterly 
broken  and  scattered,  as  if  in  total  rout ;  but  bye-ancU 
by  they  began  to  rally  and  close  their  lines  anew.  The 
great  blaze  of  holy  fire  that  had  all  at  once  burst  forth, 
died  gradually  down,  and  only  those, coals  that  had 
been  thoroughly  ignited  continued  to  burn  ou.  But 
these  did  burn  on  ;  many  of  them,  as  I  have  already 
said,  until  this  hour. 

The  paragraph  contains  a  frank  and  honest 
statement  respecting  the  consequence  from  a  revi- 
val that  attracted  great  notice  at  the  time.  All 
the  expectations  of  good  were  not  realised ;  but, 
although  there  were  disappointments  there  were 
also  gratifying,  because  permanent  improvements 
in  life  and  conversation,  as  the  results  of  that 
"  early  revival." 

The  volume  is  altogether  a  pleasing  and  profita- 
ble book,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  biographical  writing. 
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THE  SQUATIBR'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY    THB  AUTHOR    Or   TAB    ▲U8T1ALUUI   UUfAH. 


Deep  in  a  mighty  forest,  old, 

Half  hid  among  the  trees, 
A  oottage,  in  its  loneliness, 

The  way -worn  traveller  sees. 
Of  love  and  peace  'twas  once  the  seat, 

In  that  lone  solitude ; 
Screened  from  winter's  oold  and  summer's  heat. 

By  the  o'erhanging  wood. 
A  limpid  stream  goes  winding  past 

Its  plot  of  garden  ground ; 
While  passion-flowers  and  eglantine, 

'Twine  the  verandah  round. 
A  mountain  tall,  hut  sloping,  in 

The  back-ground  meets  the  view, 
Whereon  the  forest  wreath  of  green, 

Gleams  in  the  ether  blue. 
It  is  in  truth  a  charming  spot ; 

And  in  that  oottage  dwelt, 
A  Squatter,  with  as  kindly  thoughts 

As  ever  mortal  felt. 
His  door  was  always  open'd  wide 

To  those  that  chanced  to  call, 
Lost  or  benighted  in  the  bush, 

And-free  alike  to  all. 
Upon  his  hospitable  board, 

The  best  he  had  was  spread ; 
And  many  thus,  when  famished  sore. 

Have  been  unsparing  fed. 
Both  old  and  young,  and  rich  and  poor, 

Have  met  together  there ; 
Have  slept  beneath  his  friendly  roof, 

And  own'd  his  friendly  care. 

But  most  of  all  they  would  admire 

The  condescension  sweet, 
With  which  his  lovely  daughter  used 

Her  father's  guests  to  meet. 

Her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness, 

And  love  for  all  mankind  ; 
She  bad  an  angel's  form  and  face — 

To  hide  an' angel's  mind! 
The  tears  of  pity  oft  would  steal, 

Like  pearls  adown  her  cheek, 
Whenever  some  poor  weary  soul, 

For  food  and  rest  would  seek. 
With  all  a  sister'an  xious  thoughts, 

She  would  their  wants  attend ; 
With  gentle  looks,  and  tender  words, 

To  each,  to  all,  a  friend. 
A  mother's  love  she  never  knew ; 

Alas!  her  mother  died 
In  nature's  throes,  when  she  was  launobni 

On  Time's  eventful  tide. 
With  fond  and  most  paternal  care, 

His  child  the  Squatter  reared ; 


From  infancy  to  womanhood, 

Still  more  and  more  endearM. 
For  her  alone  he  seemed  to  live, 

And  she  to  him  would  cling 
With  all  a  child's  simplicity ; 

And  that* s  a  precious  thing ! 
It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whose  love 

Had  most  intensely  grown ; 
The  life  of  each  appeared  to  bang 

Upon  each  other's-  own. 
Thus  time  rolled  on  from  year  to  year, 

But  no  estrangement  brought ; 
From  her  he  kept  no  wish  eonoeal'd, 

And  she  from  him  no  thought. 
Their  home  a  little  palace  seemed. 

For  wearied  one's  to  rest ; 
They,  benefactors  of  their  kind, 

In  blessing  others  blest. 
But  woe  to  human  flesh  and  blood ; 

The  fates  have  so  decreed, 
That  those  who  love  the  best  and  most, 

Through  every  pore  may  bleed. 
And  as  of  old  the  Tempter  gain'd 

An  entrance  Eden  in, 
A  wretch,  in  human  form,  strove  hard 

The  maiden's  ear  to  win. 
When  he  had  feasted  at  their  board, 

Was  kindly  treated  there, 
He  proffer'd  love,  and  won  too  soon 

The  affection  of  the  fair. 
The  father  saw  the  rising  flame 

Lit  in  his  darling's  breast ; 
But  to  her  marriage  did  consent, 

In  hopes  to  see  her  blest  I 
Yet  when  the  false  one  had  return'd 

Within  the  city  gay, 
He  soon  forgot  his  tender  vows 

To  the  maiden  far  away. 
And  captivated  by  a  girl 

Not  half  so  good  nor  fair, 
He  wedded  her — and  doom'd  the  green 

Wood's  nurs'ling  to  despair. 
At  first  she  strove  to  quell  the  storm 

That  rose  in  breast  and  brain, 
And  blot  his  image  from  her  soul — 

'Twas  labour  spent  in  vain. 
He  was  her  first,  her  only  love, 

And  he  had  won  her  heart, 
As  pure  and  guileless  as  a  child's ; 

And  it  were  death  to  part 
The  roses  faded  from  her  cheeks, 

Her  sparkling  eyes  grew  dim ; 
The  struggle  was  too  fierce  to  last, 

She  wept  and  died  for  him. 
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THE   CHINESE   BEVOLUTION— ITS  PEINCTPLES—BEITISH   DUTY 

AND   POLICY. 


The  bill  forthe  Chinese  war  of  1860  has  run 
up  to  ten  millions,  according  to  a  report 
deserving  confidence.*  It  will  be  verified 
by  "  items  *  and  "  particulars  "  in  a  short 
time.  The  work  has  been  done  well.  All 
the  comforts  and  necessities  of  campaign- 
ing have  been  fully  provided  for  the  men, 
in  their  distant  field  of  operations.  The 
outlay  is  great,  but  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  pay  a  high  price  in  money  than  in 
men. 

For  ten  millions  sterling,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sailors  and  soldiers  killed  and 
wounded,  we  have  reached  Tien-stin.  This 
city  is  forty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  Taku 
forts  and  u  nearly  the  same  distance  from 
Pekin.  A  rumour  reached  this  country 
by  telegraph  that  the  two  ambassadors, 
escorted  by  their  cavalry  alone,  would 
proceed  to  l?ekin  from  Tien-stin,  but  the 
despatches  do  not  confirm  this  statement. 
They  leave  undiscovered  the  intentions 
of  the  British  and  French  representatives ; 
and  we  only  know  that  the  Tartars  fought 
well,  and  being  defeated  by  superior  artil- 
lery, had  commenced  to  enact  the  civil 
mode  of  treatment.  We  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  say  whether  the  ambassadors 
will  follow  a  prudent  or  a  wise  policy  from 
Tien-stin.  The  losses  stated  do  not  in- 
clude those  of  the  French,  which  are  said 

*  The  amount  voted  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  exceed  half  the  sum.  Five  millions  will 
be  required  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  square 
the  bill,  unless  the  money  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
Chinese  Government;  who  will  probably  make  a 
counter-squeeze  by  adding  one  penny  or  twopence  to 
the  export  duty  on  tea. 


to  be  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Although  the  army  expected  to  advance 
from  Pehlang  early  in  August,  and  the 
Taku  forts  were  to  be  assailed  on  the  12th, 
yet  the  grand  attack  did  not  take  place 
until  the  21st  of  the  month.  The  roads 
passed  through  a  plain  of  mud,  crossed  in 
several  directions  by  causeways,  and  the 
Tartars  did  not  exhibit  great  activity  in 
destroying  these  means  of  passage  which 
might  have  been  entirely  removed, 
although  they  fought  remarkably  well  with 
inferior  weapons.  In  this  campaign  of  a 
week  or  so  they  have  lost  several  thousand 
men,  and  all  the  mud  country  of  the  Peiho, 
but  they  have  evinced  good  fighting  quali- 
ties, and  have  had  a  severe  lesson  in  war. 
Further  than  that  we  have  gained  a  gene- 
ral idea  that  our  Sikh  norsemen  are 
superior  to  the  Tartars,  and  that  our  Arm- 
strong cannon  are  also  better  than  the 
French  rifled  guns.  For  the  knowledge 
of  these  last  two  particulars  we  are  in 
.common  with  all  persons  indebted  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  for  the 
probabilities  of  the  future  we  can  judge 
from  the  past.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
his  French  friend  will  obtain  a  treaty; 
they  will  not  be  paid  all  their  expenses ; 
they  will  bring  back  their  men.  The  Tar- 
tars will  construct  their  fortifications  with 
greater  solidity ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
treaty  will  be  worthless.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  future,  and  no  difficulty  exists 
in  making  the  predictions.  In  the 
meantime  our  forces  will  be  employed 
in  opposing  the  men  who  endeavour  to 
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establish  freedom  in  China ;  and  the  evil  I 
stain  will  rest  on  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  name  ' 
of  being  the  first  British  nobleman,  fpr 
many  years,  who  has  directed  British  forcps 
against  Christians  struggling  for  freedom 
from  the  heathen  ;  against  men  seeking 
liberty  from  oppression.  If  our  forces 
were  directed  against  Garibaldi  and  his 
volunteers  to  save  thp  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  Naples,  that  were  a  smaller  sin  against 
civil  freedom  and  the  Christian  religion 
than  our  conduct  in  China,  as  we  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show.  Yet  Parliament  is 
scattered,  and  the  Government  may  accu- 
mulate guilt  without  question.  The  press 
alone  for  a  time  can  represent  the  public ; 
and  the  situation  is  so  strange  and  unex- 
pected that  frightful  crimes  against  freedom 
and  religion  may  be  commjt.tp4  befor#  any 
great  proportion  of  the  public  believe 
that  they  are  possible. 

We  Ascribed  \n  our  las£  number  the 
naturp  anji  objects  pf  the  Chinese  rebels, 
who,  advancing  froin  tjie  province  of 
Kwangsi,  seized  seven  years  since  on  the 
0I4  capital  yf  China,  Nankin,  situated  on 
the  Yang-tsi-kiang,  at  such  distance  from 
the  sea  tha|t  we  have  knpwn  little  of 
t^eirinovpinenjtfl.  Mr.  Meadows  directed 
public  attention  to  this  great  revolt 
against  heathenism  and  Tartarism  in  a 
volume,  some  years  since;  but  the  struggle 
was  cpnducted  in  the  recesses  of  an  un- 
known land.  It  originated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kwangsi}  among  tribes  who  had 
never  been  entirely  subjected  to  the 
Chinese  Government  at  Pekin  —  that 
is  to  say;  the  Ijdantpboo  dynasty  and 
the  Tartars.  It  was  known  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Christianity ;  but  the  diplo- 
matists at  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  and 
the  merchants  in  all  thp  Chinese  ports, 
entertained  a  violent  opinion  against  the 
revolution;  and  if  they  jd;d  not  misre- 
present the  principles  9?  Tai-ping-wang's 
followers,  they  Jearn,ed  them  from  a  mis- 
translated creed,  and  they  entirely  mis- 
understood jthe  projects  of  these  men.  In 
our  last  number  we  mentioned  the  ten- 
dency of  ^urppeanB  to  mistranslate 
technical  terms  in  Chinese,  on  tfoe  ground 
that  any  Chinese  scholar,  half  learned  in 
pur  language,  might  convey  a  meaning 
in  his  traiisfetjon  of  our  titles  of  courtesy 
or  rank  ujfrt  they  ar,e  not  meant  to  express. 
We  also  referred  to  tfie  meaning  given  to 
these  titles  by  ^Tai-ping-waiig  himself  in 
a  procj&ma^on  iwherg^   )ie   Btftted  $ia$ 


some  of  the  soldiers  had  spoken  of  Km 
as  holy — and  that  as  a  danger  existed  d 
assigning  to  him  the  attributes  that  cooM 
npt  belong  to  any  mortal  man,  and  thus 
of  provoking  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  the 
soldiers  must  not  address  him  by  that  title 
in  future,  seeing  that  only  the  Father 
in  Heaven  and  the  great  Elder  Brother 
[our  Lord  an4  j3avipur?)  cquh}  be  ad- 
dressed as  holy.  An  application  of  the 
term  "Elder  Brother"  to  the  Eedeenwr 
may  savour  of  blasphemy  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  long  reddest 

SCJhjna,  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
hnstianity,  and  more  deeply  engaged  in 
the  study  of  mercantile  literature  than  of 
the  Scriptures.  An  indefinite  notion  may 
have  got  into  their  minds  the  words  were 
linapriptipaj.  fofg^tn^  amcmfi  9$**  ^  pas- 
sage^ '  pf  Matthew  xu.  50,  irFor  whoso- 
ever shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  whkl 
is  in  heaven,  tbe  same?  is  my  kroner?  ipi 
ejster,  *M}d  rAp^er.'' 

Wp  further  referred  tp  the  hope  tjjatif 
t}'$s£  Cljinese  pbristjans  had  comnifottfl 
errors  of  thp  intellect,'  ^et?  if  their  hears 
were  teachable,  t^ey  might  get  out  Qf,  * 
over  tfrenj.  The  probability  pf  rnefl  falling 
into  errors*  wfyp  bad  no  tpachpr  jn  CJire- 
tjanity  is  apparent  antd  great ;  an$  4  tfceCK- 
npse  exhibited  a  wish  fpj:  informatioa,  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  our  merchants  and 
representatives  to  quench  the  sjnoking 
flax.  Christianity  is  pernaps  pot  so  closely 
followed  in  practice,  or  hela  in  ijiepry, 
among  these  remote  qrcfe§  fi§  fq  jvarraflt 
their  members  in  phe  assumption  pf  Higi 
grounds  \ qjvards  tbqse  w]bd  have  beensto* 
out  from  Europeans  or  inissjonarie^  apd 
haye  had  fp  grppe  thpir  way  to  tmi 
through  a  fewtmctsau^api^l^tote^' 


lated  mjto  thsir  9  wn  language, 
was  nanxed  \j  spins $f  tp,e$e  partite as* 
crime  of  Jn©  rebels.  an<J  pf  |he  reW 
tenets,  although  it  is  (Joubtfjil  lfaByho 
employed  the  term  even  knew  its  nieaning- 
To  blaspheme  is  to  speak  ev&  oritisevur 
speaking,  and  these  Kwangsi  men  coflH 
not  be  considered  wilful  blasphemers- 
A  CQnsiderblp  number  of  missioBan^ 


•  One-half  of  Chrfnten^im  style  their  fr*  I*** 
."  His  Holiuess,"  yet  wc  »re  con* dent  *J#  jfcf^S? 
Pope  would  repudiate  the' idea  that  he  %  •??**** 
bat  sin.  He  would  confess,  we  presume^  tWje  WJ 
committed,  in  thought,  worfl,  anji  deed,  to,fy*7fc/*f 
these  titles  are  inconsistent,  especially  aiwiif  *\? 
converted  people ;  but  they  are  in  common  •*  jjj 
the  blasphemy  implied  by  thern  is  in  daily  ppfyfj 
only  can  be  considered  crittunaJ  by 'a  P*fr*£* 
technical  term*.  Vf    i%**'1*-*  •'    *    ll*- 
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•epresent  the  Christian  churches  of  this 
country  in  those  Chinese  ports  that  are  open 
o  our  countrymen.  Several  of  them  en- 
leavoured  from  time  to  time,  after  the 
mblication  pf  Mr.  Meadows'  book,  to 
obtain  furtfre?:  information  regarding  the, 
>rinciples  of  the  rebels.  Great  dimcul- 
ies  had,  however,  tp  be  overcome  w& 
hey  have  not  been  completely  sijrniQunted. 
Sven  these  gentlemen,  resident  among  the 
nercantile  classes  pf  the  port,  anfl  dpriv- 
ng  all  their  information  Qf  the  interipr 
row  persons  who  disliked  the  rebels,  or 
eared  to  speak  well  of  them,  entertained 
>rejudices  which  seem  intelligble  when  we 
emeraber  the  several  classes  qf  rebels; 
wd  the  manner  in  wfiicl}  Christians  Can- 
on-men, an4  Triads  gqt,  mingled  up  to- 
gether, with  pirates  in  the  ideas  perhaps, 
incj  undoubtedly  in  the  reports  of  the 
uandarins,  who  hju}  some  influence  over 
-heir  neighbours,  for  wbpn  mqn  never  jipar 
inything  qf  a  pi>fty  that  h  npt  diabolical, 
hey  natunUfy  believe  that  the  party  jnust 
contain  pad  elempnts?  anfl  be  evil  per- 
>etually  and  pi#cj*lly. 

One  eminent  Christian  missionary,  sinqe 
he  publication  of  Mr.  Allows'  volume, 
md  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  pn- 
leavonred  to  re%pb  the,  rphpl§.  He 
attempted  to  pass  from  Shanghai  by 
>oochow  to  Nankin ;  bijt  although  he  is 
Qtimately  acquainted  with  the  language, 
fears  the  costume,  and  assumes,,  qo  far  as 
possible,  the  appearance  of  a  Chinaman, 
et  he  was  apprehended  at  Soopjiow,  $uh- 
2cted  tp  a  spvere  examination,  and  \yith 
iifficulty  escaped  from  tjie  jiands,  pf  the 
Tartar^.  An  account  of  his  adventures, 
xtending  to  a  considerable  length,  haa 
>een  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  his 
riends  in  this  country ;  but  it  has  not 
>een  published  for  prudential  reasons.  Its 
uthor  is  still  in  China,  and  although  he 
night  not  be  seized  by  thp  mandarins, 
^et  he  could  be  exposed  to  great  difficul- 
ies,  and  his  special  work  retarded.  An 
lea  prevails  here  and  there  that  the  work 
f  the  missionaries  might  be  obstructed  if 
hey  were  suspected  by  the  authories  of 
ntertaining  any  favour  to  the  rebels. 

In  February  last  Mr,  Scarth,  who  had 
een  a  partner  of  a  British  firm  established 
3  Shanghai,  published  a  work  entitled 
Twelve  Years  Residence  in  China,"  and 
is  views  were  more  favourable  than  those, 
f  any  recent  author  to  the  Chinese  revo-: 
itionjste.   The  bopk  q*cite4  nmcl*  **ttefl- 


tion  in  m&ny  quarters,  ftnd  while  Mr. 
Scarth  was  writing  }us  manuscript  the 
cause  of  the  Kwangsi  men  was.  at  ebb 
tide.  He  was  inducejd  to  publish  his  vo- 
lume partly  in  answer  to  the  charges  con- 
tained m  the  work  by  Mr.  Oliphsmt,  the 
secretary  of  the  Earl  of  plgin,  during  his 
negotiations  for  the  first  treaty.  Great 
Britain  was  at  war  with  tfie  Chinese  Emr 
pire  from  causes  whicty  wp  peed  not  pause 
to  trace ;  for  whether  the  origin  of  the  w^c 
was  on  our  part  defensible  or  vicious,  the 
polipy  pf  our  representatives  (faring  its 
existence  should  have  secured  neutrality 
in,  *  contest  between  the  Chinese  £mperor 
and  a  considerable  body  of  pien  wlm  re-: 
fysed  to  be  considered  his  subjects  :  if  our 
officers  did  not  follow  the  coninipn  course 
in  all  similar  cases,  by  aiding  the  rebels. 
An  ppposite  policy  was  adopted,  for  pur 
fprces  assisted  the  Tartars  intheraost  unac- 
countable, m&nner>  sailed  up  the  Yapg-tsi- 
Kiaqg,  *nd  fired  among  the  rebels,  to 
^  show  tjieir  power."  We  havp  no  fresi- 
tation  in  wyipg  that  all  p^ftjes.  concerned 
in  giving  instructions  to  fire  on  these  peo- 
ple are  liable  tq  a  charge  pf  manslaughter 
in  our  courts.  We  do  not  employ  am- 
bassadors, seamen,,  and  soldiers  Jo  cjrpum- 
n^vigate  the  globe  in  search  of  poponpn^ 
on  whom  thpy  may  exercise  their  jfq'ns. 
An  expeditipn,  was  fitted  put  against  the 
Chinese  G-overnmpnt  at  Pekin  ;  but  if  any 
number  of  the  Chinese  people  gave,  buna 
fide,  evidence  that  they  had  separated  thpm- 
selves  ffoiu  thai  government,  ?md  under^ 
taken  all  the  conspquepces  qf  that  step,  as. 
between  their  fprmer  rulers  and  them- 
selves, we  flo  not  say  that  the  expedi- 
tionary forces  were  bound  to  help  them, 
but  they  were  not  justified  in  killing  these 
persons.  Even  if  the  population  had 
offered  only  a  colourable  although  com- 

!)lete  submission,  our  generals  would  not 
lave  been  justified  in  firing  upon  them  \ 
or,  except  in  extreme  cases,  in  destroying 
their  property.  In  this  case  the  bona 
fides  of  the  revolt  was  undoubted.  It  had 
existed  for  a  long  period  previous  to  our 
own  war,  and  had  been  successfully  con- 
ducted from  the  Kwangsi  mountains  to 
the  southern  plains,  and  then  to  the  cen- 
tral plains,  thence  along  and  across  the 
great  rivers  to  the  northern  plains,  and 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Pekin.  Nothing 
could  be  clearer,  therefore,  than  the  ille 
gality  of  the  firing  directed  against  thes* 
rebels  for  the  s*pvess  purpose  of  exhibiting 
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our  power,  as  they  had  done  nothing  to 
provoke  our  enmity,  and  even  sought  our 
friendship.  At  sea  and  on  the  coasts  their 
junks  were  attacked  and  their  crews  were 
murdered,  on  the  plea  that  we  must  sup- 
press piracy,  without  any  proof  that  all 
the  persons  sl»in  by  the  fire  of  our  vessels 
were  pirates;  but  no  apology  could  be 
drawn  from  that  plea  on  the  Yang-tsi- 
Kiang,  for  we  had  no  mercantile  ships  on 
that  nver,  and  we  could  have  no  dread  of 
piracy  there. 

Mr.  Oliphant's  book  condemns  his  supe- 
riors, and  Mr.  Scarth's  work  was  not 
wanted  to  show  the  vices  of  their  policy. 
It  materially  assisted  that  object,  how- 
ever, because  many  people  do  not  think 
for  themselves.  It  also  compelled  the 
apologists  of  that  policy  to  make  some 
other  appearances,'  and  oftentimes  the  best 
thing  that  one's  enemy  can  do  is  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  book.  Captain  Sherard 
Osborne  gave  the  country  an  account  of 
many  novel  circumstances,  and  amongst 
others  of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  her 
Majesty's  vessels  had  been  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  junks  that  do  not  seem 
to  have  molested  our  trade.* 

As  months  passed  on  new  vigour  was 
infused  into  the  rebel  counsels  at  Nankin. 
They  gained  some  great  battles  over  the 
Imperialists,  assailed  Hangchow,  and  cap- 
tured Soochow.  The  fall  of  Hangchow 
was  rendered  the  subject  of  an  imagina- 
tive article  in  the  Times,  wherein  the 
writer,  in  sounding  the  coronach  over  the 
works  of  art,  literature,  luxury,  and 
science  destroyed  at  Hangchow,  seemed 
to  forget  that  pictures  are  not  quite  so 
valuable  as  principles.  Every  adherent 
of  the  Mantcnoo  dynasty  was  slain  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  The  city  was  en- 
tirely blotted  from  the  map  according  to 
this  writer.  Among  the  fair  cities  of 
China,  the  once  fairest  could  not  then  be 
found,  for  it  was  made  a  mass  of  blackened 
ruins.  Troja  fuit9  Hangchow  fuit}  and 
apparently  in  the  same  circumstances. 
By  next  mail,  indeed,  Hangchow  est  was 
the  announcement  to  all  parties — the  story 

•  We  believe  there  it  no  evidence  that  any  Britiih 
commercial  vessel  was  ever  attacked  by  a  Chinese  junk 
connected  with  the  rebels.  The  latter  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  trade  in  native  vessels  between  Shanghai  and 
the  north,  with  the  metropolitan  Tartars.  They  endea- 
voured, in  other  words,  to  blockade  the  Peiho,  and 
they  were  entitled  to  take  that  step.  Our  Government 
respects  the  blockade  of  Gaeta.  Why  should  they 
have  broken  the  blockade  of  the  Peiho  t 


had  not  deceived  everybody — and  its 
suburbs  burned  by  the  Imperialists  formed 
the  only  justification  for  the  use  of  "fmt* 
respecting^  Hangchow. 

The  Tai-ping-wangites  had  seized  Soo- 
chow, and  all  the  country  down  to  Shan- 
ghai. Mr.  Scarth  has  again  done  them 
good  service  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Is 
our  war  with  the  Tartars  or  the  Chinese?'1 
founding  on  facts  of  which  the  substance 
appeared  in  our  last  number,  and  we  shall 
now  carry  the  narrative'down  to  the  events 
of  August,  and  include  some  documents 
which  are  almost  new  in  this  country. 

A  native  preacher  excited  some  interest 
in  Canton  and  Hong-kong  in  1857  and 
1858,  from  his  apparent  success  with  his 
countrymen.  He  was  known  among  the 
missionaries  by  the  name  of  Huug-jin, 
and  to  a  few  of  them  as  a  relative  of  the 
redoubted  and  terrible  chief  Tai-ping- 
wang;  but  he  pursued  his  course  as  a 
preacher  and  student  with  no  apparent 

Eurpose  of  joining  the  insurrection ;  and 
e  expressed  his  regret  at  the  errors  which 
according  to  report  had  been  adopted  by 
his  relative.    His  subsequent  course  justi- 
fies the  supposition  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  these  "heresies"  to  the  extent 
or  importance  reported  among  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  after  apparent  conflict  in  his 
own  mind,  and  encountering  many  coun- 
sels from  the  missionaries,  he  left  them 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  rebel 
camp  at  Nankin.     The  European    mis- 
sionary failed  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish 
that  object,  but  the  Kwangsi  man  was 
successful,  and  reached  Nankin  last  year. 
He  had  been  immediately  employed  by  his 
relative,  and  is  now  second  in  command 
— or  more  probably  in  counsel — atNankin. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  an  influential 
leader  of  the  revolution,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with    Christianity,   and  also   with 
European  habits;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  were  ac- 
quired at  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong  from 
our  own  nissionaries  and  those   of  the 
States.     With  his  practice  and  principles 
the  missionaries  were  satisfied  in  1857 
and    in   1858,   for  he  was  their  ablest 

Treacher  among  the  Chinese,  and  when 
!anton  fell  to  the  allies  he  was  employed 
among  the  population  of  that  city.  Some 
reliance  may  be,  therefore,  placed  by  the 
most  fastidious  on  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  Hung-jin.  We  understand  that 
he  found  the  Bible  fully  translated  into 
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the  Kwangsi  dialect  by  Tai-ping-wang 
before  his  arrival ;  and  the  circumstance 
probably  proves  that  the  Nankin  monarch 
had  really  mastered  the  English  language. 
Hung-jin  is  said  to  have  translated  and 
circulated  in  large  numbers  the  hymns  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  No- 
thing, we  hope,  can  be  found  in  them  very 
dangerous  to  morals.  The  edition,  we 
believe,  includes  some  hymns  highly 
popular  among  us — although  we  do  not 
suppose  that  Isaac  Watts  as  he  wrote  by 
Southampton  water  "There  is  a  land  of 
pure  delight,"  ever  dreamed  of  its  be- 
soming the  evening  song  of  an  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tsi-kiang.  Even 
if  these  Chinese  little  ones,  as  they  style 
themselves,  peradventure  sing  in  their 
:>wn  language  our  childhood's  song — 

Around  the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven 
Ten  thousand  children  stand, 

\re  we  to  shoot  them  for  that  appropria- 
tion? We  have  commenced  warlike  opera- 
;ions  against  them,  but  what  evil  has 
Hung-jin,  Tai-ping-wang,  or  their  fol- 
owers  done  to  us  that  we  should  employ 
lien  to  kill  them  ?  Do  our  rulers  suppose 
leaven  to  be  so  small  that  there  is  no 
•oom  for  Chinese  there  ?  A  number  of 
nissionaries  visited  Soochow,  and  behaved 
inadvisedly.  A  warrior  chief  met  them  at 
jome  distance  from  the  place,  and  they  began 
;o  examine  him  respecting  his  tenets.  The 
)fficer  told  them  very  plainly  that  he  only 
mew  a  few  words  of  tne  formula,  adding 
;hat  he  had  recently  joined  the  service, 
:>ut  he  expected  to  know  more  soon ;  he 
vaa  willing  to  hear  and  learn,  and  in  the 
neantime  he  fought  for  Tai-ping-wang. 
tie  is  compared  in  a  smart  London  journal 
;o  William  of  Deloraine,  who  at  least  was 
lot  an  image-breaker;  but  the  comparison 
s  unjust,  and  if  it  were  not  unjust  we 
hould  be  glad  to  know  that  Tai-ping- 
vang  had  the  service  of  five  thousand 
joou  swordsmen  and  rough-riders.  Can 
tny  person  suppose  that  the  Scotch  chief- 
ains  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Columba, 
md  gave  him  Iona  for  a  college  home, 
,ould  have  satisfied  a  missionary  concern- 
ng  all  the  particulars  of  their  Christian 
aith  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  would 
lave  answered  with  a  formula,  especially 
oon  after  the  adoption  of  our  religion  t 
Still,  is  there  any  man  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  early  history  of  Scotland 
v-io  is  not  thankful  for  the  existence  of 


these  men:  for  their  withdrawal  from 
Druidism,  and  for  their  earnest  support  of 
the  Culdee  teacher  in  these  early  years? 

At  Soochow  the  missionaries  were  in- 
troduced to  a  greater  chief.  He  in  turn 
examined  them,  and  invited  them  to  re- 
main for  some  time,  after  ascertaining  that 
their  opinions  corresponded  with  his  own 
views.  His  invitation  was  not  accepted, 
and    the    missionaries   may  have  Tbeen 

Eressed  by  some  stern  necessity  to  return 
ome,  but  they  might  have  brought  us 
some  better  information  than  they  could 
glean  in  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  Soo- 
chow. 

Since  that  date  other  missionaries  have 
visited  the  rebels  above  Shanghai,  and 
they  have  learned  that  the  second  king  at 
Nankin  earnestly  inquired  for  some  of  his 
old  acquaintances  and  friends  at  Shanghai. 
Copies  of  some  of  his  works  have  been 
procured,  and  the  Hong-kong  Register  has 
translated  parts  of  them  and  published  a 
summary  of  others.  We  should,  perhaps, 
say  that  the  translator  for  the  Register  in- 
timates that  he  had  attended  the  services 
held  in  a  chapel  at  Canton  or  Hong-kong 
by  Hung-jin,  and  he  finds  the  same  senti- 
ments in  almost  the  same  words  that  he 
heard  addressed  by  Hung-jin  to  his  audi- 
ences, as  a  humble  and  poor  missionary, 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ; 
embodied  in  the  state  documents  of  the 
Kwangsi  movement,  and  scattered  in  mul- 
titudes of  copies  through  China. 

Hung-jin's  proclamations  and  state- 
ments are  political  and  religious,  and  we 
will  very  summarily  consider  both  depart- 
ments. It  seems  almost  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  history  is  not  a  romance,  is 
not  an  Arabian  tale,  but  a  calm  statement 
of  facts,  very  extraordinary  facts,  but  still 
undeniable.  The  documents  published 
comprise  a  confession  or  creed,  a  litany 
and  prayer,  and  perhaps  the  intermingling 
of  both  qualities  in  one  document  is  de- 
signed. Hung-jin  may  have  interspersed 
articles  of  faith  with  sentences  of  suppli- 
cation ;  in  order  that  the  former  might  be 
welded  into  the  latter  and  both  be  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  friends.  The  introduction  of 
some  passages  that  are  obviously  in  the 
nature  of  a  narrative  renders  the  object 
not  less  apparent.  Hung-jin's  confession 
may  be  accepted,  with  the  omission  of  one 
paragraph,  by  any  Evangelical  communion 
in  this  land,  and  that  paragraph  is  a  con- 
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densed  narrative;  apparently  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  thanksgiving.  The 
author  was  educated  rather  in  the  school 
of  the  American  Presbyterians  than  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Accordingly 
his  inquiries  were  chiefly  made  after  mem- 
ber of  the  American  mission  ;  and  in  his 
remarks  on  the  character  of  different 
foreign  nations,  he  prefers  the  Americans 
to  the  English,  very  probably  from  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  sell  opium.  We 
extract  the  confession  of  religion  and 
prayer  exactly  as  it  stands  forming  one 
document,  and  we  number  the  paragraphs 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  reference  : — 

1.  Kneeling  on  the  earth,  we  (or  I)  little 
children  praise  the  great  Supreme  Ruler,  the 
Triune,  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  Heavenly 
Elder  Brother,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  O  God  ! 
thou  art  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omni- 
present, most  just,  and  most  kind.  In  the 
beginning,  in  six  days,  Thou  madest  heaven 
and  earth,  hills  and  seas,  and  all  things, 
Still  by  the  wind  and  sunshine,  by  the  rain 
and  dews,  Thou  producest  all  things,  and  pre- 
servest  and  nourishest  all  mankind.  From 
of  old  until  now  there  has  been  no  man  and 
no  thing  which  have  not  partaken  of  Thy 
sustaining  and  preserving  favour. 

2.  But  no  man  knows  gratitude  or  gives 
thanks  for  Thy  favours.  O  God  !  thus  for- 
getful of  kindness,  and  rebellious  to  their  root, 
fed  by  Heaven,  and  yet  treacherously  im- 

Sosing  on  it,  men  are  indeed  sinners  (un- 
eserving)  of  heaven  and  fit  materials  for  hell, 
and  deserve  to  be  punished  at  once  thereto, 
— to  bfe  exposed  to  the  worm  that  never  dieth, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  for  ever  to 
endure  unexhausted,  inexhaustible  misery. 

3.  In  this  case,  O  our  God!  if  Thou 
wouldest  utterly  destroy  them,  the  kindness 
of  Thy  heart  would  not  bear  it ;  and  if  Thou 
wouldst  not  destroy  them,  thy  just  and 
righteous  law  would  be  made  of  none  effect. 
In  this  difficultv,  Thou  wast  constrained  to 
reduce  and  senci  from  heaven  to  earth  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  first-begotten  Son,  most*  honour- 
able and  noble.  He  was  born  from  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  in  the  world  thirty 
and  three  years,  called  to  Himself  twelve  dis- 
ciples, and  instructed  them,  according  to  Thy 
holy  will,  to  save  the  world,  to  urge  men  to 
repent,  and  to  turn  from  their  errors,  that 
they  might  receive  His  redeeming  grace. 
Afterwards.  He  was  indeed  nailed  on  the 
cross  by  wicked  men,  receiving  a  thousand 
indignities  and  ten  thousand  miseries,  and 
poured  out  his  precious  blood,  an  atonement 
lor  the  sins  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  all 
nations  under  heaven,  so  that  all  who  believed 
and  tore  baptised  mifchfo  be  Wte<^  m&  Ascend 


to  heaven  to  enjoy  happiness ;  while  they 
who  did  not  believe  should  suffer  the  perdition 
of  hell. 

4.  Afterwards  He  was  buried,  and  on  the 
third  day  He  rose  again,  and,  after  forty  days, 
He  ascended  to  heaven,  where  now  He  is 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Th v  power,  O  God. 
All  who  sincerely  pray  to  ffhee  for  pardon 
and  happiness,  Christ,  the  Heavenly  Elder 
Brother,  intercedes  with  Thee  for  them ;  and 
Thou,  O  God,  wilt  regard  His  merit,  and  ac- 
cord to  them  the  forgiveness  of  their  offence?, 
and  bestow  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  their 
hearts,  to  open  their  obstructed  understand- 
ings, to  give  them  intelligence  and  strength, 
so  that  they  shall  sincerely  believe  in  Thee 
and  the  Saviour,  and  fight  with  and  overcome 
the  evil  devil  (or  devils),  our  enemy,  Mid 
make  him  flee  away. 

5.  Such,  O  Goa,  is  Thy  love  to  us  sinners, 
mean  and  insignificant.  The  grace  and  the 
goodness,  the  glory  and  the  happiness,  are 
higher  than  heaven,  thicker  than  the  earth, 
and  deeper  than  the  sea.  Though  we  should 
give  our  bones  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  we  could 
not  repay  Thee  one-hundred-millionth  part. 

6.  But  until  now,  alas !  the  reverent  be- 
lievers are  few,  and  the  followers  of  the  devC 
are  many.  On  this  account,  O  Heavenly 
Father  and  Heavenly  Elder  Brother,  ye  con- 
sulted and  sent  our  Lord,  the  Heavenly  King, 
to  be  born  in  China ;  in  the  years  t'een-yew 
(1837),  ye  called  him  again  to  ascend  to  he»- 
ven,  where  in  soul  he  saw  Thee,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  and  Thou  didst  instruct  him  what  he 
should  do.  And  so,  at  the  present  time,  we, 
brethren  and  sisters,  by  the  favour  and  majesty 
of  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  have  been  led 
and  brought  all  the  way,  till  we  are  here  in 
this  capital. 

7.  0  Heavenly  Father,  O  Heavenly  Hder 
Brother,  is  it  that  now  ye  no  longer  love  us  ? 
Thou  mayest  indeed  not  love  us,  this  multi- 
tude of  little  ones ;  but  how  can  Thy  kind 
heart,  O  Heavenly  Father,  bear  to  be  thus 
(perhaps,  bear  to  see  our  misery  ?)  O  Hea- 
venly Father,  O  Heavenly  Elder  Brother, 
Thou  hast  said  that  Thy  will  shall  be  done  on 
earth  as  in  heaven.  Thou  hast  said  also,  that 
where  two  or  three  agree  in  heart  and  mind 
whatsoever  they  ask,  shall  be  done  for  them 
by  Thee  their  Father  in  heaven.  "We  now,  the 
multitude  of  little  ones,  take  firm  hold  of 
these  words  of  promise  from  Thee,  O  Het- 
venly  Elder  Brother.  The  things  whieh 
belong  to  our  pardon  and  happiness  must  be 
given  us,  and  then  will  we  rest  a  little.  If 
they  are  not  given,  brothers  and  sisters,  we 
will  weep  day  and  night,  and  cry  aloud  (lit., 
clamour)  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

8.  We  beseech  our  Heavenly  Father  pn<i 
Otrr  Heaverily  Elder  Brother  tocipen  wide  their 
heavenly  grace,-  fcrid  pteMfrt*  and  help  tot 
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ord,  th^  heavfenty  king*,  and  otir  young  lord. 
Hay  the  empire  sdon  be  settlbd:  Mat  thfe 
Gospel  have  speedy  course;  till  through  the 
ighteeri  provinces  the  people  shall  all  be  the 
;ood  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Eather*  the  good 
>rothera  and  sisters  of  the  Heavenly  Elder 
brother*  the  good  subjects  of  our  heavenly 
dngdom  ; — in  tnis  world  having  glory,  and 
q  the  life  to  come  everlasting  happiness. 

9. .  dur  parents,  our  brothers,  our  children, 
md  all  oil*  delations,  whether  they  are  &r  or 
iear,  In  foreign  lands  or  In  Chiha, — we  com- 
mit them  all  ih  thfe  powerful  hand  of  our 
leavehly  Father,  prajrnig  Him  to  preserve 
hem,  and  give  them  pfeace,  to  grant  them 
lothes  and  food,  to  keep  them  from  calamity 
md  hardships,  to  receivb  thcjr  souls  in  heaven. 
Ul  that  we  ask  is  in  dependence  on  the  great 
nerit  of  the,  redeeming  death  of  Christ  pur 
heavenly  Elder  Brother;  oh  tfye  cross.  May 
He  intercede. with  the  Heavenly  Father,  that 
His  holy  will  may  accord  to  lis  forgiveness 
md  happiness^  world  without  end,  and  bless 
he  einpire  of  our  lohl  fofr  myriads'  ahd  my- 
riads of  jrgars.    Amen." 

The  paragraphs  dtlri  td  fitfe  Itifcluilve 
;ontain  the  crfeed  df  tile  Etahgelifeal 
Christians  of  this  ddtlntry  and  df  thfe 
United  States*  who  may  occasionally  Mm 
esd  positive  wdrdd,  althdngh  the  character 
)f  the  expression*  partly  tlejtends  6tt  the 
Tanslators  5  but  they  will  tiot  object  td  a 
linglfe  line  employed.  The  first  para- 
graph cbntaind  adoration,  ail  aoknowledg- 
nent  of  the  works  of  creation  atld  of  Pi-0- 
rldehcfe ;  the  sfeCond  paragraph  Is  a  fedn- 
•essioh  df  ingratitudfe  and  bill  on  dtlr  part } 
:he  third  paragraph  narrates  the  history  of 
the  atonement  tb  thfe  death  df  thfe  Savibdr; 
the  fourth  fedmprises  thfe  bttrialj  r eBtMtec^- 
tioti,  ascension,  intercession,  atid  cbm- 
mwiication  of  the  Holy  Spirit }  thd  fifth 
«  andther  confession,  not  df  gtiilt*  bttt  df  a 
«lved  sinner's  inddfequaet  to  rfepay  thfe 
'grace  and  goddnfess"  displayed  in  the 
rcdemptidtt  from  sin.  We  afe  not  anxious 
to  defend  Hung-jitt,  and  the  Tai-ping-wang 
oaen  from  any  imputation  that  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Protestant  churches  df  this 
land,  with  a  eingle  exception.  Very  pro- 
bably some  men  might  consider  these  five 
parkgtaphs  to  be  charged  with  blasphemy, 
m*  evil  speaking,  with  misrepresentation, 
??  superstition;  but  the  statements  are 
identical  with  thfe  dreed  of  the  Churches 
tf  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland;  of  the 
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Free  Church  and  United  I^rfeSDyt^riah 
Churches  of  Scotland,  and  the  English 
and  Irish  Presbyterian  Churches  i  bf  the 
Baptist  and  independent  Churched  df 
England  ;  of  all  the  different  Methodist 
churches  of  England  aild  the  bther  king- 
doms; df  thb  Waldenftdd  df  Italy;  the 
Hugttenbts  of  France  ;  the  LntherattS  of 
Germany  and  Bbttttdihatia;  thfe  Calvirtists 
of  Geneva  and  Holland)  tfae  reformed 
churches  of  thfe  Cdntinferit  j  and  the  humo- 
rous Presbyterian  cfmitheS  df  .Amferiba, 
counted  no  longer  bf  hundreds  but  by 
thousands.  Wfei  dd  hdt  know  that  these 
five  paragraphs  febhtain  anything  that  an 
ifitfelligfent  Kotnan  Cathdlic  wduld  not 
adopt,  or  does  not  believe,  although  he 
might  propose  additions  and  Explanations: 
A  break  in  the  dbctimfettt  dfccdrs  at  the 
Sixth  paragraph*  by  the  introduction  bf  a 
narrative  whibh  may  bfe  associated  with 
different  meanings.  Wb  have  rid  reason 
to  doubt  that  tk£  paragraph  refers  tb  TaU 
ping-wang,  bfc  that  the  year  188T  given 
as  the  date  bf  his  birth  rfefori  to  his 
spiritual  birth  ;  a  mbde  df  expression 
comtttdn  tb  many  persons  hi  this  country. 
Hung-siU-tsuen  (the  driglnai  name  of  Tai- 
ping-wang)  was  a  formidable  chief  in  1849. 
He  had  been  a  student  in  a  Chinese  semi- 
nary, and  an  tmsucfeessful  candidate  for 
Chinesfe  honours  of  a  literary  nature.  As 
he  left  the  examination-room  a  Chinese 
was  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  tracts. 
One  df  these  was  dffferted  to  the  student, 
and  hfe  accepted  and  read  it.  That  was 
the  turninfe-pdittt  in  the  history  of  Hum|- 
siu-tsuen;  and  he  went  home  with  his 
tract.  After  he  had  read  thfe  tract  he 
obtained  portions  of  out  Scripture.  Then 
it  is  said  by  some  persons  that  he  met  the 
late  Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  certain  that 
he  subsequently  retired  to  the  Kwangsi 
mountains — that  he  taught  there  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Christianity — that  his 
followers  were  styled  God-worshippere— 
that  he  and  they  desired  to  follow  their 
new  faith  in  the  peace  it  teaches  men  to 
seek  5  and  it  is  torobable  that  they  would 
never  have  rebelled  against  the  Mantbhoo 
dynasty  if  they  had  not  been  persecuted. 
The  more  modern  date  given  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  is  1850>  but 
Hung-siu-tsuen  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
would  have  been  ah  incompetent  leader ; 
and  therefore  we  infer  that  1887  is  either 
an  error  of  a  transcriber  or  of  the  press, 
dr,  if  it  be  correet,  that  it  gives  the  year 
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of  the  leader's  spiritual  conversion  and 
enlightenment. 

No  date  is  assigned  to  the  supernatural 
instructions  which  he  claims ;  but  these 
thirteen  years  of  anxiety  as  a  learner  and 
a  teacher  may  have  affected  the  bodily 
or  mental  strength  of  an  able  and  yet  a 
nervous  man.  Hung-siu-tsuen  is  an  en- 
thusiast by  his  natural  qualifications.  No 
man  can  read  his  history,  even  in  the  im- 
perfect glimpses  that  reach  us,  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  a  very  wonderful 
personage,  and  likely  to  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions.  They  may  be  of  great  or  of 
small  importance,  proceeding  always  or 
occasionally,  entirely  or  partly,  from  natu- 
ral causes,  without  an  atom  of  dishonesty 
existing  in  the  narrative.  Is  it  impos- 
sible to  dream  that  the  soul  has  seen  hea- 
ven? We  could  not  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative.  Thisman  was  perplexed  with 
the  grand  thoughts  of  this  new  revelation 
that  had  dawned  on  his  mind,  His 
thoughts  centred  on  the  infinite  realities 
disclosed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures  as  he 
translated  them.  Bv  day  he  fought,  by 
night  he  thought.  How  know  we  that  in 
his  night  visions  the  troubled  spirit  formed 
not  up  the  materials  of  his  study  into 
absolute  visions  ?  If  the  disclosures  re- 
ferred to  in  the  paragraph  which  we  mark 
sixth,  may  be  explained  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary dream;  for  what  purpose  do 
writers  charge  the  dreamer  with  decep- 
tion, and  studied  fraud  because  he  has 
narrated  the  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  a  life  which  it  may  have  helped  to 
mould  1 

Look  at  the  truth.  In  the  popular 
literature  of  this  day  we  find  spirit-rap- 
ping and  table-turning  seriously  discussed 
as  possibilities,  and  some  men  expressing 
doubts  regarding  the  origin  of  these  ex- 
travaganzas. Some  of  the  parties  to  the 
discussion  assign  the  events  supposed  to 
blue  spirits  and  some  do  charge  them  on 
grey.  One  minister,  a  believer,  blames 
Satan  for  doing  the  greater  part  of  all  he 
has  heard  or  seen.  Another,  a  literary 
gentleman,  whose  name  commands  re- 
spect from  all  persons  conversant  with  his 
works,  disclaims  that  familiarity  with  the 
evil  one  implied  by  his  friend.  One  be- 
liever warns  his  hearers  or  readers  not  to 
inquire  far  into  the  subject,  for  it  has  led 
men  and  women  into  the  vilest  opinions 
and  practices,  on  account  of  the  many 
imps  who  assail  credulous  minds.     The 


whole  business  is  therefore  dangerous  in 
addition  to  the  character  of  stupidity. 
Still  in  widely  circulated  publications  one 
sheet  after  another  is  devoted  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  "  science 9t  which  is  described 
by  its  most  "enlightened"  practitioners 
as  extremely  dangerous  from  the  number 
of  evil  angels  in  the  air,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  carpets  and  mahogany  tables; 
while  scientific  men  reject  the  idea  as  ab- 
surd, and  others  who  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  supernatural  communications  in 
great  emergencies,  say  that  they  will  only 
occur  for  an  emphatic  purpose,  and  in  a 
solemn  manner,  if  they  come  from  the 
place  of  happy  and  holy  spirits  ;  and  we 
who  believe  the  Bible,  ana  believe  there- 
fore that  the  angels  of  the  Lord  encamp 
around  those  who  fear  him  ;  that  of  very 
little  ones  in  intellect  or  science,  but  great 
in  love  to  their  Creator,  and  Redeemer, 
and  mankind,  it  is  true  that  their  angels 
behold  the  face  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven ;  that  angels  were  and  are  minis- 
tering spirits  sent  forth  to  minister; — we 
and  others  who  believe  these  facts  consider 
the  statements  called  scientific  only  dis- 
orders of  ill-trained  minds,  calculated  to 
bring  contempt  on  great  truths.  Yet  the 
superstition  of  the  age  exhibited  towards 
any  novelty  seems  to  adopt  these  notions, 
to  relish  these  opinions,  to  wallow  in  their 
absurdities,  and  their  publication  pays; 
but  on  Hung-siu-tsuen,  better  known  in 
the  world  now,  and  to  be  henceforward 
everknownin  its  history  as  Tai-ping-wang; 
the  charge  of  of  wilful  falsehood  and  fraud 
must  be  fastened,  because  he  dreamed  a 
dream  and  narrated  the  occurrence. 

We  admit  that  the  dream  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  Tai-ping-wang's  power 
over  those  of  his  followers  who  believed 
the  circumstances  narrated  to  them,  and 
that  he  might  have  contrived  the  little 
narrative  as  a  political  falsehood,  but  it 
bears  none  of  the  symptoms  of  gross 
deception. 

History  affords  many  examples  of  vh 
sionary  frauds  being  practised  on  multi- 
tudes, and  stirring  them  up  to  great  efforts 
in  support  of  a  lie.  Mahomedanism  in  an- 
cient, and  Mormonism  in  modern  times, 
have  been  founded  in  obvious  delusions 
that  have  been  eminently  successful.  Lei 
us,  however,  distinguish  between  them  and 
this  statement.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of 
natural  temperament  not,  perhaps,  unKk 
Tai-ping-wang ;  and  we  are  not  prepare 
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to  say  that  Mahomet  was  not  the  subject 
of  his  own  cheat,  and  that  he  was  not 
given  over  to  believe  a  delusion  and  a  lie, 
and  that  he  did  not  dream  very  marvel- 
lous dreams.    Mark  the  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  false  prophet  of  Arabia 
and  the  hard  worker  of  Kwangsi.    Maho- 
met was  incited  to  devise  a  new  revela- 
tion ;  Tai-ping-wang  was  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  ms  translation  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.    Mahomet  was  induced  to  claim  for 
himself  a  facility  in  obtaining  revelations 
when  they  became  necessary  for  any  new 
purpose  ;  Tai-ping-wang  learned  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  whole  council  of  God, 
to  which  nothing  is  to  be  added — from 
which  nothing  is  to  be  taken.     Mahomet 
discovered  in  these  journies  made  by  him, 
in  consistence  with  his  own  statement,  to 
Heaven,  that  he  was  holy — a  holy  man, 
not  to  be  classed  with  common  sinners, 
but  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  second 
intellect  in  creation — he  admitted  that  the 
Redeemer  was  the  third,  although  he  de- 
rided   the  ascription   of   atonement   or 
redemption  to  the  life,  and  death,  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus;  Tai-ping-wang  asserts 
his  own  sinfulness,  and  shrinks  from  the 
application  to  him  of  the  title  "  holy,"  lest 
thereby  his  followers  incur  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.     Mahomed  learned,  in  his  way- 
ward fancies,  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement — Tai-ping-wang  makes  it  the 
ground  of  his  sure  hope,  and  so  he  teaches 
others.    Mahomet  could  see  visions  at  any 
period,  and  experienced  them  in  multi- 
tudes ;  Tai-ping-wang  claims  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  occurrence, 
and  one  only.  Mahomet  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  special  guidance  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers; Tai-ping-wang  asserts  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit's  existence,  and  of  his  in- 
flence  and  its  necessity.  Mahomet  flattered 
the  pride  of  his  followers  by  making  them 
the  original  recipients  of  a  new  revelation ; 
Tai-ping-wang  rather  humbled  the  pride 
of  his  disciples  by  telling  them  that  they 
were  to  believe  a  revelation,  common  to 
other  nations  for  a  long  period,  of  events 
that  had  occurred  in  a  far  distant  coun- 
try, among  an  alien  race,  and  the  latest  of 
them  was  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
Some  moral  courage  would  have  been  re- 

Juired  in  the  deceiver  who  among  the 
Chinese  adopted  that  course,  which  was 
not  calculated  to  gain  converts,  but  to 
turn  inquirers  away  from  the  new  faith  in 


utter  disgust  and  loathing,  for  the  Chinese 
rejoice  in  the  antiquity  of  their  civilization 
and  system ;  and  if  any  principles  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  national  mind,  they 
are  love  and  respect  for  their  ancestors. 
Yet  this  agitator,  not  being  a  weak  or 
foolish,  but  an  able  and  acute  man,  invited 
them  to  abandon  their  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  believe 
that  these  ancestors  had  been  entirely 
wrong,  while  they  were  to  accept  the  faith 
of  the  barbarians,  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  treat  with  contempt.   Mahomet 

{provided  an  elysium  of  sensual  enjoyment 
or  his  disciples ;  Tai-ping-wang  adopted 
Christianity,  and  however  we  regard  the 
vision  mentioned  in  the  sixth  paragraph, 
it  exhibits  no  single  known  and  recognised 
symptom  of  deception. 

These  statements  prove — on  the  sup- 
position that  the  dream  which  is  narrated 
m  the  sixth  paragraph  actually  occurred — 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  Tai-ping- 
wang,  and  may  have  originated  in  what 
men  call  natural  causes,  while  in  the  end 
of  any  close  argument  on  them  we  must 
acknowledge  their  direction  to  be  under 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Supreme. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  more  than 
natural  causes  operated  in  this  case  ?  We 
are  not  prepared  to  dismiss  with  a  sneer 
all  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
on  this  class  of  subjects.  Men  have  gone 
into  a  battle,  with  a  calm  and  resolute 
spirit,  who  were  forewarned  that  they 
would  die  there ;  and  they  died,  having 
first  arranged  all  their  temporal  affairs, 
and  written  touching  farewells  to  the 
distant  and  the  loved.  Other  men  and 
women  have  been  endowed  with  grace 
and  strength  to  bear  trials  and  tortures 
that  nature  shrinks  from,  although  en- 
thusiasm may  have  aided  to  carry  them 
onwards  and  upwards  through  fire  and 
flood ;  but  there  are  authenticated  exam- 
ples of  special  interventions  for  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  fainting  hearts.  We 
are  unable  to  say  that  such  communica- 
tions are  improbable  and  that  the  narratives 
of  them  must  be  untrue,  if  the  circumstan- 
ces bepeculiar  and  special.  All  special  helps 
will  be  confined  to  special  needs.  The 
gjreat  majority  of  mankind  in  Chris- 
tian countries  possess  the  common  means 
of  enlightenment;  in  many  Protestant 
countries  they  have  the  Kble,  and  in 
some  Catholic  countries  the  Bible,  accord- 
ing to  the  version  approved  by  the  bishops, 
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cardinals,  br  the  Pope,  is  in  circulation. 
Appointed  means  are  more  or  less  avail- 
able in  nearly  all  nominally  Christian 
lands.  Spiritual  child  of  a  tract  as  was 
Tai-ping-wang,  were  common  means  avail- 
able to  him  P  Alone,  engaged  on  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  iiito  the  dialect  of 
the  mountaitieers,  was  common  work 
giveh  him  to  do  f — the  chief  preacher  of 
a  new  sect  among  the  mountains,  was  his 
precisely  a  common  task  ? — the  founder  of 
a  cruelly  persecuted  sect,  think  we  ihat 
his  grief  was  an  every-day  sorrow  t — de- 

E  rived  of  the  soldier-associate  who  had 
edded  the  defence  through  the  darkest 
hours;  and  associated  his  name  in  life,  in 
imprisoment;  and  in  a  bloody  and  cruel 
death  with  this  movement,  was  the  bur- 
den on  Hung-siu-tsuen's  heart  and  spirit  a 
vulgar  down-draught,  such  as  we  meet 
commonly  ill  the  changes  that  make  up 
the  days  of  otlr  years  ?  Jf  all  these  ques- 
tions rnust  be  answered  by  men  of  com- 
mon sense*  rational  men  of  whatever 
opiniori,  in  the  negative — are  they  pre- 
pared also  to  say  that  as  this  man — the 
instrument  of  changes  to  be  wrought — 
had  to  bd  upheld  in  some  manner,  he  may 
not  have  had  vouchsafed  to  him  some  such 
special  vision,  as  other  creditable  men 
have  assigned  for  the  cause  of  their  con- 
version ?  Be  it  observed  that  no  more  is 
claimed  in  this  sixth  paragraph  than  we 
suppose.  The  transition  occurred  in  sotd; 
or  what  is  really  the  same  sense,  it  is  the 

Jottl  without  the  bddy  that  is  supposed  to 
iate  beta  the  subject  of  this  remarkable 
vision.  An  impostor  must  have  felt  that 
&  statement  of  the  eatranoe  of  both  body 
and  soul  into  heaven  woiild  have  been 
more  suitable ,  for  his  purpose  with  an 
ignorant  population.  This  definition  of 
the  matter*  restricting  thfe  occurrence  to 
the  "  soul,"  confirms  the  notion  that  Tai- 
ping-wang,  related  a  dream — that  it  ac- 
quired influence  with  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  that  when  Hung-jin  erased 
any  errors  that  majr  have  crept  into  the 
current  opinion,  while  preparing  his  con- 
fession, he  put  this  affair  in  the  position 
of  a  dream^  by  cOrifining  it  exclusively  to 
a  spiritual  evtat)  even  if  that  was  not 
accomplished  formerly)  and  if  he  did  not 
find  the  narrative  On  his  return  to  Nankin 
in  that  state. 

We  may  notice  the  word  "  again"  em- 
ployed in  the  sixth  paragraph ;  not  that  it 
seems  of  much  importance*  for  it  is  used 


obviously  to  signify  the  opinion  that  the 
soul  comfes   originally  from   Go<L     The 
sentence  clearly  shows  that  the  narnttivt 
does  not  claim  for  Tai-ping-wang  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  experienced  A  series  of 
visits   iii  soul  or  spirit  to  the  heavenly 
land  ;  but  that  his  soul  came  from  there, 
and  was  permitted  once  to  return,  tod  yet 
afterwards  to  revisit  the  wbrid.     Indeed, 
this  spiritual  vision  was  intended  to  tell 
the  man  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  wdrid. 
The  harative  does  Hot  mention  the  instruc- 
tions   that  Tal-ping-waiig  imagined  to 
be  given  to  him;    It  id  not  Said  that  he 
was  ordered  to  pktcfe  himself  At  the  head  of 
the  insurgents,  tb  ftiund  a  dynasty*  snitch 
*t  crowd;  and  take  a  thrbtie.     Nothing, 
indeed,  is  said  ori  thesfe  points  %  but  we 
know  from  hid  religions  opinions  what 
he  supposes  it  to  be  right    for  iim  to 
do,  and  in  these  particulars  all  his  pro- 
ceedings have  bfeen  so  wonderfully  near 
the  truth  that  people  hi  his  country  recoil 
from  the  history,  and  ftrts  Incredulous,  be- 
cause if  it  be  true  it  Id  so  stupendously 
wonderful.   The  doctrihe  sfet  forth  in  thai 
word  "  again"  id  scriptural — the  spirit  re- 
turns to  God,  who  gave  it,  and,  like  ail 
other  scriptural  doctrines,  it  is  piactically 
useful.    Anxiety,  labour,  the  consequence 
of  sin,  ahd  sin's  Other  consequences,  grief 
and  oppression,  the  cilfsfe  of  the  slave,  and 
the  curse  Of  the  slave-holder  have  all  so 
scarred  so  maiiy  human  hearts,  so  debased 
too,  and  hardened  them,  that  we  forget 
the  origin  of  the  spirit.    The  body  catne 
from  the  diist — to  the  dust  mangled,  or 
worn,  by  soffle  one  of  many  processes,  it 
certainly  will  rfettirn.    The  sinner  tint 
makes  other  sinners  from  greed  of  gain, 
frotn  utter  selfishness*  from  an^  wilful 
work,  thinks  the  ruin  done  to  the  body, 
wonderfully  made  as  it  is,  a  small  offence. 
Turn  td  the  sotd,  to  that  spirit— think  ly 
whom  it  was  sent,  to  whdm  it  will  return, 
to  whom  it  might  have  returned  cleansed 
and  good — and  marvel  hot  if  he*  to  whom 
it  will  come,  shall  see  rigidly  the  reason 
of  its  state.    A  marvellous  love  and  s 
wonderfhl  truth  are  hidden  in  that  wad 
"again."  We  admitfrankly  that  we  wooH 
have  preferred  to  see  this  statement  in  I 
narrative  of  bociirrences  father  than  in  * 
confession  of  faith  or  in  a  Lltafay ;  but  we 
cannot  peroeivfe  in  it  toy  traee  of  decep- 
tion, br  of  wilftd  fratid  tod  imposition. 

The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  pray* 
or  ckmfewktor^ufaie  bidf  *  few  km*** 
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They  must  be  agreeable  in  the  views  of 
Christians  generally  in  this  country.  One 
peculiarity  in  them  certainly  deserves 
notice.  A  prayer  is  offered  for  the  chief 
king,  or  in  other  words  for  Tai-ping-wang. 
For  the  chief  authority  in  the  new  state  it 
is  due ;  we  are  to  pray  for  all  in  authority. 
Might  not  the  idea  be  followed  out  even 
in  this  country  1  He  is  a  man  in  a  perilous 
place  even  if  he  has  thrown  himself  in  there 
unbidden.  Still  he  is  a  man  who  has 
nature's  right  to  reign.  If  we  respefet 
Louis  Napoleon's  right  to  rule  as  the  elect 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  contend,  as  Lord 
John  Russell  has  recently  in  an  official 
despatch  contended,  for  Victor  Of  Savons 
right  to  rule  over  the  termer  Subjects  of 
other  kings  if  he  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage;  shall  we  not  respect  an  election 
that  has  been  made  in1  the  battle-field 
where  right  waged  war  with  might  and 
had  the  victory ;  confirmed  by  a  hundred 
battle-fields ;  for  after  all,  if  our  space  per- 
mitted, we  could  give  the  titles  of  a  hun- 
dred fights*  between  the  (nominally) 
Christian  and  the  heathen  Chinese,  by  a 
defence  of  five  years  to  the  siege  of  a  city 
larger  than  Paris,  vindicated  as  it  has  been 
by  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  in 
numerous  armies,  and  of  good  government 
over  a  region  now  embracing  more  than 
forty  millions  of  our  race — the  additions 
of  the  present  year  comprising  over  thirty 
millions  more  can  scarcely  yet  have  been 
brought  under  rule.  All  the  doings  in 
France  or  in  Italy  dwarf  into  littleness  if 
contrasted  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
labours  done,  and  the  sufferings  experienced 
in  China  during  the  great  rebellion. 

The  prayer  for  the  king  is  followed  by 
one  for  "  our  young  lord,"  leaving  us  in 
some  uncertainty  respecting  his  parentage 
and  position.  Hung-jin  himself  might  be 
meant,  as  he  is  a  relative  of  the  chief  or 
emperor,  and  occupies  a  high  position — 
the  second  in  the  state.  It  is  equally, 
perhaps  more,  probable  that  a  son  of  Tai- 

1  ring-wang^  and  heir  apparent  to  his 
abours  and  his  state  may  be  the  person 
thus  described.  We  have  heard  from 
other  sources  rumours  of  a  young  prince 
towards  whom  the  rebels  looked  as  their 
future  leader.  His  claim?  and  origin  are 
surely  equal  to  those  of  the  ycmng  Prince 
Imperial  of  France.    Empires,  we  admit, 

*  On  the  subject  for  a  u  vidimus  "  of  them  the  map 
attached  io  Mr.  Scarth'a  work  Is  tfseful,  bttt  does  not 
include  the  great  battles  ctf  I860. 


do  not  often  originate  in  the  mission  field. 
If  this  dynasty  be  established,  we  think 
it  is  the  only  one  that  ever  rose  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  throne,  for  the  Shepherd  King 
of  Israel  could  scarcely  have  been  regarded 
as  a  missionary  in  the  early  periods  of  his 
life.  Kings  and  queens  have  no  objection 
to  acknowledge  Louis  Napoleon,  or  if  they 
entertain  secret  objections  they  keep  them 
secrfet;  and  the  pursuits  of  Hung-siu- 
tsuen  were  more  respectable  in  his  early 
years  than  those  of  the  French  Kmperor. 

Some  pfeople  quarrel  with  Tai-ping- 
wang's  proceedings,  because,  as  they  in- 
dicate ambition,  they  cannot  be  sincere. 
The  argument  is  rotten  at  the  foundation, 
or  it  htls  no  foundation  except  a  mere  as- 
sumption. A  man  may  possibly  be  am- 
bitions and  yet  be  sincere — the  question 
turning  upon  the  nature  of  his  ambition — 
and  as  in  this  Case  on  the  necessity  placed 
upon  him  to  exercise  high  functions. 
What  could  have  been  donfe  in  Kwangsi  P 
The  Chinese  are  not  an  aristocratic 
people.  They  are  governed  by  a  bureau- 
cracy and  an  emperor.  Few  fanlilies 
among  thfem  have  hereditary  claims  to 
distinction  \  and  therefore  when  the  first 
military  leader  of  the  insurrection  fell,  and 
that  is,  we  believfe  a  circumstance  over- 
looked In  the  narrative  of  events,  the 
thlfe  of  Tdi-ping-wang,  of  one  similar  in 
meaning,  had  to  be  assumed  by  Hung-siu- 
tsuen,  or  the  great  reform  must  have  bfeen 
shivered. 

We  have  no  desire  to  elevate  any  mor- 
tal man  iilto  an  object  of  hero-worship ; 
but  Tai-ping-wang  appears  &3  like  to  the 
ideal  of  a  true  hero  as  any  other  man  at 
present  before  the  world.  His  private 
life  cannot  be  known  but  by  his  acts  at 
this  distance,  or  fcten  out  of  Nankin ;  but 
a  man  who  translates  the  Bible  for  his 
people — whd  scatters  Christian  tracts 
among  his  besiegers  and  enemies  by  the 
novel  mode  of  floating  them  down  the 
river  in  ornate  and  toy  boats — who  seeks 
missionaries  to  teach  hid  armies — main- 
tains among  them  the  discipline  of  Crom- 
wfell — allows  no  plunder— avenges  rapine  by 
death,  and  keeps  such  good  order  among 
the  multitude  of  men  under  his  standard, 
that  even  Mr.  Oliphant  inadtertfetttty  ad- 
mits the  fact  of  the  country  people  flying 
from  the  Imperialists  for  shelter  in  the 
rebel  camp — must  honour  good  principles. 
Tai-ping-wang  holds  the  opium  tradfe  in 
abomination^  tad  interdicts  the  Use  of 
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opium  by  his  soldiers,  or  even  his  subjects, 
and  he  is  indisposed  to  wine  and  spirits, 
not  being  even,  we  believe,  favourable  to 
tobacco;  but  he  is  desirous  of  promoting 
honest  and  profitable  trade,  and  offers  no 
obstruction  to  the  business  of  foreigners 
in  the  exportation  of  produce  or  the  im- 
portation of  manufactures ;  and  the  people 
of  this  country  will  not  pay  soldiers  to 
sabre  the  Chinese  in  the  interest  of  the 
opium  trade.  The  sabre  would  not,  in- 
deed, be  of  sufficient  weight,  and  without 
Armstrong  guns,  or  other  artillery  and 
weapons  of  precision,  our  soldiers  could 
not  keep  their  ground  against  the  multi- 
tude of  their  foemen ;  and  we  must  not 
permit  science  to  crush  this  revolution, 
and  curse  the  world. 

Hung-jin  has  given  the  Christian  revo- 
lutionists several  other  publications  that  we 
have  yet  to  mention ;  he  addressed  ex- 
cellent advice  to  the  generals  and  officers 
of  the  army  in  a  circular,  which  has  been 
widely  published ;  he  has  issued  a  more 
compact  and  shorter  creed  than  the  one 
which  we  have  quoted  in  full,  and  no  ob- 
jection can,  we  think,  be  taken  to  its  sen- 
timents ;  his  third  work  is  entitled  "  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Religion,"  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  admirable  companion  to 
Doddridge's  work  under  the  same  title. 
It  is  equally  evangelical,  but  shorter.  The 
writer  warns  his  hearers  that  life  is  a  strug- 
gle with  sin,  and  quoting  the  51st  Psalm, 
he  gives  the  reason — for  they  were  born 
in  sin — but  he  urges  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
still  described  as  the  Elder  Brother,  who 
can  carry  iniquities  away  by  his  atone- 
ment, and  bring  thoughts  and  purposes 
to  the  minds  of  his  followers  like  the  bea- 
titudes, quoted  from  the  5th  chapter  of 
Matthew.  Conjoined  with  this  tract  or 
little  volume  he  has  circulated  another  on 
the  peculiar  temptations  in  their  circum- 
stances; he  knows  that  they  are  com- 
passed with  infirmities,  and  entreats 
them  to  guard  their  thoughts  as  they 
would  guard  a  city.  He  urges  on  them 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  he  beseeches 
them  to  watch  and  be  firm,  and  God  will 
hear  and  keep  them.  Addresses  of  this 
nature  have  not  been  issued  to  any  army 
by  the  highest  authority  of  any  state  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell ;  and  although  they 
are  avowedly  the  productions  of  Hung- 
jin,  they  bear  the  endorsation,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  of  Tai-ping-wang.  The 
character  of  one  of  these  little  books  is 


familiar  to  our  children  at  home.  It  con- 
sists of  ninety  hymns,  selected  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  China,  and  the  translation 
was  adopted  after  some  consideration  by 
Hung-jin  while  in  Hong  Kong.  This 
book  has  been  produced  in  vast  numbers 
at  Nankin,  and  circulated  throughout  all 
the  provinces.  An  essay  on  theology  is 
added  to  the  collection  of  Hung-jin' s  re- 
cent works.  It  is  a  large  treatise  on 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  leading  denominations,  in 
which  the  writer  expresses  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  Romanist  system,  as 
displayed  by  the  French,  and  explains  or 
illustrates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  evangelical  doctrines  ordinarily  held 
in  this  country  and  America.  Connected 
in  some  measure,  although  indirectly,  with 
this  work,  Hung-jin  gives  his  followers  a 
"compendium"  of  modern  history  and 
politics,  describing  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  great  nations,  and 
even  of  their  own  Asiatic  neighbours.  He 
has  a  preference  to  the  Americans  over 
the  English,  which  may  originate  in  their 
freedom  from  the  opium  trade ;  but  when 
he  learns  some  farther  particulars  he  may 
alter  his  opinions,  for  Hung-jin,  although 
not  a  constitutional  statesman,  nor  a  sup- 
porter of  extensive  franchises,  is  an  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  and  an  adept  in  social 
science.  We  will  shortly  state  his  propo- 
sals on  this  class  of  subjects. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Tai-ping-wang  is  King.  The  title  means 
the  King  of  Universal  Peace.     It  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  names  of  several  districts 
or  towns  in   China,    after  the  oriental 
fashion  in  ancient  times,  of  naming  men 
and  places  from  their  distinctive  qualities. 
The  first  military  chief  of  the  revolution 
when  Hung-siu-tsuen  was  only  its  John 
Knox,  or  its  Martin  Luther,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, its  Apostle  and  its  Evangelist,  was 
Teen-teh,  and  the  title  means  "  heavenly 
virtue."   Teen-teh  was  taken  prisoner  and 
died,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  number,  at 
Pekin,  by  a  cruel  death.    Hung-au-tsnen 
became  preacher,  soldier,  translator,  and 
the  greatest  composer  and  distributor  (S 
tracts  in  Asia.     As  his  influence  and  his 
power  grew  he  assumed  the  kingdom  and 
the  title  by  which  he  is  now  known.  Tai- 
ping-wang  is  Bang,  and  some  persons  say 
that  he  claims  descent  from  the  Ming 
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dynasty,  who  were  superseded  by  the 
Mantchoo  dynasty ;  but  this  claim,  if  the 
statement  be  true,  is  chiefly  important  as 
showing  that  he  proposes  a  hereditary 
right  in  his  family.  The  idea  is  confirmed 
by  the  form  of  prayer  for  "  our  young 
lord,"  already  quoted ;  as  that  personage, 
we  presume,  is  the  son  of  Tai-ping- 
wang.  Complete  obedience  is  due  to  the 
King.  That  principle  is  distinctly  taught 
in  his  political  statements  by  Hung-jin. 
As  yet  probably  no  constitution  can  be 
said  to  exist  in  the  new  State.  Large 
portions  of  the  country  have  doubtless 
remained  in  perfect  quiet  f°r  years  past 
under  the  power  of  Tai-ping-wang,  but 
some  people  in  this  country  who  allege 
that  the  Tartar  dynasty  have  ceased  to  at- 
tack the  new  revolution  labour  under  a 
calamitous  error.  The  siege  of  Nankin 
has  been  pressed  by  the  Imperialists  for 
years.  Instead  of  surrounding  the  old 
city  with  a  camp  and  trenches,  they  had 
built  a  town  nearly  around  it,  and  they 
almost  blockaded  Nankin  by  circumval- 
lation.  Still  the  chief  of  the  revolution 
proceeded  with  his  translation,  until  he 
had  brought  into  the  Kwangsi  dialect, 
and  published  among  his  followers  all  "  the 
written  word."  Occasionally  his  soldiers 
attacked  the  foe,  and  he  battered  the  Im- 
perialists with  tracts,  as  opportunities  oc- 
curred, and  flooded  the  country  with 
these  little  missiles  per  river,  contriving 
to  make  a  missionary  and  a  revolutionist 
of  the  Yang-tsi-kiang,  whose  head  the 
Mantchoos  could  by  no  means  cut  off, 
and  whose  body  they  could  not  dissect 
into  pieces.  In  the  spring  time  of  the 
present  year,  we  understand,  Tai-ping- 
wang^s  translation  of  the  Bible  was  finished, 
and  he  found  in  his  secular  affairs  that 
this  quiet  life  would  not  suit  his  objects. 
Nankin  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Imperialists.  Nankin  is 
a  curiously-placed  metropolis,  for  it  was 
the  outpost  of  the  revolutionists.  All 
their  territory  lay  on  the  great  lakes,  the 
grand  mountains,  and  the  splendid  river 
behind  the  city  ;  and  if  the  Imperialists 
could  have  built  round  the  capital  and 
the  court,  the  leaders  would  all  have  been 
eutrapped.  Hung-jin  had  effected  his  jour- 
ney through  the  Imperialists  who  were 
beaten.  The  siege  of  Nankin  was  raised. 
An  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  and  their 
general  joined  the  Christian  party  from 
the  heathen.    A  kingdom  between  Nan- 


kin and  the  sea  was  added  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Tai-ping-wang.  Soochow  fell 
to  his  lieutenants,  and  in  accomplishing 
these  victories  many  lives  were  lost  For 
some  time  the  Imperialist  soldiers  had 
been  obliged  to  serve  on  credit,  and  they 
wrecked  the  land  in  their  flight.  Dread  had 
been  so  inculcated  among  the  peasantry, 
and  even  among  some  of  the  town-people, 
that  the  number  of  persons  who  perisned 
on  the  fields  of  fight  was  probably  not 
greater  than  the  number  who  died  by 
their  own  hands  in  paroxysms  of  terror. 
Military  law  must  almost  necessarily 
prevail  in  these  circumstances,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  gather  at  present  any 
idea  of  the  form  of  government  that 
might  be  adopted  after  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution.  The  title  king  is  applied 
to  several  men,  along  with  the  chief:  Tai- 
ping-wang  is  the  King — they  are  kings  of 
particular  places ;  but  in  their  case  it  de- 
notes only  great  officers  either  in  the  army 
or  in  the  council,  and  the  elements  pre- 
sented now  are  those  of  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  peerage.  The  consti- 
tutional form  must  at  some  period  come 
into  practice,  because  the  Bible  is  the 
basis  of  the  State.  On  that  point  no 
mistake  has  ever  occurred  among  the  re- 
volutionists. They  have  neither  allowed 
their  doctrine  respecting  the  Scriptures  to 
be  mixed  with  special  revelations  nor  with 
traditions.  The  Bible  is  their  rule  of  faith, 
and  manners,  and  morals.  They  profess 
to  take  it  as  their  chart  and  guide  in  all 
their  concerns  of  life,  and  they  afford  re- 
markable evidence  that  their  profession  is 
a  reality.  With  that  Book  as  their  guide 
they  must  become  honest  and  liberal  po- 
liticians. In  this  crisis  the  leaders  need 
to  secure  their  liberty,  and  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  found  political  systems. 
Genius  and  intellect  must  lead,  and  it  will 
be  a  magnificent  blessing  to  China  if 
mental  power  be  successful  in  alliance 
with  moral  worth. 

Hung-jin  has  even  in  the  emergency 
found  tune  to  make  a  declaration  of  pur 
poses  respecting  the  local  management  of 
the  new  kingdom,  or  of  the  empire,  under 
the  new  men  and  the  new  system.  He 
urges  his  relative  to  employ  only  men  of 
good  character,  to  pay  them  sufficiently, 
and  to  punish  bribery  and  corruption. 
Many  improvements  can  only,  he  thinks, 
be  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample.   They  embrace  the  correction  of 
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all  such  evil  practices  as  the  cultivatipn  j 
of  long  nails  by  men,  and  thp  binding  up  i 
and  deforming  of  their  feet  by  women ;  ' 
stage-playing,  cock-fighting,  extravagance 
in  garments,  in  gems  and  jewellery  ;  even 
in  elegant  bindings  of  literary  wor|«,  as 
we  understand  que  expression  to  mean; 
which  the  translator  for  the  flong  Kpng 
Register  renders  "elegant  poems  ana 
compositions."  These  things  are  described 
as  either  useless  or  vicious,  while  the  most 
precious  possession  i$  fhe  floctrjup  pt  the 
"  Triune  Qod,"  and  the  moqt  precipus 
power  is  "the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Next  to  faith  is  science,  pung- 
jjn  therefore  urges  the  formation  of  rail- 
ways steam-engines  and  telegraphing,  with 
a  newspaper  press  for  each  province.  The 
"empty  ana  baseless  talk  of  ^faouism 
and  Bhuddism,"  the  "  proud  morality  of 
€^6130^8," "  monasteries,"  apd  "  nunne- 
ries" should  be  "  frowned  upon"  py  the 
King,  who  shou}4  encourage  thq  forma- 
tion of  churches,  the  appointment  of 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  hospitals. 

Sopiai  measures  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  Hung-jin's  meinqriaj.  If  e  wants 
railways,  but  apparently  sensible  that  he 
cannot  obtain  them  at  once,  he  requires  in 
the  meantime  a  grand  trunk  road  through 
every  pr ovince  '!  thirty  cubits,  wide,"  wrtn 
branch  roads  to  everv  qity?  town,  or  vil- 
lage ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  at  regular  intervals,  implyipg  a  mail 
servjpe.  ^and-surveyofs  are  to  be  placed 
oyer  the  roads.  All  houses,  ffw§t  be  built 
witty  the.  necessary  strength,  an4  all  streets 
must  be  planned  with  regularity.  A  vil- 
lage magistracy  and  a  village  police  must 
be  appointed  for  these  purposes,  and  they 
imply  "  municipal  institutions."  AU  able- 
bodied  persons,  rich  or  poor,  must  employ 
themselves  in  some  kind  of  jabour,  fof  a 
minimum  of  six  hours  dady,  since  "  God 
in  punishing  Adam  ordered  that  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  man  should  eat  hread ;" 
an4  for  the  good  of  the  State.  If  the 
able-bodied  and  strong  should  work,  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  young,  and  the  helpless 
npe4  protpction,  for  which  provision  may 
be  pade  by  the  appropriation  of  the  lands 
attached  tq  the  Bhucfclist  and  Taouist 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  t°  the 
temples.  The  buildings  should  be  em- 
ployed as  churches  for  Christian  worship, 
and  the  p^qoeeds  of  the  fund  would  meet 
the  outlay  for  the  hospitals  already  named. 


and  others  for  the  maintenance  of  lie 
blind,  the  4eaf,  an(J  the  dumb.  Hung-jin, 
like  John  l£nox,  in  Scotland,  three  hund- 
red years  ago,  wishes  to  apply  the  pro- 
perty which  has  accumulated  under  the 
priesthood  as  a  proyision  for  the  poor, 
while  he  also  expects  it  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  worship.  Althpugh  education 
is  not  so  mucty  neglected  in  China  as 
many  per  sops  \n  this  country  may  imagine, 
y$t  the  new  legislator  of  the  revolution- 
ists requires  an  addition  to  j;be  educational 
institutions  of  the  country ;  and  he  sap 
that  all  founfiatjoqs  for  this  purpose  should 
be  encourageq. 

The  Chinese  require  many  mechanical 
improvements,  and  Hung-jin  proposes  a 
patent  law  for  the  benefit  pf  inventors, 
which  is  founded  on  the  prjnpiple  adopted 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  all  ciyifised 
lands.  Mineral  wealth  should  be  drawn 
into  the  public  service  where  it  may  exi?t 
in  hidden  quantities,  and  therefore  the 
discoverer  of  a  mine  is  to  be  entitled  to 
one-fifth  of  the  produce— one  fifth  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  rpya}ty  of  the  State, 
and  the,  remajning  tbree-fifthp  will  belong 
to  the  workers.  This  arrangement  will 
not  prpyent  capitalist^  working  mines  and 
emptying  men  on  wages ;  an4  it  will  per- 
mit mining  by  associated  pompanies  of 
operatives;  but  in  time  an  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ?<  fifths"  may  seem 
necessary  to  the  rulers  of  the  new  State, 

'j^e  Chinese,  likp  the  JJindpos^  transact 
q  Jarge  portion  01  their  business  with  a 
oomage  of  inferior  metals,  and  the  mere 
conveyance  qf  payments  between  streets 
in  one  tpwu  becomes  a  tax  on  trade. 
I^ung-jin  proposes  the  establishment  of 
private  or  joint-stock  banks  by  men  of 
adequate  capital^  who,  on  proving  their 
possession  qf  means  to  secure  their 
operatipns,  may  be  authorised  to  issue  * 

Ijaper  currency  which,  with  greater  fami- 
larity  in  the  intricacies  of  the  currency 
question  th?tn  we  were  entitle^  to  expect 
in  a  Chinese  missionary,  he  says  "  wiD  be 
profitably  to  themselves,  and  a  great  con- 
venience ^0  the  (Jhinese  public. 

Infanticide,  nptwithstanding  many  con- 
tradictions and  explanations,  appears  to  be 
a  common  and  notorious  crime  in  China, 
as  in  all  heathen  lands ;  for  the  Scriptures 
are  always  right,  and  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  continue  to  be  the  abodes  of 
horrid  cruelty.  Hung-jin  states  tW  tn« 
practic§  w$  np^  a<|mit  apology,  and  inuat 
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^be  made  criminal;" — his  own  poor-law 
provides  against  want,  if  the  public  land, 
which  he  allocates  for  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals, be  adequate  in  extent. 

Indirect  taxation  finds  favour  with 
the  new  man,  and  he  seeks  the  appoint- 
ment of  customhouse  pffipers,  who  shall 
collect  the  proper  dues,  and  1)3  liable  to 
punsihmqnt  for  £n7  corrupt  practices  or 
extortion.  The  rule  must  seem  very  ob- 
jectionable to  Mandarins,  whp  haye  col- 
lected great  fortunes  by  extortion  and 
the  sale  of  patronage,  a  crime  particu- 
larly repudiated  by  these  new  people  as  a 
gross  injustice  to  merit  and  to  the  State. 
With  more  wisdom  than  b*s  been  occa- 
sionally displayed  in  our  acts  of  Barbae 
ment,  this  modern  legislator  says  that 
even  undue  inflneupe  should  not  be  used 
to  thwart  energy  and  talent ;  and  the  man 
who  gives,  along  with  the  man  whQ  seeks 
it,  should  be  alifce  degraded. 

punishment  is  a  delicate  subject  of 
legislation  in  all  countries,  and  the  Chi- 
nes? seppnd  King  thinks  it  should  be 
made  reproductive,  pr,  to  some  extent, 
self-suppprting ;  and  so  be  would  send  the 
greater  number  of  criminals  to  work  in 
chained  gangs  on  the  roads  ;  be  is  appa- 
rently annoyed  at  capital  punishments, 
on  account  of  the  Sixth  Commandment, 
and  yej  he  admits  their  necessity  or  pro- 
priety in  extreme  cases ;  and  when  they 
must  be  adopted,  by  an  ingenious  process 
of  reasoning,  be  recommends  hanging;  for, 
he  says,  the  executioners  have  less  to  do 
with  that  than  with  any  other  manner  of 
killing  a  criminal.    This  distinction  may 
not  be  considered  important  hy  those  per- 
son§  whp  h^vp  npt  read  many  works  on 
China,  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  reforms 
ever  proposed  by  man-  We  *re  to  remem- 
ber th&t  he  is  npt  a  speculative  writer, 
offering  opinions  ;    fpr  the  suggestions, 
drawn  out  by  Himg-jin  are  pndprsed  by 
Himg-siu-tsuen,  ^n4  have  become  the  law 
of  seventy  to  eighty  millions  pt  people, 
with  a  great  army-   -*J1  t^?se  people  b&ve 
bepn  accustomed  to  punishments  of  pain 
apd  torture,  rather  than  punishments  of 
diligence  and  work.    Reproved  ingenuity 
has  been  employed  in  devising  the  most 
cragl  and  protracted  means  of  putting  fr 
fejfpw-crpaturp  out  of  existence.   The  late 
Commissioner  Lin  found  apologists  and 
friends  in  this  country,  although  he  boasted 
the  peculiarity  of  haying  ordered  the  death 
pf  twp  to  tforep  Jwndred  thpijsand  per§ppg, 


and  is  supposed  to  have  actually  caused 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  to  be  be- 
headed in  the  province  over  which  be  ruled- 
Will  no  voice  be  raised  in  favour  of  the 
young  Christian  missionary  who  revolu- 
tionises the  cruelty  of  law  in  a  sentence  t 
The  Manfchoq  dynasty  pays  for  the  ears 
of  its  enemies  because  parcels  of  heads  were 
found  to  be  bulky — offers  rewards  for  the 
assassination  of  its  foes,  ennobles  the  poi- 
soner, chops  down  its  prisoners  of  war,  or 
nails  them  up  to  wooden  bars — yet  has  its 
apolpgists,  its  friends,  and  its  supporters 
in  the  high  places  of  our  land ;  and  wjll 
only  a  tew  pens  be  mewed  to  befriend  a 
dynasty  that  abolishes  all  torture  under 
its  sway  by  the  brief  signature — Tai-ping 
wang  ?  We  shall  deem  it  ever  one  pri- 
vilege of  life  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  use  our  pen  in  an  attempt  to  dispel 
the  apathy  respepting  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  our  own  country,  of  which  even 
yet  missionary  agents  and  societies  speak 
with  bated  breath  in  whispered  wordg,  as 
it'j  peradventure,  it  may  be  dangerouB  to 
abolish  torture  over  pne-third  of  tlje  world, 
and  adopt  among  one-third  of  our  own 
race  our  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
guide  of  Governments.  We  profess  to 
to  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies  to  man- 
kind, and  among  others  for  Hung-jin 
and  Hung-siu-tsuen,  whom  be,  so  far  ae 
men  can  judge,  has  qualified  for  the 
greatest  achivement  of  our  times,  and 
may  have  made  the  destined  instru- 
ments of  breaking  a  cruel  bondage,  and 
in  one  generation  doubling  the  number  of 
professed  disciples  of  Christianity, 

Foreign  politics  find  a  place  in  these 
Nankin  statements.  Their  authqr  has 
formed  a  practical  acquaintance  only  with 
thp  foreigners  who  frequent  the  open 
ports  of  China.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
advjse  the  admission  pf  foreigners  gene- 
rally to  the  interior  pf  the  empire.  How 
pould  he  be  expected  to  give  that  counsel 
after  the  specimens  of  our  people  whom 
he  has  met  in  the  Chinese  ports  ?  He 
states  that  trade  should  be  conducted  with 
foreigners,  as  we  understand,  without  limi- 
tation tp  special  pprts,  and  he  urges  the 
propriety  pf  admitting  missionaries  ana 
ajj  scientific  mpn  to  all  parts  of  thp 
empire.  Althpugh  he  eypn  express 
doubts  in  one  passage  respecting  the  prp- 

Eriety  of  capital  punishment^,  ypt  he  for- 
ids  in  another  the  growth,  pale,  or  use  pf 
opium  on  the  pain  pf  <Mth,    That  pvi| 
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is  to  be  met  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, and  with  the  severest  punishment; 
and  this  resolution  has  cost  to  the  revo- 
lutionists the  sympathy  of  all  the  houses 
connected  with  this  "  pleasant"  curse  of  the 
flowery  land  and  its  people.  Wine,  spirits, 
and  tobacco  occupy  no  higher  place  than 
opium  in  the  affection  of  the  legislator. 
All  narcotics  are  grouped  together,  and 
their  employment  or  manufacture  is  for- 
bidden by  the  sternest  of  all  Maine  Liquor 
Laws.  In  the  course  of  time  the  new 
state  may  reduce  the  punishment  proposed 
against  these  offences,  but  the  opium  in- 
terest is  now  bitterly  incensed  at  its  inflic- 
tion. Resistance  to  this  business  is  the 
real  blasphemy  committed  by  the  fol- 
lowers or  Tai-ping-wang ;  for  although 
the  mandarins  fulminate  proclamations 
against  opium,  yet  they  are  generally  cor- 
ruptible ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  chests, 
more  or  few,  that  the  smuggler  considers 
as  he  reads  their  statements  and  "  trem- 
blingly obeys ;"  but  the  "  fanatics,"  as  he 
styles  the  men  from  Kwangsi,  are  more 
ruthless,  and  the  opium  merchant  has 
less  hope  of  corrupting  them  than  of 
purchasing  their  opponents. 

The  British  people  will,  perhaps,  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  their  manufac- 
tures, the  construction  of  railways,  of 
steam  boats,  of  engines,  and  machinery, 
equivalent  for  the  business  in  opium  if  it 
should  be  completely  uprooted. 

BRITISH  RELATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Our  national  politics  are  naturally  di- 
rected by  our  interests,  although  the  latter 
should  not  interfere  with  the  superior 
claims  of  truth  and  righteousness.  At 
present  we  have,  in  war  with  the  old 
empire  of  China,  a  justification  for  seek- 
ing peace  with  the  new  power.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  the  folly  of  relying  on 
any  treaties  made  with  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities of  the  north,  and  that  is  another 
reason  for  assisting  more  reliable  men  in 
the  south.  Intimate  relations  must  sub- 
sist between  us  and  the  Chinese,  but  on 
that  account  we  should  more  carefully 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  continued  intimacy  in 
war.  So  far  from  providing  against  this 
contingency,  our  representatives  haying 
drifted  into  hostilities  with  the  Mantchoo 
dynasty,  rush  into  war  with  the  Tai-ping 
wangites.  It  is  the  most  foolish  exhibi" 
tion  in  history.  Perhaps  we  should  no" 
have  been  at  war  with  Pekin,  but  as 


suredly  we  ought  not  to  have  war  with 
Nankin  at  the  same  time.  We  may  not 
be  right  in  assailing  the  heathen  Tartan, 
but  we  are  undoubtedly  wrong  in  attack- 
ing, during  the  same  month,  the  Christian 
Chinese. 

Our  representatives  blunder  by  oppos- 
ing our  imperial  interests,  and  sin  by  com- 
mitting a  moral  wrong.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  dread  entertained  of  a 
Russian  invasion  of  India  by  way  of  Aff- 
ghanistan,  through  Herat  or  Peshawur, 
to  see  that  the  consolidation  of  Russian 

Swer  on  the  Amoor,  is  a  serious  matter. 
ore  than  Russia  lost  in  prestige  by  the 
Crimean  hostilities  was  gained  in  terri- 
tory from  China  when  the  Czar  Alexander 
seized  the  Amoor  and  its  banks.  Russia 
now  governs  an  important  and  large  dis- 
trict north  of  Pekin,  with  a  hardy  popu- 
lation, the  kith  and  kin  of  those  Tartars 
who  fought  well  at  the  Taku  forts  in 
August  last.  Russian  officers  will  train 
them  into  disciplined  soldiers,  and  we 
know  them  to  be  brave.  Russian  gold 
will  find  ammunition,  artillery,  and  stores 
for  them,  and  Russia  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  conquering  the  plains  north 
of  Pekin,  or  by  assimilating  the  Chinese 
partially  to  their  Muscovite  soldiers  in 
raising  the  most  formidable  army  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  under  one  man's 
eagles.  This  revolution  must  be  a  work 
of  time,  but  living  men  may  see  it  cotn- 

Eleted,  and  find  that   Russia's   road   to 
adia  is  through  the  Kwangsi  mountains, 
where    branches    of   the  Burharopooter 
have  their  springs,  and  whence  the  Inra- 
waddy  draws  its  infant  waters.     British 
statesmen  of  ordinary  foresight  would  see 
the  risk,  and  hasten  to  meet  it  by  acknow- 
ledging a  jjower  that  would   effectually 
check  Russia  in  "  Asia  of  the  east  and 
north."      China  will  be   Evangelical  or 
Greek  in  religion ;  enslaved  or  frse  in  po- 
litics ;  British  or  Russian  in  feeling,  and 
in  the  might  of  its  future  power.     A 
British  statesman  should  seize  the  tide, 
and  make  friends  to  his  country  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  numbers  on  the  world. 
Our  representatives  in  China  blunder, 
and  they  sin.     We  have  only  been  able 
to  indicate  the  blunder,  and  can  lay,  as  it 
were,  no  more  than  a  few  sentences  on 
the   sin.     The   Kwangsi  revolution  has 
maintained  itself  in  China  for  ten  years. 
It  has  seized  the  ancient  capital  and  held 
it  for  six  or  seven  of  these  years.    It  pre- 
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ftents  a  constituted  administration,  dis- 
pensing law,  and  preserving  order.  In 
this  campaign  of  1860  its  armies  have 
beaten  the  Imperialists  in  several  battles, 
and  have  gained  an  immediate  accession 
of  territory.  Its  general  in  command  of 
the  army  near  Shanghai  was  entitled  to 
take  possession  of  the  seaport  belonging 
to  the  district.  Foreigners  resided  there, 
but  they  had  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
city  assigned  to  them.  Into  that  quarter 
he  intimated  that  his  forces  would  not 
pass,  lie  informed  our  consul  of  his  de- 
termination to  protect  property  and  all 
the  interests  of  trade;  yet  the  approach  of 
his  army  was  the  signal  of  an  attack  by 
the  British  and  French  artillery.  Per- 
haps the  French  were  most  forward  in 
this  proceeding,  but  the  English  assisted. 
Our  men  proceeded  to  China  on  a  hostile 
mission  against  the  Emperor  at  Pekin. 
That  errand  neither  gave  nor  could  have 
supplied  them  with  any  reason  for  attack- 
ing the  King  at  Nankin.  Our  Govern- 
ment have  not  acknowledged  bis  inde- 
pendence, but  he  has  for  ten  years  de  facto 
ruled  certain  districts,  and  for  five  or  six 
years  he  has  been  de  facto  King  at  Nan- 
kin. Our  Government  in  its  intercourse 
with  European  nations  has  asserted  the 
rule  that  kings  are  to  be  acknowledged 
who  maintain  their  ground  de  facto  with- 
out inquiring  too  closely  dejure.  We  ask 
for  the  policy  in  China  that  is  applied  to 
France.  Great  statesmen  should  not 
make  a  mere  convenience  of  their  princi- 
ples. Elastic  they  may  be,  but  they 
should  be  something  not  quite  liquid. 

Even  if  our  Government  do  not  recog- 
nise the  revolution,  on  no  pretence  can 
the  revolutionists  be  charged  with  the 
acta  of  the  Pekin  Tartars.  The  Kwangsi 
men  are  liable  to  be  beheaded,  to  oe 
nailed  to  pillars,  or  to  die  by  whatsoever 
death  a  Tartar  can  kill  them,  if  they  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  mandarins,  yet 
they  are  also  to  be  held  liable  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  persons  whose  influence  they 
seek  to  destroy,  and  whose  allegiance 
they  disavow.  If  we  cannot  recognise 
their  collective  existence,  we  need  not 
cast  impediments  and  obstructions  in 
their  path  to  independence.  When  the 
British  Government  will  not  fight  for,  it 
need  not  fight  against  them,  but  that 
course  is  pursued  by  its  representatives 
without  authority.  Tliey  were  employed 
to  subdue  the  Tartars,  but  that  business 


includes  no  power  to  slaughter  persons 
who  are  at  war  with  the  Tartars.  A  ge- 
neral question  of  great  importance  is  in- 
cluded in  this  special  case.  Our  repre- 
sentatives in  distant  lands  appear  to 
think  that  they  may  enjoy  a  batteau  of 
natives  when  they  please,  at  our  expense, 
for  our  honour  and  their  own  profit.  The 
practice,  besides  being  murder  in  each 
case,  is  otherwise  inconvenient.  The  British 
diplomatists  and  officers  at  Shanghai  in 
August  last,  had  no  better  right  to  shoot 
the  Kwangsi  men,  than  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  have  to  take  rifle  exercise  on  a 
British  mob.  The  cases  would  not  be 
precisely  similar,  but  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing would  be  precisely  similar  in  each 
instance,  for  no  right  whatever  exists 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

Soochowhad  been  seized  by  the  Chris- 
tian revolutionists,  and  after  giving  ample 
notice,  they  approached  Shanghai  in 
August,  Possession  of  the  port  was 
necessary  to  them  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea,  selling  their  pro- 
duce and  purchasing  or  receiving  imple- 
ments of  war.  Shanghai  is  the  natural 
port  of  the  district,  which  they  had  con- 
quered, and  would  have  fallen  to  them 
except  for  the  presence  of  the  allied  forces. 
The  British  commander  declined  to  march 
out  of  the  city  and  attack  the  Kwangsi 
men  according  to  the  wish  of  the  French, 
but  he  compounded  with  honesty  and  his  " 
tempter,  by  agreeing  to  defend  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  old  city.  Shanghai  is  one  of 
the  Chinese  ports  opened  by  former  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  oi  Pekin  for 
foreign  trade.  A  separate  quarter  of  the 
city,  forming  an  independent  town,  had 
been  assigned  for  the  European  residents. 
The  Allies  were  entitled  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  this  place  and  of 
their  property  in  that  quarter  during  the 
struggle  that  was  threatened,  but  they 
were  not  by  any  custom  or  law  of  nations 
justified  in  adopting  any  other  step.  The 
Chinese  Emperor  was  not  one  of  their 
allies,  for  they  were  then  engaged  in  an 
invasion  of  his  metropolitan  province. 
The  Nankin  ruler  was  not  one  of  their 
enemies,  for  he  had  sought  their  friend- 
ship, and  had  never  done  them  harm. 
When  an  officer  of  the  revolutionists  sent 
letters  to  them,  they  returned  the  docu- 
ments unopened.  On  one  occasion  it  is 
said  that  his  messenger  was  slain  in  the 
Tartar  city.    Finally  as,  in  August,  he 
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approached  the  place,  the  British  and 
French  authorities,  according  to  the  Patrie9 
a  Parisian  paper,  served  him  with  the 
following  notice : — 

The  rebels  are,  it  seems,  awaiting  reinforce- 
ments, which  flock  to  them  from  the  large  towns 
they  have  previously  occupied.  They  are  for  the 
moment  quiet 

A  difficulty  was  experienced  in  transmitting 
the  ultimatum  above  mentioned  to  the  rebel  camp. 
At  last  a  young  Englishman,  attached  to  the 
Legation,  volunteered  to  carry  it,  accompanied  by 
an  English  soldier.  The  despatch  is  as  follows : — 
"  To  the  Chiefs  of  the  Armed  Bands  occupying  Sou- 
Tsou  and  Sun-Kian. 

"  Having  learned  that  armed  bands  were  near 
Shanghai,  we,  commanding  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  at  Shanghai,  announce  by  the  present 
document,  that  the  city  of  Shanghai,  and  the 
foreign  establishments  thereto  appertaining,  are 
occupied  militarily  by  the  forces  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  ally  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain.    The  commanders,  in  conse- 

Suence,  declare,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
'  armed  parties  attack  or  approach  the  positions 
occupied  Dy  them,  they  will  be  considered  as 
enemies  by  the  allied  forces,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. 
"16th  of  August,  I860." 

The  rebels,  as  they  are  termed,  not- 
withstanding this  intimation,  advanced  to 
Shanghai,  but  they  committed  no  injury 
to  European  persons  or  property. 

Whatever  may  have  Deen  their  inten- 
tions, they  did  nothing  inconsistent  with 
their  leader's  statements,  which  we  shall 
subsequently  quote.  The  authors  of  the 
Shanghai  Market  Report  are  not  favour- 
able witnesses  to  the  conduct  and  courtesy 
of  those  leaders  who  detest  nothing  more 
than  opium,  but  that  journal  says : — 

On  the  18th  ult.,  the  rebels,  according  to  pro- 
mise, appeared  before  Shanghai,  and  made  a  feeble 
attempt  on  the  south  and  west  gates,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  less  from  the  fire  kept  up  by 
the  English  forces  on  the  walls.  They  retired 
out  of  range,  and  remained  for  the  next  day  quiet; 
but  on  Monday  the  20th  ult,  they  appeared  in 
greater  numbers,  and' advanced  in  a  threatening 
manner  towards  the  foreign  settlement,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  attacking  it,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable they  expected  a  rising  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation at  the  same  time.  AH  precautionary 
measures  were  taken,  the  volunteers  were  called 
out  and  the  barricades  closed,  while  the  troops 
commenced  to  operate  upon  them  with  shell  and 
rockets.  They  remained  firm  fer  some  time  but 
without  making  any  return,  until  finally  they 
began  to  fall  back,  unable  to  stand  against  the 
continual  fire  kept  up  on  them,  the  despatch  boats, 
Nimrod  and  Pioneer,  throwing  shell  from  their 
large  guns  right  over  the  settlement  into  their 
very  midst.  They  soon  retired  out  of  range,  and 
since  then  have  gone  off  altogether,  after  sending 
a  letter  to  the  consuls  stating  their  surprise  at  the 


warm  reception  which  had  been  given  them;  mi 
also  that  they  had  been  induced  to  come  don 
here  by  foreigners  who  had  visited  them  at  Soe- 
chow,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  more  or  lea 
correct. 

No  official  despatch  has  been  published 
in  this  country  respecting  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  and  French  garrison* 
of  Shanghai,  in  repulsing  the  rebels,  by 
whom  they  had  never  Deen  attacked.* 
Some  inquisitive  member  of  Parliament 
may  excavate  extracts  of  these  records&om 
the  papers  of  the  Foreign  Office,  or  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Se- 
cretary at  War,  although  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  our  commanders  and  consul, 
having  enjoyed  a  little  private  shooting, 
may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
make  a  note  of  this  manslaughter,  The 
commander  of  the  Kwangsi  forces  thought 
differently,  and  we  subjoin  his  indignant 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  French 
consul,  as  it  appeared  translated  in  the 
Parisian  Patrie : — 

"  Li,  by  the  veritable  authority  of  heaven,  Im- 
perial Cfommissary,  Minister  of  State,  Cob- 
mandant  of  the  Guard,  pacificator  and  promoter 
of  real  happiness  and  real  civilisation,  Ixeneral- 
in- Chief,  publishes  the  following  ordinances  by 
order,  to  whosoever  it  may  concern  to  know 
them: — 

"  The  dynasty  of  the  Tsmgs  having  terminated, 
the  genuine  holy  master  was  born  to  deliver  the 
world :  and  I,  the  Minister  of  State,  received  the 
special  mission  of  his  Majesty  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  crime,  from  the  departure  of 
the  Kouang-si,  I  have  gained  every  battle,  and  I 
have  not  failed  in  a  single  enterprise.  A  few 
days  ago  my  soldiers  arrived  at  Sou-Tcheou  (ft 
Sou-Tse),  and  your  kingdom  desired  me  on  seTcnl 
occasions  to  come  here  to  Shanghai  (the  mer- 
chants who  had  gone  among  them  as  before 
stated)  to  conclude  in  person  certain  commercial 
arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  Abo, 
after  tne  capture  of  Sun-Kian,  I,  the  Minister  of 
State,  hastened  here  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  not  witk 
the  intention  of  seeking  any  cause  of  quarrel. 

"  Now  I  read  in  the  communication  yoa  hsje 
sent  me  some  senseless  words,  and  they  surpn* 
me.  I,  the  Minister  of  State,  commanding,  ty 
the  authority  of  the  loyal  King,  several  ihoa- 
sands  of  the  most  valiant  captains,  and  myriads 
of  soldiers,  I  could  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
myself  master  of  such  a  microscopic  spot » 
Shanghai  at  any  moment,  to  annihilate  it  and 
make  it  utterly  disappear.  I  come  then  into  joar 
vicinity  in  person ;  why  do  I  not  loose  my  troopj 
to  the  attack?  The  reason  is  that  we  are  all  of 
the  religion,  and  all  obedient  to  the  same  priso* 
pies. 

"  It  follows  that,  were  I  to  commence  the  attotfr 

*  Since  this  column  was  in  type  the  despatch*  to* 
been  published.  We  print  them  in  the  Political  Ite- 
rative. 
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t  ehonld  bring  about  a  war  between  members  of 
the  same  family,  at  which  the  dynasty  of  Tsing 
would  only  laugh  and  rejoice. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  your  kingdom  is 
it  war  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Tsings,  since  you 
ought  them  at  T ien-tein.  Can  you  forget  it  P 
ires  or  no  ?  Now,  at  present  the  armies  of  my 
empire,  seeking  to  have  the  mountains  and  rivers 
lehvered  to  us,  make  uncompromising  war  upon 
ihe  dynasty  of  Tsing.  It  is  that  dynasty  we  are 
it  war  witn,  and  not  with  any  foreign  Powers. 

"  For  the  rest,  commerce  is  for  us  all  an  affair 
>f  the  utmost  importance,  and,  from  the  day  that 
ye  should  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding,  it 
nay  be  carried  on  whenever  you  may  think  fit. 
[s  this  not  acting  towards  you  with  greater 
iberality  than  the  dynasty  ot  the  Tsings  has 
ioneP  "But  the  communication  that  has  been 
ransmitted  to  me  is  so  full  of  errors  that  I  cannot 
explain  them.  They  are  certainly  not  according 
o  the  principles  of  faith  and  concord  which  should 
»  common  to  us  all.  The  object  is  obviously  to 
>ring  about  a  misunderstanding.  Am  I  mistaken 
m  this  head  ?  This  is  why  I  proclaim,  even  here, 
>ur  commands  to  all  you  foreign  kingdoms.  Know 
hat  if  you  will,  according  to  what  has  already 
>een  said  to  you  in  the  manifesto,  establish  and 
»n tin  uo  your  trade,  you  can  do  so  by  concluding 
i  special  convention  on  this  subject.  But  if  you 
iare  to  undertake  hostilities  and  give  occasion  for 
lifnculties,  my  soldiers  shall  precipitate  themselves 
lpon  you  like  a  torrent,  my  commands  shall  quit 
ny  lips,  strong  as  a  mountain. 

"'*  Attend  the  result,  and  you  will  find  who  will 
>e  the  victors.  Fortunately  you  have  time  for 
eflection,  so  as  not  at  some' future  period  to  have 
0  regret  and  reproach  yourselves  with  your  own 
mprudence.  These  are  my  special  orders,  ad- 
Iressed  to  Fa  f  Favre),  superior  military  comman- 
lant,  and  Pou  (Butel,  commanding  the  Marine), 
nilitary  and  naval  commandants  of  the  great 
•mpire  of  France  at  Shanghai. 

*<  The  14th  day  of  the  7th  moon  of  the  10th 
rear  of  the  Celestial  dynasty  oF  the  Tai-ping." 

August  24. — Notwithstanding  this  reply,  the 
•ebels  begin  to  leave  the  country,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  their  general  has  quitted  Zi-ka-wei, 
aaving  previously  placarded  a  notice  on  the  gates 
brbidding  the  soldiers  to  pillage,  which  has  not 
prevented  them,  however,  from  plundering  all  the 
roods  deposited  by  the  Christian  fugitives. 

August  25. — 'The  rebels  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. The  fathers,  having  no  confidence  in 
their  promises,  have  profitted  by  this  circumstance 
to  transport  into  Shanghai  all  that  was  left  at 
Zi-ka-wei. 

On  the  26th,  27th,  and  23th  everything  was 
perfectly  tranquiL 

This  document  is  composed  in  the 
"  high  flying"  phraseology  of  the  east, 
but  it  has  good  sense  and  sound  reason- 
ing, which  the  acute  logicians  of  Paris 
cannot  meet*  Rifle  cannon  may  reply  to 
men  who  have  not  any  better  artillery 
than  gingalls,  but  who  will  answer  to  God 
for  blood  iniquitously  shed?  He  has 
made  this  inquisition  in  Paris  ere  now, 
and  he  may  have  another  there  soon  ; 
but  of  the  French,  as  of  us,  and  of  all, 


it  is  true  that  guilt  unrepented  is  a  pro- 
cess of  planting  and  sowing,  and  its  har- 
vests are  sure. 

The  document  addressed  to  the  British 
consul  is  in  different  terms,  or  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  rendered  by  a  superior  trans- 
lator. 

The  following  proclamation  was  sent  by  the 
British  authorities  at  Shanghai  to  the  insurgent 
chiefs ;  it  was  despatched  on  the  16th  of  August, 
but  appears  not  to  have  reached  them  until  the 
22nd,  when  Mr.  Forrest  rode  out  with  it  to  the 
rebel  camp,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
chiefs. 

Notification  from  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders of  her  Britannic  Majesty 's  forces  at 
Shanghai : — 

"  Reports  having  reached  us  of  an  armed  force 
having  been  collected  in  the*  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai,  we,  the  commanders  ot  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at 
Shanghai,  hereby  give  notice  that  the  city  of 
Shanghai  and  foreign  settlement  are  militarily 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  her  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  they 
warn  all  persons  that  if  armed  bodies  of  men 
attack  or  approach  the  positions  held  by  them, 
they  will  be  considered  as  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  allied  forces,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

"  To  the  officers  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
possession  of  Soochow  and  other  places." 

The  French  ultimatum  is  couched  in  the  same 
terms.  "A  reply  could  not  (says  the  Paris 
Patrie)  be  obtained  immediately,  so  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  English  to  join  us  in  a  sortie  upon 
the  rebels :  we  are  convinced  that  in  acting  thus 
we  should  repulse  them  definitively,  and  that 
they  would  never  attack  us  again.  The  English, 
however,  formally  refused  to  join  us  in  the  ex- 
pedition, which  we  could  not  undertake  of  our 
own  accord,  unfortunately,  without  the  help  of 
our  allies." 

A  reply  was,  however,  sent  to  the  French  and 
British  ultimatum;  and  in  a  letter  from  the 
Chung  Wang,  addressed  to  the  various  consuls  at 
Shanghai,  occur  the  following  paragraphs.  The 
date,  "  Tae-piug-Teen-kwo,  10th  year,  7th  moon, 
and  12th  day,"  corresponds  in  the  rebel  calendar 
to  the  21st  of  August : — 

"Le,  the  Loyal  Prince  of  the  Heavenly 
Dynasty,  &c,  addresses  this  communication  to 
you,  the  honourable  Consuls  of  Great  Britain, 
United  States  of  America,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries. 

"  That  good  faith  must  bo  kept  is  the  principle 
which  guides  our  dynasty  in  its  friendly  relations 
with  other  peoples ;  but  deceitful  forgetfulness  of 
previous  arrangements  is  the  real  cause  of  foreign 
nations  having  committed  a  wron<jf. 

"The  French  have  violated  their  faith,  and 
broken  the  peace  between  us.  Since  they  have, 
in  advance,  acted  thus  contrary  to  reason,  if  they 
henceforth  remain  fixed  at  Shanghai  to  cany  on 
their  mercantile  busiuess,  they  may  so  manage. 
But  if  they  again  come  into  our  territory  to 
trade,  or  pass  into  our  boundaries,  I,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  may,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity, 
bear  with  their  presence,  and  refrain  from  reckon- 
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ing  with  them  on  the  past.  Our  forces  and 
officers,  however,  who  have  now  been  subjected 
to  their  deceit,  must  all  be  filled  witbtindignation 
and  desirous  of  revenge ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  not  again  be  permitted,  at  their 
convenience,  to  repair  to  our  territory. 

"On  coming  to  Soochow  I  had" the  general 
command  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  officers, 
and  several  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers — a  brave 
army  which  has  power  to  put  down  all  opposi- 
tions, and  whose  power  is  strong  as  the  hills.  If 
we  had  the  intention  of  attacking  Shanghai,  then 
what  city  have  they  not  subdued  ?  What  place 
have  they  not  stormed  ? 

"  I  have,  however,  taken  into  consideration  that 
you  and  we  alike  worship  Jesus,  and  that,  after 
all,  there  exists  between  us  the  relationship  of  a 
common  basis  and  common  doctrines.  Moreover, 
I  came  to  Shanghai  to  make  a  treaty,  in  order  to 
see  us  connected  together  by  trade  and  commerce. 
I  did  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  with 
you.  Had  I  at  once  commenced  to  attack  the 
city  and  kill  people,  that  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  members  of  one  family  fighting 
amongst  themselves,  which  would  have  caused 
the  imps  to  ridicule  us. 

"  Further,  among  the  people  of  foreign  nations 
at  Shanghai  there  must  be  varieties  in  capacity 
and  disposition  ;  there  must  be  men  of  sense,  who 
know  tte  principles  of  right,  and  are  well  aware 
of  what  is  advantageous  and  what  injurious. 
They  cannot  all  covet  the  money  of  the  impish 
dynasty,  and  forget  the  general  trading  interests 
in  this  country. 

"Hence  I  shall  for  the  present  repress  this 
day's  indignation,  and  charitably  open  a  path  by 
which  to  alter  our  present  positions  towards  each 
other.  I  am  extremely  apprehensive  that  if  my 
soldiers  were  to  take "  Shanghai,  they  would  not 
be  able-  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  without  grounds  to  come 
before  Jesus  the  Heavenly  Elder  Brother.  Out 
of  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety  on  your  behalf,  I  am 
constrained  to  make  an  earnest  statement  to  you, 
foreign  nations,  as  to  what  is  wisdom  and  what 
folly  in  these  affairs ;  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
advantages  and  injury  of  the  different  courses  open 
to  you,  I  beg  you,  foreign  nations,  again  carefully 
to  consider  what  course  would  be  gainful,  what  a 
losing  one. 

"Should  any  of  your  honourable  nations  regret 
what  has  occurred,  and  hold  friendly  relations 
with  our  State  to  be  best,  they  need  have  no  ap- 
prehensions in  coming  to  consult  with  me.  I 
treat  people  according  to  right  principles,  and 
will  certainly  not  subject  them  to  any  indignities. 
Should,  however,  you,  honourable  nations,  still 
continue  to  be  deluded  by  the  imps,  follow  their 
lead  in  all  things,  without  reflecting  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  you,  you  must  not  blame  me  if 
hereafter  you  find  it  difficult  to  pass  along  the 
channels  of  commerce,  and  if  there  is  no  outlet  for 
native  produce. 

" 1  have  to  beg  all  you,  honourable  nations,  to 
Again  and  again  weigh  in  your  minds  the  circum- 
stances :  and  now  write  this  special  communica- 
tion, aud  trust  you  will  favour  me  with  a  reply. 
J  bejr  to  make  inquiries  after  your  health. 

41  Tap-ping- !\  fu-kwo,  10;h  year,  7th  moon,  and 
12th  day. 

(True  tiaDslation.) 
«  Joen  A-  T.  Msadows,  Interpreter." 


The  Kwangsi  leader,  when  he  wrae 
these  documents,  was  probably  conversant 
with  the  occurrences  at  Shanghai  in  1854, 
when  the  rebels  then  in  possession  of  tk 
town  were  assailed  by  the  French,  whib 
the  British  refused  to  join  that  attaek. 
He  may  have  also  been  acquainted  witi 
the  proposals  of  the  French  to  attack  hi 
forces  in  July  and  August  last  in  the 
field,  and  their  rejection  by  the  Brinst 
officers.  He  must  have  been  informed 
also,  that  the  destruction  of  one  suburb 
of  Shanghai,  mercilessly  burned  by  the 
French  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
a  town  which  they  plundered,  was  not  an 
offence  wherein  the  British  soldiers  par- 
ticipated. Other  reasons  may  have  af- 
fected the  style  adopted  by  the  Chief  in 
the  different  documents  ;  but  his  letter 
to  the  British  commander  and  consul,  is 
a  mournful,  and  to  us  a  painful  rebuke  of 
the  slaughter  of  men  who  came  as  oar 
friends,  and  were  cut  down  by  our  Arm- 
strong guns.  The  Shanghai  crime  has 
vet  to  be  investigated,  and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  persons  chargeable  with 
this  guilt  will  not  hear  of  its  discussion 
at  an  early  date  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  The  French  professed  to 
defend  Shanghai,  but  how  was  tk' 
defence  conducted?  The  Chma  Md 
6ays : — 

"Mr.  Mills  resides  is  one  of  the  mission  homes 
near  south  gate,  and  soon  after  noon  on  Satanfc? 
last,  whilst  preparing  to  move  to  the  forage 
settlement,  he  suddenly  found  his  house  &> 
rounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  men,  whom  he  a* 
first  mistook  for  Imperialist  soldiers,  but  sate- 
quently  discovered  to  be  veritable  lcmg-kabw 
rebels.    Their  leader,  an  exceedingly  bright,  in- 
telligent-looking man,  dressed  in  satin,  and  wear- 
ing on  his  arm  three'  bracelets,  one  of  jade  donft 
another  of  gold,  and  the  third  of  silver,  eartsw 
into    conversation    with  Mr.  Mills,  asked  hm 
whether  he  worshipped  the  Heavenly  Ruler,  •» 
on  being  satisfied  on  this  point,  promised  that  *■* 
men  should  not  molest  him  nor  injure  any  of  t* 
missionary  houses  or  property,  and  then  posted*? 
a  notice  to  that  effect,  telling  his  foUowen,  'Tte 
man  also  worships  Jesus ;  you  are  to  esteem  hm 
as  a  brother.'    The  chief  dismounted  from  Jus 
horse  and  entered  Mr.  Mills'  house,  and  trei^ 
his  forced  host  with  marked  courtesy  and  mesa- 
lines**    On  being  shown  a  New  Testament  w 
some  Christian  tracts,  he  made  the  remark  u* 
he  did  not  understand  these  things  verj  we^ 
Some  of  the  rebels  were  anxious  to  obtain  pos*** 
sion  of  the  house  in  order  to  plant  guns  on  it,  W 
on  Mr.  Mills  appealing  to  the  chief  the  pnrp* 
was  abandoned:.    During  the  colloquy  the  reb* 
Lad  been  discovered  from  the  wall,  ana  on  letfg? 
the  missionary  house  they  were  fired  on.  *l 
Mills  and  some  friends,  including  a  nnsH^I 
lady,  then  thottgbt  it  Uao  to  <»njem»« 
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speed  to  safer  quarters.  En  route  for  the  settle- 
ment they  passed  through  the  Eastern  suburb, 
which,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  in 
possession  of  numerous  straggling  bodies  of  rebels 
up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  French  quarter. 
TTie  missionary  party  received,  however,  no  mo- 
lestation in  their  flight  '  We  also  worship  the 
Heavenly  Ruler,'  being  found  quite  a  sufficient 
password.  Mr.  Mills  describes  the  main  body  of 
rebels  as  desperate-looking  fellows,  badly  clad 
and  armed,  but  rendering  implicit  obedience  to 
their  leaders.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  paper 
posted  on  the  missionary  premises  was  strictly 
nonoured ;  it  is  found  that  no  injury  has  been 
done  to  house  or  property." 

The  name  of  this  missionary  is  differ- 
ently spelt  in  different  papers.     He  is, 
we  believe,  a  son  of  Mr.  W.  Milne,  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  one  of 
the    early   missionaries   to  China.      The 
son  pursues  his  father's  steps,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
By  his  circumstances  and  position  he  is 
familiarly   acquainted   with  the  Chinese 
character;  and  he  is  a  remarkably  shrewd 
man,  not  likely  to  become  the  victim  of 
any    imposition.      He   writes    that    the 
suburb  was  burned  by  the  French,  and 
that  their   soldiers  committed  the  most 
brutal  offences  towards  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  neither  Imperialists  nor  Revo- 
lutionists, but  persons  who  desired  to  pur- 
sue their  business  in  peace.   Not  only  did 
the  French  plunder  the  place  and  add 
personal  offences  to  stealing,  but  British 
clerks  and  merchants  are  charged,  not  by 
Mr.   Milne,  but  by  others,  with  the  re- 
ceipt   of   plunder;    and    one   individual 
charges  himself  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
published  in  this  country  with  participa- 
tion in  that  guilt.     The  opinions  of  the 
missionaries  in  China  on  the  defence  of 
Shanghai,  will  yet  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished; but  the  following  extract  is  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cnrstairs,  a  young 
missionary  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh, 
for  he  only  left  its  University  a  few  years 
since;    and  was  distinguished   there   for 
many  good   qualities.      He  preferred  a 
hard  life  in  China  to  prospects  of  useful- 
ness at  home,  and  yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  assuming  too 
favourable  views  of  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion.    He   asks  for  the  movers  in  that 
work  only  such  justice  as  we  give  to  the 
political  reformer  in  Europe  who  wants 
to  solder  together  disunited  provinces. 
m  These  things,  along  with  ihe  invitation  to  mis- 
sionaries, sent  by  two  of  their  kings,  and  many 


other  proofs  of  their  friendliness  to  foreigners,  had 
raised  great  hopes,  which  have  received  a  painful 
check  by  the  news  of  the  sad  collision  at  Shanghai 
between  them  and  the  allied  forces.  By  the  time 
this  reaches  you,  you  will  probably  have  later 
news;  my  remarks  applv  only  to  the  state  ot 
matters  up  to  August  2d,  our  latest  date.  But 
the  policy  indicated  by  that  hostile  collision,  and 
by  the  contemptuous  bearing  of  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries towards  the  Tai-pings,  seems  to  augur  a 
course  of  active  hostility  towards  them.  They 
still  desire  to  be  friendly  towards  us.  They  have 
abundantly  proved  this  by  their  words  and  their 
actions.  One  of  the  last  items  of  news  was  that 
they  still  contrived  to  convey  proclamations  into 
Shanghai  announcing  their  friendliness  to 
foreigners,  and  that  some  catight  in  this  pacific 
action  were  slain  by  the  French  soldiers.  We 
have  treated  them  as  robbers,  as  pirates ;  the  re- 
spectful communications  from  the  sovereign  rulers 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  have  been  returned  un- 
opened by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  the  messeri- 
gers  beheaded  by  the  Imperialists,  who  could  not 
hold  the  city  an  hour  but  for  our  protection.  I 
would  seek,  through  you,  to  call  on  all  who  value 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  call  on  our  Govern- 
ment to  follow  a  policy  of  non-intervention  be- 
tween Imperialists  and  insurgents.  Can  that  be 
bad  for  Asia  which  is  good  for  Europe  ?  Shall 
we  applaud  the  Tuscan  who  bursts  the  chain  of 
an  alien  tyrant,  and  the  Sicilian  who  disowns 
allegiance  to  a  less  alien  oppressor  j  and  shall  we 
interfere  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  Tartar  on  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China?  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  we  only  protect  our  own  commerce.  The 
repulse  from  Snanghai  weakens  the  force  and  the 
prestige  of  the  Tai-pings;  and  while  we  hold  that 
city  we  shelter  Imperial  soldiers  and  mandarins, 
who  will  make  it  toe  base  of  operations  to  endea- 
vour the  recovery  of  what  they  have  lost.  Nay, 
more  ;  we  deprivo  the  Tai-pings  of  their  only  good 
outlet  for  trade  and  inlet  for  the  instruments  of 
war,  which  the  Imperialists  obtain  easilv.  Sar- 
dinia without  Genoa,  Tuscany  without  foghorn, 
Egypt  without  Alexandria,  or  rather  with  these 
ports  in  an  enemy's  hand — such  is  tho  Tai-ping 
kingdom  without  Shanghai.  Y<  t,  again,  what- 
ever trade  may  renin  in,  v  e  actually  assist  our  own 
encm'es  to  obtain  the  customs.  We  h;ive  forbid 
our  subjects  to  assist  in  collecting  tho  dues  for 
the  Government  of  China;  and  those  who  had 
been  so  acting  have  had  to  resign,  under  a  warn- 
ing (it  is  said)  that  it  would  now  be  treasonable 
to  collect  dues  for  a  State  with  which  we  are  at 
war ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  .*hed  the  blood 
of  our  countrymen  to  preserve  to  our  enemies  that 
very  city  where  the  mo«£  valuable  customs  have 
been  levied. 

We  much  fear  that  the  French  wish  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  insurgents  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Itoniish  Church  and  the  spread  of  French  influ- 
ence. Oh  !  may  British  power  never  be  prostituted 
to  such  purposes ! 

Non-intervention  implies  that  where  the  Tai- 
pings  have  established  their  sway  and  come  in 
contact  with  places  accessible  to  us,  we  recognise 
them  as  sovereigns  de  factot  as  indeed  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  while  we  are  at  war  with  the 
Cabinet  of  Pekin ;  and  after  we  obtain  peace  we 
may  equally  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
independent  Court  of  Nankin,  which,  for  now 
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about  ten  years,  has  kept  up  its  independence, 
which  numbers  its  subjects  (as  far  as  we  can 
learn)  by  tens  of  millions ;  which  seems  capable 
of  developing  an  abundant  trade  in  tea,  silks,  &c. ; 
and  which  possesses,  to  a  large  extent,  community 
of  faith  with  ourselves — acknowledging,  at  least, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  supreme  rule 
of  faith. 

The  errors  which  remain  in  their  creed  and 
worship  are  not  wonderful  in  those  who  have 
obtained  so  little  light  to  illumine  the  darkness  of 
ages.  Let  us  pray  earnestly  to  the  God  of  all 
grace  that  our  relations  to  the  new  Tai-ping  king- 
dom may  be  such  that  our  more  abundant  light 
may  have  that  free  entrance  among  them  which 
they  themselves  desire,  so  that  all  the  darkness 
may  soon  be  dispelled. 

Cabbtairs  Douglas. 

Another  letter  by  Mr.  Swainson,  also 
a  young  Scotchman,  employed  by  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same 
mission,  has  been  also  published.  The 
writer  urges  the  injustice  of  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  insurgents,  and 
states  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that 
the  movement  has  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
sincere  revolution  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  a  great  political  reform. 
We  could  adduce  other  evidence,  if  tes- 
timony, however  profuse,  could  be  better 
than  the  declaration  of  principles,  which 
we  have  either  abridged  or  quoted.  Chris- 
tian neutrality  is  a  favourable  phrase  of 
our  statesmen  concerning  India— all  that 
is  required  from  them  now  respecting 
China  is  neutrality — an  honest  and  strict 
neutrality,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
alike  on  political  and  religious  grounds. 

The  subjects  of  a  constitutional  country 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  Go- 
vernment. They  cannot  profess  to  be 
clear  from  national  iniquities  unless  they 
protest  against  them.  In  this  case,  our 
imperial  and  mercantile  interests  are 
closely  involved  in  the  discharge  of  our 
political  and  religious  duties.  Duty  some- 
times needs  a  little  sacrifice  of  self  and 
selfish  interests  and  notions.  Here  it 
asks  only  foresight  for  ourselves,  and 
justice  to  ourselves  in  being  just  to  others. 
All  these  documents  which  we  have 
copied  or  used,  have  been  in  this  country 
since  the  commencement  of  November, 
with  the  exception  of  the  correspondence. 
In  the  newspaper  press  the  Chinese  revo- 
lutionists have  few  active  friends,  because 
they  are  new  men.  Thus  the  greatest 
moral  marvel  of  our  own,  or  of  any  age, 
is  almost  unknown  in  Britain.  One  morn- 
ing paper  is  distinguished  by  its  opposi- 


tion to  the  ,  allied  wars  against  the  Em- 
peror of  China  on  "humane  principles f 
and  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  opium 
trade.  The  latter  cause  of  its  fervency 
may  have  an  adequate  foundation,  but  in 
the  interest  of  our  common  humanity  it 
were  well  if  all  men  would  join  for  our 
liberation  from  the  disgrace  of  having  a 
"  red"  Imperialist  on  one  of  the  thrones 
of  the  world.  The  crimes,  the  tortures 
committed  with  the  approval  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Pekin  dynasty,  surpass  by 
a  hundred  fold,  all  that  the  Bourbon  of 
Naples — now  dead — ever  accomplished; 
although  the  son  suffers  now  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Europe  for  the  father's  guilt 
May  we  hope  that  the  cause  of  Tai-ping- 
wang — not  yet  apparently  stained  by 
needless  bloodshed,  will  find  friends  among 
the  philanthropists,  who  have  not  been 
turned  by  a  hundred  thousand  headless 
trunks  from  their  esteem  for  Commis- 
sioner Lin ;  who  was  certainly  not  a 
much  more  cruel  person  than  the  King  of 
Dahomey  ? 

We  have  in  China  a  cause,  and  a  great 
cause,  with  leaders  in  whose  motives  and 
principles  we  can  sympathise.     By  all  tk 
hopes  that  cheer  the  mind  of  every  real 
Christian  for  the  emancipation  of  nations 
from  the  thraldom  of  heathenism,  or  a 
false  worship  of  any  name  and  title,  we 
are  called  on  to  give  such  aid  to  these 
revolutionists   as   may  consist  with  tie 
laws  of  nations;  but  opposition  to  them  is 
disgrace  to  our  political  system,  and  dis- 
honour to  our  religious  faith.     In  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  occurred  the  British 
people    cannot   be   innocent   and  silent 
They  can  memorialize  the  Government 
through  congregations  and  municipalities. 
Any  man  may  correspond  with  nia  own 
representative,  or  with  the  Premier  who 
represents  us  all.    The  worst  foe  to  the 
right  in  our  emergency  is  doing  nothing. 
Two  causes  should  stir  us  up  to  activity. 
First,  a  Christian  power  dare  not  oppose 
itself  to  a   Christian  development  in  a 
heathen  land.     The  men  whom  our  repre- 
sentatives have  slaughtered  were  not  "in- 
telligent"   Christians,  perhaps,  but  they 
begged  more  light  from  us  and  we  replied 
with  artillery.    They  sought  more  Bibles, 
we  eave  them  shells.     They  inquired  for 
teachers,  our  servants- taught  them  prac- 
tically how  to  die.     Yet  tney  affordea  w 
proofs  of  insincerity  in  their  new  faith. 
May  they  not  have  been  among  the  great 
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Master's  "little  ones,"  whom  it  is  not 
"  safe"  to  oppress  ? 

Next,  we  are  proud  of  our  political  creed 
and  our  sacrifices  for  political  liberty;  but 
is  it  the  wind  or  the  sky  that  changes  in 
a  voyage  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  all 
our  professions  here  should  there  be  turned 
into  a  burning  and  mean  lie  against  free- 
dom and  men  struggling  to  be  free.  The 
opinion  of  our  people  on  either  subject  is 
not  disputable,  but  their  ignorance  is  the 
hope  of  heathenism,  of  selfish  principles, 
and  of  tyranny — a  hope  that  may  be  dis- 


pelled ere  again  it  be  too  late.  If  the 
revolutionists  were  told  that  Shanghai 
should  not  be  defended  by  European  ar- 
tillery and  soldiers;  that  protection  for 
property  was  our  only  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Chinese  sea-ports  ;  that  we  were 
ready  to  deal  with  them;  to  sell  them 
what  they  want  in  exchange  for  what  we 
wish,  one-half  of  China  would  be  free,  and 
a  Christian  land  governed  with  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth, 
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The  antiquity  of  the  City  of  London  is  unde- 
niable. It  was  a  place  of  some  note  from  the 
date  of  the  earlier  historic  records.  A  collec- 
tion of  houses,  not  perhaps  magnificent,  stood 
on  the  little  hills  above  the  Thames,  near  the 
Fleet  river  and  on  both  the  banks  of  Wall- 
brook,  when  the  Eomans,  after  invading  the 
island,  forced  their  way  through  Kent  into 
Surrey,  and  probably  crossed  into  Middlesex. 
This  town  or  village  had  been  the  capital  city 
of  a  powerful  British  prince,  more  than  equi- 
valent to  any  of  the  towns  visited  by  Dr. 
Xivingstone  in  his  remarkable  tour  through 
the  central  regions  of  Africa,  and  we  trust 
that  it  was  a  more  moral  city  than  the  metro- 
polis of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  Our  ances- 
tors should  have  more  credit  for  civilisation 
than  is  given  to  them  by  the  historians  of 
their  invaders.  Roman  writers  were  not 
interested  in  producing  the  character  of  the 
nations  whom  their  soldiers  conquered,  in  very 
bright  colours,  and  their  testimony  should  be 
carefully  investigated  with  the  light  of  such 
incidental  circumstances  as  a  writer  lets  out 
occasionally,  without  considering  the  results. 
The  Britons  who  resisted  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans  were  a  numerous  people,  for  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  brought  numerous 
armies  into  the  field,  or  given  their  antago- 
nists so  much  trouble  as  these  Eomans  expe- 
rienced in  beating  them.  The  natives  of  the 
islands  then  possessed  good  arms,  but  the 
buckler,  spear,  and  sword  imply  a  certain  de- 
gree of  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
Chariots  of  war,  formidably  accoutred,  were 
common  among  them,  and  the  existence  of 
these  implements  infer  workmen  and  their 
manufacture.  Scythes  for  their  chariot  poles 
implied  the  erection  of  forges,  and  the  train- 


ing of  blacksmiths  and  cutlers.  Therefore, 
the  Britons  of  the  Roman  period  may  have 
appeared  barbarians  to  the  polished  Italians, 
but  we  need  not  think  of  them  as  savages, 
precisely  resembling,  in  all  but  colour,  some 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  friends.  "We  know  that 
they  had  mines  and  iron-works,  and  they 
must  have  had  artisans  in  wood,  and  they  had 
some  agricultural  knowledge,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  great  numbers. 
London,  in  their  time,  may  have  been  a  plea- 
sant place,  and  an  important  town. 

Whittington  and  his  cat  are  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  last  generation  of  boys  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday.  We 
sympathised  deeply  with  Whittington,  loved 
his  cat,  regretted  its  sale  to  foreign  parts, 
and  yet  rejoiced  in  the  good  mayor's  success 
in  life  thereby,  ere  ever  we  had  been  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  Bow  bells — while 
yet  we  thought  that  the  streets  of  London 
might  be  paved  with  gold — while  still  we  un- 
derstood Threadneedle-street  to  be  in  some 
manner  connected  with  the  production  of 
garments — and  long  ere  we  rested  by  Whit- 
tington's  stone  in  climbing  the  pleasant  hill  to 
Highgate.  In  after  years  we  passed  some 
time  occasionally  in  premises  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  which  the  present  owners  say  was  once 
the  mansion  of  the  same  Mayor  Whittington. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  old  and  strange 
houses  that  exist  almost  unobserved  in  Lon- 
don. Its  apartments  had  been  magnificent 
in  size  and  gorgeous  in  their  furniture.  Its 
wide  stair-cases  have  evidence  of  an  outlay 
in  their  construction  which  even  now  would 
be  considered  extravagant.  Only  a  Goth  of 
the  imaginary  or  novelist's  character — for  the 
real  human  non-mythical  Goth  was  a  gentle- 
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man — could  bare  whitewashed  the  walls,  for 
they  are  decorated   by  paintings,   and  the 
artists  had  rendered  them  immoveable.     The 
paintings  were  not  hung  upon  but  done  on  the 
walls.  The  rooms  had  been  used  as  counting 
offices,  and  the  walls  had  become  so  dingy 
that  a  little  perseverance  in   rubbing  was 
necessary  to  discover  all  the  labour  hid  in 
their  dust.  A  large  fountain  scattered  showers 
round  it  in  the  back  court,  which,  upon  a 
time,  formed  part  of  Mayor  AVhittington's 
garden  attached  to  his  town  house.     Even 
then   some  remains  of  gardening  hung  near 
the  place,  for  these  back  settlements  were 
occupied  by  a  manufacturer  of  British  jams, 
jellies,   pickles,   and  preserves ;  and   a  car- 
roty or  curranty,  and  undoubtedly  vegetable 
air    gathered   over   his   barrels    and   boxes. 
In   no   other  manner   could   any   fragment 
of   the    original    occupation,    and   uses    of 
the  back  court  be  traced.     From  all  these 
associations  with  Whittington,  his  cat,  and 
his  mayoralty,  we  were  glad,  at  heart,  to  open 
this  Liber  Albus  connected  with  his  respected 
name,  done  into  nineteenth  century  English, 
from  fifteenth  century  Latin  and  Anglo-Nor- 
man, seeing,  however  it  may  fare  with  Latin, 
that   Anglo-Norman   is  not  a  language    in 
which  the   moderns    generally  excel.      The 
Liber  Alius  exists  among  works  preserved  by 
the  corporation  of  London  during,  according 
to  Mr.  Riley,  a  period  of  seven  centuries. 
The  "  white-book"  itself  has  not  been  pre- 
served so  long,  for  its  compilation  dates  only 
in  1419,  when  Whittington,  twice  Mayor  of 
London,  was  completing  his  second  mayoralty. 
The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  work  being 
to  preserve  on  record  the  customs,  manners, 
and  privileges  of  the  city,  its  dates  and  refer- 
ences are  all  to  times  long  preceding  1419. 
By  and  bye  we  shall  see  how  much  earlier 
Mr.  Carpenter,  with  the    approval    of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  was   prepared  to  go. 
Carpenter,  we  are  told,  was  both  joiner  to  his 
customers  and  secretary  to  London.     In  the 
fanciful  language  of  the  period  he  subscribed 
himself  to  one  correspondent  as  Per  Fabrum, 
sive  Domijicem,   vcstrum,  Johannem,  ejvsdem 
urbis  Secretariwn  indir/nimmum.    So  while  be 
was  a  joiner  or  builder,  he  also  discharged 
certain  duties  as  the  most  unworthy  secretary 
of  the  city.     He  was  a  man  of  good  repute, 
who  drew  out  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Whittington  Almshouses,  and  became  one  of 
the  four  trustees  under  his  friend  Whitting- 
ton's  will.     The  reasons  assigned  by  John 
Carpenter  for  the  performance  of  this  work 
are  "  the  fallibility  of  human  memory  and  the 
shortness  of  life,"  that  "  do  not  allow  us  to 
gain  an  accurate   knowledge    of  everything 
that  deserves  remembrance,  even  though  the 
same  may  have  been  committed  to  writing, 


more  especially  if  it  has  been  so  committel 
without  order  or  arrangement."  "Farther,  h 
alleges  that  when  these  things  that  desert 
to  be  remembered  are  not  committed  to 
writing  they  are  still  more  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. Thence  rise  "  differences  and  dis- 
putes ,"  and  especially  *l  when,  as  not  imfre- 
quently  happens,  all  the  aged*  most  experi- 
enced, and  most  discreet  rulers  of  the  royal 
city  of  London  have  been  carried  off  at  the 
same  instant,  •  as  it  were,  by  pestilence, 
younger  persons  who  have  succeeded  them " 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  govern.  We  trust, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Carpenter's  statement, 
that  matters  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  re- 
presents, and  that  we  shall  never  see  the 
like ;  but  by  diverse  reasons,  of  which  these 
named  were  several,  he  was  forced  to  prepare 
this  abstract  of  the  customs  and  privileges 
prevailing  in  the  city  of  London,  which  wme 
four  and  a-half  centuries  thereafter  Mr.  Rilet 
has  been  induced  to  put  into  good  English. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  pawed 
since  Mr.  Carpenter  ceased  from  his  labours 
on  Liber  Albvs.  The  Londoners  of  his  day 
entertained  different  opinions  regarding  the 
age  and  origin  of  their  city  from  those  nor 
current  among  them.  Will  they  listen  to 
what  their  predecessors  thought  on  the 
subject? 

In  the  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  4052. 
and  before  Our  Lord'*  incarnation,  1200.  the  city  ttot 
in  now  called  "  London,"  founded  in  imitation  of  G*« 
Troy,  was  constructed  and  built  by  Kin? Brut,  the  fir* 
monarch  of  Britain,  being  at  first  (called)  "  NewTrcj," 
piid  afterward*  ,tTrmovant,"  of  which  foondat-oc, 
huildinj,  and  construction  the  river  Thame*  wis  the 
cause.  And  of  this  city  and  river  both  duke*,  mayors 
wardens,  sheriff*,  aldermen,  and  nobles  (citiren*)  Jj 
tbo  before  mentioned  city  have  heretofore  had  and !»«« 
the  governance. 

The  London  historians  of  that  period,  in 
claiming  a  descent  from  King  Brut  and  the 
Trojans,  also  incidentally  adopted  one  of  the* 
variations  in  chronology  that  would  distress 
Dr.  Cumming  and  those  other  and  modern 
interpreters   whose  works  he    renders  into 
popular  language  and  terms.     By  adopting 
the  Samaritan,  "or  some  other  unauthorised 
reckoning,   the    ancient    citizens   made  oui 
A.D.  1  to  be  A.M.  5233,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary supposition  that  A.D.  1  is  A3L  4004* 
A  large  difference  in   time  exists  there-* 
difference  extending  to  1229  years— but  we 
cannot  consider  the  record  in  Liher  Attn* J® 
indisputable  authority  on  the  point.    Tw 
claim  for  London  of  descent  from  Troy,  Pf 
King  Brut,  is  made  in  another  part  of  tw 
volume.     Our  preceding  extract  k  ft°mJ*j¥ 
427.    At  page  54  a  passage  appears,  act- 
ing to  the  translator,  to  be  written  i»aj*7? 
hand,  and  therefore  an  interpolation.  fti» 
doea  not  in  reality  hare  a  particular  bearing 
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on  the  matter  following  after  or  going  before, 
but  seems  to  have  been  inserted  by  some 
modern  writer  from  a  wish  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  city.     He  says : — 

Among  the  noble  cities  of  the  world  which  fame  has 
rendered  illustrious,  the  city  of  London  is  the  one  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  realm  of  England,  which  diffuses  far 
and  wide  the  celebrity  of  its  name.  It  is  happy  in  the 
Christian  religion,  in  its  liberties  fo  well  deserved,  and 
in  its  foundation  at  a  most  ancient  date.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles,  it  is  much  older  than  the  City 
of  Rome;  for,  springing  from  the  same  more  ancient 
Trojans,  London  was  founded  by  Brut,  in  imitation  of 
great  Troy,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Remus  and 
Rom  ill  us;  whence  it  is  that,  even  to  this  day,  it  pos- 
sesses the  liberties,  rights,  and  customs  of  that  ancient 
city,  Troy,  and  enjoys  its  institutions.  For  it  has  its 
senatorial  rank  as  well  as  its  minor  magistrates  ;  it  has 
also  its  annual  sheriffs,  as  a  substitute  for  consuls.  All 
persons,  too,  that  come  here,  of  whatever  condition 
they  may  be — whether  freemen  or  serfs— obtain  a  re. 
fuge  here,  as  well  as  protection  and  liberty.  Nearly 
all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  of  England  are  citi- 
zens, as  it  were,  and  denizens  of  this  city,  having  here 
celebrated  mansions  of  their  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  the  date  of  this 
addition,  but  it  may  be  a  hundred  years 
younger  than  other  parts  of  the  commentary  ; 
and  the  writer  is  not  so  explicit  as  his  prede- 
cessor concerning  the  age  of  King  Brut,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  London ;  but  he  claims  precedence 
for  the  latter  over  Rome,  and  he  carries  back 
the  institutions,  liberties,  and  rights  of  the 
citizens  to  the  example  and  period  of  Troy. 
The  mists  of  antiquity  hide  their  origin  in  the 
latter  and  celebrated  city,  for  .we  know 
neither  when  nor  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
At  the  date  of  the  writing  London  claimed 
to  give  asylum  to  persons  of  all  conditions, 
-whether  "  freemen  or  serfs,"  and  these  ex- 
pressions secure  for  the  interpolation  a  ma- 
ture age,  since  several  centuries  have  passed 
from  the  time  when  any  person  having  access 
to  the  City  records  would  have  distinguished 
**  freemen"  from  "  serfs,"  or  would  have 
deemed  that  classification  necessary.  The 
exact  extent  of  the  asylum  is  not  described 
at  that  passage,  and  gossips  or  busybodies 
might  insinuate  something  against  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  citizens  who  founded 
their  claim  to  give  asylum  upon  the  pattern 
of  Troy,  for  that  was  not  always  ex- 
ercised in  the  most  reputable  manner, 
or  for  justifiable  purposes.  "We  may, 
perhaps,  suppose  that  if  Helen  of  Greece 
had  not  fallen  into  that  mistake  which  has 
not  been  absolutely  unknown  among  her  de- 
scendants, no  London  would  have  ever  been 
founded  on  the  Thames.  London  illustrates, 
in  its  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants, 
how  great  events  from  trilling  causes  spring. 
Her  matrons  and  respectable  spinsters  cannot 
be  extremely  gratified  by  this  long  pedigree, 
ending  in  the  production  of  the  elopement  of 
Helen  with  Paris  as  the  cause  and  reason  of 


their  existence  in  Middlesex   and    Surrey. 
True  enough  it  is  that  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  1419, 
like  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  others,  do 
not  supply  any  clear  proof  that  King  Brut 
was  the  elder  son  of  Helen  and  Paris ;  but 
we  have  no  greater  doubt  on  that  point  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  legend,  which  we  may 
dismiss  with  the  remark  that  the  Scotch,  who 
are  blamed  for  the  assumption  of  long  pedi- 
grees, went  farther  back  than  the  authorities 
of  London,  to  a  very  reputable  and  respect- 
able lady,  however — namely,  that  Pharaoh's 
daughter  who  rescued  Moses  from  the  Kile, 
— a  vestal  virgin,  who  was  a  married  woman, 
according  to  the  last  researches  among  the 
hieroglyphics  and  pyramids  of  which  wehave 
read  results.      The  searcher  identifies  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  with  the  heiress  oi  the 
King  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  compelled  her  to 
marry  his  ward ;  an  infant,  and  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Lower  Egypt.     By  this  stroke  of 
policy  the  King  of  Upper  Egypt  provided  for 
his  daughter  in  her  capacity  of  Queen  the  ab- 
solute rule  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  guardian  of 
her  own  husband,  the  infant.     We  are  to 
understand  that  the  Pharaoh,  who  ordered 
the  ^destruction  of  all  the   Hebrews'   male 
children,  died  near  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  but 
the  cruel  edict  was  not  repealed  when  the 
lady,  having  just  married  his  son  and  infant, 
found  the  boy  in  the  basket  of  reeds  among 
the  bulrushes  and  papier  plants  of  her  native 
river.     It  is  further  supposed  that,  her  atten- 
tion having  been  directed  to  this  cruelty  by 
the  exhibition  she  had  witnessed,  in  addition 
to  the  adoption  of  Moses,  she  repealed  the 
order  that  had  been  issued  by  her  father-in- 
law.     By   this   means   the    Hebrews   were 
allowed  to  increase  and  multiply.     Before  her 
bov  husband  reached  manhood  the  queen  was 
a  lady  of  advanced  years,  and  they  had  no 
children,   although    the    two    E^vpts    were 
united  tinder  their  sway.     Adoption  in  the 
East  was  always  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  in  the  West,  as  we  have  had  recent  rea- 
sons for  knowing,  since  Nana  Sahib's  insur- 
rection originated  in  the  determination  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  not  to   pay  the 
pension,  or  recognise  the  rights  claimed  by 
that  chief,  per  adoption  by  his  predecessor 
and   relative.      Moses  was  entitled   to   the 
crown  of  Egypt  in  consequence  of  his  adop- 
tion by  Pharaoh's  daughter — the  queen  of  all 
the  land.     In  the  11th  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  we  learn  why  Moses  "  re- 
fused to  be    called  the    son   of   Pharaoh's 
daughter."    That  occurred,  according  to  the 
interpreter  of  the  hieroglyphics,  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  distant  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt,  who,  on  the  refusal  of  Moses  to  re- 
cognise the  queen's  choice,  became  Pharaoh 
by  hereditary  right.     According  to   the  old 
Scotch  tradition,  this  new  Pharaoh  did  not 
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regard  that  lady  the  queen,  or,  probably,  the 
queen  dowager  then,  with  any  favour,  on 
account  of  her  efforts  to  place  an  alien  He- 
brew on  his  throne.  We  could  assume  from 
the  course  of  human  nature  that  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  married  in  his  infancy  to  another 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  might  neither  have  liked 
the  lady,  nor  ner  son  by  adoption,  when  he 
reached  years  of  discretion,  if  neither  the 
Scripture  nor  the  interpreter  of  hieroglyphics 
had  afforded  any  reason  to  dispute  the  pro- 
bability ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphics 
aganst  that  view.  The  hieroglyphics  afford 
reason  to  believe  that  he  died  before  his  wife, 
although  she  was  his  senior  by  many  years.  The 
Scotch  traditionists  allege  that  the  mother  of 
Moses  by  adoption,  fled  the  laud  whenhe  became 
a  political  refugee  in  Midian,  and  she  arrived 
with  a  few  friends  in  Ireland,  but,  passing 
over  that  island,  lived  for  a  time  and  ulti- 
mately died  in  Scotland,  having  conveyed  her 
name  to  those  friends  who  accompanied  her 
in  this  exile,  or  who  adopted  it  in  their  affec- 
tion for  her  memory,  and  from  whom  tho 
aboriginal  Scots  are  descended.  As  for  Moses 
no  necessity  existed  for  his  refusal  of  the 
crown  of  Egypt  from  his  natural  desire  to 
liberate  his  people,  the  Hebrews,  for  power 
would  have  given  him  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  purpose;  but  some  idolatrous 
observances  may  nave  been  associated  with 
the  coronation  and  with  the  throne ;  yet  he 
married  without  hesitation  a  daughter  of  the 
Prince  or  Priest — our  marginal  reading  is 
"  prince" — of  Midian,  exactly  as  Joseph  had 
married  Asenath,  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
Priest  of  On,  in  Egypt.  The  interpreter  of 
the  hieroglyphics  gives  proper  names  to  all 
these  personages,  and  he  says  that  this  Pha- 
raoh, who,  by  the  self-denial  of  Moses,  be- 
came a  king,  was  the  rude  oppressor  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  perished  in 
the  Eed  Sea.  The  interpreter  proceeds  fur- 
ther to  inform  us  that  this  Pharaoh  is  the 
only  one  of  his  period  to  whom  the  Egyptians 
gave  not  the  honour  of  a  pyramidal  sepulchre, 
because  of  the  evils  that  they  suffered  under 
his  stubborn  sway.  Another  reason  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  as  his  body  was  lost  in 
the  Eed  Sea,  of  necessity  it  could  not  be  put 
into  a  tomb.  As  we  have  given,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  Young  England,  the  tracery  of 
their  history  up  to  Helen  of  Troy,  injustice 
to  Young  Scotland  we  have  sketched  their 
genealogy  back  to  the  Egyptians,  adding  that 
the  one  contains  as  much  truth  as  the  other ; 
and  that,  if  the  Scotch  lady  was  not  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two,  no  doubt  exists  that  she 
was  the  more  respectable.  Let  us  keep 
Minerva  in  the  north,  if,  peradventure,  we 
must  allow  Venus  to  the  south. 

"liber  Albus"  does    not  furnish    many 


legends  or  traditions,  but  is  a  matter-of-& 
book.  Its  author  claimed  for  the  city  all  the 
consideration  that  could  be  derived  from  Kkg 
Brut,  but  he  proceeded  to  particularise  fa 
customs  in  an  edifying  style.  The  Mayor  i 
London  had  for  a  long  period,  or  an  immemo- 
rial time,  been  an  officer  of  great  importaBce, 
for  he  was  chief  of  the  aldermen,  of  whom  w 
are  told  that  their  title  is  derived  from  their 
age  and  position  in  society — "  aide,"  in  Sana, 
meaning  "  old,"  and  "  alder"  is  our  word 
"  older,"  so  the  compound  title  means  «*  the 
older  man"  of  his  ward.  Mr.  Biley's  trans- 
lation of  this  passage,  at  page  29,  we  take  to 
be  a  little  free,  for  in  1419  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  London  Secretary  would  have  pro- 
nounced the  common  adjective  *'  aide,"  as  the 
Scotch  vernacular  has  it  still,  "  aukTandBGt 
"  old."  The  aldermen  were  also  in  ancient 
times  called  "  baronnes,"  and  the  aldermen  d 
London  were  interred  with  baronial  honours, 
when  a  person  appeared  at  the  grave  or  vault 
in  which  the  body  of  a  deceased  magistrate 
was  to  be  interred,  "  arrayed  in  the  armour 
of  the  deceased,  bearing  a  banner  in  his  hand, 
and  carrying  upon  him  his  shield,  helmet, 
and  the  rest  of  his  arms."  This  was  the 
custom  of  1350,  and  subsequent  years,  "but 
by  reason  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  changes 
of  the  aldermen,  and  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  pestilence,  this  ceremonial  in  London  gra- 
dually died  out  and  disappeared." 

Our  present  aldermen  would  not  exchange 
the  freedom  of  living  without  armour  for  the 
honour  of  being  buried  as  barons.  Armour 
would  not  even  suit  the  majority  of  them. 
For  some  generations  the  title  alderman  has 
implied  a  person  who  with  some  difficulty 
can  carry  himself  alone  without  an  encase- 
ment of  metal. 

Self-election  became  early  the  rule  of  the 
city,  for  the  mayor  required  to  be  taken 
from  the  aldermen ;  and  as  the  commoners  in- 
sisted on  their  rights  to  elect  only  one  person, 
the  superior  court  was  left  without  any  choice 
until  they  compelled  the  commons  to  return 
two  names,  and  they  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject by  inviting  only  their  friends  to  the 
election  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  28th  of  Od 
The  municipality  of  London  has  maintained 
its  form  without  much  change  for  nunr 
years ;  and  the  annual  processions  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer  at  Westminster  have  the  merit  of 
being  a  thousand  years  old,  if  not  three  thou- 
sand years  of  age,  as  claimed  by  the  friend* 
of  King  Brut.  The  custom  of  exacting  odr 
an  annual  service  from  a  mayor  originate 
six  hundred  years  since,  on  account  of  $? 
"  great  cost  and  expense  entailed  by  the  »» 
office  being  on  the  increase."  In  ion** 
times  some  mayors  remained  long  in  office,  * 
Henry  Fitz  Alwyne,  between  1189  and  1214 
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both  inclusive.  The  names  of  several  mayors 
who  continued  long  in  office  are  given,  but  be- 
fore "Whittington's  times  the  mayoralty  was, 
as  now,  held  by  the  year;  and  an  alderman 
who  had  passed  the  cnair  is  not  expected  to 
serve  the  city  in  that  capacity  again.  We 
assume  that  the  old  suffrages  of  the  citizens 
or  oommoners  were  greatly  contracted  at  the 
conquest,  and  in  these  records  frequent  refe- 
rence is  made  to  that  event  as  the  origin  of 
certain  customs  which  were  foreign,  we  fear, 
to  the  liberties  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon 
kings. 

The  wardmotes  of  London  were  another 
name  for  the  more  ancient  folkesmote  of  the 
Saxons.  They  comprised  all  the  "house- 
holders, as  well  as  all  hired  servants  dwelling 
in  the  ward,  either  freemen  or  non-freemen, 
and  all  absentees  from  the  meeting  were 
"  amerced  in  the  sum  of  four  pence,  at  the 
least."  At  this  meeting  all  the  local  officers 
were  chosen — and  that  was  not  a  little  work — 
for  the  ward  had  to  elect  its  "  scavagers"  who 
originally  superintended  the  importations 
from  foreign  parts ;  although,  by  some  mys- 
tery, the  cleansing  of  streets  was  tacked  to 
their  other  duties,  and  has  clung  to  them 
after  their  original  business  has  passed  away ; 
but  the  scavagers  were  the  origin  of  our  sca- 
vengers. The  wardmote  had  also  to  elect 
ale-connors,  of  whom  we  may  hear  more 
afterwards,  and  all  the  other  classes  of  offi- 
cers whose  business  was  to  superintend  every- 
body, and  provide  that  their  constituents 
were  all  kept  honest. 

At  these  wardmotes  all  persons  who  were 
not  free  of  the  city  were  put  upon  frank- 
pledge— a  bond,  into  which  six  or  more  per- 
sons entered,  for  their  mutual  good  behaviour. 
The  mode  of  exercising  the  franchise  was  not 
clearly  defined  in  these  days.    An  alderman 
was  to  be  elected  in  wardmote  by  the  free- 
men, and  he  was  to  be  the  nominee  of  "the 
greater  and  more  substantial  portion  among 
them."    Nobody  can  doubt  that  "  more  sub- 
stantial" was  interpolated  for  Norman  pur- 
poses among  the  original  Saxon  fanchises  and 
rights.    It  also  appears  that  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
reject  the  nominees  of  the  wardmote,  and  if 
that  body  declined  to  elect  another  person 
and  a  another  more  agreeable  representative 
to  the  superior  court,  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
elected  for  themselves.  Who  seeth  not  that  an 
innovation  must  have  been  made  at  the  Con- 
quest in  the  mode  of  election  when  the  free- 
men had  complete  control  over  their  represen- 
tatives ;  but  subsequently  the  latter  corrected 
the  wardmote  ? 

The  city  and  corporation  of  London  at  an 
early  period  claimed  the  conservatism  of  the 
river,  and  in  1127  Eichard  I.,  "  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul/*  and  "  for  the  salvation  of 


the  soul  of  his  father,"  and  *'  of  the  souls  of  his 
ancestors,"  as  also  for  "  the  common  advan- 
tage of  his  city  of  London,"  enacted  that  all 
kidels  that  were  in  Thames  should  be  removed, 
and  "  that  for  the  future  no  kidels  should  be 
placed  anywhere  in  Thames."     This  Eichard 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  kings, 
and  yet  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  man, 
whose  youth  passed  in  the  crusades.     On  his 
return,  he  was  imprisoned  treacherously  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria.  England  has  not  always 
been  at  peace  with  the  Austrians.  Even  at  that 
early  date  they  seized  the  chivalrous  Eichard 
C<jeur  d'Lion,  and  only  released  him  on  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom  of  150,000  merks,   a  large 
sum  eight  hundred  years  since ;  yet  the  Ger- 
mans who  accompanied  the  king  to  his  own 
country  expressed    their  conviction  that  if 
their  duke  had  been  acquainted  with   the 
riches  of  London,  he  would  have  sought  a 
greater  number  of  merks  in  exchange  for  the 
sovereign.    Eichard  did  not  long  survive  his 
enactment  against  kidels    on    the  Thames. 
Few  of  the  English  kings  passed  less  of  their 
time  in  England  than  Eichard,   and  none 
were  more  popular,  especially  with  the  Lon- 
doners, who  had  then,  as  now,  a  natural  sym- 
pathy with  a  brave  man  and  a  love  of  fair 
play — more  than  Eichard  always  received. 
Few  of  England's  kings  left  deeper  marks  on 
history  than  Eichard,  yet  he  died  in  his  forty- 
second  year.    Any  connection  between  the 
poor  king' 8  sins  and  the  kidels  of  the  Thames 
is  not  so  easily  seen  as  the  benefits  that  the 
city  of  London  may  have  secured  from  the  act, 
for  the  kidels  were  injurious  to  the  fair  fishe- 
ries of  the  streams,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, when  Eichard  was  dead,  his  brother 
John  renewed  the  act  against  them,  extending 
its  provisions  to  the  "  Medewaye,"  and  affixing 
a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  placing 
of  any  kidels  on  these  rivers.     Even  with 
these  acts,  however,  the  kidels  were  not  easily 
suppressed,  for  seventeen  years  after  the  date 
of  his  first  act  John  renewed  his  legislation 
against  these  matters  of  "  great  detriment  to 
the  city  of  London  and  the  whole  realm;" 
under  pain    of  excommunication    from  the 
Pope,  his  cardinals,  and  bishops.   The  fine  of 
ten  pounds  for  each  kidel  was  not,  however, 
forgotten ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  year 
1237,  the  authorities  of  London  determined 
to  vindicate  their  right  to  the  river  by  the 
strong  arm,  often  found  to  be  effective  in 
the  times. 

In  the  one-and-twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry,  son  of  King  John,  in  the  month  of  January, 
Andrew  Bokrrelle,  the  then  Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  other  chief  men  of  the  said  city,  were  given 
to  understand  that  many  kidels  were  laid  in  Thames 
and  Medewaye,  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  the  charters  by  his  said  lordship 
King  John  given  and  granted,  and  the  gTeat  charter  by 
his  aforesaid  lordship  King  John,  as  herebefore  stated, 
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made  and  confirmed.  Upon  heating  which,  the  said 
mayor  and  chief  men  of  the  said  city,  hy  common  in- 
tent and  consent  of  the  citizen?,  «eut  Jordan  de 
Coventre,  then  sheriff  of  t»«e  same  ciiy,  and  many 
others  with  him,  ormtd,  to  seize  those  kidels,  and  to 
bring  with  them  to  London  those  who  should  be  working 
at  such  kidel?.  Who,  accordingly  on  the  Saturday  next 
after  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  [6  January],  in  the 
year  ab  jve  mentioned,  found  thiity  kidels  beyond  Yen- 
lande,  towards  the  sea,  and  arresting  the  master-mari- 
ners thereof,  two  excepted,  brought  them  with  them 
into  London— namely,  four  master-mariners  of  Roches- 
ter, seven  master- tv.ariner*  of  the  liberty  of  the  Tem- 
ple' in  Strode,  three  master-mariners  of  Ciyve,  and 
other  fourteen  master-mariners—  all  which  eight-ami- 
twenty  mariners  aforesaid  were  sent  to  Newgate.  At 
length,  at  the  suit  of  the  friends  of  the  said  mari- 
ners, by  writ  of  his  said  lordship  the  king  nnto  the 
Mayor  and  other  chief  men  of  the  city  aforesaid 
directed,  they  were  bailed  until  the  next  arrival  near 
unto  London  ol  his  said  lordship  the  king. 

Afterwards,  his  said  lordship  the  king,  the  said 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  chief  men,  in  obedience  to  his 
precept  appearing  at  Kenyngtone,  caused  them  to  be 
asked  and  interrogated,  for  what  reason  or  for  what 
offence  the  mayor  and  chk'f  men  had  with  such  daring 
arrested  his  liegemen  aforesaid,  and  them  so  unjustly 
imorisoned.  Who,  making  answer  thereto,  said  that 
they  had  justly  arrested  and  imprisoued  them  tor  mani- 
fest cau«e*.  First,  because  that  they,  against  the 
honour  of  God,  and  to  the  great  detriment  ot  the  whole 
realm,  working  at  the  said  kidels,  were  found  to  be 
offenders  against  the  liberties  of  the  said  city,  and  in 
like  manner  misdoers  in  many  respects.  Secondly, 
because  that  they  acted  therein  against  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  crown.  Thirdly  [because  that  the  same 
was]  against  the  liberties  unto  the  city  of  London 
aforesaid,  as  already  stated  and  confirmed.  Fourthly, 
because  that  they  had  incurred  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication in  the  great  charter,  as  already  men- 
tioned, contained. 

The  citizens  were  enabled  to  make  good 
their  pleas,  and  the  master  mariners  lost  both 
their  kidels  and  their  time,  and  were  fined 
ten  pounds  sterling  each.  All  the  nets  of 
the  trespassers  were  burned  by  "judgment 
ot  the  hustings."  This  warning  did  not  turn 
the  ancient  poachers  on  the  river  from 
their  habits;  but  on  the  contrary,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  at  Lent,  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex "  caused  to  be  destroyed  all  the  wears" 
to  the  west  of  London  on  the  Thames ;  and 
at  Pentecost  the  sheriffs  destroyed  all  the 
wears  between  London  and  the  sea.  Perhaps 
the  poachers  may  have  considered  it  as  a 
judgment  for  this  destruction  that,  on  the 
10th  October  following,  "  the  water  of  the 
Thames  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  our  times."  These  times  are 
now  six  hundred  years  past,  for  this  flood  oc- 
curred in  1253.  It  is  curious  to  find  familiar 
names,  such  as  Bonar  and  Scott,  turning  up 
in  this  record. 

The  first  example  of  distinct  legislation  in 
the  Liber  AUms,  respecting  salmon  fishing,  is 
dated  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I. 
It  prohibited  fishing  in  the  "  Humbre,  Ouse, 
Trent,  Dun,  Eyre,  Derwent,  and  Werk,  from 
8th  September  to  the  11th  November,  and 
the  taking  of  the  fry  of  salmon  from  the 


middle  of  April  to  the  24th  June.  Tib 
enactment  was  made  in  1225.  London  shared 
the  calamities  that  befell  England  from  the 
ambition  of  the  first  and  the  incapacity  cf  tb 
second  Edward,  and  we  read  no  more  rf 
kidels,  until  the  first  year  of  Edward  IE, 
or  1327,  when  their  removal  was  again  or- 
dered, but  without  much  advantage,  for  intfe 
same  king's  reign,  both  in  1352  and  in  1373. 
other  enactments  were  passed  for  the  remorai 
of  all  impediments  and  stakes  from  the  rher, 
because  they  hindered  the  common  passage 
of  ships  and  boats.  The  last  statute  extended 
to  all  the  great  rivers  of  England,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  five  hundred  years 
since  the  court  and  parliament  of  Engiind 
were  desirous  of  extending  and  improving 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  h 
the  year  1390  an  act  was  passed  to  regukte 
the  close  period  for  salmon  fishing,  another 
in  1394 ;  and  in  1398,  "  gorces,  mills,  stabs, 
stankes,  and  kidels,"  were  denounced,  and  the 
upholding  of  them  placed  under  a  fine  of 
"  one  hundred  marks."  This  law,  like  other 
laws,  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  star 
the  practice  by  gorce  and  kidel,  by  stake  and 
stank,  for  in  1400  the  Commons  showed  Br 
their  petition  "  that  the  common  passage  of 
ships  and  boats  in  the  great  rivers  of  Ikigtand, 
and  also  meadows  and  pastures,  and  sovn 
lands,  adjoining  unto  the  said  rivers,  are 
greatly  molested,  beset,  wasted,  and  destroyed 
by  the  outrageous  heightening  and  straighten- 
ing of  gorces,  mills,  stanks,  stakes,  and  kidels, 
in  ancient  times  made  and  raised;"  there- 
fore the  execution  of  all  former  statutes  is 
ordered,  "  saving  always  the  reasonable  sub- 
sistence of  the  gorces,  mills,  stanks,  stakes, 
and  kidels" — so  that  what  was  formerly  an 
abuse  had  been  converted,  by  persererk; 
law-breakings  into  a  vested  right. 

Four  years  afterwards  the  same  matters 
came  once  more  under  review,  and  were  msM 
the  ground  of  another  statute,  because,  fcr 
reason  of  them  "  in  the  water  of  the  Thame*, 
and  in  other  great  rivers  of  the  realm,  tfce 
common  passage  of  ships  and  boats  is  im- 
peded, and  many  people  perish ;  and  also 
the  young  fish  is  destroyed,  and  against  reason 
wasted,  and  given  unto  swine  to  eat ;"  there- 
fore, "  the  king,  wishing  to  apply  due  remedj 
unto  the  mischiefs  aforesaid,  with  the  adrift 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  abc*;  mentioned 
and  at  the  prayer  of  the  said  Commons,"  or- 
dered commission  to  be  issued  to  certain  jus- 
tices to  inquire  into  them,  and  inflict  fines  it 
their  discretion,  from  which  they  were  to  be 
paid  for  their  own  labour  at  the  rate  of  &# 
shillings  per  day. 

The  friends  of  constitutional  principle* 
will  observe  that  the  king  enacted  laws  vj 
advice  of  the  Lords  in  answer  to  the  prajff  « 
the  said  Commons.    The  common  passaged 
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ships  and  boats  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  legislature.  The  number  of 
persons  who  perished  on  the  rivers  compelled 
the  Government,  at  a  period  when  lite  was 
cheap,  to  find  some  remedy.  Swine  were 
commonly  kept  by  the  poachers,  and  justices 
were  paid  by  a  salary  of  four  shillings  per 
day  out  of  the  fine  fund. 

We  have  a  record  of  a  casein  1407,  arising 
from  the  attempt  of  the  sub-conservator  of 
the  Thames  to  remove  a  number  of  these  ob- 
structions, whereon  many  persons  of  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  "  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  persons,"  "horribly,  by 
sound  raised  of  the  bells  of  the  churches/' 
"  in  guise  of  insurrection,"  "arrayed  to  make 
war,"  "  with  bows,  arrows,  and  swords,  buck- 
lers, clubs,  and  doors  and  windows  in  place 
of  shields,"  set  upon  the  said  sub-conservator, 
and  "  did  in  divers  boats,  filled  with  men  in 
arms,  him  to  the  town  of  Berkyng,  pursue." 
The  result  was  that  the  rioters,  having  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London, 
bad  their  nets  restored  for  use  unto  the  feast 
of  Easter,  under  engagement  that,  thereafter 
they  would  only  use  nets  "  according  to  the 
standard  of  London,"  "proved,  examined, 
and  sealed  by  the  mayor." 

Liber  Albus  contains  fewer  references  to 
Scotland  and  Scotch  affairs  than  from  the 
animosities  and  wars  between  the  two  coun- 
tries might  have  been  anticipated ;  but  Lon- 
don was  well  out  of  the  line  of  war,  and  a 
record  of  Newcastle,  Durham,  or  York — of 
Carlisle,  Lancaster,  or  Preston — would  con- 
tain more  references  to  that  subject.  The 
prevalence  of  Scotch  money  in  the  circulation 
of  London,  called  for  special  edicts  against 
its  use.  At  one  early  period  it  must  have 
been  very  common,  for  "  groats"  of  Scotland 
were  allowed  to  circulate  five  hundred  years 
ago  by  an  edict,  as  a  legal  tender  for  three- 
pence. We  assume,  therefore,  that,  when 
kings  permitted,  a  considerable  commerce 
must  have  existed  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  banking  operations,  all 
balances  had  to  be  paid  in  cash,  requiring 
then,  as  in  India  now,  the  carriage  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  place  to  place.  The 
contingents  of  London  to  the  Scotch  wars 
were  not  large,  but  they  involved  a  consider- 
able outlay.  They  were  generally  one  hun- 
dred archers  and  one  hundred  men-at-arms ; 
and  their  outlay  cost  the  city,  in  one  instance, 
twelve  hundred  merks,  or  six  merks  for  each 
man.  Nearly,  at  the  same  date,  the  king 
exacted  one  thousand  merks  from  the  city, 
for  breaking  down  an  earthen  wall,  but  the 
nature  of  the  wall  is  not  stated  in  the  Liber 
Albus,  which  is  not  less  curious  for  its  con- 
tents than  for  its  reference  to  other  authori- 
ties, wtick  still  exist  in  the  records  of  the 


corporation,  We  refer  to  periods  removed 
by  five  or  six  centuries  from  the  present  date, 
and  then  we  find  that  fish  formed  a  leading 
article  in  the  importations  of  London,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  expended  on  the 
fishing  of  the  "  Medeway,"  the  Thames,  and 
other  rivers.  Vessels  of  Scotland,  that  brought 
salmon,  were  to  give  two  salmon ;  if  they 
were  partly  freighted  with  salmon  and  had- 
docks they  were  to  give  one  salmon  and  thir- 
teen haddocks ;  if  haddocks  only,  they  were 
to  pay  twenty-six ;  and  if  all  herrings,  they 
were  to  give  one  hundred  herrings,  and  each 
vessel  was  to  pay  twopence.  The  number  of 
common  Scotch  names  occurring  in  these  an- 
cient records  confirms  the  other  evidence  of 
the  common  origin  of  the  two  nations. 
"Scot"  might  be  easily  explained,  but  the 
Bonars,  Fletchers,  Martouns  or  Mortouns, 
and  Millers,  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
theory  of  emigration,  at  a  time  when  its  cur- 
rent, for  political  reasons,  had  been  to  the 
north  from  the  south.  We  meet  occasional 
traces  of  an  Irish  emigration,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  in  these  early  times.  Thus,  on  the  11th 
October,  1216,  one  Henry  de  Buke  slew  one 
"  Le  Ireis  de  Tynlour,"  in  the  street  of  Flete- 
brigge,  with  a  kniie,  and  then  fled  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Suthwerke,  and  having 
there  acknowledged  the  deed  in  presence  of 
the  chamberlaine  and  sheriffs,  abjured  the 
realme."  This  was  an  easy  mode  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  consequences  of  manslaughter 
— for  Henry  de  Buke  was  probably  guilty  of 
no  higher  crime  than  killing  in  a  street 
quarrel.  The  use  of  knives,  or  other  weapons, 
was  common  in  those  times,  and  freemen 
carried  them  when  aldermen  rode  in  armour, 
and  were  buried  with  baronne's  honours. 
Henry  de  Buke  had  been  a  labouring  man, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  chattels.  Mr. 
Biley  supposes  "  Le  Ireis  le  Tynlour"  to  mean 
"  the  Irishmen,"  the  "  tiler  or  bricklayer  ;* 
and  he  is  correct  in  identifying  the  slain  man 
with  Ireland,  by  an  expression  that  indicates 
the  small  extent  of  the  Irish  immigration  in 
those  times. 

Crime  was  more  common  then  than  now,  as 
might  be  expected,  looking  to  the  necessary 
ignorance  of  the  people.  On  the  same  11th 
October,  Emma  ae  Coggeshale  complained 
that  she  had  been  criminally  assaulted  by 
Master  Gregory,  the  son  of  the  physician, 
aided  by  Bichard,  the  son  of  Thomas  the 
image-maker;  but  upon  an  inquiry  by  the 
mayor  and  citizens,  the  complainant  was  or- 
dered into  custody  for  her  failure  to  appear 
and  prosecute !  while  the  citizens,  after  in- 
quiry was  made,  "  whether  they  were  aware 
that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  be- 
tween them,  said,  upon  their  oath,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  fealty  in  which  they  were  bound 
unto  his  lordship  the  king,  thai  they  had  been 
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reconciled."  They  found  the  person  charged 
with  aiding  and  abetting  not  guilty,  and 
Master  Gregory  was  fined  half  a  merk,  in 
consequence  of  the  understanding,  but  he 
could  not  pay,  "  being  but  a  poor  man,"  and 
had  to  find  two  sureties. 

Even  priests  wore  daggers  then,  and  used 
them  as  Friar  Tuck  used  his  quarter-staff; 
for  Amise,  the  deacon  of  St.  Peter's,  Corn- 
hill,  was  slain  by  Walkelin,  a  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's,  with  an  anelace — a  knife  carried  at 
the  girdle,  or  bv  the  side;  and  Walketin, 
having  fled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  was 
outlawed,  having  left  no  chattels  behind  him. 

Priests  were  not  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  London,  and  they  do  not  all  ap- 
pear to  have  ]ed  moral  lives.  In  all  periods  of 
its  history  the  city  has  professed  horror  at 
the  existence  of  houses  with  an  evil  repute 
within  its  bounds.  Any  man  found  guilty  of 
keeping  a  house  of  that  nature  was  to  have 
his  beard  and  head  shaven,  except  two  inches 
at  the  crown,  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  with 
minstrels,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  for  the  first  offence ;  on  the  second, 
to  have  ten  days'  imprisonment  in  addition  ; 
and  on  the  third,  after  undergoing  these 
punishments,  he  was  taken  to  the  city  gates, 
and  made  to  forswear  the  city  for  ever.  Any 
woman  guilty  of  the  same  crime  was  to  pass 
through  the  same  puuishments,  only  the  hair 
of  her  head  was  to  be  all  shaved  off  at  the 
first  oflence,  and  her  imprisonment  was  to 
be  completed  without  ransom.  A  courtezan 
was  to  be  paraded  with  minstrels,  dressed  in 
a  hood  of  striped  cloth,  with  a  white  wand 
in  her  hand,  and  proclamation  of  her  case  to 
be  made  from  prison  to  Aldgate,  thence 
through  Cheapside  and  Newgate  to  Cockles- 
lane,  West  Smithfield,  there  to  dwell.  The 
second  conviction  was  attended  with  the  same 
results,  and  the  third  involved  banishment 
from  the  city,  after  being  shorn  and  shaven. 
A  priest  found  in  criminal  company  with  any 
woman  was  to  be  taken  into  the  "Tun  on 
Cornhill ;  and  on  his  third  conviction,  was  to 
forswear  the  city  for  ever."  These  punish- 
ments were  more  severe  when  one  of  the 
offenders  was  a  married  person ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  conviction  by  the  criminal 
authorities  involved  no  ecclesiastical  conse- 
quences, or  we  should  not  find  any  increased 
punishment  provided  for  priests  who  were 
guilty  of  a  third  offence.  Any  man  or  woman 
"  attainted  of  being  a  brawler  or  a  scold,"  was 
punished  in  the  same  manner,  without  the 
shaving  and  shearing  provided  in  other  cases ; 
and  thus  we  learn  how  the  city  of  London 
secured  peace  and  quietness  within  its  bounds. 
Brawlers  or  scolds  were  provided  with  a  dis- 
taff of  flax  for  their  amusement  in  the  pillory. 
The  Corporation  of  London  evinced  good 
sense  at  one  period,  for  in  1243,  when  John 


I  Buquente,  accused  by  John  Adam  Been  of 
I  felony  and  robbery  offered  trial  or  wager  to 
battle  with  his  own  person,  Adam  declined 
on  the  plea  that  he  held  the  franchise  of  Loo- 
don,  and  "  ought  not  to  wage  battle,  if  he 
does  not  wish."     John  Buquente  was  tbet 
adjudged  "  to  wage  his  law,"  "  for  that  since 
both  were  of  the  same  franchise,  no  wager  of 
battle  lay.  if  they  did  not  both  wish  it*1  A 
good  reason  was  appended  to  the  finding 
"  for  that  thus  the  strong  man  might  put  to 
shame  the  weak  or  the  old ;  for  the  old  and  the 
weak  would  not  to  be  able  to  make  proof  by 
battle  against  the  strong  and  the  young." 
The  finding  is  interesting,   not  merely  ai 
showing  the  state  of  the  law  of  London  in 
1243,  but  from  its  foundation  on  old  customs 
and  privileges.  No  wager  by  battle  would  hare 
been  sought  during  Alfred's  jurisdiction ;  yet 
only  two  and  a-haLf  centuries  had  then  passed 
from  his  birth,  and  we  assume  that  the  privi- 
lege of  London  freemen  consisted  in  thk 
exemption    from   changes   imposed  by  the 
Normans.     This  peculiar  privilege  had  been 
confirmed  by  charter  of  his  son,  Bichard  L, 
who  was  not  likely  to  oppose  the  reference 
of  any  cause  that  could  be  reasonably  decided 
by  battle  to  a  fair  fight.    Henry  L,  in  a  pre- 
vious charter,  had  held  the  citizens  of  London 
to  be  free  from  judicial  combats.    In  these 
old  charters  many  other  privileges  were  re- 
served to  the  citizens,  who  were  not  to  plead 
in  any  case  beyond  the  city.     They  were  to 
have  the  election  of  the  sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  for  the  payment  of  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling;  the  appointment  of  a  "  Jus- 
ticiar" among  themselves,  the  office  being 
that  of  the  present  Becorder ;  they  were  to  be 
quit  of  Scot,  Lot,  and  Danegild.    The  latter 
expression  implied  a  tax  to  pay  the  cost  of 
resisting  the  Danes,  which  doubtless  became 
ultimately  the  source  of  a  revenue  devoted  to 
pay  for  foreign  hostilities.     The  London  citi- 
zens had  also  freedom  from  any  persons  of 
the  household  of  the  king,   or  any  other 
household  being  quartered  on  them  by  force. 
They  were  also  to  be  quit  and  free  "of toll, 
passage,  lastage,  and  all  other  customs^fbr 
"themselves  and  their  goods"  "throughout 
all  England  and  the  sea-ports** — a  privilege 
that  would  have  been  extremely  valuable  if  it 
had  been  preserved  to  the  present  day ;  and 
it  probably  had  some  influence  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  commercial  suprenacy  of 
London.   The  hunting-grounds  of  the  city  of 
London  were  preserved  to  them  in  Qultre, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.    It  might  be  difficult 
now  to  trace  these  grounds  in  Middlesex  and 
Surrey.     Finsbury  Moor  was  probably  one 
of  them ;  but  "  ChatTe"  is  supposed  to  I* 
the  "  Chiltern  Hundreds"  which  the  crown  «* 
a  subsequent  date  resumed.  •  The  other  pri- 
vileges of  the  citizens  did  not  all  reflect  crab* 
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on  their  morality ;  but  one  of  them  affords 
some  idea  of  the  miseries  prevalent  during 
the  reigns  of  these  ancient  Normans.  They 
were  to  be  free  of  "  Childwite."  The  word 
may  need  explanation  to  those  persons  who 
have  either  forgotten  or  never  learned  the  old 
Saxon.  "  Wite"  or  "  wytte"  is  equivalent  to 
"blame"  or  " culpability/'  and  occasionally, 
as  in  this  instance,  to  responsibility.  The 
meaning  of  the  compound  word  will  now  be 
very  intelligible,  and  it  was  neither  gallant 
nor  moral  on  the  part  of  the  old  Londoners 
to  demand  and  maintain  this  privilege,  al- 
though it  only  extended  to  the  children  of 
bonds  women.  The  fathers  were  freemen,  but 
they  were  not  responsible  for  their  children, 
if  the  mothers  were  bondswomen.  The  master 
or  mistress  of  the  woman  would  claim  the 
child,  and  the  citizen  father,  if  he  escaped 


expense,  appears  not  to  have  cared  for  the 
safe  of  his  child-slave.  It  is  a  black  privilege, 
and  one  that  reflects  shame  on  the  ancient 
city ;  but  it  is  probably  at  the  foundation  of 
the  English  figment  in  law  whereby  a  parent 
prosecutes  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  the 
seduction  of  a  daughter,  and  even,  probably, 
was  the  ground  of  damages  in  those  cases 
that  are  now  decided  in  the  Divorce  Court. 
Henry  III.  fined  the  city  twenty  thousand 
marks  for  its  offences  "during  the  distur- 
bances that  had  arisen  in  the  realm,"  being 
his  wars  with  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the 
barons;  and  in  renewing  their  charter,  he 
omitted  Childwite,  but  in  after  years  the 
same  miserable  privilege  was  renewed  to  the 
citizens  by  other  kings,  so  that  successive 
generations  had  continued  to  regard  it  as 
valuable. 
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PARTL 
As  Mr.  Graham  had  a  numerous  family  to  provide 
for,  and  his  means  were  limited,  his  sister's  offer 
to  adopt  a  nephew  was  gladly  accepted.  It  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  bis  family,  however,  that 
Miss  Graham  should  have  singled  out  Jamie  in- 
stead of  clever  Dick  or  rattling  Bob,  whom  every- 
body was  taken  with  at  first  sight.  Jamie  was 
neither  the  eldest  nor  the  youngest,  and  had 
reached  his  seventh  year  without  distinguishing 
himself  by  any  display  of  precocity,  or  show  of 
great  abilities;  a  bright  blue  eye,  and  a  frank 
good-humoured  smile  were  the  passports  to 
favour. 

Jamie  was  neither  elated  nor  depressed  at  his 
translation,  and  he  saw  the  preparations  for  his 
departure  proceeding  with  remarkable  unconcern. 
It  must  not  be  premised,  however,  that  Jamie  was 
-wanting  in  natural  affection,  or  that  he  had  no 
misgivings  at  leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  and 
bidding  a  long  farewell  to  the  companions  of  his 
childish  sports ;  but  the  spirit  of  adventure  was 
strong  in  him,  and  the  prospect  of  living  in  a 
town,  and  going  to  a  boys'  school,  considerably 
lessened  the  pangs  of  separation  from  home  and 
friends. 

When  the  moment  of  parting  came,  and  bro- 
thers aud  sisters  pressed  round  him  to  say  "  good 
bye,"  a  mist  came  before  his  eyes,  and  his  mother, 
who  was  nearest  him,  was  indistinctly  seen.  But 
the  stage  coach  rattled  up,  and  the  clear  sounding 
horn  raised  his  spirits.  There  was  an  inside  seat 
-vacant  for  him,  the  mist  cleared  off,  and  a  bright 
face  was  whirled  out  of  sight. 

Jamie's  travelling  companions  were  full-grown 
taciturn  individuals,  disinclined  to  talk,  and  un- 
commonly drowsy  for  the  time  of   day,   Jamie 


thought.  He  wondered  how  people  could  sleep 
in  a  coach,  it  was  such  a  magnificent  treat.  At 
the  last  stage  he  would  have  been  left  alone,  but  a 
young  gentleman,  not  much  bigger  than  himself, 
took  a  seat  as  the  horses  were  about  to  start. 
The  new  comer  scrutinised  Jamie  closely,  and 
having  satisfied  himself,  remarked, 

"  It  was  stunning  cold." 

To  this  affable  observation  Jamie  assented. 

"  Going  to ?"  inquired  the  youngster. 

Jamie  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  School  ?"  he  further  interrogated. 

Jamie  supposed  so. 

The.  young  gentleman  turned  rather  sharply 
round  upon  him. 

"  Aint  you  sure  about  going  to  school  P" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  that  is,  I'm  pretty  certain,"  an- 
swered Jamie,  colouring. 

••Who's  your  governor?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

No  answer. 

"  I  say,  little  chap,  who's  your  governor,"  de- 
manded the  stranger. 

•'I  haven't  got  none,"  faintly  replied  Jamie. 

'•Ah-  dead  ?" 

The  dark  eyes  expected  an  affirmative,  and 
Jamie,  at  a  loss,  nodded,  as  the  easiest  and  safest 
mode  of  answering  a  dubious  question. 

"  Long  since  ?"  pursued  the  interrogator. 

*  A  good  while,"  ventured  Jamie. 

"  Eldest  son  P" 

"  No,  the  fifth." 

"  Governor  left  you  well  P" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Tou  dou't  knowp  Why,  what  a  precious 
stupid  you  must  be ;  how  do  you  expect  to  get 
along  P" 
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<(  Aunt  Grabam  is  to  meet  me  at  the  coach - 
office,"  briskly  replied  Jamie,  glad  at  the  turn  of 
conversation. 

"  Governor's  sister  P" 

"No." 

41  What  carried  him  off?" 

"  It's  a  woman's  school  at  Easton,"  said  Jamie, 
unable  to  sustain  the  supposed  deception  longer. 

The  young  gentleman  laughed  until  he  was 
purple  in  the  face.  Jamie  frit  inclined  to  cry 
with  vexation,  and  thrust  his  head  out  at  the 
window. 

"  Don't  feel  affronted,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man, endeavouring  to  subdue  his  mirth  ;  "  you're 
terribly  green ;  but  you're  young  for  your  size, 
perhaps.** 

Jamie  pretended  not  to  hear,,  and  his  smart  com- 
panion amused  himself  at  the  window  opposite. 

"  Here's  a  queer  lot,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
shaking  Jamie  by  the  arm  to  attract  his  notice. 
"  I  say,  she  means  to  stop  the  coach." 

"  It's  Aunt  Graham,"  said  Jamie,  as  a  tall 
gaunt  figure  approached,  and  thrnst  a  large,  loosely 
gloved  hand  in  at  the  opposite  window. 

"  Is  James  Graham  inside? "  asked  a  huge  velvet 
bonnet. 

"  James  Grant  is,"  was  answered  before  the  in- 
dividual called  could  reply. 

James  Graham  was  repeated. 

"  Here,  Auntie,  here,"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  and 
♦lie  coach  door  was  opened,  and  without  waiting 
to  say  adieu  to  his  new  friend,  James  Graham 
sprang  out  to  meet  his  relative. 

The  remaining  James  consoled  himself  with  a 
sandwich,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  new  com- 
pauion  for  the  remaining  half  mile. 


PART  n. 
James  Graham,  was  conducted  to  a  trim  little 
cottage,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town.  James 
Graui  was  set  down  at  the  entrance  to  a  large 
substantial  mansion  house,  a  little  beyond.  A 
servant  carried  his  travelling  case  behind,  and  it 
was  evident  the  young  gentleman  was  accustomed 
to  be  waited  upou.  He  sauntered  leisurely  across 
the  smooth  lawn,  and  carelessly  nodded  to  a  little 
girl  standing  at  a  window.  She  bounded  forward 
to  meet  him,  but  he  received  her  caresses  coolly, 
and  seemed  iather  to  tolerate  than  enjoy  her  sis- 
terly affection. 

James  Grant  was  an  only  son;  he  had  very 
good  expectations,  and  bad  been  early  taught  to 
know  bis  importance.  He  was  handsome  and 
clever,  indulged  by  his  parents,  and  flattered  by 
his  friends,  who  overlooked  his  foibles,  or  excused 
them  for  his  youth.  He  had  good  abilities,  and 
his  talent  early  manifested  itself ;  but  no  restraints 
were  laid  upon  him.  He  was  too  much  left  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will,  and  a  base  example  did 
not  tend  to  strengthen  principles,  weak  and  waver- 
ing by  nature.     He  was  thought  a  wonderful  boy 


at  ten,  and  certainly  bis  acquirements  were  be- 
yond his  years.  He  outstripped  his  school-fel- 
lows, and  carried  off  the  gold  medal— distancug 
his  seniors,  and  leaving  those  who  entered  cissies 
with  him  far  behind,  although  they  studied  harder. 
High  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  boy,  and  they 
bade  fair  to  be  realised. 

.         .         •         .  ■••* 

Master  James  Grant  spent  some  minutes  hi 
surmising  the  birth  and  parentage  of  his  vouag 
namesake,  but  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusiou,  he  prudently  dis- 
missed his  speculations,  and  Jamie  Graham  wis 
speedily  forgotten. 

They  were  to  renew  acquaintance,  notwith- 
standing, and  that  shortly,  for  within  a  week  of 
their  meeting  in  the  stage  coach,  they  again  stood 
face  to  face  in  the  class-room. 

Jamie  Graham  was  placed  at  the  academy  in  tie 
junior  section,  but  Master  James  Grant  discovered 
him  in  the  playground,  and  recognised  his  travel- 
ling companion. 

Poor  Jamie,  remembering  the  former  attack  on 
his  ignorance,  would  have  kept  aloof  from  bis 
more  'cute  namesake,  bat  Master  James  Graut 
was  seemingly  resolved  to  improve  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  Jamie  was  friendless  enough  in  a  large 
public  school,  into  which  he  had  just  been  beet 
received  a  stranger. 

If  they  thought  to  play  upou  his  simplicity,  or 
entertained  any  designs  on  his  unsophisticated 
youth,  his  school-fellows  quickly  found  they  vert 
mistaken.  Jamie  Graham,  in  his  quick  way,  wis 
more  than  a  match  for  smooth  hypocrisy  or  blus- 
tering bulleyism.  He  could  maintain  his  own 
ground  single  handed,  and  was  not  easily 
worsted. 

After  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  to  impose  ot 
the  boy's  inexperience,  Master  James  Grant  pro- 
nounced Jamie  a  knowing  brick,  and  declared  him- 
self from  henceforth  the  friend  of  his  humbler 
companion.  Jamie's  bravery  especially  commended 
him  to  bis  patron's  favour,  aud  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  moral  courage. 
One  day,  in  particular,  Jamie's  heroism  was  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  The  bully  of  Lis 
class  was  inimical  to  Jamie  Graham  —  who  did 
not  fear  the  champion  of  schoolboy  fights,  and  un- 
fortunately he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  i»- 
difference — and  the  tyrant  perceived  it.  He  suf- 
fered Jamie  to  go  unmolested  for  a  while,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  ample  proof  of  bis  physics! 
superiority  on  the  persons  of  his  weaker  companions. 
Failing  to  inspire  terror,  the  champion  of  tk 
class  resolved  to  bring  the  dauntless  spirit  into 
subjection  by  a  victory  over  the  muscular  strength 
of  his  companion.  As  Jamie  was  not  easily  pro- 
voked, a  quarrel  could  not  be  got  up  on  short  no- 
notice.  A  chance,  however,  presented  itself  one 
afternoon,  wheu  the  boys  were  at  play. 

The  two  Jamies  were  staudiug  together  walca- 
iug  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  when  Tom  Hay  instant!/ 
commanded  the  younger  boy  to  get  out  of  hi*  f »J- 
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No  notice  being  takeu  of  the  imperative  order,  a 
well-directed  stroke  sent  the  smaller  Jamie  reeling 
backwards. 

The  boy  retaliated,  and  Jamie's  pluck  was  loudlj 
applauded  by  his  school  fellows. 

James  Grant  backed  the  younger  boy,  who  was 
making  tremendous  efforts,  amid  general  acclama- 
tion, when  one  of  the  masters  interfered  and 
stopped  the  affray.  A  friend  apprised  Miss  Gra- 
ham of  her  nephew's  exploits,  and  Jamie  was 
warned  not  to  renew  hostilities  on  pain  of  his 
aunt's  displeasure.  The  fear  of  being  sent  back 
to  £aston  in  disgrace  left  him  out  of  danger,  and 
be  found  it  expedient  to  conciliate  Tom  Ray,  who 
declared  he  would  yet  be  revenged  on  Graham. 

In  a  playful  contest  Jamie  had  t  he  misfortune  to 
get  his  eyes  discoloured,  a  casualty  which  nearly 
forfeited  Miss  Graham's  esteem,  notwithstanding 
the  plausible  fiction  manufactured  by  Master 
James  Grant  to  gain  the  old  lady's  sympathy. 
Jamie's  educational  career  was  more  distinguished  by 
moral  courage  and  physical  endurance  than  by 
menial  activity.  He  advanced  slowly,  and  no  re- 
markable achievement  marked  his  progress,  which 
was  more  steady  than  rapid.  He  occupied  the 
same  place  in  his  class  which  he  did  in  his  family 
—a  mid  position,  that  balanced  tho  division,  and 
rendered  his  ultimate  success  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

Miss  Graham  had  greater  hope  of  her  nephew 
than  anybody  else ;  she  was  gifted  with  clear  pene- 
tration and  nice  discernment.  It  was  her  boast 
that  she  never  bad  been  far  mistaken  in  her  early 
impressions  of  persons.  Without  much  display  of 
outward  affection  Miss  Graham  gave  proof  of  her 
regard  for  her  nephew  by  substantial  tokens,  which 
were  destined  to  outlive  mere  empty  profession. 
The  boy's  welfare  was  her  study,  and  yet  so 
secretly  and  silently  did  Miss  Graham  pursue  her 
aim,  that  few  suspected  how  really  anxious  she 
was  to  promote  her  adopted  child's  interests. 

Jamie  was  not  ungrateful ;  and  if,  like  his  aunt, 
he  made  small  profession,  gratitude  and  repect  lay 
deep  in  his  heart.  When  friends  despaired  of  his 
being  a  scholar,  Miss  Graham  confidently  affirmed 
°  He  would  do  yet ;"  and  when  time  wore  ou,  and 
still  Jamie  lagged  behind  his  more  energetic  school- 
fellows, bis  aunt  quietly  declared,  "  He  would  do 
yet." 

Jamie  resolved  he  would,  but  the  starting  point 
lay  years  distant. 


PART  in. 

Jamie  greatly  admired  his  namesake  James  Grant. 
He  envied  his  talent  and  extraordinary  abilities, 
and  wished  for  his  aunt's  sake  that  he  had  been 
born  half  as  clever.  James  Grant  carried  off  every 
prize  as  a  matter  of  coarse — he  seemed  bom  to 
excel,  for  in  all  he  tried  he  was  successful.  So 
long  as  he  was  at  school  there  was  small  chance  of 
distinguishing  oneself,  Jamie  believed ;  aud  when 


at  length  an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  achieve 
a  triumph  he  hesitated  to  embrace  it. 

In  James  Grant's  last  year  at  sobool  a  general 
prize  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  a  popular  subject; 
aud  as  it  was  open  for  all,  Jamie  was  forced  to  be- 
come a  competitor.  Miss  Graham,  who,  by  some 
secret  agency  became  acquainted  with  eveiything 
that  went  on  at  school,  resolved  that  Jamie  should 
gain  the  prize.  He  thought  it  improbable,  and 
exasperated  bis  relative  by  a  positive  assurance 
that  he  had  no  chance.  The  period  fixed  for 
giving  in  the  papers  drew  near,  and  Jamie  believed 
that  the  successful  essay  was  already  written,  when 
he  reluctantly  commenced  his  task.  As  it  did  not 
advance  quite  so  rapidly  as  Miss  Graham  antici- 
pated, she  thought  a  few  days'  solitary  confine- 
ment might  hasten  the  desired  consummation. 
Three  days  Jamie  was  imprisoned  in  bis  chamber. 

It  was  a  desperate  stratagem,  and  Miss  Graham 
anxiously  watched  its  working  through  the  key- 
hole. A  supply  of  food  and  drink  was  silently 
conveyed  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  deli- 
cacy in  case  his  appetite  should  fail. 

Jamie  had  heard  of  much  learning  driving  men 
mad,  and  he  remembered  the  sad  fate  of  a  com- 
panion, who  killed  himself  with  over  study,  to 
please  his  friends,  who  could  not  deny  the  victim 
of  parental  ambition.  That  such  would  be  his 
fate,  Jamie  did  not  doubt ;  but  with  calm  resigna- 
tion he  set  to  work,  almost  indifferent  to  conse- 
quences. An  unsatisfactory  introduction  destroyed 
his  appetite,  and  he  remembered,  with  wonderful 
composure,  that  his  friend's  first  symptom  of  failing 
health  was  a  disrelish  for  food.  Determined  that, 
his  last  effort  should  be  successful,  Jamie  vigo- 
rously applied  himself  to  work,  and  accomplished  it 
ou  the  third  day  of  his  incarceration,  without  any 
hope,  however,  of  its  success.  He  thought  it 
strange  that  his  aunt  made  no  further  allusion 
to  the  essay  after  it  was  given  in.  It  seemed 
entirely  to  have  escaped  her  memory. 

Jamie  never  for  one  moment  allowed  himself  to 
thiuk  he  would  gain  the  prize,  and  yet  he  endured 
all  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  more  confident 
competitors.  He  could  not  bear  to  speak  about 
it,  and  yet  the  subject  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind  a  moment.  James  Grant  would  gain  the 
prize — everybody  knew  that ;  and  yet  Jamie 
worked  himself  into  a  fever  of  excitement  to  hear 
the  successful  writer's  name  declared. 

"  You'll  know  to  day  wiio  gets  tho  prize, 
auntie,"  said  Jamie,  lingeriug,  as  loth  to  set  out 
to  school. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Miss  Graham  quietly. 
I  ' "  Wouldn't  it  be  strange  if  Jamie  Grant's  essay 
is'nt  the  one,  auntie  ?" 

"Is  it  generally  thought  he's  to  get  the  prizcr* 
asked  Miss  Graham. 

"  To  be  sure ;  he  takes  all  the  prizes ;  he's  cer- 
tain to  get  this  one — he  said  as  much  yesterday.'* 

"  Likely  enough ;  he's  a  sharp  lad." 

"  Tho  cleverest  boy  in  the  whole  school'*'  ob- 
served Jamie. 
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11  Ton  otnH  bate  much  chance,  James,"  said 
bis  aunt ;  "  so  you  won't  be  disappointed." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Jamie,  feeling  that 
be  would  be  more  disappointed  than  be  cared  to 
acknowledge.  To  testify  bis  unconcern,  be  went 
off  whistling. 

James  Grant  met  him  with  bis  usual  sang  flroid% 
and  entered  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  a  famous 
rabbit  hunt,  to  wbicb  Jamie  gave  a  patient  atten- 
tion without  bearing  a  single  word. 

When  they  reached  the  school,  James  quite 
carelessly  remarked  be  believed  this  was  the  day 
the  essays  were  to  be  returned,  and  laughingly 
speculated  on  the  fortunate  paper  with  the  air  of 
One  uniformly  successful. 

'  Jamie  believed  he  had  fortified  himself  to  indif- 
ference ;  but  when  the  moment  came  wbich  was 
to  end  speculation  and  relieve  suspense,  he  felt 
his  colour  come  and  go,  and  a  strange  fluttering  at 
his  heart  proclaimed  how  anxiously  be  awaited 
the  verdict. 

The  master  seemed  to  delay  the  announcement 
tediously;  when  the  school  was  assembled,  he 
looked  at  the  eager  faces  turned  towards  him, 
with  unmoved  stolidity  prefacing  the  information ; 
and  at  length,  with  the  usual  pleasure  on  these  oc- 
casions, publicly  named  the  writer  of  the  successful 
candidate,  and  the  name  was  James  Graham. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  succeeded  by 
a  look  of  surprise,  and  whispers  of  "  Who'd  have 
thought  it  V*  and  such  like  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment. 

James  hardly  heard  the  commendations  of 
teachers  or  congratulations  of  schoolfellows,  so 
eager  was  he  to  return  home  with  the  unexpected 
tidings. 

Human  nature  is  strangely  contradictory  at 
times  it  would  seem.  When  the  hour  of  release 
came,  what  made  Jamie  saunter  back,  and  linger 
at  the  door,  though  his  aunt  stood  watching  lor 
him  at  the  window,  with  an  anxious  look  on  her 
faceP 

The  boy's  success  gave  his  energies  new  impetus, 
and  he  made  rapid  improvement.  His  genius, 
however,  did  not  blaze  out  in  meteor-like  splen- 
dour ;  but  he  left  school  creditably,  and  Miss  Gra- 
ham was  satisfied.  James  Grant  had  already  been 
taken  into  his  uncle's  counting-house,  and  Jamie 
cast  in  his  mind  what  profession  he  should  adopt, 
having  liberty  of  choice.  His  mechanical  genius 
wrestled  with  the  attractions  of  an  apothecary's 
window,  which  years  ago  induced  him  to  favour 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Scott,  the  proprietor 
df  the  brilliant  coloured  bottles  wbich  had  fas- 
cinated his  youthful  mind,  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant individual,  and  Jamie  reverenced  him  next 
to  the  parish  clergyman,  for  he  rode  his  own  horse, 
and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice. 

There  was  no  eligible  opening  for  him  in  the 
mechanical  line.  Dr.  Scott  offered  to  receive  him 
as  a  junior  apprentice,  and  Miss  Graham  approving, 
Jamie  agreed  to  study  the  mysteries  of  an  apothe- 
cary.      %    , 


PART  IT. 

With  a  light  heart  and  grave  step  Jamie  walked 
to  the  shop  of  his  future  master.  Dr.  Scott  ra 
out,  but  the  senior  apprentice  was  in,  and  record 
James  with  a  broad  stare  (which  of  course  be  re- 
turned with  equal  familiarity).  After  a  short  pac* 
the  senior  apprentice  demanded  the  new  comet'i 
name,  and  having  been  informed,  voluntarily  pro- 
claimed his  own  to  be  Alexander  Anderson.  J&ci* 
made  a  really  good  bow,  and  the  apprentices  loci 
another  prolonged  stare  at  each  other. 

"  You'll  have  to  make  yourself  useful/'  obserre: 
Mr.  Anderson,  addressing  the  boy,  who  was  wfljag 
to  obey;  and  Mr.  Anderson  proposed  that  be 
should  cut  a  quantity  of  labels  for  pifl-boxa, 
obligingly  banding  him  his  own  scissors. 

James  bad  formed  higher  ideas  of  the  medLi 
profession,  and  thought  it  did  not  promise  vtL: 
but  he  cut  the  labels  without  much  blunder^ 
and  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Anderson  tbat  ttv 
morning  he  would  be  allowed  to  clean  the  briiiiax: 
bottles. 

At  one  period  of  bis  lifetime  James  would  but 
been  elated  at  the  prospect ;  but  he  was  no  tongt: 
a  child,  and  the  bottles  bad  lost  their  charms,  Ka 
in  childhood  only  is  it  distance  lends  enchaotmes: 
to  the  view.  How  few  of  earth's  seeming  fine* 
things  eu chance  their  value  by  better  acquaintance 

Dr.  Scott  looked  in  before  closing  time;  L* 
silently  surveyed  his  premises  with  his  bauds  k 
bis  pockets,  and  merely  nodding  to  his  new  apprer- 
tice,  gave  some  necessary  directions  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son, and  went  away  again.  No  appeal  was  to  be 
made  in  that  quarter,  and  when  the  clock  struct 
ten,  James  threw  off  his  white  apron  and  weet 
home.  Mr.  Anderson,  when  he  was  bidding  hk 
good-night,  reminded  James  seven  was  the  hoard 
which  he  would  be  expected  next  morning,  aci 
that  punctuality  would  win  favour  over  the  wsj. 

Dr.  Scott's  house  was  on  the  opposite  side  ef 
the  street,  and  James  understood  Mr.  Andersoa  te 
allude  to  that  quarter. 

He  returned  home  slightly  disappointed  w:\i 
his  first  day's  experience  of  the  medical  profession 
and  wondering  if,  after  all,  it  had  not  been  better 
to  wait  for  an  opening  in  the  watchmaking  Iiet. 
His  education  fitted  him  for  a  more  dignified  ea- 
ployment.  He  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and 
expected  to  dispense  medicines  at  once. 

"  When  you've  got  them  labels  finished,  you'd 
best  mind  the  surgery  fire,"  said  Mr.  Anderses 
coolly,  commencing  to  mix  a  pill  mass. 

Dr.  Scott  was  still  absent,  and  Jamie  bad  so 
alternative  but  obedience  to  the  senior  apprentice's 
commands. 

Ready  obedience  favourably  impressed  Mr. 
Anderson.  The  bottles  and  the  windows  were 
polished  to  his  mind ;  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
diligence,  Mr.  Anderson  gave  the  young  apprca- 
tice  a  lesson  in  Jpill  making — from  an  a&safatti 
mass —  which  Jamie  mede  up  under  bis  direedosfi* 
The  nauseous  smell,  however,  almost  oversovtfcd 
him,  and  had  his  physial  endurance  beta  \m, 
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amie  would  assuredly  have  thrown  up  the  profess- 
ion on  a  two  days'  trial.  He  was  careful  to  con- 
eal  his  disappointment,  however,  and  by  perse - 
erance  succeeded  in  overcoming  those  obstacles 
'hich  at  the  outset  seemed  insurmountable.  Mr. 
jiderson  occasionally  varied  the  young  apprentice's 
uties,  and  permitted  him  to  display  his  taste  in 
ie  arranging  of  the  shop  windows,  and  employed 
im  as  his  assistant  in  the  sale  of  hair  oil  and 
imple  compounds ;  and  Jamie's  obliging  manuers 
rade  him  a  useful  help. 

One  day  he  was  called  to  serve  a  burly  Dutch 
aptain,  who,  in  imperfect  English,  demanded 
1  Some  ting  vid  von  good  smell.'* 

Lavender  was  produced,  eau-de-cologne,  and 
ther  delicate  perfumes ;  but  the  Dutchman  shook 
is  head  at  them  all. 

"More  good— vat  you  call  mighty — veegarous — 
rand." 

Smelling  salts,  aromatic  vinegar,  &c,  were  re- 
acted in  turn,  as  not  being  powerful  enough, 
amie  supposed.  Mr.  Anderson  was  engaged  in 
he  surgery,  and  James,  anxious  to  please  his  cus- 
omer,  if  possible,  ransacked  the  shelves  for  a 
tronger  stimulant.  It  occurred  to  him  to  try  the 
aptain  with  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  some 
uch  desperate  compound.  It  was  a  most  power- 
q1  stimulant,  he  knew  ;  but  not  fully  aware  of  its 
trong  properties,  he  suddenly  preseuted  it  to  the 
)utchman.  The  effect  was  unexpected,  and  Jamie, 
nth  real  alarm,  saw  the  cnpiaiu  fall  back  ste- 
ering, and  to  all  appearance  sulficatcd.  Per- 
eiving  he  had  made  a  slight  mistake  which  might 
>rove  serious  to  him,  when  the  captain  recovered 
rom  the  shock  his  nerves  had  sustained,  and 
hinking,  under  the  circumstance?,  that  his  pre- 
ence  might  aggravate  the  captain's  symptoms,  he, 
rith  a  careful  regard  for  his  own  safety,  left  the 
ufferer  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  fortu- 
nately returned  at  the  moment.  It  was  fortunate 
hat  he  made  his  escape  while  the  captain  was  in  a 
lalf  sensible  condition,  for  when  he  came  to  him- 
«lf,  as  Mr.  Anderson  informed  Jamie,  he  swore  if 
>e  found  dat  big  rascal  who  gave  him  poison  to 
mell,  he  would  shoot  him  dead. 

The  Dutchman's  ship  sailed  that  same  day. 

Jamie  was  warned  to  be  more  cautious  for  the 
uture,  and  he  did  not  again  venture  to  tamper 
rith  dangerous  ingredients. 


PART  V. 
)r.  Scott's  senior  apprentice  was  a  deep  thinker 
md  practical  worker.  He  astonished  Jamie  by 
he  amount  of  information  he  possessed,  and  the 
eady  facility  with  which  he  explained  difficult 
and  to  Jamie)  incomprehensible  subjects.  He 
ras  fond  of  inventing  and  trying  new  experiments, 
working  out  hard  problems,  and  constantly  seeking 
o  add  to  his  stock  of  learning. 

His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  received  a 
neagre  education,  so  his  knowledge  was  almost 


entirely  self  acquired ;  and  reared  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Highlands,  he  had  few  opportunities  of 
gnining  information  or  improving  his  scanty  ac- 
quirements. He  had  few  books  at  his  disposal, 
but  those  within  his  reach  were  valuable  to  him, 
and  he  made  good  use  of  them.  Prom  a  work  on 
chemistry  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  gas,  and 
succeeded  in  lighting  his  father's  house  with  it,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  his  friend*  and 
neighbours,  who  had  never  seen  gas-light  so  far 
from  towns.  Jamie  profited  by  Mr.  Anderson's 
knowledge,  and  became  a  willing  auxiliary  in  hit 
experiments. 

Soda-water  was  then  ft  recent  introduction,  and . 
Mr.  Anderson  resolved  to  attempt  its  manufacture, 
James  assisted  his  endeavours,  and  a  day  was  fii«I 
to  try  the  grand  experiment. 

Dr.  Scott  was  called  to  visit  a  patient  setetal 
miles  off,  and  during  his  absence  the  soda-wartet 
was  to  be  tried.  The  friends  were  anxious  to 
know  the  result;  and  James  actively  procured  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  Mr. 
Anderson  considered  their  properties  and  allotted 
the  requisite  quantities.  Their  attention  was  not 
called  away ;  customers  seemed  to  keep  purposely 
out  of  the  shop,  and  all  went  well  SO  far. 

The  new  experiment  promised  to  succeed*  and 
the  friends  exchanged  glances  of  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, when  their  expectations  were  unexpectedly 
blighted  by  an  explosion,  which  blew  all  theif 
hopes  into  air. 

The  increased  accumulation  of  the  carbonic  M»id, 
owing  to  the  stop-cock  being  kept  shut,  burst  th* 
vessel,  and  caused  the  disaster.  A  loud  report, 
succeeded  by  the  smashing  of  glass,  brought  a 
crowd  round  the  door;  and  Dr.  Scott  unexpectedly 
returning,  made  the  affair  more  serious;  while  a 
younger  lad,  who  had  been  taken  into  confidence, 
had  his  face  cut  up  into  a  useful  illustration  of 
unsuccessful  experimentalising.  Happily  the  ap- 
prentice's experiments  did  not  close  in  soda-water. 
He  tried  again,  as  we  shall  see. 


PART  VL 

The  soda-water  experiment,  although  unsuccessful, 
did  not  discourage  Mr.  Anderson,  or  prevent  him 
from  trying  again,  and  the  first  year  of  Jamie's 
apprenticeship  gained  him  considerable  experience 
in  scientific  studies.  So  pleased  was  Dr.  Scott 
with  his  apprentice's  good  conduct,  that  when  Mr. 
Anderson  left — to  attend  the  university — his 
junior  was  installed  in  his  place.  He  missed  his 
friend,  but  an  occasional  letter  fp formed  him  how 
Mr.  Anderson  progressed  with  his  studies,  whereby 
the  youthful  apprentice  longed  to  join,  and  over- 
come those  difficulties  which  at  first  disheartened 
his  predecessor.  Anatomy  was  his  favourite  study, 
and  when  Mr.  Anderson  complained  of  the  hard 
names  affecting  his  progress,  his  junior  wondered 
why  he  did  not  appreciate  strange  language  with 
his  love  of  the  unknown.     Wishing,  however,  was 
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useless.  Jamie  had  to  fulfil  his  terra  of  engagement 
ere  university  honours  could  be  drt  amed  of,  and 
he  wisely  set  himself  to  improve  the  present,  and 
leave  the  future  to  hope. 


PABT  vn. 

Db.  Scott  was  an  active,  shrewd,  energetio  little 
man;  his  views  were  libera],  and  his  uniform 
urbanity  and  kind-heartedness  made  him  liked  and 
respected.  He  took  an  interest  in  this  "  likely 
lad/*  and  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  On  vaccination-days  he  was  employed 
to  assist  the  doctor,  and  his  firmness  was  greatly 
commended  in  the  use  of  the  lancet.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable day  on  which  Jamie  first  entered  the  surgery 
in  a  professional  capacity.  His  tender  sympathies 
were  asleep,  and  his  compassion  could  not  be  moved 
at  the  sight  of  smiling  innocence,  ignorant  of  evil 
intention,  suspecting  no  harm  as  the  dimpled  little 
arm  was  bared  for  the  operation.  With  savage 
pleasure  he  punctured  the  tender  skin,  and  the 
helpless  wail  of  infancy  was  disregarded  in  the 
delight  of  the  operator's  success.  Jamie's  nerve 
never  forsook  him — a  recommendation  in  his  pro- 
fession, as  Dr.  Scott  remarked.  Jamie's  holidays 
had  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
Miss  Graham  accompanying  her  nephew  yearly  to 
Easton ;  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  north.  His  friends 
paraded  him  about  with  pride  amongst  their 
acquaintances,  and  a  reception  every  way  flattering 
rendered  his  visit  highly  satisfactory,  and  consi- 


derably enlarged  his  self- importance.  DurW:h  | 
sojourn  the  body  of  a  you:i£  man  vas  fouci  ui 
remote  field.  A  post-mortem  examination  vis  t: 
take  place,  and  nis  friends,  anxious  to  gratify  tka 
young  visitor,  requested  that  he  might  be  pttsefi 
on  the  occasion.  As  the  appointed  boar  eauek 
felt  more  nervous  than  he  expected.  Tbe  oh 
deportment  of  the  operators  somewhat  re-aswrct 
him,  and  when  the  sheet  was  folded  back,  tad  tit 
stiff,  stark,  lifeless. clay  was  exposed,  he  giw 
upon  it  with  awe  rather  than  terror.  He  was  sot 
allowed  to  indulge  in  meditation  on  death's  Bj!ii- 
rious  change,  for  the  anatomists,  with  cool,  bas- 
ncss-like  activity,  proceeded  to  their  work.  IV 
principal  operator  was  an  eminent  anitast 
brought  from  tbe  metropolis,  and  Jamie  va 
impressed  by  his  dignified  manner  and  comnuri- 
ing  appearance.  The  operator  did  not  observe  kk 
at  first,  but  his  eyes  chancing  to  fallonaspeetate 
he  bowed,  and  requested  to  know  if  fais  jour 
friend  was  a  member  of  tbe  medical  profess* 
Jamie  blushed  crimson,  and  stammered  oat  * 
apology  for  being  present  (at  the  same  nonci 
wishing  himself  anywhere  else),  as  he  saw  a  nod 
ing  smile  in  the  assistant's  eye.  The  profew 
was  satisfied,  and,  with  a  bland  smile,  address; 
the  gentleman  opposite,  proposed  that  they  saw 
now  proceed  with  their  work.  The  apprestB 
was  relieved,  and,  in  the  intense  interest  of  ta 
investigation,  forgot  his  discomfiture.  It  struct 
him  that  tbe  assistant  bungled  his  part  of  tk 
work,  and  the  professor's  superior  skill  excited  a 
admiration  and  delight.  To  study  uuder  sis  u 
henceforth  his  professional  ambition. 


WORKING  MEN'S  HOU8BS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  LIVES  DT  THEM. 


One  of  the  favourable  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
important  fact  that  tbe  sons  of  toil  are  being  re- 
garded as  worthy  of  consideration.  The  elevation 
of  the  masses  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
themes  of  the  day.  "  Heading  for  the  million," 
"  tbe  education  of  the  people,"  "  houses  for  the 
working  classes,"  and  many  other  announcements 
of  a  kindred  nature,  meet  the  eye  almost  every- 
where. Nor  is  this  "  all  ory  and  no  wool."  In 
some  cases  the  "  cry"  may  be  the  effects  of  base 
hypocrisy,  or  an  effort  to  gain  some  selfish  object ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  the  voice  of  good  intention* 
One  of  the  happy  results  is  tbe  working  classes 
becoming  alive  to  their  own  advancement.  It  is 
true,  the  manifestations  of  a  growing  desire  for 
self-improvement  are  not  so  visible  as  might  be 
wished,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  fruit  can- 
not be  expeoted  immediately  after  the  seed  is  sown ; 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
object  are  numerous,  one  of  which  is  the  great  and 


crying  want    of   house  aocommodation  for  tfe 
working-classes. 

We  do  not  make  this  statement  at  random,  W« 
speak  and  plead,  because  we  have  seen  and  fl- 
ammed facts  that  prove  the  truth  of  tbe  assertkL 
Cases  in  point  are  by  far  too  numerous  is  rflisje, 
in  town,  in  city.     We  shall  give  a  fev cases,*' 
which,  unfortunately,  there  are  thousands  of  to* 
sands  in  our  British  dominions ;  but  we  i*& 
at  present  more  particularly  to  Scotland.  Hat 
is  a  specimen  house  (P)  in  a  weaving  village.  Witt 
few  exceptions  the  dwellings  of  tbecperaufa*1 
built  in  long  rows,  and  in  many  oases  tktook* 
so  low  that  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  met  stoop 
before  he  can  get  in  at  the  door,  which  is  ofta^ 
from  being  storm  proof.    Two  families  eaterby 
this  main  door,  one  going  to  the  right  and  jk 
other  to  the  left  apartments,  which  aresta*^* 
teen  by  fourteen  feet.     The  floor  is  ofteeer*! 
than  flags,  [seldom  wood,  and  slwayt  cott  * 
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lamp.  Five,  seven,  ten,  and  even  as  many  as 
welve,  are  crammed  into  this  but — the  cooking, 
he  eating,  the  sleeping,  the  dressing  room,  of 
ather,  mother,  son,  and  daughter.  Suppose  we 
nter  during  the  forenoon,  when  things  are  in  their 
test  possible  order,  because  all  are  out  save  the 
mother  and  those  of  the  family  who  cannot  yet 
rork.  To  the  left  is  the  bedstead,  the  bedding 
•eing  more  or  less  scanty  as  the  family  are  or  are 
tot  prosperous.  But  these  things  are  covered 
rith  some  old  chair  put  there  to  be  out  of  the 
ray.  At  the  front  of  the  bed  is  the  cradle,  the 
iirn-wheel,  the  baby,  and  the  mother.  Tbet  young 
bing  is  screaming  loud,  but  still  the  mother  rocks 
,nd  winds,  and  scolds  Tom  and  Jess,  who  are 
etted  by  the  hearthstone,  teasing  one  another, 
'urn  to  the  right,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  old 
best  of  drawers,  minus  the  handle,  but  the  top  of 
t  groans  with  the  load  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
rooi  the  newly  baked  cake  for  the  dinner  to  the 
Sunday  bonnet.  Close  by  this  ancient  piece  of 
furniture  is  an  old  table,  the  lame  limb  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  stone  standing  out  in  bold  relief. 
Upon  this  cripple  table*  are  a  variety  of  dishes  not 
trashed  since  breakfast,  because  the  mother  has  to 
ipply  herself  to  the  wheel  and  to  nursing.  The 
ruth  is,  she  regards  herself  as  "  very  trachled." 
Dinuer  time  is  come,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
lock  in.  Baby  is  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the 
ildest  daughter.  The  chairs  on  the  bed  are  re- 
)laced  by  the  cradle,  and  perhaps  the  wheel.  Each 
me  gets  his  or  her  basin  and  spoon,  while  the 
wrentatake  the  honour  of  the  side  of  the  table. 
The  "  kail,"  the  ••  brose,"  or  the  "  potatoes"  are 
oon  hence,  and  one  member  after  another  leaves 
ill  supper  timo.  Then  comes  bedtime,  and  where 
're  all  to  rest  ?  The  good  womau  has  tested  her 
'its  ere  now.  The  "  shake-do wn"  is  stretched 
ipon  the  floor,  the  "  hurley"  is  pulled  out  from 
lencath  the  bed,  and  all  go  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  both  ends,  which 
>ecome  a  but  and  a  ben,  arc  rented  by  one  per- 
mit;  and  as  a  rule,  one  or  other  of  the  ap.irtmenls 
s  occupied  by  looms  as  thickly  set  ns  possible. 
tVhen  such  is  the  case  the  partition  h  often  re- 
noved  to  give  more  room,  and  this  makes  bad 
'orse.  Let  a  stranger  enter  iheso  workshops, 
md  he  will  feci  his  sense  of  smell  and  the  power 
»f  breathing  much  affected.  This  arises  from  the 
rowded  state  of  the  shop,  the  nature  of  the 
abour,  and  the  oily  stuffs  which  are  used  to  make 
he  raw  material  into  yarn.  When  such  is  the 
ase,  when  a  stranger  is  glad  of  a  retreat,  how 
oust  the  workers  feel  ?  and  how  must  those  feel 
vho  have  to  remain  all  night,  and  breathe  this  poi- 
nted atmosphere  in  the  place  in  which  they  rest  ? 
What  rest  can  it  be  P 

Nor  is  the  town  improved  in  this  respect.  Wc 
lave  visited  the  cellars,  the  attics,  and  the  abodes 
>ctween  them,  into  which  the  working  classes  urc 
•rammed.  A  sad  aspect  is  presented  in  almost 
svery  street  in  which  "  the  masses"  dwell.  Enter 
■his  cellar  with  us*    Watch  these  broken  steps  as 


you  descend  that  long  stair,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  pool  of  dirty  water,  which  had  got  in 
during  the  last  rain.  In  groping  your  way  through 
the  dark  passage,  put  your  hands  well  before  you 
lest  you  come  suddenly  against  that  dirty  slimy 
wall.  There  now,  that  is  the  door.  It  does  not 
fit  well  because  it  was  made  for  another  place ;  but 
never  mind,  tap  on.  "  Come  in,"  says  the  woman 
who  answers  your  call,  and  yet  she  would  rather 
you  remained  in  the  dark,  for  she  is  ashamed  of 
her  home,  her  dress,  and  her  children.  Once  in 
you  will  find  your  organs  of  sight  slightly  im- 
proving. Thft  darkness  almost  becomes  visible  by 
the  reflection  of  a  whitened  wall  of  some  store- 
house about  three  feet  from  the  thing  called  a  win- 
dow. The  walls  are  so  moist  that  you  may  delve 
your  hand  among  the  plaster  and  squeeze  water 
out  of  it  as  you  would  from  a  soaked  sponge. 
Close  to  the  dryest  place  of  the  wall  is  a  bedstead, 
on  which  there  is  very  little  bedding,  and  this  is 
the  only  spot  in  the  hovel  to  which  "  Nature's 
soft  nurse**  is  invited  to  soothe  .seven  to  rest. 
"  £4  4s.  is  the  rent,  and  we  baveto  pay  taxes  be- 
sides/* is  one  of  the  answers  to  queries  generally 
put  to  the  ill-clad,  ill-fed  mother.  "We  pay 
weekly,"  she  continues  her  indirect  appeal.  "  If 
we  fall  behind  we  will  be  turned  out,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  in  again.  Houses  for  the  like  o' 
us  are  sae  scarce  My  husband  is  a  tailor,  and  we 
do  wonderfully  well  when  he  is  healthy  and  in 
work ;  but  he  is  so  often  ill  and  long  out.**  Before 
she  ends  her  tale  you  feel  a  desire  to  be  able  to  re- 
move the  family  from  this  shamble.  But  though 
you  were  both  able  and  willing  to  help  them  it  would 
only  be  clearing  the  way  for  another  domestic 
group  to  be  murdered  in  their  turn.  Perhaps  the 
most  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  young  creatures  a 
sixpence,  unless  you  follow  the  example  of  a  civic 
authority,  in  congratulating  the  poor  woman  upon 
the  strength  of  her  constitution  in  being  able  to 
remain  so  long  in  such  a  place ;  who,  before  leaving, 
imparted  to  her  the  consolation  that  she  may  be 
thankful  that  she  and  her  family  are  not  in  their 
graves  long  ago,  not  forgetting  to  assure  her  that 
if  such  places  were  condemned  the  one  half  of  the 
town  must  be  taken  down. 

Yon  are  glad,  no  doubt,  to  ascend  again  to  the 
court,  though  the  air  in  it  is  far  from  being  fresh. 
Neither  will  you  have  any  relish  for  further  visita- 
tions iu  that  "  land."  Your  astonishment  would 
be  increased,  certainly,  as  you  beheld  the  awkward 
stairs,  and  the  broken  windows,  inviting  the  rain 
or  snow. 

Come  with  us  for  a  short  time  to  the  Scottish 
capital,  but  do  not  let  your  hopes  rise  too  high,  for 
the  truth  must  be  told.  We  do  not  say  too  much 
when  we  assert  that  Edinburgh  is  as  well  entitled 
to  the  name  "  whitewashed  sepulchre,"  in  relation 
to  her  houses  for  the  working  classes,  as  she  is  to 
that  of  the  "  city  of  palace*,"  because  of  the  style 
of  booses  for  the  wealthy.  We  a&k  you  not  to  go 
down  into  the  Canongate  nor  Cowgate,  to  prove 
that  for  yourself.    Alas,  proof  is  to  be  found  east, 
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west,  north,  and  south  of  the  boasted  and  boasting 
citj.  Step  up  one  of  her  streets  in  the  old  town. 
Of  course  it  is  narrow  and  dirty;  and  so  are  most 
of  the  olo&es  and  oonrts  that  branch  off  from  each 
aid*.  Within  one  of  these  places  called  courts, 
700  will  see  booses  thickly  planted,  varying  from 
two  to  four  stories.  Look  for  a  moment  into  the 
one  of  "  three  floors."  Take  the  most  ele? ated 
first  This  will  certainly  test  yoor  skill  in  ascend- 
ing perpendicular  and  rioketty  stairs ;  but  then, 
once  np  yon  will  behold  an  aristocratic  dwelling — 
that  is,  the  inmates  have  two  rooms,  so  called.  If 
yon  ooold,  by  any  contracting  means,  introduce  an 
overgrown  baillie  and  Miss  Crinoline,  you  would 
have  to  leave,  because  these  two  personages  would 
ill  the  "  but  and  ben."  We  point  not  to  the 
smoke,  if  the  fire  is  kindled,  nor  to  the  want  of 
light,  if  the  holes  in  the  roof  and  ceiling  are  filled 
with  straw  or  rags ;  nor  to  the  rain,  or  snow,  or 
hailstone,  "  dancing  on  the  rotten  floor,"  which  is 
yielding  to  your  every  step.  This  is  what  a  mason, 
his  wife,  and  family,  call  their  home. 

Yon  will  be  ready  to  come  down  stairs,  no 
doubt ;  but,  contrary  to  the  rule,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  descend.  You  need  not  tread  the  second 
floor.  The  chief  difference  being  that  your  fears 
will  be  increased.  There  yon  would  not  only  be 
afaid  of  sinking,  but  of  those  you  have  left  coming 
down  upon  you.  But  still  another  family  say  this 
aeeond  floor  is  their  home. 

Descend  yet  again,  and  here,  too,  the  rule  is 
inverted.  As  you  come  down  you  arrive  at  the 
climax.  We  are  not  left  to  suppose  that  mur- 
der stares  you  in  the  face  as  you  look  at  this  third, 
and  ground  floor.  If  you  doubt,  the  records*  of 
Parliament-square  will  tell  you  ;  if  you  leap  down 
you  may  break  your  u  jaw-bone"  by  falling  against 
an  ugly  staircase  on  the  left,  the  blank  wall  in 
front,  or  the  apology  for  a  stone  stair  to  the  right. 
As  you  will  be  thinking  the  dungeon-like  place  is 
haunted,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  go  down;  the 
eight  would  make  you  tremble,  and  yet  there  a 
widow  and  her  family  live,  or  rather  die,  daily. 
We  need  not  stop  to  tell  you  that  "  in  Edinburgh 
old  property  pays  best,*'  as  one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims told  us.  This  pile  of  rotten  clay  and  live 
vermin  yields  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling 
yearly ;  nor  need  we  add  that  the  specimens  given 
either  in  the  village,  the  town,  or  the  city  are  the 
worst.  Those  who  have  examined  for  themselves 
are  aware  that  while  there  are  some  better  dwel- 
lings, there  arc  many,  alas !  too  many  worse.  "  We 
admit  it ;  but  lcok  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,*'  say  not  a  few  who  speak 
from  first  thoughts.  Let  us  see  what  is  doing  for 
the  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  S is,  or  would  try  to  make  people  be- 
lieve he  is,  a  prosperous  man,  who  has  the  cause 
and  comfort  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  He 
hears  of  a  house,  and  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  gar- 
den wall  on  one  side  of  it,  to  let.  He  joins  the 
building  society,  gets  a  loan  of  money,  buys  the 


ground,  and  builds  houses  for  the  working  nW 
Boon  something  called  lime,  and  sand,  aid  am 
are  driven  to  the  spot.  With  all  speed  1  will  b 
reared,  not  so  high  but  some  yards  distaatfra  & 
running  parallel  with  the  old  garden  wall,  lafe 
new  erection  openings  are  left  here  aad  then,  »£ 
the  people  are  wondering  what  is  np.  Tke  am- 
tery  is  aeon  solved.  Bods  are  built  to  the  tt* 
walls,  a  sloped  roof  is  put  on,  partitions,  aad  wis- 
down,  and  doors  are  put  in,  and  then  foUsvs  tk 
people,  each  family  paying  at  the  rate  of  £4  7s.k 
per  year  for  their  tiny  division,  into  which  s  fame 
woulo\  be  timid  to  put  his  pigs,  lent  they  might  gt 
off  their  feet. 

Mr.  R is  another  van.     He  is  sa  dda, 

and  believes  in  money  being  turned  "  fear-fay.* 
He  looks  with  utter  contempt  upon  Mr.  8 — '§ 
"  effort  in  behalf  of  the  working  classes.*  Si 
brick  front  for  him.  The  conception  of  a  *ae- 
storey"  erection  is  far  beneath  bis  lofty  and  bta- 
volent  soul.  Nothing  will  serve  him  but  a  toter; 
and  a  tower  is  built.  The  stragglers  look  is  as  tk 
work  goes  on,  and  the  question  is  frequently  asbi 
"  What  are  these  boxes  for  P"    "For  the  besefei 

the  working  classes,"  is  Mr.  B. *s  answer,  k 

countenance  beaming  with  the  same  st&Jatnt 
that  brightened  Sfyloek'g  aa  he  looked  at  tk 
newly-signed  bond.  The  tower  of  cribs  rise  & 
and  fast,  and  soon  it  is  filled  with  the  wortic 
classes — soon  the  "  four-fold"  makes  its  sppr* 
anoe,  and  another  benevolent  effort  \%  made— swtk 
tower  is  reared — and  all  for  the  working  cbsa 
that  they  may  live.  Truly,  the  working  ebss 
should  be  grateful  to  such  a  gentleman. 

But  these  schemes  are  nothing  compared  win 
others,  said  to  be  conceived  and  brought  aboat  V 
the  benevolent  for  the  working  classes.  Itv* 
but  the  other  day  that  two  ladies  visited  t& 
gigantic  undertaking,  and  with  steady  step  walks 
round  and  round,  now  and  then  lifting  taer 
glasses,  and  seriously  ejaculating,  "  Now  stcs  1 
blessing  for  the  working  classes  ! — so  comfortable 
they  must  be !  How  kind  in  gentlemen  to  spesi 
their  money  for  the  private  welfare  of  the  people- 
The  working  classes  are  much  indebted  to  tat* 
kind  gentlemen  who  have  reared  this  grand  pbee.* 
Now  this  savoured  so  much  like  special  pleafej. 
and  falsehood  is  so  stamped  upon  every  eicbaa- 
tion,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  tell  the  vkk 
truth,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  tse* 
ladies  are  right. 

Suppose  yon  were  outside  the  building  refer* 
to,  you  observe  that  it  is  remarkable  for  its  aba? 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  built  It  stae 
about  square,  and  is  three  storeys  in  height  & 
attempt  is  made  at  the  ornamental,  by  the  efsc& 
of  a  square  tower — like  an  adjunct  at  each  con* 
This  may  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  and  leai 
you  to  search  for  the  entrance ;  bet  no  sooner  <k 
you  find  the  tunnel-like  passage— of  which  there  a 
one  at  eaoh  corner— than  your  sense  of  beatty,  4 
order  of  finish,  and  of  comfort  is  ofcadad,  & 
emerging  froei  under  tkb  oppressive  area,  yet  * 
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i  burying-ground-like  place,  intersected  and  sur- 
xranded  with  Tailings,  plain  enough,  certainly. 
This  centre  of  mismanagement  is  called  by  courtesy 
i  drying  and  bleaching  green,  bat  the  wives  protest 
igainst  the  nam*,  and  they  are  the  best  judges. 
Dutside  this  cagedin  ground,  and  in  front  of  the 
loors  of  the  lowest  flat,  is  a  narrow  path  round 
he  square,  bat  round  yon  dare  not  go,  even  to 
relp  your  neighbour,  should  he  or  she  be  ever  so 
leedj.  "The  right  of  way"  is  disputed — four 
gates,  lock- fast  gates,  at  each  side  of  the  building, 
ay  to  the  neighbours,  "  keep  your  distance."  Let 
ire  break  out  in  one  corner,  and  those  in  the 
text,  with  only  a  thin  partition  between  them, 
iare  not  pass,  even  to  save  life.  And  while  yon 
ire  looking,  and  almost  confounded,  because  of  such 
arrangements,  a  man,  with  a  sour,  downcast  look, 
somes  rattling  ^keys,  opens  the  gates  till  he  gets 
through,  then  locks  them  again  so  systematically 
ind  consequentially,  that  yon  whisper  "Jailor," 
and  begin  to  think  you  are  imprisoned.  Perhaps 
he  will  tell  you  such  is  all  necessary  for  these 
working  classes  for  whom  his  masters  are  doing  so 
much. 

But  they  may  try  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  lot,  because  of  the  extent,  and  comfort,  and 
cheapness  of  their  houses.     Let  us  see.     In  this 
block  there  are  four  classes  of  dwellings — thirty  at 
£10  10s.;  twelve  at  £9  10s.;  forty-two  at  £8  10s. ; 
and  twelve  at  £6  lOs.—in  all  ninety-six.     The 
first  class  has  three  apartments  and  three  fire- 
places ;  the  second  has  three  apartments  also,  bnt 
they  are  smaller ;  the  third,  the  same  number  of 
apartments,  with  two  fire-places ;  and  the  fourth 
has  two  apartments,  and  a  dark,  back  place,  into 
which  some — because  of   the   smallness  of  the 
rooms — put  a  bed  for  children,  or  rather  rot  the 
bedding  and  ruin  those  who  sleep  upon  it.    The 
housewife  declares  the  kitchens  to  be  so  con- 
structed, that  none  but  those  who  never  saw  one 
vould  propose  such.     The  walls  are  naked  and 
odd-like,  and  they  must  remain  so,  nothing  must 
he  seen  upon  them — and  how  can  the  floor  be  tidy  P 
Every  apartment  is  so  unhandy,  and  uninviting, 
and  unhealty — nothing  complete,  nothing  finished. 
How  can  this  ever  be  P  for,  as  the  workmen  say, 
"it's a  sham,  from  beginning  to  end— the  ten- 
ants grumbling,    and  no  wonder — the   overseer 
calling  those  under  him  "  pigheads" — they  in  their 
turn  scolding  the  tradesmen,  who  again  say  they 
work  to  order,  and  those  who  order  saying  they 
gOTe  what  they  promised  for  a  given  sum."     In 
short,  everyone  is  in  error,  and  the  tenants  suffer 
ia  pocket,  in  comfort,  and  in  health.   Those  "  kind 
&e*tlmm  who  have  done  all  this  for  the  working 
<&***$*'  have  not  understood  their  work.     But 
Perhaps  we  have  omitted  some  attractive  features 
in  these  houses.  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
their  value.    There  is  the  water-closet  in  each 
house,  washing-houses   in    all,  and  four  baths. 
These  sound  well,  and  the  cleanly  would  naturally 
regard  them  as  a  boon ;  but  let  one  see  the  whole 
*&%  «nd  he  is  disgusted*    The  first  privilege  is 


worse  than  want,  the  second  is  more  expensive 
than  useful,  and  the  third  is  looked  fast,  and  the 
"jailor"  has  the  key. 

But  our  ladies  and  many  others  say  it  is  all  for 
the  working  classes.  How  many  can  pay  £10  10s., 
£9  10s.,  or  even  £8  10s.  of  rent  P  These  make 
eighty-four  parts  of  this  benevolent  scheme.  Kay, 
is  it  not  the  more  prosperous  of  the  working 
classes  who  can  pay,  and  barely  pay,  the  £6  10s. 
rents  ?  and  of  these  there  are  only  twelve  out  of 
ninety-six  dwellings!  Yerily,  this  all  for  the 
working  classes.  Should  such  things  be  P  Every 
right-minded  man  will  join  us  in  the  negative.  Can 
matters  be  improved  P  We  say  they  might — not 
on  the  score  of  so-ealled  benevolence,  but  on  the 
honest  plan  of  giving  value  for  value  received. 
Here  is  a  plot  of  ninety-six  dwellings  planted 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  495  feet  by  264  feet.  There 
are  four  rows,  each  having  twenty-four  one-storey 
dwellings  30  feet  by  80  feet.  Before  the  house  it 
a  garden,  21  feet  by  80  feet,  less  the  four-feet 
path  to  the  door.  Along  the  top  of  the  garden  is 
a  road,  495  feet  by  15  feet,  and  so  with  each  raw, 
which  may  either  face  the  east  or  the  south.  This 
plan  is  simple.  Row  after  row  may  he  added,  or 
the  line  may  be  lengthened. 

But  what  is  the  cost  of  these  ninety-six  cottages  P 
We  shall  suppose  £80  each— in  all,  £7680.  What 
rent  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  ontlayof  this  money. 
Cor  the  ground-rent  connected  with  it,  and  for  re- 
pairs and  expenses  P  Supple  £9  the  average 
rent  of  the  block  of  houses  just  referred  to,  making 
£864,  less  the  feu,  about  £75,  leaving  £789,  which 
would  yield  to  those  who  may  lay  out. the  money 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  for  interest,  and  repairs, 
or  expenses.  We  have  stated  the  accommodation 
shared  in  by  those  who  rent  the  building,  which 
the  "  ladies*'  and  others  regard  as  a  benevolent 
scheme  for  the  working  classes.  Now  compare 
it  with  the  money  scheme,  if  the  former  will  stand 
comparison.  Ask  whether  any  of  the  tenants 
would  not  prefer  the  self-contained  door,  the  gar- 
den in  front,  fresh  air  wherever  they  go,  and  the 
sun  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  the  pent-up  prison- 
like erection  whioh  they  occupy  P  We  know  the 
answer.  But  let  the  practical  man  he  asked  the 
difference  of  value  between  the  airy  and  the  con- 
fined dwellings,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  great 
things  when  we  hear  him  say,  "  If  the  dungeon 
is  worth  £9,  a  house  in  the  rows  is  worth 
£13  10s.,  apart  altogether  from  the  consideration 
of  a  healthy  situation.'*  And  this  shows  the  hoi* 
lowness  of  the  paraded  "  benevolence,v 

We  have  supposed  the  rent  to  be  £9 ;  but  we 
are  aware  that  a  working  mau  cannot  pay  that 
amount  of  rent  without  suffering,  and  it  is  for  the 
working  man  we  are  pleading.  Te  our  plan  again 
we  return.  We  have  only  to  add  another  storey, 
and  this  we  can  do  without  injuring  the  health  of 
any.  Houses  of  two  storeys  may  be  admitted, 
especially  if  there  is  a  good  distance  between  each 
building;  but  dwellings  of  three  or  more  storeys 
are  not  commendable  under  any  ckoumaUaoes, 
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Having  added  tins  storey,  at  a  cost  say  of  £70 
each  dwelling,  increases  our  outlay  to  £  IS,  440, 
and  ten  per  cent,  on  this  requires  £1,340,  and  the 
feu  duty,  makiug  £1,415,  which  would  require 
seven  guineas  rental  to  make  ten  per  cent.  Our 
space-saving  friends'  benevolent  scheme  again  yields 
litem,  or  should  gain  for  them  £207  annually,  besides 
their  ten  per  cent.  Truly,  facts  are  stubborn  things. 
We  have  reckoned  the  feu  duty,  or  annual  rent, 
at  £75,  but  it  is  an  extravagant  price,  and  work- 
men, like  all  other  men,  should  decline  to  pay  this 
price  for  land  to  live  upon ;  while  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  villages  £7  would  be  a  high 
rent  to  give,  and  must  amply  compensate  the  pro- 
prietors. A  benevolent  rent,  many  times  over  the 
worth  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  an 
oddity. 

And  when  such  is  the  case  with  those  who  erect 
places  having  at  least  the  appearance  of  houses, 
what  must  be  the  result  with  those  who  build  the 
huts  mentioned  in  scheme  first  for  the  working 
•lasses  P  They  may  say  that  our  plan,  however 
comfortable  It  may  be,  is  not  for  the  working  man, 
since  the  rent  would  be  about  £9.  We  admit  this, 
if  the  builder  insisted  on  his  ten  per  cent. ;  but  if 
a  monied  man  might  be  content  with  five  per  cent., 
then  £4  10s.  would  suffice.  But  lest  this  rental 
be  too  much,  we  may  again  come  back  upon  our 
plan  of  two  flats,  and,  by  placing  two  families  into 
the  dwelling  of  20  feet  by  30  feet,  which,  in  point 
of  health  and  comfort,  would  be  palaces  compared 
with  many,  and  not  much  less  space  than  the  £6 
10s.  tenants  get  in  the  Square  of  Benevolence — 
they  may  have  a  home  of  30  feet  by  20  feet,  and  a 
garden  plot  of  10  feet  by  8  feet,  for  £2  15s. 

Why  is  such  a  timple  plan  not  carried  out  ? 
Various  reasons  might  be  given — such  as  the  want 
of  a  correct  idea  of  the  injury  arising  from  the  de- 
fective accommodation — intellectual  atid  moral  in- 
jury— the  want  of  a  true  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes — the  readiness  of  money- 
makers, at  any  price,  to  seize  the  moment,  and  by 
using  some  small  cant,  get  and  take  credit  for 
acts  called  kinduess,  but  which  fill  their  own 
pockets — and  by  the  want  of  union  and  mutual 
regard  among  the  working  classes  themselves. 

How  may  such  plans  be  carried  out  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all  concerned  ?  We  are 
not  the  advocates  of  an  un-called  for  interference 
of  Government  in  social  matters,  but  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  defend  as  well  as  to  rule 
those  under  it,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  whether  that  strength  lies  in  bone  or  cash 
—for  there  is  no  despotism  like  that  of  capital, 
the  power  of  money  over  labour — so  those  who 
are  at  the  helm  of  the  state  should  see  that  the 
sons  of  toil  have  homes  worthy  of  their  name,  and 
the  credit  of  their  country.  Money  is  given  on 
loan  for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  which 
the  brute  feeds  ;  and  can  it  not  be  given  to  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  houses  for  the  people.  Were 
money  lent  for  that  purpose  the  people  would  soon 
repay  it  with  interest* 


Employers,  too,  could  do  much  to  improve  tk 
dwellings  of  the  workmen.  They  have  crnSt  if 
they  have  not  capital.  How  easy  would  it  be  for 
them  to  feu  a  park,  and  build  several  plots  ssti 
as  we  have  named.  And  without  saying  it  is  tkir 
duly  so  to  do  (an  enlightened  conscience  wOl  spot 
on  that  point),  we  hold  it  would  be  their  iattrat 
The  more  comfortable  the  worker  is  the  abler  is  fee 
to  work ;  the  more  a  master  does  by  w*y  of  show- 
ing his  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  his  servat, 
the  more  will  be  get  from  that  servant,  not  onir 
of  gratitude  but  of  labour— five  per  cent.  woaM 
be  nothing  to  what  he  would  gain ;  and,  better 
than  all,  his  soul  would  be  the  happier  by  doisf 
his  duty. 

Then  for  the  wealthy,  who,  when  dying;  wisi 
their  names  to  be  connected  with  something  of  i 
lasting  and  grateful  kiud,  wherein  could  a  wm 
expect  an  intelligent  people  to  say  "rrst  to  fak 
bones,  and  peace  to  his  soul,"  more  readily  this  by 
the  act  of  ordering  a  little  village  to  be  built,  wiii 
part  of  the  money  he  has  left,  and  its  houses  let 
out  at  a  rate  calculated  to  give  a  return  equhaksi 
to  the  funds  ? 

And  there,  too,  is  the  strictly  badness  man,  vk 
honestly  says,  "  I  wish  value  for  ▼alne.''  Wbj 
does  he  not  try  his  practical  hand  in  helpbg 
himself,  and  helping  the  masters.  We  hire 
no  objections  to  his  providing  houses,  or  mansion, 
or  palaces,  for  the  wealthy!  but  we  think  be  should 
not  neglect  those  without  whom  these  erectioEs 
could  not  be  reared.  He,  by  studying  the  wants  of 
the  masses,  and  aiding  in  providing  the  sapph, 
would  feel  the  better  in  purse  and  in  mind. 

But  we  need  not  continue  to  enumerate.  Tw 
truth  is,  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  are 
needed— they  should  be  built,  and  they  could  be 
built ;  nay,  the  working-classes,  sorely  as  therm 
reduced,  could  accomplish  the  work  themselvei  'i 
they  would  be  true  to  each  other.  There  is  tot 
a  town  or  city  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tkt 
could  not  produce  as  many  working  men  as  augst 
form  themselves  into  a  building  society,  and  in  i 
short  time  lay  the  foundation  of  a  little  village. 
Nor  could  they  only  help  themselves,  but  verj 
soon  help  their  less  prosperous  brethren.  la  tka 
respect  let  the  operatives  become  co-operatives, 
and  they  will  do  the  nation  a  service  by  providiag 
suitable  homes  in  the  green  fields  instead  of  liviaf 
in  city  ruins — in  dirty,  dark,  and  sickening  etaa 
We  are  aware  that  while  some  would  like  to  ** 
this  desired  change  brought  about,  there  are  others 
with  long  strings  of  objections  ready  to  haug  it 
with,  if  possible.  One  may  object  to  the  site* 
being  rather  distant  from  the  town,  that  a  workffg 
m*n  could  not  get  to  his  meals,  he  having  obJj  « 
hour  at  most,  and  only  three-quarters  ia  soae 
cases.  To  obviate  that  we  have  the  prospect  of 
street  railways  ;  but,  better  still,  an  improves*!* 
might  be  made  in  taking  meals.  We  will  sot 
here  say  anything  about  shortening  the  hoanof 
labour,  but  we  suggest  a  change  in  meal  boa* 
by  taking  breakfast  before  commercing— « * 
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eight  a.m.— to  liavc  z  half  hour's  rest  and*  lunch 
at  noon,  to  go  to  dinner  at  four  p.m.,  return  at 
six,  and  work  till  eight.  This  would  give  the 
operative  the  morning  for  recreation  or  culture, 
and  the  dinner  hours  to  the  man's  family.  But 
these  hours  would  cause  a  loss  of  steam  during 
the  day,  and  gas  during  the  evening,  says  another, 
and  we  reply  with  asking  if  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  working  man  and  his  family  be  not  more 
precious  than  steam  or  gas  P 

We  can  easily  suppose  another  objection  iu  the 


shape  of  a  lament,  that  the  land  would  be  filled 
with  the  people  instead  of  corn  or  potatoes.  And 
where,  we  ask,  should  man  be  placed  if  not  on  the 
innd,  especially  when  he  is*  willing  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  £25  to  £30  per  acre  ?  But  surely  we 
have  not  been  greedy  in  their  behalf,  even  in  our 
one  story  plan.  Against  these  and  every  other 
objection  we  pit  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Our 
countrymen  will  never  be  strong,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious,  till  the  bad  houses  are  levelled 
and   the  people  are  made  comfortable.    * 


THE    DEPRECIATION    OF    GOLD. 


[As  this  question  occupies  the  public  mind,  or  a 
.  part  of  it,  we  put  the  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject before  a  person  acquainted  with  business, 
and  the  notes  are  the  result ;  conveying  between 
them  and  the  text,  both  sides  of  the  question.] 
Eypects,  similar  to  those  produced  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  by  the  large  importations  of  specie 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  •'  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  was  reduced  to  about  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  before,*'  are  again  being  pro- 
duced sincethe  discoveiy  of  the  extensive  and  rich 
gold  fields  in  California  and  Australia. 

The  book  on  the  depreciation  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency by  M.  Chevalier,  member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Frauce,  has  deservedly  attracted  a  large 
share  of  attention.  Chevalier  has  pointed  out,  in 
a  very  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  how  this  de- 
preciation is  taking  place,  and  concludes  that  it 
will  acquire  accelerated  speed  as  it  fills  up  the 
vacuums  in  the  silver  circulation  which  it  is  causing. 
In  matters  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  much 
easier  to  deduce  from  facts  such  incontrovertible 
evidence  as  clearly  demonstrate  an  imperfection  in 
gold  as  a  standard  measure  of  value,  than  to  lay 
down  any  practical  principle  by  which  it  can  be 
superseded.  And  unless  a  silver  standard  be 
adopted,  which  is  the  only  practical  one  suggested, 
but  which  would  nevertheless  be  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties,  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  abide  by,  or  rather  allow,  the  cur- 
rency laws  to  remain  in  their  present  state,  so  far 
as  regards  gold  performing  its  present  functions, 
for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  adopt  some  other 
commodity  of  a  less  fluctuating  nature,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  value  for  all  such  transactions  as  perma- 
nent debts  on  which  interest  is  paid,  and  loans  for 
a  lengthened  period.* 

*  M.  Chevalier  asserts  in  his  book,  that  the  discoveries 
of  precious  metals  will  depreciate  the  value  of  gold,  and  he 
propose*  remedies.  The  •*  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  noticing 
Mr.  Cobden's  translation  of  M.  Chevalier's  book,  adopted 
the  sane  opinion.  The  argument  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
aa4  it  will  be  foaad  pat  in  this  nagasiae,  at  a  possible  eon- 


Adam  Smith  says : — "  The  value  of  cilver,tax>agb 
it  sometimes  varies  much  from  century  to  century, 
seldom  varies  much  from  year  to  year ;"  so  that 
silver  as  well  as  gold  may  be  considered  as  in- 
sulted for  a  measure  of  value,  except  in  strictly 
commercial  transactions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  a  change  of  the  standard  measure  of 
value  must  be  atteuded  with  many  difficulties  and 
even  losses. 


tingency  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Oar  con- 
tributor clearly  believes  in  the  commencement  of  this  deprecia- 
tion, bnt  he  or  others  con  Id  propose  no  real  remedy.  The 
discussion  inteieits  every  person,  but  no  legislation  will  give 
a  certain  value  to  any  description  of  property.  The  propo- 
sal is  only  an  attempt  to  protect  capital,  after,  in  this  conn- 
try,  the  Parliament  lias  refuted  to  protect  labour.  Having 
arranged  for  labour  at  the  cheapest  possible  price,  a  nume- 
rous portion  of  the  public  insist  on  obtaining  the  highest 
price  fur  money.  Lei  us  suppose  all  permanent  contracts  to- 
be  made  dependent  on  the  price  of  wheat.  Are  those  who- 
propose  that  cnurvr  certain  t lint  the  sociely  for  acclimatising 
tropica!  plenty,  will  not  sonic  day  sccuic  a  triumph  equal  to* 
the  acclimatising  of  potatoes.  \Ve  hare  no  security  for  the 
permanent  value  of  land;  which  holds  in  this  country  aa 
eutirely  artificial  value,  and  capital  must  take  its  cbanee 
with  labour  and  land.  The  lata  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made 
us  pay  an  old  debt  in  bullwm  that  was  contracted  in  paper. 
So  long  as  iho  pay  men  t  in  that  form  was  agreeable  to  the 
creditors  u-  d  profitable,  they  clung  to  their  last  ounce  of 
the  precious  metal :  but  now  thai  some  of  them  expect  the 
depreciation  of  gold  to  the  level  of  the  pap-ir  at  which  the 
debt  was  created,  thry  clamour  for  another  change  and  pre- 
mie m.  As  yet,  it  seems  impossible  to  distinguish  any  de- 
predation in  the  value  of  gold  in  this  country.  The  symp- 
toms would  appear  in  a  rapid  advance  in  wages.  We  admit 
the  existence  of  a  small  advnuoe  in  rongh  and  unskilled  la- 
bour, consequent  on  an  emigration  without  any  rival  for' 
numbers  in  any  movement  since  the  crusades.  We  know- 
that  this  em  ignition  has  raited  the  value  of  farm  labour  in* 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  agricultural  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Also,  in  manufacturing  districts,  occa- 
sional advances  have  been  secured  in  the  labour  most  easily 
learned.  Slid,  we  deny  the  existence  of  any  thing  deserviogr 
the  name  of  increased  wages  all  round.  It  has  not  ocswrrea* 
in  our  trade,  or  in  any  other  largo  business  employing  a 
great  nu<nb*r  of  men,  and  wherever  nny  slight  advantage 
has  been  gained,  it  ln»s  bean  taken  in  time  rather  than  wages. 
We  deny  the  depreciation  and  deny  alike  any  right  to  meddle 
with  it.  If  a  depreciation  occur,  Peel  has  been  defeated 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  Providence,  and  we  accept  the 
mercy  with  gratitude.  But  is  it  emigrants  going,  or  gold 
coning,  that  causes  this  apparent  depreciation  ? 
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The  adoption  of  silver  as  the  legal  standard, 
which  is  the  most  feasible  suggestion  offered,  would 
by  no  means  be  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  substance  which  forms  the  monetary 
nuit,  or  measure  of  value,  be  of  intrinsic  value  as 
a  commercial  commodity.  This  virtue  silver  pos- 
sesses, and  is  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  intrinsic 
value,  universally  admitted ;  but  its  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  laws  which  determine  the  value 
of  geld,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  fluctuation.  But 
were  silver  to  be  iuvested  with  this  function  in  the 
existing  state  of  our  currency  laws,  it  is  obvious  a 
considerable  rise  in  its  value  would  be  the  result. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  representative  circulation 
of  this  country  can  be  converted  into  the  coin 
which  performs  the  functions  of  real  money.  In 
the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  banks  replenishing  their 
coffers  with  silver  coin  and  silver  bullion  of  an 
equal  amount  to  the  gold  they  are  required  to 
hold  by  the  currency  laws,  and  for  the  prudent 
conducting  of  their  business.  Before  such  vast 
sums  could  be  procured  higher  rates  would  have 
to  be  offered  for  it,  and  thus  its  value  would  be 
considerably  enhanced.  A  stimulus  would  like- 
wise be  given  to  its  production  by  the  improved 
demand,  and  consequently  the  employment  of  ad- 
ditional capital  and  labour  in  the  mines ;  perhaps 
new  discoveries  would  be  made,  followed,  in  all 
probability,  by  a  sudden  re-action,  entailing  addi- 
tional loss,  and  involving  monetary  matters  in  new 
complications.* 

Gold  being  superseded  in  the  performance  of  the 
important  functions  of  money,  and  reduced  to  the 
position  of  other  commodities  in  the  market,  an 
additional  impulse  would  be  given  to  its  downward 
tendency.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  would 
not  affect  it  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  is  evident  no 
coin  can  continue  to  circulate  long  either  above  or 
below  the  market  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
composed,  except  in  very  limited  quantities  as 
tokens,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  copper  coin. 
This,  however,  is  a  wrong  supposition.  A  great 
commercial  nation   thus  demonetising  it,   would 

*  Oar  correspondent  forgets  that  the  character  of  the 
final  meant  of  making  a  legal  tender  being  enlarged  by  the 
ate  of  both  gold  and  silver  for  that  purpose,  the  probabi- 
lity of  any  derangement  of  its  value  would  be  reduced.  The 
difficulties  heretofore  occurred  from  the  small  supply  of  gold. 
As  difficulty  is  threatened  from  its  abundant  supply,  we 
could  not  correot  the  evil  if  it  existed,  by  endowing  another 
metal  with  its  artificial  qualities,  although  we  sought  for  the 
debtor  permission  some  time  since  to  offer  silver  as  an  al- 
ternative payment  of  all  legal  responsibilities,  and  now  we 
have  no  objections  to  the  creditor  having  power  to  express  a 
preference  for  silver  over  gold  at  a  fixed  rate  for  fixed  qua- 
lity ;  if  it  will  do  him  any  good.  Any  extension  of  breadth 
to  the  legal  standard  of  payment  imparts  steadiness,  like  in- 
creased breadth  of  beam  to  a  vessel  in  a  gale  of  wind.  As 
a  matter  of  right,  without  reference  to  results,  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  silver  restored  to  its  old  place.  It  is  the 
standard  of  value  to  more  than  a  half  of  mankind,  and  should 
be  associated  with  its  more  favoured  companion  gold  in  dis- 
charging that  function  here.  The  alteration  would  not  be 
attended  by  any  revolutionary  operations  in  banker's  coffers, 
but  would  be  gradual  and  quiet. 


exercise  a  decidedly  depreciating  influence  upa 
its  market  value.  By  far  the  greater  proportka 
of  gold  is  used  in  the  internal  circulation,  in  tk 
shape  of  coins  issued  from  the  Mint,  and  in  tk 
settlement  of  foreign  exohanges  in  bars  or  bullies. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  not  only  the  Urge 
quantity  of  it  loosened  from  the  internal  circula- 
tion of  the  country  would  have  the  effect  of 
cheapening  the  metal,  but  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  demonetised  by  a  leading  commercial  coun- 
try. Holders  of  gold — such  as  goldsmiths,  wko 
hold  it  iu  stock,  and  banks  of  issue,  which  hold 
it  against  notes  issued  in  excess  of  their  author- 
ised circulation,  would  suffer  loss.  Their  loss, 
however,  would  be  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  loss  that  will  ultimately  arise  to  the  vast  in- 
terests which  must  be  effected  by  a  depreciation  of 
its  value.  The  immense  fertility  of  the  California! 
and  Australian  fields  in  the  production  of  the 
precious  metal,  which  has  raised  the  amount  re- 
ceived an  n  Ball;,  chiefly  by  the  commercial  cow- 
tries  of  Europe  and  America  to  about  thirty-eigM 
millions  sterling,  against  about  two  and  a-haif 
millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
must  unquestionably  exercise  a  depreciating  influ- 
ence upon  its  value  in  the  general  market.* 

The  manner  in  which  this  depreciation  in  tk 
value  of  gold  will  manifest  itself  upon  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world,  will  be  to  induce  a  general  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  articles  that  remain  stationary, 
as  regards  improvement  in  the  art  of  their  produc- 
tion, or  such  as  cannot  be  improved  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree  with  the  increased  facility  with 
which  gold  can  be  obtained.  A  corresponding  rise 
will  take  place  in  the  value  of  lands  and  house- 
hold property — ordinary  railway  stock,  and  all 
such  property  as  is  of  an  expansive  nature.  Hence 
investments  possessing  such  a  consideration  will 
naturally  be  sought  after  to  the  neglect  of  those 
investments  which  are  characterised  as  of  an  in- 


l 


*  The  argument  against  the  employment  of  silver  i 
itself  into  the  confession  that  this  use  of  silver  would  soU 
farther  depreciate  gold.  It  might,  however,  impart  steadi- 
ness to  value;  the  quality  in  which  gold  eecms  wantaf. 
The  price  of  money  is  really  the  price  of  gold,  and  no  other 
commodity  is  susceptible  of  the  same  supple  gyration*.  It 
goes  down  or  up  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  always 
however,  describing  a  wider  semi -circle  at  each  stroke.  Ws 
know  now  when  a  crisis  will  come,  without  any  difficulty. 
We  are  in  a  snug  crisis  at  present.  It  will  be  cored,  and  ve 
shall  have  another  in,  aay  1863 ;  a  second,  in  1865} ;  and  a 
third,  in  1867.  We  do  not  proceed  farthar,  for  reaaati 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Camming,  who  is  perfectly  right  ia  sap. 
posing  that  there  will  be  a  great  change  on  the  globe  at  that 
time.  Our  affairs  at  least  could  not  proceed  much  beyond 
that  date  in  their  present  state.  Does  any  person  ever  sit 
down  and  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  society  at  hows 
in  1860.  Except  for  the  gold  discoveries  of  1851,  we  ctaM 
not  have  got  on  anyhow  without  them.  Wages  would  havt 
been  literally  half  nothing,  or,  otherwise  put,  would  hats 
been  nothing  for  half  of  men's  time,  A  revolution  wosM 
have  occurred,  and  the  price  of  securities  would  have  ases 
in  great  danger,  unless  the  state  hsd  breasted  the)  trial  by 
interposing  its  credit,  to  place  a  large  portion  of  its  a 
on  the  idle  land  of  its  oojonias.  The  ] 
of  gold  saved  all  that. 
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expansive  nature,  snob  as  Government  debts,  an- 
nuities, mortgages  on  lands  and  bouses,  guaranteed 
railway  shares  and  debentures,  and  all  descriptions 
of  property  for  whioh  a  specified  amount  of  ster- 
ling money  is  stipulated  to  be  paid,  and  on  which 
interest  is  payable  after  a  fixed  rate.  * 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed  that  gold 
will  depredate  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
its  production,  and  for  reasons  sufficiently  well 
understood.  A  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the 
production  of  articles  both  for  home  and  foreign 
consumption ;  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  and  likewise  in  the 
rates  of  their  remuneration,  will  be  the  result.  To 
supply  the  demands  of  this  increase  of  activity,  a 
larger  amount  of  circulation  will  become  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  wages  and  retail  purposes. 
Improvements  in  the  means  and  art  of  production, 
which  have  the  tendency  of  cheapening  the  arti- 
cles produced,  will  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent, 
contribute  to  prevent  a  depreciable  decline  in  the 
Take  of  gold  so  far  as  regards  articles  capable  of 
improvement  in  quality  or  quantity;  indeed, 
improvement  in  the  skill  of  producing  might 
go  on  *d  infinitum,  and  thus  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metal;  but  the  production  of  the  staple  articles  of 
life  preclude  the  possibility.  Manufactured  arti- 
cles can  be  cheapened  by  the  employment  of  im- 
proved machinery,  and  raw  produce  by  the  em- 
ployment of  more  labour  and  capital;  but  the 
latter  always  in  inverse  proportions  to  the  amount 
of  labour  and  capital  previously  employed.  Con- 
sumption likewise  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
demand,  and  consequently  upon  the  supply.  This, 
however,  affects  gold  equally  with  other  commo- 
dities, and  it  is  therefore  in  the  labour  alone  neces- 

*  What  are  the  statement!  in  this  paragraph  P  First, 
gold  becoming  more  abundant,  is  to  be  cheaper;  vis., some, 
thing  is  to  be  dearer.  What  is  the  something?  Not 
consols  or  railway  debentures,  because  they  are  non-expan- 
sive. Their  return  is  fixed  and  guaranteed.  Therefore,  we 
would  consider  them  to  be  the  very  articles  that  would  get 
up  in  price.  Mark  the  statement.  Gold  is  to  be  depre- 
ciated. It  is  to  abound  more  than  trade  wants.  This 
means  that  money  is  to  be  cheaper.  Gold  cannot  be  de- 
preciated unless  money  be  cheaper.  And  if  it  be  cheaper 
consols  will  be  dearer  to  bny ;  ex.  gr,  money  is  not  cheap  tl  is 
month ;  and  consols  are  £93  ;  but  a  shower  of  gold  comes 
down — money  goes  down— holders  cannot  get  it  fixed 
nowhere;  and  it  rots  in  a  vault— rests  itself;  so  they  say 
tot  us  rather  gi?e  £94  to  earn  this  £3  per  annum,  or  £100, 
or  £110,  or  £200,  or  anything  if  money  gets  so  plentiful 
that  we  cannot  do  better.  That  would  be  the  depreciation 
of  gold,  and  consols  will  be  depreciated  as  gold  is  enhanced  ; 
or  be  enhanced  aa  gold  falls.  The  some  rule  will  certainly 
apply  to  all  other  property,  to  whatever  has  a  prospect  of 
making  any  return.  The  people  to  lose  by  the  abundance 
of  money :  that  is  the  depreciation  of  gold ;  are  men  with 
loose  cash  whereby  they  speculate.  The  person  with  a  fixed 
income  from  console  wUl  always  have  three  per  cent,  and  the 
odds  from  the  capital  they  invested,  and  if  they  want  to  sell 
they  will  obtain  a  good  rise  on  their  capital.  They  may  have 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  labour  than  at  present;  and  this 
ia  the  only  question  involved— this  labour  question.  It 
i  like  gradfifig  to  the  labourer  a  share  ia  the  gifts  of 


sary  to  produce  the  different  commodities  that  an 
alteration  in  their  relative  values  can  be  made. 

When  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  condition, 
the  consumptive  capabilities  of  a  community  are 
very  great,  and  the  increased  quantity  of  gold 
which  forms  the  medium  of  exchange  must  exercise 
such  an  influence  upon  the  produce  of  different 
countries  as  to  induce  increased  activity  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  thus  add  materially  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people  at  large* 

The  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of 
silver  that  is  being  continually  withdraw u  for  ex- 
portation to  the  East  has  hitherto  contributed  to- 
wards any  decidedly  appreciable  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold. 

The  commercial  relations  which  are  formed  with 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  are  calculated 
to  distribute  the  commodity  which  forms  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  such  proportions  as  shall 
produce  an  equilibrium  in  prices,  freights  and 
charges  taken  into  account.  While  gold  is  thus 
being  diffused  over  the  world,  according  to  the 
exigencies  and  demand  of  each  particular  state, 
a  very  considerable  amount  must  be  absorbed  in 
the  internal  circulation  and  for  articles  of  orna- 
ments in  countries  where  it  is  comparatively  a 
scarpe  commodity.! 

From  these  circumstances  alone  it  is  evident 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  must,  by  no 
means,  proceed  at  a  very  accelerated  speed,  not- 
withstanding the  very  extraordinary  supply.  The 
period  that  must  elapse  before  an  appreciable  de- 
cline in  its  value  shall  become  so  manifest  as  to 
produce  inconvenience  to  the  holders  of  property 
which  must  be  effected  by  such  a  decline,  depends, 
in  no  small  degree,  upon  circumstances  over  which 
human  wisdom  is  calculated  to  exercise  little  con- 
trol. Should  commerce,  the  precursor  of  civilisa- 
tion, be  permitted  uninterruptedly  to  pursue  its 
natural  course,  opening  up  regions  seldom  or  never 
visited  by  the  merchants  of  civilised  countries,  and 
whose  communication  with  them  has  hitherto  been 
very  indirect,  it  is  apparent  that  extensive  fields 
exist  for  the  employment  of  gold  in  countries 
where,  as  yet,  it  has  been  a  comparatively  scarce, 
though  highly-prized  commodity.^ 


*  On  this  and  the  proceeding  paragraph  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  offer  any  remark,  except  that  the  fear  of 
the  labourer  obtaining  a  little  more  for  his  hire  than 
is  t  paid  to  bim  at  present  disturbs  the  calculations  of 
the  old  bullionists,  who  are  now  to  be  something 
different;  for  bullion  is  not  expected  hereafter  to  answer 
their  purpose.  They  look  apparently  to  novelties  in 
science  aa  the  means  of  cheapening  productions,  and 
tli us  maintaing  their  present  share  of  earth's  good 
things,  for  their  particular  pleasure.  Some  comfort 
may  be  derived  by  the  industrious  from  this  expecta- 
tion, for  they  also  will  share  ultimately  in  the  benefits 
of  cheap  production. 

f  This  and  the  preceding  paragraph  could  not  be 
quarrelled  with  by  any  friend  of  labour,  and  they  only 
show  that  the  antidote  is  born  with  the  bane,  if  gold  be 
a  bane  and  nuggets  be  the  plagues  of  life  to  those  who, 
like  the  landlords  in  the  corn  law  days,  desire  that  the 
limit  of  what  is  valuable  should  not  be  increased,  lest 
the  process  should  diminish  their  store. 

%  As  the  demand  for  gold  increases  by  opening  up 
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Against  these  considerations,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  improved  means 
by  which  the  circulation  cm  be  economised.  The 
use  of  bankers*  cheques  has  immensely  economised 
the  circulating  medium  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
the  system  of  making  payment  in  cheques  may  be 
still  more  generally  adopted. 

When  payment  is  made  by  means  of  a  cheque 
upon  a  banker,  in  a  majority  of  instances  only  a 
transfer  of  the  amount  from  one  bank  to  another  is 
the  result — frequently  from  one  account  to  another 
in  the  fame  hank.  In  this  latter  iustance  the  cir- 
culating medium  is  not  disturbed.  When  a  settle- 
ment of  this  kind  takes  place  between  the  diffe- 
rent hanks,  a  small  sum,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  ench  others'  cheques,  may  have  to  be 
paid  over  in  gold,  Bank  of  England  notes,  Exche- 
quer bill?,  or  transferred  from  the  account  of  one 
banker  to  thai  of  another  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. SuppoMug  two  hankers  in  a  provincial  town 
receive  H  earh  others  cheques,  during  the  day, 
of  .£3,100  and  £3,000  respectively,  it  is  only 
the  halir.ee  or  difference,  viz.,  .£100,  that,  requires 
to  be  thus  adjusted  through  their  London  agents, 
or  paid  over  in  specie.  It  is  thus  obvious  that, 
under  au  efficient  banking  system,  bank-notes  and 
coin  constitute  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  meaus 
by  which  capital  is  employed  in  commercial  trans- 
actions.* 

new  c  untrirs  a  corresponding  demand  for  labonr  will 
arise.  The  circumstance  will  not  therefore  change 
the  relative  position  of  capital  and  labour.  Although 
the  former  may  endeavour  to  find  space  for  its  growth 
in  new  lands  and  new  operations,  it  cannot  move  a  step 
without  iubour.  An  alliauce  should  exist  between  two 
powers  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  tor  mutual 
comfort  and  existence ;  and  one  should  not  grudge  to 
the  other  a  good  share  of  their  mutual  profits. 

*  The  ontraiiun  of  cinques  is  misunder>tood  by  the 
urifer.  They  save,  in  the  nr*t  instance,  the  conveyance  of 
ca*h  irom  one  hunker'*  till  to  another  hanker'*  till;  or  from 
the  bauker's  till  to  the  dvskofoue  customer,  from  that  to  the 
de»k  of  h:s  creditor,  perhaps  another  customer,  and  thence 
back  to  the  banker's  till.  The  ca*Ii  which  is  transferred  by 
cheque*  would  be  transferred  by  hand  with  the  risk  of  losing 
money  in  its  conveyance,  and  loss  of  time  in  reckoning  it 
tip.  If  A.  B.,  a  manufacturer,  had  to  receive  from  C.  D.,  a 
incrnhaiit,  £1,200,  and  CD.  having  called  on  his  banker 
for  twelve  hnndred  sovereigns,  went  with  and  deporited  them 
in  A.  B.'s  count ing-iooin,  obtaining  his  receipt,  would  not 
A.  15.  at  once  deposit  them  at  the  same  or  some  other 
bankers,  so  that  the  hanking  interest  of  the  place  would 
have  the  »ame  number  of  sovercigus  at  the  close  of  business 
for  the  day  thai  the  hanking  interest  had  at  its  commence- 
ment ?  The  Lancashire  people  perpetually  say  that  cheques 
wave  bullion,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  only  saving  is  one  of 
risk  in  carriage  and  time  in  counting  and  weighing.  The 
exceptions  to  the.  rule  are  few  aud  unimportant.  Thus,  if 
C.  D.  cilled  to  pay  A.  B.  in  bullion  close  to  the  hour  when 
banks  shut,  A.  B.  might  lock  up  Ilia  sovereigns  in  his  safe, 
and  thai  additional  number  mipht  be  out  of  possession  of 
tho  banking  interest  for  a  night.  Persons  who  transmit 
money  to  a  distance,  gain  lime  by  the  use  of  cheques;  and 
these  dsys  of  Rrace  taken  were  six  in  former  times  between 
Glasgow  and  Loudon,  when  the  mails  went  after  four  horses; 
hut  now  they  can  only  be  equal  to  the  day  after  to-morrow 
on  any  date  except  a  Saturday  ;  but  that  is  a  subject  of  no 
interest  iu  the  bullion  or  currency  question,  unless  the 
transmitter  were  to  forward  bullion  per  parcel  insured  for 


In  a  country  like  England,  which  has  enjoyed 
long  undisturbed  internal  tranquillity,  and  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  greatness — the  results  of 
wise  legislation  and  good  fiscal  policy — the  aecu- 
mulation  of  wealth  must  be  very  great ;  indeed,  it 
is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  England  at  the  present  day  is  enormous, 
indeed  unparalleled,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  wealth  of  a  country  is  by  no  means  always 
represented  by  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
it  holds.  There  is  generally  more  gold  and  sfber 
in  a  rich  country  than  in  a  poor  one ;  bat  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  circumstances  whether  the 
amount  is  in  proportion  to  its  relative  wealth. 
Capitalists,  merchants,  and  other  bank  depositors 
hare  the  control  over  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  gold  in  the  country,  and  only  leave  it  with  the 
banks  until  a  favourable  opportunity  may  occur  of 
investing  it.  A  favourable  opportunity,  therefore, 
occurring  of  investing  in  foreign  funds,  may  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  exportation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  bullion.  In  transactions  of  this  kind 
it  is  evident  the  country  is  as  rich  after  the  trans- 
action as  before,  seeing  that  securities  supply  the 
place  of  the  bullion  exported.* 

correct  delivery,  which  he  would  not  often  send.  He  sroaM 
probably  transmit  a  banker's  bill,  or,  for  a  small  sum,  tales 
pott-office  order,  and  either  plan  saves  the  employment  of 
bullion ;  bot  the  economy  is  connected  with  the  subject  of 
banking  rather  than  of  cheques  in  general.  An  absolute 
saving  of  money  is  effected  in  numerous  cases  where  a  peraoa 
receives  payment  by  the  cheqne  of  his  debtor,  and  pats  it 
past  for  a  few  days  or  even  weeks,  until  he  has  to  make  a 
payment.  Cheques  treated  in  that  manner  are  generally  far 
small  snms;  and  the  receiver  in  lie  same  meaner  would 
probably  lock  np  the  bullion,  or  banker's  notes,  if  he  had 
been  paid  in  either  of  these  currencies.  The  locking  up  of 
banker's  notes  in  Scotland,  or  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  locking  past  of  gold,  because  the 
bankers  are  invariably  over  their  fixed  issue,  and  circulate 
their  notes  on  a  basis  of  gold,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
notes  pot  for  a  time  out  of  the  way.  All  other  EeghsJi 
banks  and  the  Irish  banks  are  beneath  their  fixed  issue,  and 
their  notes  may  be  locked  up  without  any  additional  dram 
on  bullion  thereby.  The  aggregate  of  the  economita  by  those 
small  cheques  may  be  considerable,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate  of  them.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  cheques 
save  no  bullion,  but  they  save  carrying,  and  reckoning,  and 
weighing  on  the  operations  of  the  day,  and  no  mote.  Tlie 
illustration  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  in  point. 
The  two  bankers  exchange  customer**  cheques  to  the  extent 
of  £3,000,  and  one  of  the  two  having  £100  worth  of  cheques 
over,  receives  the  differci.ee  in  gold  and  silver,  or  Bank  of 
England  notes ;  but  if  the  transactions  had  been  in  cash  in- 
stead of  cheques,  each  banker  would  have  had  the  same 
amount  of  bullion  in  his  safe  at  night  that  remains  to  him 
after  exchanging  cheques. 

*  It  is  not  clear  that  we  have  lived  under  "  wise  legisla- 
tion and  good  fiscal  policy."  It  does  not  stand  to  reason 
that  a  policy  has  been  wise  when  its  continuance  hat  only 
been  a  possibility  by  reason  of  the  emigration,  originating  in 
a  Providential  discovery  which  formed  no  part  of  the  easeahv 
tions  on  which  the  policy  was  founded.  Except  for  the  gold 
impulse,  our  policy  most  have  ended  long  ere  now  in  total 
smash.  Any  policy  that  leaves  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
the  rate  of  discount,  tnd  the  security  of  traders  6V  pennant 
on  the  fancy  of  capitalists  to  ttke  foreign  investments,  is 
not  wise.  The  new  crisis  is  getting  into  strength  as  we 
write;  yet  persons  not  directly  interested  t 
tare  for  a  policy  that  permits  a  fsv 
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•  Jt  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  while 
gold  can  by  these  means  be  thus  economised,  and 
in  a  vast  number  of  transactions  altogether  dis- 
pensed with,  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
it  would  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  As  it  depreciates  in  value,  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  will  become  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  balances,  and  for  the  payment 
of  wages  and  retail  purposes ;  and  so  long  as  it  is 
a  legal  tender,  and  performs  the  funotions  of 
money,  bankers  of  necessity  must  provide  them- 
selves at  all  times  with  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
every  contingency. 

That  gold  has  depreciated  to  a  certain  extent  is 
indubitable,  and  it  is  still  continuing  to  depreciate. 
The  evidence  adduced  by  M.  Chevalier,  in  support 
of  his  opinions  that  gold  will  rapidly  depreciate  to 
half  its  present  value  now  that  Prance  is  supplied 
with  gold  to  replace  the  silver  exported,  we  appre- 
hend is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  evidence  is  abundantly  conclusive, 
however,  to  convince  those  who  know  anythiug  of 
political  economy  that  it  is  not  the  commodity 
which  onght  to  form  the  measure  of  value.  "  A  com- 
modity which  is  itself  continually  varying  in  its  own 
value  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
value  of  other  commodities."* 

At  all  times  it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of 
its  fluctuating  tendencies,  but  much  more  so  at 
present,  when  it  is  being  discovered  in  such  vast 
quantities.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  discovered  in  still  greater  quantities,  seeing 
that  from  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  fertile 
field — Siberia,  only  limited  supplies  have  hitherto 

or  down  interest  at  they  please,  and  with  interest  to  move 
prices,  an/1  with  prices  necessarily  in  a  short  time  to  reduce 
wages  and  work.  First,  we  object  to  the  policy  that  made 
gold  the  life-blood  of  the  nation ;  and  next,  the  part  of  the 
policy  that  permits  capitalists  to  let  that  blood  when  they 
please.  Learn  its  horrors  from  one  fact.  The  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  complain  of  the  present  drain  of  gold, 
and  the  hardship  of  receiving  two  per  cent,  more  for  their 
notes  then  they  were  lately  worth.  It  is  their  own  doing. 
They  have  taken  private  securities  far  above  the  line  of 
prudence.  They  had  only  to  decline  these  'discounts, and 
they  would  have  prevented  the  necessity  of  levying  a  black 
mail  of  two  per  cent  over  all  the  trade  of  this  country.  We 
may  be  told  that  other  bankers  would  have  taken  the  paper ; 
but  we  could  defy  them.  If  any  London  private  or  public 
bank  had  largely  aided  the  loans  to  France  in  gold,  they 
would  have  experienced  a  run  in  a  short  time.  Depositors 
would  have  learned  that  their  balances  were  out  on  specula- 
tion, and  they  would  have  called  for  them.  At  any  rate, 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  privileged  mono- 
polists, should  have  discharged  their  duty  by  declining  dis- 
counts already  beyond  their  deposits.  We  doubt  if  many 
foreign  investments  have  any  tendency  to  increase  the 
national  wealth. 

*  No  evidence  whatever  exists  that  gold  has  depreciated 
in  value  to  the  preseot  moment.  Consols  are  not  dearer — 
discounts  are  not  cheaper  with  us,  and  wages  are  not 
generally  higher  here  than  before  1851.  Discounts  are 
cheaper  than  they  were  in  corn  countries  at  that  period.  The 
net  only  shows  that  the  corn  countries  have  preferred  our 
gold  to  our  goods,  as  is  notorious ;  and  that  we  have  a  direct 
interest  in  extending  the  agriculture  of  our  colonists,  hitherto 
chiefly  engaged  on  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of 
manufactures  or  ship- building. 


been  received.  Concurrent  circum»t»i  ces  in  Ihn 
production  of  other  commodities  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  an  approximate  estimate  btirijj 
made  of  this  depreciation.  If  silver  be  taken  as 
the  measure,  it  is  obvious  that  it  forms  no  proper 
data.  It  can  thus  only  be  ascertained  that  it  has 
fallen  in  value,  as  compared  with  that  metal.  Both 
metals  perform  the  same  functious,  and  gold  sup- 
plies any  vacuum  occurring  in  the  silver  currency, 
and  thus  tends  both  to  prevent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  former,  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
latter* 

That  gold  will  ultimately  in  a  great  measore 
displace  the  silver  ooin  now  in  circulation,  should 
the  two  metals  continue  to  be  circulated  in  pieces 
of  their  present  weight  and  fineness,  is  indubitable. 
The  extensive  employment  of  silver  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate,  and  the  exceptional  demand  for  it 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  will  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion. The  ohief  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
silver  currency  of  France  may  be  traced  to  this 
exceptional  demand,  and  the  circumstance  that 
gold  has  usurped  a  parallel  position  with  silver  in 
the  currency  of  that  couutry ;  and  by  being  admit- 
ted to  perforin  the  same  functions  in  the  circula- 
tion, has  supplied  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  vast  amount  taken  for  exporta- 
tion to  India  and  China. 

That  the  effects  of  the  large  production  of  gold 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  exceptional  demand  for 
silver  for  the  East  on  the  other,  should  first  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  circulation  of  a  country  ren- 
dered doubly  sensitive  by  a  double  standard,  is  no 
phenomenon.  The  existence  of  a  double  standard 
in  a  country  enables  bullion  dealers  the  more  easily 
to  procure  a  supply  of  silver  for  exportation  than 
from  a  country  like  England,  where  it  performs 
only  a  secondary  part,  and  is  not  a  legal  tender 
for  more  than  forty  shilliugs. 

All  sums,  however,  are  still  denominated  in  sil- 
ver, "  and  all  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  value  of 
all  goods  and  of  all  estates  is  generally  computed  in 
silver."  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
previous  to  1774  silver  was  equally  with  gold  a 
legal  tender  ;  and  anterior  to  1717  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal coin  in  circulation,  and  constituted  the  mea- 
sure of  value. 

In  lapse  of  time  similar  effects,  produced  by  the 
same  cause,  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  circu- 
lation of  this  and  every  other  country  where  silver 
coin  can  be  procured  for  gold,  unless  their  mint 
regulations  be  altered  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
commercial  values  of  the  two  commodities.  And 
should  the  demand  for  silver  continue,  and  gold 
become  more  abundant,  the  silver  coin  will  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  until  it 
entirely  disappears.! 


*  The  objectionable  character  of  gold  should  have  been 
seen  ere  now,  and  gold  and  silver  do  not  perform  the  same 
functions  in  our  currency. 

f  Silver  coin  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this 
country  for  larger  payments  than  a  sovereign.  It  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  that  circulation,  unless  we  have 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  interests  of  a  parti- 
cular description  will  suffer  during  this  transition 
period,  but  such  has  always  been  the  case,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  with  every  chunge  for  better 
or  for  worse.  As  a  nation  increases  in  population 
and  wealth  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  va- 
lue of  its  lands,  houses,  railways,  and  property  of 
a  similar  nature,  become  enhanced  in  value.  On  an 
estate  in  this  country,  which  thirty  years  ago  was 
mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  £10,000,  and  is  still 
burthened  with  the  same  nominal  amouut,  the 
mortgage  at  land  bears  a  much  lower  relative 
value  to  the  estate  than  at  the  former  period.  It 
is  not,  however,  causes  that  are  incidental 
to  certain  kinds  of  property  that  in  this  instance 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  au  exceptional 
occurreuce. 

It  is  not  with  a  gradual  change  that  we  are 
threatened,  otherwise  less  alarm  need  be  excited ; 
but  with  a  revolution  in  its  general  acceptation, 
the  suddenness  of  which  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances.  AVhile,  at  the  present  time,  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  relations  of 

gold  coins  of  lest  vslue  than  half  a  sovereign.  Any 
depreciation  in  gold  that  conld  render  tuch  coins  useful 
is  at  least  improbable.  So  long  as  a  fixed  value  is 
attached  to  gold,  smaller  coins  than  crowns  in  that 
metal  would  be  prejudicial,  and  would  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Bank  of  France  is  allowed  to  hold  half  of  its  bul- 
lion stock  in  silver ;  and  that  metal  is  the  standard  of 
circulation  in  many  countries.  Great  Britain  alone, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  has  assumed  an  exclusively 
gold  standard.  Thus,  when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  is  occasionally  contrasted  with  that  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  statisticians  are  led  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  France  not  only  represents  all 
France,  but  may  keep  one- half  of  its  bullion  in  silver; 
although  the  Bank  of  England  represents  only  a  por- 
tion of  onr  business,  and  while  independent  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  in  England  may  keep  bullion  on  hand, 
the  banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  always  sit 
millions  of  gold  or  thereby  in  their  custody  ;  while 
British  banks  must  only  count  their  gold  as  bullion, 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  as  already  stared,  may  have 
half  its  bullion  in  silver.  The  writer  of  the  preceding 
paragraghs  previously  described  the  meaning  of  a  depre- 
ciation of  gold.  It  is  not  that  the  gold  coin  will  swell 
in  the  Mint  and  become  heavier  in  our  pockets,  but 
that  goods,  produce,  and  wages  will  rise  in  nominal 
value,  and  more  gold  will  be  required  to  meet  the  fund- 
holder's  expennes,  while  he  will  receive  ho  more  gold 
from  his  investments.  This  operation  conld  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  silver  coinage ;  and  if  silver  were  to 
advance  from  5s.,  5s.  Id.,  or  5s.  2d.,  to  6s.  or  7s.  6d. 
per  oz.,  we  could  have  almost  any  quantity  of  that 
metal  supplied,  as  its  extraction  from  poor  lead  ore 
would  then  become  profitable.  Our  coinage  would 
retain  its  present  bulk,  although  a  labouring  man  re- 
quired two  sixpences  more  for  his  day's  toil.  Even  the 
capitalist  could  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  silver 
were  associated  with  gold  as  our  standard,  since  the 
national  debt  was  contracted  in  cheap,  and  has  been 
met  hitherto  in  dear  money,  and  in  these  notes  we  have 
shown  that  he  could  have  no  real  reason  to  complain, 
since  his  consols,  like  everything  else,  would  advance 
in  nominal  price,  and  instead  of  selling  for  ninety- 
three  would  bring  him  more  money.  At  present  no 
symptom  of  depreciation  is  visible,  and  the  grave  ques- 
tion, "  Where  has  all  the  gold  gone?"  concerns  busi- 
ness men  more  deeply  than  fanciful  speculations  con- 
cerning a  depreciation  of  the  standard. 


property  are  similar  to  those  which  took  place  raV 
sequent  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
accumulation  of  property  thus  affected  is  now  in- 
finitely greater  than  at  the  former  period ;  and 
heuce  the  reason  why  remedial  measures  should  bo 
provided. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  creditors  whose  claims 
are  of  the  nature  of  Government  stock,  corporation 
bonds,  debentures  of  joint-stock  companies,  annui- 
ties, loans  on  mortgage  suffer, — their  debtors,  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  must  gain.  Morally 
speaking,  this  is  not  affording  substantial  justice 
to  the  largo  interests  at  stake.  The  vast  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  which  has  been  amassed  in  this 
country  during  the  last  three  centuries,  by  the  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  is 
largely  represented  by  property  of  this  description. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  measure  could  be 
framed  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  the  hardships 
likely  to  be  suffered  by  the  classes  before  enume- 
rated ;  but  even  admitting  this  supposition,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  remedy  necessary  would 
be  of  too  complex  a  nature  and  of  too  conflicting  a 
character  to  powerful  interests  to  be  easily  earned 
into  effect.* 

It  must  he  observed  that  it  is  not  only  landlords, 
whose  estates  may  be  mortgaged,  that  have  a 
direct  interest  in  maintaiuiug  the  money  standard 
in  its  present  position ;  but  the  entire  community 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  so  maintaining  it,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  are  holders  of  property  of 
an  inexpansive  nature,  and  creditors  whose  claims 
fall  to  be  discharged  at  a  distant  or  remote  period, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  sterling  money  of  a  given 
weight  and  fineness,  and  for  which  a  specified  rate 
of  interest  is  payable.  A  diminution  in  the  valnt 
of  real  mouey  must  be  a  diminution  of  the  national 

*  The  three  paragraphs  contained  in  this  "refer- 
ence" repeat  a  fanciful  grief.  Money  can  be  invested 
at  the  preseut  moment  to  yield  5  per  cent,  under  the 
guarantee  of  our  colonial  governments ;  4  per  cenL 
under  the  mortgage  of  heritable  property  at  home ;  4 
or  4 J  yer  cent  under  the  security  of  undoubted  deben- 
tures on  domestic  railways  ;  3  1-5  to  8J  per  cent,  in  our 
funds ;  and  at  what  recent  period  have  better  terms 
been  obtained  for  permament  investments  ?  We  are 
compelled  to  fight  a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
tion when  we  hear  that  gold  is  depreciated — or,  m 
other  words,  that  money  is  worth  less  than  it  was  for- 
merly. Since  1847  corn  has  been  a  little  dearer  on  the 
average  than  in  the  thirteen  preceding  years,  and  pro- 
visions have  been  much  higher  in  country  districts  and 
retired  localities  since  the  construction  of  railways;  but 
the  discoveries  of  bullion  have  not  affected  either  corn 
or  provisions,  except  by  taking  a  large  number  of 
persons  out  of  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  making 
them  buyers  instead  of  producers.  An  income  of  oae, 
two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  is  only  the  direct  tea 
worse  how  than  it  was  in  1840  to  1845.  Hobs*  rents 
have  advanced  in  some  towns,  sueh  as  Edinburgh ;  bsK 
to  a  capitalist  that  advance  cannot  he  injariouB  for  a 
long  period.  He  can  build  or  bay  a  house,  As  a 
general  rule  moaey  goes  as  far  as  formerly,  hut  the 
present  generation  are  more  extravagant  thaa  their  isn- 
mediate  ancestors  j  yet  labour  mutt  net  he  expected  to 
pay  for  new  luxuries. 
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debt,   and  consequently  equal  to  a  revision  of 
taxation.* 

For  all  commercial  purposes  gold  is  as  jet  better 
adapted  than  any  other  commodity  to  form  tbe 
medium  of  exchange,  both  on  account  of  porta- 
bility, and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  universally 
held,  as  a  commodity  of  intrinsic  value.  Lord 
Liverpool  says — "  Money  is  an  instrument  which 
in  the  exchanges  serves  as  a  common  measure  of 
value,  and  is  of  itself  au  equivalent."  For  per- 
manent loans,  or  for  loans  of  a  lengthened  period, 
it  could  still  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  settle- 
ment, while  the  measure  of  value  might  be  in- 
vested in  some  other  commodity  of  a  less  varying 
nature.  And  while  it  thus  still  performed  tbe 
functions  of  money,  its  value  would  to  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand,  like  all  other  commercial 
commodities;  and  it  would  not  influence  the 
value  of  property  of  a  non  or  inexpensive  charac- 
ter, in  the  general  market.  The  commodity  best 
calculated  to  constitute  a  measure  of  value,  for  all 
transactions  of  the  nature  of  contracts  in  perpe- 
tuity, or  extending  over  a  term  of  years,  is  un- 
doubtedly corn,  and  by  investing  it  with  this  im- 
portant function  no  new  principle  would  be  intro- 
duced, bat  only  one  revived,  formerly  very  general 
between  landlord  and  tenant  farmer ;  and  it  b 
still  upon  this  principle  that  the  stipends  of  our 
parochial  clergy  are  fixed,  and  the  iucomcs  of  some 
of  our  colleges  regulated ;  in  fact,  making  general 
in  practice  the  rnle  which  has  hitherto  been  special. 
Adam  8mith  remarks — u  We  cannot  estimate,  it 
is  allowed,  the  real  value  of  different  commodities 
from  century  to  century,  by  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  is  given  for  them.  From  century  to  cen- 
turvcorn  is  a  better  measure  than  silver,  because, 
from  century  to  century,  equal  quantities  of  corn 
will  command  the  same  quantity  of  labour  more 
nearly  than  equal  quantities  of  silver.1'  Now, 
this  is  precisely  what  is  wanted.  The  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce  will  be  pretty  well  answered 
by  the  employment  of  gold  and  silver  for  internal 
circulation,  and  settling  of  exchanges  as  hitherto ; 
and  it  is  a  measure  of  value  which  varies  little 
from  century  to  century  that  is  wanted. 


•  How  comes  it  to  pats  that  many  persons  forget 
that  a  rise  in  the  vaJoe  of  real  money  was  an  increase 
of  all  debts,  and  that  this  advance  was  taken  pleasantly 
when  accomplished  by  Peel  ?  Yet  its  correction  appears 
to  be  unpleasant  when  it  is  made  in  the  arrangements 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  discoveries  of  gold  may 
neutralise  ultimately  the  cheat  perpetrated  on  all 
debtors  by  Peel's  Acts,  and  are  we  to  adopt  new  laws 
merely  to  confirm  a  former  wrong  ?  We  do  not  con- 
aider  the  fund  holders  in  danger,  but  if  they  foresee 
losses  they  can  procure  at  present  the  full  value  of  their 
investment.  This  is  not  their  day  of  sorrow.  The 
owners  of  railway  debentures  have  made  a  special  bar- 
gain  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  at  the  close  of  their  term.  Mort- 
gagees can  give  notice  to  foreclose  in  the  great  ma- 
ority  of  these  transactions,  and  in  others  they  have  their 
fixed  terms,  What  less,  then,  is  asked,  but  protection  to 
capital  against  aU  contingencies  after  toe  had  ceased 
to  protect  labour? 


At  page  307  of  bis  "  Wealth  of  Nations/' 
Adam  Smith  again  remarks — "  Corn,  accordingly, 
it  has  already  been  observed,  is,  in  all  the  different 
stages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  value  than  any  other  commodity,  or 
set  of  commodities.' *  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  while  corn  is  of  a  fluctuating  character  from 
year  to  year,  the  natural  effects  of  scarcity  and 
plenty,  it  varies  only  from  century  to  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population 
and  wealth.  It  therefore  approaches  as  nearly  as 
we  can  possibly  hope  to  realise  in  any  commodity, 
"a  natural  unit  of  the  measure  of  value  which 
possesses  in  perfection  every  quality  that  can  bo 
desired.'*  We  say  ts  nearly  as  possible,  for  we 
are  fully  aware  there  is  not  any  substance  which 
does  not  vary  more  or  less ;  hut  that  which  varies 
least  during  a  lengthened  period,  and  is  always 
produced  under .  similar  circumstances,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  labour,  is  unquestionably  the 
commodity  best  adapted  to  supply  the  desideratu  m 
now  required  for  a  standard  measure  of  value.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Smith  shows,  that  this  arises 
from  the  unvarying  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
produce  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  labour  alone 
constitutes  the  true  measure  of  value ;  but  labour 
is  ouly  an  indefinite  idea  for  all  such  practical  pur- 
poses. It  must  always  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  the  facility  with  which  a  commodity  can 
he  produced  that  determines  its  value. 

Besides  tbe  authority  of  Smith  on  this  question 
we  have  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  eminent 
statesmen  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  currency  question  subsequent  to  the 
monetary  derangement  which  occurred  in  1808  and 
1809.  In  1810  a  Parliamentary  committee,  better 
known  as  the  Bullion  Committee,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. On  the  6th  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Horner, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  introducing  his 
resolutions  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in 
the  report,  said — "The  great  and  paramount 
standard  of  all  values,  sir,  is  corn;  and  in  order 
to  enable  the  committee  to  form  an  estimate  of 
this  standard,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  tbe  extravagant  rise  which  has 
within  the  last  few  years  taken  place  iti  the  price 
of  that  article."  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  supporting 
Mr.  Horner's  resolutions,  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
speech,  delivered  May  7,  1811:— "But  if  they 
were  to  intrust  to  the  Bank  this  fearful  discretion 
of  countervailing  the  effects  of  the  rise  of  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  he  thought  that  then  the  best 
criterion  of  tbe  required  standard  would  be  found 
in  taking  the  average  price  of  corn  for  a  given 
period  jointly  with  the  average  value  of  labour." 

It  is  sufficiently  well  understood  that  the  essence 
of  commerce  is  simply  barter,  and  that  the  princi- 
pal use  of  money  is  to  facilitate  or  render  this 
system  more  perfect.  The  commodity,  therefore, 
best  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  most  necessarily 
be  the  commodity  universally  appreciated,  pro- 
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vided  that  com  modi  ly  )>e  conveniently  portable, 
and  of  an  imperishable  naltirc.  These,  we  appre- 
beud,  to  be  essential  requisites,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
necessary  that  the  commodity  which  forms  the 
medium  of  adjusting  the  exchanges,  be  easily 
transported  from  one  country  to  auother,  and  that 
a  sufficient  reserve  of  it  be  always  retained  for 
such  a  purpose. 

While  the  interest  of  commerce  can  thus  be 
served  by  a  gold  and  silver  medium,  some  such 
measure  as  acorn  standard  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  and  maintain  in  the  relative  valnes  the 
public  funds,  chief-rents,  the  funds  of  depositors 
in  savings-banks  and  friendly  societies,  lodged 
with  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  and  annuitants.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  better  calculated  for  a  proper  measure  than 
any  other  commodity,  as  it  not  only  constitutes  the 
staple  article  of  life  among  civilised  nations,  but, 
as  before  stated,  it  can  only  be  permanently  en- 
hanced in  value  by  an  iucrcase  of  population  and 
wealth.  When  an  additional  supply  of  corn  is 
wanted  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  three  ways — a  foreign  supply,  cultiva- 
tion of  an  additional  breadth  of  land  of  an  inferior 
quality,  or  by  the  employment  of  additional  labour 
and  capital  in  raising  it  from  land  already  under 
cultivation.  Unless  induced  by  an  advauce  in 
price,  it  is  obvious,  that  an  extra  foreign  supply 
could  not  be  obtained.  Neither  would  additional 
land  of  inferior  quality  be  cultivated,  nor  more 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  producing  from  that 
already  under  cultivation,  as  it  is  evident  the  re- 
turns would  be  in  inverse  proportions  to  the  capital 
and  labour  previously  employed. 

It  may  be  objected  to  ou  tho  ground  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  enhanced  in  value  under  any 
circumstances ;  and,  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  in  value  all  those  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, which  hitherto  have  been  supposed  to  remain 
stationary.  This,  however,  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate mode  of  enhancing  the  value  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  property.  It  only  in  this  manner  rises  in 
value  with  all  other  descriptions  of  property  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  or  of  an  expansive  nature, 
and  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Both  from 
choice  aud  necessity  more  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  production  of  the  first  necessary  of  life 
than  to  that  of  any  other  article.* 

*  These  six  paragraphs  state  very  clearly  the  arguaeut  for 
a  corn  standard  ;  but  the  illustrations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject.  Two  classes  are  said  to  have  corn  payments 
already  secured  to  them,  namely  the  owners  of  farms  and  the 
proprietors  of  teinds.  These  exception*  exist  in  this  manner. 
Originally  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  paid  in  produce  for  its 
use.  Pharoah  was  the  first  landowner  of  whom  we  have  any 
clear  information.  He  purchased  all  the  land  of  Egypt  by 
the  advice  of  the  young  Hebrew  statesman,  who  was  hit 
premier,  in  order  to  save  the  people  from  extinction  by 
famine.  He  re-let  the  land  to  them  at  a  rent  in  kind  of 
one-fifth  part,  or  tweuty  per  cent,  of  the  produce — a  propor- 
tion wbioh  many  farmers  in  Scotland  still  pay.  Land  was 
evidently  private  pioperty  in  Syria;  long  befere  that  period 
Abraham  bought  and  paid  for  land  forjiis  family  sepulchre. 


It  ia,  however,  in  the  nature  of  all  materok, 
that  changes  for  Letter  or  for  worse  are  coo- 
tin  u  ally  taking  placr,  so  that  it  is  in  the  timeou 
observing,  and  anticipating  disastrous  events- 
disastrous  to  particular  interests,  that  these  eveati 
can  be  averted. 

That  suffering,  consequent  upon  such  a  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency,  must  exist  to  a  consider- 
able extent  amongst  those  classes  whose  remunera- 
tion is  fixed  more  by  usage  than  by  supply  and 
demand,  there  cannot  remain  a  doub*.  But  n 
canuot  pervade  all  industrial  pursuits  and  callings; 

From  these  dates  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  rest 
of  land  was  taken  in  prod  nee,  and  to  save  trouble  its  iita 
was  often  paid  by  what  is  ceiled  in  Scotland  the  fiVi  pries, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  average  prices  of  the  eouoty  far  U 
year.  Teinds  are  in  reality  the  tenths  or  lilhes  of  \k 
earth's  produce,  and  their  payment  is  convenient,  as  ie  Scot 
land  ou  the  annual  overage,  or,  as  in  some  other  eosstno, 
on  the  septennial  average.  Both  classes  of  payments  m 
connected  with  the  land,  so  far  that  the  recipients  air  st 
in  some  measure  regarded  as  the  partner*  of  the  fanner ;  Us 
the  common  idea  of  a  corn-rent  is  vicious,  for  the  psysxsc 
of  so  many  quarters  of  grain  per  annum  lor  rent  outt  i 
heavy  burden  on  the  farmer  when  his  crop  is  bad  and  pries 
are  high,  while  he  gets  off  by  half  the  same  money  proeeca 
in  a  good  harvest,  in  accordance  with  averages.  That  qscs- 
tion  needs  not  to  be  discussed  here,  for  the  Ultstisuosi 
quoted  are  those  of  accounts  between  partners. 

The  employment  of  corn,  as  a  standard  of  value  is  outa 
matter*,  was  one  of  Adam  Smith's  proposals,  we  admit,  ui 
that  gentleman's  blunders  have  bad  the  good  fortaeeof  beiag 
considered  fixed  principles  by  a  numerous  school,  witaost 
being  leas  than  blunders  on  that  account ;  for  how  would  tsc 
averages  bo  taken  on  which  we  would  fix  the  standard.   U 
the  average  of  a  single  year  were  adopted,  creditors  soiU 
crave  when  corn  was  dear,  and  debtors  would  offer  psjwst 
in  plentiful  years.     If  the  averges  were  to  be  street  scs> 
ten ni ally,  creditors  and  debtors  would  maintain  a  feftrat 
guessing  at  probabilities  as  they  ears  proceeded.  If  thearersei 
were  to  be  taken  century  by  century,  as  Smith  suggests,  tbei 
necessarily  at  some  period  people  would  be  lending  tear 
money  or  paying  their  debts  on  the  averages  of  the  preceiitg, 
and  not  of  the  then  present  century.     Any  plaa  of  verba? 
this  extravagance  must  aid  in  exhibiting  it*  iapossistsfj. 
As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wants  m    ey  this  ysv, 
how  would  the  money-dealers  receive  an  inviuJoa  to  kali 
million  quarters  of  wheat  to  be  returned  in  fifty  yean,  via 
interest,  at  three  per  cent.,  or  thirty  thousand  qasrten  rf 
wheat  per  annum  P    They  would  stare  like  dessented  ssisgi, 
and  work  their  pencils  on  paper  like  fire  and  fury,  eiisoa 
getting  at  any  result  respecting  the  premium  in  gnus  tint 
they  would  deem  necessary.    But  the  landed  interest taosi' 
decidedly  adopt  the  scheme,  for  if  it  weresuecessfalweifaasa' 
have  a  new  oorn-law  in  three  yean.     People  would  tan 
comprehend  the  M  sin"  of  baying  and  eating  corn  that  ssl 
been  grown  by  serfs  and  slaves.     Capital  and  land  tod 
go  into  partnership,  and  labour  would  be  starved  betsrts 
them ;  but  it  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  strictly  sunt 
corn.    To-day  if  a  banker  discounts  a  bill  for  £387  lb  * 
three  months,  he  merely  lends  the  discounter  100  otseei  sf 
gold  of  the  Mint  standard,  deducting  an  ounce  to  aa  emw 
and  a  quarter  for  the  use  of  it;  and  if  he  has  renW* 
him,  at  the  expiry  of  the  period,  100  ounces  of  gold  is  *•> 
lar  condition,  what  right  has  he  to  complain  P    Eves  a*  si 
had  never  made  the  bargain,  his  gold  might  have  decReei 
or  increased  in  price  by  any  great  change  in  the  werii  A*J 
alteration  that  may  occur  is  not  caused  by  the  borr»»*t 
who  is  an  innocent  creature,  and  ought  not  to  be  pes**" 
for  successful  diggings,  in  which  be  %as  not  paruesstei 
He  gives  what  he  got,  and  at  the  value  itVouM  kiwi**1" 
if  be  had  never  got  it. 
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and  a  collapse  in  any  particular  branoh  of  indus- 
try must  eventually  have  the  effect  of  correcting 
itaelf,  when  there  exists  the  inducement  of  more 
remunerate  employment.  The  withdrawal  of  a 
few  hands  from  any  branch  of  industry  is  soon  sensi- 
bly felt;  and  thus  supply  and  demand,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  reciprocal  influence,  will  ultimately 
have  the  effect  of  alleviating  any  inoon?enience 
thus  arising.* 

The  distress  which  prevailed  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  introduction  of  our 
poor  laws,  have  been  by  some  eminent  writers  as- 
cribed to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  America,  and 
the  large  importations  of  it  into  Europe  subsequent 
to  the  discovery  of  that  continent  by  Columbus 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Holland,  and  only  reacting  England 
through  an  indirect  channel,  which  had  the  effect 
of  raising  provisions  in  our  markets.  A  similar 
recurrence,  however,  cannot  possibly  take  place 
■ow.  Our  manufacturing  greatness,  and  our  com- 
mercial relations,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
injurious  effects  thus  arising,  even  were  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  reach  us  now,  as  they  then  did, 
through  indirect  channels.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  We  now  obtain  the  gold  from'  our  own 
colony  direct,  and  in  due  course  of  trade.  It  is 
upon  our  industry,  and  improvements  in  production, 
that  we  must  rely  for  avoiding  the  difficulties  oon- 
icqucnt  upon  the  varyiug  of  the  relations  of  dif- 


ferent commodities ;  skill  and  industry  is  what  we 
must  depend  upon  in  any  trying  period.  It  is 
only  by  maintaining  the  position  we  have  attained, 
as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation,  that  we 
can  hope  to  realise  the  advantages  the  increase  of 
gold  is  calculated  to  afford  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  gold  is  not  the  sheet  anchor 
to  depend  upon  alone — character  and  industrial 
reputation  are  likewise  necessary.* 

Rach  country  has  been  assigned  a  natural  pro- 
portion of  wealth,  capable  of  being  increased  by 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  consequently  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  respective  wealth  of 
nations  depend  more  upon  the  people  themselves 
than  upon  natural  advantages.  It  is  thus  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  purchasing  power  becomes 
distributed  among  the  industrious  classes,  in  the 
payment  of  wages  and  accounts,  which  must 
necessarily  impart  a  healthy  influence  to  trade  in 
general.  It  must  likewise  enable  the  industrious, 
by  the  profits  arising  from  the  increased  activity 
in  business,  to  realise  property,  and  thus  materially 
increase  their  comforts.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  anticipating  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
from  the  increased  facility  with  which  the  precious 
metal  is  obtained  from  the  rich  auriferous  fields  of 
California  and  Australia. 
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TffB  abeopagitb's  ooubtship. 
^bxkkdb  and  friendship,  myths  and  idle  tales. 
>avid  and  Jonathan  I  believe  in  folly ;  but 
hey  were* exceptions.  Castor  and  Pollux 
rare  bret  ten,  and  even  brothers  seldom 
gree.  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  two  of  a 
unify,  and  so  were  Esau  and  Jacob — both 
ouples  of  brothers  living,  so  to  say,  alone  as 
rethren — the  children  of  Isaac  held  a  peculiar 
►oeition  for  the  cultivation  of  the  amiable 
ualitiee,.  and  the  hidden  benevolences  of  our 
Ature,  because  Isaac  was  a  particularly 
loral  and  worthy  man,  and  acted  in  his  &- 
lily  relations  with  a  degree  of  care  unusual 
1  his  times.  Still  these  young  men  did  not 
gree  well,  and  Jacob  fled  from  his  father's 
ouse.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  they 
let  again,  Esau  had  forgotten  his  natural 
tiger,  and  Jacob  was  willing  to  cultivate  a 
istant  acquaintance  with  the  formidable  and 
utspoken  chief  of  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
ut  he  did  not  seek  fraternal  and  intimate  ra- 
tions.    I  believe  that  Jacob,  ere  this  latter 

•  This  and  the  preceding    paragraph  do   not   contain 
ipatable  matter,  or  matter  that  needs  to  be  disputed. 


period,  had  become  a  good,  honest  man, 
peaceable  and  quiet,  and  loved  his  brother 
well;  but  his  family  had  grown  up  round 
him  ;  he  had  his  own  flocks  and  herds — his 
own  children,  wives,  servants;  and  he  had 
almost  forgotten  his  father's  house,  and  even 
that  loving  mother,  who,  liking  the  upper 
hand,  as  I  suppose,  and  knowing  that  Isaac, 

*  The  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  America  daring 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  must  ha?e  been  the  same  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  at  the  present  period  in  Prussia  or 
Denmark,  or  any  other  country  subsisting  chiefly  by 
agriculture.  It  increased  the  demand  for,  and  the  price  of, 
food,  and  until  it  increased  wages  it  must  hare  pressed 
heavily  on  the  poor,  while  it  enriohed  the  landowner.  Agri- 
cultural countries,  in  the  long  run,  always  take  the  gold, 
and  we  lose  our  gold  because  we  do  not  produce  out  own 
food,  either  in  the  colonies  or  at  home;  and  it  is  not 
produced  for  us  by  any  country  with  which  we  have  free 
trade.  However,  the  preceding  paragraph  contains  truth, 
which  is  improved  in  the  subsequent,  and  the  end  of  the 
matter  is  that  Peel's  currency  laws  would  be  repealed  by  a 
stroke  that  he  and  his  friends  did  not  anticipate  if  we  had 
eren  now  wise  legislation ;  but  all  movements  are  directed 
towards  protection  for  money  at  the  cost  of  labour— the 
worst  fate  that  could  befal  money  itself,  which  depends,  like 
other  commodities,  for  its  real  value  on  the  number  and 
wealth  of  its  customers, 
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like  other  quiet  good  men,  drew  his  line  of 
submission  somewhere,  practised  and  urged  a 
cruel  deception  on  the  good  old  man's  dim  eyes 
for  that  favoured  eon's  sake.  Such  is  the  course 
of  life.  Social  circles  resemble  a  chess-board. 
One  of  the  members  get  out,  and  is  forgotten 
within  a  short  while.  He  may  form  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  a  place  in  new  circles, 
but  he  is  run  out  of  the  old.  The  hand  that 
grasped  his  kindly  has  now  accustomed  itself 
to  another ;  the  eyes  that  beamed  on  his  own 
or  her  own,  as  the  case  may  be— for  it's  pretty 
much  the  same  on  either  side— are  quite  as 
bright-looking  to  another ;  and,  in  our  rapid 
days,  acquaintance  is  picked  up  loosely,  and 
friendships  perish  in  twelvemonths.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  heart — 
that  is  quite  another  subject — only  to  be  ex- 
plained fully  by  married  people.  Mr.  John 
Eoss  Semple  told  me  a  few  days  since  that 
this  class  of  attachments  are  evergreens ;  be 
it  so,  and  may  they  flourish  in  perpetual 
youth;  notwithstanding  I  had  doubts  whether 
if  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Howitt,  were  to 
bring  the  ghost  oi  the  late  McVie  from  India 
through  his  carpet  and  mahogany  table,  that 
spirit  would  express  the  same  opinion ;  for  I 
am  told  that  it  belonged  to  a  rather  haughty 
man,  as  all  indigo  planters  have  been  proved 
to  be  by  their  enemies  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
India,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  claim  to  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  walk  the  earth  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  lean  too  heavily  on  their 
fraternal  clods.  I  may  observe  that  Mr. 
John  Eoss  Semple  married  Mrs.  McVie,  the 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  McVie,  and  retired  from 
business  to  teach  grammar  to  the  young 
McVies,  and  learn  the  rifle  exercise.  There 
are  petrefactions  in  the  world  who  believe  in 
and  blab  of  the  eternity  of  friendships.  I  am 
uncertain  whether  it  applies  to  love — a  sub- 
ject of  which  I  take  no  note  scarcely.  My 
friend  Mrs.  McVie  became  Mrs.  Semple  be- 
cause it  was  convenient  on  the  whole,  and 
she  makes  an  excellent  wife,  notwithstanding 
she  is  deficient  in  romance,  and  strong  in 
duty,  a  very  practical  woman. 

At  school  we  were  mischievous  boys,  very 
mischievous,  and  ruled  the  neighbourhood 
with  an  iron  stauncheon.  No  such  boys  exist 
now.  What  with  the  county  police,  and  the 
march  of  civilisation,  and  the  growth  of  milk- 
sop-ism, no  boys  have  the  same  natures  as  we 
indulged ;  and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  the  progress  of  social 
science.  We  had  a  young  fellow  among  us 
who  was  known  as  Duncan,  the  Areopagite, 
when  his  star  shone :  as  the  owl  when  a  cloud 
was  over  it.  Who  could  have  supposed  that 
this  "  demure  obstinate"  would  have  fallen  in 
love.  Still  the  stupid  fellow  did  stumble 
therein.  The  eclipse  began  early  in  life.  It 
was  a  schoolboy  attachment,  which  ripened  as 


Duncan  ripened  into  manhood,  as  he  thought: 
it  was  only  youth,  however.  His  affectionate 
regard  was  returned  by  its  object.  What  vai 
the  young  lady's  name  ?  What  business  ean 
any  man  have  with  the  answer  to  this  imper- 
tinent question?  She  is  married — the  mother 
of  a  large  family — large  in  every  sense,  I  am 
sure— eldest  son  six  feet  two — and  am  I,  not 
quite  five  eleven,  to  provoke  the  malice  of 
wis  young  son  of  Anak  to  gratify  a  mere  whim 
respecting  the  family  name  of  a  matron 
who  has  borne  a  married  name  for  nigh 
twenty-two  years  ?  I  shall  omit  that  blunder, 
and  not  quarrel  with  sixteen  stone,  approach- 
ing its  majority,  if  possible.  However,  i 
crook  arose  in  the  lot,  as  happens  often. 
"  The  owl"  was  induced  to  leave  for  foreign 
parts.  Before  his  departure  the  "  sixpence" 
was  broken,  and  everything  occurred  to  the 
satisfaction  ot  the  most  inveterate  reader  erf 
an  orthodox  three- volume  novel;  and  next 
morning,  when  the  coach  rolled  away  with 
the  guard's  bugle  sounding  the  notes  of 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  awa,"  two  blue  eyes 
looked  out  of  the  corner  of  a  white  muslin 
curtain,  bleared  and  red  with  unrest  and 
weeping  through  the  night ;  and  as  the  fear 
greys  turned  the  corner  of  the  hill  si  a  can* 
ter,  the  curtain  fell,  and  a  young  heart  best 
and  beat,  and  patted  and  pitted,  until  ito 
mistress  thought  it  would  break,  and  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  it  could  do,  too ;  but 
the  heart  was  tough,  and  would  not  break,  so 
it  kept  the  grip  and  went  on ;  and  in  course 
of  time  came  letters,  and  letters  went,  but 
Duncan's  affairs  did  not  prosper — for  gold 
groweth  not  on  olive  or  on  palm  trees- 
while  the  lady's  years  increased,  until,  in  one 
letter,  she  was  only  (i  yours  sincerely,"  or 
some  such  thing,  and  the  ship  with  Duncan's 
answer  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea* 
and  his  earnest  pleading  for  time  is  to  be 
found  there.  Some  ten  or  twelve  mentis 
after  he  learned  that  his  heart  ought  to  be 
withered,  and  his  affections  torn  upbrthe 
roots ;  but  he  did  not  tear  them— ie  only 
allowed  them  to  remain  brown  and  apparently 
lifeless,  like  a  flower-root  in  January,  and 
laboured  on  among  his  rupees.  He  did  not 
gather  gear  rapidly,  but  at  last  he  closed  bis 
place  in  Surat,  and  after  passing  a  month  or 
two  with  some  old  correspondents  in  Bom- 
bay, he  returned  through  that  trough  of  boil- 
ing water,  the  Bed  Sea,  over  Egypt  by  rail- 
way to  Malta,  to  Marseilles,  to  raris,  and 
found  a  Napoleon  there  again,  whom,  as  wits 
the  stout  old  prejudices  of  our  school,  he  de- 
tested for  his  name,  he  did  not  assassinate, 
but  only  fled  from.  An  old  dream  was  strong 
on  his  mind,  and  he  decided  on  giving  tfc 
guard  a  crown-piece  to  play  over  "  Over  the 
hills  and  far  awa"  as  the  coach  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  hill ;  but  the  guard  is  mbs 
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grave — the  four  gallant  greys  are  dust — the  old 
coach,  with  all  its  gay  pannelling,  was  burned 
long  ago,  in  different  parts — and  a  steam- 
whistle  screamed  most  unearthly  utterances, 
and  the  doors  of  the  carriage  opened,  and 
somebody  bawled  out,  "  Passengers  for  Glen- 
quioch."  As  Duncan  watched  the  disposition 
of  his  luggage  on  the  platform  of  Glenquioch 
station,  a  porter  inquired  where  he  would 
have  it  conveyed  to.  One  place  was  as  good 
as  another  to  the  traveller,  who  said  "  The 
inn ;"  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  tenant  of  a 
room  and  bed-room,  and  in  twenty  engaged 
at  dinner  in  the  forme*.  Having  nothing  to  do, 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  landlord, 
who  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  the  new  guest, 
who  watched  from  his  window  the  passengers 
to  and  from  the  trains.  TTp  the  street  walked 
four  girls  like  four  steps  of  a  stair,  and — 
except  for  the  formidable  length  of  the  taller 
of  the  four— Mr*  Duncan  would  have  made 
affidavit  that  she  was  his  lost  love,  and  that 
he  had  been  miserably  hoaxed  these  twenty 
years.  She  was  so  tall.  Still  a  young  lady 
might  stretch  up  a  few  inches  in  twenty 
years*  He  inquired  her  name.  Everybody 
knows  everybody  there,  and  the  waiter  could 

assure  him  that  these  were  the  Misses . 

Yes — that  name  was  the  night  mare  of  Dun- 
can's dreams — "  going,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  to  the  train  to  meet  their  mamma,  I  sun- 
pose,"  Duncan  was  spell-bound  by  a  chain 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age  to  the  window, 
until  the  four  steps  returned,  in  irregular 
order,  with  an  elderly  lady  among  them. 
"Just  her  mother/'  he  exclaimed,  uncon- 
sciously. "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  who 
had  returned  with  the  second  day's  dinner ; 
"a  fine  family,  sir — four  girls,  six  boys." 
The  delusions  appeared  to  get  more  twisted 
up  in  Mr.  Duncan's  mind,  but  he  dined 
heartily ;  and  on  farther  inquiry  he  found  that 
the  family  lived  in  the  lady's  old  residence — 
"  added  a  wing,"  said  the  waiter,  "  I  should 
think  two,"  said  the  ffiiest.  "  Yes,  sir — ten 
children,"  remarked  tne  waiter — a  married 
man,  "  all  at  home."  "  Confound  them," 
muttered  the  guest.  "  Fine  family,"  ob- 
served the  waiter.  Ten  minutes  afterwards 
Duncan  was  at  the  old  gate.  To  a  damsel 
who  appeared  thereat  he  communicated  his 
desire  to  see  Miss  Euphemia ;  but  according 
to  agreement  with  myself,  made  from  pruden- 
tial motives,  I  decline  to  repeat  the  last 
name.  "  No  such  lady  lives  here,  or  in  this 
place,  that  I  ken,"  quoth  the  damsel.  "  It's 
our  "  Effie,"  said  a  little  spurt  of  a  boy  at 
her  side ;  and  off  he  ran  for  Effie,  with  a 
boy's  simplicity.  When  that  young  lady  her- 
self made  her  appearance,  the  taller  of  the 
four  steps — she,  laughingly  acknowledged  that 
hjer  little  brother  was  neither  right  abso- 
lutely   nor  wrong  [entirely,  forasmuch    as 


that  was  their  mother's  name,  which  she  had 
inherited  with  an  addition,  and  the  damsel 
could  only  recognise  her  by  the  supplement. 
Mr.  Duncan  made  the  best  apology  in  his 
power,  confessing  that  he  only  had  the  honour 
of  the  acquaintance  of  her  mother,  passed 
some  compliment  on  the  younger  lady  even  at 
the  expense  of  that  excellent  mother  as  she 
existed  in  the  remembrance  of  the  strange 
visitor,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  re- 
introduced himself  to  that  lady,  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family,  and  supported  by  many  olive 
plants,  several  of  them  grown  to  trees.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Duncan  perceived  the  different 
recommendations  of  his  native  air,  and  be- 
came an  almost  constant  resident  during  the 
night  at  the  inn,  during  the  day  at  the  old 
cottage,  which,  with  its  two  wings,  admits 
now  of  being  recognised  as  a  house.  He 
walked  through  the  day  with  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  after  dinner  he  instructed  his  suc- 
cessful rival  in  the  mysteries  of  Baroda  and 
its  railway,  Surat  and  its  palace,  and  all  tho 
measures  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Indian  cotton  trade.  He  took  care  of  the 
voung  ladies  on  all  occasions  when  young 
ladies  require  to  be  helped  and  looked  after, 
and  he  was  not  too  old  to  sympathise  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  young  men,  including  that 
robust  specimen  of  the  human  race  for  whose 
sake  I  write  of  the  entire  family  in  the  most 
respectful  terms.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
the  elderly  blue  eyes  forgot  the  coach,  the 
comer,  and  the  curtain  altogether ;  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  past  was  past— the 
present  has  its  duties,  and  her  old  friend  is 
extremely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
numerous  family.  .  The  acquaintance  and 
connection  may  be  useful  to  the  young  people. 
Already  the  Areopagite  has  exhibited  a  de- 
cided liking  to  the  child  who  introduced  him 
to  Effy.  He  even  talks  of  educating  him  for 
the  Indian  Service,  and  as  the  boy's  entrance 
on  life  is  a  long  way  off,  the  blue  eyes  admit 
that  "  it  might  be."  They  felt  that  some- 
thing else  of  a  very  delicate  nature  might 
be— gradually  that  it  should  be— then  that  it 
will  be.  Mr.  Duncan  has  150,000— not 
pounds  sterling— but  rupees.    They  are  well 

secured,  as  I  know,  at  four  per  cent. 15 

multiplied  by  40  gives  £600  per  annum  at 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  rather  under,  and 
not  a  farthing  of  the  principal  touched.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  none  of  the  Indian  civil  or  mili- 
tary service  gentlemen,  who  return  home 
with  a  long  pension,  as  men  call  it,  though  it 
is  no  pension  whatever,  but  the  proceeds  of 
the  great  benefit  society  to  which  they  have 
contributed  ten  per  cent,  of  their  incomes  for 
many  years,  and  whose  means  die  with  them, 
but  his  possessions  wiUfdeacend  to  his  posl 
terity.  It  was  a  marvellous  matter  that  the 
blue  eyes'  heart  reconciled  itself  to— amid 
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some  rebellious  patterings,  as  I  suppose,  for 
the  middle-aged  remember  their  youth  ;  but 
my  heroine  is  a  woman  of  duty,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  is  an  Areopagite,  while  Efly  he  says 
is  beautiful — she  is  certainly  tall,  and  wise 
withall ;  so  although  Pater-familias  said  that 
her  lover  might  have  been  her  father,  whereat 
Mater-familms  no  doubt  felt  annoyed  and  con- 
fused, still  EfFy  argued  that  a  woman  could 
not  have  much  of  a  young  man's  time  who 
had  to  make  "  their"  way  "hers  and  his  own" 
in  the  world ;  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  "  Owl"  informs  me  how  wise  an  ar- 
rangement it  is,  when  a  young  man  wanders 
to  foreign  parts  for  the  lady  of  his  love  to 
marry  meanwhile,  and  have  a  daughter  wait- 
ing for  him,  like  her  own  picture,  not  so  life- 
less, of  course  not,  when  he  returns,  and  the 
final  result  is  a  necessity  laid  on  me  to  pro- 
vide ten  pounds,  somewhere  near  the  new  year, 
for  it  will  cost  me  that  for  fares  there  and 
back  again,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  and  I 
am  the  only  eligible  person.  This  is  the 
solitary  case  I  know  of  where  a  man  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  daughter  from  an  old  love  to 
the  mother,  and  the  course  has  run  smooth.  If 
any  person  prefer  to  place  the  story  in  three 
volumes,  I  make  him  or  her  welcome  to  add 
O  to  the  number  of  my  friend's  rupees,  so 
that  the  matter  may  look  a  little  more  roman- 
tic to  Eflv ;  for  my  part,  I  must  keep  by  the 
truth,  only  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  a  ten-pound 
note  as  the  price  of  the  material,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  money  that  as  "  best  young  man"  I 
will  be  required  to  disburse  on  that  happy 
occasion. 

As  for  everlasting  friendships,  and  so  on, 
in  the  world,  they  are.  not  to  be  believed  in, 
or  they  form  no  part  of  human  nature  as 
ordinarily  seen.  Some  people  are  credulous, 
and  imagine  that  when  they  hear  voices  that 
have  spoken  kindly  to  them,  and  expressed 
anxieties  and  cares  for  their  interest  and  wel- 
fare, saying  or  singing  some  such  words  as — 

Bonnie  Charlie's  no*  awa, 

Safely  o'er  the  friendly  main. 
Mony  a  heart  will  hrak  in  twa 

'Gin  he  ne'er  come  hack  again. 
Oh !  will  ye  ne'er  come  hack  again  ? 

Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? 
Better  lo'ed  ye  canna  he — 

Will  ye  ne'er  come  back  again  ? 

that  there  is  something  real  in  the  words,  and 
probably  it  may  be  so  for  the  time  being ; 
but  generally  they  mean  no  more,  and  in  few 
cases  a  month  afterwards  are  intended  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  "Tour  obedient 
servant,"  at  the  conclusion  of  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Pittenweem,  signed  "  A.  and  W.  Garvie 
and  Brown,"  which  Mr.  Brown  completed 
and  signed,  informing  Mr.  Pittenweem  of  their 
instructions  to  proceed  against  him  for  the 
balance  of  a  bill  purchased  by  himin  an  office 


in  London,  and  signed  by  the  Mr.  Job& 
Davies  who  was  once  his  adviser,  engineer, 
and  guest ;  and  who  was  then  on  the  larxfe 
of  Killbattery.     It  is  true  that  one-half  of 
that  name  was  omitted  on  the  bill ;  but  it  bad 
not  been  assumed  at  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment.   Mr.  Pittenweem  purchased  the  paper, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  not  quite 
fair  perhaps,  but  he  balanced  it  off  against 
his  own  foolishly-given  acceptance,  or  Mr. 
Brown  did  so  for  him,  and  thus  extracted  the 
same  from  the  hands  of  his  nominal  creditor 
and  "  his  friend  "  who  held  it.     By  one  pay- 
ment after  another  he  gave  5s.  per  pound  on 
£1,000  for  his  lesson,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  money  was  not  thrown  away.    Mr. 
Brown  assured  our   friend  "of  the  many 
schemes  in  London,  by  letter/9  that  he  had 
no  case  against  Mr.  Pittenweem,  but  as  that 
gentleman  was  one  of  their  respected  clients, 
he  might  consult  another  solicitor ;  and  thai 
the   invidual  formerly  known  here  as  Mr. 
Jones  Davies,  who    was  evidently,  under 
a  shorter  name,  the  maker  of  the  bill,  to 
now  forth  the  country,  as  the  writer  under- 
stood."    He  understood  very  well,  indeed, 
that  the  unfortunate  inventor  and  land  sur- 
veyor had  proceeded  to  New  Zealand.    We 
all  know  that.    "We  know  now  how  he  has 
fared  there.    Our  old  friend  wrote  back  i 
letter,  which  I  shall  not  quote  on  account  d 
the  magnitude  of  its  abuse,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  terms  employed  to  express  that  abuse; 
and  wherein  he  declared  his  purpose  of  pur- 
suing his  ungrateful  companion  of  old,  if 
necessary,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "He  will 
just  require  to  do  so,"  I  hinted  to  Mr.  Brown, 
as  he  read  the  note  to  me,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  the  fare.     u  Better  still,"  said 
Mr.  B.,  "  he  has  no  documents.    I  saw  the 
bill  burned." 


ALONE,  A1TD  FAB  AWAY. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jones  Davies  to  Mr. 
Pittenweem  is  dated  at  sea,  and  posted  at  the 
Cape,  and  recapitulates  his  experiences  on 
the  passenger  vessel  that  was  conveying  aba 
from  the  Clyde  to  Dunedin.  I  have  w 
fellow-feeling,  he  writes,  with  these  plough- 
men, and  farmers,  and  shepherds,  their  wire* 
and  children,  among  whom  I  am  as  Jonah,  of 
whom  they  speak,  or  a  cast-away,  or  a  **f- 
They  know  nothing.  I  live  a  prisoner  co 
the  great  deep,  amid  uncongenial  minds,  who 
have  never  borrowed  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
orb  of  science.  I  mentioned  to  one  perm 
of  understood  capital,  the  value  of  Kqusi 
manure,  as  calculated  by  my  friend  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whose  pamphlet  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  to  you,  and  in  which,  as 
you  may  remember,  he  sets  out  its  equifato 
in  this  country  to  be  thirty  million  quarter 
of  wheat;  and  the  rude  Scotsman  evStiad 
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"  stuff;**  and  I  absolutely  overheard  him  say 
to  another  pig-head — please  excuse  the  ex- 
pression— as  he  turned  away — "the  man's 
mad" — that  was  me.  I'm  mad  for  endea- 
vouring to  feed  the  human  family — ingrates, 
as  they  all  are,  to  science  and  its  professors. 
I  made  acquaintance  with  a  shepherd,  who, 
after  he  recovered  the  sea-sickness,  seemed 
to  be  a  sensible  and  shrewd  person.  Having 
ascertained  his  knowledge  of  the  inexplicable 
fact,  that  sheep  in  Australia  are  occasionally 
boiled  down  for  the  sake  of  their  tallow,  I 
sounded  him  on  my  great  scheme  for  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  growth  of  wool.  I 
remarked  on  the  notorious  influence  of  bear's 
grease  on  the  human  hair,  and  the  analogy 
between  hair  and  wool.  The  man  stared,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  an  analogy.  I  explained 
to  him  that  there  existed  an  analogy  between 
myself  and  himself,  as  we  were  both  human 
beings.  That,  he  said,  "  does  na  hold  atween 
hair  an'  woo' — wha  ever  heard  them  called  by 
a'e  name  ?"  "  Just  so,"  I  replied,  "  you  are 
not  me — I  am  not  you."  "  There's  aye  some- 
thing to  be  thankfu'  for,"  said  a  woman,  who 
I  believe  is  the  shepherd's  wife ;  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  remark  that  a  great  tendency 
exists  among  Scotch  wives  to  interfere 
between  their  husbands  and  the  requirements 
of  science,  and  the  advantages  of  great  specu- 
lations. ^ "  Weel,"  added  the  shepherd,  with 
a  sardonic  smile,  just  as  if  he  had  said — I  am 
richer  than  you  by  my  wife — "  what  has  that 
to  say  to  growin'  woo'."  I  overlooked  the 
insult  from  the  woman,  and  the  sneer  from 
her  companion,  and  offered  my  plan  of  putting 
sheep's  grease  on  sheep  to  improve  the  crop 
of  wool.  These  persons,  my  dear  sir,  have 
no  appreciation  of  genius  employed  on  inven- 
tions. Your  habit  of  seeing  into  the  depths 
of  truth,  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  my  plan.  If  I  am 
enabled  to  patent  it  in  the  pastoral  colonies, 
I  expect  to  buy  New  Zealand  with  its  profits, 
unless  I  am  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  these  remote  regions,  which 
means,  I  hear,  "  every  man  for  himself,  and 
Mephi8topholes  for  the  rear  guard."  The 
peasant-boor,  encased  in  his  practical  common 
sense,  as  he  calls  it,  exhibited  no  astonish- 
ment at  the  development  of  my  clear  and 
simple  system  of  relieving  our  woollen  trade 
from  all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  short 
supplies  of  raw  material,  but  only  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  tell  "  o'  sic  wastrification 
o'  caunle  light."  Some  time  after,  as  I  passed 
to  the  bow  of  our  good  ship,  in  order  to 
examine  more  maturely  than  I  had  opportu- 
nities of  doing  before  the  attitudes  or  some 
flying  fish,  I  heard  the  same  person  remark 
of  me  to  another — "  that  chief's  clean  daft." 
And,  although  I  deny  the  capability  of  com- 
prehending the  full  meaning  of  the  man,  not 


being  of  Celtic  blood,  or  a  Gaelic  scholar, 
but  a  descendant  of  the  more  ancient  nobles 
of  "Wales — those  aboriginal  Britons,  whose 
nationality  I  hope  yet  to  see  vindicated  against 
the  assumptions  of  the  pretensious  Sassenachs 
with  their  miserable  webs  of  laws,  which 
cramp  genius — I  can  suppose  that  he  meant 
by  these  terms  to  convey  his  impression  that 
I  was  a  fitter  inmate  of  Bedlam  than  of  the 
good  barque  bound  for  Otago.  These  fish, 
sir,  said  a  passenger,  from  the  cabin,  who  had 
ventured  across  the  democratic  region  to  the 
bow,  remind  me  of  many  speculative  persons 
whom  I  have  met  in  the  world,  always  flying 
upward,  and  never  rising  high,  but  tumbling 
ever  back  into  their  native  element  from  ab- 
solute want  of  power.  I  marvel  whether  this 
stranger  meant  to  insult  my  calamities,  and 
what  will  be  his  opinion  when  I  purchase  the 
province  of  Canterbury  with  the  proceeds  of 
my  scheme  in  wool  ? 

I  am  alone  in  this  ship,  and  far  away  from 
the  scenes — that  is  to  say,  the  streets — of  my 
youth,  and  the  woods  of  my  boyhood.  I  get 
up  to  call  a  cab  in  my  reveries,  and  behold 
myself  on  a  solitary  speck  in  the  silent  sea* 
I  dream  of  nights  in  reference  to  the  omnibus 
man,  and  marvel  if  he  now  misses  my  two- 
pence at  the  statue  in  King  William- street, 
and  thinks  of  his  old  fare.  Even  the  dullness 
of  Killbattery  was  incomparable  with  the 
leaden  life  on  this  boundless  ocean,  with  the 
sun  on  fire,  threatening  to  fall  upon  the  ship. 
Here  I  am  obliged,  dear  sir,  to  adopt  your 

Eractice  respecting  brandy,  which  is,  in  these 
ititudes,  both  bad  and  dear.  I  recommend 
all  men  who  are  afflicted  with  a  nervous  turn- 
ing towards  gin-palaces,  to  be  sent  on  a 
voyage  to  New  Zealand  with  little  money  in 
their  purses,  and  their  letter  of  credit,  ad- 
dressed to  them  at  the  Post-office,  Dunedin, 
put  in  the  letter-bag.  The  process,  my 
good  sir,  is  nearly  equal  in  efficiency 
to  the  lecture  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  deliver  in  the  schoolroom  at  Kill- 
battery,  when  it  was  remarked  that  "roof 
and  rafters  a'  did  dirl."  Even  cold  water  is 
objectionable  as  an  unlimited  drink  in  this 
quarter,  and  little  can  be  said  for  its  quality. 
A  man  of  genius,  who  lived  by  inventing 
books,  shared  once  with  me  lodgings  in 
Camomile-street,  opposite  the  Eose  and 
Crown,  when  I  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  uti- 
lize the  spider  tribe,  and  to  produce,  through 
them,  an  excellent  article  in  British  silks,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  Spitalfields  in  that 
neighbourhood;  and  then  he  was  struggling 
to  bring  before  the  world  "  the  wonders  of  the 
briny  deep,"  in  a  book  of  180  pages,  for  the 
use  of  ingenious  boys  and  girls.  The  figure, 
and  the  memory  of  that  man  of  genius,  have 
often  recurred  to  me  in  my  wanderings  in 
this  crowded  house,  lifted,  it  may  be,  a  thou- 
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Band  fathoms  over  the  solid  earth  on  drops  of 
liquor,    salted   for   perpetual   preservation; 
and  I  have  thought  that  a  voyage  over  these 
provoking  and  uninteresting   waves    would 
have    improved  "  the   wonders."     He  who 
wrote,  and  toiled,  and  tore   unsatisfactory 
slips  of  paper  with  the  industry  of  one  of  my 
spiders,  and  amused  me  with  his  speculations 
respecting  the  sale  of  his  "  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  British  silk  and  spider 
trade,"  which  would  be  written,  when  it  did 
progress,  over  his  jug  of  ale,  in  an  evening, 
from  the  Eose  and  Crown,  which  you  may 
remember  to  have  been  kept  by  Peter  Bel- 
cher, who  almost  "  beat  the  rat,"  and  suc- 
ceeded with  Crawley,  and  might  have  aspired 
to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  champion- 
ship if  he  had  been  made  two  stones  heavier. 
He  who  did  that — namely,  did  not  almost 
beat  "  the  rat,"  but  did  often  drink  the  ale 
aforesaid  of  him  who  did  so — is  now  "  sub- 
terraneous/* as  they  say  at  Cambridge,  that 
is  to  say,  under  the  daisies  where  there  are  no 
daisies,  in  such  places  as  it  is  uncomfortable 
to  behold ;  and  of  his  genius,  now  sparkling 
in  some  distant  star,  we  shall  have  no  more 
specimens,  and  so  we  cannot  haveanew  edition 
of  u  the  wonders,"  corrected  and  revised  by 
the  author ;  but  if  such  a  thing  were  needed, 
and  word  thereof  were  sent  to  my  future 
address,  when  once  more  1  see  a  district  of 
mile-stones  and  post-offices,  of  neither  of 
which  are  there  either  here,  namely,  at  Tara- 
tamanaka — which  please  copy  correctly,  as  that 
is  essential — district  of  Otago,  by  the  eity  of 
Dunedin,  which  I  trust  to  find  more  hospi- 
table and  more  verdant  than  its  namesake, 
your  metropolis — southern  hemisphere — for 
his  memory's  sake,  who  drank  the  ale  afore- 
described — money  being  remitted  in  advance 
— I  am  qualified  to  do,  by  days  and  nights  of 
misery  past,  and  such  others  as  are  likely 
enough  to  be  realised  before  I  find  solidity 
beneath  me  in  the  soil  of  Taratamanaka,  as 
correctly  copied,  and  before  written.     But 
time  is  fleeting.     Tempus  fugit,  as  says  the 
memoranda  of  the  past,  around  the  dwelling 

Elace  of  your  friend  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  of 
is  delectable  sister,  whose  talents  I  once 
fondly  hoped  might  have  lightened  the  way 
through  the  world  of  the  writer.  Jones 
Davies  proposed,  and  Miss  Humphreys  dis- 
posed, so  that  the  proposal  and  the  disposal 
ran  not  in  the  same  groove.  It  is  time  to 
cease  thinking,  and  be  up  to  working.  Aim 
high,  my  good  sir— dissipate  not  the  ashes  of 
a  bright  fire  on  barren  straths — I  say,  strike 
for  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  or  the  Himalayas 
— and  there  engrave,  imperishably  Jones 
Davies.  Amid  much  sorrowing  I  have  hit 
on  the  road  to  fame.  Even  the  incredulous 
Mr.  Nimmo,  of  the  iron  political  economy, 
fe  <tf  tbft  Killbattery  romance,  at  I  call  it, 


which  was  described  by  t&at  estimable  lafe, 
Miss  Graham,  under  another  title,  which  I 
do  not  quote,  because  appropriate  from  her 
lips,  it  might  seem  from  this  pen  profane— 
even  he  will  believe  in  the  achievements  of 
genius,  when  he  finds  that  I  have  delivered 
mankind — the  great  human  family — from  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  over  the  water* 
and  the  waves.    My  nerves  tremble,  and  so 
does  my  pen,  as  I  declare  to  you  my  grand 
invention   of  "The  Universal     Pneumonic 
Junction  and  Human    Family    Union."    I 
confide  to  your  honesty,  honour,  and  intre- 
grity  the  great  secret  of  my  fortune,  equal  to 
more  than  the  gold  of  Melbourne  or  of  Ophir. 
Sir,  it  is  Columbus  his  egg.     I  make,  as  my 
old  schoolmaster  said,  using  by  a  figure,  and 
indiscriminately,  the  past,  present,  and  future 
tense — I  make  a  tubular  pipe — it  may  be  of 
lengths  in  metal,  or  it  may  be,  and  really  will 
be,  of  more  flexible  material,  but  of  great 
strength,  and  I  put  metal  in  my  specifications 
for  a  particular  purpose.    I  lay  these  lengths 
beneath  the  raging  waters,  down  among  the 
sea-weed.     I   support    small    irregularities 
with  pillars — there  is  no  current,  I  am  in- 
formed, a  hundred  fathoms  from  the  sur&ee, 
and  I  do  not  carry  my  passengers  over,  bet 
underneath  the  waves,  in  safety  and  seeuritr 
to  their  distant  homes  with  speed.     I  provide 
fresh  food,  drink,  and  air  on  the  route.     I  do 
hy  express  train  Galway  to  Halifax,  Nov* 
Scotia,  1,850  miles,  at  one  mile  per  minute, 
in  thirty    hours,    three   quarters,    and  five 
minutes  net.     I  will  confide  my  specifications 
to  you.    Be  ready  to  take  out  patents  for  all 
the  civilised  world,  Dahomey  and  Russia  cm 
receipt.    You  see  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme 
— Mr.  Pittenweem  will  see  it — even  that  man 
of  no  ideas — your  guide  and  mentor,  Game, 
will  catch  it — the  matter-of-fact  Brown  will 
admit  it.  For  Mr.  Graham  I  reserve  1 -240th 
part,  a  penny  per  .£1  his  richest  inheritance — 
to  your  son  1  -480th  part  thereof — to  Miss 
Humphrey  l-1200th  part,  in  remembrance 
of  hidden  sorrows — to  you,  sir,  and  to  Mrs. 
Pittenweem  my  gratitude  shall  be  expressed 
— make  Garvies  solicitors,  if  you  please— 
make  Brown  secretary — they    may  discon- 
tinue all  other  business.    You  will  all  rejoice, 
as  the  sugar  of  your  lives  in  your  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  now  exiled,  ever  memo- 
rable, never  ungrateful  Jones  Davie*,  jam 
friend  and  servant. 


END  OF  TE/E8O0FIC    VUSWlk 

Mb.  P.'s  correspondent  has  changed  his  sky, 
but,  according  to  the  old  Latin  proverb*  be 
has  not  changed  his  mind.  He  is  the  sawe 
dreamer  who  made  all  sorts  of  plans  in  tae 
city,  and  in  Wilderness-row.  Some  day  he 
may  stumble  on  a  marketable  idea.    A»tob&- 
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to  construct  than  one  super  mare,  if  be  can 
get  air  to  the  travellers.  That  is  the  only 
little  thing  wanting;  and  we  think  it  will  be 
supplied.    The  English  language,  as  written 


by  Mr.  Jones  Davies,  is  occasionally  suscep- 
tible of  improvement!  but  genius  spurns 
chains  and  rules. 


THE  THEOLOGY  OF  COMMON  THINGS.— No.  II. 


A  common  error  among  writers  on  natural 
theology,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  arises 
from  their  efforts  to  reconcile  facts  with 
opinions  previously  matured.  The  error  may 
originate  unintentionally;  for  a  writer  is 
drawn  naturally  into  mistakes  consistent 
with  his  prejudices,  and  experiences  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  out  of  them.  It  may  not 
t>e  less  grave  because  it  is  honest,  because  it 
is  an  error,  and  not  a  misrepresentation  j  or 
attended  with  less  serious  results. 

The  great  majority  of  authors  endeavour  to 
ind  nature  so  mil  of  evidence  to  the  bene- 
ficence along  with  the  power  of  its  originator 
and  nreserver,  that  on  reading  their  books  the 
jonclusion  seems  inevitable  that  creation  and 
Providence  reveals  the  Deity  only  by  works  of 
ove.  If  this  conclusion  could  be  established, 
t  difference  would  be  apparent  between  the 
•evelations  of  Scripture,  of  history,  and  that 
>f  nature.  The  latter  would  contradict  the 
brmer,  which  it  does  not ;  for  this  favourite 
dea  is  formed  against  all  evidence,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  nroof.  It  seems  curious  that 
he  notion  should  ever  have  been  extensively 
promulgated  in  direct  defiance  of  the  theo- 
ogy  of  common  things ;  but  circumstances 
re  often  met  in  literature  that  astonish  the 
houghtful.  No  man  could  gather  from  na- 
ure  or  from  history  and  tradition  the  grand 
ruth  exhibited  in  Scripture  that  "God  is 
>ve."  From  natural  operations  it  is  easy  to 
?arn  His  power  and  His  wisdom,  and  hence 
7  argue,  from  their  infinity,  for  His  justice ; 
ut  it  seems  quite  as  clear,  if  not  the  more 
pparent  feet,  that  His  dealings  with  the 
orld  include  a  display  of  displeasure  and 
unishment. 
A  great  hurricane  swept  down  the  valley 
f  the  Mississipi  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Life 
id  property  were  destroyed  in  its  course, 
id  many  persons  were  rendered  houseless 
j  its  ravages.  Following  the  course  of  the 
ulf  Stream,  it  struck  the  western  coasts  of 
3otland  on  the  night  between  the  2nd  and 
rd  of  October;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
iter  day  the  crops  on  a  thousand  farms 
ere  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  every  bay 
id  frith  had  a  fresh  tale  of  dismay,  of  or- 
lanage,  and  of  sorrow,  of  widowhood  and 
3  wants,  among  the.  families  of  those  men 
ho  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/'    The 


career  of  the  tempest  has  been  traced  over 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Baltic,  and  there  it 
left  still  deeper  marks  in  the  losses  inflicted 
on  the  shipping  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
lake.  Nobody  can  tell  where  in  the  far  west 
it  originated,  how  in  the  far  east  it  died  out. 
It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  connection 
between  the  hurricanes  on  the  Mississipi  and 
the  storms  on  the  Scotch  coast,  or  to  tell 
whether  their  proximity  in  date  was  a  coin- 
cidence or  a  consequence.  Scotland  is  in- 
debted to  the  Gulf  Stream  for  its  comparative 
warmth,  in  common  with  all  the  British 
isles,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  to  the 
same  cause  our  storms  may  be  correctly 
ascribed;  but  the  subject  is  not  connected 
with  one  obvious  use  of  these  occurrences. 
Many  reasoners  account  for  storms  by  their 
purifying  influences  on  the  atmosphere.  Ships 
on  their  homeward  voyage  are  broken  on  their 
sailors'  native  rocks,  or  founder  in  an  un- 
known sea,  and  the  men  return  no  more.  Is 
it  necessary,  in  the  providential  arrangements 
of  the  universe,  that  these  men  should  perish 
in  order  to  the  air  being  cleansed?  Our 
atmosphere  could  be  fully  purified  by  gentle 
currents,  causing  not  the  death  of  a  single 
person,  as  readily  as  bv  storms  that  "  tir"  tke 
farmer's  house  or  ricks,  scatter  the  corn,  or 
whirl  away  the  thatch,  no  man  knows  where, 
with  tempests  that  turn  our  coasts  into  graves, 
and  strew  the  shore  with  wrecks.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  evil  is  made  the  soil  of 
good  by  the  beneficence  of  Heaven,  and  not 
the  less  doubtful  that  without  the  evil  the 
Deity  could  send  us  the  good ;  but  He  does 
not  act  in  that  manner.  Men  confound  the 
knowledge  of  their  Creator,  gathered  from 
nature,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  get 
from  Scripture,  when  they  twist  all  the 
aspects  of  the  former  into  exhibitions  of  love. 
The  atmosphere  would  not  need  purification 
if  there  were  not  something  wrong ;  and  it 
was  not  wrong  at  the  beginning.  The  power 
that  produced  the  existing  atmosphere  could 
have  rendered  its  purity  independent  of 
storms. 

A  little  child  wants  to  know  why  sheep  are 
killed,  and  an  ingenious  parent  points  out,  as 
he  will  find  written  in  books,  that  if  man  did 
not  need  to  kill  and  eat  the  sheep,  the  mild 
and  fleecy  croppers  of  the  daisies  would  have 
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long  since  ceased  to  exist.  Wild  beasts  would 
have  exterminated  them — for  they  are  not 
swift  like  the  hares ;  they  do  not  dig  into  the 
earth  like  rabbits ;  they  are  not  strong  like 
buffaloes,  the  aborigines  of  all  our  domesti- 
cated cattle ;  they  have  not  the  power  and 
speed  of  the  horse;  and,  although  they  do 
gather  the  grass  close  to  the  edge  of  preci- 

Sices  as  any  Edinburgh  boy  may  see  above 
t.  Anthony's  Well,  or  near   to  Arthur's- 
street,  yet  they  cannot  run  over,  and  through, 
and  up  the  rocks,  climbing  like  goats.     Sheep 
are  mild,  quiet,  and    unassuming   animals, 
although   occasionally   the   rams  of  a  flock 
quarrel,  and  will  even  resist  invaders ;  and  at 
the  domestic  fireside,  or  in  an  evening  walk, 
a  father  will  draw  the  attention  of  his  in- 
quisitive son  to  these  facts,  and  make  the 
child  comprehend  that  the  butcher  and  the 
cook  are  the  best  friends  of  the  lambs  and 
sheep ;  for  if  mankind  did  not  want  to  eat  mut- 
ton-chops and  legs  of  lamb,  and  need  wool  to 
protect  them  from  cold,  frost,  and4snow,  they 
would  care  less  for  the  sheep,  and  the  lambs 
would  be  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.   The  flocks 
of  sheep  exist  to  be  shorn,  and  to  be  slain. 
Death  is  the  price  of  their  life.    They  are 
happy  for  years,  in  return  for  the  pain  of  a 
moment.     This  is  the  argument  set  before 
the  child,  just  as  it  has  been  set  before  the 
father,  and  has  been  accepted  for  generations. 
It  is  not  worth  much.    It  assumes  that  the 
ewe  has  had  a  happy  life,  although  we  know 
that  it  has  met  no  little  misery.     It  has  had 
cold,  hungry  hours  searching  for  a  little  grass, 
or  a  small  turnip  among  the  frozen  snow.    It 
has  stood  shivering  in  the  rain,  with  no  place 
where  it  might  dry  its  draigled  and  heavy 
coat,  waiting  for  that  favour  until  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  sun  or  the  wind.     Its 
little  pleasures  have  been  checked,  and  its 
timid  will  has  been  thwarted  by  the  barking, 
and  even  the  biting  of  colley  dogs  employed 
to  watch  its  steps.    It  was  deprived  of  its 
garments,  and  cast  struggling  into  a  stream 
of  water,  and  so  roughly  handled  that  day  as 
to  make  it  unhappy,  from  fear,  for  many  days 
afterwards.  More  than  one  of  its  little  lambs, 
at  different  times,  were  dragged  from  its  side 
and  never  returned,  although  each  lost  lamb 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  mother  until  after 
it  had  been  cut  up  by  the  butcher  and  digested 
by  his    customers.      The  ewe  had    a  sore 
heart  in  each  of  these  deprivations,  which  it 
could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  under- 
stand.   Its    life    has    not   been    altogether 
happy ;  for  has  it  not  been  branded  or  tarred 
after  it  has  been  shorn,  and  has  it  not  been 
foot-sore  on  many  long  journies   from  its 
native  hills  or  pastures  ?    Still  the  balance  of 
existence,  it  is  said,  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
the  ewe.    It  has  found  the  spring  grasses 
-"*  —A  - — *      It   has   delighted  in  the 


soft  and  sweet. 


summer  sun's  warmth.  If  it  has  experienced 
the  sharpness  of  cold,  it  has  never  trembled 
from  the  anticipation  of  want.  The  idea  is 
correct,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  living,  but 
still  an  account  contra  exists,  and  thus  the 
life  and  death  of  sheep  form  not  an  exhibi- 
bition  of  unmixed  love. 

Some  reasoners  have  gone  farther,  and  said 
that  the  sheep,  if  allowed  to  live  on  to  death 
by  old  age,  would  suffer  much  more  pain, 
than  by  their  sudden  and  violent  destruction 
for  food  to  men.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  animal**  at  any  moment  should 
have  suffered  this  pain.  They  might  have  Men 
asleep,  and  never  wakened  more.  They  might 
have  lived  on.  Either  of  these  courses  seems 
open  to  omnipotence ;  and,  as  neither  of  than 
is  pursued,  the  history  of  the  sheep  does  not 
supply  me  with  an  example  of  unalloyed  hn. 
Some  writers  again  plead  the  necessity  for 
death  to  animated  nature,  because  the  globe  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  would  have,  by  in- 
cessant and  productive  life,  been  long  ago 
entirely  overstocked,  to  whom  the  answer  is 
clear  and  obvious  that  they  apply  a  cause 
originating  in  limits  which  are  not  applicable 
to  the  "  Infinite,"  whose  power  knows  no 
boundaries,  and  whose  strength  is  illimitable. 
Even  the  necessities  of  animated  nature, 
and  of  the  vegetable  world,  are  accidents  of 
existence,  non-essential  to,  or  inseparable 
from,  life.  A  strict  examination  of  circum- 
stances obliges  me  to  dissent  from  the  conch- 
sions  of  these  authors,  exactly  as  I  disagree 
with  those  drawn  by  persons  "who  are  »uf  • 
ciently  credulous  to  believe  in  chances—in 
the  eternity  of  a  complicated  machine  with- 
out an  overlooker — in  its  existence  without  i 
designer  and  a  worker — in  the  perpetual 
motion  of  material  nature  without  an  intelli- 
gent mover. 

My  neighbour's  children  do  not  see  many 
birds  with  musical  notes  and  gay  plumage  m 
a  state  of  freedom  ;  but  now  that  the  winter 
has  commenced,  and  food  is  not  easily  found 
in  the  streets,  they  feed  the  sparrows.  As 
these  birds  are  very  common,  many  people 
despise  them.  Their  fate  has  always  been  i 
hard  one.  Five  sparrows  were  sold  for  two 
farthings  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago  in 
Judea,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground 
without  "  our  Heavenly  Father."  Long  fcta 
to  the  ground  has  been  the  friend  who  first 
told  me  that  story  out  of  the  great  Book,  and 
its  remembrance  kept  a  small  pebble  on  the 
ground,  or  an  arrow  in  hand,  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  after  a  poor  nomc^ 
sparrow.  Thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  gow 
little  books  for  the  young,  now  circulated 
widely,  we  see  more  interest  for  and  more 
heart  respecting  little  birds  among  the  f***^ 
than  existed  among  past  generations  of  youth. 
Children  then  resembled  nob  hunters  or  gen- 
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tlemen,  who    shoot  pigeons  for  money,  so 
closely  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distin- 
guish between  them,  except  by  measurement 
or  the  character  of   their   weapons.     My 
neighbour's  children  feed  the  sparrows,  and 
they  come  in  a  small  flock  at  morning  and 
evening  for  their  meals.      These  sparrows 
have  a  grateful  tone  in  their  "  chattering," 
and  confidence  in  the  young  persons  who  feed 
them.    The  birds  are  divided  into  clans,  but 
they  are  less  hostile  than  the  Austrians  and 
Italians.     One  set  are  distinguished  by  nut- 
brown  heads,  and  another  by  jet  black  patches 
over  their  brows.    These  better-dressed  and 
more  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
munity belong  to  the  masculine  gender,  for 
the  females  are  plain  and  nearly  similar  in  all 
the  races.     The  brownish  sparrows  are  of 
smaller  size  than  their  neighbours,  and  are 
fewer  in  number,  but  they  have  unquestioned 
pluck  and  spirit.     Still,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  they  do  not  quarrel  so  often  as 
human  beings,  and  they  never  attempt  to 
form  a  domestic  institution  like  slave-holding 
and  the  slave-trade.  The  sparrows  are  harm- 
less scavengers.      Farmers    and    gardeners 
"prosecute      them  because  they  pick  a  few 
seeds  or  a  little  fruit;   but  there  is  a  per 
contr,a  and,  like  other  small  birds,  they  earn 
their  food.    Still,  we  cannot  call  the  sparrows 
happy  in  any  clear  sense.    The  cat  or  the 
hawk  watches  for  them ;  they  have  cheerless 
days  and  cold  nights  in  their  lives.    These 
facts  indicate  a  degree  of  suffering  on  their 
part  inconsistent   with  the  idea  of  perfect 
beneficence  and  love. 

My  young  friends  welcome  a  robin,  when 
one  casts  up,  in  a  merry  red  vest,  shaking  its 
little  head  and  looking  so  wise,  as  their  guest. 
The  robins  are  bold,  confident  birds,  with  a 
glance  and  a  song  that  makes  them  agree- 
able visitors  among  all  mankind.  The  chil- 
dren cannot  think  that  the  clear  eye  of  this 
little  fellow  and  his  merry  song  resembles  the 
lion's  glare  or  the  tiger's  roar  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  creation ;  yet  our  little  beggar  is  a 
horrible  bird  of  prey.  He  takes  with  plea- 
sure and  thankfulness  any  crumbs  that  the 
children  can  spare  him  in  winter ;  and  he  will 
not  feel  nervous  if  by  some  accident  he  is 
closed  in  among  them  at  night.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  has  no  cat  to  en- 
counter in  the  house,  or  having,  like  free- 
dom, taken  his  seat  defiantly  on  an  inacces- 
sible height,  he  will  make  himself  quite  at 
borne,  and  drop  into  a  sort  of  one-eyed 
slumber  until  morning,  expecting  liberty  with 
the  light.  Next  autumn,  when  the  corn  is 
ripe  in  the  field,  or  the  fruit  upon  the  trees, 
if  we  could  read  aright  his  history,  evidence 
would  be  found  there  of  the  industry  where- 
with the  bird  repaid  the  crumbs  bestowed  in 
winter.  An  axhnirable  caterer  for  caterpillars, 


and  having  a  taste  for  even  more  destructive 
and  microscopic  enemies  of  the  farmer  and 
the  gardener,  he  has  laboured  where  they 
toiled,  and  as  they  could  not  have  wrought, 
to  guard  the  coming  crop  from  ferocious  in- 
vaders almost  invisible.    The  fields  and  the 
gardens  have  been  one  vast  scene  of  ruthless 
war.  Even  when  men  looked  up  gratefully  to 
heaven  and  were  thankful  for  the  silvery 
peace  of  morn  and  the  golden  quiet  of  the 
calm    eve,   life,    all    the  while,  was  being 
taken  in  myriads  of  individual  cases.    The 
bugles  of  the  feathered  warriors  sounded  per- 
petually to  the  battle,  or  sung  their  achieve- 
ments after  their  evening  meal  of  conquered 
and  mangled  victims.    Their  success  in  their 
hunting-fields  was  our  security  against  those 
minute  trespassers  whose  devastations  have 
impoverished    empires.      Few  persons  cor- 
rectly estimate  the  useful  wars  of  small  birds, 
and  especially  those  persons  who  persecute 
them.     Once  I  heard  a  story,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  of  a  knot  of  farmers  who  desired 
to  extirpate  the  crows  of  their  district ;  and 
they  were  successful,  but  only  to  discover 
their  loss  when  it  was  too  late.    The  benefits 
to  the  farmers  from  the  birds  are  conse- 
quences of  enmities  and  ravages  originating 
in  endless  warfare.      They  are  substantial 
benefits,  yet  they  have  an  evil  spring.    Life 
is  destroyed,  and  it  is  life  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully given  and  maintained,  for  the  con- 
struction of  atomic  creatures  is  nice  and  skil- 
ful ;  vet  the  majority  of  birds  seem  ^o  live  by 
and  for  the  destruction  of  beautiful  Organiza- 
tions, through  a  painful  process  even  if  it  be 
rapid.     Our  security  depends  on  its  success, 
but  as  the  mind  groping  through  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  nature  after  truth  scans  curiously 
the  common  necessity  for  slaughter,  it  feels 
the  utter  impossibility  of  saying  that  all  this 
suffering  proceeds  from  love  alone.     Some 
other  principles  it  feels  to  be  working  in  the 
world,  and  the  feeling  grows  with  growing 
knowledge  of  earth's  abundance  of  woe.    The 
golden  fish  swim  in  the  crystal  globe  of  water, 
and  ask  for  nothing  more,  but  seem  to  lead  a 
life  of  peace  and  purity  within  their  trans- 
parent prison ;   only,  if  it  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, they  also  are  found  to  be  destructive, 
for  they  exist  in  and  on  thickly  peopled 
water.    A  vegetarian  imagines  that  he  lives 
without  the  destruction  of  life,  and  is  pleased 
in  an  amiable  ignorance  and  simplicity  with 
the  innocence  of  cabbages;   but  in  boiling 
them  for  his  daily  dinner  life  is  taken  on  a 
great  scale :  and  man  can  only  live  in  the 
midst  of  death.    Pain  and  sorrow  beset  him 
on  every  side,  and  he  must  perish  or  inflict 
them.    To  an  agreeable  and  a  high  class  of 
minds  the  facts  are  distressing.    Like  the 
Hindu,  these  men  would  break  the  micros- 
cope ;  but  the  broken  glass  will  not  mend  the 
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shivered  world.  Common  tilings  teach  in 
clear  sights  and  loud  tones  the  derangement 
of  our  general  system  on  this  planet.  We 
do  not  require  long  and  finely-spun  argu- 
ments to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some 
great  calamity,  for  everything  seems  to  be 
mixed  with  wrong.  Footsteps  of  beneficence 
and  lore  are  easily  tracked  through  the  desert, 
for  they  are  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them 
only  increases  the  mystery — for  they  are  the 
steps  of  power  and  strength ;  but  we  are  in  a 
desert  where  no  trees  bloom  and  flourish  per- 
petually, where  even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
decay,  and  the  oaks  of  Britain  perish,  and 
dissolution  is  branded  on  the  brows  of  what 
we  call  the  everlasting  rooks.  These  broad 
and  deep  traces  of  good — these  evidences  of 
perpetual  care,  that  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes 
open  and  miss — these  proofs  of  an  intelligent 
love  over-ruling  events,  and  bringing  good 
out  of  evil,  bewilder  the  honest  reasoner  from 
natural  theology.  Out  of  evil  springeth  good ; 
but  why  should  it  come  out  of  evil,  or  why  do 
we  have  evil?  All  the  £ood  that  is  ever 
achieved  by  and  through  evil  in  the  intelligent 
and  the  unintelligent  world  might  spring 
from  good.  Except  for  these  footprints  of 
active  and  fresh  beneficence  some  ground 
would  exist  for  the  theory  that  the  world  was 
placed  originally  under  natural  laws  by  One 
all-powerful,  who  did  not  afterwards  con- 
descend to  regulate  its  affairs,  having  left 
them  to  the  operation  of  inexorable  rules. 
The  circumstances  do  not  altogether  over- 
throw another  theory,  common  among  the 
least  educated  nations,  who  say  that  earth  is 
the  battle-field  of  two  great  powers — one  ab- 
solutely evil,  and  delighting  in  mischief;  and 
the  other  absolutely  good,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness.  Both  opinions  may  be  rather 
the  offspring  of  perverted  tradition  than  the 
workings  of  experience  and  inquiry,  but 
reasons  appear  for  them  from  an  imperfect 
investigation.  At  present  I  am  not  under 
any  necessity  of  interfering  with  these  theo- 
ries, for  my  ousiness  is  only  with  the  opinion 
that  the  works  of  creation  and  Providence 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  beneficence  only 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  world.  Some 
difficulty  must  be  experienced  by  those  who 
teach  this  opinion  in  explaining  the  common 
lot.  Sorrow  nestles  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  little  and  intelligent  beings,  who,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  have  committed  no  actual  trans- 
gression. Sufferings  harass  childhood  and 
infancy,  yet  the  sufferers  have  a  marvellous 
degree  of  discriminating  intelligence.  Tombs 
bear  records  of  early  deaths  sail  in  numbers, 
and  the  wanderers  among  them  are  prepared 
for  the  appalling  revelation  of  statistics  that 
one  half  of  the  human  family  do  not  pass  the 
age  of  five  years.  The  sanatory' reformer 
i  the  possibility  of  extending  life,  im- 


proving health,  and  reducing  suffering  In- 
attention to  clear  and  tried  remedies.  11k 
assertions  are  perfectly  correct,  but  ther 
afford  no  reason  for  the  opinion  that  in  natural 
theology  man  can  read  the  reign  of  love. 
Death  itself  is  an  unintelligible  mystery  while 
we  look  at  it  from  the  light  of  nature.  Stand 
by  the  grave  of  the  ripe  or  the  young,  rnd 
explain  why  in  love  the  grave  has  been  dug, 
and  experience  or  '  hope*  is  again  to  be  hidden 
when  the  tenant  is  lowered  down  there.  Hie 
theology  of  common  tilings  discloses  a  here- 
after, and  traces  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  existence  of  a  future  path,  but  not  ite 
character;  and  it  is  entirely  impossible  to 
believe,  from  natural  experiences,  that  life, 
and  especially  death,  is  demonstrative  of  un- 
mixed love  on  the  part  of  a  Power  infinite  in 
knowledge  and  in  might.  Men  have  mingled 
in  one  stream  the  tradition  of  revelations  to 
patriarchs  with  the  sure  word  delivered  to 
evangelists  and  prophets,  and  the  deductions 
of  observation  from  things  seen  and  temporal 
— things  that  we  handle,  that  we  live  among 
and  in ;  and  they  discriminate  with  difficulty 
between  the  elements  in  the  general  stream 
of  thought.  Great  is  the  gain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty,  from  assorting  our  know- 
ledge, and  allocating  its  different  parts  to 
their  real  sources;  for  the  operation  will 
deliver  us  from  any  fear  of  the  truth.  It  wffl 
prepare  us  to  give  the  theology  of  nature  and 
science  its  proper  place  as  a  perpetual  wit- 
ness-bearer to  the  truth  of  the  other  revela- 
tion that  requires  any  testimony;  for  the 
gradual  reveafings  of  history  stand  by  them- 
selves. Let  it  be  admitted  freely  and  grate- 
fully that  Scripture  brings  to  many  minds, 
not  naturally  but  otherwise,  its  own  sufficient 
evidence ;  yet  it  need  not  also  be  denied  that 
a  different  class  exist  who  seek  for  other 
proofs,  and  are  exposed  to  great  temptations, 
and  who  need  help  from  all  the  proofs  scat- 
tered in  extreme  profusion  around  them. 
Certain  truths  admit  clear  demonstration,  sad 
among  them  we  class  the  great  truth  taught 
by  nature  in  every  moment  of  the  world's 
life — taught  on  every  leaf,  written  in  the 
sunbeam,  twinkling  in  the  dew-drop,  Cashing 
in  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  that  all  nature 
suffers  in  a  great  case  of  discipline.  The  door 
of  relief  is  not  apparent  in  nature.  Men  do 
not  see  the  way  out  of  this  prison-house. 
The  last  act  is  a  descent  to  the  darkest  dun- 
geon. By  the  force  of  intellect  and  the  rigour 
of  close  investigation  a  light  is  traced  even 
there ;  but  the  words  read  by  it  on  a  gloomy 
scroll  are  that  the  creation  groaneth  to  to 
delivered.  The  coincidence' between  the  theo- 
logy of  common  things  and  the  declaration  rf 
Scripture  on  this  subject  is  dear  and  perfect 
It  is  not  a  dark  or  a  difficult  path  to  tha 
jneeting  of  the  terdations,    Aiy  hbottbg 
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man  who  watches  the  events  of  his  daily  life 
must  be  startled  at  the  immense  learning 
which  was  necessary  to  cover  over  the  road. 
In  many  matters  some  ingenuity  is  needed  to 
go  right,  but  in  this  case  great  ingenuity  was 
required  to  go  wrong,  for  all  our  buds  on 
earth  conceal  a  worm,  and  all  our  blossoms 


fade,  and  all  our  fruits  perish,  until  the 
smallest  intellect  may  perceive  that  here, 
among  rich  materials  of  happiness,  there  is 
always  a  bitter  drop  mingled,  and  some  day 
it  comes  to  every  lip. 

(To  be  continued,) 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE; 


Oue  political  summary  should  record  great 
events,  yet  it  may  go  into  a  nut-shell,  or  on  a 
page.  Francis  of  Naples  fights  gallantly  inch 
by  inch  for  his  kingdom  at  Gaeta.  He  began 
too  late  to  show  pluck ;  but  he  has  saved  his 
character,  lost  nis  money,  and  will  lose 
Naples. 

Victor  of  Turin  finds  Naples  and  Sicily 
dear  pennyworths,  and  may  regret  that  he 
ever  accepted  them.  Great  "uproars"  will 
be  heard  in  Calabria,  and  we  shall  have  re- 
hearsals of  the  Sicilian  vespers.  Common 
sense  teaches  that,  though  of  the  Bourbons  it 
is  true  "  the  loons  are  weel  awa,"  yet,  as  re- 
spects the  other  branch  of  the  family  in  Nor- 
thern Italy,  "the  deed  was  foully  done," 
being  effected  for  ambitious  purposes. 

Garibaldi  has  been  sent  to  his  insular  farm 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  man  and  the  treachery 
of  Count  Cavour.  Poor  Garibaldi  puts  his 
trust  in  princes,  and  becomes  a  dangerous 
leader. 

Napoleon  of  France  has  a  new  project  of 
liberalizing  his  people's  constitution  and  end- 
ing the  Pope's  reign  in  France.  He  has  com- 
menced a  dangerous  game. 

Our  Government  feed  their  people  on 
crumbs  from  the  Italian  table,  and  the  fools 
laugh  but  grow  not  fat.  No  Be  form  Bill  will 
ever  pass  for  them,  or  ever  should  till  they  be 
wiser  men,  who  will  not  be  amused  by  foreign 
affairs. 

The  United  States  have  chosen  L  incoln 
president,  as  a  warning  to  slave-holding. 

Our  armies,  on  23rd  September,  wanted  to 
buy  food  beneath  the  walls  of  Pekin.  What 
happened  on  the  24th  we  shall  know  here- 
after,   In  China  we  have  sinned  exceedingly. 

And  so  closes  November. 


Evil  dynasties  often  expire  with  some  improving 
representative.  The  present  Pontiff  is  a  better 
Pope  than  many  of  his  predecessors.  His  personal 
character  is  far  above  suspicion,  not  only  of  glow- 
ing immortalities,  but  of  sneaking  meannesses. 
No  relative  of  Pio  Nono's  has  gained  fortune 
during  his  rule.  It  is  not  apparent  even  that  any 
of  them  have  obtained  employment.    He  has  not 


followed  personal  favouritism  or  nepotism  in  his 
transactions.  M.  About,  iu  his  phillipio  against 
ecclesiastical  government  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
Roman  States,  did  not  blame  the  Pontiff  for  for- 
tune-hunting, or  pleasure-seeking.  Perhaps  few 
Popes  have  carried  their  dignity  with  greater 
uprightness  than  the  present  owner  of  the  chair, 
yet  the  temporal  sovereignty  will  perish,  we 
believe,  with  the  man,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
snapped  before  his  departure  from  the  world.  He 
resembles  Eli,  of  Israel,  in  many  particulars,  in 
none  more  apparently  than  his  inability  to  rule  his 
family.  He  has  no  direct  descendants  like  the 
Hebrew  priest  and  ruler,  and  no  insinuation  of 
that  nature  is  applicable  to  the  mam  All  parties 
admit  that  he  has  persevered  in,  and  preserved  the 
rigour  of  his  vow;  and  we  only  refer  to  that 
official  family  among  whom  he  permits  disorder 
and  rebellion.  For  himself  he  lives  like  an  Ere- 
mite, for  his  cardinals,  the  princes  of  the  Church, 
he  allows  chariots  lined  with  scarlet.  At  any 
moment  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  the 
Pope  must  have  borrowed  money,  we  believe,  to 
pay  his  fare  if  he  had  fled  from  Rome.  Yet  this 
ruler  allows  the  utmost  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church.  If  he  spares  they 
spend,  and  the  result  is  the  same  to  a  people 
steeped  in  poverty. 

The  King  of  Sardinia's  second  raid  upon  Rome 
abstracts  one  and  a-half  million  of  the  population 
from  the  Pope,  and  leaves  him  with  five  hundred 
thousand.  He  had,  eighteen  months  ago,  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  subjects.  He  has  now  lost 
six-sevenths  of  them,  and  the  remaining  seventh 
part  will  go  from  the  best  Pope  who,  for  many 
generations  has  reigned  at  Rome,  and  we  are  guilty 
of  thinking  that  they  should  go  too. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  existing 
Pontiff  has  been  more  marked  than  his  political 
rule.  A  dogma  that  had  long  agitated  his  Church, 
involving  keen  and  subtle  criticism,  was  settled  in 
a  loose  manner  without  the  aid  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. High  pretensions,  repudiated  by  many  eccle- 
siastics of  his  body,  have  been  revived.  The  ultra- 
montane opinions  have  thriven  at  the  Vatican,  and 
Rome  has  partaken  of  the  greater  earnestness  or 
vehemence  of  the  age  and  time.  All  these  changes 
may  proceed  from  an  increased  seal,  and  deserve, 
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accordingly,  the  respect  of  dissentients  from  the 
Church  of  Home,  who  do  not  benefit  bj  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  do  not  participate  in  its  tenets;  bat 
other  steps  affect  more  directly  the  civil  freedom 
and  the  homes  of  persons  without  the  pale,  if  any- 
thing that  a  man  born  in  a  Christian  land  can  do 
will  place  him  in  that  position*  It  may  be  doubt- 
ful, unless  he  be  born  in  a  family  who  do  not  prac- 
tice infant  baptism ;  and,  even  in  these  cases,  who 
can  tell  what  an  eager  neighbour,  or  an  anxious 
nurse  may  ha? e  effected  P  The  Church  of  Rome 
lays  claim  to  all  baptised  persons ;  and  if  the  oous 
be  laid  on  the  subject  to  prove  his  non-baptism,  he 
can  only  proceed  on  report— he  can  pro? e  nothing. 
The  boy  Mortara,  the  Jew,  was  baptised  by  his 
nurse,  who  was  a  Christian,  and,  according  to  one 
report,  not  the  best  of  Christians.  She,  however, 
accomplished  thnt  office,  and  the  boy  was  seized  by 
the  Church,  and  kept  by  the  State,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  from  his  parents.  The  act  was 
described  as  tyrannical,  and  the  description  is 
true,  but  it  was  tyranny  on  principle.  It  was  the 
legitimate  outgoing  of  a  theory  long  avowed,  and 
only  was  strange  because  we  can  better  bear 
opinions  than  their  necessary  practice.  Napoleon, 
of  France,  guards  the  Pope,  and  he  also  guards 
Mortara,  the  Jew's  little  child.  The  conversion 
of  the  infant  to  Christianity  may  be  desireable  in 
the  opiuion  of  the  Pope,  even  by  sin,  for  the  theft 
of  the  child  was  sin,  yet  we  cannot  ^see  how  con- 
version is  to  speed  by  breaking  the  eighth  com- 
mandment. Any  other  family  might  get  into  the 
same  trouble  if  the  validity  of  private  baptism  by 
a  nurse  were  to  be  recognised.  It  is  a  slap-dash 
enrolment  into  a  Church  that  hnman  reason  cannot 
sanction ;  and  religion,  although  often  standing 
above  our  reason,  is  never  opposed  to  reason. 
Faith  requires  no  sacrifice  of  reason.  It  never  asks 
us  to  believe  that  two  and  two  are  only  three, 
while  requiring  us  to  believe  and  trust  truths  that 
we  do  not  entirely  comprehend,  or  fully,  or  in  any. 
steasure,  it  may  be,  understand* 

The  Mortara  case  forms  one  of  many  evidences 
that  the  Romanist  church  has  become  more  active 
in  recent  times,  and  under  its  present  spiritual 
head  on  earth.  Mortara  is  only  the  most  notorious 
of  the  beings  who  have  become  objects  of  its  special 
care.  In  this  country  mauy  examplea  of  similar 
urgency  for  the  benefit  of  children  have  occurred. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  established  there  those 
ragged  schools  to  feed  and  teach  little  idle  boys 
aud  girls  that  redound  not  less  to  his  credit  than 


those  eloqnent  discourses  that  have  gibed  for  km 
the  title  of  the  first  among  our  living  preacher*. 
Immediately  the  discovery  was  made  that  ragged 
Romanists  of  tender  years,  who  were  formerly  as 
gleoted,  were  in  danger  of  becoming  Protestaati. 
Hungry  stomachs  and  naked  feet  did  not  oeessioa 
any  compunctions  of  conscience  among  tsar 
owner's  ecclesiastical  superiors  until  the  feet  were 
clad  and  the  stomachs  were  filled  in  a  heretical 
manner.  Theu  arose  an  uproar  concerning  the 
salvation  of  children  who  were  previously  aUovea' 
to  starve  in  sin  and  ignorance  and  all  manner  of 
wretchedness.  8imilar  events  have  come  to  pas 
in  other  places.  Some  time  since  a  lady,  with  i 
Scotch  family  name,  applied  to  the  managers  of 
the  Marylebone  Workhouse  for  the  bodies  of  some 
children  whose  souls  were  in  jeopardy  from  the 
secular  food  provided  for  them  there.  The  rate- 
payers of  Marylebone  would  allow  a  pauper  to  be 
fed  who  had  claims  on  them  without  insisting  on 
the  perversion  of  the  pauper's  mind  from  its  ac- 
quired or  hereditary  religion.  In  these  erne* 
doubts  existed  concerning  the  hereditary  form  cf 
religion  appertaining  to  these  little  ones,  for  their 
parents  had  not  been  at  one  in  the  faith ;  and  that 
is  an  inconvenient  form  of  the  family  relationship. 
Accordingly  the  Scotch  pervert — for  she  is,  it 
believe,  a  convert  or  pervert — in  her  new  seal 
proposed  to  educate  these  children,  that  they  might 
be  preserved  from  the  Protestant  perils  of  Marjfc- 
bone  Workhouse.  To  her  benevolence  no  other 
objection  can  be  taken  than  arises  from  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  of 
whose  hereditary  connection  with  the  church  at 
doubt  can  be  entertaiued,  perish  from  lack  cf 
knowledge  and  lack  of  common  necessaries  in  tan 
world  for  whom  the  rich  lady's  income  would  he 
by  no  means  an  over-ample  allowance.  Her  Wj- 
ship,  therefore,  as  appears  to  us,  cares  less  that  i 
child  should  perish  of  hunger  than  that  it  shottf 
not  be  supplied  with  food  through  Protestant  be- 
nevolence tinctured  by  Protestant  "faith."  It 
consorts  with  her  principles  rather  that  the  child 
perish  in  ignorance  that  in  possible  Protestantise. 
Ihis  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  active  and  eatha- 
siastic  spirit  of  the  times.  We  rejoice  in  energy 
in  everything  and  everywhere,  rather  than  torpor. 
Better  have  an  enthusiastic,  than  a  stolid  sinner 
in  your  path.  Better  is  a  little  living  error 
thau  the  dead  ass  of  negative  faith.  We  sit 
neariog  the  rapids,  and  so  the  waters  boil,  foam, 
and  whirl. 
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resemblance  to  a  pocket -Bible.  Of  the  author  we 
cannot  say  that  bo  is  a  voluminous  writer,  although 
he  is  well-known  in  Scotland.  His  present  work, 
as  an  exposition  that  the  reader  may  derive  great 
advantage,  pleasure,  and  profit  from,  is  not  excelled 
by  any  modern  volume.  The  style  is  extremely 
graceful  and  pleasant;  the  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  originate  in  the  order  of  the  psalms,  but 
the  author's  illustrations  admit  of  one  great  advan- 
tage to  busy  men,  for  the  work  runs  on  in  read- 
ings of  little  more  than  five  minutes  each.  We 
do  not  assert  that  the  reader  will  always  pause  at 
the  expiry  of  that  short  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  wish  to  go  on ;  but  a  reader 
pressed  for  time,  or  who  may  wish  for  relaxation, 
or  who  may  care  for  one  thought  a  day  that  he  can 
keep  his  mind  upon,  will  find  what  he  wants  in 
the  volume.  The  topics  are  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  quotation  is  from  the  exposition 
of  the  135th  Psalm  :— 

The  mountains  around  Jerusalem  were  the  natural  bul- 
warks of  the  city,  they  protected  her  from  hostile  assaults, 
and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  feet,  how  often  the  liber- 
ties of  nations  have  been  dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  their 
mountain  barriers.  Men  are  born  in  the  upland  regions. 
The  free  winds  which  blow  around  them  inspire  a  love  of 
independence ;  and,  dwelling  in  their  rocky  fastnesses,  they 
have  hurled  defiance  at  tyrants,  and  preserved  to  their  conn- 
try  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Frequently 
has  freedom  found  a  home  in  the  mountains  when  driven 
from  the  plains — 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet; 
Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights, 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 
Thank  God,  then,  for  our  mountains— those  grand  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Ochils  and  the  Grampians.  And  when 
we  look  on  these  noble  mountains,  let  a  solemn  awe  fill  our 
hearts.  They  mirror  to  us  the  Divine  protection.  Let  us 
think  upon  God,  dismiss  all  our  apprehensions,  and  exercise 
an  unshaken  confidence.  "As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from 
henceforth,  even  for  ever."  If  the  necessities  of  flis  Church 
required  it,  the  mountains  would  gleam  with  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  round  about  her,  as  in  the  days  of  Elisha. 
M  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  in  thy  help,  and  in  His  excellency  on  the 
sky.  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms."  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bul- 
warks, consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gene- 
ration following.  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
He  will  be  oar  guide  even  onto  death." 

Br.  M'Michael  has  blended  skilfully  the  attrac- 
tive with  the  practical  in  his  work.  He  leads  the 
reader  on  from  some  common  and  familiar  subject 
to  the  highest  themes.  This  should  be  the  art  of 
the  "practical'1  theologian.  He  should  not  he 
ignorant  of  the  material  and  rules  of  rigid  criticism ; 
bat  if  he  confine  himself  to  dry  matter  of  doctrine, 
he  will  probably  wither  out  any  lore  of  his  subject 
from  the  minds  of  hearers  or  readers  who  only 
love  it  a  little,  and  only  consider  it  from  a  feeling 
of  necessity.  The  great  Master  himself  preached 
in  a  better  style,  and  He  is  the  example.  "  A 
city,  set  on  a  hill,"  was  before  the  eyes  probably 
of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  In  imitating  him,  Dr. 
M'Michael  may  haye  remembered  that  the  Ochils 


and  the  Grampians  are  familiar  to  the  congrega- 
tions of  Dunfermline.  Then  the  subject,  with 
which  our  short  quotation  is  commenced,  had 
probably  enough  favour  in  the  minds  of  all  his 
hearers.  An  abstract  profession  of  respect  for 
freedom  is  made,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  honestly 
made  by  all  parties  in  this  country.  See  how 
anxiously  men  of  all  our  parties  contend  for  setting 
up  or  down  kings  or  kingdoms  by  universal 
suffrage  in  Italy,  who  would  not  permit  the 
suffrage  to  be  extended  to  their  neighbours  and 
workmen.  A  preacher  or  a  writer  wisely  takes 
advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  uses  them  as  good 
steps  to  a  higher  subject.  He  does  not  thereby 
abuse,  but  he  honours  them,  and  he  may  help  to 
confirm  attachment  to  them  by  showing  how  all 
duties  are  interwoven  in  the  world.  We  copy 
another  extract,  somewhat  similar  in  contrivance 
and  stvle— 'Calculated  to  soothe  harassed  minds  in 
a  busy  period. 

Let  us,  then,  be  upon  our  guard  against  this  deification 
of  ourselves.  Let  us  take  care,  lest  we  dethrone  God  in  our 
thoughts,  and  shut  Him  out  from  the  government  of  the 
world  which  he  made.  "  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  waj  ; 
but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  "  Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord,  and  put  thy  trust  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to 
pass."  Labour  you  must ;  but  never  forget,  that  without 
the  Divine  blessing,  all  labour  is  in  vain.  Watch  you  must ; 
but  never  forget,  that  unless  God  watch  over  us  for  good,  all 
watching  is  in  vain.  Let  us  renounce  all  self-glorification. 
Let  us  feel  and  acknowledge  that  all  things  are  of  God." 

I  do  not  bless  my  lab'ring  hand, 
My  thoughtful  head,  or  chance ; 

Thy  providence,  most  gracious  God, 
Is  mine  inheritance. 
The  same  lesson  is  inculcated  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
address.  Verse  %—"  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to 
sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows ;  for  so  He  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep."  Ton  may  rise  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  commence  your  labours ;  yon  may  pursue  them  without 
intermission,  until  the  night  has  far  advanced  in  bitter 
sorrow,  and  amidst  harassing  toils  you  may  snatch  a  meal. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  it  all?  What  good  is  accomplished  by 
thus  robbing  yourselves  of  your  natural  rest,  and  eating  your 
bread  with  anxiety  of  mind  P  Is  it  not  vanity  and  vexaiio  i 
of  spirit  P  It  is  not  so  with  the  pious,  who  are  the  favourites 
of  God.  They  are  delivered  from  that  restless  fear  which 
banishes  enjoyment  from  the  heart,  and  sleep  from  the  eyes. 
Diligent  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit ;  performing  their 
duty,  but  resting  on  the  Divioe  blessing ;  preserving  mode- 
ration in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  things,  because  they  have  in 
heaven  a  better  inheritance;  easting  all  their  care  upon  God, 
because  He  careth  for  them,  and  theirs  is  a  feeling  of  seen- 
rity. 

We  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  work — the  eloquence  of 
the  language,  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  its 
general  plan.  The  author  will,  we  trust,  deal 
with  some  other  sections  of  Scripture  in  the  same 
spirit ;  and  his  pages  show  that  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  in  its  professororial  teaching 
genius  consecrated  to  a  good  purpose. 
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By  Captain  Shebajld  Osborhe.    1  vol.,  pp. 
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which  we  have  found  very  useful,  recommend  this 
volume  in  our  opinion.  We  are  not  connected 
professionally  with  the  sea,  or  we  should  find  out 
other  recommendations  in  its  pages.  The  author 
is  a  sailor,  and  all  that  he  writes  on  charts  and 
such  subjects  may  be  accepted  as  deserving  of 
credit.  He  was  also  the  first  of  European  officers 
who  pnshed  past  Tien s tin,  a  oity  of  granaries,  on 
the  Peiho  River,  half  way  between  its  embouchere 
among  mud  to  Fekin.  All  that  he  says  has  been 
seen  with  his  eyes,  we  believe,  for  the  author  is 
without  doubt  a  sailor  of  his  word.  We  now  un- 
derstand, therefore,  and  ahull  evermore  believe — 
nntil  another  seaman  contradicts  the  assurance 
given  by  Captain  Osborne— that  the  streets  of 
Tienstinare  not  paved  with  gold,  that  the  houses 
are  not  magnificent,  that  the  fields  right  and  left 
of  the  Peiho  are  puddles  after  they  have  been  over- 
flowed for  some  days  by  water;  and  that  the 
Hoang-Ho,  or  yellow  river,  has  disappeared,  and 
will  east  up  again  somewhere.  We  are  obliged  to 
Captain  Osborne,  moreover,  for  certain  statistics— 
which,  as  they  are  not  connected  with  navigation, 
we  do  not  believe  implicitly.  He  tells  us  that 
rice  is — or  was  in  1858— worth  2d.  per  lb.  at 
Shanghai ;  4d.  per  lb.  at  Tienatin ;  8d.  per  lb.  at 
Pekin;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  rioe  is  eharged 
4d.  per  lb.  for  carriage  from  Tienstin  to  Pekin, 
the  distance  being  some  sixty  miles,  forty  by  river, 
and  twenty  miles  by  a  good  road.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  consumption  of  Pekin  is  400,000  tons  of 
rice  per  annum— for  that,  according  to  any  common 
calculation,  would  be  equivalent  to  two  million 
quarters  of  wheat  in  weight,  or  the  supply  of  two 
millions  of  persons.  Now  Pekin  being  the  capital 
of  a  fertile  province,  in  a  temperate  climate,  must 
have  barley,  rye,  and  wheat,  cabbages,  carrots,  and 
onions ;  if  it  has  no  potatoes  to  help  the  feeding 
of  its  population.   Also  at  8d.  per  lb    400,000  tons 


of  rice  would  cost  £31,360,000,  or  some  cs£b 
sum  of  money,  and  we  do  sot  suppose  that  tig 
Pekinese  would  pay  that  sum ;  even  aithoagh  Ob- 
tain Osborne  says  that  it  was  a  etarratioe  priet 
We  should  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Easten 
capital  were  unaccustomed  to  high  prion,  k* 
according  to  the  tariff  adopted  bj  the  oommaasra 
of  the  allied  forces  and  the  local  magistrates  fc 
Tienstin,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  a  fair  prise 
for  a  bullock  weighing  4  cwt.  was  40s.,  or  10a  per 
cwt..  or  lid.  to  ljd.  per  lb.  ;*  for  a  sheep,  8s. ;  for 
fowls,  4s.  per  dozen,  or  4d.  each ;  yet  for  dark?, 
8s.  each  ;  for  a  goose,  8s. ;  and  if  we  ever  ga  U 
Tieustin  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  on  that  Urif, 
we  shall  certainly  prefer  fowls  at  8s.  per  tweatj- 
four  to  a  duck  or  a  goose  at  8s.  each  Eggs  wen 
charged  12s.  per  thousand,  and  if  a  London  eofte- 
house  keeper  had  the  privilege  of  buying  in  as 
eggs  on  these  terms  he  would  grow  rich  in  twebs 
months,  if  he  could  sell  them  again  oa  hk  ova 
terms,  aud  in  sufficient  quantities.  A  pig  sis 
worth  6s.  to  the  owner.  Yams  were  4s.  per  est, 
and  vegetables  6s.  per  ewt.  How,  ia  the  nana  «f 
all  that  is  sensible  in  cookery,  could  rice  be  4d.  per 
lb.,  or  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  as  an  article  of  dairy  use, 
at  the  same  place  and  time,  when  and  where  tLt 
local  magistracy  thought  *  s.  per  cwt.  fair  pay  fx 
yams,  and  lfd.  per  lb.  a  good  price  for  a  taUock? 
and  how  could  any  sailor  suppose  that  the  people  tf 
a  metropolis  paid  8d.  per  lb.  for  rice  that  sold  fe 
4d.  per  lb.  in  a  city  fifty  miles  distant,  b j  an  easy 
mode  of  travel.  The  author  of  this  book  has  a 
poor  opinion  of  (he  Taeptng  rebels,  because  tic 
Captain  of  the  Retribution  fired  among  them  i 
broadside  or  two,  for  which  the  said  captaia  b*4 
yet  to  be  tried,  having  not  been  tried  yet  on  t'-e 
matter  of  the  Chinese  rebels.  However,  the  v&tc 
is  a  ten  vears  old  almonack. 


TO    THE    EOBIN. 


Sweet  singer !  best  beloved  of  birds 

That  haunt  our  happy  zone  ; 
A  pleasant  life  thou  led' at  of  late, 

In  thorpe  and  thicket  lone; 
The  summer  season  brought  thee  bread, 
And  rosed  thy  callow  breast  with  red. 
October  winds  begin  to  blow, 

Wild  and  wintry  breaks  the  morn, 
The  silly  laverock  rises  mute 

As  we  gather  in  the  corn; — 
Thy  simple  song  is  ever  clear,- 
Still  trustful  of  the  coming  year. 
Our  hill-house  is  a  lonely  home, 

Cold  and  gloomy  is  the  glen, 
There  are  no  soft  Arcadian  swains 

Among  our  rude  wind-beaten  men — 
All  sad  and  sullen  folks  ;  but  thou 
Art  happy  on  thy  barren  bough. 
When  the  young  moon  rises  early, 

And  the  sun  slopes  down  the  west, 
Thou  singest  to  the  dying  day, 


Hours  and  hours  with  heaving  breast- 
Sittmg  on  the  pine-tiee  tall, 
Cottage  roof  or  garden  wall, 
I  listen  and  I  call  thy  name, 

And  stretch  an  eager  hand, 
I  would  that  I  might  lure  thee  thence, 

And  make  thee  understand 
The  joy  I  wish  thee ;  thou  has  won 
Full  oft  a  homely  benison. 
All  in  the  drear  mid-winter  weather. 

When  the  moon-lit  moms  are  cold, 
Thou  will  tarry  at  my  lattice, 

Tapping  lightly,  blythe,  and  bold, 
Thou  wilt  claim  thine  honest  right 
Bravely,  as  a  freeman  might. 
Sweet  singer !  best  beloved  of  birds, 

May  sorrow  never  mar  thy  song, 
Nor  bird  of  rapine  in  the  dark, 

Of  stealthy  coverts  work  thee  wrong; 
Still  may  thy  wild- wood  music  cheer 
Each  season  of  the  changing  year. 

James  Lockhaet. 
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The  British  and  French  negotiators  have 
made  peace  at  Pekin  with  the  Mantchoos, 
ifter  the  Emperor  had   abandoned   his 
palace  in  the  exterior  circle  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  had  fled  to  Tartary.     He  was 
represented  by  his  younger  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Kung,   who   appears   to  have 
superseded  the  Prince  of  I  and  the  Prince 
:>f  Sang-ko-lin-sin  in  the  Imperial  coun- 
cils.    The  Prince  of  Kung  avows  himself 
i  man  of  peace,  and  expresses  his  hope, 
aow  that  he  has  taken  the  management 
}f  foreign  affairs  into   his  own  hands,  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  external  nations.     A  cunning  man  is 
this  Prince  of  Kung,  and  he  has  entirely 
>yerreached  our  diplomatists,  who  appear 
X)  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  cheated. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin  is  necessarily  under  the 
ruidance  and  nursing  of  Parkes  and  Wade, 
he  two  interpreters,  whose  intercourse 
vith  the  Mandarins   has  alienated  them 
rom  more  deserving  classes  of  the  Chinese 
teople.     The  earl's  brother,  Mr.  Bruce, 
rho  was  our  ambassador  to,  or  represen- 
ative  in,  China,  has  also  taken  high  and 
ude  ground  against  the  Tai-ping  rebels 
a    that    country,    and    while    we  were 
ngaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese 
Dmperorofthe  north,  has  acted  as  the 
►est  friend  of  that   Tartar.      The  new 
reaty  must  be  read  with  the  light  thrown 
ipon  it  by  the  separate  French  treaty  of 
Saron  de  Gros.     Without  that  interpre- 
ation  we  could  never  see  the  drift  of  the 
lause    to    authorise    the  emigration   of 
Chinese  coolies  to  the  British  colonies. 


They  come  without  any  treaty  in  sur- 
prising numbers;  and  in  Australia  the 
colonists  believe  that  they  have  too  many 
of  them.     Already  they  are  flowing  into 
the  British  gold  colony  on  the  American 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  as   they  have 
learned   to  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Boston  men  and  the  Britishers, 
they  will  prefer,  without  any  provision  by 
treaty,  to  oecome  subjects  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria rather  than  of  the  American  Pre- 
sident.      Singapore     attracts      Chinese 
labourers    in   great  numbers,   and  they 
appear  to  be  an  industrious  class  of  men, 
who  favoured  the  settlers  with  their  ser- 
vices, without  any  treaty,  in  exchange  for 
wages.     We  had  no   necessity  for  any 
clause  of  this  description,  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  supply  a  French  want.     The 
French  planters  do  not  make  good  masters 
in   their  sugar  isles,  and   have  adopted 
every  imaginable  scheme  to  procure  men 
for  them,  quarrelling  with  the  Portuguese 
respecting  Africans,  negotiating  with  the 
British  Government  for  Hindoo  coolies, 
now  treating  with  the  Tartar  emperor  for 
a  few  thousand  able-bodied  men  from  his 
many  millions;    and   to  avert  suspicion, 
our  representative  is  induced  to  put  a 
similar  permission  clause  for  emigration 
into  our  treaty. 

The  clause  might  have  been  useful  if  it 
had  induced  the  Chinese  emigrants  to 
take  their  wives  and  families  with  them  : 
but  they  prefer  to  travel  without  incum- 
brance, entirely  from  a  patriotic  or  senti- 
mental motive.    The  humblest  man  in 
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THE  EMIGBATIOir  CLAUSE. 


China  desires  to  be  buried  in  his  flowery 
land,  and  he  is  never  an  emigrant  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  word.  He  never 
goes  out  with  the  intention  to  retunt  no 
more  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  alid 
the  scene  of  the  miseries  of  his  youth. 
Yankee  shipowners  make  freight  of  corpses 
now  between  California  and  China ;  and 
when  these  people  pay  for  conveying  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  relatives  over  the 
Pacific,  that  their  dust  may  repose  in 
the  ancestral  tombs,  they  are  not  likely  to 
travel  with  their  wives.  As  in  Britain,  so 
in  China;  strong-boned  and  strong- 
minded  females  are  willing  to  leave  home 
with  their  friends ;  but  Chinese  women 
usually  prefer  to  starve  upon  their  own 
productive  mud.  In  course  of  time  this 
disposition  may  be  changed,  as  it  has  been 
improved  in  Britain  ;  but  for  a  generation 
or  two  the  Chinese  labourer  will  leave 
home  to  make  money,  and  return. 

Gross  imposition  has  been  practised 
upon  many  of  the  coolies,  and  an  idea  has 
got  into  the  Chinese  mind  that  labourers 
are  kidnapped  and  carried  over  the  seas 
into  slavery.  Mutinies  have  occurred  on 
the  emigrant  ships  during  their  passage. 
Even  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
have  an  average  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  lives  of  their  passengers  on  the  voyage 
from  China  to  Cuba.  Other  vessels  may 
have  a  larger  decrement  of  life.  Riots 
occur  on  shore  from  the  reports  and 
rumours  respecting  this  business.  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  occasionally  attacked 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  an 
agency  for  kidnapping.  It  is  an  un- 
popular trade ;  yet  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  Chinese  emigrants  for  Aus- 
tralia or  for  Singapore;  and  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  find 
their  way  to  California  in  great  numbers, 
while  they  are  established  in  some  strength 
in  British  Columbia,  on  Fraser's  River. 

The  introduction  of  this  clause  into  our 
treaty  connects  us  with  a  business  that 
may  lead  to  quarrels  and  strife.  .The 
French  needed  and  the  British  did  not 
require  it ;  but  as  the  French  fox  is  short 
of  his  tail,  he  has  persuaded  his  ally  to 
crop  himself  into  this  shape. 

Mr.  Ferrand  asserts  the  existence  of 
evidence,  or  suspicion,  or  something,  in 
Paris,  to  show  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  engaged 
in  Algeria  on  a  scheme  for  growing  cotton 
there  by  Chinese  labourers,  who  are  to  be 
engaged  for  twenty  years  certain,  or  who 


are  really  to  be  slaves  for  life ;  for  itid 
h$  expects  Manchester  money.  Mr.  Fer- 
rand is  Mr.  Cobden's  mortal  foe,  and  kk 
accusations  are  to  be  received  with  an  m 
to  that  fact.  The  enmity  is  politbl: 
personally  the  two  extremes  of  EngliA 
life  might  meet  cordially.  This  Algerae 
affair,  if  it  exists,  will  come  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  M.  Lessep's  canal ;  and  very  Ma 
British  nioney  will  Ibte  in\¥  festfd  ffr  shares 
in  any  new  form  of  ddttob^slatBry. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  obtained  for  ik 
British  flag,  as  his  companion  obtained  fa 
the  Frenqh  flag,  the  right  of  navigation  e 
the  inland  waters.  The  French,  as  oaa, 
want  reasons  for  intermeddling  in  Cfc 
They  have  ambitious  views  of  orieid 
colonisation  and  conquests  from  the  SI 
to  the  Yellow  River,  and  they  send  to 
priests  to  pave  the  way ;  but  theChikos 
revolutionists  of  China  refuse  the  priests 
unless  without  their  images,  pictures,  d 
statues;  and  so  the  French  oppose  ^ 
party.  They  attacked  one  section  of  toj 
in  1854,  at  Shanghai,  and  again  in  ll$i 
and  they  will  use  the  right  of  navigatwnii 
the  rivers  to  destroy  the  Tai-pi  ^ 
and  help  the  Tartars,  The  Earl  of 
has  been  overreached  by  his  French 
in  every  clause  of  the  treaty ;  and  h 
have  been  completely  cheated  by  the  Bs» 
sian  diplomatist  who  watched  them  m  of 
out  of  Pekin. 

One  clause  seems  to  the  British  a  trifej 
addition  to  the  colony  of  Hong-kong,  »j 
also  points  out  the  costliest  piece  of  w 
in  the  world.  It  is  that  slip  which  foroi 
our  latest  addition  of  territory*  Tb 
French  Government  have  adopted  tf 
other  mode  of  planting  their  foot  in  Chff* 
by  stipulating  for  the  right  to  erect  cati* 
drals  or  churches  in  all  the  towns*  wifl 
protection  to  their  priests  find  their  ffl 
ship.  They  will  thus,  at  any  moew^ 
secure  a  quarrel ;  and  as  the  churti* 
with  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ea> 
blishments,  will  be  the  property  of » 
French  Government,  the  seeds  of ^pejr* 
tual  intervention  are  sown*  Thi  »• 
different  arrangement  from  the  toJenW 
of  Christian  missions  secured  in  the  W? 
of  Tien-tsin,  and  will  be  used  fbr  dhtcf£ 
purposes ;  but  it  is  not  included  ii  *■ 
British  treaty>  and  certainly  our  Gws> 
ment  is  not  inclined  to  build  church*  ■ 
foreign  countries. 

Our  treaty  gives  a  right  of  readeij 
to  British   subjects   in  any  part  oi  • 
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eimintryj  &n<!  to  the  British  ambassador  at 
Pekin.  Mi*,  firuce,  a  brother  of  the  elder 
iifeg&tiator,  who  has  made  all  these  recent 
quarrels,  aiid  who  caused  otir  attack  on 
Tai-pW-wang's  forces  in  Atigust  test*  is 
retained  as  onr  Representative.  He  is  an 
eiiemy  of  the  new  party,  and  We  look  for 
h  brilliant  career  of  Interventions  iti  favour 
of  the  heathen*  unless  he  has  received 
from1  home  som6  new  instructions  on  the 
subject. 

,  Thfe  monetary  arrangement  in  the  treaty 
forms  its  grand  crime,  The  allies  sought 
compensation  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment fbt  the  expenses  of  hostilities.  The 
demand  was  conceded  after  the  capture 
bf  Pekin.  tight  millions  of  taels  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  British  and  to  the  ifrench 
Governments.  But  the  French  had  little 
mote  thatl  d  third  of  the  British  force, 
and  no  cavalry,  although  the  latter  neces- 
sarily formed  the  most  expensive  arm ; 
atod  they  receive  eight  million  taels  whife 
we  receive  eight  million  taels 

We  will  place  the  matter  in  another 
Form.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  French 
Incurred  one-half  of  our  expense,  and 
mpplied  one-half  of  our  effective  force,  or 
i  third  of  the  entire  force  and  outlay,  and 
were  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, being  16,000,000  taels,  or  for  the 
French  share,  5,333,333£  taels ;  but  they 
iave  got  2,666,666f  taels  more  than  their 
tfoportion,  or  £890,000,  within  a  frac- 
;iott,  fh>m  the  British  people  as  a  dona- 
Ion! 

Taels  ftrte  divisible  by  three  to  bririg 
hem  doWil  to  pounds  sterling,  for  a.  tael 
S  6s.  8dt  at  thereby  iti  our  money.  The 
3hmes6  havfc  agreed  to  pay  us  eight  mil- 
iond  of  these  coins  ;  but  two  millions  are 
eqtrired  for  the  claims  of  British  mercan- 
ile  houses  in  Hong-kong  and  elsewhere ; 
*,  as  coiripensatiori  for  the  expenses  or 
hese  hostilities,  the  British  people  are  to 
eceive  two  millions  sterling  on  an  outlay 
rhich  will  hot  fall  perhaps  short  of  ten, 
nd  certainly  be  eight  millions — loss  six 
lillions-  sterlihg. 

The  1686  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable;  btlt 
rhat  good  comes  of  accepting  three  parts 
nd  raising  trouble  for  the  fourth?  Diplo- 
matists naturally  say  that  the  lesson  to 
he  enemy  is  worth  the  money,  and  they 
re  taught  by  the  difficulty  of  payment  to 
void  war\  The  argument  is  probably 
ood  if  the  enemy  feel  the  payment,  but 
*  to  them  ah  apparent  payment  is  con- 


verted irito  s  source  of  revenue  what  comes 
fcf  the  reasoning  ?  In  such  supposition 
any  rational  man  would  sav  that  the  rea- 
soning was  nowhete*  but  that  the  suppo- 
sition is  absurd.  Notwithstanding  its 
apparent  absurdity  it  has  been  realised. 
It  is  a  fact;  and  not  a  supposition. 

These  sixteen  millions  of  taels  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  collections  on  the  export 
and  import  business,  at  the  custom  houses 
in  the  ports  connected  with  the  Chinese 
foreign  trade.  The  sixteen  millions  of 
taels  are  to  bd  paid  from  taxes  on  our 
commerce  with  China,  for  the  French 
hate  scarcely  any  commercial  relations 
with  that  country ;  and  the  only  new  port 
where  the  customs  will  be  employed  for 
that  purpose  is  Tien-stin  on  the  Peiho, 
where  we  have  rio  business  now,  and  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  hereafter.  The 
taels,  then,  are  to  be  paid  by  taxes  on  the 
exportation  of  silks  and  teas,  and  on  the 
importation  of  manufactures,  although  the 
silk  and  tea  districts  are  in  the  custody  of 
Tai-ping-wang's  party.  The  compensa- 
tion for  these  hostilities  is  placed,  there- 
fore, on  men  who  did  not  cause  them,  who 
opposed  the  Tartars,  and  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  persons  who  originated  this 
war. 

The  arrangement  may  appear  to  be 
unjust ;  but  it  will  be  said  that  while  the 
Tartars  retain  possession  of  the  sea-ports 
We  cannot  recognise  an  interior  state,  and 
are  not  responsible  for  its  sufferings.  The 
argument  would  not  be  devoid  of  truth  if 
our  forces  did  not  keep  the  Tartars  in 
nominal  possession  of  these  ports.  Canton 
would  have  belonged  to  the  rebels  many 
years  since,  but  the  British  ships  destroyed 
their  fleet.  Shanghai  would  have  been 
taken  in  August  last*  but  it  was  defended 
by  a  British  and  French  army.  These 
are  the  two  chief  ports  for  trade ;  and  a 
similar  intervention  to  that  of  the  allies 
in  China  would  be  trampled  down  by 
public  opinion  in  a  Week  if  it  occurred  in 
Europe.  We  hold  not  only  these  two 
ports,  but  also  other  ports  by  armed  men, 
and  collect  the  money  from  the  innocent 
to  pay  expenses  due  and  incurred  by  the 
guilty  dynasty.  Now  we  get  at  the  depth 
of  degradation  incurred  by  this  treaty  ; 
but  tnere  is  a  lower  depth,  morally  and 
politically  unfathomable. 

The  payment  of  sixteen  millions  < -t 
taels,  or  5£  sterling,  might  soon  be  mado, 
and  then  the  British  and  French  custom- 
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house  collectors  and  forces  would  retire, 
and  leave  the  contending  parties  to  fight 
for  independence  or  sovereignity.  It  is  a 
guilty  transaction — a  base,  cold-blooded, 
guilty  transaction — but  it  will  conclude 
in  1862,  or  in  1863,  or  in  some  early  year. 
Let  no  man  in  Britain  take  the  comfort. 
The  taels  secured  to  the  allies  are  not  to 
be  the  payment  of  a  debt  due,  but  of  ser- 
vice rendered.  We  are  to  receive  and 
take  black  mail  from  the  Tartars.  They 
could  not  collect  the  customs  revenues  at 
these  southern  ports,  but  the  allies  are  to 
collect  them,  and  transmit  four-fifths  of 
the  amount  to  Pekin,  reserving  for  them- 
selves one-fifth,  until  this  commission  of 
twenty  per  cent,  has  reached  the  sixteen 
million  taels  stipulated  for  by  them. 

Not  only  do  we  take  5£  millions 
sterling  due  to  us  by  the  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty out  of  collections  at  ports  that, 
but  for  our  armed  men  and  ships,  would 
belong  to  the  Tai-ping-wang  dynasty, 
but  we  engage  to  take  other  21£  millions 
sterling,  and  pay  over  to  the  Mantchoos, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  suppress,  under 
a  heathen  dynasty,  a  Christian  revolu- 
tion, by  bloodshed,  cruelties,  and  tortures 
faintly  prefigured  in  the  deaths  that 
befel  feritish  officers  and  soldiers,  engaged 
as  bearers  of  a  flag  of  truce  before  Pekin. 

The  Tai-ping-wangites  may  hold  an 
incomplete  or  even  an  objectionable  form 
of  Christianity ;  but  as  it  induces  them  to 
circulate  their  Scriptures,  and  has  led  to 
the  abolition  of  torture  in  their  dominions, 
it  must  be  something  better  than  the 
heathenism  avowed  at  Pekin,  developed 
in  Commissioner  Yen's  hundred  thousand 
executions,  and  father  illustrated  by  the 
treacherous  murders  of  Mr.  Bowlby, 
Captains  Anderson,  Brabazon,De  Norman, 
and  their  companions.  A  more  atrocious 
intervention  between  two  contending 
parties  could  not  have  occurred  than  that 
stipulated  in  this  treaty.  Even  if  the 
British  and  French  had  agreed  to  seize 
the  ports  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  to  draw 
and  pay  the  custom  dues  to  the  Bourbon, 
under  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  for 
the  trouble  of  collection,  their  interference 
would  have  been  upon  a  more  contracted 
field  and  would  have  been  so  much  less 
mischievous  than  this  proceeding.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  a  much  worse  case 
than  this  Pekin  treaty  :  for  if  the  British 
Parliament,  ashamed  of  its  meaness,  were 
to  abandon  a  claim  whiph  will  yield   us 


nothing,  for  we  have  to  maintain  a  collect- 
ing force  in  the  ports,  our  French  friends 
have  entangled  us,  and  would  abide  by 
their  bargain.  The  events  that  may  origi- 
nate in  this  great  blunder  cannot  be  fore- 
seen ;  but  some  of  the  anticipations  will 
not  be  fulfilled.  The  Enconomist  expects 
a  remittance  in  bullion  to  aid  Mr.  Glad- 
stone presently  "on  account  of  the  Chinese 
ransom."  The  appearance  of  this  idea  in 
a  paper  with  the  financial  information 
and  respectability  of  the  Economist 
shows  the  common  negligence  on  this 
subject.  We  have  no  hope  of  any  aid 
from  that  quarter  for  our  financial  difficul- 
ties. We  deserve  none,  and  we  will  get 
none.  The  expenses  of  the  hostilities  are 
not  all  paid.  The  two  millions  of  taels 
have  to  be  paid  for  mercantile  claims, 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  be  entitled  to  any- 
thing ;  but  these  two  millions  represent  a 
collection  of  twenty  millions — two  to  the 
6ritish  and  two  to  the  French,  forming  a 
fifth  of  twenty — and  only  after  their  col- 
lection can  anything  be  expected  for 
Government  uses. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  profuse  in  com- 
pliments to  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Pekin  for  his  attention  to  the  western 
couple  of  diplomatists.  We  are  confident 
that  the  cautious  Muscovite  was  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  them,  and  as  if  to  show 
his  professional  superiority,  after  seeing 
the  British  and  French  noblemen  safe  out 
of  Pekin  he  returned  there  and  published 
his  own  treaty  to  the  world.  In  that 
document  he  procures  the  cession  of  a 
great  country  with  ports  that  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  will  command  the  Japanese 
islands,  and  ultimately  affect  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America,  along  with  completely 
free  commerce,  undisturbed  by  any  duty 
between  China  and  Russia.  This  diplo- 
macy, although  provoking  to  our  blun- 
derers, displays  masterly  talent ;  for  the 
Czar  is  served  faithfully  and  well. 

Parliament  will  assemble  in  a  few  days. 
A  vote  of  thanks  will  be  proposed  to  the 
diplomatists,  and  the  military  and  naval 
leaders  engaged  in  China.  No  party  will 
grudge  the  thanks  of  the  two^ houses  to 
the  sailors  and  the  soldiers.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  has  discharged  his  duty  with 
humanity  and  vigour.  The  fleet  have 
been  unable  to  make  many  strokes,  but 
we  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  while 
the  treaty  is  bad  in  morals  and  in  policy. 
It  is  an  agreement  to  aid  the  oppressor 
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in  a  great  struggle  with  the  oppressed: 
the  sale  of  our  power  to  the  heathen,  that 
they  may  put  out  in  blood  an  incipient 
Christianity ;  while  France  takes  one  form  of 
religion  under  her  wing,  and  Russia  adds 
kingdoms  to  the  domains  of  another. 
Neutrality  was  sought  from  our  diplo- 
matists, and  they  have  replied  by  an 
agreement  to  squeeze  money  from  the 
Chinese  for  the  use  ot  the  Tartars.  Non- 
intervention was  recommended,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  has  intervened  with  cannon,  and 
undertaken  to  act  as  custom-house  col- 
lector for  the  Mantchoos,  and  to  garrison 
the  ports  for  their  interest. 

Tnis  is  the  Pekin  treaty,  and  Great 
Britain  pays  six  millions  sterling  for  this 
root  of  future  interventions  and  troubles. 

A  rumour  current  irt  St.  Petersburgh 
relieves  the  Earl  of  Elgin  from  much  of 
the  disgrace  connected  with  this  treaty. 
The  Russians   say  that  he  would  have 


punished  the  treachery  of  the  Mantchoos 
to  [the  officers  and  men  who  were  slain 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  by  the  recognition 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  of  Nankin,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  government  of  the 
Tartars.  The  lives  of  gallant  men  would 
not  have  been  idly  squandered  for  that 
result.  It  wasprevented,  as  the  Russians 
say,  by  the  French.  This  alliance  en- 
tangles us  in  many  objectionable  proceed- 
ings, and  prevents  many  good  steps  that 
he  might  take.  We  might  live  in  French 
amity  without  sharing  French  responsi- 
bility. In  the  East  we  have  interests 
that  repay  us  for  troubles ;  but  there  is 
only  folly  in  increasing  trouble  by  the 
introduction  of  French  elements;  for 
France  has  not,  and  never  can  have,  any 
identity  of  hopes,  interests,  and  pursuits 
with  our  people — never  can  have,  until  it 
has  passed  through  a  revolution  of  mind, 
instead  only  of  a  political  revolution. 
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THE  SNOW  STOBM. 

The  snow  is  eighteen  inches  deep  over  the 
fields — crisp,  hard,  granular,  snow,  with 
nothing  broad,  feathery,  and  thin  in  its  cha- 
racter ,  the  icicles  are  hanging  a  fathom  long 
by  the  waterfall — sharp  pointed  icicles,  gaily 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight ;  the  floral  leaves 
and  lineaments  of  tropical  climates  are 
produced  daily  and  nightly  on  our  window 
panes,  with  a  pencil  in  a  hand  that  faltereth 
not;  no  shaking  or  tremulousness  in  their 
outlines,  cold  though  the  weather  be  ;"and  all 
the  journals  in  confusion  respecting  the 
freezing  point  and  zero ;  a  highway  is  formed 
of  rough  thick  ice  over  our  river,  and  its  waters 
go  in  darkness  down  to  the  sea ;  even  ever- 
greens are  green  no  more,  for  the  snow  fell 
noiselessly  on  their  leaves,  and  then  the  frost 
came  down  and  sealed  them  up  in  their 
envelopes  of  cold  purity  and  whiteness  ;  the 
pines  are  a  spectacle,  for  each  needle-pointed 
Leaf  is  wrapped  up  in  frost  and  snow  with  a 
precision  so  perfect  that  no  packer  could 
nope  to  imitate  its  literal  preservation  of  form 
and  shape ;  such  vegetation  as  we  have  in 
bleak  December  is  frozen  as  if  it  were  petrified, 
wid  we  only  see  its  ghosts  m  white,  white 
sheets. 

There  is  unspeakable  grandeur  in  all  these 
parts  of  a  solemn  and  splendid  spectacle. 
Look  at  our  dependence  on  the  atmosphere. 
A.  cold  breath  has  passed  through  it.  Particles 
lesoended  from  the  far  clouds,  so  light  that 


the  little  robin  felt  not  their  strokes  as  they 
came  on  his  rich,  russet  brown  cloak ;  but 
they  fell  fast  and  thick,  they  clogged  the  , 
wheels  of  artillery,  they  seized  the  sovereign's 
waggons,  they  stopped  the  march  of  armies, 
they  raised  men  above  the  earth  only  to  keep 
them  well-nigh  stationary,  they  conquered  the 
conqueror,  and  grasped  the  steam-king  on  his 
chariot  and  held  fast  his  gaint  strength.  The 
snow  by  its  passive  resistance  overcomes  all 
the  might  of  men,  and  the  resources  of  science, 
while  the  chill  frosts  turn  the  liquid  waters 
into  solid  blocks,  and  arrest  ship  or  steamer 
in  their  homeward  voyage.  Winter  in  its 
cold  silvery  exhibitions  is  splendid,  but  it  has 
a  humiliating  splendour,  which  mocks  ourhelp- 
lessness.  We  are  as  nothing  under  the  touch 
of  the  hoar-frost.  We  can  make  no  laws  to 
unchain  our  docks  closed  by  fragile  ice.  We 
cannot  stop  the  career  of  the  snow,  puny  as 
are  its  flakes.  We  are  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  these  great  intruders. 

The  careless  schoolboys  and  the  skaters  are 
all  delighted ;  but  they  only  form  a  small 
and  perhaps  a  thoughtless  portion  of  the 
productive  community.  The  labourer's  family 
shiver  when  the  frost  and  snow-storm  endure 
long.  What  says  the  ploughman  with  his 
plough  stopped  in  the  field ;  or  the  shepherd 
with  his  flock  thinning  on  the  hill ;  or  the 
farmer  with  his  stock  starving  in  his  out- 
houses ;  or  the  builder  when  chisel  and  ham- 
mer are  heard  no  more?    All  the  multitude 
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of  our  people  who  labour  out  of  doors ;  and 
the  greater  multitude  who  within  doors  are 
dependent  on  their  earnings,  weary  soon  of 
winter's  splendour,  for  it  interrupts  wages 
because  it  stops  work. 

Winter  weather  is  one  of  those  common 
things  in  which  we  have  materials  of  a  the- 
ology. Some  men  say  that  it  is  useful ;  it 
strengthens  nerves,  give's  elasticity  to  the 
body  and  health  to  the  mind,  makes  the  soil 
productive,  and  betokens  good  harvests.  All 
these  services  might,  however,  have  been 
secured  to  men  without  any  per  contra  or 
drawback.  All  the  magnificence  pf  a  winter's 
scenery  could  have  been  won  for  us  without 
biting  cold  and  nipping  frosts.  There  may 
be,  nay  there  is  love  in  a  snow-storm — but 
wo  cannot  say  that  winter  is  love.  Some 
reasoners  trace  out  beneficence  in  the  blinding 
drift,  the  whistling  wind,  or  in  the  calm,  cola, 
stern  lace  of  snow  in  its  rigid  severity.  They 
only  show  that  evil  is  turned  into  good,  but  the 
ice  and  the  snow  are  essentially  and  originally, 
evil.  Other  and  better  informed  minds, 
"psalmist-tuned"  minds  say,  "  now  and  ever 
we  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment."  Let 
them  sing,  that  is  fitting  and  right ;  let  us  all 
join  the  cheerful  or  the  solemn  melody ;  yet 
we  may  not  forget  in  the  clear  notes  of 
mercy's  song  the  mournful  air  of  the  judg- 
ment's dirge,  that  coronach  of  sin. 

But  it  is  not  the  coronach ;  winter  comes 
•  and  goes  and  comes  again  ;  lives  and  dies  and 
lives   once  more.     We   shall  not  get  rid   of 
judgment  until  we  have  got  rid  of  sin ;  and 
the  theology  of  that  common  thing,  a  snow- 
storm, teaches   that  anger — it  may  be   anger 
in  sorrow  though — it  must   even  be  anger  in 
sadness — is  abiding  with  the  hand  that  could 
crush  all — the  arm  that  reaches  everywhere 
— the  eye  that  searcheth  all  things.    "Winter 
is  evidence  that   the  world  is  not  in  its  right 
course,  however  men  may  argue  on  the  subject. 
During  the  present  winter,  before  the  great 
storm  had  reached  its  "  meridian ,"  six  persons 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  snow-drifts 
of  Perthshire  alone.     Two  men  attempted  to 
cross  the  Clyde  one  afternoon,  as  it  drew  to- 
wards evening,  in  an  open  boat ;  they  had  to 
sail  four  or  five  miles ;  but  next  morning  the 
boat  was  found  floating  on  the  river,  and  the 
men  in  their  seats,   frozen  to   death.     The 
human  suffering  caused  by  a  severe  winter 
proves  more  distinctly  than  any  logic  that 
the  Author  and  the  (Governor  of  the  world 
regards    us  with    a  feeling  of  displeasure, 
mingled  with  another  feeling  that  prevents 
our  destruction.     We  apply  the  term  displea- 
sure not  as  a  perfect  exponent  of  our  mean- 
ing, for  it  does  not  clearly  bring  out  the  only 
thought  incorporating  the  real  state  of  the 
case.     Displeasure  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
Omnipotent  in  the  meaning  attached  to  the 


word  among  mankind ;  but  we  need  another 
term.  We  have  not  onlv  lost  favour,  but  we 
have  also  incurred  infliction.  The  latter  may 
be  confined  to  the  occasional  withdrawal  of 
the  former,  to  a  partial  eclipse,  and  we  lave 

g earns  of  happiness  only  because  it  is  partial, 
ur  ancestry  having  occupied  'several  gene- 
rations in  passing  over  the  north  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe  connected  cold  and  punishment 
together.     Traditional  theology  mentioned  a 
place  of  punishment  subsequent  to  the  present 
life;  and  they  preserved  the  tradition,  but 
they  reversed  the  character  of  the  home  of 
unrepentant  wickedness.     It  was  no  longer 
known  in  their  hymns  by  fire  but  by  frost. 
It  was  a  home  of  extreme  cold,  for  they  suf- 
fered greater  inconvenience  from  cold  than 
from  neat.     The  substitution  of  one  agency 
of  suffering  for  another  only  proved  that  in 
the  common  sense  of  those  whose  books  were 
the  elements,  frost  and  snow  were  evils,  and 
had  to  be  regarded  in  that  light;  and  our 
natural  theology  has  gained  nothing  by  the 
efforts  made  to  extract  evidence  of  the  greater 
good  from  all  the  inflictions  that  have  befallen 
our  nature.     They  were  well-intended  effort*, 
but  absolutely  needless;  and  they  put   the 
various  revelations  out  of  harmony.     Some 
reasoners  even  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  cold  is  necessary  for  health,  and  Kingsley, 
the  muscular  Christianity  preacher,  sings  the 
bounties   of  the  north-easters.      May  they 
attend  upon  him  in  plenty  as  his  reward,  but 
we  want  no  more  than  we  have  felt.     Their 
health  and  vigour-giving  nature  may  not  be 
questionable  in  one  sense,  but  tried  by  the 
bills  of  mortality,  they  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  very  different  qualities.     Extreme  wea- 
ther cuts  down  the  aged  and  the  young,  and 
cannot  be  considered  agreeable   to   health; 
but  all  these  arguments  resemble  the  down*s 
horse  galloping  in  a  circle,  and  making  no 
progress,  for  even  if  extreme  cold  and  the 
boisterous  cutting  north-easters  were  good 
for  human  health  and  strength,  we  might 
have  had  all  the  good  qualities  without  the 
cold,  and  the  obstructions   to   walking  and 
work. 

One  gain  comes  from  these  pro-muscular 
Christianity  theories,  for  they  must  open  the 
hearts  of  the  muscular  men,  and  their  purees 
too,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  Other  pic- 
tures are  stamped  on  the  world  now,  besides 
those  drawn  on  the  glass  by  frost,  and  having 
no  continuance;  but  the  pictures  cut  into 
and  engraven  on  hearts  endure  for  all  time. 
Two  gipsies,  a  husband  and  wife,  left  their 
children  in  the  shelter  they  had  formed  in  a 
hollow  with  their  cart,  in  Nairnshire,  while 
they  trayelled  round  the  country  to  sell  their 
wares.  Night  was  drawing  on,  and  with  the 
night  a  tempest  of  snow.  It  had  already 
fallen  tfeick,  and  the  gipsies  travelled  shurij 
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witk  theb  loads;  while  the  woman's  heart 
failed  as  she  thought  of  the  little  ones  ;  so 
she  entreated  her  husband  to  leave  her  and 
push,  for  the  '<  encampment,"  where  her  chil- 
dren had  been  left  through  all  the  day  un- 
tended.  The  man  pressed  on,  imagining  that 
his  wile  could  follow  and  keep  the  way.  He 
peached  the  cart  in  safety,  and  found  ail  their 
children  huddled  together  for  shelter  from 
the  blast.  The  drift  grew  thicker,  billows  of 
snow  were  whirled  over  the  land  by  the  im- 
petuous wind  as  the  man  watched  through 
the  long  hours — watched  for  her  who  never 
came :  the  anxious,  burthened  woman,  toiling 
through  the  snow,  until  she  slipped  a  foot 
and  fell,  but  could  not  rise  again,  or  until  she 
sunk  by  one  wrong  step  into  the  ditch,  now 
turned  into  a  wreath,  and  her  weak  muscles 
could  struggle  no  longer  through  these  fetters 
of  snow,  and  she  was  choked  by  its  multitude 
of  flakes.  Morn  came  at  last,  and  search  was 
made  for  the  gipsey  children's  missing  mother, 
who  was  found  dead  in  a  winding-sheet  of 
snow. 

An  oyster  woman  pursued  her  trade  among 
the  lights  of  Jhondon  lamps,  far  into  a  frosty 
night,  and  customers  came  not  in  great  num- 
bers, but  she  waited  on  in  the  open  street, 
hoping  for  some  belated  clerk  on  his  way 
hoine  from  the  annual  balancing,  or  some 
roysterer,  who  should  have  been  long  ere 
then  at  home — waited,  wanting  to  turn  money 
out  of  her  oysters,  and  needed  it  perchance 
for  many  reasons,  or  for  one  urgent  reason — 
waited  until  the  blood  grew  cold  and  stagnant 
in  its  course,  slow  and  sluggish — a  freezing 
stream — and  finally  it  was  frozen,  and  so' she 
waited  there  with  her  oysters,  first  a  dying 
and  then  a'dead  woman. 

There  are  hundreds,  not  of  wealthy  women, 
or  there  are  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  not  very  wealthy,  Bit- 
ty^ \y  warm  coal  fires,  in  carpeted  rooms, 
witty  th,e  curtains  closely  drawn,  within,  closed 
stw^tevs*  a^nd  the  kettle  humming  and  steam- 
ing ana  singing  cheerily  on  the  hearth,  and  a 
frqcranpe  of  tea  and  toast  arising  among 
healthy,  rjjddv;  children,  up  round  the  gilded 
ceilings  floating  out  and  m  among  the  lights 
of  the  costly  aasaliers,  saluting  the  engravings 
of  great  works,  by  distinguished  artists,  or 
eyen  paintings  of  placid  faces  done  by  undis- 
tinguished artists ;  and  these  ladies  confess 
that  frost  and  snow,  with  a  keen  north- 
easter, brightens  their  children's  complexion ; 
and  they  talk  °f  the  curling  and  skating,  and 
insist,  that  we  have  seasonable  although 
severe  weather.  They  are  not  dependent  on 
Saturday's  money  for  the  provision  of  next 
week.  Coals  have  risen  2s.  per  cwt.,  and 
they  fo  not  know  the  appearance  of  a  cwt. 
of  coals ;  they  never  saw  anything  of  that 
kind ;  their  coals  were  bought  in  autumn,  by 


the  ton,  to  serve  the  winter.  Potatoes  have 
advanced  in  price,  but  they  never  feel  the 
dearth  of  potatoes;  the  supply  to  them 
appears  inexhaustible ;  the  quality  good  ;  the 
price  reasonable.  Now  that  many  streams 
are  frozen  up,  their  hearts,  enjoying  only  the 
luxury  of  winter,  should  soften  to  those  still 
more  numerous  classes  who  know  the  price 
of  coals  and  potatoes,  and  bear  the  season's 
sorrows.  The  falling  snow  and  the  freezing 
river  may  be  beautiful,  but  they  are  punish- 
ments ;  they  are  reminiscences  not  only  of 
wrong-doing  but  of  suffering  due  for  wrong. 
The  cobra  capella  is  beautifol,  and  so  is  the 
tiger. 

The  severe  storms  of  the  closing  and  com- 
mencing year  are  general  rather  than  indi- 
vidual punishments — falling  on  earth  and 
waters — on  the  animate  and  inanimate — on 
mankind  and  beastkind — on  the  beast  more 
heavily  than  the  man — the  best  evidence 
that  of  men  those  who  suffer  least  should 
take  part  of  their  burden  who  suffer  most. 
A  peculiar  claim  for  aid  to  the  heavy  laden, 
from  those  who  walk  lightly  on  the  way,  is 
derived  from  a  feeling  that  the  weary  bear 
often  a  common  burden.  The  tempest-tost, 
and  the  friends  of  the  tempest-lost  are,  or 
would  be,  peculiar  objects  of  care  to  those 
who  remember  the  tempest  as  infliction  for  a 
common  or  general  sin.  Good  comes  out  of 
the  infliction — that  is  the  tempest — doubtless, 
and  great  good.  So  from  the  cause — that  is 
our  moral  evil — we  may  extract  great  good, 
if  wo  cast  it  into  the  furnace  of  our  general 
griefs,  and  make  out  of  it  a  chain  of  sympathy 
between  ail  classes ;  those  who  have  come 
right  before  the  stroke,  and  those  also  who 
deserved  that  stroke. 

The  Psalms  are  rich  in  the  theology  of 
common  things,  and  the  snow  is  celebrated  in 
them  as  a  storehouse  of  fertility.  The  reason 
is  apparent.  The  inspired  poets  of  Palestine 
were  familiar  with  snow-storms.  They  saw 
the  snow  laid  up  on  the  great  mountains  to 
feed  the  little  nils  and  rivers  that  watered 
their  glens  and  plains.  It  became  the  source 
of  summer's  irrigation.  A  store  of  snow  was 
more  needful  to  their  agriculture  than  guano 
or  manure  to  our  farmers.  The  conversion 
of  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  or  London  into  use 
on  any  principle  consistent  with  common 
sense  would  not  be  a  greater  boon  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ayr  and  Kenfrewshire,  of 
Essex  or  of  Kent,  than  a  good  winter  was  to 
the  Syrian  yeomen.  Their  good  winter 
implied  a  deep  store  of  snow  on  the  mountain 
ranges  to  water  the  land  in  summer ;  and 
although  the  farmers  may  not  have  compre- 
hended tho  entire  operation,  yet  the  psalmists 
understood  the  work. 

Syria  is  only  a  garden  when  contrasted 
with  the  great  lands   that  depend  on   this 
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winter's  snow  for  next  autumn's  harvest.  If 
the  store  of  snow  on  the  Himalayan  range 
were  to  fail,  the  rivers  that  water  and  will 
yet  more  effectually  than  now  irrigate  the 
fields  of  nigh  ten  millions  of  farms,  would  be 
reduced ;  the  harvests  would  be  scant/,  and 
food  would  be  scarce.  The  immense  popula- 
tion on  the  Chinese  plains  depend  for  bread 
on  the  snows  of  the  great  mountains  from 
whence  come  to  them  the  rivers  of  Canton ; 
the  Yang- tsi-kiang,  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Peiho, 
and  all  their  kindred  lakes  and  sister  streams. 
Insular  and  peninsular  districts  in  the 
tropics  may  be  irrigated  by  a  small  supply 
of  carefully  husbanded  water,  but  plains 
measuring  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles 
in  breadth  must  be  supplied  from  greater  and 
more  permanent  sources.  Even  the  deep, 
long  rivers  of  South  America  are  fed  by 
snows.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is 
maintained  open  in  many  places  where  it 
would  be  obstructed  by  shallows,  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  Lombardy  is  fertilised 
because  it  is  irrigated  by  the  Alpine  snows. 
The  trees  grow  by  still  waters  under  the 
sun  of  midsummer  because  the  storm  of 
winter  made  white  the  mountain  peaks,  and 
converted  them  into  storehouses  of  wealth. 

Thus  the  snow  is  an  instrument  of  mercy 
and  judgment ;  but  that  fact  in  no  manner 
changes  the  argument  that  any  glimpse  of  its 
Maker's  purpose,  seen  through  its  blinding 


drift  or  its  feathery  flakes,  or  glancing  frm 
the  silvery  sheen  of  its  cold  white  sur&ee 
under  the  moonlight,  indicates  •  displeasure 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Something 
has  gone  wrong,  and  it  must  be  with  than; 
it  cannot  be  with  "  the  Omnipotent."  He 
needeth  not  to  struggle  with  them.  He  ks 
only  to  do  nothing  and  they  perish.  M 
natural  theologians  agree  in  that  opinion,  jet 
He  continues  to  work.  He  places  men  under 
a  discipline  which  involves  a  punishmeit 
and  puts  before  their  eyes  the  contmuoos 
evolution  of  good  from  evil. 

A  group  of  hills  are  ranged  before  »v 
window ;  and  I  delight  to  watch  the  changing 
colours  on  their  breasts  and  heads  in  the  sua 
painting  of  a  clear  evening.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  frosty  mists  have  come  between 
me  and  my  hills.  The  sun  seems  hang  up 
in  the  mist  like  a  great  furnace — a  rouBfl 
furnace — of  red  metal  without  a  ray.  Tba* 
sun  seems  angry,  and  yet  it  is  a  beautafiL 
sight ;  but  no  cheery  beam  shows  my  hills  to 
me ;  no  warm  ray  melts  that  icicle  from  my 
window.  Only  I  know  the. hills  are  beyond 
the  mists  and  their  peaks  are  glowing  in  the 
evening  sun  light  though  I  see  them  not 
Even  so  there  are  mists  between^us  and  tie 
truth.  They  will  roll  away :  and  then  vt 
shall  see  the  complete  harmony  of  all  the 
revelations. 


EBDBMPTION    DRAWETH    NIGH. 

BY  THE  REV.  DE.   CUMMING.* 


Ik  November,  1859,  we  noticed  a  book 
by  Dr.  Cumming,  entitled  "The  Great 
Tribulation ."  In  November,  1860,  we 
might  have  noticed  a  similar  volume  by  the 
same  author,  entitled  "Our  Eedemption 
Draweth  Nigh;"  but  our  space  was  occu- 
pied with  China.  Last  year's  book  and 
this  year's  book  have  both  been  received  with 
reproach  and  some  ridicule  by  portions  of  the 
press ;  and  the  reception  is  not  accordant 
with  their  merits  or  purpose.  In  the  last 
year's  volume  we  mentioned  some  very  free 
translations,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  mean- 
ing of  any  important  passage,  and  they  were 
evidently  done  by  a  busy  man  composing 
against  the  next  due  services.  The  "  Great 
Tribulation,"  like  the  present  work,  "Re- 
demption Draweth  Nigh,"  consisted  of  ser- 
mons, used  to  make  a  volume.  The  practice 
has  become  common  among  preachers,  and  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.     The  former 


are  easily  perceived,  and  the  latter,  too,  by 
persons  accustomed  to  composition.  Good 
ideas  should  not  be  lost  because  they  have 
been  preached  to  large  congregations;  bat 
they  should  be  condensed  and  organised  before 
publication. 

The  argument  in  this  case  is  presented 
in  snatches  with  that  necessary  pulpit  appli- 
cation which  was  the  object  of  the  preacher. 
It  should  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  mass  of 
excellent  and  most  judicious  counsel  abound- 
ing in  the  book,  and  brought  down  into  * 
more  compact  shape  and  a  less  discursnt 
style. 

The  author  has  been  harshly  and  ragustij 
accused  of  assuming  great  learning  and 
originality  of  thought.  In  the  present  book 
he  disclaims  these  charges  more  frequently 
than  is  requisite.  Dr.  Cumming  must  be  i 
competent  scholar,  but  he  cannot  possibly  be 
a  studious  man.     His  engagements  occupy 
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time,  and  there  are  just  twenty-four  hours  in 
tlie  day,  and  seven  days  in  each  week,  one  of 
which  should  he  confined  to  the  leading 
department  of  his  work.  He  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  profound  critic,  and  he  does  not 
claim  that  consideration  ;  although  some  able 
critics  have  gone  through  assiduous  public 
work.  Dr.  Gumming  is  a  man  of  popular 
gifts,  who  takes  ideas  and  expands  them  into 
popular  language,  presenting  them  in  pleasant 
and  pleasing  forms.  Their  character  is  not 
changed  by  the  process,  for  it  does  not  extract 
whatever  truth  originally  belonged  to  them. 

Foreign  politics  occupy  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  volume,  and  the  fashionable 
attempt  in  recent  years  to  separate  between 
politics  and  religion  has  had  something  to  do 
-with  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  theories  sup- 
ported by  this  writer.  No  doubt  should  be 
entertained  that  a  political  duty  is  enforced 
on  all  the  adherents  of  a  religious  creed ;  and 
a  man  cannot  register  a  vote  without  in- 
volving some  religious  consideration,  unless, 
indeed,  he  holds  no  religious  opinion  ;  or  the 
still  more  singular  opinion  that  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  "  Whatsoever  you  do, 
whether  ye  eat  or  drink ;"  and  that  there  are 
really  certain  things  to  be  done  for  the  glory 
of  men  only. 

The  earth  and  the  kingdoms  thereof  form 
the  stage  of  prophecy,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore see  anything  heretical  or  odd  in  the  as- 
sertion that  foreign  politics  have  something 
to  do  with  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, although 
we  are  well  convinced  that  they  will  not  be 
directed  to  that  object. 

Dr.  Cumming's  "  Politics  of  prophecy,"  in 
this  work,  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
Jewish  people.  He  expects  their  return  to 
Judea  towards  the  end  of  1867,  and  that  our 
power  and  shipping  will  be  employed  in 
colonising  or  settling  them  in  Syria ;  and  then 
he  looks  for  the  personal  reign  of  the 
Redeemer  on  earth  at  Jerusalem;  but  not 
before  "  great  tribulation  '*  shall  "  redemption 
draw  nigh."  Part  of  these  views  have  oeen 
maintained  by  different  theologians  at  different 
times.  In  Scotland  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
expressed  similar  opinions  regarding  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  Syria,  and  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  it  might  be  effected ;  and 
quoted  the  same  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  dim- 
ming, and  explained  them  in  the  self- same 
manner;  avowing,  however,  that  the  ideas 
were  by  no  means  original  in  his  case,  for 
they  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  notes 
as  remarks  upon  principles  stated  by  other 
and  previous  writers.  Indeed  Dr.  Chalmers 
is  cited  repeatedly  by  Dr.  dimming  as  one 
authority  m  this  volume.  Dr.  Keith,  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
works,  had  issued  popular  and  similar  exposi- 
tions of  prophecy  in  reference  to  the  Jews. 


A  school  of  theologians  has  arisen  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  who  connect  these  events 
with  the  commencement  of  the  predicted 
millennium,  which  they  expect  to  be  introduced  • 
by  the  personal  reign  of  the  Eedeemer.  Dr. 
dimming  seems  to  insist  more  upon  this  idea 
in  his  present  than  he  did  in  any  of  his  pre- 
vious works. 

The  exposition  of  the  prophetic  writings 
respecting  the  future  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
Syria,  suffer  from  the  missing  link.  The 
expositions  cannot  be  correct,  because  four- 
fifths  at  least  of  their  subject-matter  are  want- 
ing. All  the  prophesies  relating  to  the 
recovery  of  Syria  by  the  Hebrew  race,  refer 
to  the  lost  tribes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jewish  people,  and  could  not  be  fulfilled 
apparently  without  them ;  so  that  if  the  com- 
mon and  easy  conclusion  of  commentators 
that  the  ten  tribes  are  entirely  destroyed  and 
irretrievably  lost ;  or  are  the  Red  Indians, 
or  even  a  few  Affghans,  or  some  unknown 
body  of  men  concealed  in  China  or  Siberia, 
in  Tartary  or  in  Thibet,  the  predictions  in 
question  could  not  be  literally  fulfilled,  and 
those  commentators  must  be  right  who  assign 
to  them  only  a  figurative  or  metaphorical 
meaning.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Cumming  and  his 
friends  should  reconsider  their  ground  respect- 
ing the  matter,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  rather  important  truth  strangely  over- 
looked, although  a  leading  element  in  the 
question. 

Dr.  Cumming  quotes  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a 
supporter  of  his  views  respecting  the  personal 
reign  of  the  Messiah — page  77. 

In  his  "  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament,"  and  re 
faring  to  Zachariah,  the  venerable  professor  says— 
••  His  people  will  see  Him  one  day  whom  they  pierced, 
perhaps  when  His  feet  shall  staud  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Jerusalem  shall  again  become  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  earth." 

We  remember  distinctly  the  passage  in  Dr. 
Chalmers  Headings,  and  yet  we  have  not  the 
volume  at  hand  to  compare  the  extract.  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  an  exact  man  and  would 
scarcely  have  used  the  word  "again"  in 
respect  to  Jerusalem  becoming  the  metro- 
polis of  the  earth.  He  thought  that  change 
possible,  qualifying  with  this  "  perhaps,"  but 
when  Dr.  Cumming  proceeds  further  he 
becomes  positive. 

I  am  net,  therefore,  singular  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
I  cannot  undersUnl  how  any  minds,  accepting  Scrip- 
ture in  all  its  simple  and  impressive  usages,  can  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  the  two  men 
announced  to  the  wondering  desciples, "  this  very  same 
Jesus  shall  so  come  again,  on  this  very  mount,  and  in 
this  very  mode,  as  you  have  seen  him  personally,  from 
this  mount,  go  up." 

No  man  reading  scripture  in  its  gramatical 
and  plain  meaning,  and  implicitly  believing 
it,  can  have  any  other  opinion ;  onlv  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  metropohtanism  of 
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Jerusalem  or  a  persons!  ream  on  earth.  It 
does  not  preclude  and  it  does  not  promise 
them.  It  merely  may  have  no  connexion  with 
.  these  topics.  In  the  next  page  Dr.  Cum^ning 
says : — 

When  He  come*  all  will  be  transfigured,  transformed, 
and  glorified  ;  and  the  earth  never  will  be  beautiful,  crea- 
tion never  will  be  harmony,  human  hearts  never  will  be 
happy,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  tears  will  never  flee  away, 
tilt  He  come  and  touch  the  earth,  and  wave  his  priestly 
hand«f  and  cause  its  deserts  to  rejoice,  and  its  solitary 
places  to  blossom  as  the  rosf. 

This  is  a  loose  assertion,  by  no  means  true, 
taking  the  place  of  reasoning,  forgetful  of 
Scripture  altogether.  We  recommend  to 
the  able  author  of  the  volume  a  little  more 
care  in  announcements  of  this  nature,  for  they 
give  his  opponents  the  means  of  ridiculing 
important  statements;  they  originate  in  en- 
thusiasm without  which  probably  no  man  can 
make  great  improvements,  or  mark  an  abiding 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  yet  it  is  a 
dangerous  ally  in  the  explanation  of  solemn 
subjects.  If  Br,  Cumming  expects  on  this 
earth  the  absence  of  "  sickness,  sorrow,  and 
tears,'*  he  cherishes  a  hope  that  will  never  be 
realised  so  long  as  earth  exists  in  its  present 
state ;  but  if  ne  anticipates  its  conversion 
into  a  "  heaven  "  or  "  one  of  the  heavens," 
then  it  will  be  no  more  this  old  earth  with  its 
capitals  and  states,  but,  "  the  new  earth  and 
the  new  heaven,"  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness ;  and  from  whence  death  and  sin  have 
fled  for  ever.  We  believe,  not  as  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  but  as  a  strong  hope,  that 
this  earth  of  ours  which  we  all  love  so  well, 
this  home  of  ours  consecrated  by  sorrows  and 
sufferings,  by  martyrdoms  and  struggles ;  by 
tears  and  tortures  endured  for  the  right 
against  the  wrong,  over  all  its  borders,  through 
afi  its  isles,  will  be  purified  by  fire,  but  will 
not  be  utterly  wrecked.  We  believe  that  the 
jus^  8na^  inherit  the  earth  and  dwell  therein 
for  ever.  We  hold  at  least  that  it  has  been 
most  abundantly  consecrated  by  the  great 
High  Priest,  the  martyr  over  all  martyrs,  and 
the  ransomer ;  and  that  His  connection  not 
only  with  mankind  but  with  this  very  earth 
suffices  for  its  preservation,  and  its  change 
into  one  bright  heaven,  where  many  who 
have  lived  in  gloom  shall  walk  in  light.  We 
confide  in  this  change,  not  as  an  article  of 
faith  affecting  the  salvation  of  any  man,  one 
way  or  other,  but  as  a  comfortable  promise 
of  Scripture.  The  6econd  coming  of  the 
Redeemer  is  a  plain  statement  and  an  article 
of  faith ;  but  his  coming  to  reign  and  rule  on 
earth,  while  earth's  inhabitants  are  engaged 
on  their  commerce,  cultivation.,  and  manu- 
factures as  at  present ;  with  their  political, 
sectarian,  and  state  differences  ;  their  several 
boundaries  and  governments ;  their  capitals, 
legislatures^  and  tariffs  >  their  police  laws  and 


poor  laws,  primogeniture,  serfftpm,  mi 
slavery,  is  not  plain ;  and  does  not  seern  to  he 
probable;  for  all  the  changes  essential  to  what 
is  styled  the  millennium  of  peace  maybe 
accomplished,  as  any  change  might  be  effected, 
by  the  Spirit  to  whom  as  it  were  is  committed 
t^e  interest  of  the  gospel  and  its  professors 
on  the  earth. 

All  these  theories  fall  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  the  truth  brought 
before  the  reader  in  the  following  passage, 
which  we  quote  as  an  oasis  of  practical  appli- 
cation amid  dubious  statements,  from  pagp 
124:— 

Now  if  that  day  of  the  Lord  should   he  near — and 
it  must  be  1800  yean  nearer  than  it  waa  in  the  days  of 
Paul  or  of  Peter — and  if  there  should  soon  burst  apea 
the  world,  with  lightning  speed  and  splendour,  the 
dawn  of  that  morn  ;  if  the  reverberation  of  the  last 
trump  should  some  day,  and  it  will  be  heard  one  day 
—the  certainty  of  it  is  no  question,  the  time  of  it  may 
be — break  upon  the  world's  dead  ear,  echoing  through 
the  graves  of  the  dead  and  among  the  homes  of  the 
living  :  if  the  son  of  man  shall  come — and  ths  certainty 
of  it  we  know,  the  time  of  it  wt  do  not  know ;  bat  it  h 
nearer  to-daj  than  it  was  yasterdaj,  as  it  will  he  nearer 
to-morrop  than  it  is  to-day— what  a  solemn  t^ongfel 
tlia^only  two  great  and  opposite  divisions  of  man^inJ 
will  be  found  then  and  there,  and  in  one  or  other  of 
them  you  and  I  will  be  found  also  1    For  what  does 
the  snostle  say  I  "To  you  who  are  troubled  neat  with 
us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  reveal ecLfcojn  feat*en 
with  bis  mighty  angel*."    When  He  cornea,  *f>*t  does 
He  do  ?     "In  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  {hem 
that  know  not  God,  and  thai  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
our-  Lotcl  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  4estructk>u,  from  the  presence  of  the  J^rd 
and  from  (be  glory  of  his  power  -,"  but  wfcen  Qe  coaxes, 
it  will  be  "to  be  glorified  iu  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  in  that  day."    fa 
which  of  these  classes  will  you  be  !    That  is  the  matt 
momentous  question*  sod  involves  the  prior  qaeatioe, 
"  Is  your  soul  saved  or  not  saved?"    I  fear,  many  have 
a  notion  t^at  in  order  to  condemn  themselves'  rqr  e^rer 
they  must  perpetrate  some  atrocious  crime.    This  is  a 
mistake.     We  are'  born  on  the  downward  road  that 
leads  ft  ruja ;  *e  are  horn  under  a  curse,  and  to  am 
eclipse ;  we  are  aUeadj  losj.    What  is  wanted  if,  net 
to  do  something  to  be  lost,  'that  is  already  done ;  but 
what  is  needed  14,  either  to  do^  or  know,  or  learn,  or 
see  something  by  which  and  according  to  which  we  can 
pe  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 

Even  this  view  of  matters  places  ike  day 
unnecessarily  distant  and  remote.  4-  con- 
tinual emigration  goes  on  from  the  present  to 
the  next  world.  The  voyage  is  taken  whether 
we  will  or  will  not.  This  imniigratdoi}  into 
another  state  is  unavoidable ;  and  it  matters 
nothing  to  the  soul  whether  it  goes  up  to 
judgment,  or  the  judgment  be  set  here,  seeing 
the  locality  will  not  alter  the  evidence  or  the 
jjlace  change  the  verdict. 

Many  commentators  fall  into  doubtiW 
theories  and  propound  them  as  great  troths. 
I)r.  Gumming  has  a  place  for  the  beasts  in 
his  theory  of  a  new  earth,  although  we  can 
scarcely  make  out  his  meaning,  whether  it  be 
a  millennial  earth ;  or  the  new  earth  after  jts 
purification  by  fire:  in  plainer  words,  earth 
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or  heaven.  The  subject  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  many  ages  between  believers 
and  sceptics,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  Dr. 
Gumming  has  supplied  a  clear  explanation. 
But  we  shall  quote  it  from  pages  103  and 
10^  :— 

Im  the  restitmtion  of  all  things,  the  brute  creation 
will  be  restored.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  hone,  or  the 
dpe,  or  the  0*,  bare  immortal  nature*,  and  that  these 
shall  be  resuscitated,  but  that  the  same  state  of  the 
animal  creation  that  prevailed  in  paradise  shall  be  re* 
(rained  in  the  restoration  or  restitution  of  all  things. 
Qldshauten,  the  great Qermen  evangelical  commentator, 
Bays:— "As  there  is  a  regeneration  of  the  individual, 
eo  there  must  he  a  regeneration  or  the  earth  itself. 
To -this  time  all  prophecies  point:—* The  deserts  of  the 
earth  shall  literally  blossom  again,  and  the  lamb  and 
the  fan  shall  literally  feed  together."  Now,  nobody 
wi|l  pretend  to  say.  at  this  moment,  that  the  brute 
creation  is  in  the  state  it  once  was,  or  should  be,  or,  as 
predicted,  it  will  be.  The  horse,  that  noble  and  beauti. 
ful  creature,  how  cruelly  is  he  treated  in  the  streets  of 
London  1  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  once  the  subjects  of 
man,  have  risen  in  iosnrrectian  against  biin ;  although 
it  is  said  jtjy  travellers,  that  there  is  something  in  man, 
of  his  primal  and  aborigiual  dominion,  which' even  the 
lion  will  recognise  •  for  if  a  man  can  look  the  lion 
id  the' face  steadily  and  fearlessly,  with  unfaltering  eye, 
thg  brute  recognise*  in  fallen  Adam  a  trace  of  his 
primal  dominion  and  greatness,  and  shrinks  and  retreats 
from  ftis  presence.  All  prophecy  is  full  of  the  pre- 
diction that  "ttie'  animal  creation  shall  be  restored. 
They  fell  because  man  fell,  they  will  rise  when  man 
rises.  T»«  >»***nt  man  rebelled  against  God,  ttje  subT 
ject  |nimal  creation  rpse  in  insurrection  against  man. 
But  a  day  comes  when  what  tyilton  depicts  as  the 
picture  of  Paradise,  shall  be  reproduced. 
About  them  frisking  played 

AH  beasts  pf  the  earth,  some  wild  and  of  all  chase, 

In  woods  or  wilderness,,  fqrest  or  deq ; 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  the  Via  ;  be*js,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 

GamhoU'd  before  them. 

ft  The  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  a  little 
chili  a^all  lead  thern^ 

The  subject  has  raised  innumerable  ques- 
tions, relating  to  the  nature  held  in  paradise 
by  beasts  of  prey,  and  how  the  lion  could  eat 
grass  like  the  ox.  A  change  is  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary on  the  stomach  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, before  they  could  become  vegetarians; 
but  that  or  any  other  change  could  be  effected ; 
and  as  a  numerous  class  of  animals,  including 
man,  are  both  carnivorous  and  gramnivorous, 
it  seems  as  if  the  stomach  arrangements 
could  not  form  a  complete  obstacle.  No  pos- 
sibility of  hindrance  can  be  permitted  if  we 
are  to  regard  these  statements  as  glimpses 
into  the  condition  of  the  future  beyond  time, 
— as  crevices  in  the  wall  that  hides  from  us 
the  next  WQrld.  Dr.  Chimming,  we  suppose, 
from  the  preceding  extracts,  regards  these 
predictions  as  equivalent  to  a  paradisaical 
restoration  on  earth  during  the  millennium, 
and  the  personal  reign  of  the  Bedeemer.  In 
the  latter  supposition  nothing  is  impossible, 
and  if  it  were  explicity  foretold,  we  should 
accept  it  without  doubt  or  question;  but 
eome  good  commentators  have  regarded  the 


passages  quoted,  respecting  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  or  the  ox,  as  figurative,  poetical,  or  sym- 
bolical truths.      "We  believe  that  even  the 
figures  of  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  except  in  those  few  passages  where  the 
illustration  is  apparent,  and  the  realization  of 
the  figure  is  not  possible.    Therefore  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  figures  used  in  these  prophetic 
passages  may  refer  to  natural  symbols.    All 
races  have  had  symbols,  from  the  earliest 
times.     Some  of  ttiem  appear  to  be  humble 
in  origin,  and  borrowed  from  extremely  prac- 
tical animals,  of  the  species  that  we  call  do- 
mestic and  useful.    For  our  own  part,  we 
have  stuck  to  the  lion  for  a  long  time — it  may 
be  a  longer  time  than  Dr.  Cumming  and  his 
party  will   acknowledge    at    present ;     and 
through  one  section  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, the  Scotch,  we  have  taken  possession  of 
an.  almost  fabulous  beast,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Livingston,  is  no  fable  whatever,  but  the 
king  of  the  forest, — the  rhinoceros,  supposed 
to  be  the  original  unicorn,  notwithstanding 
his  two  horns ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  animal  is  often  permitted  to  see  two  of 
these  weapons  until  it  is  too  late  to  return 
and  report  them,  if  their  owner  notices  the 
intrusion  in  wrath.    The  rhinoceros  is  the 
actual  nemo  me  impune  lacesset  of  the.wilder- 
ness,  not  meddlesome,  if  left  alone,  and  wil- 
ling to  put  up  with  vegetarianism ;  actually 
putting  up  with  it,  but  apt  to  fall  into  mis- 
undestandings  if  hjs  grounds  be  invaded  by 
lion,  or  tiger,  or  any  otner  creature,  and  quick 
of  quarrel.     The  lion  and  the  unicorn  are 
both  employed  as  national  symbols  in  Scrip- 
ture.    S  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  may 
be  employed  as  national  symbols  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  and  may  infer  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  among  men.     It  would  not  be  a 
far-drawn,  although  it  might  be  deemed  a 
quaint  conceit  to  say  that  our  races  of  nor- 
thern carnivorous  men — represented  by  lions 
— may  agree  to  live  in  amity  with  our  fellow- 
subjects,  the  Hindoos,  who  are,  of  all  races, 
entitled  to  take  the  ox   as  their  emblem. 
They  are  strict  vegetarians,  and  the  lions, 
when  they  live  in  their  land,  should  follow 
their  example  in  that  particular.     "We  shall 
not  be  charged  with  trifling  over  a  great  sub- 
ject, if  we  hint  that  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  cultivation  beasts    of  prey  are 
likely  to  be  subdued  and  suppressed.     Suffi- 
cient efforts  have  not  been  made  to  follow 
that  description  of  hunting  in  the  east ;  while 
if  we  only  nad  a  few  years  of  peace,  our  rifle- 
men might  be  advantageously  employed  on 
this  work.     But  our  few  years  of  peace! 
When  shall  we  get  them  ?    Wot,  according  to 
Dr.  Cumming,  until  towards  the  close,  well 
past  the  middle  of  thepresent  decennial  period. 
The  author  enters  the  area  of  foreign  poli- 
tics with  a  series  of  reasons  for  future  wars  in 
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the  East  and  in  Europe.  He  believes  that 
Western  Asia  will  be  the  scene  of  great  con- 
vulsions, and  the  opinion  is  generally  held  I 
but  he  also  supposes  that  the  Roman  Pontifi- 
cate and  sovereignty  will  be  entirely  over- 
thrown. From  the  following  extract  it  may  be 
observed  that  he  gives  Sardinia  more  credit 
as  a  nursery  mother  to  the  Church  of  the 
Waldenses  than  is  permissible  by  historical 
narrative,  or  than  Cromwell  or  Milton  would 
have  tendered.  The  Piedmontese  were  cruel 
persecutors  of  the  Waldenses,  and  for  politi- 
cal purposes  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Sardi- 
nians are  the  same  parties,  although  the  dura- 
tion of  their  intimacy  depends  too  much  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  il  Imperial  power,"  which, 
according  to  Dr.  dimming,  is  determined  to 
clip  the  papal  wings.  We  think  that  the 
power  in  question  will  prefer  to  tame  the 
Bird.  That  process  is  remarkably  visible. 
The  Romagnas  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Church  have  been  allowed  to  join  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  abridge  the  revenues  of  the 
Pontiff,  who  will  be  compelled  to  run  into 
debt  or  exist  on  the  contributions  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  South  of  Italy  has  been  encouraged 
to  drift  towards  the  Northern  Italian  king- 
dom, and  even  to  choose  the  king  of  the  north 
for  monarch  of  the  south ;  but  the  Bourbon 
of  Naples  has  been  protected  at  Gaeta,  and 
the  elements  of  discord  are  thickly  sown  in 
the  two  Sicilies.  We  have  an  advantage  in 
date  over  the  author  for  the  consideration  of 
those  subjects,  some  further  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  having  occured  since  the  passage  of  his 
lectures  that  we  are  to  quote  was  written. 
No  man  in  this  country  can  tell  the  purposes 
of  the  French  Imperial  Power,  but  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Pope,  and  the  consequent  evacua- 
tion of  Rome,  are  not  likely  to  form  any  of 
them.  Austria  is  the  butt,  at  present,  of 
nearly  all  our  writers ;  yet  Austria  reforms, 
with  a  bad  will,  we  fear,  although  not  with 
less  honesty  than  France  under  "Imperial 
power."  So  little  is  known  of  foreign  politics, 
that  anything  almost  might  be  said  of  them 
to  any  congregation.  This  extract  is  from 
page  158. 

In  a  conversation,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1859,  with 
an  Abbe  of  a  cathedral  church,  he  told  me,  candidly  and 
honestly,  that  there  it  no  religion  in  Paris  at  all ;  that  the 
people,  in  his  own  words,  are  Atheists,  and  have  no  religion. 
Dnngary  begins  to  aaaert  its  rights ;  and  Austria,  trembling, 
may  not  dare  to  refuse  them ;  Sardinia  emerges  from  the 
cloud ;  and  the  nursing  nother  of  that  noble  church,  tht 
WaMrases,  is  blessed  of  God,  because  she  has  nursed  his 


church  and  his  people ;  the  Romagna,  and  the  Stales  of  fat 
Chnrch,  are  all  breaking  loose  from  Rome;  and  the  hat 
proposition  meant  to  be  submitted  with  the  whole  weight  • 
imperial  power  before  the  proposed  congress,  was  that  las 
Pope  shall  have  the  city  of  Rome  for  his  empire ;  and  wi  a 
words  of  satire  the  most  cutting,  it  is  added  in  the  imperial 
document,  that  u  there  he  can  study  religion  and  admin 
ruins ;"  and  there  are  more  ruins  there  thua  thou*  of  awuVtiagt 
to  weep  over  rather  than  admire. 

The  time  remaining  to  work  out  all  the 
changes  anticipated  by  this  author  is  now  very 
short.  He  produces  a  number  of  chrono- 
logical authorities  to  support  his  opinion  that 
the  earth  will  endure  6,000  years  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  the  next  division  correspond- 
ing with  the  Sabbatical  period  is  to  form  the 
millennium.  According  to  the  common  cal- 
culations we  must  be  140  years  from  the  ex- 
piring of  the  6,000  years,  but  the  author 
quotes  other  authorities  to  show  that  the 
anno  mundi  was  not  4004  years  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Era  but  4132, 
and  thus  the  "  six  thousand  n  years  would  ex- 
pire, he  says,  in  1867,  or  as  we  should  calcu- 
late in  1868.  He  leaves,  therefore,  a  brief 
interval  between  the  present  date  and  the 
great  revolution. 

All  these  calculations  are  made  without 
accurate  data.  Dr.  Cuniming  knows  that 
Benger  in  his  Gnomen  had  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  figures  that  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 
Other  estimates  of  the  same  kind  have  also 
failed  in  the  result.  Therefore  he  properly 
gaurds  himself  by  asserting  that  "errors 
excepted  " .  his  account  will  be  found  correct 
in  1866  or  1867.  The  day  will  try  the  truth  ; 
but  we  are  clad  for  Dr.  Ciimming's  sake  that 
he  admits  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  his 
figures.  Great  events  are  now  at  hand,  and 
they  have  been  long  on  the  wing;  but  there  u 
much  labour  to  be  done  by  men's  hands  in  a 
common  way  before  their  realization,  and  we 
advise  Dr.  Cumming  to  keep  in  the  meantime 
by  A.  M.  4004  as  the  end  of  one  epoch. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  his 
applications  of  some  prophetical  writings 
which  we  do  not  consider  so  loose  as  several 
of  his  critics  say.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
has  caught  the  key,  or  rather  that  those  writers 
on  whom  he  partly  depends  for  ideas,  as  they 
still  more  obviously  depend  on  him  to  popu- 
larise their  thoughts,  have  caught  the  key ; 
and  he  and  they  may  be  alike  astonished  to 
find  that  their  blind  groping  was  as  much  a 
matter  of  prophecy  as  any  other  event;  and 
that  also  in  so  many  distinct  words. 


THE  SABBATH  IN  THE  BUSH. 

BT  THB  AOTHOB  OF    "  THE  AU8TBALIAK  KEEPSAKE." 


PABTI. 
Tax  in  the  bush,  amidst  embow'ring  trees, 
An  humble  oottage  standeth— neat  and  clean, 
White  painted  o'er,  contrasting  with  the  green 
"Which,  far  and  near,  the  eye  delighted  sees— 
A  world  of  leaves,  wide  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Like  ocean-billows,  coiling  all  around ; 
Where  sights  and  sounds,  endowed  with  power 

to  please, 
Are  scattered  wide,  and  homely  joys  abound, 
But  sweeter  far  than  joys  in  crowded  cities  found. 
Tis  built  some  distance  from  the  public  road. 
And  in  the  front  a  well-stocked  garden  lies, 
8miling beneath  the  light  of  summer  skies, 
For  sweet  domestic  peace  a  fit  abode — 
Where  life  might  pass  exempt  from  sorrow's  load, 
Which  makes  the  bosom  aohe,  the  tear  to  start, 
Where  man  might  hold  communion  with  his 

God- 
Par  from  the  town  and  all  its  strifes  apart, 
And  sing  His  praises  with  an  ever-grateful  heart. 
It  is  a  choice  and  most  delightful  spot, 
Where  those  that  love  a  rural  life  may  live, 
And  share  the  sweets  the  bounteous  earth  can 

give, 
Till  they  become  enamoured  of  their  lot, 
And  learn  to  prize  the  poor  mm*s  simple  cot 
More  than  they  would  a  palace  great  and  grand, 
Where  mis'ry  oft  by  folly  is  begot, 
Till  ruin  lights  upon  the  spendthrift-hand— 
Although  its  owner  well  with  all  the  world  might 
stand. 
A  stream  that  runs  along  its  winding  way 
In  rippling  music,  skirts  a  plot  of  ground 
Where  beauteous  flowers  in  smiling  groups  are 

found,  , 

Whose  breath  is  fragrant,  as  their  looks  are 

Although  the  bees  are  busy  through  the  day 
In  rifling  all  their  honied  sweets,  to  bear 
Them  to  their  hives,  as  quickly  as  they  may, 
And  hoard  them  up  ;  but  other  thieves  are  there 

To  rob  them  of  their  store,  though  gathered  with 
such  care. 
Thus  fares  it  oft  with  men  who  strive  to  gain 
The  things  they're  wont  to  hold  surpassing  dear, 
Then  hoard  them  up;  and  with  a  love  sincere, 
Behold  each  heap  a  greater  bulk  attain ; 
But  after  all  this  toil,  and  all  this  pain, 
Gold  melts  like  snow  before  their  very  eyes, 
Until  thev  find  'tis  labour  spent  in  vain, 
And  they  are  left,  amidst  most  hopeless  sighs, 

To  curse  the  very  stars  that  rules  their  destinies. 

But  s»ch  mishaps  as  these  cannot  befal 
The  bumble  wight  who  anxious  is  to  spend 
His  days  in  peace— who  makes  of  heaven  a 
friend, 


And  gives  that  friend  the  praise  and  glory  all — 
Who  looks  for  joys  that  never  can  appal, 
By  nature  and  industry  well  bestowed 
On  those  who  walk  in  Virtue's  paths,  nor  fall, 
As  thousands  do,  into  Temptation's  road, 
And  thus  forget  themselves,  their  honour,  and 
their  God. 

The  higher  we  in  our  ambition  climb, 

The  greater  is  our  fall ;  —  the  more  we  have 

Of  this  world's  goods,  the  more  we  want ; — we 

crave 
For  things  that  perish  long  before  their  time, 
And  thus,  for  baubles,  lose  those  gifts  sublime 
That  wait  on  souls  of  meek  but  sterling  worth, 
We  bring  destruction,  in  their  very  prime, 
On  all  our  hopes,  deep-rooted  in  the  earth, 
Yet  plucked  or  withered  by  the  hand  of  Time  or 
Death. 

More  happy  far  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
More  worthy,  too,  the  objrets  kept  in  view, 
Who  loves  to  seek  the  Beautiful  and  True, 
And  shuns  the  city,  and  ils  endless  strife  —■ 
Who  weds  content  as  he  would  wed  a  wife, 
And  labours  hard  to  live,  and  live  in  peace  ; 
Whose  mind  with  thoughts  of  good  in  peace  is 

rife  ; 
Who  looks  with  pleasure  to  the  soul's  release, 
And  finds  his  prospects  brighter  as  his  days  de- 
crease ! 

What  though  his  fare  but  coarse  and  homely  be, 
And  hard  the  couch  whereon  his  limbs  repose. 
He  asks  no  more  than  what  his  toil  bestows, 
And  sleeps  as  calm  as  moonlight  on  the  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  mars  ils  tranquillity ! 
While  through  his  veins  life's  healthful  current 

glides, 
And  paints  the  rose  that  on  his  cheek  we -see ; 
While  in  his  breast  a  love  for  all  abides, 
And  Mercy  steer's  his  barque  safe  o'er  life's  swell- 
ing tides. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  passing  o'er  my 

mind, 
And  I  was  growing  weary  by  the  way, 
When  evening  mild,  in  garb  demure  and  grey, 
Swept  o'er  the  earth,  but  left  her  robes  behind. 
To  rest  me  in  that  cot  I  felt  inclined, 
Until  the  Sun  should  paint  the  morning  skies ; 
For  there,  methought,  I  should  a  welcome  find, 
As  in  such  spots  the  kindliest  sympathies 
In  human  nature  grow,  to  glad  the  wanderer's  eyes. 

80  on  I  went,  and  tapped  upon  the  door, 
When  in  a  trice  it  was  wide  open  thrown 
By  maiden  fair,  to  womanhood  just  grown ; 
Whose  modest  face,  with  blushes  crimson'd  o'er, 
Led  me  to  think  I'd  never  seen  before 
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So  sweet  a  damsel  in  my  travels  wide ! 

And  when  she  spoke  I  loved  her  all  the  more, 

She  was  so  kind,  so  free  from  haughty  pride* 

Or  that  restraint  we  fiud  where  citj  belles  abide. 
She  bade  me  enter,  and  she  reached  a  chair 
To  sit  me  down  until  htr  sire's  return  ; 
Then  left  the  mom.     In  order  now  to  learn 
What  sort  of  lodgings  I  might  look  for  there, 
Mine  eyes  they  wander'd  roond  me  everywhere. 
So  well  arranged,  and  managed  with  such  cafe, 
All  things  were  common  things,  but  clean  and 

neat; 
Methonght  it  was  as  pleasant  a  retreat 

As  ever  man  could  wish,  or  could  expect  to  meet. 

Soon  did  the  master  of  the  house  appear, 
When,  grasping  me  most  firmly  by  the  hand, 
He  bade  1  would  upon  no  scruples  stand, 
But  make  myself  at  home,  and  rest  me  there, 
While  his  old  dame  refreshment  should  pre- 
pare; 
And  as  the  night  was  drawing  on  apaoe, 
He  begg'd  I  would  his  cottage  freely  share. 
"Although  'twas  in  a  solitary  place, 
8till  I  was  welcome  to  V*   he  said,  with  honest 

face. 
And  soon  of  friendly  converse  we  partook, 
And  soon  I  felt  completely  at  my  ease ; 
He  talked  of  divers  things  he  thought  would 

please, 
With  kindness  in  his  heart  and  in  his  look ; 
Put  when  he  turn'd  that  page  in  mem'ry*8  book 
On  which  is  chronicled  the  days  gone  by, 
The  colour  soon  his  manly  face  forsook  ; 
His  bosom  heaved  a  deep  and  bitter  sigh, 
Until  I  saw  a  tear  bedim  his  aged  eye. 
He  spoke  of  scenes  that  never  can  return, 
Of  friends  beloved  now  sleeping  in  the  grave, 
Far,  far  beyond  old  ocean's  stormy  wave; 
And    how    his   foolish    heart   at   times   would 

yearn, 
And  how  his  soul  with  love  intense  would  burn, 
Tb see  again  his  own  dear  native  shore; 
Although  a  crust  he  there  could  scarcely  earn, 
By  toiling  hard.     He  was  so  very  poor 
That  lank   starvation  kept  the  threshold  of  his 

door. 
And  yet  whene'er  he  named  that  well-known 

name 
That  stirs  the  blood  within  a  British  heart, 
What  patriotic  fire  appear'd  to  start 
Into  his  eyes  at  England's  growing  fame  1 
The  bright  and  glorious  land  from  whence  he 

came, 
Although  each  tyrant's    curse    at    England's 

hurl'd, 
And  from  the  loins  of  whose  time-honour* d 

frame, 
Great  empire*  seem  to  start— whose  flag*  nn- 

furi'd 
Float  where'er  billows  roll,  great  mistress  of  the 

world  1 


In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  earth, 
Where'er  the  Anglo-Saxon's  foot  has  trod, 
Live   these  that  love  their  country  and  their 

God; 
While  Freedom,  like  ati  angel,  steppeth  forth, 
To  show  her  charms  of  beauty  and  of  worth; 
And  teach  the  slave,  howe'er  oppressed  he  be, 
A  brighter  day  is  struggling  into  birth  j 
When  ev'ry  soul  that  longeth  to  be  free 
Shall  rend  his  bonds  apart,  and  live  at  liberty ! 

Soon  was  the  supper  on  the  table  spread, 
When  such  a  host  of  children  gathered  round 
As  in  no  palace  could  metbinka  be  found. 
There  was  such  blending  of  pure  white  and  red 
In  their  fat  cheeks ;  but  uot  a  word  was  said 
Until  the  sire  a  blessing  did  fchptore' 
FrOm  Him  who  giveth  fls  our  daily  bread, 
And  who  will  make  our  cup  of  bliss  run  o'er 
If  we  confide  id  Him  who  gives  out  daily  store. 

I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  soon  SMrtbeagtrt 
Their  simple  food  was  manna  to  my  taste, 
And  as  it  disappeared  with  no  small  baste — 
For  hunger  is  a  sauce  by  fasting  bought— 
I  (bit  as  all  men  in  such  cases  ought, 
That  gratitude  was  flooding  e'er  my  heart, 
E'en  for  the  homely  fare  before  me  brought ; 
Convinced  that  those  who  aot  so  kind  a  part 
8ooner  or  later  will  meet  with  their  just  desert. 

Anon  we  gather'd  round  the  cheerful  fire, 

And  then  discussed  a  thousand  dilTrent  things, 

Till   converse   sweet    the    hour    of    midnight 

brought, 
8eeming  to  say  'twas  high  time  to  retire ; 
But  ere  we  went  I  did  mine  host  admire. 
He  was  in  truth  a  thorough  honest  man, 
And  what  is  better  still,  his  chief  desire 
Appear'd  to  be  the  Gospel's  truths  tb  scan, 
White,  like  the  bright  sun,  on  his  daily  course  be 

ran. 

At  length  I  sought  the  couch  of  sweet  repose, 
And  soon  was  lock'd  within  the  arms  of  sleep ; 
But  my  soul  slumber'd  not,  nor  would  it  keep 
Long  passive  there*  forgetful  of  the  world 
And  of  the  joys  the  restless  bosom  knows ; 
But  in  a  dream  it  took  an  upward  flight — 
And  dreams  'tis  said  a  future  state  disclose — 
Till  I  beheld  the  realms  of  endlesa  light, 
Through  which  pure  streams  of  bliss  flowed  from 
the  Infinite. 

Methought  I  saw  the  gate  of  heaven  shine, 
Brighter  than  any  gold  I'd  ever  seen, 
Standing  two  forms,  two  angel-forms,  between, 
Whose  faces  shone  with  radiance  all  dftine ! 
High  o'er  their  heads  two  swords  their  palsas 

confine — 
Two  flaming  swords— to  guard  the  eojirt  within, 
Lest  any  foe — whom  force  or  fraud  ineline — 
Should  rush  or  steal,  unpardoned  of  his  sin, 
Into  its  porch,  and  thus  the  realms  of  glory  win. 
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A  brilliant  oirele,  like  a  rainbow  bright, 
Was  spanning  o'er  that  massif  e  golden  gale, 
And  on  its  rim  a  might y  angel  sate, 
And  pointed  out,  to  my  astonished  light, 
These  fearful  words — they  fill'd  me  with  affright — 
••  None  bat  the  pure  in  heart  may  enter  here." 
Than  conscience  seem'd  to  whisper  I'd  no  right 
To  ever  think  I  could  6nd  entrance  there, 
A  fear  that  drove  my  soul  to  madness  and  despair. 

I  stood  awhile,  transfrVd  upon  the  spot, 
While  tears  of  more  than  blood  bedimmM  mine 

eyeej 
Until  metbought  hell's  burning  agonies 
Were  scorching  all  my  brain,  like  lava  hot  J 
Making  me  curse  my  miserable  lot) 
And  mourn,  like  Job,  the  day  that  I  was  born ; 
.Craving  that  fate's  annihilating  blot 
Might  save  me  from  tbe  arch- fiend  and  his 

scorn, 
And  thus  this  being  bnd,  so  wretched  and  forlorn. 

I  heard  the  songs  of  the  angelic  host 
In  praise  nnd  adoration  of  their  King, 
Increasing  till  they  made  the  heavens  ring, 
And  fill'd  with  rapture  all  the  shining  coast ! 
But  soon  a  scroll  that  me  alarmed  most, 
Tbe  angel  o'er  its  entrauoe  did  unfold, 
By  which  I  saw  that  ev'ry  hope  was  lost; 
For  on  this  arch  I  read,  in  letters  bold — 
**  Here  is  no  home  for  those  whose  only  God  is  gold." 

With  horror  then  t  turned  mine  eyes  away ; 
When,  looking  back  upon  the  earth  below, 
I  saw  a  form  approaching,  on  whose  brow 
A  crown  of  glory  rested,  bright  as  day ! 
It  was  my  friend  within  whose  cot  I  lay. 
As  he  drew  nigh,  the  gate  wide  open  flew, 
And  then  I  beard  that  mighty  angel  snj— 
"  Welcome,    thou    faithful  servant,    good    and 

true. 
Unto  that  happy  home,  prepared  by  Christ  for 

you." 

I  saw  how  fondly  he  was  welcomed  there : 
And  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  golden  gate, 
To  enter  on  the  everlasting  state 
Of  bliss  supreme,  while  mine  was  black  despair, 
Another  shoot  of  gladness  rent  the  air ; 
And  then  a  voice  of  thunder  pealed  loud — 
As  if  God's  voice  had  smote  my  startled  ear — 
With  tbe  sad  words — '•  Depart  ye  to  the  crowd 
Of  mercenary  souls — the  selfish  and  the  proud." 

And  then  the  heav'ns  grew  black,  more  black 

than  night, 
When  neither  moon  nor  stars  peep  through  the 

gloom, 
Like  peace  and  darkness  wedded  in  the  tomb, 
Where  all's  a  blank  to  eyes  bereft  of  light ; 
Until  a  flash  of  lurid  lightning  bright 
Pierced  my  wreck'd  soul,  and  struck  me  down  to 

hell  j  . 
It  was  the  fierce  wrath  of  the  Infinite : 
And  as  amidst  the  ruined  host  I  fell, 
With  horror  I  awoke— such  as  no  tongue  can  toll. 


My  pillow  was  with  perspiration  wet* 

My  heart  beat  'gainst  my  ribs  as  if  'twould 

break 
Its  bars  apart ;  with  fear  my  limb*  did  qilake  ; 
Long  as  I  lire  t  never  shall  forget 
The  pangs  t  felt — I  seem  to  feel  them  yet! 
But,  oh !  how  glad  Was  I  to  wake  and  find 
'Twas  but  a  dream — yet  though  a  dream,  it  set 
My  soul  Upon  the  rack,  till  in  my  mind, 
I  there  resolved  to  seek  the  Saviour  of  mankind ; 

Whom  I  had  put,  as  'twere,  behind  the  door, 
So  that  I  might  my  selfish  ends  attain  j 
For  wealth  I  strove,  and  in  my  lust  of  gain 
Neglected  Him,  and  trampled  on  the  poor, 
As  thousands  do,  and  will  do  o'er  and  o'er  | 
Although  we  may  an  honest  man  admire— » 
Siuce  be  is  placed  within  our  pow*r  the  more — 
But  now  I  vow'd  to  from  the  world  retire> 
And  that  a  life  of  truth  should  be  my  chief  desire. 

For  let  our  lot  be  whatsoe'er  it  may, 
Experience  teaches  wisdom  to  a  fool ! 
And  he  whose  virtues  pride  may  overrule, 
Will  live  to  see  his  brightest  hopes  decay. 
And  like  a  summer  flow'ret  die  away : 
While  he  whose  days  are  dedioate  to  God, 
Is  like  an  angel,  that  is  gone  astray, 
Awhile  from  out  the  seraphs'  bright  abode, 
And  is  returning  by  a  rough  and  stormy  road. 

He  may  be  called  on  to  experience  here 
Much  grievous  wrong  and  many  insults  rude, 
Because  the  wicked  relish  not  the  good  ; 
And  his  life  may  a  gloomy  aspect  wear, 
Beclouded  o'er  by  sorrow  and  by  care, 
Till  wearied  out,  he  lay  him  down  and  die; 
And  yet  his  hopes  will  bud  and  blossom  fair, 
Till,  like  the  sun  npon  tho  evening  sky, 
He  smiles  upon  the  world,  while  bidding  it  good- 
bye! 


PART  II. 


Before  the  first  faint  blushes  of  the  dawn 
Arose,  like  streaks  of  silver,  up  the  sky, 
Mingled  with  gold,  to  tell  that  day  was  nigh, 
And  usher  in  the  sweet  and  gladsome  mora, 
I  sallied  forth,  with  spirits  much  careworn, 
Caused  by  that  horrid  dream  and  waut  of  rest, 
Like  one  that  is  bewilder*d  and  forlorn, 
With  aorrow  deeply  rooted  in  his  breast, 
While  conscience  writhes  within  him  like  an  ill- 
used  guest. 

Between  the  trees  I  wander/d  far  away, 
Into  a  path  that  like  a  serpent  -wound 
Its  course  along  the  undulating  ground, 
Whose  windings  I  had  traced  th  previous  day ; 
Until  1  came  to  where  the  mountain  lay 
With  its  huge  base  firm  resting  on  a  plain, 
While  its  bald  head  the  sky's  arch  seemed  to 

stay ; 
And  there  it  caught  the  earliest  drops  of  rain, 
Or  met  the  sun's  first  smile  on  his  return  again  1 
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I  sat  me  down  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
To  rest  awhile  before  I  scaled  the  mount, 
A  task  of  danger  of  no  mean  account, 
80  very  steep  and  liij-h  it  seem'd  to  be. 
The  stars  were  shining  o'er  it  tranquilly, 
While  peace  unbroken,  brooded  like  a  dove 
O'er  all  the  earth,  and  nettled  on  the  sea ; 
Not  e'en  a  leaflet  was  observed  to  move ; 
'Twas  silence  to  be  felt,  around  me  and  above. 

0  tell  me  not  of  solitude  profound, 

Where  men,  bj  thousands,  in  a  city  dwell ; 

The  very  houses  seem  to  have  a  spell 

Of  life  about  them,  where  the  lamp's  abound, 

And  shed  their  luring  splendour  far  around ; 

And  ever  and  anon  the  list'ning  ear 

May  catch,  though  feint  and  feeble,  some  known 

sound, 
To  tell  us  we  are  not  quite  lone'y  there : 
But  in  the  forest's  depths  no  signs  of  life  appear. 

For  nature  seems  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death ! 
The  birds  are  perch'd  upon  the  leafy  spray. 
But  sing  no  more  as  through  the  live-long  day, 
Their  artless  songs  of  innocence  and  mirth; 
The  stately  Emu  stalketh  no  more  forth, 
The  Kangaroo  lies  crouching  'neath  the  trees, 
The   very    winds  have    sought   their  unknown 

berth; 
There   comes  no  sound,  or  sense,  or  soul  to 

please : 
Tis  solitude  intense,  the  heart  with  fear  to  freeze. 

To  stand  within  a  wilderness  of  wood, 
When  life  appears  as  if  from  all  things  fled, 
And  darkness,  like  a  fun'ral  pall  seems  spread — 
With  stars  for  ornaments — in  solitude 
O'er  all  the  universe ;  to  think  that  God 
Still  keeps  on  us  an  ever-watchful  eye, 
And  marks  us  well — the  evil  and  the  good — 
After  a  dream,  like  mine,  of  agony — 
Would  make  us  wish  we  could  back  to  the  city  fly. 

At  last  I  gained  the  mountain's  lonely  height, 
Just  as  the  day — it  was  the  8abbath-day — 
Began  to  break.     The  dark,  cold  shades  gave 

way, 
That  formed  the  cheerless  drapery  of  night ; 
They  were  dissolved  within  the  kindling  light 
That  upward  shot,  before  the  sun  arose  ; 
And  now  he  bursts  in  glory  on  my  sight, 
When,  like  a  god,  his  smiles  around  he  throws, 
Till  all  the  eastern  sky  with  splendour  overflows. 

The  stars  that  shine  upon  night's  dusky  brow- 
Eternal  jewels  in  her  diadem — 
By  myriads  soon  retired,  as  over  them 
The  sun  sent  forth  an  oriental  glow 
Of  splendour  :  the  clouds  were  painted  so 
Sublimely  and  so  graud,  as  if  they  were 
8pread  out  o'er  heaven's  blue  canopy  to  shew 
What  grandeur  decks  the  realms  that  angels 
share, 
Making  us  long  to  dwell  with  them  for  ever  there. 


A  sea  of  glory  filled  the  eastern  sky. 

While  from  the  woods  rich  streams  of  ■mfr 

came, 
For  Nature's  soul  seemed  pregnant  with  the 

flame 
Of  pure  devotion  for  the  Deity ! 
The  birds  sang  o'er  their  songs  right  merrily — 
In  vocal  concert,  held  within  the  wood — 
All  things  awoke  and  seemed  at  once  to  lie, 
In  divers  ways  to  show  their  gratitude 
To  Him  who  giveth  all  in  season  due  their  food. 

At  first  there  rested  on  the  ocean's  rim 
A  belt  of  cloud,  that  like  a  wreath  of  saow 
Was  soon  dispersed,  while  in  the  rales  below, 
The  mists  along  the  creeks  began  to  swim. 
Until  the  good  sun  drew  them  up  to  him. 
Then  painted  them  with  rainbow  colours  o'er, 
And  bade  them  traverse,  in  their  gaudy  trim, 
The  fields  of  air,  his  onward  march  before, 
And  as  they  sped  he  changed  their  varied  tiats  the 
more! 

The  sea  lay  gleaming  like  a  sheet  of  glass, 
And  on  its  face  the  skies  were  mirror *d  aU, 
And  there  the  clouds,  however  great  or  small, 
Might  see  themselves  reflected  as  they'd  p 
Singly,  or  in  one  most  resplendent  mass : 
And  there  I  saw  some  wandering  ships  at  r 
Those  racers  of  the  ocean— of  first  class. 
No  more  by  adverse  winds  and  waves  distressed ; 
Each  sleeping  like  a  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

Forgetful  of  the  strife  and  dangers  o'er, 

The  fearful  storms  that  came  across  their  path— 

Like  demons  howling  fiercely  in  their  wrath — 

While  on  their  course  right  gallantly  they  bore, 

And  lash  the  sea  into  a  sheet  of  foam  ; 

While  lightnings  flash   and  dreadful  thanders 

roar, 

As  o'er  the  world  of  waters  wide  they  roam 

So  may  our  souls  at  last  rest  in  their  heavenly 

home! 

The  flocks  and  herds  went  bounding  gaily  forth, 
To  crop  the  grass  with  dew  besprinkled  o'er; 
A  cloud  of  cockatoos,  whose  plumage  bore 
A  snowy  whiteness,  rose  from  off  the  earth, 
Like  one  huge  sheet,  and  fairly  screamed  with 

mirth, 
While  from  the  mouutain's  brow  I  saw  arise 
A  mighty  eagle,  from  his  eyrie-bcrth. 
Up-springing,  with  his  bold  and  glassy  eyes 
Turned  full  upon  the  sun,  till  lost  within  the  skies. 

The  laughing  jackass  made  the  woodlands  ring, 
The  parrots,  gorgeously  plumed,  would  sheet 
Loud  as  they  could,  and  fly  the  trees  about, 
While  some  birds  strove  to  chaunt  their  very 

best; 
Others  would  rise,  on  rainbow-tinted  wing; 
In  many  a  curve,  repeating  all  the  time 
The  same  notes  o'er  and  o'er.    Each  living  th^y 
Seemed  full  of  joy,  in  morning's  rosy  prime, 
That   broko  upon  the  world,   all    charming    sad 

sublime. 
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The  Tales  lay  stretched  beneath  me  far  and  wide, 
And  here  aud  there,  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
Were  traces,  faint  aud  few,  of  husbandry — 
Fields  under  crop,  on  which  with  honest  pride, 
The  peasant  looks  to  have  his  wants  supplied 
And  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  toilings  hard  ! 
Nor  murmurs  though  much  increase  be  deuied 
To  him,  yet  well  he  merits  our  regard, 
May  peace  and  competence  his  labours  all  reward. 

His  task,  though  bumble,  needs  a  dauntless 

heart, 
A  good  strong  arm,  and  firm  determined  will, 
His  rude  but  arduous  duties  to  fulfil. 
And  he  wilt  act  no  inconsiderate  part 
To  make  a  nation  into  being  start, 
Where  now  there's  but  a  wilderness  of  wood. 
Day  after  day,  he,  in  his  rural  art 
Must  strain  his  sinews — wc,  flesh  and  blood, 
Ind  labour  on  to  raise  a  people's  daily  food. 

The  mighty  trees  that  stand  like  giants  there, 
And  ba?e  for  centuries  stood,  must  fall  before 
His  biting  axe,  that  eats  into  their  core, 
And  topples  down  their  lofty  heads,  that  were 
Wreathed  with  a  coronal  of  leaflets  fair, 
For  ages  and  for  ages  long  gone  by ! 
Then  o'er  the    space   he    guides   the   bright 

ploughshare ; 
And  sows  the  seed  that  shall  not  dormant  lie, 
at  take  deep  root,  and  thrive  beneath  a  genial 

sky! 

All  honour  then  to  the  unlettered  swain, 

A  nation's  safest  bulwark  and  her  stay  ! 

Bat  cursed  be  those  who  would  obstruct  his 

way, 
Or  rob  him  of  his  hard -earned,  rightful  gain. 
Alas  !  that  ever  we  should  here  complain 
That  Britons  have,  for  once,  their  country  sold 
With  bread  at  famine  price,  for  lack  of  grain, 
And  millions  of  acres  waste,  too,  we  behold 
people  starving,  while  some   rolling  seem   in 

gold. 
There  must  be  some  nefarious  doings  here, 
Some  gross  abuse  in  practice,  to  create 
Such  mis'ry  in  a  colony  so  great, 
And  so  extremely  rich.     It  doth  appear 
Moat  strauge  indeed,  that  in  a  country  where 
All  things  in  rich  profusion  grow,  we 
Find  so  little  corn,  and  food  so  very  dear ; 
Bat  so  it  is !     A  hundred  tons  we  see 
gold  oar  mines  produce,  and  thousands  beggars 
be. 

Sold  is  the  god  we  mortals  worship  most ; 
At  Mammon's  shrine  we  bend  a  willing  knee ; 
And  in  the  homage  thus  bestowed  we  see 
Bach  noble  impulse  of  our  nature  cross'd ; 
The  heart  sere  blunted  and  our  honour  lost, 
rill  hell  usurps  the  empire  of  the  mind. 
let  of  this  glittering  trash  we  vainly  boast, 
Lnd  hog  the  base-born  idol  of  mankind 
if    in   wealth  we  could  our    lasting  pleasure 
find. 


For  lucre's  sake  we  sacrifice  the  ties 
That  ought  to  bind  us  in  one  brotherhood 
Of  peace  aud  love.     Aud  for  this  seeming  good 
We  sell  the  soul  and  barter  e'en  the  skies — 
Relinquish  for  life's  ceaseless  agonies 
Those  brilliant  hopes  of  everlasting  bliss 
That  charm  the  humble  Christian  till  he  dies, 
And  then  translate  him  from  a  world  like  this, 
A  way,  for  aye  away,  from  horror's  dark  abyss  1 

To  power  oft  the  greatest  rogues  will  climb, 
By  means  accursed,  aud  grind  to  dust  the  poor, 
Qrasp  all  they  can,  then  madly  crave  for  more, 
But  die,  perchance,  like  beggars  ere  their  time. 
Our  wealth  ill-got  is  like  the  frost y-ry me, 
That  quickly  melts,  and  leaves  no  trace  behitid. 
For  gold  we  blunt  our  feelings  in  our  prime, 
To  those  we're  bound  to  love  we  grow  unkiud, 

Plaut  daggers  in  their  hearts,  and  sow  and  reap  th* 
wind. 
God  sends  enough  for  each,  enough  for  all, 
His  lib'ral  hand  our  daily  wants  supplies, 
His  Providence,  from  out  the  bounteous  skies, 
Into  our  lap*  His  choicest  gifts  lets  fall ; 
But  we  convert  life's  honey -drops  to  gall, 
And  over  these  like  gladiators  fight ; 
And  in  this  favour'd  land  both  great  and  small, 
Far  more  like  fiends  than  men,  take  strange  de- 
light 

In  doing  what  is  wrong  in  lieu  of  what  is  right. 

With  such  a  climate,  and  with  such  a  soil, 
The  smiles  of  yellow  harvests  should  abound  ; 
But  as  it  is,  in  every  place  is  found 
Quite  the  reverse  amongst  the  30ns  of  toil, 
Whose  energies  we  cramp,  whose  aims  we  foil ; 
Bat  soon  for  them  a  brighter  day  shall  come, 
Though  not  until  a  nation's  blood  shall  boil 
With  wrath  to  think  her  sons  should  have  to 
roam 
To  other  lands  to  seek  a  living  and  a  home. 

There's  room  for  iLillions  yet,  and  more  to 

spare, 
And  soon  each  man,  beneath  his  own  fig-tree, 
The  bright  aud  sunny  side  of  life  shall  see, 
And  plant  his  foot  upon  the  fiend  despair  ! 
And  soon  his  prospects  shall  more  bright  ap- 
pear, 
Till  peace  and  plenty  everywhere  abound  ; 
A  sunny  future  lies  before  us  here, 
Another  England,  on  Australian  ground, 
Is  springing  up,  to  shed  its  influence  far  around. 

The  elements  of  greatness  seem  to  be 
Within  our  reach !     An  island  continent, 
As  large  as  Europe  in  its  vast  extent, 
With  soil  prolific  and  a  matchless  sky ! 
While  in  our  vales   and   mountains  towering 

bigh 
There  lies  imbedded  an  exhaustless  store 
Of  gold,  that,  as  the  rolling  years  fleet  by, 
Will  tend  to  aid  our  onward  progress  more, 
And  spread  our  name  and  fame  from  shore  to  dis- 
tant shore ! 
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For  us  bath  Nature  done  astounding  things, 
Bat  she  can  do  things  more  astounding  still, 
If  we  assist  her  with  a  right  good  will, 
And  strive  to  make  the  most  of  all  that  springs 
To  light,  as  time,  on  ever-rapid  wings, 
Comes  and  departs,  but  leaves  our  works  be- 
hind 
To  honour  or  disgrace  us.     Our  short-comings 
May  do  much  harm  to  others,  who  may  find 
We  have  not  studied  much  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

The  task  is  ours  to. lay  the  corner-stone 
Of  what  may  prove  a  mighty  empire  here ; 
Our  hands  they  should  be  clean,  our  heads  be 

clear, 
Until  our  portion  of  the  task  be  done — 
A  noble  work,  to  mould  an  infant  state, 
In  honour  of  our  life  when  it  is  gone ; 
Upon  ourselves  depends  its  future  fate, 
God  grant  that  it  ma/  be   both  prosperous  and 

great! 

From  out  the  mould'ring  ashes  of  the  dead 
Some  bright  immortal  spirit  goes  to  seek, 
And  gain  perfection  in  far  brighter  skies, 
And  wear  a  crown  of  glory  on  its  head ! 
80  may  the  souls  of  crumbling  states  be  led 
To  issue  from  their  ruins,  and  alight 
Upon  our  shore,  and  proudly,  nobly  spread 
Then  wings  abroad,  so  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  be  renowned  Car  more  for  virtue  than  for 
might! 

And  may  it  grow,  as  ages  pass  away, 
Esteem'd  for  all  that  makes  a  nation  great, 
As  good  as  it  is  fair,  a  model  state ! 
That  till  the  knell  of  time  shall  not  decay, 
But  flurish  still  for  ever  and  for  age  ! 
I'he  cradle  and  the  home  of  Liberty  ! 
Free  as  the  winds  that  round  about  us  play, 
True  to  itself  and  its  high  destiny, 
Protected  and  beloved,  Almighty  God,  by  thee  1 
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One  farewell  glance  I  took  of  all  around — 
A  charming  scene,  out-stretch'd  on  either  side — 
Here  vallies  bright,  there  ocean  spreading  wide, 
Then,  with  a  love  for  Nature  most  profound 
Left  in  my  soul,  my  downward  path  I  wound 
Along  the  mountain's  slope,  amid  the  trees 
That  stood  like  uncouth  giants  on  the  ground  ; 
Their  broad   leaves  dancing  in  the  sun  and 

breeze, 
While  ev'rything  I  saw  possess'd  the  poVr  to 

please  1 

Methonght  the  flowers  that  blossom'd  by  the 

wav 
Look'4  brighter  far  than  e'er  they  look'd  before, 
Scatter'd  profusely  all  the  greensward  o'er 
That  like  a  border'd  carpet  'neath  one  lay ; 
And  $at  the  birds  sang  on  the  leafy  spray 


Their  sweetest  songs  on  this — the  Sabbath  morn, 
As  if  they  knew  it  were  tho  hallow'd  day, 
'   When  gleams  of  heav'n,  of  inspiration  born, 
Like  angels'  visits,  bless  our  pilgrimage  forlorn. 
The  skies  secm'd  bluer  than  they're  wont  to  be, 
The  earth  more  charming,  more  intensely  fair; 
The  clouds  that  sail'd  athwart  th*  ambient  air, 
8teep'd  in  a  flood  of  rich  effulgency, 
And,  mirror' d  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Appeared  to  glide  along  a  sheet  of  glass ; 
Thus  earth  and  sky  and  ocean  gorgeously 
Gleam'd  on  my  sight,  as  homeward  I  did  pass, 
And  flow'rs  look'd  up  and  smiled  amid  the  dewy 
grass. 
God's  Omnipresent  8pirit  seem'd  to  brood, 
Dove-like,  o'er  all  the  mighty  universe ; 
While  all  things  vied  His  praises  to  rehear  so, 
Who  fashioned  them,  and  who  pronounced  them 

good, 
The  birds  that  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  wood, 
Hade  it  seem  like  some  old  cathedral  great 
By  nature  reared  and  dedicate  to  God ; 
Where  feathered  minstrels,  in  a  sinless  state, 
Were  wont  in  grateful  strains  His  mercies  to  relate  I 
The  scene,  the  hour,  awoke  within  my  breast 
Emotions  sweet,  with  resolutions  food — 
The  love  of  self — aggrandisement  beyond, 
Too  apt  to  end  in  ruin  when  possessed — 
That  I  in  virtue's  cause  would  do  my  beet ; 
For  I  had  learned  a  lesson  from  the  past, 
That  none  are  happy,  none  are  truly  blest, 
Who  hoard  up  ricnas  and  who  hold  them  fast, 
As  if  they  were  a  doom  for  evermore  to  blast. 
But  then  how  poor  the  worldling* s  pleasures  are* 
Compared  with  those  the  upright  men  may  knoT, 
Although  through  seas  of  trouble  they  may  go — 
For  God  makes  them  His  own  peculiar  care ! 
They  build  no  empty  castles  in  the  air, 
But  on  the  rock  of  ages  safe  and  soon  4 ; 
And  when  is  finished  their  probation  here, 
Tbeir  chastened  spirits  with  the  just  are  found, 
And  with  a  life  of  bliss  and  immortality  is  crowned  I 
At  length  I  reached  that  peaceful  cot  again, 
Where  I  had  slept  upon  the  night  before ; 
My  friend  came  forth  to  meet  me  at  the  door. 
Surprised  to  think  I  should  so  long  remain — 
What  could  have  happened  ever  to  detain 
My  steps,  my  coach,  and  some  repast  between? 
I  told  him  how,  with  toiling  and  with  pain, 
A-top  th'  adjacent  mountain  I  had  been, 
To  feast  mine  eyes  upon  a  grand  and  glorious 
scene — 
A  scene  that  bade  me  think  and  made  me  feel, 
This  world  of  ours  a  Paradise  would  be, 
If  we  amongst  ourselves  could  but  agree, 
And  in  our  intercourse  would  hut  repeal 
The  soul's  best  attributes,  which  we  conceal, 
Or  prostitute  in  life's  fierce  battle  so, 
Until  the  heart  seems  hard  as  flint  or  steel. 
And  we  appear  its  vilest  traits  to  show, 
Instead  of  friendship's  pure  and  love's   celestial 
glow ! 
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3od  made  the  earth  an  Eden  at  the  first, 
ind  of  its  pristine  glory  much  remains 
tYhiie  on  the  sight,  in  verdant  hills  and  plains, 
Such  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur  burst, 
Vs  if,  through  sin,  earth  never  bad  been  cursed, 
Sat  were  for  angels  still  a  dwelling  inee,t. 
kud  so  it  is ;  bat  wc  have  basely  nursed 
feelings  that  should  in  none  but  demons  meet, 
I  trampled  ail  that's  good   beneath  our  very 
feet  — 

forgetting  what  the  Lord  himself  hath  saic\ — 
•  Who  loveth  not  his  brother  loves  not  me, 
line  he  is  not,  for  mine  he  will  not  be* 
Ll  though  for  him  I  suffered  and  I  bled  ; 
Jut  he  whose  soul,  hj  love  and!  P^y  led, 
delights  to  aid  ana*  bless  the  friendless  poor, 
•hall  find,  ere  he  is  numbered  with  the  dead, 
lis  gifts  returned  an  hundredfold,  er  mote, 
;il  his  eup  of  blisa  is  fairly  running  o'ex. 

'  The  good  ou  tt^em  bestowed  for,  nie  is  done, 
Although  his  heart  may  not  \>Q  wholly  mjne  ; 
Hill.  I'm  content  a  portion  to  resign* 
f  'tis  but  given  to  the  helpless  one 
rVbose  path  lies  in  the  shadow,  not  the  sur), 
3f  Portune,  and  who  hears  ar°iw4  Wty  rave 
The  pelting  storm,  that  soon  will  bur^t  upon 
lis  hapless  head,  to  sweep  him  in  the  ^rave, 
less  a  haud's  stretched  forth,  to  succour  and  to 
save. 

'  If  for  my  foes  I  left  my  Father's  throne, 
Vnd  died  to  snatch  them  from  eternal  woe, 
bid  suffered  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 

know, 
To  make  Earth's  poor  and  outcast  one's   mine 

own— 
The  kindest  feelings  might,  methinks,  be  shown, 
Yhere  kindred  bosoms  meet,  to  bind  them  fast 
n  amity,  or  love ;  that  can  atone 
rho  multitude  of  sins  on  lives  gone  past— 
>ve  God  the  most,  man  next,  thyself  the  least 

and  last.'  " 

Cre  my  return  the  table  had  been  spread ; 

?be  fare  was  Ijomely,  but  it  was  most  sweet — 

ifter  so  long  a  walk  to  share  a  treat ; 

Vith  hnnger's  relish  in  it,  and  I  fed 

dost  sumptuously ;  the  plain  and  home-made 

bread 
lad  manna  in't,  it  was  so  kindly  given, 
Lnd  in  their  looks  their  gen'rous  hearts  I  read, 
.''ill  I,  who  had  for  wealth  and  luxuries  striven, 

to  myself  confess,  "  Content  makes  earth  a 

heaven !" 

?he   breakfast  o'er,   the   children   then   were 

dressed, 
Vnd  forth  we  sallied  to  the  bouse  of  prayer— 
Built  by  subscription,  in  the  greenwood  I  here; 
^n  bumble  structure,  it  mast  be  confessed, 
Yhere  many  met,  upon  the  day  of  rest, 
'Vith   grateful    hearts,  to   sing  their  Maker's 

praise, 


And,  with  the  bread  of  life  for  ever  blest 
To  feed  their  souls,  and  supplications  raise, 
That  God  would  be  their  friend,  their  staff,  aud 
shield  always. 

No  splendid  equipages  boasted  they, 
To  prove  they  were  the  magnates  of  the,  (ajtf ; 
No  tinsel  trash,  by  pride  or  feUy  ptaaqed* 
Their  person's  £ec^edt  upon  the  S^bbath-dar, 
As  if  devotion  \n  their  gewgaws  laj  ; 
Bu^a  fifopJj  c&idt  they  came  with  one  accord— 
Nature's  poor  but  ^rue  noo'il^ty — to  pray. f 
And  hearken  to  the  teachings  of  itis  wora 
Who  loves  Sis  faithful  dock — their  Shepherd  and 
their  Lor<j|,  " 

Bacm  as  they  wore  assembled  k  that  ptafe 
I  wondered  much  who  could  the  preacher  ^ 
And  great  was  my  astonishment  to  se& 
He  wore  wine  host's^  sunburnt  but  honest  fyoe ; 
A  toil- worn  peasant,  called,  no  doubt,  bv  grace 
Diviue,  to  preach  t{ie  words  of  tri^th,  and  teU 
|{q^  Jesus  came,  to  save  our  fallen  race 
t  rom  sin's  drea4  curse,  a°<J  from  the  po.w*ra  of 
heJl-^ 
To  teacji  theu^  hqw.  to  live,  aud  Jiow  to  dje  as  well. 

No  settled  form  of  speech  or  prayer  hac|  V*  i 
And  yet  his  thoughts  were  full  of  sacred  fire  ; 
His  spirit  seemed  to  burn  with  pure  desire 
Christ's  poor  but  faithful  follower  to  be, 
Till,  in  the.  garb  of  deep  hu,  mility, 
He  seemed  in  prayer  to  wrestle  e'en  with  God 
From  Satan's  dire  control  the  world  to  free — 
To  take  from  off  our  souls  sin's  galling  load, 
And  guide  sod  guard  us  while  'we  tread  life's 
thorny  road. 

He  prayed  for  rich  as  well  as  for  the  poqr — 
One  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  distinction  madp— 
That  crime  might  cease,  aud  virtue  raise  its 

head  j 
That  Pietf  anf}  £eape  pp  e vptj  shpre 
Vigbt  fettle  dowp,  an4  prosper  more.  ap(j  mpre; 
Until  thu  cqroing  pf  ijtfl  final 'p>yf 
When  Time's  long  reign  shall  be  for  ever  o'er, 
"When  heaven  a^d  part}},  scroJI-lijfe,  sliatl  pass 

And  Death  l)im^f  §hal|  cease  fo,r  ever  ana*  for  aye 

That  He  who  died  that  we  might  never  die, 
And   poured,   like    water,   forth  His  previous 

blood, 
After  a  lib  devoted  upto  go?4t 
To  ope  for  us  the  golden  gates  op  l)igl), 
Wou/ld  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eve. 
Bind  up  our  wounds,  an4  pata  ea^  jrouhled 

breast, 
Cleanse  our  vile  hearts,  and  bid  our  fre.ei  souls 

fly. 
Where  sin  can  never  come,  and  w here  the  weary 

rest. 

fiojr  *aeh,  for  all,  a  blessing  he  jmploreo}— 
E'en  incx  the.   Queen    that  graces   England's 
throne,, 
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Down  to  the  beggar,  friendless  and  alone ; 
And  tli at  all  flesh  might  learn  to  love  the  Lord, 
And  feed  upon  the  manna  of  His  word ; 
The  poor  untutored  savage  in  the  wood 
Might  be  forthwith  to  Mercy's  fold  restored — 
Might  have  an  ini'rest  in  the  Saviour's  blood, 
And  rest,  like  Abr'am,  on  the  promise  of  his  God. 

And  for  the  land  of  our  adoption,  he 
Poured  out  his  soul  in  supplications  meet, 

-    That  we  might  grind  Mammon  beneath  our  feet, 
And  thus  a  good  and  virtuous  people  be — 
An  empire  great,  and  glorious,  and  free ! 
For  song  renowned,  for  science  and  for  art — 
The  home  of  men  of  strict  integrity, 
Who  sooner  would  with  life  than  honour  part, 

With  love  for  all  that's  good  deep-rooted  in  the 
heart. 

That  war,  with  all  its  devastating  powers, 
Civil  or  foreign,  ne'er  might  rear  its  head 
Upon  our  shores,  and  want  and  ruin  spread — 
Tainting  with  blood  our  sweet  and  happy  bowers, 
Until  the  cup  of  bitterness  be  ours, 
And  Freedom  weep  upon  her  patriot's  grave ! 
From  battle's  thunder,  and  terrific  showers 
Of  shot  and  shell,  where  meet  stout  hearts  and 

brave — 
That  God  this  favoured  land  for  evermore  would 

save : 

That  Peace  might  spread  her  dove-like  wings 

o'er  all 
The  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  continent ; 
That  mercy  might  with  justice  aye  be  blent, 
And  mad  ambition  tempt  us  not  to  fall, 
Like  ancient  Rome,  to  drain  the  cup  of  gall 
E'en  to  its  dregs,  and  leave  behind  a  name 
That  seems  to  hide  her  glory  like  a  pall, 
And  on  the  scroll  of  everlasting  fame 
Redounds  far  less  unto  her  honour  than  her  shame ; 

That  moral  worth  its  due  reward  may  meet, 
And  Love  and  Friendship  may  go  hand-in-hand, 
Like  two  bright  angels,  travelling  through  the 

land, 
Dispensing  wide  their  smiles  and  favours  sweet, 
Till  Pride  and  Hate  lie  crouohing  at  their  feet, 
And  Nature's  noblest  feelings,  brought  to  play, 
Shall  cause  the  bad  to  beat  a  far  retreat, 
Or  fade,  like  mist  before  the  solar  ray, 
Till  not  a  cloud  impair  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

With  holy  fervour  did  the  good  man  crave 
That  Heaven  would  its  choicest  gifts  bestow 
On  all  who  tread  life's  labyrinth  of  woe  ; 
And  that  the  Lord,  who  hath  the  power  to  save, 
Would  light  our  passage  to  the  darksome  grave, 
And  plume  the  spirit  for  its  farewell  flight, 
Until  with  Him  its  pinions  it  shall  lave 
Within  those  realms  of  everlasting  light, 
Where  Godhead  sits  enthroued  ineffably  bright ! 

When  he  had  finished  his  impassioned  prayer, 
A  chapter  from  the  Book  of  Job  he  read, 
To  show  how  he,  by  resignation  led, 


Clung  to  his  God,  despite  his  load  of  care ; 
Though  great  his  trials  and  bis  suff'rings  were, 
His  faith  remained  unshaken,  and  his  trust. 
Though  sorely  tried,  one  bordering  on  despair, 
Forsook  him  not,  but,  knowing  God  is  just, 
He  mourned  his  hopeless  fate  in  sackcloth  and  m 
dust. 

Though  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  by  men. 
His  Maker,  like  the  atheist,  to  deny, 
To  curse  bis  God  and,  like  the  fool,  to  die. 
How  nobly  did  the  snff'rer  answer  them  ? 
"  Though  he  should  kill  me,  1  will  not  oompIaiD, 
But  bless  the  hand  which  doth  afflict  me  so, 
Convinced  that  all  will  yet  be  well  again — 
That  still  to  me  His  mercy  He  will  show— 
Then  to  His  righteous  will  submissively  I'll  bow." 

A  lesson  this  to  teach  mankind  that  they 
Should  not  despair,  though  rough  their  path 

may  be — 
If  they  expect  the  Father's  faee  to  see 
Soon  as  affliction's  storm  has  passed  away. 
When  night  is  turned  into  eternal  day, 
The  mortal  ends  in  immortality, 
The  spirit  doffs  its  tarnished  robes  of  clay, 
And,  as  the  eagle  wings  his  flight  on  high, 
Leaves  this  base  world  behind  for  that  beyond  the 

sky. 

Then,  for  his  text,  he  took  that  well-known  part 
Of  holy  writ  which  tells  Creation's  birth; 
How  that  the  sun  and  moon,  the  sea  and  earth, 
At  God's  command,  did  into  being  start ; 
And  then,  how  man,  with  most  consummate  art, 
Was  in  his  Maker's  glorious  image  made. 
With  soul  untainted,  and  a  joyous  heart, 
Pure  as  the  sons  of  light,  of  nought  afraid. 
Being  with  the  spotless  robes  of  innocence  arrayed, 

And  then  he  spoke  of  blissful  paradise, 
Our  great  forefather's  bright  and  blest  abode; 
Wherein  he  held  communion  with  his  God, 
And  angel  visitants,  from  out  the  skies : 
Where  Eve's  fair  form  first  met  his  wond'rinf 

eyes, 
And  filled  his   thoughts  with  pore  and  holj 

love — 
His  soul  with  sweet  and  glowing  ecstaciee. 
While  round  his  heart  so  tenderly  were  wove 
The   spells  of    fond    endearment,    other   charms 

above! 

O  love !  O  happiness !  beyond  compare, 
When  all  was  bright  without  and  pure  within, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  exempt  from  sin, 
From   wild   remorse,   and   from  the  breath  of 

care, 
From  pain  and  anguish,  and  from  black  des- 
pair, 
And  all  the  ills  that  do  afflict  us  so, 
A  heaven  on  earth  was  then  created  there ; 
Bat  followed  soon  by  ruin  and  by  woe, 
For  sin  crept  early  in,  and  proved  its  overthrow. 
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Stupendous,  strange,  and  awful  in  the  end, 
A  change  that  brought  into  this  world  of  ours 
A  thousand  ills  to  mar  life's  sweetest  hours, 
And  man  into  a  state  of  exile  send ; 
Made  God  a  foe,  instead  of  being  a  friend, 
Brought  death  on  all,  and  ope'd  the  gates  of 

heU; 
Till  Christ  came  forth,  in  mercy  to  defend 
Our  hapless  ease,  our  doubts  and  fears  to  quell, 
And  suffered  on  the  cross,  that  we  with  Him  might 

dwell. 

And  long  he  dwelt  on  the  atonement  made 
B y  Him  who  toiled  and  suffered  for  our  sakes, 
Who  still  in  us  a  lively  interest  takes ; 
Whose  mangled  form   within  the  tomb  was 

laid,  ' 
But  rose  again,  in  glory  undecayed, 


And  who  was  by  His  own  disciples  seen ; 
Who  bade  them  not  to  doubt  or  be  afraid, 
Showed  them  his  hands,  and  where  the  nails 

had  been, 
Then   straight    to    heaven  arose,  majestic    and 

serene. 

Thus  in  the  bush  I  spent  the  Sabbath-day, 
As  I  had  never  spent  the  day  before ; 
Tis  now  six  years  ago,  or  something  more, 
And  since  that  time  mine  host  hath  passed 

away 
To  that  bright  world  whose  glories  ne'er  decay. 
But  while  I  live  I  never  shall  forgot 
The  kind,  good  man,  and  oft  I  wish  and  pray 
That  God  will  in  His  love  and  mercy  let 
My  end  be  like  to  his,  like  his  my  sun  may  set. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  1860. 
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part  vni. 


THB  BB0TH2B8  AND  THBIB  NIGHTCAPS. 

•'That  clever  nephew  of  mine  wants  a  word  of 
parental  advice,  it  strikes  me,  brother." 

"Hey — what,  has  James  been  in  a  fault  T" 
asked  the  father. 

"Not  exactly,  but  he  is  young,  and  rather 
thoughtless ;  not  quite  so  steady  as  he  might  be." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  David,  by  not  steady,'* 
said  Mr.  Grant,  wheeling  round  in  his  ohair. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  replied  Mr.  David  Grant, 
mixing  his  brandy  and  water ;  "  it  seems  Jamie 
has  been  rather  irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
office  of  late ;  that's  about  the  whole  I  know  of." 

"  He  has  P"  said  Mr.  Grant,  setting  down  his 
tumbler  with  a  jerk. 

"  Wby  that's  nothing,"  mildly  observed  his 
brother,  "  no  serious  defalcation ;  the  lad  has 
been  a  good  deal  indulged  you  know." 

"Utterly  spoilt,  and  his  mother's  entirely  to 
blame.     She  thought  the  boy  born  perfect." 

"  Pooh,  Jamie  is  no  discredit  to  his  family,  sir. 
He  may  be  a  trifle  headstrong  and  somewhat  heed- 
leas,  but  only  wants  looking  after." 

"  Where  is  the  young  rascal,"  asked  Mr.  Grant, 
aenr.,  raising  bis  eyes  to  the  timepiece.  "  It's  ten 
o'clock  now,  he  ought  to  be  at  home — ring  the 
bell,  David." 

"  Tut,  man,  take  it  easy,  I  don*t  intend  going 
for  an  hour  yet ;  the  lad  may  be  at  a  publio  meet- 
ing, he's  a  member  of  several  intellectual  institu- 
tions." 

"  He'd  best  attend  to  his  business,"  interrupted 
the  father,  re-filling  his  tumbler,  "I'll  let  the 
young  jackanapes  know  my  mind  when  I  see  him." 

"Do  nothing  rashly,  brother,  or  you're  certain 
to  repent  it,"  said  Mr.  David  Grant,  taking  a 
strong  pull  at  his  brandy  and  water. 


"  Don't  preach  to  me,  David,"  replied  Mr.  Grant 
testily,  "  I  shall  deal  with  the  young  puppy  as  he 
deserves." 

"But,  Joseph,  we  were  once  young;  if  our 
father  had  been  less  rigorous,  perhaps  we  would 
have  been." 

"  In  the  workhouse,  or  banished  most  likely," 
laughed  Mr.  Grant,  senr.  "  It's  parental  indul- 
gence that  ruins  youth,  and  I  always  told  Mrs. 
Grant  she  would  repent  her  foolish  fondness  if  she 
lived  long  enough." 

"Poor  thing,  it  was  quite  natural  she  should 
feel  proud  of  her  handsome  son,"  interposed  Mr. 
David  Grant  with  a  sigh.  "  Fanny  seems  to  take 
a  good  deal  after  her  mother." 

"Fanny's  a  good  girl." 

"  You're  too  hard  on  poor  Jamie.  The  lad  has 
his  faults  like  others,  but  he's  got  mettle  and 
talent  too.  And  if  you  don't  destroy  our  expec- 
tations, there* 8  nothing  to  hinder  him  rising  to 
eminence  yet." 

"Well,  well,  we  will  see ;  in  the  meantime  he 
shall  not  be  unsteady,  if  I  have  any  authority  left." 

"  All  right,  brother,  Jamie's  not  above  taking 
good  advice,  I  trust ;  and  from  his  own  father  it 
will  have  double  effect." 

"  Here's  to  his  reformation,"  responded  Mr, 
Grant,  senr.,  quaffing  off  a  bumper. 

"Nonsense.  Here's  to  my  nephew's  future 
success,"  returned  the  good  natured  uncle,  drain- 
ing his  glass. 

The  subject  was  changed,  and  an  hour  later  the 
brothers  parted.  Jamie  had  not  returned.  Twelve 
struck :  Mr.  Grant  determined  to  sit  up  for  his 
son. 
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PART  IX. 


TOB  BfcoWK  COWS'  TBNDEWCrfcS. 

Tub  debate  was  over,  the  young  president  had 
acquitted  himself  nobly ;  his  paper  was  received 
with  acclamation,  as  it  deserved,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  the  gifted  speaker.  The 
disputants  had  shaken  bands,  and  a  proposal  of 
adjournment  win  warmly  seconded  and  acted  upon. 

"  Who's  for  the  ■  Brown  06*  V  "  asked  Presi- 
front  Grant* 

"  All  here,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  And  the 
wielnbcrs  of  the  aociety  of  Good-fellows  rallied 
forth  to  discus*  the  great  reform  question  more 
flfly  otwr  the  «  Brown  CowV#  whiskey  punch. 
The  good-feftftws  were  rather  inclined  to  be  jolly 
than  wiaeUstrtAttary.  The  president  (who  was  called 
to  the  chair)  greatly  wbtitrifcatod  tp  the  kannony 
and  pleasure  of  the  evening  by  his  humour  and 
vivacity,  and  sat  until  the  complacent  landlord  of 
the  "  Brown  Cow*'  delicately  hinted  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  Was  home  thought  of  P  The 
loving  cup  passed  round,  and  the  "  good-fellows," 
drawn  closer  by  their  late  discordance,  vowed  ever- 
lasting  friendship  with  clasped  hands,  "  For  the 
toce  <T  Anld  Lang  Syne." 

Tie  **  Brown  Cow"  looked  benignly  down 
from  her  lofty  eminence  on  the  jolly  friends  as 
ttey  departed  artn  m  arm,  and  doubtless  could 
that  intelligent  looking  animal  bare  Spoken-,  she 
would,  with  the  landlord,  have  wished  the  young 
gentleman  safe  home.  But  the  young  gents  them- 
selves having  arranged  for  a  *htrk"  on  the  way, 
wfeTe  in  no  hurry  to  part. 

*We  won't  go  home  uHtoomhig." 

The  "Brown  Cow"  caught  the  echo  as  it  died 
awaj  in  the  distance. 

The  streets  were  quiet,  and  a  poor  homeless 
dog  was  the  only  object  the  good  fellows  encoun- 
tered on  which  to  play  a  practical  joke ;  the  poor 
brute,  however,  as  if  aware  that  evil  was  determined 
agaiust  nim,  slunk  under  a  shed,  and  managed 
to  elude  his  enemies. 

"  By  jove,  cleverly  done,"  said  Grant,"  who  was 
nol  naturally  evil  disposed'  "we've  missed  that 
chance ;  suppose  we  take  revenge  on  the  lamp, 
that  showed  the  scamp,  the  way  to  tramp  into 
the  house  Old  Dyke's  built.** 

"Agreed,  agreed,"  shouted  the  good  fellows, 
and  a  shower  of  stones  speedily  demolished  the 
lamp  in  front  of  Baillie  Dyke's  mansion.  A  smart 
race  followed,  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  accompanied 
by  a  rough  te  rier,  suddenly  turning  a  corner,  was 
knocked  down  by  the  president  in  his  haste.  The 
gentleman  did  not  recognise  his  assailant,  but  the 
terrier  did,  and  leaving  his  master  to  recover  his 
feet,  with  a  loud  bark  proclaimed  bis  happiness  at 
the  unexpected  meeting,  leaping  upon,  and  frisking 
around  his  friend,  who  seemed  intent  on  flight 
notwithstanding. 

"  Oh  my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle." 

••  Curse  the  brute,"  muttered  Grant,  as  poor 
Wallace  stopped  the  way.     ••  What  unlucky  chance 


hat  taken  Uack  David  out  at  this  bow.  Es 
dkl'nt  know  me,  however,  and  if  it  had'at  tea 
that  terrier  of  hit." 

Wallace,  probably  thinking  this  half  reads; 
commentary  was  Meant  for  his  edification,  at  tks 
juncture  flung  himself  in  the  preaideat'e  path,  and 
getting  amongst  his  feet,  tripped  him. 

"Get  out,"  shouted  the  yonng  gtfitietias, 
administering  a  hearty  kick,  which  rotsed  WakWt 
mdigaatfen  without  having  the  effect  of  srtkiwj 
him  retreat. 

"  Get  out,"  accompanied  with  another  kick. 

Wallace  was  unaccustomed  to  such  treataest, 
but  inclined  to  treat  his  master's  nephew  wiik 
respect,  he  took  the  affront  quietly,  until  oa  its 
Being  a  third  time  repeated,  he  aesenUd  the 
insult  with  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Grant  found  himself  in  a  fix,  and  his  friends 
beyond  call — to  make  matters  worse,  the  faBa 
gentleman  had  gathered  himself  up  and  yu 
rapidly  approaching.  Wallace  was  not  disposed  to 
let  go  his  hold,  and  it  was  plain  thai  discovery 
would  follow  unless  the  dog  could  be  got  rid  of. 

Exerting  all  his  strength,  he  managed  to  dng 
the  animal  off,  and  lifting  him,  with  great  fozve 
flung  him  at  his  relative,  who  waa  now  within 
arms  length. 

Without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  Hi 
stratagem,  Grant  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  reached  his  father's  house  wits- 
out  interruption,  had  he  not  been  called  upon  ti 
assist  his  friends  to  beat  the  "  Charlies,"  who  hd 
captured  the  good  fellows  during  their  playfu 
attacks  upon  lamp  posts  and  street  knockers.  He 
joined  his  friends  against  their  captors.  In  tk 
scuffle  bones  were  broken  and  faces  disfigured,  b£ 
the  physical  strength  of  the  good  fellows  bene 
somewhat  exhausted  by  previous  exertion,  tJbej 
were  overpowered.  Grant  alone,  the  darkness  of 
the  night  favouring  him,  effected  his  escape  by  a 
circuitous  route  and  reached  home  just  as  Sr. 
Grant,  senr.  (who  had  carried  out  his  resolntioe  of 
sitting  up  for  his  son),  awoke  from  an  nneasy  do*e. 
With  a  feeling  of  thankfulness,  Jamie  entered  fcii 
own  room,  but  his  sense  of  relief  was  not  deepened 
by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  his  father  oceaf?- 
Ing  his  empty  chair.  The  lamp  burnt  dimly,  bsi 
clear  enough  to  reveal  the  angry  countenance 
turned  towards  him. 

A.  single  glance  induced  the  son  to  msictu 
the  defensive  ;  his  courage  was  up,  and  consider- 
ably elevated  by  the  Brown  Cow's  potations,  fee 
felt  indifferent  to  consequences.  Assuming  an  air  at 
easy  nonchalance,  President  Grant  saluted  his 
sire  with  profound  respect,  expressing  a  hope  Hi* 
Mr.  Grant  had  found  himself  comfortable  in  ka 
new  quarters. 

Mr.  Grant,  senr.,  was  taken  aback  by  his  sot's 
assurance,  but  rousing  himself,  growled  a  most 
ungracious  reply. 

Mr.  Grant,  jun.,  quietly  seated  himself  b$pos& 
his  irrasctble  parent,  and  poking  up  the  M$ 
embers,  apologist  for  the  miserable  fir*. 
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"You're  rather  surprised  to  fiad  me  here/' 
observed  his  father. 

••  Delighted,"  responded  Mr.  Grant,  Jan. 

•*  flow  dare  you  enter  my  house  at  this  hour  V* 
demanded  the  angrj  parent. 

*•  Indeed,  sir,  circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control — n  began  Mr.  Grant,  jun. 

"Confound  your  circumstances,"  interrupted 
his  father.  "  We  heard  all  about  your  infamous 
conduct,  sir,  and  don't  think  to  talk  me  over  with 
your  plausible  speeohes,  for  I  won't  listen  to  them." 

Mr.  Grant,  jun.,  suppressed  a  yawn,  and  meekly 
preserved  silence. 

"  What  have  you  been  about  to  night,  sir  ?" 

•*  Considering  the  '  reform*  question.9' 

u  I  wish  you  would  reform  yourself,  air." 

Another  short  pause,  the  hall  clock  struck. 

•*  Is  this  about  your  usual  time  for  returning 
home  f"  asked  Mr.  Grant,  sen. 

•*  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  circumstances — " 

"  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  and  no  circumstances  can 
justify  your  disgraceful  on-goings,  I  can  see 
further  than  you  imagine.  Tou  oan't  tell  me  any- 
thing I  don't  know  already." 

"  Have  you  then  heard  the  news,  sir  P" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  its  just  what  might 
Lave  been  expected." 

•'The  most  sanguine  were  doubtful,  sir;  it's 
been  an  anxious  time." 

"  Eh  1  what  are  you  driving  at,  sir ;  are  you 
drank  or  insane  f " 

"  Neither,  sir,  I  hope.  I  allude  to  tfce  reform 
bill  having  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  House. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Grant,  sen.,  in  altered  tones. 

"  The  mail  has  just  come  in,  with  flying  colours," 
said  Mr.  Grant,  jun.  "I  waited  its  arrival  to 
obtain  the  latest  intelligence." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first,"  asked  his 
father  with  relaxing  brow. 

"  You  gave  me  no  opportunity,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Grant,  jun. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  of  course  I  naturally  concluded  you 
were  spending  your  time  in  dissipation,"  interrupted 
his  fa  ther ;  "  but  are  you  sure  of  the  news  ?" 

"  From  the  authentic  source." 

"Aye;  it  should  be  all  right.  Where's  the 
brandy  P  I'll  drink  once  more  to  your  reformation^, 
sir,  since  reform  is  the  order  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Grant,  jun.,  produced  both  brandy  bottle 
and  glasses,  and  father  and  son  rang  the  latter  to 
the  suceess  of  the  great  Reform  Bill. 

As  Mr.  Grant,  sen.,  showed  no  disposition  to 
retire,  his  son  took  care  to  engage  his  attention  on 
politics,  and  he  managed  by  his  cleverness  and 
finess  to  fascinate  his  father  and  excite  his 
admiration,  despite  bis  determined  resolution  not 
to  be  talked  over  by  the  young  scamp. 

Mr.  Grant  was  a  shrewd  man  in  some  respects, 
but  he  had  his  weak  points,  and  none  knew  better 
h6w  to  take  advantage  of  them  than  his  own  son. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we've  gained  one  potat,"  said 


Mr.  Grant,  with  restored  good-humour,  "thougu 
we've  fought  long  for  it." 

"  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won," 

repeated  Mr.  Grant,  jun.,  with  feeling. 

"  That's  it,  Jamie ;  stick  to  that  sentiment,  my 
lad,  and  you'll  do  yet.  Bless  my  soul !  it  has 
struck  two  o'clock*" 

"  The  losf  of  an  hour's  sleep  is  amply  made  up 
by  the  intelligence,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  his  son, 

"  Aye,  aye ;  but  have  a  care  for  the  future," 
oautiously  put  in  Mr.  Grant ;  "  I'll  allow  no  dissi- 
pation remember." 

"  Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  dram, 
For  the  grand  reform's  come.** 

sang  Mr.  Grant,  jun,,  lighting  his  father  to  his 
chamber. 


PARTX. 


Tbi  trunks  were  packed,  and  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  journey.  Miss  Grahrfm  was  try- 
ing the  effect  of  a  new  bonnet-cap  at  the  glass. 
"  Kirsty"  lingered  near  the  trunks. 

"  Hoo  lang  wull  you  be  free  hame,  mistress  P" 
she  asked,  as  she  laid  out  Miss  Graham's  travelling 
cloak." 

"  Until  my  nephew  is  '  settled,'  of  course/'  an- 
swered her  mistress. 

"  The  boose  will  be  like  a  set  mill  when  Maistar 
James  gangs  awa,"  observed  Kirsty  with  a  sigh. 

"We  must  look  for  changes,"  replied  Mjas 
Graham. 

"  Sae  H  seems ;  bat  its  like  yesterday  syne 
Maister  James  cam  to  us  a  wee  bit  em4y«headed 
laddie,  an  noo  he's  gettht  to  be  a  braw  buirdly 
yovng  man.  Hecb,  mistress,  but  I'm  thinknV 
we'll  no  ken  him  when  he  comes  back." 

"  You'll  no  be  quite  in  your  dotage  next  year, 
Kirsty." 

"  1  drone  expect  ft,  mem." 

"  James  will  write  us  pretty  often,  of  course,' ' 
said  Miss  Graham. 

"  May  be  no,"  interposed  Kirsty,  dubiously j 
"  oot  o*  sicht  is  oot  o'  mind  wie  some  folk." 

"  Would  you  insinuate,  woman,  that  my  nephew 
will  neglect  his  duty  when  the  goes  to  college," 
asked  Miss  Graham. 

44  Hoo  could  I  say  that,  mistress  F  We  hae  had 
nae  trial  o'  Mr.  James'  steadfastness  yet  j  but  its 
no  to  be  thocht  he  will  aye  be  thinkin'  o*  twa  lone 
auld  women  when  bonnie  young  faces  'nil  be  emilin' 
on  him." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  elaveriag  lass  ?"  inter* 
ruptod  Miss  Graham,  "  I  think,  at  your  time  of  life, 
Kirsty— » 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  mem,  by  my  time  o'  life  f 
asked  Kirsty  with  asperity. 

A  sudden  crash  below  made  Miss  Graham  start 
and  filled  Kirsty  with  alarm. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us,  mistress,"  she  fervently 
ejmlated,  forgetting  her  discomfiture  j,  "  we  will 
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be  murdered  yet,  I'm  sair  convinced.  I  was  heariu' 
that  in  Edinburgh  folk  gangs  a-raissing  in  the 
most  mysterious  manner;  and  Peter  Duff,  the 
carrier,  says  there's  never  a  day  passes  athoot  some- 
body being  made  awa'  wie." 

"  Go,  you  foolish  woman,"  said  Miss  Graham, 
"  there's  no  such  thing." 

" 8ae  muckie  the  better,  mem,"  said  Kirsty;  "I 
wouldna  wonder  but  that  raikin'  brut*  of  a  cat  has 
been  amang  the  dishes  and  fleyed  us.  Nasty 
beast — she  ken's  the  tea  hour  brawlj." 

And  Kirsty  went  in  search  of  the  cat,  her  mis- 
tress following  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  at  which 
hour  Miss  Graham  took  tea. 


PART  XL 

PABTINQ6  7R0M  HOME. 

M  You're  booked  for  to-morrow,  Graham,  I 
suppose — ehP" 

"To-morrow," 

"Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  P" 

"  Not  exactly,  since  the  art  of  healing  is  to  be 
my  trade." 

"  I  will  miss  jou,  old  fellow." 

"  Yes,  when  a  morning  draught  is  indispens- 
able." 

*'  Oh,  I've  turned  a  new  leaf,  to  suit  the  grand 
reform,  you  know ;  Governor's  woke  up." 

"Amen  to  that." 

"What  a  muff  you  are,  Graham — almost  at 
green  as  the  first  day  we  met." 

"  You  always  were  a  long  way  a-head  of  me, 
Grant;  you  got  the  start  at  the  beginning,  I 
suppose." 

"  Most  likely ;  but  the  race  isn't  always  to  the 
swift,  some  one  says." 

Graham  laughed  at  the  bare  supposition  of  bis 
distancing  his  talented  friend,  but  Grant  asserted 
it  was  likely  enough." 

"  You'll  have  a  jolly  time  in  the  metropolis, 
Graham,"  observed  his  friend. 

••  Hard  work,  1  expect,"  answered  the  young 
student. 

"Oh,  of  course,  to  cram  the  old  lady.  She 
goes  with  you,  I  suppose  f " 

"  Merely  for  a  little  change,"  apologised  Gra- 
ham. 

"  And  to  fii.  you  as  well.  Is  your  guardian  ap- 
pointed yet  ?  I  say,  Graham,  if  I  were  in  your 
shoes  I  would  throw  off  petticoat  government 
when  I  left  the  fair  city.  I  wouldn't  wonder 
though  some  elderly  female  is  waiting  on  your  ar- 
rival in  Edinburgh  to  take  charge  of  you." 

"  I've  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sex,"  an- 
swered Graham,  laughing. 

"  All  right ;  the  old  lady  is  a  regular  trump.  I 
never  thought  she  would  consent  to  your  going  to 
the  university  alone." 

The  twa  Jamies  had  reached  the  gate,  and  as 
the  hour  was  late  they  parted  there.  The  light  in 
the  parlour  showed  Miss  Graham  was  still  up. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment  we  shall  not  meet  soon 
again,  Graham/'  said  hit  friend,  with  a  dash  of 


sadness.  "You  know  I've  a  fancy  for  traveDug, 
and  the  inclination  to  try  my  fortune  in  forest 
parts  grows  stronger  every  day.** . 

"  It  seems  an  absurd  fancy  with  your  prospect*, 
Grant.  I  don't  despair  of  finding  you  on  wj 
return." 

"  There's  a  pretty  good  chance,  I  suppose; 
but  if— 

Thong  I  I  to  foreign  land*  moat  hie, 

Panning  Fortune'*  sliddery  bt* ; 

With  melting  heart,  and  brimful  eye, 

rii  mind  yon  still,  though  far  awm*. 

Jamie  watched  his  friend's  receding  form  uitfl 
the  moon  went  under  a  cloud  and  the  darkaesi 
hid  him. 

The  morning  broke  raw  and  cold.  Miss  Grsbsa 
as  usual,  was  first  astir,  and  not  in  her  most  genial 
humour.  Miss  Graham  disliked  changes,  and  sk 
never  travelled  merely  for  her  own  pleasure.  A 
journey  to  Edinburgh  was  an  undertaking  that  had 
cost  her  some  thought  and  much  preparation,  tad 
bad  altogether  rather  put  her  out  of  her  usual,  as 
Kirsty  observed, 

"  It  was  an  ill-omened  morning.' * 

Kirsty  was  positively  unamiable,  and  sntpt  at 
her  mistress,  and  grumbled  at  every  request  made 
by  Jamie.  She  softened,  however,  when  the  trunk* 
were  brought  down  stairs,  and  Jamie  ready  for 
the  journey,  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Kirsty,  until  I  come 
back,"  said  Jamie  cheerily. 

"Mind  yoursel',  Maister  James,"  replied 
Kirsty,  most  ungraciously. 

"  80  I  will,  Kirsty ;  and  I  will  be  sure  to 
write  often,  and  let  you  know  how  I  get  on." 

"Ou — aye;  some  folk  are  grand  at  makiiT 
promises — but  we  will  see." 

"  You  would  break  your  heart,  Kirsty,  if  yoa 
thought  I  would  forget  you." 

"  You've  an  unco  conceit  o'  yoursel',  Maister 
James.     I  ne'er  gied  you  ony  encouragement" 

"  But,  Kirsty,  there's  tears  m  your  eyes  now." 

"  Weel,  its  the  kitchen  reek,  and  they're  do 
strong  any  way." 

"  Ah,  I  must  not  flatter  myself,  I  see,  Kirstj. 
But  what's  that?" 

"  A  bit  keepsake,  Maister  James.  It  will  mind 
you  0'  hame ;  and  if  used  weel  it  wull  keep  job  oa 
the  straight  road." 

"  But,  Kirsty." 

"  There's  the  coach,  Maister  James.  Mistress, 
you've  forgotten  your  furs." 

Jamie  strained  his  eyes,  but  Kirsty  kept  out  of 
the  way  until  the  coach  rattled  past,  and  then  sk 
sat  down  in  Jamie's  vacant  chair  and  wept. 

PAET  XIL 

A  CITY  FAMILY. 

"  Miss  Graham  and  her  nephew  comes  here  to- 
day, Mr.  Fraser"  said  Mrs.  Fraser,  as  she  bauded 
her  husband  his  second  cup  of  tea. 

"  The  young  man  goes  to  college,  does  he  uotf 
asked  Mr.  Fraser. 
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Mrs.  Eraser  referred  her  husband  to  Miss 
Graham's  letter. 

"  Have  you  agreed  to  receive  the  young  man 
into  jour  family,  Mrs.  Fraser  P"  inquired  the  lady's 
husband,  refolding  the  letter. 

"  I  have  answered  Miss  Graham*s  proposal  but 
cautiously,"  returned  the  lady ;  "  theroS  nothing 
binding,  until  I  see  the  youth." 

" Quite  proper,  Mrs.  Eraser;  will  you  meet  the 
ooacb,  or  Martha  P" 

"  You  had  better  go  yourself,  Mr.  Eraser-— it 
trill  be  too  late  for  women  folk." 

"  Does  Miss  Graham  and  her  nephew  sleep  here 
to-night  P" 

"  Yes,  unless  we  dislike  the  young  man  very 
much." 

Thus  directed,  Mr.  Eraser,  having  finished  bis 
morning  meal  and  conducted  the  family  devotions, 
set  out  for  business.  (Mr.  Eraser  was  in  the  coal 
trade.) 

Jamie  was  so  excited  at  finding  himself  whirled 
into  the  heart  of  the  gay  metropolis,  that  in  his 
eagerness  to  alight  he  ran  against  a  tall  gaunt 
elderly  gentleman,  who  stepped  forward  to  the 
coach  door  when  the  reeking  horses  drew  up. 
Jamie  had  unfortunately  troden  on  the  gentleman's 
corns,  a  circumstanee  which  rather  prepossessed 
the  gentleman  against  Jamie,  but  he  received  the 
apology  tendered  with  solemn  silence.  Miss  Graham, 
wbo  had  to  be  roused  up,  recognised  Mr.  Eraser, 
and  having  introduced  her  nephew  with  much 
formality,  she  accepted  Mr.  Eraser*s  arm  into  the 
hackney  carriage  in  waiting,  Jamie  mounting  the 
box  beside  the  driver,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  city 
by  gaslight. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Graham  and  her 
friend  Mrs.  Eraser,  was  more  solemn  than  affec- 
tionate, Jamie  thought.  Mrs.  Fraser's  counte- 
nance was  of  a  severe  cast,  and  did  not  indicate 
the  emotions  of  the  heart.  She  was  a  still- 
minded  woman,  but  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother. 
In  the  parlour  Jamie  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Eraser  and  the  boy?,  after  which  there  was  an 
awkward  pause.  Miss  Eraser  continued  her  sew- 
ing, and  the  boys  bent  closer  over  their  books, 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  seemed  to  regard  Jamie 
as  a  mere  cypher — a  useless  accompaniment  to 
their  valued  friend  Miss  Graham.  Miss  Eraser 
was  exceedingly  reserved,  and  Jamie  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  engage  her  attention.  The  weather  having 
been  discussed,  the  publio  buildings  noticed  by 
Jamie  in  passing,  were  remarked  upon.  The 
theatre  had  particularly  attracted  his  observation, 
and  he  inquired  if  Miss  Fraser  delighted  in  the 
drama.  Miss  Eraser,  with  marked  disapprobation, 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  a  pause  succeeded. 

"  Have  you  decided  upon  the  kirk  you  mean  to 
join  P".  asked  Mr.  Eraser,  addressing  Jamie. 

"  My  nephew  will  sit  under  your  minister,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Graham. 

"And  be  highly  privileged,"  observed  Mrs. 
Eraser. 


"  Have  you  heard  our  minister  preach  P"  asked 
Mr.  Eraser,  again  addressing  Jamie. 

Jamie  believed  not. 

"A  man  of  great  parts,  air/*  resumed  Mr. 
Eraser,  "  and  of  sound  doctrine ;  his  practical  dis- 
courses are  far  more  edifying  than  the  flowery 
rhapsodies  that  take  now  a-days — all  types  and! 
shadows  that  mislead  the  mind,  and  dumbfounder 
the  understanding.  Dr.  Munroe,  ma'am,  (turnings 
to  Miss  Graham)  is  orthodox;  his  delivery  is 
earnest,  if  not  eloquent,  ma'am,  and  our  youmj 
friend  must  benefit  by  his  ministrations,  publio  and 
priTate." 

Miss  Graham  hoped  so,  and  resumed  the  con- 
fidential whisper  in  which  she  had  been  negotiating 
terms  with  Mrs.  Eraser. 

After  supper  the  books  were  brought.  Jamie 
discovered  that  Miss  Fraser  had  a  remarkably  sweet 
voice  as  she  conducted  the  psalmody,  and  wished 
she  were  a  little  less  demure.  The  boys  kept  to* 
gether ;  they  likewise  preserved  a  grave  demeanour, 
but  there  was  a  mischief-loving  spirit  shining  out 
of  Johnie's  dark  eyes,  and  Matthew  the  elder  had 
a  merry  smile.  Parental  severity  imposed  un- 
natural restraints,  and  Jamie  retired  with  the 
oonviotion  that  the  Eraser  family  were  not  so 
agreeable  as  be  had  anticipated. 

Jamie  having  been  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  several  professors  under  whom  he 
was  to  study,  at  an  early  hour  the  following  day 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  these  gen-* 
tlemen  at  their  homes — Miss  Graham  of  course 
accompanying  him. 

Dr.  B.,  with  whom  Miss  Graham  was  slightly 
acquainted,  recognised  Jamie  as  jthe  youth  who  had 
been  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination,  and 
Jamie  felt  much  flattered  at  the  professor's  conde- 
scending to  bear  him  in  remembrance. 

Miss  Graham  was  quite  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fessor's urbanity,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  tee> 
along  with  her  nephew,  much  to  Jamie's  discom- 
fiture, who  would  have  preferred  the  society  of  the* 
Fraser  family,  flat  as  it  was,  rather  than  risk: 
his  ignorance  before  the  learned  professor.  The 
day's  enjoyment  was  considerably  damped  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  evening's  engagement,  but  it 
was  got  through  even  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  ? 
the  professor  was  not  terrible  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  bis  lady,  though  somewhat  artificial,  Jamie 
thought,  was  amazingly  condescending.  Miss 
Graham  remained  a  week  in  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Fraser  insisted  she  should  stay  over  Sunday,  to 
hear  Dr.  Monro  preach. 


PART  xm. 

THE  COLLEGE — PBOQXLE88  OP  THB  GRANTS. 

No  familiar  face  welcomed  Jamie  in  the  halls  of 
learning.  Every  nation  seemed  to  have  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  motley  throng ;  amongst  the  sons 
of  Europe  were  those  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  in  close  fellowship  with  the  pale  face  of  the 
north  might  be  seen  the  swarthy  native  of  the  dis- 
tant south, — 
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f  he  irWA.  j  amiss  . 


**  From  regions  far  remof  e, 
Some  frow  farthest  south ; 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  botS  way  fills, 
Me  roe,  Nilotic  isle;  and  more  to  east  .  •  . 
"     From  India  and  the  golden  Chersoaese  .** 

With  a  Strang*  interest  Jamie  watched  the  meet- 
ing of  African  and  European,  Indian  and  English- 
man, foreigner  and  countryman,  cast  in  a  different 
mould — bora  far  apart— cradled  in  remote  regions 
— reared  in  a  different  faith  One  touch  of  na- 
ture links  nan  to  man,  proclaims  him  kindred  clay, 
"and  brother  jet  for  ail  that."  Friendly  greet- 
ings were  exchanged,  hands  were  clasped  in  joyful 
recognition,  as  youthful  aspirants  for  academical 
honours  retured  to  resume  their  studies,  with  new 
zest,  and  fresh  stimulus.  Jamie  soon  gained 
friends.  He  threw  himself  with  vigour  into  his 
studies.  His  steady  perse? erenee  and  close  appli- 
cation attracted  the  notice  of  his  fellow  students, 
and  won  their  esteem ;  and  even  those  who  sneered 
at  his  painstaking,  secretly  applauded  his  teal 

Taught  early  to  practice  self-control,  Jamie 
found  it  leas  difficult  to  deny  himself,  and  pursue 
with  steady,  ende? iaikg  course  the  rough  path  of 
duty,  than  had  parental  indulgence  encouraged  sel- 
fish desires. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  he  did  not  return 
home,  but  remained  in  the  metropolis  to  prosecute 
his  studies. 

Mrs.  Fraser  appro? ing  the  young  man,  he  cou- 
tinued  with  the  Fraser  family,  and  got  accustomed 
to  their  seriousness  j  and  although  Miss  Fraser 
preserved  her  formal  manners  and  freesing  aspect 
to  the  last,  the  young  student's  vanity  would  not 
permit  him  to  believe  in  her  indifference. 

Mr.  Grant,  jen/s  reformation  seemed  for  a  time 
complete,  and  his  father  relaxed  his  authority,  and 
renewed  his  indulgence,  while  the  lad  kept 
within  bounds,  and  his  parent  was  satisfied.  A 
year's  good  behaviour  was  rewarded  with  promo- 
tion, and  a  private  gift  from  Mr.  David  Qrant,  who 
rejoiced  in  his  nephew's  amendment.  The  young 
man  showed  his  gratitude  by  greater  diligence  and 
increased  attention  to  his  duties,  although  he  did 
not  altogether  give  up  former  pleasures,  nor  aban- 
don the  set  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  still  re- 
tained his  affection  for  the  society  of  "  good  fel- 
lows," and  when  opportunity  gave  leave,  joined  the 
"  larks  "  as  formerly,  and  with  as  much  zest — as 
he  always  contrived  to  escape  pursuit,  and  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  His  twenty-first 
birth  day  was  held  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  his 
father's  house,  and  Jamie  anew  resolved  to  com- 
mence an  honourable  career.  Bumpers  were  tos- 
sed off  to  his  success  ill  Ufa,  friends  pressed  around 
him,  and  after  their  good  wishes,  the  young  man 
was  touched ;  there  was  mingled  trust  and  affec- 
tkm  in  those  eyes  resting  open  him,  as  he  stood  in 
the  pride  of  manhood,  his  father's  honoured  guest. 
A  gosh  of  tenderness  swept  over  him — remorse  for 
youthful  fellies  sent  a  pang  through  his  heart — his 
better  angel  drew  near,  and  he  vowed  to  reclaim  the 
past.    It  was  a  moment  of  weakness;  as  he  turned 


to  the  grey  haired  old  man,  gaziog  upon  him  tti 
a  father's  pride,  a  tear  glistened  in  the  dark  eye. 
The  "good  fellows"  would  have  sneered  at  Liu 
for  a  sentimentalist ;  a  hamper  of  champagne  ex- 
hilerated  him,  the  vow  died  upon  his  lip  in  mtrft- 
ftil  langhter,  and  the  promise  which  might  bra 
saved  was  4ntfted  out  of  mind. 


It  was  the  lafet  night  of  the  year,  and  there  was 
a  moment' 8  pause  in  the  merriment,  as  ▼eDetf  h 
gloom,  it  rolled  out  into  eternity ;  the  old  year  eat 
gone,  with  its  record  of  acts,  secret  and  open ;  in 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  life  was  played,  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  the 
sigh  of  regret  was  lost  in  the  snout  of  welcome 
that  hailed  the  new  comer,  for  Hope  goes  before 
him, — Hope  born  in  the  light, — 

*<  Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky* 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  tha  snow, 
Ring  oat  the  false,  ring  in  the  traa. 

Mr.  Grant  gave  his  consent  and  his  son  entered 
the  university  iu  the  following  session,  having 
served  a  short  apprenticeship  in  his  uncle's  office  ; 
and  from  the  progress  he  had  made  there  it  was 
confidently  expected  Jamie  would  excel  in  bis  pro- 
fession. He  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  with  a  tight 
heart,  and  with  a  well  filled  purse,  set  oat  for  the 
metropolis  alone,  Mr.  Qrant  having,  along  with  his 
blessing,  administered  a  parting  admonition. 

Accounts,  from  time  to  time,  reached  him  of  hn 
son's  industry.  As  usual,  Grant  carried  off  ho  noun 
easily,  and  whilst  his  friend  Graham  laboured*  and 
entirely  by  perseverance  and  unflagging  energy  won 
the  prizes  he  contended  for,  Grant,  without  effort, 
succeeded  in  all  he  undertook.  Mr.  Great  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  son — so  the  world  said. 

Grant  joined  himself  to  a  new  set  in  the  metropo- 
lis— chiefly  fellow-students,  capital  fellows  as  he 
informed  bis  old  schoolfellow,  Jamie,  for  whom 
Grant  still  retaiued  his  boyish  liking.  Graham's 
associates  were  of  a  different  stamp,  but  Grant  in- 
sisted he  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  or 
two  of  his  friends^  and  laughed  him  out  of  ha 
scrupulous  notions.  Grant  discriminated  among 
bis  "  choice  spirits/*  those  who  were  moat  lfltdy 
to  attract  Graham,  and  took  care  that  at  his  rooms 
Jamie  should  meet  them  only. 


PART  XIV. 

TKB  QTJABJtXL. 

Ned  O'BniEN  was  a  mutual  friend;  ha  was  a 
rattling,  rollicking,  good  tempered  youth,  and  a 
true  Irishman,  who  was  likewise  studying  for  the 
bar,  but  whose  friends  were  not  confined  to  his  owi 

particular  class  fellows.    O'Brien  wai 

but  not  vicious ;  he  committed  no  great 

and  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that 

he  liked  pleasure,  and, — 

"  Held  it  one  of  the  wisest  things 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

He  was  always  in  spirits,  never  owl  of  tamper,  reaoV 
at  a  bidding  to  play,  sing,  dance,  or  fig**,  JM 
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O'Brien's  services  wero  never  sought  in  vain  by  bis 
friends ;  lie  was  ricb  and  liberal  without  ostenta- 
tion— "  one  of  the  right  sort/'  as  Grant  observed 
in  summing  np  his  friend's  good  qualities.     Gra- 
ham withstood  several  invitations  pressed  npon  him 
bj  O'Brien,  but  St.  Patrick's  day  he  would  not 
hold  exoused,  and  the  friends  agreed  to  "  make  a 
jolly   night  of  it."     O'Brien    was    the  best  oi 
hosts,  and  his  guests  seemed  aware  of  it.     The 
Xrish  punch  flowed  freely,  and  the  fun  became  fast 
and  furious;  even  Graham  threw  off  his  natural 
reserve,  and  made  an  animated  speech,     Graham's 
health  was  drank  in  bumpers,  and  they  pledged 
him    "a  right  good  fellow,"      Grant,  who  had 
always  regarded  his  old  friend  as  a  raw,  timid  spi- 
ritless mortal,  could  hardly  believe  in  the  transfor- 
mation so  suddenly  effected  by  Irish  punch.     To 
please  O'Brien  Graham  gulped  down  the  heteroge- 
neous mixture  in  tumblerfulis,  although  its  intoxi- 
cating effects  were  already  apparent,  and  becoming 
with  every  fresh  bumper  more  visible.     Although 
the  utmost  harmony  prevailed,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  order  was  maintained ;  (he  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening  got  rather  confused,  ana  to 
vary  the  entertainment,  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  got  his  foils,  and  commenced  a 
playful  attack  upon  his  guests,  who  ran  great  dan- 
ger of  being  thrust  through  in  attempting  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

The  friends,  uproariously  drunk,  sallied  out  into 
the  street  at  midnight,  in  quest  of  new  adventures, 
and  being  in  that  stage  when  offence  is  in  every- 
thing, and  everything  an  offence,  the  night's  festi- 
-vities  bade  fair  to  close  with  hostilities.  To  oet 
up  a  row  was  an  easy  matter,  tlie  friends  being 
sworn  to  each  other.  Mr.  Grant  rang  up  several 
families,  and  gave  an  alarm  of  fire  as  he  vanished 
In  the  darkness.  The  favourite  amusement  of 
smashing  lamps  having  brought  the  police,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  backed  by  Graham,  resented  this  author- 
ity, and  offered  to  fight  two  men  single-handed,  and 
give  them  a  trifle  to  drink  "  ould  Ireland's"  health 
afterwards ;  the  challenge  being  accepted,  the  trifle 
was  bestowed,  and  the  "  gents,"  advised  "  to  go 
home,"  were  allowed  to  depart — Graham  with  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness,  O'Brien  without  a  thought 
about  the  matter,  carelessly  whistling,  "St.  Pa- 
trick's day  in  the  morning." 

The  Eraser  family  retired  to  rest  at  their  nsual 
hour,  without  missing  the  young  student.  Jean, 
however,  was  aware  that  his  chamber  was  empty ; 
and  without  informing  against  Jamie,  she  watched 
his  coming,  tt  was  the  first  late  night.  Jean 
Iras  an  elderly  female,  of  strict  principles  and  firm 
integrity,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Fraser 
family.  The  young  student  had  found  favour  in 
her  eyes,  but  Jean  resolved  to  show  Jamie  her  dis- 
approval of  untimely  hours. 

Jamie  entered  with  a  jaunty  air,  quite  foreign 
to  his  nature;  and  without  appearing  to  notice 
Jean's  altered  aspect,  he  paused  te  apologise  for 
toting  kept  her  waiting. 


There  was  no  response,  and  Jamie,  balancing 
himself  against  the  lobby  table,  begged  to  know  if 
his  dearest  Jean  had  lost  her  hearing,  and  if  so,  his 
professional  advice  was  at  her  service. 

Jean  gravely  surveyed  the  young  student  for  a 
few  seconds,  Big  bed,  and  shook  her  head. 

Jamie  removed  his  hat,  and  poised  himself  upon 
the  table  in  a  comfortable  attitude. 

"Maister  Graham,"  said  Jean,  impressively, 
thrusting  his  chamber  candlestick  into  his  hand, 
"  I  dout  this  nichf  s  pleasure  will  no  bear  the 
morn's  reflection." 

"  All  right,  old  girl,"  answered  Jamie. 

"It  ill  sets  you  to  glory  in  your  shame,"  inter- 
rupted Jean,  "it's  an  ill  gate  you've  been,  young 
man." 

"  Smile,  again,  bonnie  lassie,"  sang  Jamie. 

44  Ton  will  waukin  the  maister  and,  and  he — 

"  Is  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  sang  Jamie. 

A  door  creaked,  and  without  ceremony,  Jean 
laid  hands  on  the  young  student,  and  dragged  him 
into  his  own  chamber,  Jamie  meanwhile  imploring 
her  to  "smile  again."  Having  warned  him  to 
take  heed  to  his  ways,  and  have  a  care  of  fire  when 
putting  Out  the  light,  Jean  closed  the  door  upon 
Jamie,  declaring  "Had  he  a  heart  for  falsehood 
framed,  he  ne'er  could  injure  Jean." 

Jamie  awoke  late,  and  an  intolerable  headache 
painfully  reminded  him  of  his  folly.  An  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  extravagances  he  had  been 
guilty  of  made  him  feel  ashamed  to  face  the  light 
of  day.  Jean  prudently  concealed  his  first  offenoe, 
but  she  allowed  no  excuse  for  youthful  error,  aud 
contrived  an  opportunity  to  lecture  the  young  stu- 
dent soundly  upon  his  folly. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  friends  met,  looking  seedy  and  haggard, 
though  carefully  "  get  up"  and  refreshed  with  soda- 
water,  and  Graham— now  an  active  demonstrator 
— acquitted  himself  creditably,  despite  an  unusual 
nervousness  which  was  apparent  to  all.  He  had 
progressed  greatly  in  the  science  of  anatomy,  hav- 
ing made  that  branch  of  his  profession  his  most 
careful  study. 

Glad  that  his  duties  were  so  far  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  Graham  was  assisting  a  class-fellow 
in  an  anatomical  drawing,  when  Edwards,  in  a  high 
stats  of  excitement,  burst  in  upon  them.  The 
young  men  looked  up  ia  amazement. 

"  Look  here,  gentlemen,"  said  Edwards,  appeal* 
ing  to  all,  "  that  contemptible  fellow,  Harrison,  has 
presumed  to  tamper  with  my  subject,  and  I  won't 
stand  it." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Daly,  who  was  the 
chosen  arbitrator  of  his  fellow -students. 

"  J  caught  him  in  the  aet  of  removing  some  of 
the  parts  to  demonstrate  upon,"  said  Edwards, 
"  and  he  would  have  skulked  away,  had  I  not  col- 
lared him  and  demanded  an  apology.*' 

"WeUr 

"He  refused." 

"  And  you  want  to  send  him  a  c'lalleage." 

"  That  U  my  isieotiom." 
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"Then  Til  make  all  the  necoessary  arrange- 
ment* for  you,"  aaid  Dalj,  "ainoe  it  can't  be 
helped.    I  suppose  Graham  will  attend  as  surgeon." 

"Certainly,"  said  Jamie,  not  wishing  to  appear 
unfriendly. 

O'Brien  sallied  in.  "What's  the  cue,"  he 
asked,  dropping  into  a  seat. 

"Fighting,"  sUd  Daly. 

O'Brien  threw  himself  into  a  boxing  attitude, — 

*  Oh,  where**  the  slave  to  lowly 
Condemned  to  chains  onholy, 
Who  wonld  not  bant  bit  bonds  at  first !" 

"Cease  your  foolery,  O'Brien, M  exclaimed  Ed- 
wards, angrily ;  "  can't  you  see  we  are  in  earnest" 

"  In  fact,  particularly  engaged,"  put  in  Daly. 

The  Irishman  fired  up, — "A  thousand  pardons, 
gentlemen,"  said  he ;  I'd  be  sorry  to  hinder  your 
consultations." 

"Stay,  O'Brien,"  cried  Edwards,  as  the  latter 
turned  on  his  heel,  "  you  won't  peach  and  we'll  let 
you  into  the  secret." 

"  Edwarda  and  Harrison  contemplate  a  meet- 
ing," said  Graham. 

"When!  where 1"  responded  O'Brien,  much 
interested. 

Daly  explained. 

"Four-in-hand, my  boy,"  cried  O'Brien,  turning 
to  Edwards.  "  I'd  go  a  good  mile  myself  to  see 
that  sorrowful  little  orature  Harrison  well  trussed  ; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  spill  bis  blood  though,  after 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  Edwards,  Daly,  and 
Harrison  should  assemble  on  the  appointed  morn- 
ing at  O'Brien's  rooms. 


PART  XV. 

THB  DUEL. 

J  ami*  drest  in  the  "  doubtful  dawn,"  and  without 
cxoiting  suspicion,  managed  to  let  himself  quietly 
out  by  the  front  door.  O'Brien  was  waiting  his 
friends  in  excellent  spirits,  and  inolined  to  treat 
the  "  affair"  as  a  good  joke. 

The  early  breakfast  was  discussed  with  relish. 
Mr.  O'Brien's  "turn  out"  stood  at  the  door,  and 
the  duelling  party  set  off  as  gaily  as  if  in  quest  of 
a  day's  pleasure.  The  noTelty  of  his  situation 
impressed  Jamie ;  be  had  sundry  misgivings  as  to 
the  consequences,  but  the  principals  themselves 
were  so  indifferent  to  results,  possible  or  certain, 
that  their  confidence  somewhat  reassured  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and  the  sun 
was  rising  o?er  the  city  as  they  rattled  along  the 
still  silent  streets  at  a  smart  pace.  The  sky  was 
blue  and  cloudless,  the  birds  sang  sweetly  among 
the  green  branches,  and  the  first  flowers  of  spring 
perfumed  the  balmy  air.  Peace,  and  joy,  and 
beauty ;  but  on,  on  flew  the  swift  steeds,  as  day 
brightened  and  the  ploughboy  went  whistling  to 
his  work.  The  shadowy  hills  stretohed  far  in  the 
distanoe  and  low  into  the  ralley— they  were  waited 
for  there. 

The  seconds  exchanged  salutations.     O'Brien 


stood  near  Edwards  quietly  smoking  his  cigar  and 
watching  the  arrangements. 

Graham  wondered  at  the  alacrity  with  whkk 
preliminaries  were  settled.  The  ground  was 
measured,  and  the  duellists  stood  opposite  eaek 
other.  The  seconds  exchanged  a  few  words  in  as 
undertone,  separated,  and  placed  a  pistol  in  the 
hand  of  their  respective  friends.  Harrison's  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  and  his  face  was 
deadly  pale.     Edwards  stood  firm  and  unmoved. 

Daly  stepped  back  a  few  paces  and  with  em- 
phasis inquired : — "  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  V 

The  duellists  bowed. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Daly  to  a  dear 
distinct  voice  repeated — u  Steady — Fire  !" 

Both  pistols  went  off  simultaneously  without 
effect,  and  Daly  demanded  anapology  from  Harrison. 

It  was  refused — the  pistols  were  reloaded; 
O'Brien  drew  nearer  the  combatants,  no  word  was 
spoken  in  the  brief  interval.  A  loud  report  rever- 
brated  amongst  the  silent  hills,  a  ball  whizzed  past 
Graham,  O'Brien  staggered  and  leaned  heavily 
against  Daly,  at  the  same  moment  Harrison  felL 

Edwarda  forgot  his  resentment  and  rushing  for- 
ward, knelt  down  by  Harrison,  who  lay  insensible 
but  unhurt,  to  Edwards's  unspeakable  relief.  He 
had  fainted  from  sheer  fright.  Graham  turned  to 
O'Brien. 

"  It's  the  wrong  man  that's  shot,  I'm  thinlring  " 
said  O'Brien,  "  bad  luck  to  the—" 

He  fell  iusensible.  On  examination  it  appeared 
Harrison's  ball  had  pierced  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
left  arm.  The  wound  was  dressed,  and  imme- 
diately on  recovering  consciousness,  O'Brien  de- 
clared he  would  make  the  business  be  gone  over 
again  for  hit  own  satisfaction.  Harrison,  who  was 
already  restored  to  his  senses,  had  made  an  ample 
apology  to  Edwards. 

O'Brien  treated  the  "  scratch"  he  had  received 
lightly,  but  he  suffered  from  the  wound,  and  they 
found  it  expedient  to  return  to  town  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Edwards  offered  to  drive,  but  the  spirited 
horses  missing  their  master's  light  touch,  reared 
and  curvetted,  and  set  off  at  a  frightful  pace; 
Edwards  having  used  the  whip  rather  freely.  With 
a  desperate  effort,  and  O'Brien's  assistance,  the 
animals  were  reined  in,  and  declaring  he  only 
could  manage  the  "  brutes,"  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  O'Brien  kept  possession  of 
the  reins.  The  exertion  increased  his  weakness, 
and  the  consequences  nearly  proved  serious. 

The  duel  was  laughed  over  by  those  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  "  affair,"  but  it  im- 
pressed Graham  more  seriously.  It  had  produced 
no  fatal  results,  but  two  lives  were  staked  upon 
a  random  shot.  This  act  of  madness  terminated  a 
week  of  folly  that  disgraced  manliness  and  educa- 
tion, and  was  altogether  unworthy  of  intelligent 
beings,  gifted  with  reason. 

Graham's  good  resolutions  met  much  opposition ; 

he  was  laughed  at  for  a  scrupulous  fool a  oosw 

ceited  "prig/'  who  set  himself  up  as  something 
better  than   his  neighbours.     But  his   firmness 
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prored  bis  moral  courage,,  and  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory over  their  boasted  supremacy.  He  regained  his 
self-respect,  and  proved  himself  not  spiritless  in 
making  virtue  the  true  test  of  manliness. 


PART  XVI. 
LOVB  AND  HONOUBS. 

Tn  twa  Jamies  progressed  steadily  in  their  re- 
spective studies.     Graham  pursued  with  ardour 
hie  favourite  study  of  anatomy,  and  marvelled  how 
his   old  fellow  apprentice  Anderson  should  have 
preferred  following  out  the  researches  of  chemistry, 
and  for  that  science  abandoned  his  interest  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  frame.    However,  "  every 
man  to  his  taste,'9  as  Grant  observed  ;  and  he  also 
by  fits  and  starts,  made  wonderful  advancement  in 
those  particular  branches  of  his  profession  which 
were  moat  to  his  liking.  As  a  pleader  he  possessed 
advantages  which  would  enable  him  to  excel  if  he 
exerted  the  will.     Mr.  Anderson  had  sailed  for 
China  before  Graham  entered  the  university ;  and 
from  accounts  received  at  rare  intervals,  he  ap- 
peared successful  in  life  within  the  celestial  empire. 
Tne  Rev.  Dr.  Munroe*s  absence  from  town  pre- 
sented Graham  with  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
wander  from  the  fold  of  that  sharp-sighted  shep- 
herd into  a  neighbouring  church,  of  which,  with- 
out permission,  be  availed  himself  one  Sunday 
afternoon.     He  was  in  advance  of  time,  and  had 
leisure  to  admire  the  building,  and  his  eyes  were 
attracted  to  an  opposite  pew,  with  two  very  pretty 
young  girls  in  it.     Jamie  of  course  modestly  fired 
his  attention  upon  his  book ;  and  on  the  clergy- 
man making  his  appearance  at  once  transferred  his 
interest  to  the  pulpit,  and  permitted  not  a  wander- 
ing thought  or  stray  glance  to  the  opposite  pew. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  by  the  merest 
chance  he  encountered  the  young  ladies  at  the 
church   door,   and   it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
younger  had  a  much  more  pleasing  countenance 
than  Miss  Eraser,  and  her  smile  haunted  him  all 
the  way  home,  and  he  found  himself  still  harping 
upon  the  fair  unknown  a  week  later,  when  listen- 
ing to  one  of  Dr.  Munroe's  edifying  discourses. 
Convinced  that  another  "  meeting"  would  turn  his 
"  fancy's  flight,"  and  cure  his  insane  admiration, 
he  again  ventured  to  seek  her  presence,  or  rather 
her  church.     The  pew  was  empty,  and  he  left  the 
chapel  morally  certain  that  he   had  obtained  no 
benefit  from  his  "  privileges."     Next  venture  was 
more  successful,  the  object  of  his  attraction  was 
present — as  he  felt,  though  he  dared  not  raise  his 
eyes   to   the  pew,  except   once  only,  when   she 
seemed  unconscious  of  his   presence.      He  did 
think  on  the  memorable  day  on  which  he  first  be- 
held her — that  she  bestowed  a  passing  glance  upon 
him,  but  the  soft  blue  eyes  looked  coldly  beyond 
him  now.     He  had  deceived  himself ;  and  fondly 
hoping  he  was  restored  to  reason,  resolved  to  re- 
turn there  no  more,  and  went  back  next  8unday. 
Despite  his  prudent  resolutions,  and  the  extreme 
hopelessness  of  his  aspirations,  Jamie  lived  in  ex- 
citement with  regard  to  the  unknown  beauty ;  but 


aware  that  in  his  present  circumstances  he  dared 
not  tell  his  love,  he  locked  up  his  secret  because  he 
could  not  open  it  out.  Of  course  he  received  no 
encouragement  from  the  object  of  his  affections. 
How  could  he  P  She  was  probably  unacquainted 
with  his  existence,  and  his  fondly  cherished  dreams 
seemed  very  probable  "  castles  in  the  air."  Jamie 
was  however  content  to  wait  until  his  star  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Hope  never  altogether  forsook 
him.  A  modest  appreciation  of  his  worth  kept 
him  from  despair,  and  he  confidently  trusted  bonnie 
May  Monorieff — for  he  had  learned  her  name  and 
address — would  one  day  "  smile  sweetly  on  him." 

Time  rolled  on ;  diligent  and  persevering  study 
ensured  success.  He  passed  bis  examinations 
creditably,  and  the  long  looked-for  day  drew  near 
which  was  to  add  new  honours  to  his  name,  and 
commence  a  new  era  in  his  life— when  be  should 
be  authorised  by  statute  to  cure-— or,  we  were 
going  to  say,  kill. 

With  a  beating  heart  Jamie  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive his  degree,  for  the  drudgery  of  years.  He 
looked  with  unfaltering  eye  across  the  great 
boundary  line  between  the  careless,  but  cloudless, 
past,  and  the  earnest  active  future. 

Wisely  counselled,  he  departed  "  with  a  heart 
for  any  fate,'1  determined  to  win  "  Dame  Fortune's 
fickle  smile,"  though  she  should  turn  her  wheel 
backwards.  "  He  would  labour  and  wait/'  "  The 
world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose." 

They  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,  and  May  Mon- 
orieff was  one  of  the  many.  His  heart  sent  his 
eye  to  the  distant  spot  where  she  sat  amongst 
the  motley  throng.  Her  smile  sent  sunshine  into 
his  heart — and  yet  it  might  not  be  for  him  she 
smiled.  It  must  be — so  long  he  had  loved  her,  so 
true  as  he  had  been.  She  must  know  it — though 
"  he  never  told  his  love." 


PART  XVH. 

COMING  HOME. 

Miss  Gjlahax  was  knitting  at  the  parlour  window. 

"  A  letter  frae  Doctor  Graham,  mistress,"  said 
Kirsty,  bustling  in  with  an  air  of  importance. 

Miss  Graham  threw  off  the  last  stitches  on  her 
wire  before  she  broke  the  seal. 

"  My  nephew  expects  to  take  his  degree  the 
day  after  to-morrow,"  observed  Miss  Graham. 

"  The  dootor  will  no  be  comin'  here  syne,"  in- 
terrogatively remarked  Kirsty. 

"James  will  probably  return  with  me,"  said 
her  mistress. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  mistress ;  you  suld  hae  gi'en 
me  warning,"  said  Kirsty,  getting  quite  flurried. 
"  The  curtains  are  off  the  spare  room  bed,  an'  the 
carpets  are  a*  up.  Its  no'  to  be  thooht  ae  single 
woman  can  be  ready  in  time." 

"The  spare  room  will  not  be  wanted,"  ob- 
served Miss  Graham. 

"  You're  no'  ettling  to  put  the  doctor  in  his  ain 
room,"  interrupted  Kirsty. 

Miss  Graham  had  no  other  intention. 

"  'Deed ;  youll  dae  nae  sich  things,  mem,*  said 
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Kirsty,  stoutly.  "  What  put  owre  Maister  James,, 
will  use  answer  Doctor  Graham— he  manna  think 
we  bae  lost  oar  manners." 

''Bleat  the  woman!  Wbtt  do  you,  meaj, 
Kirsty  f"  demanded  ber  mistress. 

"  Ye  roicht  ken  yoursel',  mem/'  retorted  Kirrty, 
" it  wad  pay  the  doctor  sma'  respect  tp  gie  bio) 
the  room  he  bad  wbeu  be  was  a  laddie." 

« I'm  sure  James  would  prefer  it,  Kirsty,"  said 
Miss  Graham. 

"On',  that  makes  nae  odds,  mistress,'?  said 
Kirsty;  "the  doctor*  bad  aye  queer  freaks  o'  bis 
ain,  though  they'll  be  a  wonderfu'  change  on  him 
noo.    Hech  I  wba'd  bae  thoobt  it  ?" 

"  Thought  what,  Kirsty  ?" 

"  Jist  that  me  an'  you  reel',  mem,  suld  lite  to 
see  the  day;  we  maun  mak'  the  spare  bed  doim  for 
Dootor  Graham." 

"  But  1  tell  you,  Kirsty,  my  nephew  will  be 
better  pleased  to  have  his  old  room  again." 

"  Na\  na',  mistress ;  I'm  no  sae  misleard  aa  to 
think  that,"  interrupted  Kirsty,  "  when  the  doetor 
was  a  bit  callent,  toddlin'  aboot,  be  bad  an  unco7 
fancy  for  the  scarlet  bedroom.  I  min'  aa  weel  as 
if  it  was  yesterday  him  saying  to  me,  *  Kirsty,' 
saya  he.  *  Weel,'  says  I.  '  Who's  room  is  this  P' 
said  be.  '  The  mistress  to  be  sure,'  says  I.  Says 
be,  '  I  like  this  room  better  than  mines,  Kirsty/ 
says  he ;  <  and  as  nobody  sleeps  in  it  I  will.'  '  But 
this  room' 8  for  strangers,  Maister  James,*  says  I. 
5  We|l9  am  I  not  a  stranger,  Kirsty  ?'  aays  be,  iu 
bis  pauky  way.  '  No  a'thegether  either,'  aays  I ; 
1  sin'  you  cam  hame,  Maister  James,  you've  stuck 
like  a  bur  to  the  place ;  but  some  day  you  may 
tak'  it  into  your  bead  to  travel,  and  when  you 
come  back  you'll  be  a  stranger  Like,  an'  may  be 
you'll  get  the  spare  room  syne.'  Maister  James 
thinks  a  wee  while,  and  then,  saya  he,  <  Kirsty, 
I'll  not  be  a  stranger  this  long  time,  but  I  will 
ask  Aunt  Graham  for  this  room.'  '  Says  I, 
*  'Deed,  my  man,  yon  may  save  yoursel'  the  fash, 
for  the  mistress  'ill  no  bear  tell  o'#t»  unless  yon 
dee,  and  then  its  like  much  you  wad  be  laid  out 
here.'  '  But  then  I  wouldn't  know,  Kirsty,'  sayt 
the  auld  farrant  laddie ;  '  I  would  rat  ber  bajp  the 
room  when  I  was  living.'  Says  J,  '  You  bae  we 
chance  o'ot  the  noo  ony  how,  Maister  Jams  $ ;  but 
when  you  grow  a  man,  an'  gang  awa'  foreign  gatej, 
if  you  come  hame  I'll  apeak  to  the  mistress  to 
let  you  hae  the  spare  room*' 

Her  mistress  insisted,  but  Kirsty  was  deter- 
mined, and  as  usual  she  made  good  her  point. 

"  It  will  be  e  fine  sicht,  mistress,"  resumed 
Kirsty,  "  the  Doctor  cheek  for  JQwl  wie  the.  learned 
men  o'  bis  day,  binne!'  as  clever  aa  ppy  dominis 
amaug  them." 

"Be  respectful,  Kirsty,' '  corrected  MisB  Gra- 
ham ;  "  the  gentlemen  of  whom  you  speak  bold  a 
high  position." 

<(  Though  they  were  stuck  on  the  top  of  the 
iron  steeple,  mem,  that  wad  us  binder  c  the  doctor* 
frae  being  as  muckle  tbpchj*  ov  an'  bis  kiuefolk  hae 
nee  reason  to  lichtly  biro,"  said  Kirsty. 


"  Kirsty,  you  would  pert—do  one  yon  wss 
getting  into  your  dotage,"  said  Miss  Graham. 

"  If  my  st oses  are  leavin'  me  nay  eioetf'a  sons 
impared,  X  hae  reason  for  thank fulness,"  sue* 
Kirsty ;  "  and  its  clear  to  ma,  mistress,  yoaTI  bae 
a  turn  o'  the  rheumitiz  sittin'  in  that  draught. 
The  wind  has  been  in  the  east  a*  day." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Kirsty,"  said  her  asis- 
trpss.  rifing. 

«  X  tbocbt  it  watd  OQmc  to  that  at  the  hind* 
end,"  said  Kirsty. 

Kirsty,  in  her  beat  gown  ftnpj  Cftp,  waited  the 
doctor's  arrival.  Kirsty  was  ng$  impulsive,  bat 
with  more  than  the  usual  tUepty  sic  hastened 
forward  to  welcome  "  *bc  doctor,1'  aniejng  »  guyed 
band  io  ber  homy  grasp,  era  it  was  proffered* 

f<  My  good  woman,  yoj|  are  inietefcen,?'  cead 
\\\§  qwner,  drawing  himself  up.  witb  dignity, 

"  Hqq's  a!  wie  fjb  Kinty,"  cried  a  hmtim 
yoice,  »nd  the  pqetw  «bpok  Kiaty  heartily  by 
both  bands. 

"When  Kirfty  returned  tp  the  kitchen  ber 
eyes  were  glistenjug.  «  The.  Doctor  ma§  Methief 
changed  fpr  a'  bil  great  learning ;  be  we  as 
modest  an'  as  kiud  s#  wbeu  be  gft'd  esja?  «  1st 
ca.ntie  oallant." 

"  After  tea  Miss  Preham  consulted  with  Kirsty 
on  tbe  propriety  of  giving  up  the  "  spore  room"  to 
ber  relative,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  having  been 
appoints*)  to  preach  in  the  pariah  church  foe  the 
period  of  his  probation,  had  consented  to  eeeosB- 
pany  them,  and  make  Blewbwen  bis  temporary 
borne. 

"  The  spare  bed's  made  ready  for  the  Doctor," 
said  Kinty>  decisively,  in  reply  to  Miss  Greifteevt 
proposition. 

"  Jame?  is  quile.  willing  to  occupy  his  old  room," 
pleaded  Mbp  Grajjam. 

<c  To  pJease  yon  lang  shanked  ooof  ?*! 

ff  Kirtty,  are  ypu  aware  Mr*  Shew  is  a  oiejgj- 
man  ?,f 

♦ ' That's  nee  reason  that  the  doctor  should  he 
put  shoot,  »ep»." 

f'  Mr.  Shaw  m**i  bate  tbe  spare  bed,  Kirsty.^ 

"  Weel,  mem,  you're  the  mistress  hen,  I  jcJense. 
{Hit  if  I'd  bae  tbooht  wed  wbann  I  wen  airing  the 
bplland  sheets,  an  mekin?  e'  thing  sweet  and  trig 
far  f  tbe  doctor,?  that  it  wss  for  yon  gtih-gnbhai 
hillie  a'  tbe  while,  I  wed  ne'er  Wn  si  the  fash,"1 


PAST  kvw. 

Mr.  Shaw,  nnoonscions  of  Jantaty's  prejndien, 
end  having  moreotef  a  most  exalted  opinion  of  am- 
self,  was  irm  in  the  belief  thai  he  had  favourably 
impressed  the  u  Blawlowsn^  household,  and  thai  s 
just  sense  of  inferiority  kept  Kirsty  moderately 
diffident  in  bis  presence.  Wishing  to  reassure 
her,  be  sesiuned  his  most  affable  smile  when  it 
was  necessary  to  address  her  mors  partaeukiiy, 
and  in  the  moat  condescending  manner  tried  to 
bring  his  expensive  iniolleet  w&bin  the  grsop  of 
ber  limited  capacity. 
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The  rev.  gentleman's  polished  manners  did  not, 
however,  impress  Kirsty.  She  did  not  appreciate 
"  the  airs  and  graces"  which  proclaimed  the  refine- 
ment and  high  breeding  of  the  young  divine,  and 
she  even  ventured  to  dispute  his  personal  attrac- 
tions, as  a  proof  of  her  stubborn  dogmatism. 

From  her  regard  to  "  the  family/'  Kirsty  was 
outwardly  respectful  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
had  he  not  unluckily  upon  one  occasion  disputed 
Kirsty's  correct  rendering  of  "  Effectual  Galling," 
she  would  have  overlooked  his  "conceit."  As 
Kirsty,  however,  prided  herself  upon  her  religious 
education,  she  resented  the  young  clergyman's 
interference.  Mr.  Shaw  took  considerable  pains 
to  convince  Kirsty  that  the  simple  changing  of  a 
proper  term,  or  the  substituting  of  one  word  for 
another,  often  perverted  the  true  moaning  and  led 
to  serious  differences  amongst  commentators,  and 
even  puxaled  divines. 

Kirsty  allowed  "it  micht  be  we;  divines  in 
some  respects  were  just  like  ither  folk,  an'  like 
eneuch  to  be  mista'en  whiles ;  but  she  could  nae 
see  what  odd's  that  made  ou  Effectual  Calling." 

"Indeed  it  is  not  my  good  woman,"  said  tbe 
young  clergyman.  "  I  assure  you  that  you  eutirely 
alter." 

"  Dinna  preach  to  me  young  man,"  interrupted 
Kirsty,  losing  all  patience.  "Free  grace  ne'er 
dum  foundered  me,  an  if  ye  canna  stamsch  it 
in  the  ordinar  way,  mak  it  to  your  ain  liking.  I 
was  intil  Effectual  Callin'  afore  yon  was  born,  an  I 
should  ken  it." 

"  I  must  give  in  to  the  old  school,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  "and  indeed  your  religious  know- 
ledge does  credit  to  your  early  instructors,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  Kirsty. 

'•My  early  instructor  was  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Carnegie,"  replied  Kirsty.  "The  'new  lichV 
shows  nae  sio  specimens  o'  manly  excellence  and 
Christian  perfection,**  added  Kirsty  pointedly. 

"Dr.  Carnegie  was  a  distinguished  divine," 
observed  Miss  Graham  apologetically. 

"He  was'ne  puffed  up  wi'  conceit,  mem," 
returned  Kirsty. 

•       PART  XIX. 
THE  GRANTS  D*  TBOJJBLB. 

Tub  brothers  were  well — a  year  or  two  hardly  told 
on  either.  Mr.  David  Grant,  perhaps,  depended 
more  upon  his  staff  than  formerly ;  but  Mr.  Grant, 
sen.*s  step  was  bale,  and  his  umbrella  served  all 
purposes. 

Mr.  David  Grant  had  dropped  in  to  spend  the 
evening  with  his  brother  and  nephew  (who  was 
out  as  a  matter  of  course),  but  Mr.  David  Grant 
was  not  much  disappointed. 

"Jamie's  vastly  improved,"  observed  Mr.  David 
Grant*  after  a  short  pause. 

"  In  what  respect,"  asked  Mr.  Grant,  sen., 
through  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  You  oan't  but  notice  it,"  returned  Mr.  David 
Grant. 

The  fatlier  puffed  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes. 


"  The  world's  a  good  deal  changed  since  we 
were  young,  David,"  he  remarked  at  length. 

"There  can -be  no  doubt  about  that,  replied 
Mr.  David  Grant. 

"I  suppose  young  men  possess  superior  advan- 
tages now-a-days,"  resumed  his  brother. 

*  That's  a  fact,  Joseph."  replied  Mr.  David 
Grant.  "  Why.  we  were  ninny's,  regular  green- 
horns compared  with  the  rising  generation ;  take 
your  son  as  an  example/' 

"Aye,  aye,  David,  you  ooubjn't  find  a  better 
illustration  of  these  fast  times,"  interrupted  Mr* 
Grant,  sen. ;  "  my  son  does  credit  to  the  age  be 
lives  in." 

"  Give  the  lad  a  fair  chanoe  and  he  will  surprise 
us  yet,"  said  his  brother, 

"  David,  when  we  were  in  our  school  days,  we 
had  the  worst  of  it.  You  only  once  took  a  prixo, 
and  I  never  even  got  that  length,  though  I  wss 
nearly  flayed  alive  to  bring  me  up  to  the  mark." 

Tbe  brothers  laughed  over  the  recollections  of 
sadder  days !  How  seldom  do  the  shadows  roll 
back  with  time,  how  few  cloudy  days  come  back  to 
us  in  sunshine. 

"  This  promising  young  man  will  want  a  start 
in  life,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  David  Grant. 

"  He  has  effrontery  for  anything,*'  replied  Mr. 
Grant,  sen. 

"  Quite  reasonable  that  Jamie  should  expect  us 
to  set  him  afloat." 

"I  never  encouraged  such  a  belief,  David," 
returned  Mr.  Grant,  sen. ;  "  let  him  feather  his 
own  nest." 

"  Why,  Joseph,  the  lad  is  trained  for  the  bar, 
you  would  not  bury  him  in  a  counting-house  ?" 
"  Hem ;  be  might  do  worse." 
"  Pooh,  nonsense,  he  must  stick  to  tbe  profes- 
sion he  has  chosen." 

"  What's  the  next  move  to  be  ?" 
"Jamie  must  return  to  the  metropolis,  to  be 
sure,  and  begin." 

"  Where  bis  father  left  off,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Grant,  sen.,  with  his  hearty  laugh.  "Nay,  nay, 
David,  they  that  would  rise  to  any  height  *  maun 
flee  laigh*  at  first." 

Mr.  Grant,  sen.,  was  called  suddenly  out  of  the 
room,  and  when  he  returned,  Mr.  David  Grant  waa 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a  "  detective."  Mr. 
Grant,  sen.,  bade  the  officer  be  seated. 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  gentlemen."  prefaced 
detective  MacBryne  (glanoiug  at  the  half  empty 
tumblers),  "but  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  law  is 
tbe  law,  and  it  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.** 
"Come  to  the  point,  man,"  cried  Mr,  Grant, 
sen. 

"I'd  be  verra  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
gentlemen,"  resumed  Mr*  MacBryne,  "but  as  a 
servant  of  the  law  I'm  not  accountable." 

"Make  no  apologies,"  interrupted  Mr.  David 
Grant,  "  we  are  quite  aware  you  are  not  a  free 
agent."  • 

Mr.  MacBryne  made  another  glance  at  the 
tumblers.    A  glass  of  brandy  restored  his  voice, 
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and  he  proceeded.  "  Geutlemen,  young  men  will 
be  young  men.  We  was  once  young  ourselves ; 
and  James  Grant  is'nt  the  first  the  iaw*s  laid  hold 

OIL 

M  What  offenoe  has  my  son  committed  P"  asked 
Mr.  Grant,  with  impatience. 

"  It's  an  unlnoky  business,  gentlemen/*  resumed 
Mr.  MacBryne ;  "  if  the  lassie  had  got  better,  it 
would  ne'er  have  been  heard  tell  o\  like  enough." 

The  brothers  glanced  at  each  other. 
Mr.  MacBryne  continued — "  The  case  stands 
thus :  Mr.  James  Grant  along  with  some  friends, 
gallopping  home  one  night,  ran  their  horses  in 
amang  some  bairns  playing  on  the  road,  for  a  bit 
spree,  yon  understand  gentlemen,  aud  nothing  to 
harm  them,  and  dootless  no  ill  would  have  come 
o'  it,  but  a  silly  thing  fell  into  a  fit  through  fright, 
and  it  appears  she  went  off  in  strong  con? ulsions, 
and  the  father  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  sheriff  of 
her  death,  which  result  is  that  I,  Duncan  Mac- 
Bryne hold  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  said  James 
Grant.  Bless  yon  gentlemen,  the  same  thing 
happens  every  day." 

"  O  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  David  Grant. 

"Such  a  thing  never  happened  before  in  my 
family,*'  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  It  will  never  be  known,  sir,"  oomforted  Mr. 
MacBryne,  "  and  bail  may  be  offered,  you  know. 
The  young  man  is  not  in  this  house  ?" 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  search  it,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Grant. 

"Perhaps  the  young  gentleman  will  be  home 
soon,"  said  Mr.  MacBryne,  addressing  Mr.  David. 

"  He  may  be  late  :  but  I  will  see  the  sheriff  and 
make  all  right,"  answered  the  solicitor. 

The  officer  coughed,  but  showed  no  disposition 
to  leave. 

"I  will  see  the  sheriff  on  my  way  home," 
repeated  Mr.  David  Grant. 

"It  will  be  all  right,  sir,"  returned  Mr. 
MaoBryne. 

"  That's  him,"  interposed  Mr.  Grant,  as  Jamie 
sauntered  in. 

"  You*U  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  your 
talent  sooner  than  we  anticipated,"  said  his  father. 

Jamie  glanced  at  the  officer,  who  was  not  un- 
known to  him. 

"  That  gentleman  holds  a  warrant  for  your  ap- 
prehension, sir,"  resumed  his  father. 

"  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  doing  my  duty, 
air,"  said  Mr.  MaoBryne. 

"  Its  some  mistake,"  said  Jamie. 

"That's  my  own  conviction,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  MacBryne,  but  in  the  meantime  Jamie  resigned 
himself  into  the  officer's  hands. 

"Merely  a  form, gentlemen,*'  said  Mr.  MacBryne 
rising,  but  (turning  to  Jamie),  *'  you  will  have  to 
go  with  me,  sir,  to  night." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objections,"  said  Jamie,  "  but 
its  confoundedly  awkward  too,  at  present." 

"It  is  confoundedly  disgraceful,  sir,"  thun- 
dered Mr.  Grant. 

There  was  no  relenting  look  as  father  and  son 


stood  face  to  face      Calm,  resolute,  m moved,  Mr. 
Grant  saw  his  only  son  taken  awaj  to  prison. 

The  sheriff  was  diuing  out  of  town,  and  Vn 
servant  informed  Mr.  David  Grant  that  he  via 
not  expected  home  until  the  next  daj. 

Mr.  Grant  barred  his  doors  himself,  and  with  i 
firm  step  walked  to  his  own  chamber.  As  be 
passed  his  son's  room  he  stopped,  stood  irresolate 
for  a  moment,  then  entered.  He  did  not  expert 
to  find  the  lad  there,  yet  his  eye  searched  anxious!; 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  and  he  flung  himsetf 
into  his  empty  chair  with  a  feeling  of  desolation 
as  though  death  had  bereaved  him.  Mr.  Gnat 
was  a  proud  man,  and  he  protested  he  would  rather 
have  mourned  his  son's  early  death  than  witnessed 
his  disgrace.  If  he  came  back  now  he  would  fisd 
his  father's  doors  barred  against  him.  From  hence- 
forth Mr.  Grant  had  no  son.  He  turned  the  Terr 
of  his  son's  room  door,  and  laying  it  under  ah 
pillow,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  composed 
himself  to  sleep. 

He  awoke,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  called 
upon  the  bright-eyed  boy  that  had  Jain  ia  his 
bosom  and  prattled  on  his  knee.  But  none  should 
witness  his  weakness,  though  bis  surcharged  heart 
might  burst  in  the  struggle  to  keep  down  the 
"climbing  sorrow.**  The  poor  father  tried  to 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  those  who  were  not  de- 
ceived, though  he  spurned  their  sympathy,  aad 
rejected  the  comfort  his  heart  was  breaking  for 
but  he  dissembled  well. 


PART  XX. 

THE  TRIAL. 

It  was,  as  Mr.  MacBryne  remarked,  an  ugly  busi- 
ness.     Medical   opinion  favoured    the   belief  that 
the  girl's  death  resulted  from  fright,  and  the  case 
went  to  trial.  Grant  undertook  his  own  cause.  Evi- 
dence for  the  crown  proved   that  the  deceased 
came  by  her  death  through  the  effects  of  fright. 
The  surgeon  who  visited  the  deceased,  and  also 
those  who  were  present  at  the  post  mortem  exami- 
nation,  concurred   in   that   opinion.     The  court 
breathlessly  awaited  the  exculpatory  evidence  more 
anxiously  that  the  witnesses  were   medical  met ; 
and  of  course  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  youag 
physician,  who  was  next  placed  in  the  witness  box. 
His  youth  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  those  wbe 
had  listened   to  the  mature  deliberations  of  hia 
seniors;  but  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across 
the  prisoner's  countenance  when  Dr.  Graham  pre- 
pared to  give  hia  testimony,  to  the   folrowng 
effect.     That  having  made  careful  investigation  of 
the  case  he  was  of  opinion  that   death  resaJtet 
from  effusion  on  the  brain  consequent  upon  searJe- 
Una.     Dr.  Petrie  corroborated  Dr.  Graham's  testi- 
mony, and  at  the  prisoner's  request  the  pareaU 
of  the  deceased  girl  were  recalled,  who  admitted 
that  the  child  had  been  recently  suffering  boa 
rush  fever,  but  was  quite  recovered  when  she  aet 
the  fatal  mishap.     She  was  out  of  doors  for  the 
first  time  since  her  illness  on  that  unfortunate  day. 
The  surgeons  were  recalled.  They  said  that  < 
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on  ibe  brain  in  scarlatina  at  one  stage  might  be 
brought  on  by  incautious  exposure  to  oold,  or  it 
night  produce  convulsions.  Death  in  the  manner 
described  frequently  took  place  from  exposure. 
Tbe  case  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  it  hardly 
needed  the  prisoner's  eloquent  appeal  to  decide 
public  opinion  in  his  favour.  The  fact  that  none 
of  tbe  deceased's  companions  had  suffered  from  the 
fright,  which  was  supposed  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
this  solitary  instance,  was  in  his  favour ;  and  a  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  guilty"  was  returned,  and  received 
with  unmistakable  satisfaction  by  the  court. 

Grant's  friends  crowded  round  him  (o  offer 
their  congratulations.  Graham  was  first  to  grasp 
his  hand.  He  reprehended  the  offence,  but  on  his 
conscience  be  believed  Grant  innocent  of  culpable 
homicide.  The  father's  joy  was  ill  concealed  ;  he 
affected  to  be  won  over  by  his  daughter's  entreaties 
but  with  all  his  faults  the  lad  was  dear  in  bis  sight. 
Jamie  bad  sinned,  but  he  came  back  repentant ; 
and  the  father's  heart  went  out  to  meet  him  when 
he  was  yet  afar  off. 


PART  XXL 

DEATH. 

••  Well,  sir,  since  you  have  escaped  the  gallows* 
what  extreme  do  you  purpose  running  into  next  P'* 

"The  future  shall  retrieve  the  past." 

"With  all  my  heart,  and  it  had  need.  Tour 
folly,  sir,  has  nigh  cracked  your  old  father's 
heart." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  P"  # 

M  Act  well  jour  part,  trust  God,  and  do  the 
right." 

" '  Act  well  your  part— there  the  honour  lies.' 
I  shall  try  to  bear  that  in  mind,  sir.  Give  me 
time  and  I  shall  win  back  your  forfeited  esteem." 

"  Granted.  I  shall  sum  up  my  threescore  years 
and  ten  bravely,  unless  my  children  bring  down 
their  father's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Lad,  I  feel  as  young  to-day  as  I  felt  twevty  years 
ago,  when  I  threw  yon  above  my  head  to  catch  the 
blossom  of  tbe  old  cherry  tree  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  Ah,  you've  lost  grace  since  then,  hoy. 
The  merriest  little  fellow  that  ever  invented  mis- 
chief for  his  own  amusement  only.  I  mind  his 
mother's  terror  when  the  young  rogue  leapt  from 
roy  arms  and  swung  himself  among  the  yielding 
branches.  1  think  1  see  him  now,  standing  high 
up  yonder  in  tbe  auld  cherry  tree,  his  bonnie  face 
all  a-glow,  pelting  us  with  tbe  blossoms  that  had 
ta'en  his  young  e'e." 

A  tear  stood  in  the  young  man's  eye  as  he 
gased  upon  the  fond  old  father.  Tbe  sunshiue 
was  playing  amongst  his  silvered  locks — the  morn- 
ing breeze  had  freshened  his  cheek,  and  the  clear 
cold  gray  eye  was  sparkling  with  the  remembrance 
of  days  gone  by.  lie  was  a  father  to  be  proud 
of.  He  carried  his  head  erect ;  and  with  unblush- 
ing brow  he  looked  tbe  whole  world  in  the  face ; 
for  "he  owed  not  any  man.*'  A  well-spent 
youth  made  the  evening  of  bis  days  serene.  He 
was  hale  and  hearty  yet ;  a  strict  man  of  business 


— conducting  his  own  affairs  with  mature  judg- 
ment, none  impaired,  aud  still  taking  an  active 
part  in  those  public  duties  which  he  bad  long  and 
faithfully  discharged.  The  young  man  rowed 
within  himself  to  be  yet  more  worthy  of  such 
a  father. 

"  To  business  now,  lad,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  putting 
away  the  reminiscence  of  old  times,  and  resuming 
his  keen  shrewd  business  manner.  "I  wanted 
your  opinion  of  this  wool — your  eyes  are  younger 
than  mine." 

His  sou  stepped  nearer  the  light  to  examine  it 
more  closely. 

"  I  think  it  perfect,  sir,"  said  he. 

Mr.  Grant  took  the  wool  from  his  son's  band, 
and  again  narrowly  inspected  it.  "But,"  added 
hastily,  "  give  me  your  arm,  lad." 

"  His  son  tamed  quickly ;  bat  ere  he  reached 
his  father's  side  he  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  floor. 
Calling  loudly  for  assistance,  the  young  man  raised 
the  prostrate  form,  and  supposing  his  father  had 
fainted  from  the  heat,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
him.  No  signs  of  returning  consciousness  re- 
warded his  efforts — no  fluttering  sigh  escaped  the 
sealed  lips.  A  dark  shadow  shot  athwart  the  sun- 
shine aud  rested  on  the  beaming  countenance.  It 
chased  the  warm  blood  from  the  cheek ;  it  chilled 
the  beating  heart,  and  stopped  the  life  pulses, 
leaping  up  full  and  strong.  "  More  help !  more 
help  P  Ere  it  came  the  father  lay  dead  in  his 
son's  arms. 


PART  XXIL 

CHOOSING  A  CITY. 

It  was  Miss  Graham's  wish  that  her  nephew  should 
commence  practice  in  their  own  borough ;  but  as 
Jamie  aspired  to  a  wider  field  of  action,  she  did 
not  oppose  his  plans.  The  young  physician  urged 
his  aunt  to  remove  her  habitation  and  to  share  bis 
rising  fortunes  in  the  distant  city  of  his  adoption, 
but  Miss  Graham  thought  that  neither  herself  nor 
Kirsty  had  any  inclination  to  make  a  ohange. 
Jamie  therefore  departed  alone  "  to  iry  the  world," 
full  of  hope  and  a  high  aim. 

"Though  to  be  rich  wm  not  hit  with, 
Yet  to  be  great  tu  charming." 

Hoping  for  advancement  from  his  own  abilities, 
and  patient  industry,  Jamie  dauntlessly  set  himself 
down  in  a  strange  city  where  he  was  utterly  un- 
known, and  could  not  name  a  friend.  He  bad  in 
bis  portmanteau  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but  he  resolved  to  make  no  use 
of  it  unless  compelled  by  neoessity. 

Dr.  Graham  found  a  home  with  a  genteel  widow, 
who  merely  to  enliven  her  solitude  gave  up  her 
front  parlour  to  a  single  gentleman  fur  a  slight 
pecuniary  remuneration.  As  Dr.  Graham  was 
professional,  she  allowed  a  brass  plate,  with  Dr. 
Graham  in  large  letters,  to  be  placed  prominently 
on  tbe  street  door,  and  also  permitted  (at  Dr. 
Graham's  expense)  wire  work  screens  in  the  front 
parlour  windows,  baying  bis  name  curiously 
wrought  in  gilt  letters  thereon. 

2  B 
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Having  completed  sift  arrangements  with  business 
like  promptitude,  he  Was  ready  to  go  where  duty 
called  without  respect  to  circumstances  or  class. 
It  was  encouraging,  nevertheless,  that  Dr.  Graham's 
first  patient  was  a  man  of  means,  and  that  be 
testified  his  appreciation  of  the  young  physician's 
service  in  a  liberal  manner. 

Miss  Graham  was  of  course  made  acquainted 
with  her  nephew's  start,  and  Kirsty,  who  was  in 
her  mistress's  confidence,  "  reckoned  the  doctor 
wad  ride  in  bis  am  coach  yet."  And  in  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  *  foretold  he  would  attain  to  still 
greater  honours.  The  sun  must  ever  shine  on 
Jamie's  efforts  Kirsty  thought,  though  Miss  Graham 
counted  on  $om  rainy  days*  The  young  physician 
did  not  despond,  though  his  services  were  not 
eagerly  demanded,  nor  indeed  mach  sought  after 
for  a  time.  It  was  the  healthy  season,  and  no 
prevailing  epidemic  called  the  "  profession"  into 
unusual  requisition.  Indeed  the  health  of  the 
city  was  unprecedented,  it  appeared — days  and 
weeks  passed  and  Dr.  Graham's  skill  was  not 
wanted  to  relieve  suffering  humanity.  The  gusty 
blast  of  disappointment  blew  hard  against  the 
flickering  lamp  of  hope,  but  faith  folded  her  white 
wings  around  it,  and  kept  it  alive. 


PART  XXIIL 

THE  BMIOBANT8. 

On  his  return  home  one  night,  Dr.  Graham  found 
two  old  friends  waiting  his  arrival. 

"  My  boy,  it's  welcome  you  are,*  cried  O'Brien, 
seizing  Graham  by  both  hauds ;  "  bad  luck  to  you 
though  for  an  unmannerly  dog,  to  keep  your  friends 
waiting  two  blessed  hours." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  could  I  dream  of  Edwards 
and  yourself  being  bereP"  interrupted  Graham, 
••bad  I  known— " 

"  Yon  would  have  flown,  only  your  wings  are  to 
be  manufactured  yet." 

"  When  am  I  to  hare  a  word  ?"  asked  Edwards. 

"Well,  Dick,  you  won't  know  the  sound  of  your 
voice  next,"  said  O'Brien.  "And  as  we  three 
maybe  won't  meet  again  until  life's  burly  burly's 
done,  it  will  be  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  you  to 
have  the  last  word  as  usual." 

"Pen  honour,  Graham,  you  look  fagged  to 
death,"  said  Edwards. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  heat,  or  the  cold,  or  anything  you 
please,  save  physical  exertion,"  said  Graham 
laughing ;  "  plainly  the  profession  is  at  a  discount 
at  present :  the  city  is  in  excellent  health." 

"  Bad  luck  to  it,  its  the  same  everywhere,  my 
boy,"  interposed  O'Brien.  "I  begin  to  think 
that  neither  doctors  nor  lawyers  will  be  wanted 
soon." 

"  This  time  last  year  we  had  hard  times  of  it/' 
said  Edwards,  "all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward." 

"  You're  experience  gained  thereby  is  likely  to 
prove  useful,  however/'  said  Graham. 

"  There's  O'Brien  looking  for  a  compliment," 
added  Edwards.  "  Are  you  aware  that  our  learned 
friend  has  been  entrusted  with  the  governorship  of 


an  Indian  province,  and  is  thus  far  on  his  journey 
to  that  luxurious  climate." 

"  Indeed  it  seems  you're  all  intent  upon  for- 
saking mother  country.  I  won't  sanction  sues 
proceedings :  there's  Grant  off  to  South  America, 
Daly  half  a  mind  to  emigrate,  and  soon  I'll  be  lef: 
alone  the  sole  survivor  of  the  daya  that  hare  beta." 

"  Make  one  of  us,"  suggested  Edwards. 

"  I  have  hung  out  my  sign  board  already,  ss 
you  may  see,' '  answered  Graham,  "  and  there's  i 
proverb  of  a  rolling  stone." 

"  May  the  moss  gather  fast  wherever  jou  roU," 
said  Edwards. 

"  And  Mother  Gary's  chickens  go  to  roost  whes 
the  '  Dauntless'  sets  her  sails,"  said  Graham. 
"  O'Brien,  old  fellow,  your  prospects  are  flatter- 
ing to  your  friends." 

"And  particularly  enlivening,"  said  O'Brier. 
"An  island  all  to  myself,  with  a  tribe  of  wiki 
Indiana  to  keep  me  company,  and  not  a  blessrc 
Christian  to  speak  to." 

"  You'll  soon  get  acclimatised,"  comforted 
Edwards. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  an  ignorant  heathen  like 
yourself,  that  would  be  after  losiog  siglrt  of  mr 
morals  and  native  dignity  entirely,  to  keep  then: 
dirty  savages  in  countenance,"  returned  O'Brien 
indignantly. 

"  O'Brien,  you'll  have  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head  when  you  make  your  new  acquaintances,** 
said  Edwards. 

JFont  I  apeak  my  mind  wherever  I  go,"  return*! 
the  prospective  governor,  "and  I'd  be  glad  to 
know  who  would  dispute  the  privilege  of  a  free 
born  Irishman." 

"No  doubt  O'Brien  will  govern  wisely,"  eai-1 
Graham,  "  and  go  with  all  his  friends  best  wishes/ 

"  Och,  is'nt  it  hard  to  leave  such  a  polite  nation 
and  one's  country  too,  that  every  body  has  reasoa 
to  be  proud  of,  to  cultivate  civilisation  and  pood 
manners  among  heathen  savages,"  groaned  0\B<ier. 

"  Ob,  you'll  have  a  wide  field  to  exercise  yoar 
philanthropy  in,"  returned  Edwards. 

"Philanthropy  is    stupid,  and    Ned  O'Brw 
is'nt  the  boy  to  set  himself  up  as  being  beta 
than  he  looks.     I  don't  profess  to 
Be  an  angel  here  below, 
and  all  the  savage  tribes  under  the  sun  woukft: 
tempt  me  out  of  ould  Ireland 

If  I  had  on  the  dear  bat  fire  hundred  a  year. 

"  You  don't  deserve  your  mercies,"  interrupt^ 
Edwards.  "  Here  am  I  fated  no  doubt  to  feed  lit 
fishes  some  day,  whilst  you  will  be  carousing  h*c 
and  early  like  a  king,  worshipped  by  yoor  cinniW 
subjects." 

"  If  I  don't  take  their  appetite's  fancy,"  put  h 
the  king;  "but  it  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  be 
made  a  meal  of  after  all !  Ochone !  fot  the  swre; 
groves  of  Blarney ! 

'Tis  there*t  the  daisy  and  the  tweet  carnation, 
The  blooming  pink  and  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  daffadowndilly,  likewise  the  lily. 
All  Hewers  that  scent  the  sweet  fragrant  afr. 
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'*  You  wouldn't  compare  such  a  place  with  the 
Cdens  of  the  east  P"  said  Edwards. 
O'Brien  continued  without  taking  any  notice. 

'Tis  there  the  lover  may  see  the  dove,  or 
The  gentle  flower  in  the  afternoon  ; 
And  if  a  lady  would  be  so  engaging 
4a  to  walk— 

le  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked  seriously  itt.tbe 
ire. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dfe«m,,# 
epeated  Edwards  in  a  stage  whisper. 

O'Brien  looked  up.  "Isn't  it  odd  I  never 
bought  of  the  females,"  said  he. 

"  What  females  ?"  asked  Graham  and  Edwards, 
n  chorus. 

"The  Indian  females  to  be  sure,"  answered 
)'Brien.  I  never  saw  one  myself,  but  I  hope 
hey' re  good-looking,  that's  all." 

"  Your  happiness  will  not  be  oomplete  without 
i  squaw  in  your  wigwam,"  said  Edwards. 

"Botheration,"  interrupted  O'Brien,  *lfm 
hinking  the  climate  won't  suit  me  at  all." 

"  I  thought  you*  life  was  insured,"  observed 
Edwards. 

■"  That's  small  consolation  if  I  must  marry  an 
uncivilized  female,"  returned  O'Brien. 

'  The  friends  found  it  Impossible  to  maintain  their 
gravity.  It  was  a  night  long  remembered;  old 
times  were  dwelt  upon  with  lingering  fondness,  and 
the  friendship  formed  in  "life's  gay  morn"  Was 
sworn  into  eternal  constancy  ere  the  long  farewell 
was  taken.  Their  roads  lay  far  apart— would  they 
ever  meet  again,  each  wondered,  as  they  clasped 
hands  and  parted. 

"  In  your  orisons  be  your  absent  friends  remem- 
bered, and  mind  •  all  ihem  that  are  upon  the  sea,' " 
said  Edwards,  shaking  hands  for  the  last  time. 

O'Brien  lingered. 

"  Love  of  country  will  send  you  back  to  tts 
O'Brien**  said  Graham,  "  it's  Erin-go-Bragh  with 
you,  all  the  world  over/' 

Clasping  Graham's  hand,  the  young  Irishman 
repeated, — 

"  Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion, 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ; 

And  th?  harp-strikitf  bards  ting  aloud  with  tooth*!, 
Rrlo,  ma  Towracen  I — Erin  Go  Braghl" 

There  was  a  mournful  cadence  in  his  voiot  j  H 
saddened  Graham,  bat  he  rallied  O'Brien  on  his 
new  tein  of  sentiment.  "  You  are  a  true  patriot, 
O'Brien,"  Mid  be,  amiling.  The  young  Irishman's 
eyes  sparkled,*— 

"Be  tbe  powers  you're  near  th#  truth  there, 
GiUe-mft-cbm,"  said  he,  with  his  clear,  ringing 
voice,— 

"I  bear  no  hate  against  Hting  fhiftg, 
Bat  I  Jote  my  conntry  above  my  king* 
Now,  Father  1  bleat  mm,  and  lat  me  go 
To  die,  if  God  has  ordained  it  so." 

A  last  look,  a  warm  pressure  of  the  baud,  and, 
buoyant  with  youth  and  hope,  these  three  parted, 
"  ne'er  to  meet  again.*' 


PART  XXIV. 

THE  MONETARY  CRISIS. 

Miss  Graham  sat  staring  abstractedly  at  a  framed 
piece  of  needlework  hanging  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  her  hands  folded  listlessly  upon  her  lap* 
Kirsty  rattled  the  teacups,  but  kef  mistress 
seemed  Unconscious  of  her  presence.  An  open 
letter  lay  ou  the  floor.  Kirsty  lifted  it,  and  lay- 
ing it  beside  Miss  Graham's  plate,  left  the  room. 
Au  hour  later,  thinking  the  fire  might  be  low*  Kir- 
sty softly  opened  the  parlour  door,  ajid  popped  in 
her  head. 

"  Gome  in  and  sit  down,  Kirsty,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, "  I  have  go*  ill  news  to-day," 

Kirsty  poked  the  fire  into  a  cheerful  glow,  and 
seated  herself  opposite  her  mistress. 

"This  letter,  Kirsty,  informs  me  that  the 
bank  in  which  all  my  little  means  was  invested  has 
stopped. 

"  Is  that  a',  mem,"  said  Kirsty  looking  relieved. 

"  I  think  it  enough,  Kirsty,"  answered"her  mis- 
tress ;  "  why,  woman,  I  tell  you  all  I  have  to  live 
upon  is  nearly  lost/' 

"  Weel,  mem,  you  ha'e  yoursel'  to  blame,"  was 
the  comfortable  rejoinder. 

"  How  ean  you  say  so,  you  «ruel  woman,"  sob- 
bed Miss  Graham. 

You  wadna'  be  advised,  mistress,"  remon- 
strated Kirsty,  "  I  ken  fine  it  was  just  the  muckle 
interest  that  gaed  about  youf  heart ;  you  gripped1 
at  it,  au'  when  '  the  doctor '  ventured  to  caution 
you,  a  year  syne,  to  look  weel  to  your  ain  interest, 
you  thanked  him  wie  a  look  that  wad  hae  withered 
nettles." 

"  It  will  afford  you  consolation  to  know  that  I 
am  ruined,  then,"  interrupted  Muss  Graham. 

"  It  gies  me  mair  pleeshur  to  ken  I'm  no  sic 
m  fule  as  I  look,  mistress,"  returned  Kirsty.  "  If 
I  had  been  like  Some  folk,  I  wadna  haJ  aught  to 
rub  on  wi'  for  anither  day." 

Mite  Graham  received  ibis  intimation  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Sighing  will  no  bring  battk  your  siller,  mem, 
said  Kirstyi  , 

"  No  one  could  have  anticipated  this  calamity, 
Kirsty ;  the  bank  has  been  so  long  established,  and 
always  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  too." 

"  Appearances  ale  deceitful,  you  see,  mistress," 
interrupted  Kirsty,  "  tho'  I  ne'er  had  ony  conoeit 
6'  them  banks,  for  a'  their  gutdly  looks." 

"  Banks  are  as  substantial  as  they  look,  generally, 
Kirsty." 

"'Deed,  mem,  it's  »y  belief  the  maist  o'  them 
are  founded  on  sand;  au'  for  that  reason  I've  aye 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  whaun  I  had  a 
pound  in  my  pocket/' 

"  You  might  have  made  a  profitable  investment, 
Kirsty,  although  I  have  been  unfortunate. 

"  Ow,  maybe  I  micht,  mem,  but  its  a'  a  lottery, 
in  my  opinion ;  an'  am  I  no*  better  tbe  nicht  wi' 
naething  per  cent,  an'  my  kist,  than  you  wie  your 
saw  mickle  per  cent.  a»'  yemr  siller  clean  awa." 

"  It'e  f  cry  hard  indeed,"  said  Miss  Graham. 

2  R  2 
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"  Aii*  I'm  jalouMii'  the  doctor  will  fin*  the  frost 
o*  ibis  misfortune  as  wcel,"  remarked  Kirsty. 

"James  has  great  oonfidence  in  his  profession, 
bat  I  did  not  expect  be  would  have  to  struggle  un- 
assisted at  the  beginning." 

"The  doctor  wad  be  sair  fashed  to  think  you 
vexed  yourael'  about  him,  mem/*  put  in  Kirsty 
advisedly. 

"  It's  a  dreary  prospect,  Kirsty,— old  age,  and 
poverty." 

"  'Deed  itfs  no'  very  encouraging,  mem,  but  it 
mioht  be  waur." 

"Hardly,"  but,  Kirsty,  we  bate  grown  old  to- 
gether, and  I  did  not  think  we  would  ha? e  to  part 
in  the  evening  of  our  days;  it  is  this  thought 
chiefly  that  distresses  me." 

"It's  no*  what  was  to  be  expected,  mem." 

M I  am  afraid  it  can't  be  helped.  I  will  have 
barely  left  what  will  support  myself." 

"  Aweel,  mem,  you  ken  best  yoursel'." 

"  It's  a  great  trial,  and  I  will  be  very  lonely. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  mem." 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  your  savings  will  keep  you 
without  having  to  seek  a  new  mistress,  Kirsty," 
said  Miss  Graham,  after  a  pause. 

"  Aye,  mem ;  I'm  o'er  auld  to  begin  the  warld 
again,  like  yourselV'  replied  Kirsty. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  back  to  your  native  vil- 
lage," said  Miss  Graham." 

"  I'm  no'  aware  o'  any  particular  call  I  ha'e  to 
shift  my  camp  eastward?,  mistress,"  replied  Kir- 
sty ,*  ae  place  is  as  guid  as  anither  to  me — a  lane 
orphan  these  foity  years." 

"  I  thought  you  might  think  it  dull  living  alone," 
observed  her  mistress. 

"  So  I  wad,  mem,  being  o'  a  sociable  turn.  I 
ha'e  nae  fancy  for  single  blessedness ; — I've  better 
prospects,  if  I  like."  Miss  Graham  almost  forgot 
her  own  altered  fortunes  in  the  surprise  she 
received. 

"  Tou  never  encouraged  followers  when  you  were 
young,  Kirsty,"  said  Miss  Graham. 

"  I'm  no  owre  auld  to  ha'e  a  wed-wisher  yet, 
if  I  ha'e  a  mind,  mem,"  answered  Kirsty. 

"I  can  hardly  think  it  possible,  Kirsty,"  said 
ber  mistress. 

Kirsty  gave  her  bead  a  toss. 

"I  ne'er  fand  it  impossible,  mem;  you  ken 
brawly  baith  me  an'  yoursel'  micbt  ha'e  been 
cleekit  in  wedlock  lang  syne,  if  we  had  wanted." 

"Well  Kirsty,  I  hope  you  will  make  a  discreet 
choice  in  the  end." 

'•They  say  there's  nae  fules  like  auld  fules, 
mem,"  returned  Kirsty ;  "  but  to  drop  hyperbolicks 
—as  Dr.  Carnegie  used  to  say,  an'  to  use  less 
confounding  language — the  place  I'm  in  answers 
me,  an'  its  no  worth  my  while  to  mak  a  change 
for  better  or  worse." 

"  But,  Kirsty,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know 
at  once  that  my  circumstances  will  no  longer 
afford — 

"  Hout,  mistress,  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa' ; 
siller  ne'er  cam'  atween  me  an'  you ;— but  just  to 


preserve  the  auld  f«otin*,  mem,  maybe — sceiftg 
you*  11  no  be  fashed  wf  care  o*  your  ain  siller  bm 
— ye  would,  in  token  o'  approval  for  lang  services 
faithfully  rendered,  obleege  me  by  keepia'  Use  key 
o*  my  granny's  cash-box,  which  has  been  sake 
syne  her  departure,  an*  for  the  fash  I  will  teaser 
the  ordinar*  rate  o'  bank  interest  in  hard  mark." 
Oh  Kirsty,  I  cannot  take  advantage — " 
"  It's  the  first  favour  I  e'er  asked  of  you,  mis- 
tress, an'  you'll  no'  say  nay  till an',  as  Foil 

leevin  woman,  there's  that  thief  8am md,  the  ear, 
raiking  amang  the  dishes — " 

Miss  Graham  would  have  remonstrated  bat  Kir- 
sty was  gone. 


PART  XXV. 

PATIENCE  AMD  A  PATTKNT. 

There  was  no  brightening  of  the  cloud  in  the  long, 
joyless  winter  day ;  the  morning  that  rose  so  dear 
and  hopeful,  had  soon  overcast,  and  its  fair  pros- 
pects faded  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

The  young  physician  manfully  straggled,  sad 
hoped  and  waited ;  but  his  heart, — 

M  Hit  heart  vm  tick  with  longing— 
Loogiag  for  the  May ! 

Not  content  with  his  present  attainments,  he  de- 
voted every  nomeut  of  his  time  to  study  and  ob- 
servation, sifting  old  established  theories  and  witfe 
all  the  ardour  of  a  student  of  science,  revoliiag 
new  system?,  and  speculating  on  their  results,  when 
others  slept  their  cares  into  forgetful  ness,  well  as- 
sured that  any  chance  that  yet  remained  of  ani- 
mate success  iu  his  profession,  rested  upon  ik 
strength  of  his  professional  abilities  alone.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  his  stout  heart  failed  him  at  tiaes, 
and  in  momeuts  of  utter  despondency  he  thongst 
life  a  galling  load !  Who  would  share  bis  advene 
fate?  He  dared  not  now  dream  of  one  whost 
brighter  lot  he  had  hoped  to  mingle  with  his  owe. 
He  dared  not  claim  May  Moocrieff — he  was  set 
heartless.  8he  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  devotioa, 
and  it  would  have  vexed  her  sadly  to  have  known 
that  a  true  heart  was  wearing  itself  awaj  in  hope- 
less despair  for  her  sake. 

He  now  knew  what  it  was  to  grapple  wit* 
poverty,  and  to  sustain  the  appearance,  witaoat 
the  possession  of  means.  This  was  the  bitterest 
drop  in  his  cup  of  misery ;  his  soul  loathed  dseep* 
tion,  and  his  whole  being  revolted  against  the  de- 
ceit he  was  compelled  to  practise,  to  elude  tk 
bare  suspicion  of  his  ill-fortune  and  failure.  The 
intelligence  of  Miss  Graham's  loss  rrenhod  kin 
when  his  misery  seemed  complete,  and  she  oosJd 
no  longer  be  deceived ;  but  be  straggled  to  sus- 
tain his  position  with  strangers,  and  believed  at 
had  succeeded  with  his  plausibility.  Had  he  sees 
the  smile  on  Bessie's  face  as,  day  after  dsy,  a 
answer  to  Missis's  compliments,  and  what  woaU 
Dr.  Graham  like  for  dinner,  she  received  the  IB- 
varying  answer,  "Dining  out,"  the  poor  yeas; 
physician  would  have  passed  out  with  a  less  eosi- 
dent  air  on  his  weary  round  of  daily  exercise. 

A  woman  hurrying  along  one  day,  east  her  era 
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upon  the  shining  brass  plate.  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  name,  passed  on,  but  in  a  short  time 
again  returned,  and  stooping  down  read  the  name 
oTer  thoughtfully.  It  was  a  cold  bleak  daj,  and 
a  piercing  easterly  wind  dro?e  pedestrians  home- 
wards as  quickly  as  their  business  would  allow  ; 
but  the  woman,  though  frail  looking  and  ill -clad, 
lingered  near  the  door  on  which  Dr.  Graham  shone 
in  large  in? iting  letters.  In  the  du*k  she  ven- 
tured to  seek  admittance.  Dr.  Graham,  she  was 
informed,  happened  to  be  at  home.  In  the  uncer- 
tain light  he  did  not  recognise  his  visitor ;  but  he 
begged  her  to  be  seated,  and  rung  for  lights  with 
cheerful  alacrity.  His  services  were  wanted  at 
last.  The  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  the  light  in  his 
heart  sunk  low.     The  woman's  errand  was  told. 

"  Do  not  refnse  to  come,0  she  pleaded,  "  else 
my  little  child  will  die." 

The  woman  was  poor — miserably  poor.  Any- 
body could  see  that  at  a  glance,  How  had  she 
wandered  into  such  a  genteel  locality,  Bessie,  who 
brought  the  lights,  wondered  ?  Dr.  Graham  was 
not  mercenary,  but  it  filled  him  with  dismay.  He 
was  as  tenderly  alive  to  the  claims  of  distress  now 
as  ever,  but  poverty's  griping  grasp  wakes  sym- 
pathy for  self. 

The  young  physician  was  contemplating  his 
falling  prospects  when  his  poor  visitor  was  an- 
nounced. The  distressed  mother  had  been  already 
denied  by  one  person,  and  Dr.  Graham  went  with 
her.  A  "  strike"  amongst  the  trade  had  thrown 
the  hoabond  out  of  work,  and  his  wife's  recent 
illness  had  swallowed  up  their  means. 

A  powerful  looking  man  sat  cowering  by  the 
bare  hearthstone.  His  face  rested  on  his  brawuy 
arm ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  oast  a  look  of 
mournful  tenderness  upon  a  year  old  infant  that 
lay  gasping  on  a  woman's  knee.  When  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  the  young  physician  entered,  be 
started  from  his  abject  posture,  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  child  was  suffering 
from  croup,  and  instant  and  active  measures  only 
could  save  life.  Death  was  posting  on  in  every 
hard  drawn  breath.  The  poor  man's  babe  was  as 
precious  in  Dr.  Graham's  sight  as  the  millionaire's 
heir.  He  saw  the  danger,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
skill.  The  alarming  symptoms  abated — the  little 
sufferer  was  relieved,  and  in  the  triumph  of  suc- 
cess the  young  physician  had  his  reward.  The 
poor  mother  thanked  him  with  tears,  and  the 
father  held  out  his  brown  horny  hand  to  him 
in  token  of  his  heart-felt  gratitude.  The  honest 
fellow  tried  to  speak  his  thanks,  but  bis  voice 
— gruff  by  nature — was  too  husky  to  be  trusted, 
and  it  died  in  a  kiss  upon  the  waxen  cheek  of  his 
sleeping  boy. 

The  poor  thereafter  thankfully  accepted  his  ser- 
vices, cheerfully  and  gratuitously  Riven,  when  his 
skill  could  arrest  disease  or  save  life ;  but  for  tlie 
rich  be  had  long  "  to  labour  and  to  wait.'* 


PART  XXVL 

A  NKW  FRIEND. 

Del  Graham  was  daily  growing  poorer,  and  he 
saw  with  dismay  the  melting  of  his  means.  The 
neglected  letter  of  introduction  came  into  his 
mind,  and  was,  along  with  Dr.  Graham's  card, 
forwarded  to  Adam  Steel,  Esq.  Two  days  later  a 
fat  pluffy  old  gentleman  was  ushered  into  Dr. 
Graham's  parlour,  and  in  answer  to  Dr.  Graham's 
dubious  look  of  inquiry,  introduced  himself  as 
Adam  8teel. 

The  gentlemen  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Adam 
Steel  seated  himself  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an 
old  friend. 

Dr.  Graham  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  old 
gentleman's  urbanity.  Having  remarked  on  the 
sharp  weather,  and  the  rise  in  coals,  Mr.  Steel, 
with  a  cheery  '•  Hey — hey — hey  1"  congratulated 
Dr.  Graham  on  having  made  choice  of  a  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  profession. 

"  Don't  tell  me,  Doctor.  I  know  the  trade, 
although  I'm  not  connected  with  it  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Steel,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Graham's  wintry  smile. 
tt  jjeY — ney — ney ;  There's  no  trade  like  yours, 
sir.  Its  all  the  same  where  you  set  up,  physicians 
are  necessary  evils  everywhere,  doctor." 

Dr.  Graham  swallowed  Mr.  Steele's  joke,  and 
complimented  Mr.  8teel  on  his  apparent  good 
health. 

"  Pretty  fair — pretty  fair,"  replied  Mr.  8teel, 
pounding  his  broad  cheat  with  his  knuckles.  "  I 
take  it  easy  you  see,  sir.  Men  of  business  don't 
in  general,  and  that's  how  they  don't  live  half  their 
days." 

Dr.  Graham  admitted  the  evil  of  over  anxiety. 

"  Excitement,  sir,  kills  its  thousands,"  said  Mr. 
8teel. 

"  Dr.  Graham  allowed  its  injurious  effects. 

WI  know  it,  doctor;  I  know  it,"  triumphantly 
exclaimed  Mr.  Steel.  "  Its-  the  worry  of  life  that 
snaps  the  brittle  thread,  sir,  before  the  web  is  half 
woven.  Depend  upon  it  the  patriarchs  took  it 
easy,  Doctor.  Hey— hey — hey!  They  rejoiced 
in  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  whistled  dull  care 
away  under  their  own  pleasant  vine  trees. 

The  young  physician  almost  wished  he  had  be- 
longed to  that  honourable  and  comfortable  company 
of  graaiers."  .„ 

"  And  how  does  my  freind  Dr.  Manson  wear  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Steel,  after  he  had  commended  the 
wisdom  of  the  patriarchs. 

"Dr.  Graham  waa  happy  to  inform  Mr.  Steel 
that  Dr.  Manson  enjoyed  a  comfortable  living. 

•'A  worthy  man,"  observed  Mr.  8teel.  " Per- 
haps a  leetle  too  keen  on  the  world  for  his  calling, 
but  a  worthy  man  iu  every  other  respect." 

Dr.  Graham  acquiesced. 

"  Dr.  Manson  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Doctor;  and 
I  am  happy  to  make  jour  acquaintance.  To- 
morrow's Friday.  Eat  jour  mutton  with  us  to- 
morrow, my  dear'  sir.  My  machine  will  take  you 
up  at  half-past  four  p.m.  Laurel  Bank  is  exactly 
half  an  hour's  drive  Irom  the  city." 
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Dr.  Graham  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would 
afford  Mm,  and  accompanied  the  comfortable  mer- 
chant to  the  door. 

"Good  locality  this,  Doctor,1'  observed  Mr. 
Steel.  "Quite  Ibe  bit  for  a  genteel  praotioe. 
Hey — bay — bay  !  You  was  right  to  act  up  abop 
in  a  likely  plaee.  You're  not  alone  either,  I  per- 
ceive ;  but  competition  is  the  aoul  of  trade,  and 
if  the  feola  would  take  it  easy  there's  room  in  tba 
world  for  us  all" 

Dr.  Graham's  questioning  sigh  was  loat  in  the 
•Wry  "  Hey^hey~-hey !"  as  Mr.  Steel,  smiling 
and  bowing  with  the  greoe  of  aa  old  courtier,  made 
his  exit. 

Punctual  to  the  time  Mr.  Steel's  machine  stopped 
for  Dr.  Graham,  and  a  pleasant  drive  to  Laurel 
Bank  refreshed  and  reanimated  bis  flagging  spirits* 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  Mr.  Steel's  benign  in* 
flucece.  The  family  circle  comprised  Mr,  Steel's 
sister,  Miss  Nanoy  8teel,  two  elderly  daughters, 
aad  a  grandchild— « well  left,"  Mr.  Steel  took 
occasion  to  inform  Dr.  Graham.  The  ceremony  of 
introduction  having  been  gone  ©?er,  Dr.  Graham 
had  the  honour  of  taking  Miss  Nanoy  Steel  down 
to  dinner,  and  a  more  harmonious  party  never  die- 
oussed  good  things  provided  for  them.  Dr.  Graham 
would  have  withdrawn  with  the  ladies,  but  Mr. 
Steal  seemed  inolined  to  linger  over  his  wine.  It 
was  astonishing  how  Mr.  Steel  "took  to"  the 
young  physician,  and  confided  bis  early  history  to 
Ur.  Graham  without  the  least  reeerve.  He  was  a 
self-made  mau.  No  one  knew  better  than  Mr. 
Steel  what  it  was  to  work  one'seif  into  a  position, 
and  to  raise  one'seif  above  one's  estate  by  indit i- 
4ual  effort.  Mr.  Steel  dwelt  feelingly  upon  his 
past  experience,  and  his  pale  blue  eyea  twiukled 
through  a  mist  as  he  sighed  over  his  own  bygone 
privations. 

"  I  didn't  take  it  quite  so  easy  then,"  remarked 
Mr.  8teel,  brightening  up.  •«  Hey— hey—- hey  I 
theae  were  hard  times— hard  times,  doctor  !  Hard 
times — hard  times,  doctor  1"  You  want  a  friend. 
There  aits  a  man  who,  though  he  can  now  afford  to 
live  at  ease,  plainly  tells  you  that  he  has  struggled 
and  waded  through  difficulties  and  privations  even 
greater  than  you  have  known.  Look  at  him,  as 
he  sits  in  the  glow  of  tlie  cheerful  lamplight,  the 
very  type  of  Christian  benevolence  and  substantial 
independence.  Look  at  that  beaming  countenance, 
expressive  of  fatberly  interest  and  bountiful  bene* 
licence,  and  trust  him  with  your  sorrows.  You 
need  sympathy — you  need  assistance.  You  shrink 
from  disclosing  your  circumstances  to  the  untried 
and  prosperous ;  but  you  would  gladly  unburden 
your  heavy  heart  to  one  who  baa  been  tried  and 
disciplined  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity  like 
yourself.  Behold  the  man,  as  he  aits  before  vou 
in  his  mcHow  old  age,  rejoicing  over  troubles  over- 
come, and  delighting  to  extend  his  hoapitality  to 
the  friendless  stranger. 

If  Dr.  Graham  was  pressed  to  ask  assistance — 
compelled  to  seek  a  friend,  Mr.  Steel  was  the 
man  whom  he  would  honour  with  hie  smwfidanrjL 


"  Hard  times — hard  times,  doctor  !" — Was  it  s 
mocking  bird  at  Laurel  Bank  that  kept  croonitg 
in  his  ear,  when  his  philanthropic  hoet  pressed  bit 
hoapitality  upou  him.  Certainly,  if  hie  situation 
did  not  mend  he  would  ask  Mr.  Steel' a  advice.  He 
would  prove  a  friend  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Steel  was  quite  loath  to  part  with  Br. 
Graham ;  and  he  made  him  promise  to  visit  Laurel 
Bank  as  often  aa  his  engagement*  would  permit. 

"Book  Laurel  Bank,  Doctor — unprc£e»oealIrf 
you  kaow.  Hey— hey— bey !  Poetofa'  free  an 
not  reckoned  in  household  expenses  at  Laurel 
Bank.  We  manage  to  strike  the  balance  dear  of 
that  item,  thank  heaven  I" 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  statement, 
Mr.  Steel's  cheery  "  Hey— hey— hoy  1"  rung  oat 
pleasantly  upon  the  still  night  air, 


P±*T  XXVTL 

VHB  LAtfDLADY'8  PARTY, 

Jamib  had  been  ao  early  and  kmg  away  a*  to  be 

hardly  missed  at  home.  Death  removed  the  heads, 
and  the  old  homestead  was  forsaken.  Those  whs 
had  grown  to  man's  estate  under  the  same  roof- 
tree,  were  scattered  and  severed  to  meet  no  mere. 
Bach  went  his  own  way  in  pursuit  of  fortune, 
free  to  choose  for  themselves.  Fraternal  friend- 
ship yielded  to  self  interest,  and  Jamie,  like  an 
alien,  had  no  part  in  brotherly  responaibilites. 
His  early  translation  had  snapped  the  golden  Imk 
that  hinde  together  in  love  the  children  of  ose 
family ;  and  if  he  was  remembered,  no  cncirnriar, 
association  of  long  companionship  enhanced  tat 
reminiscence.  Jamie  was  a  brother  in  name  ash. 
Keenly  sensitive  to  neglect,  he—perhaps  unjustly 
— blamed  his  father's  house.  It  is  in  rare,  in- 
stances indeed,  iu  this  changing  world  of  change, 
that  <*  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder/'  Hn 
strength  lay  in  bis  pride  and  physical  endurance. 

One  morning,  as  Dr.  Graham  was  preparing  to  ge 
out,  he  received  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Wallace — rather 
an  nnnaal  occurrence— who,  apologising  for  the 
intrusion,  smilingly  informed  him  that  she  earns 
to  request  a  favour,  and  not  to  detain  Dr.  Graham. 
Would  he  be  ao  good  as  oblige  Mrs.  Wallace  with 
the  use  of  his  rooms  on  the  85th.  Mrs.  Wallace's 
Mary  Ann  waa  coming  home  from  school  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  intended  in- 
viting a  few  young  frienda  to  tea  on  the  evening  ef 
the  95th.  Dr.  Graham  most  obligingly  ottered 
to  vacate  his  apartments  at  once,  and  to  go  from 
home  next  day.  But  Mrs.  Wallace  would  net 
listen  to  such  an  arrangement,  delicately  hurting 
Dr.  Graham's  company  on  the  26th  would  greatly 
eontribnte  to  the  happiness  of  the  evening.  Dr. 
Graham  had  always  found  "no"  the  moat  ansnu 
nounceable  monosyllable  in  the  English  sangenge, 
and  had  much  pleasure  in  accepting  the  lady's 
kiad  invitation  for  thc§5th. 

Dr.  Graham  was  pleased  to  have  an  oemortanlty 
of  manifesting  his  respect  likewise  for  his  amiable 
landlady,  and  be  resolved,  when  the  25th  came 
round,  to  "  rejoice  with  them  who  rejoiced,"  and 
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for  one  brief  hoar  to  "drife  dull  care  away." 
Accordingly,  punctal  to  the  hoar  of  invitation, 
Dr.  Graham  entered  his  own  parlour  at  Mrs. 
Wallace's  guest,  and  was  received  bj  the  lady  in 
the  most  affable  manner.  Mrs.  Wallace  looked 
superb  in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  gold ;  and 
Mary  Ann,  in  virgin  white,  was  the  personation  of 
girlish  loveliness,  the  young  physician  thought, 
until  his  eyes  wandered  to  a  fairy  form  beyond. 
Could  it  be  possible — May  MonerieffP  Happily, 
bis  confusion  was  unobserved ;  and  May,  laughing 
and  chatting  with  a  few  of  her  particular  friends, 
seemed  quite,  unconscious  of  her  potent  charms. 
Dr.  Graham  devoted  himself  with  much  teeming 
ardour  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  whose  complacence  re* 
assured  him,  and  somewhat  restored  his  confi- 
dence. 

A  dance  was  proposed.  Dr.  Graham  did  not 
dance,  but  he  had  the  felicity  of  beholding  May 
Moncrieff  whirled  past  him  in  the  "  ma»y  round,1* 
in  the  arms  of  a  tall,  bewhiakered  Jjotbarjo,  who 
annoyed  him  all  the  evening  by  his  perseveriqg  at-» 
tent  ions  to  the  object  of  hia  idolatry.  How  May 
could  tolerate  such  a  conceited  animal  Dr.  Graham 
could  not  imagine ;  and  ha  wondered  how  intelli- 
gent rational  beings  could  find  amusement  in  hop* 
ping,  and  scraping,  and  bowing  to  the  jingle  of  au 
instrument,  which  was  out  of  tune — or  he  thought 
so.  He  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel,  however, 
and  the  dancers  flew  lightly  by,  and  mirth  was 
unconfined.  For  the  first  time  their  eyes  met. 
May  merely  bowed,  and  accepted  a  seat— gladly 
enough.  The  gentleman  with  whom  she  bed  been 
dancing  left  her  side.  Dr.  Graham  remained.  Mrs, 
Wallace  came  up  most  opportunely,  and  the  long- 
wished  for  introduction  took  place. 

The  desire  of  his  heart  was  granted.  She  was 
near,  and  yet  as  far  beyond  his  reach,  it  seemed, 
as  the  stars  smiling  down  on  them  1  Would  she  not 
reward  his  faithfulness  with  some  slight  token  of 
regard.  A  flower  fell  from  her  bouquet  Be 
lifted  it—she  held  out  her  hand.  Again  their 
eyes  met, 

"  Let  me  keep  it,"  pleaded  the  lover. 

It  was  but  a  half  withered  flower,  and  yaluelcss 
probably,  May  thought,  for  she  granted  the  request 
with  a  careless  smile,  Once  the  little  hand  so 
coveted  rested  on  his  arm,  and  eent  a  thrill  of 
rapture  through  his  heart 

PART  XXVHL 

SENTIMENT  AND   SYMPATHY 

There  was  a  new  hope  in  his  mind.  To  excel — 
to  be  famous,  was  now  bis  ambition.  He  could 
not  dream  of  May  for  his  bride  unless  success 
crowned  bis  efforts.  He  would  not  now  despair. 
The  time  must  come  when  he  would  reap  in  joy 
the  reward  of  his  toil  and  patience.  There  was  a 
rift  in  the  cloud,  A  little  friendly  assistance  was 
only  needed  to  lift  him  for  ever  beyond  the  Slough 
of  Despond — the  delectable  mountains  were  already 
in  sight. 
Another  yea?  had  fled,  and  kDr.  Graham  made 


up  his  mind  to  confide  in  Mr.  Steel,  and  seek  his 
advice  only.  Laurel  Bank  spread  out  its  shelter- 
ing branches  to  welcome  him,  and  Mr.  Steel's 
cheery  "  Hey— hey — hey  f  sounded  in  his  ear 
like  the  Bow  bells,  that  called  Whittington  to 
stay  when  hopeless  be  turned  his  back  on  London. 

Mr.  Steel  was  in  bis  most  genial  mood  :  Miss 
Nancy  Steel  was  confined  to  her  room  with 
rheumatism — the  girls  were  from  home  likewise. 
Dr.  Graham's  visit  was  a  charity.  Having  re- 
freshed himself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  Dr.  Graham 
drew  in  his  chair  (as  invited  by  Mr.  Steel),  with 
the  request  to  make  himself  at  home.  Several 
subjects  were  discussed  and  amicably  settled,  and 
by  an  easy  transition,  Mr,  Steel  arrived  at  his 
fayourite  topic,  via,,  bis  early  struggles. 

Dr.  Graham  gave  a  patient  hearing,  and  as  Mr. 
Steel  chirruped  over  these  "bard  times,"  be 
gathered  courage  to  hint  at  bis  own  hard  experiences, 

'<  Take  it  easy,  doctor,  take  it  easy/'  inter- 
rupted Mr,  Steel  at  the  commencement.  "  Trade 
takes  turns," 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  possible  at  times, 
when  one  finds  their  best  directed  efforts  fail." 

"  Hey,  bey,  hey,  that's  a  fact ;  but  look  at  me, 
sir,  what  I  have  come  through,  hey.  I'm  a  living 
miracle,  air.'9 

"  Our  own  experiences  make  us  abler  to  sym- 
pathise with  those  who  are  tried  likewise." 

Mf.  Steel  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  and  rubbed  his 
bald  shining  forehead  in  a  sort  of  perplexed  manner. 

"  Sympathy,  dootor,  Hem ;  what's  your  idea 
of  sympathy  P" 

"  The  idea  common  to  humanity  and  common 
sense,  sir." 

"  Aye,  aye ;  I  don't  believe  in  it  dootor." 

«SirP" 

"  You're  a  sensible  young  man,  dootor ;  but  if 
you  give  in  to  the  popular  cant  on  feeling  and 
friendly  assistance,  X  give  you  up." 

"  What,  air,  would  you  have  me  close  my  heart 
against  sufferings." 

"  Take  it  easy,  doctor,  take  it  easy.  You've  got 
a  soft  heart,  but  unices  you  carry  your  feelings  in 
your  pockets,  yon  never  will  get  above  e'm." 

"  Do  you  attribute  your  success  in  life  to  yeiv 
determinate  want  of  feeling." 

"Hey,  that's  not  exactly  the  word  either; 
feeling  in  the  abstract  ia  a  natural  emotion,  but 
doctor,  it'a  a  word  shamefully  abused  siuee  lexieo* 
grapbera  settled  it ;  there's,  no  such  thing  ae 
romantic  sensibility  now,  sir,  and  feeling  in  these 
days  demands  your  money  1  or  your  note  of  hand  ! 
and  I  give  neither,  air,  unless  for  value  received." 

Mr.  Steel's  rubiound  countenance  beamed  with 
philanthrophy  ae  he  dropped  a  cinder  into  his  last 
cup  of  tea, 

"  Take  an  old  reteran's  advice,  doctor/*  said 
Mr,  Steel  at  parting.  «  Take  it  easy—at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  obarmiag  sensibility  is 
a  graceful  attribute,  but  draw  your  purse  strings 
tight  from  principle,  and  give  your  surplus  of 
feeling  to  number  one.     Each  for  himself,  that's 
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my  motto;  I  atuck  to  it  when  I  dined  on  a  penny 
loaf  and  jrashed  it  down  with  a  draught  from  the 
pump  well,  and  I'll  maintain  it  while  1  life,  honesty 
to  one's  self  is  the  best  policy." 


PART  XXIX. 

DESPONDENCY. 
Riag  oat  wild  bellt  to  the  wild  tky, 
The  fljiog  doad,  the  frosty  light, 
The  year  it  dying  in  the  nigl.t ; 
Ring  oat,  wild  bells,  sad  let  him  die. 

Thi  ire  burned  low  and  the  lamp  was  unlit. 
"  The  year  was  dying  in  the  night,"  and  a  weary 
watcher  sat  sad  and  solitary  in  his  silent  chamber. 
Winter  had  tarried  long  with  him,  and 

Hit  heart  wet  tore  with  sighing,  sighing  for  the  May  1 
.   Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary,  waiting  for  the  May. 

Long  ho  sat  thinking ;  thinking,  until  the  dancing 
flames,  casting  their  broad  shadows  o'er  his  pale 
care  worn  brow,  died  out,  and  the  glowing  embers 
his  fancy  had  shaped  and  fashioned  into  strange 
conceits  full  of  hopeful  meaning,  faded  and  sunk,, 
and  fell  with  a  crash,  scattering  his  air  built  struc- 
tures into  a  handful  of  white  ashes.  The  blast 
beat  against  the  window  pane,  and  the  wind 
whistled  drearily  through  the  key  bole  and  came 
down  the  chimney  in  fitful  gusts.  It  was  winter 
still. 

"The  year  was  dying  in  the  night  1"  He 
remembered  how  fondly  he  had  welcomed  its  birth, 
with  a  new  hope  in  his  heart,  that  came  fluttering 
down  on  the  "  white  wings  of  the  dawn,"  and 
whispered  things  of  promise  in  bis  ear.  The  false 
year  was  "  dying  in  the  night,"  and  he  blessed  the 
wild  belli  that  rung  out  to  much  misery  from  the 
world's  calender. 

How  slowly  the  hours  wore  away ;  his  looks 
were  full  of  straining  into  the  dark  night,  beyond 
the  bright-eyed  stars,  peering  into  the  unfathom- 
able, as  though  be  could  read  the  eternal  purposes 
of  Hea?en  in  the  happy  morn  about  to  dawnP 
He  was  weary  watching,  and  the  hours  surely 
stood  still. 

His  heart  was  empty  and  cold ;  he  had  cast  out 
faith,  and  misery  quenohed  his  lore.  The  last 
gi?en  up  was  May  1  His  first  lore — his  only  love 
— whom  he  had  seen;  who  had  promised  to  wait 
for  the  better  day. 

The  better  day !  8be  mocked  him.  8he  was 
like  the  world,  unkind.  He  would  be  free !  and 
he  bade  her  take  back  her  lore  and  give  it  to  some 
fortune  favoured  fool.  And  now  alone,  desolate 
and  cheerless,  the  old  year  left  him  a  man  of  many 
cares — sick  of  the  struggle  and  the  strife,  and  des- 
pairing of  the  end.  The  new  found  him  a  trusting 
child,  seated  at  the  feet  of  •  faithful  old  friend. 

From  the  great  lesson  book  she  read  the  story 
of  one  who,  though  sore  tried,  trusted  and  kept 
the  faith.  And  be  listened,  as  be  had  oftentimes 
done,  with  breathless  expectancy,  for  the  good 
man's  steward,  and  when  Kirsty  read,  "  The  Lord 
turned  the  captivity  of  Job,"  the  shout  of  joy 
awoke  the  child  man. 


PART  XXX. 

NEW  HOPE8. 

As  Dr.  Graham  was  ruminating  one  day, 
long  after,  upon  the  goodjy  ships  that  lined 
the  whar£  and  speculating  upon  his  chance 
of  success  in  a  foreign  land  when  his  means 
would  allow  him  to  emigrate,  Bessie  brought 
in  a  letter.  It  was  the  handwriting  of  one 
of  the  professors,  and  the  seal  was  hastily 
broken.  Referring  Dr.  Graham  to  his  recently 
published  and  able  essay  on  some  disease,  the 
professor  recommended  to  his  care  a  certain 
noble  lady  labouring  under  the  distemper 
treated  of  —  confidently  relying  upon  I)r. 
Graham's  skilful  treatment  of  the  case. 

On  his  way  to  Tisit  this  Lady,  Dr.  Graham 
met  May  Mocrieff.  She  was  leaning  on 
a  gentleman's  arm;  Dr.  Graham  did  not 
recognise  the  person,  but  smilingly  saluting 
the  lady,  he  passed  on. 

It  was  a  clear,  soft,  April  morning,  all  sun 
and  beauty  when  he  left ;  suddenly,  however 
like  a  capricious  dame,  it  overcast,  acbud 
came  over  nature's  smiling  nice,  the  wind 
wept  and  wailed — but  surely  this  was  not  a 
rainy  day.  He  looked  up,  the  sun  burst 
through  the  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  spanned  the 
blue  expanse  of  heaven. 

The  interview  with  Lady  —  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  professional  visits,  and  the 
young  physician  gained  a  liberal  fee  as  a 
reward  for  his  skill.  The  lady  was  all  erati- 
tude,  and  had  she  remained  there,  doubtless 
her  patronage  would  have  been  extended  to 
Dr.  Graham. 

The  paper  to  which  he  owed  his  first  titled 
patient  was  dashed  off  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
and  thrown  to  the  profession  in  reckless  des- 
pair. He  never  reckoned  on  its  notice,  but 
its  success  stimulated  him  to  deeper  research 
and  more  earnest  study.  The  world  was 
slow,  however,  to  believe  in  his  carefully 
acquired  skill,  and  even  the  profession  stood 
aloof. 

So  slowly  advanced  his  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  that  Dr.  Graham  still  cherished 
the  idea  of  pushing  his  fortune  abroad.  He 
tall  masts  ot  the  goodly  ships  were  visible  from 
his  windows,  and  often  in  the  grey  of  eve, 
would  his  straining  eyes  fellow  their  dark 
outlines  in  the  distance. 

He  had  now  the  means,  but  *  spell  was 
upon  him,  with  all  his  philosophy. 

Practical,  sir  or  madam,  before  you  de- 
nounce Dr.  Graham  and  reprehend  this,  what 
you  are  pleased  to  term  feeling  sentimentahsm; 
kindly  take  into  consideration  how  exquisitely 
sensitive  you  yourself  were  in  your  buoyant 
days,  and  what  extravagant  vagaries  you  were 
guilty  of  whilst  under  the  influence  of  that 
absurd  hallucination,  love.  However,  kt 
us  laugh  together  over  these  foolish  times, 
when  experience  was  young  and  romance  wm 
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bx-uth ;  when  we  fondly  believed  that  angels 
walked  the  earth  in  muslins,  and  were  as 
true  as  they  looked;  when  our  rationality 
took  flight  and  we  played  the  fool  to  the 
EMiiusement  of  the  practical  middle  age  of  our 
time,  just  as  youth  will  continue  to  do  while 
ttie  world  lasts.  And  laugh  at  it  as  we  may, 
it  was  a  pleasant  time.  When  a  smile  could 
enrapture,  and  the  heart*s  misgivings  were 
jrouth's  heaviest  cares. 

PAKT  XXJX 

AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

May  had  promised  to  wait,  but  in  the  dark 
Hour  of  no  business  he  had  free'd  her.  By 
liis  desire  they  never  met, 

May  believed  that  he  resigned  her  too 
lightly,  and  woman's  pride  revolted.  She 
-was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  because 
lie  refused  to  accept  it,  at  the  cost  of  her 
future  happiness,  her  jealous  little  heart  dis- 
trusted love  that  proved  its  strength  in 
heroism. 

Years  fled,  and  they  never  met  as  of  old — 
at  rare  intervals,  casually  on  the  street,  or 
where  no  opportunity  arose  of  reconciling  the 
estranged  hearts.  May  was  proud,  and  when 
Jamie  urged  his  claim  under  a  brighter  star, 
she  coldly  refused  to  share  his  better  fortunes. 
Still  pursuing,  still  achieving,  he  held  on 
Lis  course,  clearing  the  way  for  himself,  and 
grappling  with  opposing  powers  until  he  con- 
quered, step  by  step,  a  footing.  The  world 
heaped  upon  him  its  honours.  A  passionate 
desire  and  unwearied  will  enabled  him  to  over- 
come seeming  impossibilities. 

One  night  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  hour's 
repose,  a  poor  patient,  for  whom  he  had 
formerly  prescribed,  begged  he  would  visit 
immediately  a  young  man  seized  with  cholera. 
Dr.  Graham  gleaned  from  the  friend's 
hurried  account,  that  the  stranger  had  re- 
cently come  to  lodge  with  a  poor  widow,  and 
had  been  seized  with  cholera.  . 

"  The  poor  young  man  looks  as  if  he  had 
seen  better  days,'1  said  the  friend. 

Dr.  Graham  went  with  the  man,  and  found 
him  writhing  in  agony,  alone  and  unattended. 
It  was  pitiful ;  dying  without  a  friend  near 
to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  clammy  brow  or 
smooth  his  hard  pillow. 

Who  was  that  waif  of  humanity,  cast  into 
that  dark,  cheerless  hovel  to  die  alone- 
unheeded,  uncared  for?  The  physician's 
sympathies  were  awakened,  and  ne  wanted 
to  administer  the  necessary  remedies.  He 
had  seen  the  stranger  before?  No,  he  dis- 
missed the  vague  supposition. 

Another  message  waited  him  on  his  return 
home,  but  Dr.  Graham  could  not  drive  his 
cholera  patient  out  oi  mind.  He  could  not 
recall  a  single  feature,  and  yet  he  was  haunted 
with  the  sharp  white  face  through  the  night. 


Next  day  he  found  the  patient  considerably 
better  and  sensible,  and  was  satisfied  he  had 
never  seen  him  previously,  yet  when  the  man 
spoke,  he  seemed  to  catch  an  echo  of  a  once 
familiar  voice ;  again  he  left,  convinced  that 
the  stranger  had  no  claim  upon  his  memory — 
yet  unable  to  rid  himself  of  first  impressions. 

A  strange  conceit  entered  his  mind,  and 
unmindful  of  the  late  hour — it  was  then  late 
— he  set  out  to  the  distant  locality  where  his 
cholera  patient  lodged,  and  somewhat  dis- 
turbed the  invalid  by  an  unexpected  visit. 

"  It  is  kind,  though/'  murmured  the  sick 
man,  seizing  the  physicians  hand. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?"  asked  Dr. 
Graham. 

The  sunken  eyes  wandered  over  his  face, 
then  wearily  closed.  "  You  are  my  physician, 
I  believe." 

"  Had  you  not  once  a  friend  a  physician  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think  at  present ;  it  is  too  great 
exertion." 

'•  Is  Grant  your  name  ?" 

The  languid  eyes  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
sick  man  stared  with  a  troubled  expression. 

"  Memory  is  beginning  to  fail,  I  perceive ; ' 
but  whilst  it  serves  me,  let  me  thank  you  for 
acting  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan." 

The  patient  was  Jamie  Grant. 

Memory  wiped  the  dust  from  an  old  picture 
and  set  it  in  the  light.  Time  had  sketched 
it  twenty  years  ago.  Two  school  lads  stood 
in  the  open  sunshine,  one  towered  above  the 
other  in  conscious  superiority;  the  honours 
he  had  already  won  lay  scattered  at  his  feet, 
and  his  companion,  whose  genius  was  undis- 
covered and  doubtful,  gazed  upon  the  youth 
of  promise  with  wistful  admiration. 

A  shadowy  hand  held  forth  a  silver  star — 
but  it  hovered  far  above  the  dark  peaks  of  the 
hills  of  difficulty,  and  without  daring  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  glittering  fringe,  he  pointed 
his  brilliant  friend  to  the  lofty  heights.  Two 
roads  stretched  far  in  the  distance,  one  was 
rugged  and  sterile,  the  other  lay  full  in  the 
sunshine,  flowers  beautiful  to  look  upon  were 
scattered  over  it,  and  birds  of  gay  plumage 
fluttered  in  the  air.  The  Twa  Jamies  looked 
upon  that  picture  together ;  they  had  parted 
on  life's  road  many  years  ago ;  the  dust  of 
the  rugged  way  was  on  the  brow  of  the  one, 
and  the  deadly  odour  of  the  poisonous  flowers 
that  strewed  the  path  of  pleasure  clung  to 
the  garments  of  the  other. 


PART  XXXII. 

THB  INVALID'S  STORY. 

"  You  must  leave  this  place,  Grant,"  said  his 
physician,  when  the  patient  was  approaching 
oonvalesenoe. 

"  It's  not  worth  while,"  said  Grant, "  in  all 
probability  I  shall  die  here." 
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"  Tou'U  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Mid  his 
physician,  decidedly. 

"  But  I  would  as  loon  shuffle  off  this  mor- 
tal coil;  in  fact,  Graham,  J  have  no  desire  to 
live." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  my  good  fellow." 

"The  desire  mar  assist  the  will/'  said 
Grant,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  You  speak  in  parables  still,  Grant " 

"I  would  be  at  peace,  and  I  could  my 
< quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin.' " 

Graham  took  up  the  measure, — 

Bat  that  the  driad  of  MiMthlag  afttr  death— • 
The  onditoortrfd  aoontry  froai  vhoat  boani 
Mo  trtfeller  return* — pusles  tba  will. 

"Graham,  I  have  at  times  been  insane 
enough  to  think  of  suicide,'1  said  Grant. 

"  I  never  thought  you  a  eoward,  Grant," 
returned  his  friend. 

"  My  fete  has  made  me  desperate." 

" Figbt  it  out  bravely,  man;  'there  the 
honour  lies.' " 

"  They  who  fight  against  destiny  are  des- 
tined to  be  beaten," 

Dr.  Graham  was  silent, 

"  Do  you  not  believe  it  ?"  asked  Grant. 

"I  am  not  a  fatalist,  Grant"  replied  his 
friend. 

"  Do  you  mind  when  I  laughed  at  you  for 
a  simpleton,  Graham?" 

"  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  still." 

"  Nay,  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children ; 
but  you  were  born  under  a  lucky  star." 

"  It  has  only  now  reached  the  ascendant, 
however." 

Grant  looked  incredulous, 

'« I  chose  the  rough  road,  you  mind,  Grant." 

"  They  say  you  are  the  physician  of  the 
day,"  said  Grant. 

"  You  can  hardly  be  crammed  with  such  an 
absurd  statement,"  laughed  Graham,  slightly 
oolouring, 

"  I  assure  you  I  received  it  in  good  faith, 
but  I  am  disgusted  with  the  world  and  tired 
of  life." 

"  Bo  was  I  a  year  ago*"  quietly  replied  his 
friend. 

"  You  seem  on  excellent  terms  with  both, 
now,  however." 

"I  found  that  'a  wise  traveller  goeth  on 
cheerily  through  fair  weather  or  foul.9 " 

« If  a  friendly  hand  had  been  outstretched 
when  I—" 

"Don't  mistake,"  interrupted  Graham, 
"  when  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  1  found 
myself  alone,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  friends  who  had  known  me  in  sunny 
weather  passed  me  by  on  the  shady  side,  and, 
strangely  enough,  lost  sight  of  me  altogether, 
for  a  time,  until  the  cloud  broke." 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  moral  courage,"  Gra- 
ham." 

"  That's  another  mistake/'  said  Qraham  i 


♦'  I  am  less  a  bravado  than  you  imagine*  and 
I  assure  you,  at  the  time  X  speak  o£  I  would 
gladly  have  accepted  a  helping  hand  to  assist 
me  across  the  miry  bogs." 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  isn't  a  fair  division 
in  the  world,"  said  Grant ;  "  look  at  the  hard- 
ships some  are  made  to  suffer,  whilst  others 
glide  through  life  without  a  core  to  raffle 
their  benignity." 

"  In  some  of  these  cases  suffering  is  self* 
imposed,"  returned  Graham. 

Grant  remained  thoughtful  for  some  time. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  breaking  silence,  "  I  belie?© 
there  is  some  truth  in  that,  Graham." 

"You  went  abroad  immediately  on  year 
father's  death,"  said  Graham,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  came  upon 
me  again.  Fanny  married,  and  I  had  one 
responsibility  lees,  Poor  uncle  David  wished 
me  to  stay  j  but  seeing  my  heart  was  set  t* 

?>  southwards,  be  would  not  oppose  ma 
oor  old  man  1  he  made  a  handsome  addition 
to  my  portion. 

"How  did  you  manage  net  to  aueeeed, 
Grant?"  asked  bis  friend. 

<<  Destiny,  my  dear  fellow,  destiny/'  re- 
turned Grant. 

The  twa'  Jamie*  drew  in  closer  together. 

"Ah,  this  is  like  old  times,  if  you  can  par- 
don this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array," 
said  Grant. 

«  Having,  like  the  prodigal  of  old,  got  my 
portion  divided  to  me,  and  travelled  into  a  Jar 
country — but  with  ev&ty  intention  of  doing 
well,  of  course— I  spent  some  time  in  survey- 
ing the  land  of  my  adoption,  and  satisfied 
that  I  had  chosen  with  discrimination,  I  made 
myself,  by  right  of  purchase,  landlord  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  which  I  hoped, 
in  time,  to  turn  to  profitable  account.  As 
however,  my  speculation  demanded  my  whole 
attention,  I  left  the  law  to  cultivate  agrieulr 
ture.  As  I  worked  pretty  hard,  and  expended 
a  vast  amount  ot  energy  on  my  new  under* 
taking,  it  rather  surprised  me  to  find  my  ef- 
forts unsuccessful.  In  feet,  and  to  bo  biis( 
everything  went  wrong.  Fences  broke  down, 
the  cattle  trampled  down  the  eoro  j  theerop* 
went  back,  and  the  potatoes  wouldn't  eame 
forward;  in  short,  miming  in  the  intevisi 
wasn't  the  thing,  and  I  threw  it  up  in  disgust, 
and  became  a  wanderer  on  the  &n  of  the 
earth.  When  my  finances  got  k>w,—I  didn't 
waste  my  substance  on  riotous  living,  yet  my 
fluids  kept  felling— I  betook  myself  to  my 
original  profession.  HI  fortune,  however, 
pursued  me — clients  were  few  and  far  between 
— and  I  abandoned  the  profession  a  seeond 
time,  to  fere  worse  than  formerly,  fie  long, 
though,  as  a  dollar  rattled  in  mv  pocket,  I  took 
heart;  change  of  some  suited  me,  and  as  I 
farmed  no  new  ties,  all  places  were  alike,  and 
I  shifted  about  in  hopes  to  find  Fortune  kmd 
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irk  some  quarter  where  she  deigned  to  smile. 
It  was  all  one — my  destiny  was  sealed — 
wherever  I  went,  failure  attended  my  efforts. 
Where  I  speculated  I  lost,  where  X  traded 
my  bargains  were  a  cheat,  when  J  undertook 
wl  case  it  went  against  me;  and  at  length, 
convinced  that  nothing  I  could  undertake 
would  prosper,  I  philosophically  determined 
to  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  and  try  no  more. 

"when  mj  money  was  all  spent,  and 
actual  starvation  stared  me  in  the  face,  I 
turned  my  thoughts  homewards.  "Weary, 
wandering,  I  roamed  the  sea-shore,  and  gazing 
across  the  wide  Atlantic,  tried  in  vain  to 
patch  a  glimpse  «  o'  my  ain  countrie.9  Most 
thankfully  I  accepted  an  offer  of  a  passage  to 
England,  and  arrived  home,  where!  bebeved 
my  good  genius  would  befriend  me.  I  was 
again  doomed  to  disappointment  j  however,  I 
was  not  too  proud  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
mv  friends  \  but  assistance  came  too  late. 
My  own  means  were  gone,  and  all  the  help  I 
obtained  was  insufficient  to  give  me  a  new 
•tart  in  life.  I  got  reckless,  drunk  deep  to 
drown  care,  and  despised,  forsaken,  despair- 
ing, came  here  to  die/' 

"  Only  I  was  sent  to  frustrate  your  intear 
tions,'*  said  Graham. 

"  For  the  present,  it  seems ;  but  I  know  it 
will  not  be  for  long,"  returned  Grant. 

"  Change  of  air  and  rest  will  set  you  all 
right  again/' 

"  My  circumstances  forbid  both." 

"  You  are  under  orders  still,  and  I  insist 
upon  my  patients  following  out  my  instruc- 
tions !" 

"  So  far  as  convenient,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  long  way  beyond  inclination,  for 
which  I  read  eonvenience.,, 

"  The  plain  English  of  the  matter  is,  I  have 
no  wish  to  recover,  Graham,  I  have  no  aim 
in  lifeP 

"  But  I  have  a  case  I  want  you  to  under* 
take  for  me." 

"  Physic's  not  my  trade,  J  can't  m«nd  a 
malady." 

«  You  can  adjust  a  difference,  though,  and 
you  could  serve  a  friend.  There's  a  saying 
about  a  '  stout  heart  to  a  stey  bra* '  that 
may  be  thus  interpreted.  Believe  in  the 
power  to  overcome,  let  come  what  come  may. 
Trust  God,  and  do  the  right." 

«'  My  father's  words,"  said  Grant. 

"  Yes,  I  never  forgot  them,"  said  Graham  j 
"  they  were  his  last  words  to  me," 

"  This  is  my  last  visit;  and,  as  1  don't 
consider  you  quite  capable  of  managing  for 
yourself  at  present,  I  intend  to  place  you 
more  immediately  under  my  own  care/' 

"  Do  you  perceive  signs  of  aberration  of 
intellect,  Graham?" 

"I  foresee  a  compulsory  removal  unless 
you  pack  up  at  once/ 


«<  But " 

"No  <buts;'  everything  is  already  ar- 
ranged. And  please  to  mind,  although  your 
case  can  afford  to  wait  your  convenience,  I 
have  several  on  hand  to-night  which  will  not 
brook  delay." 

Grant  was  moved  from  his  unwholesome 
den,  and  went  with  Graham  to  his  own 
home. 


PART  XXXIII. 

PEOPLE   GET   MABRIED. 

May  Moncbieff  was  a  bride,  so  a  gossip  said, 
and  Dr.  Graham  heard  the  news  with  won- 
drous magnanimity,  and  he  even  listened  with 
interest  to  a  graphic  account  of  the  bridal  m 
minutely  detailed  by  one  of  the  six  brides- 
maids. 

Some  time  thereafter  a  packet  of  old  letters 
were  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  a  little  gold 
locket,  on  which  rested  a  brown  silken  curl, 
was  carefully  packed  and  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Moray  St.  Clair. 

Dr.  Graham  slipped  the  little  packet  in  the 
post  himself,  as  he  happened  to  have  occa- 
sion to  pass  that  way.  A  professional  bro- 
ther met  him,  and  the  dear  token  of  May 
MoncriefFs  preference  was  sent  back,  without 
any  of  those  foolish  emotions  with  which  he 
had  once  looked  upon  it. 

It's  a  practical  world  we  live  in,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  conform  to  its  rules.  It  is 
wonderful,  too,  how  naturally  we  dispossess 
ourselves  of  youthful  romance  when  we  have 
basked  in  its  golden  hours  awhile,  and  bow 
unhesitatingly  we  adopt  a  colder  creed  to  suit 
the  world  we  are  a  part  off. 

Love's  young  dream  was  o'er,  and  Dr. 
Graham  smiled  as  he  thought  of  his  youthful 
enthusiasm.  He  occasionally  met  Mrs.  Moray 
St.  Clair,  and  in  the  grave,  practical,  deep- 
thinking  physician  the  lady  must  have  found 
it  hard  to  trace  the  ardent  lover  of  bygone 
days. 

Mary  Ann  got  married,  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
went  to  Endand  with  her  daughter.  Dr. 
Graham  could  now  afford  to  become  a  house* 
holder,  and  once  more  he  set  out  to  urge  Miss 
Graham  and  Kirsty  to  form  a  part  of  his  es- 
tablishment. 

The  lady  remained  true  to  her  determina- 
tion not  to  shift,  and  Kirsty,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  would  not  forsake  her  old  mistress. 

"  What  for  do  you  no'  bring  hame  a  wife, 
Maister  James  ?"  asked  Kirsty,  bluntly. 

"  I  don't  happen  to  strike  any  lady's  fancy, 
Kirstv." 

"  That's  no'  true,  Maister  James  ;  you 
dbuld  marry  a  dozen  o*  Leddies  the  mornan*  if 
you  liked,  I  ken  that  brawly." 

"  Ah,  Kirsty,  you  can't  flatter  my  vanity  as 
you  once  could.'* 
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"  I'm  no'  tryin',  Maister  James  ;  I'm  ready 
to  pruve  in  our  am  kintry  side — an*  you 
maygang  farther  and  fare  waur." 

"  The  young  ladies  of  my  former  acquaint- 
ance are  all  married,  Kirsty." 

"  The  bonniest  an*  the  best  is  waitin'  yet, 
Mr.  James." 

"  Who  may  she  be,  pray  ?" 
"  Aye,  aye,  Doctor  Graham,  you're  jist  like 
the  lave— a9  men  folk  are  the  same,  though 
they  swear  different;  hae  you  no  mind  o' 
bonnie  Mabel  Lee  ?'* 

"  Dr.  Carnegie's  granddaughter  ?*' 
"  Aye,  Maister  James,  the  Manse  wasna* 
sae  far  out  o'  your  gate  once." 

"  Why  Mabel  was  quite  a  child  in  those 
days,  Kirsty." 

"  An'  you  was  a  curly-headed  callant,  wi* 
the  conceit  to  think  Miss  Mabel  liked  you 
better  than  she  let  on.*' 

"  Call  not  the  folly  of  youthful  days  to 
mind,"  said  Dr.  Graham. 

"But  you  was  aye  unco  gleg,  Maister 
James,  an'  maybe  you  wasna'  mista'en." 

"Kirsty,  you  allow  your  imagination  to 
wander.*' 

"  'Deed,  Mr.  James,  there's  nae  imagina- 
tion in  the  matter ;  Miss  Mabel  has  scorned 
diziens  o'  gude  offers,  waitin'  on  somebody 
you  may  be  sure,  and  when  her  feither  wad 
hae  had  her  to  marry  Glenowen  she  drooped 
and  dwined  like  a  lily,  and  she  came  wan- 
derm'  down  to  Blawlowin  in  the  gloamin*  like 
a  white  ghost  lookin'  sae  waenil  like,  the 
mistress  grat  when  she  sent  her  hame 
again." 

"  And  the  match  was  broken  off,  I  sup- 
pose r 

"Aye,  in  the  hinder  end  Miss  Mabel 
wadna'  consent,  and  she  declared  she  wou'd 
sooner  gae  to  her  grave  than  marry  a  man  she 
had  nae  love  for.  Her  parents  were  wild,  for 
Glenowen  has  rowth  o'  gear ;  but  they  had  to 
gie  in,  an'  she  coaxed  hersel'  into  their  favour 
again,  for  she  has  a  winning  way,  Miss  Mabel, 
and  its  no'  easy  to  say  her  nay. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  Mabel  for  auld  lang- 
syne,  but  I  must  leave  to-morrow." 

Kirsty  left  Dr.  Graham  moralising  at  the 
window,  and  went  to  consult  her  mistress  on 
the  propriety  of  inviting  Miss  Mabel  to  tea 
that  same  afternoon. 

"  I  am  going  to  Muirhouse  this  afternoon, 
and  will  bring  Mabel  back  with  me  if  she  has 
no  better  engagement  for  this  evening,"  said 
Miss  Graham. 

"An*  the  Doctor  maun  see  her,**  said 
Kirsty,  flourishing  her  broom  over '  Samuel's' 
head.  "  I  ken'd  that  pair  was  made  for  aqp 
anither.  They're  as  like  as  'Adam  and 
Eve/" 


PART  XXXIV. 

AN  OLD  DRBT  AND  Alf  OLD  PATIEKT. 

A  gentleman  wanted  to  see  Dr.  Graham. 
Dr.  Graham  bowed. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  sir,  Gilbert  Stevens, 
at  your  service. 

The  physician  in  vain  taxed  his  memory. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  heard  of  me 
before,"  said  the  stranger;  but  you  hare  seen 
me  under  different  circumstances,  and  if  you 
will  spare  me  five  minutes  I  should  like  to 
state  when  and  where," 

"  With  pleasure,  sir." 

"  Some  years  ago  a  poor  woman  begged  yon 
to  visit  her  sick  child ;  you  went  with  ber  to 
a  miserable  enough  home.  A  poor  infant 
was  dying  there  of  croup,  and  by  great  exer- 
tion you  saved  its  life,  under  God's  blessing, 
without  fee  or  reward. 

"  That  was  not  much,"  said  Dr.  Graham. 

"It  was    more  than  we  had   reason  to 
expect,  sir,  for  that  poor  woman  was  my  wife, 
and  the  dying  boy  my  son." 
•     "  But  it  is  long  since  the  event  occurred." 

"  Were  it  a  thousand  years,  and  I  lived  to 
tell  it,  I  couldn't  forget  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Gilbert  Stevens. 

"  Both  of  us  have  seen  better  times  since 
then,"  interposed  Dr.  Graham. 

"  I  have,"  said  Gilbert  Stevens. 

Dr.  Graham  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 

"  It  came  all  of  a  heap,  you  see,  Doctor,* 
said  Mr.  Stevens. 

Dr.  Graham  suggested  a  legacy. 

"  Fortunate  speculation  in  iron,  sir,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Stevens,  "  I  rose  with  iron." 

M  Surely  you  are  not  Mr.  Stevens,  of f 

asked  Dr.  Graham. 

"  You  look  disappointed  in  the  man,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Stevens. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  repeated  Dr. 
Graham,  "but  it  seems  so  extraordinary. 
Pardon  me,  but  I  can  hardly  realise  the 
feet." 

"  Taking  former  times  into  consideration,** 
said  Mr.  Stevens,  good-naturedly.  MWeB, 
sir,  it  can't  be  helped.  Fortune  don't  always 
light  at  the  poor  man's  door." 

Dr.  Graham  was  lost  in  amazement. 

"  What  brought  me  here,  Doctor,  wasn't  to 
prate  of  my  good  fortune,  but  to  let  you  know 
gratitude  isn't  always  an  ill-paying  fee." 

"Pray  let  bygones  be  bygones,  Mr. 
Stevens." 

"  What,  sir,  put  a  kindness  out  of  mind ! 
When  I  do  may  heaven  forget  me,  and  if  I 
grudge  a  helping  hand  in  the  hour  of  need 
may  I  seek  mercy  and  find  none. 

M  The  rank  it  bet  the  jraioe»'t  strop, 
The  nan's  the  man  for  a*  that," 

thought  Dr.  Graham. 

Mr.  Stevens  paid  a  fee— it  mattereth  not 
how  little  or  how  much. 
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"  And  now,  sir,  my  excuse  for  not  finding 
you  sooner,"  resumed  Mr.  Stevens.  "  You 
must  know,  sir,  I  am  a  practical  worker,  and 
wished  to  try  my  hand  as  an  inventor.  That 
soon  occupied  all  my  time  for  awhile.  Well, 
sir,  I  succeeded  in  that  too,  and  I  expected 
to  have  the  profit  as  well  as  the  honour.  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  a  party  has  in- 
fringed on  my  patents,  and  as  my  inven- 
tions cost  me  a  trifle  to  think  on,  I  am 
muddled  with  that,  and  am  here  in  search  of 
a  clever  lawyer." 

"  I  can  help  you,"  said  Dr.  Graham,  "  if 
you  will  entrust  my  friend  with  this  matter." 
"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Stevens ; 
"  your  recommendation  is  enough,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  see  me  righted  his  bread's 
baked." 

"You  may  depend  on  my  friend  Grant." 
"  All  right,  sir ;  and  now  can  I  do  nothing 
to  prove  our  gratitude  to  yourself?" 

"  When  I  require  a  favour  I  shall  come 

to  ,"said  Dr.  Graham. 

"And  you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  at 
home,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Stevens.  "But 
bless  me,  I  had  nearly  forgot  my  wife's  peti- 
tion— would  Dr.  Graham  drive  over  to 

the  first  day  he  can  spare?" 

"  With  pleasure.  My  little  patient  must 
be  a  fine  lellow  now." 

"Bather  big-boned.  His  mother  thinks 
him  handsome,  but  you'll  judge  between  us. 
I  don't  see  anything  remarkable  about  the 
young  scamp  myself." 

"  1  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Dr.  Graham. 


PART  XXXV. 

A8  THEY  ABE  JAN.   1,   1861. 

The  twa  Jamies  sat  late  talking  over  their 
prospects,  Grant,  quite  restored,  had  resumed 
his  profession,  Graham  was  his  first  client, 
and  in  after  life  when  Grant's  fame  was 
noised  abroad,  the  advocate  delighted  to 
attribute  his  success  to  his  friend's  good  luck. 

"  But  for  you  Graham  I  had  been  sleep- 
ing now  in  a  pauper's  grave;  your  disinter- 
ested kindness  saved  me." 

"  Softly,  my  good  friend,  I  had  a  personal 
interest  in  your  recovery,  since  we  are  met 


for  confession,  I  wanted  to  gain  the  day,  and 
I  knew  your  professional  abilities." 

"  I  owe  all  to  you,  there's  Steven's." 

"That's  an  extraordinary  man,"  inter- 
rupted Graham,  "  I  never  8hftll  forget  his  look 
of  utter  hopelessness  that  night  I  visited 
his  child.  He  must  have  been  a  deep  thinker, 
though,  and  I  know  he's  a  regular  trump." 

"  Generous  as  a  prince,  I  believe  he  would 
have  doubled  the  enormous  fee  he  gave  me, 
if  I  had  simply  asked  him." 

"  You  gamed  his  case,  and  that  was  some- 
thing." 

"  Oh,  it  was  as  clear  as  day." 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  couldn't  help  your- 
self.   Grant,  you've  talked  me  asleep." 

"  One  word  ere  we  part,  Graham.  Why 
don't  you  marry  ?** 

"I  am  waiting  to  see  how  your  wooing 
prospers." 

"  When  summer  comes  Kate  will  be  mine. 
Wish  me  joy,  old  fellow." 

Dr.  Graham  rubbed  up  his  eyes. 

"  Tou  don't  mean  it,  Grant?" 

"  You'll  act  as  groomsman,  Graham." 

"  If  it  is  not  too  late.  I  have  a  mind  to 
distance  you  yet." 

"  Why,  Graham,  I  begin  to  suspect  there's 
something  to  be  done.  You  visit  the  old  home 
pretty  frequently  of  late  ?" 

"  Yes ;  1  have  an  engagement." 

"Graham,  it's  Mabel  Lee.  I  never  dreamt 
of  it  last  autumn." 

"  Lovers  are  blind." 

"  Kate  and  myself  are  the  most  practical 
people  imaginable.  But  really  and  truly, 
doctor,  may  I  congratulate  you  ?" 

"  A  year  hence  will  be  time  enough.  Mabel 
may  prove  a  little  shrew." 

But  Mabel  has  proved  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  Twa  Jamies  are  comfortable,  prosper- 
ous men.  The  elder  of  the  two  wedded  com- 
mon sense  to  genius  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  and  he  may  pass  from  the  bench  to 
the  grave.  And  Kirsty  maintains,  with  the 
tenacity  in  which  she  holds  a  question  of  the 
catechism,  that  she  was  the  making  of  Dr. 
Graham,  in  securing  Mabel  Lee,  whom  he 
would  never  have  had  the  sense  to  seek  for 
his  wife. 


A  STBANGE  PBOVIDENCE  IN  THE  LATE  EEVOLUTIONS  AT  NAPLES,  NOT 
TO  BIJ  PABALLELED  EITHER  BY  ANCIENT  OB  MODERN  HISTOBY. 


Ik  looking  over  au  old  ? orame,  bearing  date  A.D. 
1657,  we  found  a  part  headed  with  the  above 
title,  and  containing  an  abridged  account  of  the 
revolt  in  Naples  under  Mastianello,  in  1647,  pub- 
lished by  the  Lord  Alexander  Girasai,  and  trans- 


lated bj  J.  H.,  Esq.  As  this  chronicle  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Massianello  not  only  affords  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  rulers  and  ruled  in 
Naples  at  that  period,  but  is  specially  Interesting 
at  this  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitan 
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kingdom  is  viewed  with  so  much  interest  in  this 
country,  and  also  fruitful  of  poiuts  of  oontrast 
between  the  Fisher  King  and  the  progress  of  the 
noble  patriot  who  has  well-nigh  released  the  Sicilies 
from  the  iron  thrall  of  the  Bourbons,  we  have  con- 
densed J.  H.'s  version  of  this  episode  in  Neapoli- 
tan History. 

The  Kiugdom  of  Naples,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  ap- 
pointed by  him.  The  Duke  of  Aroos,  who  filled 
that  office,  in  order  to  increase  tbe'revenne  of  his 
master,  imposed  various  new  taxes,  some  of  which, 
and  more  especially  one  on  the  fruit  brought  into 
the  city,  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  populace.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  not  content  with  bit- 
ter invectives  and  fiery  protests,  they  employed 
powder  one  evening  to  blow  up  the  market-place 
or  toll-house  where  the  tax  was  collected,  and  they 
were  successful.  Upon  this  proceeding  the  vice- 
roy became  alarmed,  and  held  different  councils 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  who,  in  this  as  In 
many  other  eases  where  an  interest  is  at  stake, 
were  divided.  Some  of  them  advised  him  to  ease 
and  please  the  people:  others  told  him  to  repair 
the  toll-house,  and  continue  the  tax ;  saying  they 
were  but  a  few  tat terdemal lions  who  had  made  the 
noise,— a  conflictiou  of  opinions,  quite  intel- 
ligible, seeing  that  the  merchants  of  the  city  had 
advanced,  upon  the  security  of  the  tax,  above  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  were  to  pay  an  an- 
nual rent  of  eighty-five  thousand. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  report 
arose  that  the  fruit  tax  was  to  be  repealed  and 
replaced  by  another  on  corn  and  wine, — a  rumour 
which  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discontent,  the 
people  protesting  that  they  would  never  bear  such 
a  burden.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1647,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  our  hero  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  is  described  as  "a  young 
man  of  about  twenty-four  years  old,  being  sprightly, 
pleasant,  and  of  a  middle  stature,  in  linen  slops, 
a  blue  waistcoat,  and  barefoot,  with  a  mariner^ 
eap  on  his  head.  His  profession  was  to  angle  for 
little  fishes,  as  also  to  buy  fish  and  carry  them 
about  for  sale.  He  was  commonly  called  Massia- 
nello ;  and  being  naturally  canning,  and  observing 
the  murmurs  of  the  people,  he  went  through  the 
fruiterers'  shops,  advising  them  to  meet  the  next 
day  and  tell  the  country  fruiterers  that  they  would 
buy  no  more  taxed  fruit.  But  the  report  of  the 
intended  meeting  having  reached  the  ears  of  the 
authorities,  it  was  attended  by  one  of  the  city  offi- 
cers, who  persuaded  the  dealers  to  buy  for  the 
present,  and  promised  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  tax* 
frustrated  in  his  first  attempt,  Massianello  next 
adopted  a  different  line  of  proceeding,  and  com- 
menced crying  through  the  city,  "  Avant  Gabella," 
and  taught  all  the  boys  he  could  find — generally  in 
such  matters  apt  pnpils — to  cry,  "  Let  God  live — 
let  the  Pope  live — let  the  King  of  Spain  live,  and 
let  the  ill  Government  die,"— a  proceeding  which 
exposed  him  to  much  jibing  and  laughter,  increased 


by  his  answer  to  the  mockers,  "  Te  laugh  at  aw 
now,  but  you  shall  shortly  see  what  Massia- 
nello can  do.  Let  me*  alone,  and  if  I  do  not  free 
yon  from  all  your  slaveries,  let  me  be  held  as  in- 
famous for  ever.*  He  next  In  anticipation  of  aa 
annual  feast,  held  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  the  market-place,  engaged  some  two  thousand 
youths,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  cane,  and  ea 
the  day  of  the  feast  they  erected  a  castle  of  weed 
which  they  battered  down  with  sficks  and  (rait, 
thereby  drawing  a  great  concourse  of  the  populace. 
At  the  same  time  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  shop- 
keepers And  fruiterers,  the  former  refusing  to  bay 
fruit;  and  when  one  of  the  city  functionaries 
attempted  to  settle  it  on  the  plan  of  threatened 
punishment,  a  Country  merchant  and  cousin  of 
Massianello  threw  his  basket  of  fruit  to  the  ground, 
with  the  excla  nation,  "  That  God  gives  plenty  and 
the  ill  government  gives  a  dearth,  t  care  not  a 
straw  for  my  fruit ;  let  every  one  take  of  it," — a 
permission  followed  to  some  purpose,  for  the  mob 
nsed  It  wherewith  to  pelt  the  officer;  and  Massia- 
nello  struck  him  with  a  stone  on  the  breast,  en- 
couraging bis  army  of  youth  to  follow  his  example 
— so  that  the  poor  officer  had  some  difficulty  hi 
escaping  with  his  life. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  Massianello  and  bis 
boys  were  next  joined  by  what  is  characterised  as 
an  infinite  company  of  loose  people,  armed  with 
pikes  and  partisans,  whom  to  animate  he  leaped  on 
a  table  and  addressed  them  thus :  "  Be  merry,  dear 
companions,  give  God  thanks,  that  the  hour  of  your 
redemption  draweth  near.  This  poor  barefooted 
fellow,  as  another  Moses,  who  freed  the  Israelites 
from  Pharaoh's  rod,  shall  redeem  yon  from  ill 
Gabells.  Peter,  a  fisherman,  redeemed  with  his 
voice  Home,  and  With  it  a  world  from  Satan's 
slavery  to  the  liberty  of  Christ  Now  another 
fisherman,  which  is  Massianello,  shall  relieve 
Naples,  and  with  it  a  whole  kingdom,  from  the 
tyranny  of  Gabells.  Nor  to  effect  this  do  I  cars 
a  rush  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  to  be  dragged  up 
and  down  the  gutters  of  Naples,  Let  all  the 
blood  of  my  body  spin  out  of  these  veins — let  my 
head  skip  from  my  shoulders  by  the  fatal  steel  and 
be  in  this  market  on  a  pole,  vet  I  shall  die  eon- 
tented  and  gloriously.  It  will  be  honour  enough 
to  me  to  think  that  my  blood  and  life  perish  in  9a 
glorious  a  cause." 

Inflamed  by  this  oratorjr,  the  people  commenced 
the  work  by  burning  down  the  house  next  to  the 
toll-house  for  fruit,  with  all  its  contents, — a  pro- 
ceeding which  greatly  increased  the  mob,  who  next 
proceeded  through  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city — the  shopkeepers  having  meanwhile  shot 
their  shops,  dismayed  at  the  tumult,  for  thai  mob 
burned  down  the  houses  where  the  different  taxes 
were  collected,  together  with  all  their  furniture, 
books,  and  valuables,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  proceeding  being  the  total  absence  of  plun- 
der. Meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  grew 
bolder,  and  for  their  next  step,  some  tea  thousand 
of  their  number  made  for  the  palace  of  the  viceroy, 
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arrying  loaves  of  bread  on  their  pikes  and  staves, 
rying,  "  Let  the  King  of  8pain  live,  and  let  the 
LI  government  die."  The  Viceroy  appeared  on  a 
taloony,  and  assured  them  that  the  tax  on  fruit 
md  part  of  that  on  corn  would  be  abolished ;  but 
prown  bolder  by  the  concession,  they  answered  that 
hey  would  not  be  relieved  in  part,  but  in  whole. 
lieanwhile,  many  of  their  number  having  forced 
heir  way  through  the  guards  into  the  palace,  to 
itate  their  oomplaints  more  closely  to  the  duke,  he 
vas  necessitated  to  retreat,  and  with  some  difficulty 
bond  sanctuary  in  a  ehnroh,  from  the  window  of 
vhieh  he  again  addressed  them  to  the  effect  that 
ie  was  willing  to  satisfy  their  demands ;  but  they 
vere  not  yet  content,  and  demanded  of  him  to  come 
lown  and  speak  to  them,  face  to  face,  with  which 
ie  complied,  and  next  addressed  them  from  a 
x>ach.  Bat  his  personal  safety  being  threatened, 
ie  escaped  back  to  the  ohurch  while  they  were 
wambling  for  some  gold  which  he  threw  among 
hem  to  distract  their  attention.  Finally,  through 
he  interposition  of  the  archbishop,  he  escaped  to 
he  Castle  of  8t.  Elmo.  The  mob  next  resolved 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  people 
)f  Naples  to  enrol  armed  men  to  procure  a  total 
discharge  from  Oabells,  and  meanwhile  proceeded 
to  disarm  the  soldiers  in  the  various  courts  of 
guard  in  the  city. 

They  now  bethought  themselves  of  a  leader,  and 
applied  to  the  Prince  Bisagnano,  who  accepted 
what  he  was  aot  in  a  position  to  refuse;  but 
shortly  finding  that  his  authority  could  not  restrain 
the  now  thoroughly  aroused  people,  he  quickly 
made  his  escape,  and  was  succeeded,  with  popular 
acclamation,  by  Massianello.  The  religious  ele- 
ment was  now  brought  into  force,  and  a  procession 
of  the  religious  persons  went  through  the  city 
imploring  divine  help,  but  without  success;  for 
during  the  night  the  work  of  destruction,  in  burn- 
ing toH-houses,  &o.,  went  on,  with  an  additional 
feature  of  plundering  shops  for  swords,  muskets, 
and  ammunition ;  one  man  having  offered  resistance 
to  this  course  of  procedure,  his  house,  in  which 
were  divers  barrels  of  powder,  was  blown  ap,  to- 
gether with  eighty-seven  persons,  besides  forty- 
four  who  were  hurt.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  and  to  prevent  similar  mischiefs,  the 
Viceroy  published  an  order  that  all  the  powder  in 
other  places  in  the  oity  should  be  damped  with 
water,— a  precaution  which  did  him  some  service 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  mob  "  bad  made 
for  the  king's  powder-bouse,  without  the  city ; 
bnt  when  they  came  therein  they  found  it  all  put 
into  water"  whereby  they  were  disappointed. 

The  Viceroy,  having  first  strengthened  his  guards, 
send  some  lords  to  Massianello  with  a  decree  grant- 
ing what  was  asked  the  day  before,  viz.,  the  repeal 
of  all  the  Gabells ;  but  the  people  were  not  now  to 
be  thus  satisfied,  but  demanded  that  all  their  privi- 
leges should  be  restored  them,  as  granted  by  Kings 
Ferdinand  and  Frederick,  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  and  also  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  that  no 
more  Gabells  should  ever  be  imposed  upon  them. 


The  Duke,  perceiving  the  people  were  still  grow- 
ing upon  him,  tried  the  effect  of  new  processions 
of  the  religious  orders  with  relics,  and  also  sent  to 
them  a  messenger  with  a  copy  of  their  privileges, 
which,  we  are  told,  pleased  them  at  first;  but 
finding,  upon  investigation,  that  it  was  imperfect, 
they  were  the  more  enraged,  and  cast  the  messen- 
gers into  prison. 

They  now  joined  as  assistants  to  Massianello  a 
priest  called  Julio  Cendjuo  and  a  famous  banditti 
named  Perensie.  The  first  decree  of  this  trium- 
virate ordained  the  burning  down,  with  their  con- 
tents, of  sixty  houses  belonging  to  officers  or  others 
connected  with  the  collection  of  taxes — an  order  so 
strictly  carried  out  that  several  were  hanged  for 
appropriating  trivial  portions  of  their  contents. 
The  Viceroy,  being  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  conflagrations,  sent  another  decree  of  the 
same  tenor  as  that  previously  sent,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  general  amnesty.  But  it  took  no 
effect,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  some  defi- 
ciency in  the  terms  of  the  pardon. 

The  third  day  passed  in  the  burning  down  houses 
belonging  to  obnoxious  parties,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  tower  and  artillery.  The  archbishop  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  original  charter  of 
Charles  V.,  and  a  promise  to  observe  it  from  the 
Viceroy,  brought  it  to  the  market-place,  and  read 
it  to  the  people.  And  now  a  pacification  might 
have  taken  place,  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  cut  off  their  leader,  Massianello;  so, 
thinking  they  were  betrayed  and  the  charter  false, 
the  people  went  on  enrolling  the  militia,  and  dis- 
armed successive  bodies  of  Spaniards  and  Germans 
who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  to  assist  the 
Viceroy,  now  in  a  manner  besieged  in  the  Castle  of 
Nuovo,  for  the  people  commanded  the  approaches 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  fourth  day  witnessed  another  series  of  con- 
flagrations, and  another  attempt  at  pacification, 
which  resulted  in  making  matters  far  worse  than 
previously ;  for  on  this  day,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  archbishop,  a  conference  had  been 
agreed  on  between  the  leaders  of  the  people  and 
the  Viceroy  and  nobles,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
following  incident.  A  body  of  horsemen,  number- 
ing five -hundred,  having  entered  the  city,  pretend- 
ing they  had  come  in  the  service  of  the  people,  they 
were  assigned  places  to  act  on  foot  by  Massianello. 
This  was  strongly  objected  to  by  his  colleague, 
Perensie,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  Masanielto — suspicions  fully  realized 
on  his  again  peremptorily  ordering  them  to  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  and  on  foot,  for  sud- 
denly he  was  fired  at  by  seven  of  their  number ; 
escaping  in  a  manner  thought  by  the  people  to  be 
miraculous,  some  of  the  bullets  having  passed 
through  his  shirt.  The  horsemen  turned  out  to  be 
a  body  of  banditti,  employed,  as  was  confessed  by 
certain  of  their  number  on  the  rack,  by  Perensie  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Matalone,  and  his 
brother,  to  first  slay  Massianello,  and  then  set  fire 
to  a  number  of  mines  placed  under  the  market- 
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place,  aud  thereby  destroy  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
people— the  calculation  of  oar  historian  being  that 
"besides  the  destruction  of  edifices  sacred  and 
profane,  there  would  at  least  ha?e  been  150,000 
persons  blown  up  into  the  air."  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  by  the  same  diabolical  agency  the 
aqueducts  and  rain  cisterns,  for  supplying  the  oity 
with  water,  had  been  poisoned,  so  that  proclama- 
tion of  the  same  was  made  through  the  city.  Of 
course,  Perensie  was  beheaded,  and  with  him  his 
brothers,  as  were  also*  many  of  the  banditti,  they 
being  dragged  from  the  churches  and  all  the  usual 
places  of  sanctuary,  and  their  heads,  after  being 
chopped  off,  were  set  up  on  poles  throughout  the 
city.  The  Duke  of  Matalone,  the  principal  cul- 
prit, escaped  to  Benevento;  bat  two  of  his  brothers 
and  all  his  servants,  pages,  or  laqueys  suffered  the 
same  inexorable  doom  of  death.  The  Viceroy  tent 
a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  desiring  him  to  make 
known  unto  the  people  his  non-complicity  in,  and 
detestation  of  the  conspiracy. 

But  Massianello,  whose  power  was  now  very 
much  increased,  having  100,000  armed  men  at  his 
command,  was  afraid  of  a  plot  to  bring  more  ban- 
ditti into  tlie  cily,  and,  therefore,  ordered  the 
erection  of  barricades,  and  the  hanging  out  of 
lights  from  eaeh  window,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
unillumiuated  houses  being  burned  down  lie 
also  offered  a  reward  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  of 
gold  for  the  Duke  of  Matalone,  or  the  ransom  of 
150  banditti  for  Ms  head. 

The  fifth  day  the  poor,  bare-legged  fisher-boy  of 
the  first,  transacted  business,  issued  commands, 
and  received  obedience  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
seldom  equalled  in  the  page  of  history.  His  first 
order  of  the  day  was  against  the  use  of  cloaks, 
gowns,  or  cassocks  by  men,  or  fardingals  by 
women ;  and  that  the  latter  should,  when  they  ap- 
peared abroad,  tuck  up  their  petticoats,  lest  they 
should  carry  any  arms  uuderneath  them ;  and  our 
chronicler  remarks,  "it  was  strange  to  see  what 
universal  obedience  was  given  to  the  same.*' 
Another  sumptuary  law  of  this  day  was  that  all 
should  cut  off  the  great  lock  of  their  hair,  and  not 
wear  periwigs.  He  also  ordered  all  the  great  guns 
to  be  mounted  in  the  most  advantageous  parts  of 
the  city,  and  the  disarming  of  all  cavaliers  and 
noble  personages,  and  imposed  a  rate  on  all  edible 
commodities.  On  this  day  the  archbishop  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  full  powers  from  the  Vice- 
roy to  negotiate  with  the  people,  sent  for  Massia- 
nello, and  others  of  the  gravest  and  wisest  of  their 
number,  and  with  them  drew  up  a  series  of  articles 
confiming  all  their  previous  privileges  and  granting 
a  general  indulgence  and  pardon,  and  also  a  promise 
to  punish  the  banditti,  which  were  signed  by  the 
Viceroy,(younsel  Royal,  and  Second  Counsel  of  State. 
Thereafter  Massianello  went  in  great  state,  accom- 
panied by  50,000  of  the  choicest  of  the  people  to 
visit  the  Viceroy,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
and  the  Sabbath  following  was  appointed  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty.  On  taking  leave,  Massia- 
nello was  presented  by  the  Viceroy  with  a  rich 


chain  of  gold,  worth  three  thousand  crowns,  an* 
created  Dnke  of  St.  George.  While  on  the  bal- 
cony he  gave  the  Viceroy  various  examples  of  his 
power  over  the  people  whom  be  addressed,  stating 
that  he  desired  nothing  bat  the  public  good.  "For 
(said  he)  I  was  proffered  two  hundred  crowns  a 
month  all  the  time  of  my  life  if  I  would  have 
desisted,  bat  1  ever  refused  it  Moreover,  if  the 
archbishop  bad  not  enjoined  me,  and  threatened 
me  with  excommunication,  I  would  not  bare  ap- 
parelled myself  as  you  now  see  me — I  would  never 
have  altered  my  mariner's  weeds.  Sneh  a  one  I 
was  born,  and  such  a  one  I  mean  to  die.  Bat  lay 
not  down  your  arms  till  a  confirmation  cornea  Croat 
the  King  of  Spain.  Trust  not  the  nobles ;  they  are 
traitors,  and  your  enemies." 

Friday,  the  sixth  day,  was  employed  by  Massia- 
nello in  receiving  petitions,  issuing  commands  far 
confiscations  and  executions,  all  subscribed, 
"Thomas  Anello,  Captain-general  of  the  meat  faith- 
ful people  of  Naples,"  all  which  we  are  told  **  were 
executed  with  immediate  promptness  and  exact- 
ness ;  and  it  was  beyond  belief  that  a  base  feUow 
should  arise  out  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and,  ia 
five  days'  space,  make  himself  commander  of  five 
hundred  thousand  souls,  and  amongst  then  two 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who  were  at  his 
beck,  and  acknowledged  him  their  generalissimo. 
having  absolute  power  thereby  to  dispose  of  all 
things  at  his  pleasure."  Among  other  decrees 
issued  this  day  was  an  order  that  every  one  should 
return  to  his  lodgings  upon  the  sounding  of  a  beU, 
at  two  of  the  night,  upon  pain  of  death ;  also  aa 
order  that  all  the  nobility  and  ladies  who  had 
retired  to  monastries  and  nunneries,  should  return 
immediately  to  their  own  houses,  under  the  same 
penalty  for  neglect.  Among  his  dispensations  of 
justice  this  day,  was  the  case  of  a  baker  convicted 
of  baking  light  bread,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  baked 
to  death.  Many  presents  were  sent  him,  but  he 
would  not  receive  the  value  of  one  farthing,  though 
he  offered  the  Viceroy,  if  need  be,  five  mOlioa 
crowns. 

On  Saturday,  the  eighth  day,  he  again  Tinted 
the  Viceroy,  along  with  his  brother,  both  betag 
mounted  on  horses  sent  them  by  that  functionary, 
Massianello  carrying  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword, 
and  in  the  other  the  charter  of  Charles  the  Em* 
peror,  his  brother  carrying  the  capitulations  made 
by  the  Viceroy.  After  staving  some  time  at  the 
palace  they,  accompanied  by  the  duke,  went  ia 
great  state  to  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  from 
thence  to  the  cathedral,  where,  before  the  high 
altar,  the  articles  were  read  by.tbc  secretary  to  the 
kingdom,  which,  after  sundry  corrections  by  Mas- 
sianello, who,  we  are  told,  "corrected  and  inter- 
preted all  things  as  he  pleased,  no  man  contradict- 
ing him,"  were  sworn  to  by  the  Viceroy  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  after  which  followed  music  and  the 
"  Te  Deum."  Having  attended  the  Viceroy  back 
to  the  Palace,  Massianello  told  the  people  that, 
having  now  brought  his  honest  intents  to  pats,  he 
would  return  to  be  a  fisherman;  and  so,  tearing 
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of  hi*  garment  of  silver,  he  refurnpd  to  tfio  market 
plan*. 

Having  du^ofared  on  this  day  that  soma  wal- 
MutenU  had  toco  going  about  among  the  slmp- 
kaepens  endea?  owring  to  eicite  a  filing  §gain*t 
bit*,  !»•  caused  ihepi  »o  be  Qppreh.auded  aftd  there- 
after bung  before  the  uWs  of  I  ha  sjjops,  where 
they  l^ad  prosecuted  their  purpose, 

4)u  the  eighth  day,  Sapbsth,  OQnjinenced  Jhe 
deolius  and  fall  of  this  champion  of  popular  rights. 
Tb*  paper*  of  agreement  were  in  the  morning  posted 
j#  ail  part*  of  the  c*y,  and  gare  universal  joy, 
•very  one  extolling  their  deliverer,  Massiauelio. 
J$ui  bis  great  success  bad  WW  culminated  ;  and, 
bia  mission  accomplished,  the  people  would  no  more 
endure  the  arbitrary  and  often  gruel  decisions 
which  be  issued.  One  of  bia  early  acts  on  this 
morning  was  to  send  to  the  Jesuits  and  otbor  re- 
ligious orders  for  contributions  of  money ;  be  also 
buund  over  many  of  the  richest  citizens  to  pay 
large  suras,  so  that  be  might  be  able  to  fulfil  a 
promise  be  bad  made  the  Viceroy  of  presenting  the 
Xing  of  Spain  with  a  donation  ot  six  million  crowns. 
He  issued  mauy  orders  for  imprisonments,  burning 
of  palaces,  and  executions— all  showing  that  pride, 
multiplicity  of  buisneas,  and  want  of  sleep  bad  dis- 
tempered bis  brain,  so  that  one  of  his  kinsmen 
went  openly  aud complained  that  be  began  "to dote." 
The  Archbishop  sent  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
requesting  that  he  would  disbapd  bis  soldiers  now 
that  there  was  peace,  and  return  to  an  island,  the 
pleasure  resort  of  the  inhabitants,  which  much 
pleased  {lim,  so  that  be  disbanded  several  compa- 
nies, and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  the  Viceroy  in 
a  very  outre  habit,  attended  by  many  of  the  people, 
desiring  him  to  go  with  him  to  the  island,  to  take 
the  fresh  air.  The  Viceroy,  however,  excused  him- 
self— for  when  the  Uon?a  skin  will  not  suffice  it  is 
meet  to  put  the  fox's  on — by  reason  of  a  pain  in 
his  head,  but  commanded  his  gondola  to  be  in  wait- 
ing, and  ordered  forty  barges  and  music  to  attend 
Massianello  and  malta  |dw  n»erry.  So  be  spent 
the  alteruoon  iu  mirth,  eating  and  drinking— of 
tbo  latter  too  freely,  we  suspect,  for  the  choice 
wine,  Lachrvutte  Christi,  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him  that  wueu  his  wife's  mother  aud  sister  returned 
from  yiaiting  the  Vice  queen,  whither  tbey  had 
gone  in  great  state,  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  aud 
rich  jewels,  in  a  coach  worth  8,000  crowns,  be  was 


so  heated  tlmt  ha  seaiee  knew  what  l*e  said  or 
did. 

On  Monday,  the  uintji  day,  he  would  have  re- 
linquished his' power,  but  his  wife  and  kindred  dis- 
suaded hi  in,  thinking  if  he  did  be  would  be  put  to 
<jeat|ir  But  u>  glory  was  goae,  hastened  by  him- 
self ;  for  wheu  he  came  to  busiues*  he  committed 
so  many  tyrannical  acts  as  to  disgust  his  previously 
most  devoted  admirers.  Among  others  of  bis  road 
caprices,  he  rode  into  the  inarM  place  with  a 
naked  sword,  sirring  number*,  aud  without  cause. 
Bq  many  complaints  were  now  made,  tftat  it  was 
agreed  by  his  principal  captains  aad  the  Viceroy 
that  lie  should  t)e  taken  and  kept  ju  chains  for  life, 
hut  not  be  put  to  de*t|*»  ♦»  consequence  uf  the  great 
good  he  had  4one  fur  the  people.  And  accord- 
ingly ii\  tin*  a/tgruooa  of  tbj*  duy  |ie  was  appre- 
hended and  put  in  hold  uuder  ft  guard  of  soldiers. 

On  the  teutlj  day— jUassiaupUo's^ last — he  es- 
caped out  of  prison,  and  W^M1  to  ihp  Oburch  of  the 
Virgin  of  Caruuu,  and  tiiuro  ineetiug  the  arch- 
bishop, U  hejng  »  a*""*!'  festival  day,  he  addressed 
himt!»us:  "Most  eminent  lord,  J  perceive  that 
M»e  people  will  now  abandon  me,  auu  go  about  to 
take  my  life,  J.  desire  that  a  solemn  procession  be 
made  to  this  mos,(  Ifoly  |udy ;  for  beiug  to  die  I 
shall  then  die  wit|i  the  greater  content."  Aud 
thereafter,  taking  a  crucifix  in  his  huud,  he  com- 
mended himself  to  the  people,  commemorating  tl^e 
deeds  he  haa!  doup  and  the  difficulties  he  bad  en- 
countered; and  prostrating  himself  at  the  arch- 
bishop's feet,  he  desired  him  to  send  word  to  the 
Viceroy  that  he  resigned  his  powers,  which  promis- 
ing, the  archbishop  conveyed  him  to  a  dormitory 
for  refreshment.  When  he  proceeded  into  the 
hall,  some  that  were  employed  to  murder  hin>, 
rusM  ip»  crying,  ''Let  lie  £ing  of  Spain  live, 
and  |pL  none  hereafter,  upon  pain  of  death,  obey 
Massianello  f"  He,  seeing  them,  said,  "  Ye  go, 
perhaps,  to  search  for  me ;  behold  me  here,  my 
people."  Whereupon  some  shot  a,t  him,  and  he 
crying  out  "4b,  nngra^efull  traitors  |,?  l'el}  dowu 
dead,  jiis  head  haying  bceu  cot  off  by  a  butcher, 
was  carried  on  a  lance  first  to  ihe  church,  then  to 
the  market-place,  and  qp  aud  down  thruugh  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  the  buys  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets ;  so  at  last  his  head  u  as  thrown 
into  one  ditch  and  his  body  into  another , — and 
thus  ended  Massianello, 
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noticed,  and  yet  they  vindicate  the  right  of 
their  authors  to  poetical  rank.  Corayda 
deserves  precedence  for  several  reasons ;  but 
one  of  them  with  us  is  the  position  of  Mr. 
Jones,  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the 
self-denial  offered  by  him  in  a  good  cause. 
Some  men  have  connected  Ernest  Jones  with 
communist  principles,  and  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property ;  one  mode  of  supporting  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious ;  but  if 
the  accusers  would  read  Corayda— not  a 
painful  doom  for  scandal-mongers^-they  will 
confess  their  error.  Ernest  Jones  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  common  princi- 
ples which  can  alone  bring  the  great  body  of 
the  people  into  a  firm  connection  with  the 
8tate.  What  quarrel  could  the  most  Conser- 
vative gentleman  have  with  a  man  who  only 
desires  to  anticipate  the  policy  that  any  Con- 
servative, still  in  his  senses,  believes  will  be 
prevalent  in  the  days  of  his  grandson?  No 
person  endowed  with  common  understanding 
can  believe  in  a  perpetuity  of  Conservative  or 
Whig  principles.  The  best  name  for  them  is 
breaks  or  drags,  but  breathes  there  a  coach- 
man or  an  engineer  so  stupid  as  to  prefer 
breaks  and  drags  for  his  common  practice  ? 
Ernest  Jones  only  sought  for  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  what  Garibaldi  has  praise 
from  all  our  classes  for  seizing  by  the  sword  in 
theBoman  States  and  the  Sicilies.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Ernest  Jones  and  Garibaldi  is 
found  in  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  accom- 
plish the  liberation  of  his  countrymen  in 
peace,  while  the  latter  pursues  his  object  by 
the  sword.  We  assume  no  credit  tor  Mr. 
Jones  on  account  of  that  difference.  A  foolish 
or  a  wicked  man  only  would  propose  to 
employ  the  sword  in  our  islands,  or  in  any  part 
of  our  empire.  We  have  the  means  of  gaining 
every  good  object  peaceably.  Let  the  people 
onlv  so  will  and  they  can  have  reform — a  rail 
and  perfect  reform.  They  do  not  so  will,  and 
Mr.  Jones  was  defeated,  and  we  share  the 
disaster.  We  told  the  people,  or  those  of 
them  who  chose  to  hear  us,  that  they  should 
claim  a  complete  reform — a  complete  equality 
of  representation  and  a  complete  franchise. 
We  told  them  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  promises  of  politicians,  and 
incurred  party  blame  and  censure  for  our 
counsel  and  our  incredulity.  A  large  number 
of  the  people  did  not  support  our  opinions. 
Any  large  number  did  not  support  Mr.  Jones. 
Even  Lord  John  Eussell,  a  perfectly  honest 
statesman  so  far  as  he  goes,  did  not  obtain 
public  support  for  his  limited  measure.  These 
facts  do  not  allow  us  to  forget  how  much  the 
public  know  that  Ernest  Jones  suffered  in  a 
cause  that  they  require  more  pressure,  and 
screwing,  and  squeezing  to  support.  His 
private  sufferings  are  matters  of  which  he 
has  said  little  and  we  say  nothing.     On  this 


subject  he  has  the  approval,  we  believe,  of  a 
good  conscience,  which  is  better  than  fold; 
and  Mr.  Jones,  after  our  own  fashion,  must 
be  contented  with  the  better  commodity.  Be 
has  now  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profcs- 
sion,  and  we  hope  sincerely,  with  a  prospect 
of  success,  that  his  genius  as  a  poet,  or  bis 
honesty  as  a  politician  should  not  injure 
Corayda  is  dedicated  to  Sir  E.  Lytton  Butwer 
by  permission,  and  we  only  notice  the  dedica- 
tion as  an  evidence  that  political  differences 
are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  literary  pur* 
suits  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Secretary  fir 
the  Colonies.  Corayda  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme. 
The  construction  of  the  story  does  not  in- 
crease its  merits.  It  is  not  a  perfect  poem, 
for  it  is  deficient  in  its  plan  or  plot ;  but  it 
contains  beautiful  poetry,  and  it  may  hare 
been  intended  to  exhibit  its  author's  opinion 
on  some  subjects,  introduced  as  if  accidentally. 
The  following  verses  are  not  copied  from  tie 
commencement  of  the  poem,  but  from  the 
parting  with  home — that  first  parting  whkfc 
only  happens  once  in  a  human  life : — 

The  hoar,  the  hoar  has  cams,  that  porta 

The  ton  from  his  mother's  aide; 
The  hour  that  scatters  the  household  hearts 

On  life's  tempestuous  tide. 

Oh!  fbndry  on  his  mother's  breast 

Will  sleep  the  mother's  joy ; 
And  fondly  at  his  father's  knee 

Will  play  the  jocund  boy. 

But  years  will  pass,  and  thoughts  wtD  roam, 

And  time  steal  hearts  away; 
And  a  sterner  none  and  a  wider  home 

He  seeks  in  his  ruder  day. 

Sweet  childhood's  quiet  dreams  have  fled, 

New  hopes  are  hurrying  o'er. 
Father!  I  heard  the  Toioe  that  said, 

Young  spirit,  rest  no  more! 

Away!  away!  beyond  the  bound 
Of  the  home  that  grows  too  small; 

Away!  away!  beyond  the  sound 
Of  the  pleasant  yokes  all! 

Corayda  having  decided  to  enter  life  on  Ids 
own  account,  obtained  what  in  our  com- 
mon language  we  should  describe  as  a  com- 
mission. The  author  has  a  feeling  of  chi- 
valry, and  so  he  admires 


when 


The  glorious,  gallant  days 
Of  hero  feats  and  poet  lays, 

Out  on  the  world  the  high  hearts  rushed, 
As  riyers  upon  deserts  gushed. 


We  do  not  think  quite  so  well  of  these 
old  days,  nor  even  of  the  present;  but  the 
fire  of  chivalry  "never  shone  brighter  than  in 
our  own  time;  and  no  more  fearless  joong 
hearts  beat  high  for  the  battle  since  Kimred 
led  on  his  hosts  than  our  soldiers  who  dies' 
in  the  Crimea,  or  those  who  sleep  benofttb  In- 
dian palms.  Corayda*s  first  battle  i*  orcr, 
and  he  is  helpless,  thirsty,  and 
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Twm  the  snow  falling  silent  and  swift, 
And  the  wounded  boy  blessed  it  aloud, 

As  with  parched  tongue  he  caught  at  the 
freshening  drift, 
And  drank  from  the  cup  of  the  cloud. 

The  darkness  was  flowing  around, 
Like  streamers  of  conquering  death, 

And  the  whirlwinds  of  battle  and  tempests 
of  sound, 
Were  wailing  away  to  a  breath. 

The  "  drinking  of  the  snow"  is  original  in 
the  position,  we  think,  for  we  have  no  pre- 
vious recollection  of  the  idea  occurring  in 
any  line— perhaps,  because  few  great  battles 
like  Hohen  Linden  are  fought  among  snow. 
Whatever  other  service  a  heavy  snow-storm 
renders  to  the  world,  it  certainly  clogs  artil- 
lery wheels,  and  for  a  time  obstructs  war. 
The  boy  lay  on  the  battle  plain,  and  listened 
to  the  pulses  of  the  fight,  beating  farther  off  in 
the  direction  of  victory.  He  knew  by  the 
sounds  that  the  foemen  were  flying;  and 
when  all  was  over,  the  victorious  army  filed 
past  the  spot  where  he  lay. 

The  stern  monarch  gazed  o'er  the  plain, 
And  his  proud  heart  with  victory  fed  ; 

He  nor  counted  the  living  nor  counted  the  slain — 
What  to  him  were  the  lire  or  the  dead? 

Bat  his  banners  were  passing  him  slow, 
And  proudly  he  numbered  them  o'er; 

44  There  is  one  that  has  iall'n  in  the  hands  of  the 
foe! 
Now  shame  to  the  craven  who  bore!'9 

That  pealed  on  the  ear  of  the  boy, 
With  a  knelling  of  pleasure  and  pain; 

And  upward  he  bounded  with  wild,  dying  joy, 
And  stood  to  his  banner  again. 

The  king  rewarded  the  banner-boy,  for  he 
was  scarcely  come  to  be  a  banner-man,  with 
a  place  as  a  page  of  the  palace ;  and  then  we 
have  a  description  of  the  monarch  and  his 
residence ;  and  it  appears  that  the  king  was 
a  widower,  with  one  daughter — the  heiress  of 
all  the  land ;  so  the  position  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  page  and  princess.  And  we  wonder 
not,  therefore,  that  a  time  came — 

It  is  a  sweet  and  sultry  night, 

When  woods  are  dark,  and  skies  are  light, 

And  earth  seems  like  a  globe  of  jet, 

Within  an  orb  of  silver  set. 

Whence  stars  look  downward,  large  and  clear, 

As  though  God't  heaven  were  drawing  near. 

The  story  of  their  courtship  is  like  every 
other  tale  of  the  kind  when  young  people 
imagine  that  they  have  something  particular 
to  tell,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  of  telling 
it;  but  Mr.  Jones  throws  originality  even 
into  this  interesting  scene,  and  thus  he  points 
to  an  obstruction  in  the  way : — 

In  his  cold  hand  her  hand  he  took, 
And  pointed  with  his  drooping  look 
To  where,  inwrought  with  many  a  gem, 
Careless  was  cast  a  diadem. 
She  bowed  her  like  a  wounded  dove, 
And  only  wept,  "  I  lore!  J  lore!" 
What  heaven  unites  earth  cannot  part — 
At  flame  draws  flame,  so  heart  draws  heart 


The  interview  was  over — two  hearts  had 
got  into  a  state  of  practical  difficulty ;  and 
the  owner  of  one  of  them — the  page — having 
left  it  in  the  palace,  passed  through  the 
garden,  when  and  where 

Three  men  stood  in  darkling  spot, 

Beneath  an  ancient  tree; 
But  they  were  so  busy  that  they  heeded  not, 

When  they  stepped  in  the  moonlight  free, 
They  stood  too  close  for  all  but  ill — 
All  three  were  speaking  quick  and  still — 

Afore  close  they  drew  all  three. 
And  they  were  planing  a  devilish  plan — 

The  grey-haired  king  to  slay. 
Afar  the  woof  of  treason  ran, 
To  many  a  discontented  man, 

And  the  viewless  threads  held  they — 

To  many  a  watchful  enemy, 

To  many  a  traitor  lurking  nigh, 

And  armies  far  away. 
It  needed  bnt  a  single  blow; 
And  those  dark  fires  that  smouldering  glow, 

Will  lighten  fierce  and  free; 
Then  o'er  their  plans  they  chuckle  low, 
With  heavy  laughter  welling  slow, 
Shook  by  their  hearts  uneasy  throe, 

And  cry,  "  True  comrades Ve  ! 
And  none  are  here  the  thought  to  know, 
And  none  will  be  the  hand  to  show, 
Or  mark  the  steel  that  strikes  the  blow, 

In  night's  deep  mystery." 
Bnt  as  they  turned  into  the  shade, 
The  glitter  that  the  moonlight  made 
Upon  Corayda's  dagger-blade, 

Struck  terror  to  their  treachery. 

The  j;age  knew  well  the  three  knights,  Sir 
Palm,  Sir  Talene,  and  Sir  Guivro — and  their 
efforts  to  catch  or  to  corrupt  him  were  not 
likely  to  he  successful  on  that  particular 
evening  and  they  were  useless,  btill  there 
was  comfort,  said  Sir  Guivro  to  his  com- 
panions thus : — 

Sir  Palm,  Sir  Talene,  he  may  go 
And  not  a  surer  overthrow 
I  with  unto  the  deadliest  foe 
Ambition  ever  crossed. 
Sir  Guivro  was  on  guard  that  night,  and 
he  despatched  his  companion  knights  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  cut  in  before  the  page, 
knowing  the  path,  perhaps,  better  through 
back  doors.     Corayda  also  made  his  way  to 
the  king's  chamber,  expecting  to  confer  a 
benefit  that  might  win  a  bride  with  a  crown 
for  her  dowry.    We  think  that  he  lingered 
too  long  in  corridors  and  halls  when  he  had 
such  an  errand,  if  he  made  note  of  such  little 
matters  as  the  following : — 

From  forth  their  stand  supernal, 
Gate  down  with  look  eternal, 
Cold,  soulless,  thought-cseheating, 
Like  conquerors,  time  defeating, 
80  fragile,  yet  unfleeting, 
On  races  fleeting  o'er. 
The  moonlight,  white  and  hoary, 
Cast  on  each  pictured  story 

A  life-renewing  glory. 
At  paMed  the  page  before ; 
And  one  by  one  faint  smiling 
Those  shadows  fancy  wiling, 
They  caught  the  light  beguiling, 
Then  darkened  dim  and  from 
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Sir  Quivro,  too  quick  for  the  page,  was  at 
his  post,  and  apprehended  Corayda  in  armour 
and  almost  in  the  king's  chamber.  He 
charged  him  with  intent  to  kill  the  king  and 
marry  his  daughter.  As  the  page  had  ob- 
tained the  young  ladj^s  consent  to  the  marriage, 
it  was  not  such  an  improbable  scheme — if  the 
criminal  could  be  concealed.  The  page  could 
not  deny  his  love  to  the  princess,  but  he 
accused  the  three  knights  of  treason,  was  not 
believed,  and  locked  up  in  a  cell  with  an  iron 
grating ;  yet  the  three  knights  would  not  be 
contented  when  matters  were  well  with  them ; 
and  visited  Corayda  with  a  pardon  under  the 
king's  signature  for  his  benefit,  if  he  would 
confess  his  guilty  purpose.  He  very  naturally 
sought  permission  to  examine  the  document, 
and  that  was  conceded  by  the  tempters,  but 
at  the  moment  the  guard  came  up  and  they 
were  compelled  to  fly  and  leave  the  pardon. 
The  trial  came  on  in  the  open  square  of  the 
capital ;  and  although  the  history  is  common 
and  prosaic,  yet  the  commonplace  is  full  of 
poetry — as  when  the  abandoned  heart  sees 
light  in  gloom  and  believes. 

Though  darkened  wo i Ids  around  in  ruins  fall 
The  true,  the  beautiful,  8 ur vires  them  all. 

In  the  following  manner  did  Sir  Quivro  lose 
his  paper  ;— 

The  pardon's  in  the  captive's  hand, 
Beneath  the  ff rate  the  tempters  stand  i 
But  e'er  8ir  Guivro  could  regain 
The  fatal  scroll,  from  portal  near 
Was  heard  the  guard's  advancing  tread, 
And  in  discoreiy's  suddeu  fear 
The  startled  traitors  turned  and  fled. 
Quick  passed  the  watch  but  'neath  the  cell 
Is  left  an  added  sentinel. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  pardon 
was  a  forgery,  and  the  object  of  the  blights 
was  to  obtain  a  confession  which  might  re- 
move some  part  of  suspicion  that  still  lingered 
on  their  character ;  fostered,  perhaps,  by  cir- 
oumstantial  evidence.  The  forged  document 
was  irrecoverable,  but  the  forgers  braved  the 
trial  in  the  sauare. 

While  to  the  monarch's  chair  of  state, 

These  men  were  pressing  near  | 
Upon  each  face  was  written  hate, 
And  on  each  lip  a  falsehood  sate, 

And  on  each  forehead  fear. 

Their  hate,  falsehood,  fear,  did  not  serve 
Corayda,  who  was  found  guilty,  and  then 
produced  the  pardon,  remarking: — 

Thy  mercy  king,  for  culprit  meant, 

Was  useless  to  the  innocent ; 

Take — take  thy  pardon  back!*' 

The  fraud  revealed,  the  forgery  shown, 

The  impulse  given,  the  truth  was  known, 

The  traitors  writhed  before  the  throne 

Like  traitors  on  the  rack ; 
They  strove  to  answer— died  the  tone  j 
They  strove  to  imile— their  lips  were  atone ; 
They  stood  as  very  lire  were  flown 
On  lonj-lost  honour's  brack, 


And  '<  guilty  1"  then  that  look  avo«tdt 
And  "  guilty  !  guilty  l"  roared  the  crowd! 
The  judgment  clove  from  earth  to  cloud, 
And  heaven  returned  it  back. 

So  Corayda  was  cleared  from  any  treason- 
able purpose  to  slay  his  proposed  father-in- 
law  ;  and  the  three  knights  were  not  given 
to  the  block  but  to  the  dungeon.  Unhappily 
the  poor  page  had  been  guilty  of  one  crime- 
acquitted  o?  hate  he  stood  chargeable  with 
love.  He  could  not  deny  that  offence ;  nod 
perhaps  it  was  equivocal  in  the  rircuinstancss 
to  ajl  the  punialnnQftt  inflicted  by  th*  Mug?* 
thwboWloYer;— r 

And  low  the  king  at  heart  beguiled. 
Inclined  him  to  that  page  aod  smiled, 
With  troubled  shaken  eye ; 
"  Kneel,  gallant  soul  I    True  metal,  ring ! 
He  is  a  knight  who  saved  a  king. 
But  for  the  blood  that  beat  too  bold- 
Time,  make  it  tame,  and  absence  cold, 
tmbllioq,  honours  may  content} 
ove's  poly  cure  is  banishment." 

A  time  comes  when  we  need  our  baniafcad 
back — not  all  the  banished,  certainly,  but 
those  who  have  left  us,  because  they  aid 
the  state,  or  could  have  done  the  state,  a  good 
service.  Corayda  became  a  wandering  knight 
whose  sword  cut  his  harvest;  but  wisdom 
came  with  years. 

The  wise  shall  win  the  homage  of  the  bold  ; 
The  steel  may  oonquer,  but  the  mind  must  bald. 

In  his  wanderings  he  revisited  his  old  home. 
His  mother  was  dead  and  there  his  father  was 
dying.  The  sinking  man  recognised  not  the 
features  of  his  soldier  son ;  but  in  death  the 
remembrance  of  that  voice  returned1-- and 
this  domestic  scene  and  sorrow  are  beautifully 
^escribed : — 
Ah  I  hark  to  my  boy's  voice  that  sings  by  the  stream^ 

And  his  laugh  as  he  bounds  through  the  dell  I 
Huih  1  hush  !  I  am  dreaming  a  sweet  quiet  dream; 

Wait  awhile,  I  shaU  wake  and  be  well  I 

The  next  line  is 

He  lay  there  so  still,  and  he  lay  there  so  white. 
One  life  had  passed  away. 

An  account  of  the  insurrection  among  the 
old  king's  subjects  follows;  and  there  we 
gather  more  of  Ernest  Jones'  sentamenu 
than  from  incidental  poems  in  verses.  Hunger 
stirred  the  crowd,  and  this  element  of  danger 
always  threatens  our  state.  We  seek  reibtra 
because  we  fear  revolution.  In  addition  to  a 
feeling  of  right,  we  are  actuated  by  a  ooaser- 
vative  sentiment.  We  desire  to  resiga  every 
privilege  inaccessible  to  any;  except  the  noe 
honours,  rewards,  and  titles  conferred  by  or 
meant  to  perpetuate  good  service ;  in  order  to 
secure  the  prevalenee  of  law,  order,  and  peace 
at  home :  law,  order,  and  peace  in  all  oar 
possessions.  Reform  by  revolution  is  tfca 
described  by  Ernest  Jones  :-^ 

For  'twas  the  time  when  spirfts  wild 
died  to  tilt  ■sasas  dream  begofl**, 
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"  Rite  fhr  the  eaiise—  the  catse  of  man  J" 
Earth**  saturnalia  then  began, 
Then  rote  the  matt— then  led  the  few, 
Bat  why,  nor  led  no  Header  knew. 

And  with  the  experience  of  history  before  him, 
he  tells  us  of  leaders  with  "  something  gene- 
rous and  true" — who  fall  before  others, 

That  start  from  the  chaotic  ttrife 
At  breed t  corruption  its  own  life. 
The  Cavour's  and  Farini's  supplanting  Gari- 
baldi, afford  an  example  in  our  own  time. 

The  insurrection  speeds  and  spreads,  while 
Sir  Guivro,  who  had  escaped  from  his  dun- 
geon, fens  and  feeds  it,  ana  becomes  a  leader. 
Men  first  thought  that  want  alone  drove  on 
the  people — 

And  showered  down  gold  and  portioned  food 
Among  the  hragry  mnltHude. 

But  food  did  not  meet  the  case  \  and  then  we 
read  the  thorough  inability  of  a  division  of 
property  to  afford  relief. 

In  vain  the  pitying  monarch  shared 
The  hoarded  wealth  through  nget  spared  t 
Spread  thronffh  that  vast  inflnity— 
Twas  like  a  wreck  apon  a  lea— 
As  though  ye'd  lull  a  storm  to  sleep 
By  sinking  naries  in  the  deep. 

So  would  all  plans  perish  whereby  men 
sought  to  live  in  comfort  and  idleness  from 
acquired    wealth.      All  the  capital  of   the 
country  would  not  support  all  its  inhabitants 
for  many  months  if  they  choose  to  go  idle 
through  time.     Not  only  does  the  author  op- 
pose communism  in  its  offensive  sense,  but 
he  also  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  author- 
ity and  of  obedience.     He  is  a  Chartist,  but 
few  of  their  opponents  suppose  that  Chartists 
entertain  good  ideas  on  these  subjects.   Then 
listen- 
Then  when  the  matt  took  head  at  length, 
Homed  to  the  sense  of  its  own  strength, 
Their  rnler,  tauvht  to  f»af  the  worst, 
Bid  what  he  should  hare  done  at  Ant— 
Called  forth  the  wnr-han  of  the  State, 
And  smote  when  it  had  pi-own  too  late ; 
Tor  drunken  age  and  maddened  youth, 
Uo bridled  passion,  strode  at  large ; 

Battalions  wavered  in  their  truth, 
And  leaders  feared  to  bid  them  charge, 
Lest  a  refusal  break  in  twain 
Obedience  last  decaying  chain. 
At  yet  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Had  leagued  not  with  the  people's  band 
Prom  kiog  and  rebel  both  aloof: 
They  watched  o'er  discord's  sable  woof, 
Past  brighVaing  oreal  the  crimson  streak, 
Strength'niog  themselves  at  both  grew  weak. 

The  progress  of  the  insurrection,  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Guivro  and  his  bands,  and 
the  arrival  of  Corayda  without  any  band, 
are  aD  sung  as  only  a  poet  can  narrate  his- 
tory. In  the  end,  Corayda  was  sent  off  with 
a  detachment  to  guard  the  Princess,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  the  fierce  Sir  Guivro,  over- 
taken, and  the  fort  where  they  had  sought  | 


shelter  was  placed  under  siege.  The  be- 
leagured  castle  held  out  until  its  garrison 
were  all  slain — or  nearly  all  slain — then  suc- 
cour came.  The  king  who  sent  away  his 
daughter  in  despair,  obtained  soon  after  as- 
sistance from  his  nobles  and  others  true  to 
his  cause ;  and  having  vanquished  the  insur- 
rection, he  relieved  the  knight  and  the  prin- 
cess. To  the  knight  he  gave  his  daughter^ 
and  Corayda  thanked  him  with  one  look ; 
but  a  close  was  nigh  to  a  story  that  seemed 
only  beginning. 

And  slow  his  arm  begad  fo  glide 

Like  shadow,  powerless  now  to  hide 

The  death-  woaad  at  hit  gallant  tide* 

And  the  Princess 

Sudden  one  long  deep  breath  she  drew, 
And  one  tad  look  to  piteous  threw, 
That  every  eye  began  to  fill ; 
Then  tank  betide  him  pale  and  still. 

Athwart  her  brow  her  fingers  swept 
At  if  she  saw  her  flowing  hair, 
Though  not  a  tress  was  strayiog  there; 

She  took  his  hand,  but  never  wept, 

And  monumental  sileaoe  kept< 
"  Alaa!  my  father,"  farther  word 
Than  this,  if  spoken,  was  unheard* 

And  the  king 

He  fiied  them  long  with  Tteant  gaee. 
Dimmed  with  dreams  of  other  days, 
Then  murmured  with  averted  sight, 
"  Oh,  truest  maid,  an  J  noblest  knight." 

In  following  out  the  narrative  we  have 
omitted  the  poetic  and  reflective  gems  of 
thought  set  in  it ;  and  they  form  the  better 
parts  of  Corayda,  which  has  an  addition  of 
minor  poems,  and  translations  evincing  great 
spirit  and  poetic  power ;  indeed,  we  should 
not  expect  Ernest  Jones  to  publish  poetry, 
or  any  other  description  of  literature,  that 
did  not  deserve  a  welcome  from  the  world. 

Dunbot  is  a  poem  of  the  past,  by  Timothy 
Daniel  O'Sullivan,  who  belongs  to  the  young 
Ireland  party,  and  contributed  some  of  those 
minor  poems  that  blazed  like  lucifers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Nation — the  weekly  organ  of 
that  party,  who  had,  or  have,  more  poetry 
among  them  than  good  sense  and  statistics. 
A  party  of  poets  should  be  men  of  good 
feeling ;  but  with  the  exception  of  our  nota- 
ble James  *Skinner,  of  former  times,  the 
Jacobite  poets  do  not  much  love  their  enemiep. 
They  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never  learned 
that  text  of  Scripture.  Little  Hannibals! 
one  and  all  of  them  have  sworn  to  hate  the 
Saxon,  and  they  keep  their  oath.  Imaginary 
wrongs  form  the  theme  of  melting  ballads 
and  fiery  speeches,  and  nonser  se  engraven  on 
sword  hilts,  for  presentation  to  marshals 
who  have  not  power  or  privilege  in  their 
own  land  to  speak  or  write  the  words  that 
may  be  written  by  the  poorest  workman  in 
all  Irelaud.  Abuudance  of  difficulties  exist 
in  Ireland  to  be  removed,  and  wrongs  to  be 
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redressed ;  but  we  cannot  afford  a  green  and 
independent  flag  for  Ireland,  set  up  by  a 
people  who  speak  our  language,  enjoy  all  our 
advantages,  have  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  British  subjects,  ana  dwell  within  ten 
miles  of  our  shores.  Dunboy  was  a  castle  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  a  seat  of  the  O'Sul- 
livan's  ;  who,  under  one  chief,  rebelled  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  being  joined  by  a 
8panish  force,  were  defeated  at  Kinsale.  Dun- 
boy  was  afterwards  besieged  and  taken.  The 
besieged  made  a  stout  defence,  and  the  castle 
was  entirely  destroyed.  No  vestige  remains 
now  to  mark  were  it  stood.  Beara's  Vale 
was  quite  happy  and  peaceable  until  the 
O'Neill  drew  the  O'Sullivan  into  an  imitation 
of  his  own  rebellion,  and  a  junction  with 
the  crafty  Spaniard,  whose  very  name  is  ano- 
ther word  for  tyranny ;  and  no  man  can  sup- 
pose that  any  Nation  newspaper  would  have 
been  published  in  Dublin  at  the  present  time 
if  the  O'Neills,  O'Sullivans,  and  Spaniards 
had  been  successful. 

A  scene  of  peace  wet  Beara's  vale 

Tor  months  and  years,  while  through  M  the  pale," 

Along  our  northern  mountain  chain*, 

And  o'er  oar  fertile  midland  plains, 

The  war  for  faith  and  freedom,  waged 

By  gallant  Hngh  O'Neill  had  raged. 

Bi^er,  and  fort,  and  pass  had  seen 

The  routed  troops  of  England's  queen 

Bleed,  gasp,  and  drown,  or  fly  the  land, 

Till  death  or  distance  hid  from  view 

The  Banner  of  the  Blood-red  Hand, 

And  hushed  the  shout,  "Lamh  Dearg  Abu ;" 

And  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  raid 

The  well-armed  Saxon  troops  had  made ; 

Oft  had  they  swept,  in  barbarous  ire, 

O'er  towns  and  fields  with  sword  and  fire — 

Left  where  they  passed  bnt  trampled  lawns, 

And  blackened  fields,  and  empty  bawns. 

The  flames  of  village  roof-trees  showed 
The  way  their  ruthless  forces  went ; 

Dismantled  churches  marked  their  road, 
With  many  a  mournful  monument. 

The  Jacobite  poets  of  Ireland  want  even 
the  sagacity  to  acknowledge  that  their  oppo- 
nents fought  well,  and  were  led  well.  Beaten 
men  may  be  brave  men,  for  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift ;  but  brave  men  are  not 
often  beaten  by  cowards,  although  that  has 
frequently  been  the  fate  of  the  Irish  according 
to  their  poets.  Neither  historian  nor  poet  can 
truly  charge  the  Irish  with  want  of  courage, 
but  they  have  always  been  culpable  for  want 
of  union.  They  might  have  resisted  England 
more  easily  than  the  Scotch  could  resist  that 
power,  for  the  channel  was  more  difficult  to 
cross  than  the  Eden,  the  Esk,  or  the  Tweed ; 
but  the  Irish  were  defective  in  the  element  of 
resistance.  That  deficiency  indicates  the 
propiety  of  the  union.  Ireland  has  qualities 
that  we  need,  and  can  supply  qualities  that 
we  want :  and  thus  the  Ulster  man  is  fre- 
quently the  finest  specimen  of  manhood — 
better  even  than  the  iliberniores  Hibernicis 
of  the  south. 


Dunboy's  tale  is  poetically  told,  and 
its  author  to  high  rank  among  the  yo 
land  poets — and  they  are  a  good  set 
poetry.    Here  is  the  end  of  the  battle7! 
kinsale: — 

Some  dreary  winter  weeks  had  past. 
The  longest  night  its  shade  had  cast 

O'er  Ireland  far  and  near— 
When  darker  than  the  darkest  night, 
A  rumour  of  the  distant  light 
Came  like  a  wind  whose  breath  wa*  blight, 

Across  the  hills  of  Beare. 

An  anxious  crowd  of  young  and  old. 
Thronged  wildly  round  each  panting  scout. 

Ah  1  evil  news  is  quickly  told ; 

And  thus  they  gasped  it  out : — 
M  Donal  is  hastening  back  again, 
With  shattered  ranks  from  lost  kjsmU  t 
CDonoell  steers  away  for  Spain, 
And  northward  speeds  (Weill ! 
O  fatal  night!  O  woeful  day! 
The  Irish  troops  like  sand  gave  way, 
And  Ireland's  cause  is  lost  for  ays  I" 
"Donal  is  hastening  back  to  Beare,"* 
New  comers  cried,  "  from  curst  JJntank; 
Plague  on  the  sleepy  Spaniards  there. 
Who  would  not  watch,  and  did  not  bear 
That  midnight  battle  raging  near, 

And  rising  o'er  the  gale ! 
All,  all  went  wrong,  some  wretched  nana 
Forewarned  the  foe,  betrayed  ihe  ptaau 
(TDoonoll  madly  led  the  van, 
Bnt  led  them  on  to  (ail. 
A  panic  suited  the  Irish  host, 
They  broke,  they  fled,  the  day  was  lout ; 
First  of  the  ranks  still  firm  and  true, 
Were  DonaPs  Beara's  gallant  few, 

But  what  could  they  avail ! 

0  fatal  night!    O  woeful  day ! 
Twas  long  foretold  the  wise  men  any, 
Twas  toil  and  blood  thrown  all  away  !* 

Mr.  O'SulhVan  sings  domestic  songs  em 
better  than  these  old  chaunts  of  field  and 
flood,  battle  and  slaughter;  and  Donal  of 
Beara  is  scarcely  equal,  in  our  opinkn,  to 
Donal  the  fisherman,  of  which  we  quote  tbe 
end: — 

Come,  Donal,  home !     The  red  ana  sets ; 

Come  to  your  children  dear  and  mo ; 
And  bring  us  full  or  empty  nets, 

A  scene  of  joy  our  hearth  shall  be. 

You'll  tell  me  stories  of  the  sea ; 
And  I  will  sing  the  songs  you  said 
Were  sweet  as  wild  sea-music  made 

By  mermaids-  on  the  weedy  rocks, 
When  in  some  shell  ered  quiet  shade, 

They  sing,  and  comb  their  dripping  locks. 

He  comes !  he  comes  !  my  boat  is  new ; 

1  know  her  mainsaiPs  narrow  peak, 
They  haul  her  flowing  sheeta.     I  hear 

The  dry  sheeves  on  their  pivols  creak. 

He  waves  his  hand — I  hear  him  speak. 
Come  to  the  beach  my  sons,  with  me ;  * 
He'll  greet  us  from  her  side ;  and  we 

Shall  meet  him  when  he  leaps  to  •hers. 
Then  take  him  home,  and  bid  him  see 

Our  brighter  deck— our  cottage  floor. 

The  utility  of  the  rain  as  a  figure  or  ilk; 
tration  of  peace  never  struck  us  before  R*; 
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ing  the  next  two  verses.    Hfe  fear  that  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  robs  the  dew  of  a  privilege. 

To-night  the  wind  it  howling  load, 

Through  toireto  grind  and  high ; 
With  softer  rub,  with  swell  nod  both, 

We  heir  it  harry  by. 
The  rein  upon  onr  cottage  (hatch, 

la  dripping  noiselessly,— 
80  soft  may  all  life's  tempesta  fall 

On  yon,  my  love,  end  me. 

And  we  wish  that  we  had  space  for  the  good 
hearty  song  that  has  this  beginning — 

Deep  in  Canadian  woods  we're  met, 

Prom  one  bright  island  flown  ; 
Great  is  the  land  we  tread,  bnt  yet 

Oar  hearts  are  with  onr  own. 
And  ere  we  bare  this  shanty  small, 
While  mdes  the  autumn  day, 

We'll  toast  old  Ireland! 
Dear  old  Ireland  1. 
Ireland,  boys,  hurra ! 

We've  heard  her  faults  a  hundred  times, 

The  new  ones  and  the  old, 
In  songs  and  sermons,  rants  and  rhymes, 

Enlarged  some  fifty  fold. 
Bnt  take  them  all,  the  great  and  small, 
And  this  we've  got  to  say- 
Here's  dear  old  Ireland ! 
Good  old  Ireland ! 
Ireland,  boys,  hurra ! 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  may  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  poets  of  Ireland,  and  as  he 
becomes  older  may  he  grow  wiser,  losing 
none  of  the  poet's  fire;  but  learning  that 
the  hope  of  Ireland  is  in  union  with  the  other 
kingdoms  that  at  least  secure  each  for  each 
the  inestimable  right  to  complain  and  grum- 
ble— the  preliminary  of  redress. 

Lays  fbom  the  Poorhouse  are  curious 
from  their  title.  The  author,  John  Young, 
gives  his  address  as  late  inmate  of  Barnhul 
Poorhouse,  Glasgow.  He  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  into  that  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
or  to  have  rushed  into  it,  over  the  common 
road  of  intemperance,  from  which  he  has  been 
again  drawn  by  the  surest  remedy — namely, 
abstinence.  He  is  affected  with  the  loss  of 
three  in  four  parts  of  the  common  eye-sight, 
in  itself  a  great  deprivation,  felt  severely  by 
him  because  he  did  not  begin  his  intellectual 
studies  until  he  had  reached  the  poorhouse. 
The  expenses  of  the  volume  have  been  paid 
we  believe  by  Mr.  Dalglish,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Glasgow,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
in  that  city.  From  the  sales  the  author  ex- 
pects assistance  to  preserve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  again  seeking  shelter  in  a  place 
where  however  he  seems  to  have  met  friends, 
and  to  have  been  well  treated.  His  miscel- 
laneous and  temperance  poems  are  written  in 
the  old  Scotch  vernacular,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  Glasgow  provincialism,  exaggerated 
on  the  phonetic  principle  into  a  pronuncia- 
tion ultra- west.  Tne  arrangement  is  a  matter 
of  choice  and  not  of  necessity,  for  the  author 


writes  good  English  frequently,  and  even,  we 
believe,  good  Scotch,  which  is  more  difficult. 
The  exaggeration  of  Scotch  is  not  a  good 
practice.  Our  old  Scotch  iB  simply  old  Saxon 
— the  language  in  which  Chaucer  sung  and 
Wyclifie  preached.  It  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served, for  greater  interests  depend  on  that 
than  the  existence  of  an  expressive  "  Doric." 
It  forms  a  link  of  identification  of  race 
between  us  and  our  cousins  the  original 
German  and  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
John  Young  has  probably  greater  discriptive 
than  imaginative  powers — more  of  the  neces- 
saries than  of  the  luxuries  of  temperance 
poetry;  and  the  temperance  societies  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  him  up,  and  keep  him 
out  of  Barnhill  poorhouse,  if  he  kept  true  to 
their  principles.  We  know  few  poets  capable 
of  drawing  a  picture  closer  to  reality  than  the 
sketches  in.  the  following  sixteen  lines : — 


Close  by  tho  code  ingle  cheek, 

Ae  blashy  winter  nicht, 
I,  unyok'd  frae  my  daily  toil, 


Was  planted  snag  and  ticht, 
Oor  bairns  were  daffin  thro'  tho  boose, 

Unscath'd  by  care  or  pain, 
When  there  came  chitterin'  tae  the  door. 

A  pnir  wee  beggar  wean. 

Sleet  theokit  were  her  tanled  locks, 

Her  brow  was  deathly  fair  ; 
Her  shilpit  cheeks  were  ashy  pale, 

Her  slender  arms  were  bare  ; 
Her  claes,  if  worthy  o'  the  name, 

Were  dreepin  wi'the  weet ; 
Her  sair-spent  legs  were  stocking-less, 

An'  blae  wi'  cauld  her  feet. 

Some  of  the  lines  will  not  be  translatable  by 
our  southern  friends,  who  will  scarcely  recog- 
nise "  snow  covered  "  in  "  sleet  theekit ;" 
but  the  description  forms  eight  splendid  lines. 
The  poem  we  quote  from  is  more  "  horrible  " 
than  "  the  Mitherlees  Bairn"  but  is  not  over- 
coloured.  The  public  may  dislike  such 
revelations  as  the  following,  but  they  are 
common  facts,  with  nothing  romantic  in 
them : — 

Myfather  open's  his  pay  in  drink 
Whene'er  he  gets  a  job. 

That  is  an  exceedingly  vulgar  occurrence, 
and  the  original  may  be  met  in  every  bane. 
The  consequence  is  not  quite  so  common 
yet: — 

My  mither  lang  was  good  tae  me, 

An  let  me  oot  tae  play, 
Bnt  this  while  back  she's  tint  a  heart 

An  tane  tae  drinkin'  tea. 
She  whylcs  gea  stripit  sarks  tae  mak', 

Or  hanks  o'  yarn  tae  reel. 
Bnt  wares  the  maist  o't  aye  on  drink 

An  gars  me  beg  for  meal. 

The  beggar  wean  gets  worse  and  worse  in 
the  narrative  of  her  sorrows : — 

Myauldest  sister,  bonnie  Ann, 
That  used  my  claes  tae  men', 

They  say  she  stays  in  some  bad  hocse, 
Bat  whaar  I  dinna  ken. 
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The  youngest  twa  are  i'  their  graves, 

An'  aft  it  gars  roe  greet 
Tae  hear  the  neebore  whisper  that 

They  dee'd  for  want  o*  meat. 

We  dislike  the  spelling  of"  tae  "  for  "  to," 
and  we  do  not  think  it  justified  by  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  old-fashioned  mode  of 
pronouncing  "  t "  alone  would  have  been  the 
phonetic  rendering  of  this  common  word 
according  to  Glasgow  pronunciation,  or 
according  to  the  vernacular  not  of  Glasgow, 
but  of  the  Salt-market.  John  Young  is  a 
singular  man  of  varied  genius,  and  his 
little  volume  contains  pieces  written  in  pure 
English,  of  such  high  merit  in  language  and 
thought  that  these  "  lays  from  the  poorhouie  " 


might  take  rank  arith  any  lays  from  cloister 
or  college.  "  My  Fathers  Prajresr,'-  is  one  of 
these.  His  "  old  Scotch  "  domestic  lays  are 
more  numerous,  and  they  seem  to  be  close 
transcripts  from  common  life;  so  full  of  poetry 
is  our  common  life  that  the  material  of  these 
lays  is  inexhaustible.  "We  hope  that  John 
Young  may  persevere  in  the  path  that  leads 
" straight  away"  from  Barahill,  and  meet 
such  encouragement  among  our  Glasgow 
friends  as  will  enable  him  to  Kve  on  painting 
the  scenes  that  he  has  seen  in  the  slough, 
without  more  personal  experiences  in  them; 
and  casting  only  life  rays  from  that  genial 
humour  which  is  one  of  his  nataral  inheri- 
tance. 


AFTEE    MANY    YEARS. 


Come  to  me,  dearest,  with  the  silver  curls, 
Come,  as  of  old,  when  they  were  raven  black; 
Time,  which  has  taken  much,  has  left  me  all 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  love,  nay  given  more. 
Thine  eyes  may  not  so  brightly  sparkle  now, 
But  deeper,  calmer,  holier  is  the  ga«e 
With  which  thou  look'st  on  me ; — thine  hand 

is  not 
So  soft  and  round,  but  warmer  is  its  grasp. 
A  painter  would  prefer  the  maiden  face, 
But  I  can  read  in  thine  the  growing  love 
Of  many  years,  and  trace  in  it  the  faith 
Which  never  reasons,  but  believing  trusts — 
The  faith  God  gives  unto  the  loving  heart. 
It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,  dear  wife, 
I  saw  thee  in  the  beauty  of  thy  youth  ; 
When  many  dancers  to  the  music  danced 
And  many  voices  laughed  the  laugh  of  joy 
Which  cometh  from  the  lips  of  Innocence 
All  thoughtless  of  the  morrow  j  and  again 
I  hear  the  music  long  ago  forgot, 
Bven  by  those  who  sung  it;  and  again 
There  comes  to  me  the  echo  of  a  voice, 
So  fresh,  so  sweet,  and  in  simplicity 
So  powerful,  that  all  beside  was  still— 
A  song  as  of  a  trusting  heart,  which  yet 
Had  known  no  sorrow,  was  the  song  I  heard, 
And  thine  the  voice  which  gave  me  back  the 

thoughts 
The  world  had  taken  from  me.     I  was  not 
Amongst  thy  courtiers ;  when  others  praised 
I  turned  away,  for  unto  me  thv  face 
Was  the  remembrance  of  the  lately  lost. 
Mine  was  the  homage  of  a  heart,   which 

gives 
Its  tribute  silently — which  gives  its  love 
But  once  in  all  a  life ;  and  when  I  spoke 
'Twas  not  of  love,  but  unto  thee  my  heart 
Was  as  an  open  book  ;  and  when  I  paused 
Thy  cheeks  were  crimsoned,  and  thine  eyes 

shone  out 
With   more  than   sympathy ;—  and   as  thou 

said'st 
"  Speak  on,  so  ever  speak — for  I  do  love 


To  listen  to  thee,"  o'er  thy  voice  there  came 
A  very  pleasant  trembling.     Then  it  was 
I  told  thee  all  my  fancies,  all  my  dreams 
Of  what  a  love  should  be— ft  life  must  be — 
If  life  be  lovei    And  I  remember  well 
The  summer  evening  when  amidst  the  fields 
We  walked,  and  o'er  the  waving  corn  there 

came 
The  chiming  of  the  old  cathedral  hells. 
And  unto  thee  I  said,  "  Come,  let  us  go 
Unto  His  house  who  of  Himself  hath  said 
'My  name  is  Love,  and  I  will  dwell  with 

those 
Who  one  another  love.'  "    Away  from  all, 
Amidst  the  monuments  of  holy  men, 
We  sat  and  worshipped  Him.   And  thou  hast 

*  not 
Forgotten  that  old  anthem,  hast  thou,  wife? 
Nor  yet  how  all  thine  heart  was  lifted  up  ? 
And  as  the  swelling  organ  filled  thy  soul 
With  more  than  earthly  pleasure,  how  thine 

hand 
Was  placed  in- mine.     That  night  we  saw  in 

Heaven 
More  stars  than  we  had  ever  seen  before, 
And  every   one  seemed  brighter  ;   and  the 

earth 
"VTas  wrapt  in  holy  calm ;  and  as  we  walked 
We  said  but  little,  and  yet  more  than  once 
Thine  head  was  on  lny  shoulder  laid,  dear 

wife! 
That  eve  we  felt  our  love  was  blessed  of 

God! 
Since  then  we  two  have  looked  upon  the  dead, 
And  seen  that  even  Death  was  beautiful ; 
Since  then  together  walked  the  earth,  and 

traced 
A  blessing  in  its  curse.     "We  are  not  rich, 
But  some  that  are,  are  poorer  still  than  we; 
And  now  that  we  are  Old,  I  say  again 
That  which  1  said  to  thee  long  years  ago — 
Thy  love  is  more  than  rubies,  and  thy  faith 
Than  all  the  pearls  beneath  the  Attfem  I 
William  John 
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4lpi*  and  Omtga.  By  Gcohgb  Gilpillak.  2 
vols.  London  t  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
Tm«  title  of  tit  it  work  is  comprehensive,  and  its 
plan  carries  the  author  far  out  of  all  recorded  lime, 
and  beyond  the  data*  even  of  Hr  Charles  Ly  ell's 
geology.  Mr.  Gilflllan  begins  in  the  distant 
eternity  when  the  earth  was  not  hung  up  in  the 
empty 'space,  and  no  stars  gleamed  in  the  blue 
vault.  His  first  ohapter  refers  to  God  alone  ; 
dsreliiug  More  any  creation  had  been  completed, 
in  an  existence  without  works.  Genius  can  make 
no  statement  that  will  be  beard  or  read  with  profit 
on  this  subject.  We  only  know  that  the  Creator 
eaisted  before  the  creation,  but  we  can  know 
nothing  of  His  objects  aud  purposes  then.  Our 
history  oommeuets  with  the  declaration,  "  In  the 
begin uing  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with 
God,  and  the  word  was  God."  We  know  no  more, 
and  can  learn  no  more  in  our  present  state  of 
being.  The  unreveajed  has  been  the  subject  of 
speculation  to  poet  and  preaeher,  without  a  single 
good  reason,  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  contain 
pbjeots  Qf  legitimate  ciir*o*ity-,  hut  ^be  part  of 
faith  is  to  wait  and  work.  To  those  who  have  a 
good  hope  in  the  future,  there  is  promise  that 
much  which  they  know  not  now,  they  will  know 
hereafter,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  in  the 
Ridden  past  are  mysteries  veiled  that  they  could 
not  understand  if  they  heard  them,  just  ad  they 
could  not  meet  the  excess  of  light  without  destruc- 
tion if  it  were  thrown  on  them.  Ip  the  first 
chapter  the  author  notices  what  in  theological 
language  are  styled  the  decrees  of  God,  touching 
on  the  origin  of  evil ;  but  we  cannot  make  bricks 
without  either  clay  or  straw,  and  we  cannot  make 
opinions  without  facts  to  guide  the  mind.  We 
want  the  facts  concerning  the  history  aud  origin  of 
evil,  and  oannot  come  to  a  precise  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  as  a  historical  topic  ;  but  we  know  that 
ail  "  evil  "  i$  our  enemy  ;  and  our  business  19  tq 
destroy  evil  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 

The  second  chapter  in  Mr.  Gil  Allan's  first  volume 
is  an  essay  on  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  we  are 
almost  equaijy  destitute  of  facts  on  that  subject. 
Wo  neither  know  their  number  after  nor  their 
position  before  the  fall  i  for  although  no  subject 
has  been  more  generally  treated  by  poets,  vet  their 
ideas  are  entirely  imaginative.  We  know  thaf 
Satan  exists,  that  he  has  a  number  of  spirits  like 
to  himself  in  immortality  and  in  wickedness  ;  that 
he  and  they  eieroiae  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
over  mankind  in  the  world  ;  that  it  is  ciroumaeribed, 
and  may  be  defeated,  a*  it  has  been  aud  will  be 
defeated  where  it  is  not  encouraged;  and  that 
finally  tbeje  chiefs  of  wickedness  will  be  entirely 
prostrated,  mined,  and  in  a  tempest  of  wrath  be 
for  ever  wrecked,  Their  ereatiou,  existence  in 
innocence,  the  nature  of  (heir  guilt,  and  part  of 
their  objects  and  purposes,  are  all  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  that  we  cannot  fill  up  with  no  knowledge, 
and  without  any  sketch  of  the  ftfigwala,    Thil 


chapter  is  more  useful  than  the  first,  and  we  con- 
cur cordially  in  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 
author,  without  dissenting  from  any  of  his  specula- 
tive opinions. 

"Alpha  and  Omega'*  is  a  series  of  papers  on 
Scriptural  topics,  which  may  have  been  originally 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gilfiilan's  congregation.  The 
essays  take  leading  events  on  points  in  history  as 
their -text?,  without  any  apparent  link  between 
them  ;  except  the  order  of  the  inspired  narrative ; 
but  the  composition  and  the  ideas  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  beautiful  and  profitable  to  read  over.  Many 
persons  will  join  Mr.  Gilfillan  in  his  meditations 
contained  in  these  volumes,  and  find  themselves  in 
pleasant  and  useful  company.  They  will  walk 
through  two  long  galleries  of  portraits,  fiuished  in 
a  high  style  of  art,  with  many  minute  touches  that 
might  have  escaped  them  if  they  had  attempted  to 

Eeucil  the  outlines  of  these  old  friends  of  their  boy- 
ood.  Attached  to  eaoh  of  the  sketches  they  will 
notice  some  strokes  that  have  a  general  application ; 
some  that  are  special  to  classes  and  to  individuals. 
Thus  the  author  refers  to  a  very  loveable  character 
of  Syria's  early  times. 

Isaac's  life  is  simply  a  quiet  eddy  amidst  the  rapid 
and  somewhat  troubled  stream  of  ancient  Jewish  story. 
Yet,  at  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  stand 
and  watch  the  little  waves,  the  gentle  bubbles,  and  the 
recurring  circles  of  an  eddy  in  a  mountain  river,  with, 
besides  yourself,  one  stationary  admirer  stooping  oper- 
and shedding  down  on  its  eourss  all  her  blushing  ber, 
ries  and  given  dishevelled  leaves  in  the  form  of  an 
autumn  ash,  or  rowan  tree,  who  dips  even  at  timet  her 
branehes  in  the  half-slseping  itream — so  it  is  pleasing 
to  turn  from  tbe  nomadic  career  of  Abraham  to  the 
peaceful  and  scarcely  perceptible  progress  of  his  son, 
"  digging  again"  the  wells  of  his  father,  re-swearing, 
In  softer  accents,  his  vows,  treading  in  his  path  with  a 
less-pronounced  and  echoing  footstep,  and  whose  God 
is  called,  not  the  friend  or  father,  but  the  «•  fear  of 
Isaac,"  as  if  suggesting  the  thought  of  less  familiar 
terms,  and  a  greater  distance  obtaining  between  him 
than  between  Abraham  and  his  God.  Such  characters 
are  rather  rare,  even  in  the  Bible,  although  Mephibo- 
sheth,  Barsillai  the  Gileadite,  Lazarus,  and,  perhaps, 
also  John  the  beloved  disciple  ("Boanerges" though  he 
be  in  one  place  called),  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
class  i  and  as  John  Bunyan  is  justly  said  to  have  loved 
best  his  feeble  and  gentle  characters,  such  as  Little* 
Faith,  Mr.  Fearing,  Despondency,  and  Much-Afraid, 
so  we  faney  that  such  tender,  child-like  ones  as  those 
we  have  mentioned  are  peculiarly  dear  to  the  writers  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  inspired  authors  were,  as  Bun- 
yan  also  was,  strong  and  stalwart  men ;  but  they  had 
tender  affections,  too,  and  delighted  to  centre  sometimes 
on  the  lowly,  the  feeble,  and  the  "  forgotten."  Hence,  in 
the  immortal  pages  of  the  Scripture  are  preserved  cer- 
tain names  or  characters ;  which  ordinary  chronicles 
would  have  passed  by  as  beneath  notice ;  nay,  almost 
tbe  only  instance  in  which  lame,  fame  universal  and 
undying,  is  predicted  of  a  human  being  in  Scripture,  is 
in  reference  to  a  nameless  woman,  the  woman  who 
anointed  Christ's  head  with  precious  ointment,  and  of 
whom  he  said,  "  Verily,  I  say  -unto  you,  wheresoever 
this  Qpspel  shall  be  preached  in  tbe  whole  world,  there 
shall  tt}»o  this  that  this  woman  hath  done  be  told  as  a 
memorial  of  her."  What  a  strange  memorial  attached 
to  one  whose  name  is  unknown  1  How  many  neraeB 
are  tunaieiiili  seeking  tnta*  hut  heie  is  fame  seeking 
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for  a  name !  And  perhaps  this  woman  appears  more 
interetfting  io  ber  anonymous  shadow  than  had  her 
name  been  recorded. 

A  bolder  sketch  of  the  Pharaoh  who  lived  so 
long  after  Isaac  and  was  the  grand  enemy  of  his 
descendants  is  subjoined.  Mr.  Gilfillan  brings 
together  some  of  the  classical  traditions  respecting 
this  Pharaoh  in  a  condensed  state,  and  they  will 
interest  general  readers,  We  do  not,  however, 
belie? e  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses's  times  belonged 
to  the  shepherd  race  of  Egyptian  kings,  who,  with 
their  followers,  were  more  probably  absorbed,  like 
the  Normans  of  England,  into  the  general  popula- 
tion, or  expelled  from  the  country  long  before  the 
catastrophe  at  the  Red  Sea.  8ome  recent  works 
on  Egyptian  history  appear  to  identify  this  Pharaoh 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  8ome  doubt  exists  on  all 
these  questions ;  but  there  can  be  none  regarding 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  sketch. 

The  entire  character  of  Pharaoh  corresponds  with 
what  we  are  told  in  profane  history  of  the  shepherd 
kings—a  raee  of  tyrannical  invaders,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Joseph,  seised  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
seem  to  have  ground  down  both  the  natives,  or  Mis- 
raim,  and  the  Israelites  to  the  dust,  ard  employed  them, 
as  some  suppose,  to  build  the  pyramids  as  well  as  the 
"  treasure  cities,"  whatever  these  may  mean,  whether 
store-cities,  garrisons,  or  cities  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

In  ancient  historians,  too,  there  are  allusions,  although 
somewhat  obscure,  to  these  tremendous  signs.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  ocours  ia  the  writings  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says,  "  Formerly  a  pestilential 
disorder  prevailed  in  Egypt,  which  most  were  willing 
to  ascribe  to  the  wrath  of  the  Deity ;  for  when  strangers 
from  various  different  quarters  had  intruded  into  the 
country,  who  were  each  addicted  to  the  rites  of  a  foreign 
religion,  the  ancient  worship  of  the  native  gods  fell  into 
discredit.  Hence,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  began  to 
suspect  that  they  would  never  be  free  from  the  malady 
till  they  had  expelled  the  aliens.  Of  these  a  very  nu- 
merous division  marched  off  by  land  into  the  district 
now  called  Judea ;  of  this  colony,  one  Moses  waa  the 
leader,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  fortitude."  Hera 
is  an  obvious,  though  imperfect,  reference  to  the  plagues, 
especially  the  death  of  the  first-born,  which  led  the 
Egyptians  to  desire  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  their  coasts,  rjysimachua  and  Tacitus 
have  similar  allusions,  and  the  former  speaks  of  a  race 
of  lepers  being  expelled  from  Egypt  and  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,  a  transposition  of  the  fact  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  having  been  drowned  there.  A  tradition  to  which 
Diodorus,  too,  alludes,  still  continues  to  haunt  the 
banks  of  that  sea  and  some  countries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  some  great  catastrophe  there,  of  "  the  whole 
bay  once  having  been  laid  bare  to  the  very  bottom,  the 
waters  retiring  to  the  opposite  shore,  but  afterwards, 
with  a  most  tremendous  swell,  returning  to  their  accus- 
tomed channel ;"  and  even  now,  it  is  said,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  of  Corondel,  preserve  the 
recollection  of  a  mighty  army  having  been  drowned  in 
the  bay  Ptolemy  calls  Clyama. 

Events  resembling  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  in  the  Red  8ea  could  scarcely  pass 
entirely  out  of  the  memory  of  tradition.  It  is  true 
that  the  Egyptians  would  not  desire  to  preserve  the 
history  of  this  great  calamity ;  and  for  a  period 
subsequent  to  its  occurrence  their  means  must  have 
been  broken  and  their  spirits  subdued;  but  the 
Iaraclitca  were  not  far  away,  and  in  subsequent 
days  they  recorded  this  deliverance  in  their  tonga 
of  triumph  until  they  beeasae  a  great  people,  aad 


had  their  trading  ports  on  an  arm  of  this  sane 
Red  8ea. 

How  this  history  of  Moses,  the  meek  man,  aad 
yet  the  warrior  chief  of  Egypt,  is  wrought 
into  all  boys  minds,  from  the  bark  of  bulrushes  cm 
the  Nile  to  the  deathbed  on  Pisgah.  No  character 
stands  out  higher  in  ancient  story  than  thai  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  who  might  have  been  the 
Egyptian  king,  and  became  for  a  season  the 
Mid  is nite  shepherd.  The  biography  of  Moses  is 
beloved  by  the  young.  It  seem*  so  full  of  adven- 
ture, yet  it  included  a  long  interval  of  quiet  medi- 
tation and  reflection  among  his  sheep  in  Midkn. 
No  man  seemed  to  have  less  ambition  in  his 
character  with  the  same  dements  of  power.  If 
Moses  be  an  example  in  many  qualities,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  waiting.  He  contentedly  waited  his  tiame, 
and  when  his  long  forty  years  of  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  were  expired,  no  Canaan  on  earth 
bloomed  for  him ;  but  see  the  end : — 

Such  a  tantalising,  yet  inspiring  view,  has  Mows  of 
Canaan.  There  it  spreads  out  its  waves  of  M  milk  aad 
honey ;"  yonder  is  Eschol,  with  all  its  grapes,  a  few  ef 
which  he  had  seen  so  large  aa  to  be  borne  on  a  stafl; 
yonder  the  cities  of  the  Amorites,  walled  up  to  heaven, 
tempting  to  the  eye  of  one  who,  though  old,  is  yet  at 
heart  a  warrior ;  yonder  the  Dead  Sea,  the  eruption  of 
which  he  had  described,  hut  which  be  had  never  before 
seen ;  yonder  a  hundred  hills,  Carmel,  Tabor,  Gilbea, 
Olivet,  and  the  rest,  islanded  amidst  plains  of  fertility 
and  groves  of  beauty ;  yonder  the  fields  where  once 
lowed  the  cattle  of  Jacob,  and  the  high  places  where 
smoked  the  altars  of  Abraham ;  yonder  Jericho  with 
its  palms,  Bashan  with  its  pastures,  the  Lake  of  GeJaWe 
with  its  blue  waters,  Jordan  winding  and  turaiaej 
through  its  banks,  aa  if  in  an  agony  of  reluctance  te 
leave  a  land  so  fair ;  one  gleam  jost  visible  of  the  distast 
Mediterranean,  or  "  utmost  sea  ;•'  and  in  the  Car  north, 
crowning  the  magnificent  landscape,  Mounts  flenses 
and  Lebanon,  with  their  cedars  and  clouds.  And  be- 
tween him  and  this  there  strctchee-only  a  step,  and  ruse 
only  a  river.  But  that  step  be  cannot  take,  and  thai 
river  he  cannot  cross.  He  must,  instead  of  this,  die, 
and  die  not  like  Aaron,  in  the  society  of  brother  and 
son,  but  alone  on  an  alien  hill,  and  with  that  unrivalled 
prospect  fadiog  away  for  ever  from  his  view.  Asd  yet 
Moses  murmurs  not,  scarcely  sighs  as  the  scene  ia  wax- 
ing dim  to  his  vision,  but  bows  his  head  and  gives  op 
the  ghost;  and  that  Pisgah  forms  for  him  (doea  it  not?) 
a  grander  bier  than  Sinai  in  the  day  of  its  darkness 
aud  glory  would  have  been ;  and  even  had  he  gone  up 
with  the  Ancient  One  when  he  returned  with  a  about 
and  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  his  high  abode, 
Moses  would  not  have  been  more  honoured  than  when 
God  closes  his  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  attends, 
a  solitary  mourner,  at  his  obsequies  himself,  to  Serv- 
ing him  in  a  secret  vale  of  M oab,  over  against  Beta* 
Peor. 

The  tale  of  Jephthah's  daughter  forms  another 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Biblical  history  which 
clings  to  young  minds.  What  was  ber  fate  f  The 
answer  has  been  disputed  for  a  thousand  years. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  inclines  to  the  belief  that  aha  was 
sarcifioed  by  fire.  We  differ  altogether  free*  the 
opinion,  thinking  rather  that  Jephthah's  emeghiar  . 
founded  a  school  of  the  prophetesses.  We  hees 
several  reasons  which  seem  to  us  quite  < 
for  this  opinioa ;  bet  before  then  we  < 
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On  (he  question  whether  she  was  literally  burnt 
•lire,  or  merely  doomed  to  life-long  celibacy,  we  need 
not  dwell  at  length.  Much  could  be  said  on  both  side*. 
Our  idea— founded  upon  her  father's  excessive  sorrow 
when  he  saw  her  at  the  door,  and  the  plaintive  manner 
in  which  the  time  of  respite  was  employed  by  her  and 
her  companions— is,  that  she  was  sacrificed ;  although, 
with  its  usual  reticence  of  taste,  Scripture  does  not 
describe  the  finul  scene.  The  historian,  like  the 
Grecian  painter  with  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  shrinks 
back  from  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  a  daughter  burnt  to 
ashes  by  a  father's  hand,  and  says,  "  He  did  with  her 
according  to  his  tow  which  he  bad  vowed."  It  is  cor- 
roborative of  this  view,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
were  four  days  a  year  to  lament  the  hapless  child  of 
Jephtha — a  rite  of  lasting  sorrow  which  had  been 
ridiculous  on  the  theory  that  she  merely  spent  the  clos- 
ing years  of  her  life  as  a  nun,  but  which  seems  natural 
and  beautiful  when  connected  with  the  supposition  of 
her  being  burnt  alive. 

The  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  illegal  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  although  the  chief  of  the  Gilead- 
ites  was  not  probably  a  strict  observer  of  the  law 
when  it  interfered  with  his  own  feelings,  yet  he 
would  be  inclined  to  follow  its  precepts  when  they 


suited  his  purposes.  Farther,  he  had  no  son ;  but 
if  he  had  been  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  his  firstborn,  according  to  the 
law,  would  hare  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and  been 
redeemable.  By  his  vow  it  is  probable  that  he,  as 
it  were,  put  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  in  the 
place  of  a  first-born  son.  He  took  her  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  all  the  hopes  which 
they  are  known  to  have  cherished,  in  addition  to 
the  common  ambition  in  our  nature  of  founding 
families.  He  extinguished  "his  own  hopes  on  that 
subject,  and  became,  as  it  were,  childless,  being  cut 
off  from  the  future  of  his  nation ;  and  so  Jephthah's 
daughter  did  not  bewail  her  death,  but  her  vir- 
ginity— that  domestic  death  which,  fox  an  obvious 
reason,  the  Hebrew  women  feared.  Thus  again 
we  are  told,  when  Jephthah  did  according  to  his 
vow,  "  and  she  knew  no  man," — a  piece  of  very 
unnecessary  information  if  she  had  been  then  and 
there  burned,  but  useful  as  an  indication  that  the 
law  wis  not  broken  in  her  case,  and  that  she  became 
a  Hebrew  nun. 
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We  have  to  apologise  for  a  peculiarity  which 
has  seldom  occurred  in  this  magazine— 
namely,  the  length  of  one— indeed  of  two 
articles.  We  feel  obliged  to  close  a  tale  by 
one  contributor,  which,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  extended  over  two,  per- 
haps three  numbers,  and  a  poetical  contribu- 
tion from  Australia,  which  would  have  been 
carried  over  two  numbers. 

These  circumstances  seem  to  form  an 
adequate  reason  for  deviating  out  of  our 
usual  course.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
publication  this  magazine  was  considered  the 
cheapest  periodical  of  its  class  in  existence. 
It  was  the  pioneer  of  cheap  publications. 
Many  of  the  periodicals  which  have  since,  and 
some  which  have  recently,  come  into  circula- 
tion appear  cheaper,  and  a  few  are  cheaper, 
although  the  skilnd  disposition  of  matter  and 
the  form  of  the  page  aids  the  apparent 
economy  in  price. 

Some  time  since,  now  over  twelve  months 
ago,  the  size  of  this  magazine  was  considered, 
and  a  determination  formed  to  make  a  change 
on  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  That  event 
may  or  may  not  occur  in  1861,  and  we  have 
arranged,  in  the  meantime,  to  render  this  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

The  literary  and  political  register  will,  with 
this  change,  carry  out  thepromiseimpliedinthe 
name.  The  literary  department  will  comprise 
carefully-prepared  reviews  of  the  leading 
books  of  the  month. 

Imperial  prosperity  and  individual  happi- 
ness are  obstructed  by  omission  in  some  cases, 
by  commission  in  others.    Active  and  passive 


crimes  hinder  the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
self  and  social  reforms  which  have  been 
earnestly  and  occasionally  advocated  in  our 
numbers  will  be  more  systematically  pursued, 
excepting  those,  and  they  are  not  few,  which 
have  already  passed  into  our  general  practice. 

The  Timet,  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers, 
claims  for  the  daily  press  the  merit  of  origi- 
nating all  great  questions,  the  new  arguments 
on  questions,  and  the  illustrations  of  ques- 
tions— all  that  is  intellectually  connected  with 
those  public  interests  forming  our  national 
life.  The  claim  is  bold,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  services  of  the  daily  press,  invaluable  as 
they  are  and  have  been,  it  is  not  true.  The 
freedom  from  taxation,  which  has  called  into 
existence  a  majority  of  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  country,  was  arduously  contended  for 
in  our  pages  before  their  existence  was 
possible.  The  years  of  effort  for  the  abolition 
of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  are  nearly  for- 
gotten now  when  men  have  only  to  deal  with 
a  paper  duty.  Still,  perhaps,  even  on  current 
questions  and  wants,  the  existence  of  a  few 
publications,  not  absolutely  confined  to  the 
events  of  yesterday,  and  not  offensively 
opposed  to  parties,  yet  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent of  political  influences,  is  necessary, 
although  they  may  not  draw  all  their  infor- 
mation or  principles  from  the  daily  press. 

Political  history  indicates  the  use  of  in- 
dependent periodicals.  Parties  have  their 
organs,  and  the  duties  devolving  on  them  are 
efficiently  fulfilled.  The  advocacy  of  a  faction 
is  often  brilliant,  honest,  and  useful.  The 
existence  of  a  Action,  or  a  party,  is  often 
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security  to  the  constitution  and  safety  to  the 
people.  The  purposes  of  parties  are  not 
always,  perhaps  they  are  not  often,  selfish. 
The  two  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  are  nu- 
merous, and  quIy  a  comparatively  small  uum- 
ber  of  individuals  can  hare  a  selfish  purpose 
to  be  served  by  their  organisation.  The  Con- 
servative party  must  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  honest  men  and  true  patriots  in  their 
ranks.  We  can  afford  justice  to  "  the  parties" 
because  we  do  not  belong  to  them  ;  not  that 
the  connexion  is  in  other  cases,  or  might  be 
in  any  case,  wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  and  right ; 
but  ground  exists,  independent  of  either 
party,  from  which  we  can  look  at  measures 
more  than  men,  with  the  remembrance  that 
many  measures  can  be  most  consistently  and 
successfully  prosecuted  by  certain  men, 

From  this  position  we  advocate  a  complete 
revisal  of  the  currency  law,  that  it  may  be 
made  consistent  with  free  trade.  As  time 
passes  under  the  existing  law,  its  evils  will 
become  intolerable,  but  ere  then  the  stability 
of  industrial  pursuits  may  be  shaken.  The 
present  crisis  is  excused  by  natural  and 
political  causes ;  but  our  domestic  currency 
should  not  be  subjected  to  external  polities. 
Money  is  the  representative  of  property: 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  Ana  why 
should  the  representative  bring  double  the 
price  on  New  Year's-day  of  1861  that  it  bore 
on  New  Year's-day  of  1860,  or  more  than 
double,  be  one  hundred  and  forty  per  cent, 
higher,  while  the  substance  remains  un- 
changed, or  only  in  the  case  of  corn  and  cotton 
slightly  advanced ;  in  iron  and  in  other  mat- 
ters slightly  reduced  ?  We  support  complete 
suffrage,  equality  of  electoral  rights,  and  other 
organic  reforms,  as  privileges  deserved  by, 
and  debts  due  to  the  people,  who  will  be  paid 
like  other  creditors  of  a  solvent  concern,  on 
demand.  The  unenfranchised  have  allowed 
the  sickness  of  deferred  hope  to  gather  round 
their  hearts,  and  have  not  made  the  demand. 
Statesmen  have  promised  instalments,  and 
meant  to  keep  their  promises,  but  neither  of 
the  great  parties  being  much  in  earnest,  both 
have  used  a  Beform  Bill  for  party  purposes. 
We  asserted,  as  the  result  of  the  compact  in 
Willis' -rooms,  that  the  public  would  nave  no 
Beform  Bill  until  1861  or  1862.  We  know 
the  detestation  felt  by  spme  advanced  Liberals 
at  the  statement.  They  were  honest,  pro- 
bably, wrong  certainly,  as  events  have  proved. 
Neither  in  1861  nor  in  1862  will  a  Beform 
Bill  be  carried  if  the  unenfranchised  make  no 
demand  for  the  measure. 

An  international  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Pranceamused  the  country  during  the  last  ses- 
sioRof  Parliament,  and  occupied  time.  Twelve 
months  since  we  said  that  legislation  affecting 
labour  should  be  suspended  until  labour  was 


represented.  Jt  would  have  been  4e&nai*  if 
any  earnest  desire  had  been  felt  by  a  numerals 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  re- 
formation. 

We  stated  in  Ifarch,  1861,  that  the  trpOy 
would  not  materially  or  vapidly  promote  auz. 
interests.  December  came,  and  then  the 
Times  discovered  (hat  it  had  already  displaced 
the  labour  of  many  thousand  families.  Tfce 
Jtreuoh  duties  on  our  inanufacturos,  fixed  by 
the  treaty,  are  lower  than  we  had  anticipated ; 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  expect  to 
gain  business  in  France,  for  their  members 
sell  goods  under  a  higher  tariff  in  the  United 
States.  They  may  be  right,  or  they  may  for- 
get that  labour  is  dearer  in  Britain  than  in 
France— cheaper  than  in  the  States.  There 
is  the  difference  that  will  destroy  otherwise 
correct  reckonings.  Ten  per  pent,  on  cotton 
yarns  would  prevent  Manchester  from  seUiog 
yarns,  because  out  of  £\00  fop  yarns  not  over 
£85  remains  to  Manchester,  while  Mo  goss 
for  cotton  ;  but  ten  per  cent,  absolutely  fail- 
ing on  «£3&  is  equal  to  thirty  per  cent, 
and  leaves  only  £25,  Experience  is  the  beat 
teacher  of  political  economy,  and  experience 
will  teach  us  to  avoid  all  stipulations  lor 
time  that  are  not  founded,  figure  for  figure, 
on  equal  reciprocity.  It  may  teach  us  to 
manage  our  own  duties  for  our  own  advan- 
"tage,  without  reference  to  reciprocity  stipu- 
lations, or  other  nations  and  their  tarm%; 
but  if  we  are  to  have  reciprocity,  it  will  beat 
the  rate  of  penny  for  penny,  pound  for  pound. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  empire  together  $  d 
representing  its  different  parte  in  one  assem- 
bly ;  of  separating  strictly  imperial  from 
strictly  local  legislation ;  of  assimilating  oainf, 
measures,  and  weights  through  all  its  pfo- 
vinoes,  making  it  thoroughly  one,  bound  by 
feeling,  interest,  principle,  and  mutual  secu- 
rity in  one.  Thanks  to  events,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  passions  and  purposes  of  the  slate 
states,  events  illustrate  these  necessities,  and 
the  state  of  the  cotton-market  ia  the  jaeaseo- 
ing  on  the  subject. 

Some  time  since  we  stated  that  the  date  of 
this  publication  had  been  changed  to  amhjajr 
the  events  of  the  month.  The  milter  jp 
January,  for  example,  was  ooeupiad  with  the 
affairs  of  January,  and  not  of  some  ether 
month.  We  found  the  scheme  liked  by  pur- 
chasers for  individual  use,  and  Hinfrkjj  in 
circulating  libraries  and  publie  rooms,  and 
we  decided  to  re-enter  the  old  paths;  tat 
having  also  determined  on  other  changes  we 
postponed  one  until  all  could  be  anromptished 
together.  * 

The  next  number  will  be  puhljfifctd  oa  the 
1st  of  March,  but  delivered  to  the  t**dt  p 
the  usual  t»raft  for  magarinr 


> 


